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NUMBER  1. 


OUB  NEW  VOLUME. 

With  the  present  number  commences  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal,  and  which  we 
hope  to  make  sviperior  to  any  of  its  predecessors  in  ty- 
pographical execution,  value  of  matter  and  general  va- 
riety. We  are  encouraged  by  the  numerous  friends  and 
early  patrons  of  the  .Journal  in  the  belief,  that  it  now 
ranks  well  compared  with  other  agricultural  periodicals; 
that  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  State  in  which  it 
chiefly  circulates;  and  that  the  position  it  has  attained  in 
so  comparatively  short  a  period  as  three  years,  is  proof 
that  it  has  been  found  equal  to  the  occasion,  which 
seemed  to  require  at  least  one  paper  in  Pennsylvania  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
improvement  in  their  various  departments. 

So  far  as  a  steady  increase  of  our  subscription  list 
may  be  considered  evidence,  our  efforts  to  make  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal  what  it  ought  to  be,  have 
been  appreciated,  and  whatever  doubts  may  have  been 
entertained  about  the  success  of  the  enterprise  at  the 
start,  it  has  noyr  passed  that  period  of  uncertainty,  and 
may  be  considered  firmly  established  on  a  permanent 
basis.  For  the  future  we  look  forward  with  confidence, 
not  only  to  a  continuance  of  former  support,  but  to  in- 
creased exertions  on  the  part  of  our  friends,  favorably 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  to  establish  clubs 
and  extend  its  circulation.  Our  terms,  considering  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  matter  it  contains,  are  as  low 
as  any  other  similar  paper,  and  we  do  not  think  they  can 
faii-ly  be  objected  to  by  any  one.  The  information  in  a 
single  number  has  been,  we  are  assured,  the  means  of 
saving  a  large  amount  of  money  to  individual  farmers, 
and  it  is  entirely  impossible  but  that  it  will  in  future,  to 
the  intelligent  reader,  be  worth  many  times  more  than 
the  small  amount  of  subscription. 

Agricultural  periodicals  have  become  pnsitivcl}'  neces- 
sary to  the  skilful  farmer,  who  expects  to  keep  up  with 
the  improvements  and  progress  of  the  times.  There  is 
no  branch  of  rural  economy,  whether  it  is  the  raising  of 
Stock  and  the  adaptation  of  particular  breeds  to  certain 
districts,  improvements  in  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  new  modes  of  tillage,  introduction  of  new 
articles  of  culture,  valuable  seeds,  planting  and  manage- 
ment of  orchards,  the  ravages  of  insects,  &c.,  &c.,  but 
in  which  there  is  j-et  much  to  learn,  and  on  which  the 
practical  farmer  may  dcy-ive  valuable  instruction  from 
agricultural  papers.  On  all  these,  and  other  kindred 
subjects,  we  hope  to  ke?p  the  readers  of  the  Farm  Jour- 


nal fully  posted  up,  and  to  furnish  such  illustrations  and 
engravings  in  each  number  as  m.ay  be  found  desirable. 
Our  Journal  has  heretofore  been  better  supplied  with 
descriptive  engravings  than  most  others.  This  siaperior- 
ity  we  shall  endeavor  to  maintain.  We  are  also  prom- 
ised for  the  future  valuable  aid  from  several  able  con- 
tributors and  practical  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
will  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  To  those 
who  have  heretofore  assisted  us  in  this  way,  we  are 
much  obliged,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  of  their  fa- 
vors; and  to  practical  farmers  generally,  who  are  more 
used  to  the  plough  than  the  pen,  we  would  say  give  us 
any  facts  or  details  relating  to  your  own  farm  manage- 
ment, or  that  of  your  neighborhood,  without  reserve  or 
hesitation.  The  fads  ai-e  just  what  we  want.  We  do 
not  care  that  they  should  be  just  dressed  in  nice  language 
for  the  printer.  We  can  do  that  if  necessary.  What 
we  want  are  plain  facts  and  practical  experiments,  and 
upon  these  the  real  value  of  any  Farm  Journal  must 
very  much  depend.  We  have  from  the  very  first  been 
desirous  to  give  ours  a  practical  character,  and  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  working  farmer,  who  farms  for  a  live- 
lihood. 

Our  coming  volume  will  continue  in  each  number,  the 
valuable  list  of  new  patents  relating  to  agriculture,  reli- 
able accounts  posted  up  to  the  latest  period  before  going 
to  press  of  our  own  and  foreign  markets,  prospects  of 
crops,  prices  of  grain  and  cattle  at  the  principal  busi-  - 
ness  seaports,  the  valuable  monthly  reports  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  and  also  such  stan-- 
dard  articles  from  our  foreign  exchanges  in  Europe,  as  • 
are  adapted  to  our  own  practice,  and  are  worth  preser- 
ving for  future  references. 

We  have  also  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  regular 
correspondence  of  one  of  our  Chester  county  farmers, 
who  is  now  in  Europe  with  a  view  to  make  considerable 
stay,  and  perfect  himself  in  chemistry  applied  to  agri- 
culture under  some  of  her  celebrated  teachers.  His 
first  letter  appears  in  present  number,  dated  Leipsic. 
His  observations  there  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
our  coming  volume. 

In  conclusion,  while-  we  intend  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  the  Farm  Jom-nal  acceptable  to  our  subscribers 
all  over  the  State,  we  ti-uet  they  will  also  lend  us  a  help- 
ing hand,  not  only  ia  contributing  articles  occasionally 
for  its  pages,  but  also  aid  ns  in  extending  its  circulation 
and  getting  up  clubs  in  their  respective  neighborhodds. 

We  shall  send  the  present  number  with  this  object  to 
some  who  have  not  heretofore  been  reciving  it. 
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Work  for  the  Month. 

Farm: — Stock  I'equii-es  particular  attention.  Give 
sufficient  shelter,  some  variety  in  their  food,  free  and 
convenient  access  to  water,  and  have  a  lump  of  rock  salt 
in  the  yard  for  them  to  go  to,  which  is  much  better  and 
more  economical  than  salting  at  stated  times.  Cut  up 
straw,  hay  and  corn  fodder ;  the  saving  by  tliis  will 
more  than  pay  for  a  machine,  in  one  winter.  Keep  cows 
at  night  in  wai-m,  well  ventilated  stables,  well  furnished 
with  litter,  and  turn  out  in  fine  weather.  Use  the  cattle 
card  daily,  particularly  on  heifers  and  young  stock;  feed 
once  a  day,  at  least,  with  roots,  cabbage,  &c.,  and  a  lit- 
tle meal ;  milk  before  feeding,  to  avoid  taste  of  turnips, 
&c.,  in  milk  and  butter;  accustom  calves  to  the  halter, 
by  being  regularly  tied  up  at  nights  in  stalls  ;  give  extra 
food  to  Avorking  oxen;  have  corn  ground  in  cob  for  feed- 
ing ;  attend  to  manure  in  yard  as  directed  last  month ; 
protect  all  tools  and  vehicles  from  weather ;  hard  lime, 
ashes,  and  such  other  fertilizers  as  may  be  wanted  the 
coming  season.  Sheej)  should  have  good  shedding,  and 
be  fed,  besides  good  hay,  with  oats  daily,  and  also  roots, 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  thriving  condition. — 
There  is  no  gain  at  lambing  time  from  sheep  poorly  kept 
through  the  winter ;  they  should  always  have  access  to 
water  and  salt  at  their  pleasure.  At  leisure  times,  and 
iu  wet  weather,  make  plain  gates  to  substitute  for  bars 
all  over  the  farm ;  there  is  great  economy  in  this.  Give 
attention  to  poultry.  Let  theui  have  a  warm  house  to 
go  to,  with  some  refuse  meat,  grain,  sand  and  ashes  al- 
ways at  hand.  A  few  well  kept  will  pay  better  than  a 
large  number  running  at  large  and  \incared  for. 

Fruit  Orchard: — But  little  is  to  be  said,  farther  than 
directions  for  last  month,  under  this  head.  Remove  all 
long  grass  and  rubbish  from  trees,  which  attract  mice. 
Bank  up  earth  as  before  recommended.  Arrange  plan 
of  orchard  and  fruit  garden  for  spring  planting  ;  select 
at  this  leisure  season,  from  fruit  books  and  other  sources, 
what  varieties  will  probably  be  wanted ;  provide  fencing 
materials,  and  have  them  ready  for  early  use  ;  cut  down 
worn-out  and  decayed  apple  trees ;  provide  stakes  and 
tallies  for  trees ;  plant  the  orchard  on  paper  in  winter, 
at  leisure,  and  thus  expedite  business  in  spring ;  spread 
lime  over  old  orchards ;  moderate  pruning  may  be  at- 
tended to  in  this  month ;  dig  in  Guano  or  short  manure, 
to  promote  vigorous  growth. 

Vegetable  Garden: — Attend  to  directions  of  last 
month ;  keep  a  close  watch  on  frames,  so  as  not  to  force 
into  growth  or  injure  by  exposure  ;  attend  to  composts, 
and  procure  materials  for  forcing  beds  in  spring ;  repair 
sash,  and  make  mats  of  straw  for  covering  in  cold  nights; 
provide  a  full  supply  of  bean  poles,  pea  sticks,  &c.;  pro- 
,care  what  gardening  tools  may  be  wanted,  and  antici- 
]pate  the  working  season. 

Flower  Garden: — If  the  hints  given  out  the  previous 
-month  have  been  attended  to,  there  will  be  little  to  do 
this  month  in  the  flower  garden.  Protection  should  be 
;  given  at  once  to  all  tender  roses  and  shrubs  requiring  it. 
Plants  in  windows  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  avoid 
too  frequent  watering.  A  good  watering  when  neces- 
sary, is  mucda  better  than  constant  wetting.  That  pest 
the  Green  Fly,  can  be  kept  under  by  occasionally  syring- 
ing or  immersing  in  tobacco  water,  made  by  steeping  to- 
tbacco  stems  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 


Orange  and  Lemon  trees  in  cellar,  should  have  fresh 
air  admitted  when  weather  is  open ;  water  only  when 
dry.  Plants  in  cold  frame  should  have  air  every  fine 
day.  They  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  excess  of 
moisture. 


CULTURE  OF  HOLLYHOCKS. 

The  various  tinted  single  Hollyhock  and  enormous 
Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus)  so  frequently  seen  about 
the  farmer's  domicile,  particularly  in  places  remote  from 
the  influence  of  Horticultural  Societies,  are  always  sug- 
gestive to  us  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
the  existence,  though  in  an  unimproved  and  uncultivated 
form,  of  a  latent  spark  of  love  for  flowers,  which,  we 
believe,  to  be  natural  more  or  less  with  every  one. 

They  are  often  the  first  results  of  the  commencement 
by  the  emigrant's  wife  of  a  flower  garden,  and  are  also 
often  seen,  as  is  an  occasional  log  cabin  in  the  older  set- 
tlements. Growing  without  care  or  attention,  and  with- 
out infringing  on  pressing  and  necessary  duties,  their 
gaudy  colors  and  gaunt,  giant  forms  are  reared,  making 
the  first  inroad  upon,  and  contrast  with,  rough  imculti- 
vated  nature  around  them,  seeming  like  the  vanguards 
of  civilization.  Are  there  any  other  flowers  so  miiver- 
sally  cultivated  at  farm  houses  ?  We  think  not,  and 
rude  and  homely  as  they  may  seem  to  more  refined  and 
cultivated  tastes,  we  always  view  them  with  interest,  as 
the  precursors  of  something  better,  and  rejoice  to  see 
them.  All  the  happy  moral  influences  of  flowers,  the 
attractions  of  home,  and  sympathetic  love  of  nature  in 
any  form,  which  is  found  iu  children  especially,  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  are,  often  associated  to  some  extent  with 
the  despised  Hollyhock. 

Like  the  lilac  bush,  its  familiar  face  may  recall  the 
recollection  of  many  a  happy  day  around  the  old  home- 
stead cottage,  and  its  lively  image  suggest  wholesome 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  many  a  lonely  hour.  We 
would  not  decry  even  the  Hollyhock.  It  has  its  place 
and  its  time,  where  it  is  appropriate,  and  becoming  and 
useful,  which  is  not  in  a  city  garden  to  be  shamed  of 
its  rusticity  by  the  rich  and  gorgeous  specimens  which 
wealth  has  collected  from  abroad,  but  rather  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  sequestered  cabin  and  secluded 
country  school  and  farm  house.  There  let  it  remain. 
Our  object  in  commencing  this  article  was,  however,  to 
speak  of  the  improved  or  double  Hollyhock,  which  has 
become  so  fashionable  of  late  in  England,  and  which 
bids  fair  to  rival  the  dahlia.  Heavy  premiums  are 
awarded  to  it  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibitions,  and 
there  is  a  lively  competition  among  hollyhock  growers. 
AV.  Chater  has  been  the  most  successful  grower  and  ex- 
hibitor thus  far,  and  has  sold  some  of  his  choice  seed- 
lings at  several  guineas  each.  He  has  one  acre  entirely 
devoted  to  them,  making  a  rich  and  splendid  display. 
Their  bloom  generally  precedes  the  dahlia,  thus  keeping 
up  an  agreeable  succession.  Many  of  the  improved 
Hollyhocks  have  very  double  flowers,  entirely  concealing 
the  centre,  semi-spherical  in  shape  with  closely  arranged 
petals,  and  an  even,  regular  outside  edge,  and  are  also 
quite  dwarf  in  habit.  Forming  a  regular,  tapering 
spike  of  flowers,  surrounding  the  stem  and  concealing 
almost  entirely  the  leaves,  they  arc  both  unique  and 
beautiful,     and   embrace    nearly  every  shade  of   color 
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from  almost  black  to  pure  white.  In  fact  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  our  old  favorites  and  the  «m- 
proved  Hollyhock,  as  between  the  unimproved  specimen 
of  a  cow  in  our  last  number  and  the  delicate  limbs  and 
amiable  countenance  of  a  modern  Short-Horn;  a  compar- 
ison which  our  lady  readers  will  no  doubt  appreciate. 
We  have  imported  from  Chater  some  of  his  prize  plants, 
which  have  bloomed  finely  in  our  grounds,  and  have  also 
raised  a  considerable  number  from  selected  English 
seed,  some  of  which  have  proved  quite  equal  to  the  oth- 
ers. We  quote  in  another  column  an  article  from  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  ex- 
plaining fully  their  rearing  and  management.  Our 
choicest  flowers  have  proved  to  be  Obscura,  lilac  blossom; 
Waldron  Gem,  dark  red;  Perfecta,  pure  white;  Incom- 
parable, light  lilac,  maroon  centre,  shaded  with  pink; 
Bride,  pure  white,  large  flower;  Lady  Franklin,  white, 
(deep  pink  centre;)  Kossuth,  dark  red,  flower  very  large, 
full  centre;  Madame  Kossuth,  maroon  and  white,  three 
feet  high,  very  full  and  double;  and  about  a  dozen  others 
almost  equally  good. 

*9- 

Alderney  Cows  and  James  Gowen's  Address. 
We  copy  in  another  column  from  the  New  England 
Farmer,  a  statement  from  Elijah  M.  Read,  of  Massachu- 
setts, respecting  the  profitable  yield  of  his  imported  Al- 
derney cow.  The  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
says,  "it  will  be  received  by  all  who  know  him  without 
any  grain  of  allowance."  A  large  amount  of  similar 
testimony  can  be  given  by  others  who,  themselves,  have 
proved  the  excellence  of  the  Alderney  breed.  AVhile 
"""Siey  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Durhams  in  many  re- 
spects, they  have  merits  of  their  own,  which,  in  certain 
situations,  and  for  certain  purposes,  will  always  make 
,.  them  valuable.  As  a  general  thing,  more  butter  can  be 
■^  made  from  their  milk  than  from  anj'  other  breed.  The 
"/'cows  are  kind  and  docile,  keep  in  good  condition  on  a 
small  amount  of  food,  fatten  very  easily  when  off  their 
milk,  aie  fine  in  the  bone,  and  of  good  form.  Their 
beef  is  also  excellent.  We  speak  of  the  "improved  Al- 
derney," not  improved  by  crossing  with  another  breed, 
but  by  selecting  the  best  specimens  of  their  own,  and 
wliich  after  being  pursued  with  great  care  and  skill  for 
many  years  in  their  native  Isle  of  Jersey,  has  resulted 
in  the  present  very  desirable  Jersey  cow.  As  regards 
their  comparative  value  for  the  dairy,  from  the  uncertain- 
ty of  scem-ing  deep  milkers  from  oth^v  pure  breeds,  it  is 
not  improbable,  but  very  likely,  that  a  herd  of  30  Alder- 
ney cows  would  make  more  butter,  at  less  cost,  in  a 
twelvemonth,  than  the  same  number  of  any  other  breed, 
selected  indiscriminately.  We  have  been  much  siu*- 
prised,  as  have  been  many  others,  on  reading  an  address 
by  James  Gowen,  delived  at  the  Mercer  County  Exhibi- 
tion the  present  fall,  to  find  some  sweeping  assertions 
respecting  this  breed,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  many  farmers  who  have  tried  them. 
From  his  mentioning  the  improved  Alderney  cow  as 
having  been  improved  by  a  mixture  with  the  other 
breeds,  and  which  would  make  her  not  an  Alder- 
ney at  all,  but  something  else,  we  infer  he  is  not 
aware  of  what  has  been  done  by  scientific  breeders  in 
her  native  island,  through  a  course  of  years,  to  improve 
her   original  form,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  tlio 


breed  pure  and  distinct.  No  doubt  some  mongrel  nrfn- 
descript  has  been  in  his  mind's  eye,  when  he  penned  the 
following:  "In  habit,  constitution,  size,  milking  and 
feeding,  the  Alderney s  are  all  unfit  for  a  farmer." 
"The  cry  is  they  give  rich  milk  and  make  yellow  butter, 
so  does  almost  every  other  hide  bound,  ricketty  cow, 
that  may  be  picked  up  along  the  lanes  or  road  side,  give 
rich  or  thick  milk,  chiefly  because  she  gives  so  little, 
and  by  consequence  that  little  will  make  more  cream 
than  a  similar  quantity  would,  of  milk  taken  from  a 
twenty  to  a  thirty  quart  a  day  cow." 

We  have  owned  cows  which  gave  very  little  milk,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  thin  milk.  That  the  quality  is  ne- 
cessarily  rich  from  a  small  quantity  is  no  more  correct 
than  that  it  should  be  necessarily  thin  from  a  large 
quantity,  and  it  is  a  new  idea  to  us  that  an  old,  ricketty, 
hide  boimd  cow  from  the  roadside  and  with  perhaps  a 
scanty  pittance  of  food  hardly  suflScient  to  support  life, 
should  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  yielding  rich  milk. 
From  what  is  it  secreted  ?  Deep  milkers  are  generally 
thin  in  flesh,  but  they  require  nourishing  food  and  plen- 
ty of  it.  A.  fat  cow  in  the  period  of  deep  milking  is  a 
rare  occurrence.  J.  Gowen  also  in  another  part  of  his 
address  says,  "the  Alderneys  are  such  hard  feeders,  it 
is  impossible  to  get  beef  on  them."  We  hope  to  hear 
from  some  who  have  experience  on  this  point  as  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  their  general  reputation. 


Chester  County  Beef  and  Fat  Cattle. 

On  recurring  to  the  market  reports  of  the  prices  of 
Fat  Cattle,  at  the  yards  of  both  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, any  week  in  the  year,  it  will  be  observed  Chester 
county  fed  beef  always  rates  a  little  higher  per  100  lbs. 
than  that  from  any  other  quarter,  and  it  is  a  common 
remark  that  the  tenderest  and  most  juicy  ribs  and  sirloins 
which  grace  the  tables  of  the  good  livers  in  those  cities, 
are  from  Chester  county.  Pa.  Our  farmers  expect  to  get 
a  little  more  for  their  fat  cattle  than  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket prices,  and  the  Butchers  are  generally  willing  to  give 
it.  The  enquiry  is  often  made,  why  is  this  ?  Although 
some  of  our  best  farmers  occasionally  raise  and  feed  their 
own  cattle,  yet  the  supply  of  what  are  called  stock  cattle, 
generally  comes  from  the  west,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Il- 
linois. These  are  brought  into  suitable  parts  of  the 
county,  for  sale  in  the  fall  of  the  year  generally,  when  they 
are  bought  up  by  the  farmers,  well  wintered,  sometimes 
when  in  good  order,  stall  fed,  and  the  following  season  are 
allowed  to  receive  a  good  coat  of  Pennsylvania  fat  from 
our  rich  pastures,  being  m.ade  ready  for  the  butcher  in 
from  9  to  12  months  from  the  time  they  are  first  purchas- 
ed. The  cause  of  tlieir  supei'iority  may  be  owing  first, 
to  their  being  well  selected.  Chester  county  farmers  are 
generally  good  judges  of  stock.  They  can  see  even  in  a 
poor  bullock,  certaing  fattening  tendencies,  and  detect  a. 
disposition  to  lay  it  on  in  the  proper  places;  they  judge  by 
fineness  of  bone,  good  form,  small  .amount  of  offal,  the 
skin,  and  hair,  and  countenance,  that  an  .animal  will  be 
a  quiet  feeder,  that  its  beef  will  be  juicy,  and  well  inter- 
laded  with  fat,  instead  of  a  coarse,  fibrous,  and  what  is 
called  too  fleshy  a  texture.  This  we  think  explains  the 
matter  in  part.  Then  again  the  quality  of  the  pastures 
is  almost  unrivalled.  The  Green  Grass,  (Poa  Pratensis,) 
gro\vi'  nainraUy  on  our  soils,  even- to  the  top  of  our  highr 
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est  hills,  and  is  admitted  by  all  to  make  the  strongest  and 
best  feeding  pasture  :  stock  prefer  it  to  anything  else. 
On  what  are  called  our  grazing  farms,  the  larger  part  is 
retained  in  this  kind  of  grass,  for  periods  of  from  10  to 
30  years,  without  I'equiring  to  be  ploughed,  and  rather 
improving  in  value  yearly.  The  sod  becomes  so  firm, 
stiff  and  compact  that  every  thing  else  is  smothered  out, 
and  the  green  grass,  and  white  clover  sometimes  with  it, 
have  entire  possession.  Once  in  a  few  years  these  fields 
receive  a  top  dressing  of  lime,  about  50  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  an  occasional  dressing  of  plaster  in  the  winter 
or  spring,  which  is  all  they  require,  and  which  seems  to 
give  them  renewed  luxuriance.  Red  Clover  and  Timothy 
usually  sown  with  the  wheat,  and  mowed  for  two  or  three 
years,  are  then  pretty  much  smothered  out  by  this  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  invaluable  Green  Grass. 

3d.  Our  farmers  generally  avoid  stocking  too  heavy,  by 
which  cattle  have  sufficient  food  even  in  mifavorably  dry 
seasons,  and  in  ordinary  ones  have  a  great  abundance. 
We  could  show  fields  in  this  vicinity,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  where  there  often  appears  to  be  enough  grass 
about  in  clumps  to  keep  considerable  stock  in  thriving 
condition,  and  indeed  it  is  often  found,  that  where  a  por- 
tion are  kept  out  all  winter  on  these  old  pastures,  they  are 
in  better  condition  in  the  spring,  than  those  which  have 
been  confined  to  the  barn  yard,  exclusively  on  dry  fodder 
and  hay. 

Improved  breeds  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  attain  in  Chester 
county,  a  size  and  maturity,  which  has  surprised  many 
from  a  distance.  Here  seems  to  be  especially  the  home 
of  the  Short  Horns  and  Southdowns.  The  latter  which 
from  their  great  hardiness,  are  especially  adapted  for 
thin  soils,  and  scanty  pastures,  attain  on  our  fertile 
hills,  extraordinary  size  and  fatness.  Chester  county 
stock  is  becoming  celebrated  all  over  the  country,  and 
within  a  few  months,  has  been  sent  from  this  vicinity,  to 
various  other  States  even  as  far  South  as  Georgia. 


Experiments  in  top  dressing  for  Hay. 

W.  Clift  of  Stonington,  Ct.,  has  given  through  the 
Agricultor  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiments  in 
top  dressing  for  hay.  We  have  reduced  the  lots  experi- 
mented upon  to  acres,  for  convenience  and  brevity. 

Lot  No.  1,  was  left  without  dressing  as  a  standard  for 
comparison,  and  produced  3920  lbs. 

No.  2,  received  twenty  cart  loads  of  cow-stable  manure, 
valued  at  $12,  and  produced  4880  lbs.  Increase  960  lbs., 
'Which  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  ton  is  worth  $4.80. 
Net  loss  per  acre  $7.20. 

No.  3,  was  dressed  with  eigthy  poiinds  of  prepared  su- 
perphosphate of  lime,  costing  $2.00,  and  yielded  4960 
lbs.     Increase  1040  lbs.  worth  $5.20.     Net  gain,  $3.20. 

No.  4,  had  thirty-two  bushels  of  ashes,  worth  $4.  This 
gave  no  increase. 

No.  5,  was  treated  with  twenty  pounds  of  guano,  mix- 
ed with  three  bushels  of  charcoal  cinders.  Cost,  $2. 
Produce  4000  lbs.     Increase  80  lbs.     Net  loss,  $1.60. 

No.  6,  had  twenty-five  pounds  of  guano  mixed  in  the 
same  way,  worth  $2.50.  Yield,  4720  lbs.  Increase  800 
lbs.     Net  gain  $1.50. 

No.  7,  was  dressed  with  superphosphate  of  lime  of  home 
■manufacture,  made  from  Proff.  Way's  receipt,  value  $4. 
Produce  5280  lbs.     Gain  1360  lbs.     Net  gain  $2.80. 


No.  8,  received  eight  bushels  of  droppings  from  the 
hen  house,  previously  mixed  with  plaster,  and  charcoal 
cinders.  Value  $4.  Produce  5440  lbs.  Increase  1520 
Net  gain  $3.60. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Clift  makes  no  estijnate 
for  the  value  of  the  manure,  beyond  the  first  crop.  This 
must  necessarily  be  considerable,  and  may  in  some  de- 
gree vary  the  result  in  another  season.  It  however  adds 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  manure  to  the  farmer.  The  im- 
mediate gain  per  acre,  it  will  be  seen,  was,  in  most  in- 
stances, over  fifty  per  cent  on  the  outlay. 

Many  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless  tried  experiments 
similar  to  the  above.  Will  they  not  give  us  the  result  of 
their  experience? 


Extraordinary  Product  of  Butter  from  an  Alderney  Cow. 

Thos.  Motley,  jr.,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  butter  made  by  his  imported  Jersey  Cow, 
"Flora,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

She  has  had  no  grain  or  meal,  or  any  food  whatever 
besides  grass,  with  this  exception:  in  August,  September 
and  part  of  October  I  gave  her,  as  I  gave  all  my  other 
cows,  a  feed  of  corn  stalks  morning  and  evening,  as  my 
pastures  were  almost  dried  up.  I  truly  believe  that  with 
a  good  rich  pasture,  she  would  have  done  better  without 
the  corn  fodder,  than  in  my  pasture  with  corn  fodder.  I 
have  now  taken  her  from  pasture,  and  am  feeding  with 
hay  and  ruta  bagas,  and  will  give  you  a  statement  some- 
time hence  of  what  she  makes.  We  commenced  saving 
the  milk  for  cream  May  10th — first  churning  May  18th; 
but  this  was  only  seven  days  milk. 
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To  raise  Chestnuts. 

To  the  prevailing  disposition  to  neglect  the  good  with- 
in our  reach,  and  long  for  something  more  difficult  to  at- 
tain, must  we  attribute  the  neglect  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove the  American  Chestnut.  As  a  shade  tree  merely,  it 
is  hardly  surpassed  for  the  lawn  when  it  has  I'oom,  grow- 
ing to  a  magnificent  size,  with  large  umbrageous  branches 
and  beautiful  tassels.  It  also  grows  rapidly,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  grouping. 

It  is  however  of  the  nuts  chiefly  we  intended  to  speak, 
and  then  quote,  as  appropriate,  the  following  excellent 
article  from  the  Iowa  Farmer.  Boiled  chestnuts,  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  luxury  of  cracking  almonds 
and  shellbarks  around  the  fire  place  of  a  winter's  even- 
ing, surpasses,  in  our  opinion,  them  and  all  other  nuts. 
By  selecting  large  and  fine  specimens  for  seed,  they  can 
no  doubt  be  improved  in  size  and  quality.     French  and 
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Spanisli  Chestnuts  sell  in  Pkiladelpliia  market,  at  from 
25  to  50  cents  "^  quart,  but  are  not  so  sweet  and  palata- 
ble to  our  taste  as  our  native  variety.  They  are  all  how- 
ever well  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation.  The 
Chestnut  tree  lives  to  a  great  age. 

The  Tortmouth  Chestnut  mentioned  by  Loudon,  is  prob- 
ably more  than  eight  hundred  years  old,  having  been 
growing  before  the  conquest  in  1066. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  vaisiug  chestnuts  from  the  seed, 
if  proper  precautious  are  taken  in  gathering,  preserving  and 
planting  the  seed.  The  chestnuts  which  are  designed  for 
planting  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  thoy  are  fully  ripe, 
and  the  largest  and  plumpest  should  be  selected.  They 
should  be  immediately  placed  in  mould  or  sifted  earth  and 
put  away  in  the  cellar,  or  buried  in  the  ground,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  frost,  rats  and  children.  Be  sure  to  use  earth 
enough  about  them  to  prevent  their  heating.  When  the 
spring  opens,  prepare  a  piece  of  ground,  by  pulverizing  and 
plowing  it  deeply,  and  plant  the  seed  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  They  should  not  be  covered  deep,  else  they 
will  rot  in  the  ground.  Half  an  inch  of  covering  will  an- 
swer every  purpose.  If  you  wish  them  to  grow  straight 
and  thriftily,  they  must  be  well  hoed  after  planting.  Thoy 
may  remain  in  the  nursery  rows  two  or  three  years,  but  if 
more  than  two  years  the  tap  root  should  be  cut  away  with  a 
sharp  spade.  They  will  then  throw  out  side-roots,  and  will 
endure  transplanting  the  next  year  all  the  better.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  transplanting  chestnuts,  if  the  tap  root  has 
been  cut  off  a  year  or  two  before.  We  transplanted  six  trees 
last  spring  from  a  nursery  in  this  neighborhood,  and  thoy 
have  since  made  an  average  growth  of  three  feet. 

Many  people  complain  that  their  chestnuts  are  stunted  in 
their  growth,  or  that  they  grow  crooked.  This  may  be  rem- 
edied by  cutting  them  down  even  with  the  ground  so  soon 
as  they  have  become  stout  enough.  They  will  then  throw 
up  a  nice,  straight  shoot,  that  will  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
very  little  if  any  time  is  lost  in  making  a  largo  and  healthy 
tree.  The  whole  nourishnont  from  the  roots,  however,  must 
be  thrown  into  the  one  shoot,  by  cutting  or  rubbing  all 
others  off. 


Profits  and  Pleasures  of  Agriculture. 

Extracts  from  David  Taggart's  Address  before  the  Nor- 
tTiumherland  County  Exhihition,   Oct.  19,   185.3. 

Agriculture  is  profitable,  for  it  is  the  true  source  of  wealth 
not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  nations.  Gold  and  silver,  be- 
cause scarce,  and  in  times  past  hard  to  be  got,  have  been 
chosen  as  the  represent.atives  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  world 
yet  of  themselves  comparatively  useless.  To  a  man  on  adescr 
island,  yonder  bag  of  wheat  or  yellow  corn  were  worth  more 
than  mountains  of  glittering  gold!  The  one  possesses  sub- 
stantial intrinsic  value  of  its  own;  the  other  would  be  worth 
less  than  the  fertile  dust  beneath  his  feet.  Agriculture  is 
profitable,  for  it  affords  an  almost  certain  livelihood,  and  al- 
though it  does  not  furnish  the  opportunities  for  rapid  wealth 
and  sudden  speculation,  neither  is  it  subject  to  those  sad  re- 
verses, which  too  often  shake  the  worlds  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  to  their  centres. 

It  is  pleasant — in  my  humble  judgment,  by  far  the  most 
pleasant  of  all  the  pursuits  of  men.  This  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  men  of  all  callings,  merchants,  manufacturers,  law- 
yers, doctors,  (I  was  going  to  add,  editors  and  preachers,  but 
they  seldom  get  rich,  probably  owing  to  their  honesty,)  when 
they  have  gathered  wealth,  by  the  economy  and  toil  of  early 
and  middle  life,  turn  to  this,  as  pastime  for  their  descending 
years.  If  I  were  the  owner  of  waving  corn  fields  and  low- 
ing herds,  "I  would  not  call  the  king  my  uncle."  I  would 
not  envy  the  lot  of  anj'  man  on  earth,  not  even  the  aspiring 
politician,  the  patriotic  ofiice  seeker,  who  sighs  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  his  country,  and  mourns  the  ingratitude  that 
refuses  the  opportunity — not  even  the  pale  student,  who 
pores  over  musty  books  at  midnight,  with  dim  eyes,  bent 
frame  and  wrinkled  brow — dim,   bent  and  wrinkled  before 


their  time — nor  the  adventurous  merchant  whose  all  may  bo 
overwhelmed  by  a  dashing  wave— nor  the  soldier,  whose 
footsteps  to  glory,  have  been  through  fields  of  blood — over 
carcasses  which  his  "red  right  hand"  has  robbed  of  happiness, 
hope  and  life !  I  would  not  envy  the  monarch  on  his  throne, 
for  I  should  bo  monarch  of  a  realm,  which  brought  no  cares, 
but  such  as  made  me  happy. 

It  is  honorable,  because  it  is  essential,  healthful,  profitable 
and  pleasant — it  is  honorable,  because  the  good  and  great,  the 
high  and  mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  have  followed  it  for  a  pas- 
time or  a  profession.  George  Washington  was  a  farmer, 
and  during  all  his  life  no  conversation  pleased  him  so  well  ' 
as  that  which  referred  to  Agriculture.  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Henry  Clay  vrere  farmers,  and  Uennitago  and  Ashland  will 
bo  wan  with  the  weight  of  ten  thousand  years,  before  their 
names  shall  be  forgotten  !  Daniel  Webster  was  a  farmer,  and 
happier  among  the  beautiful  herds  of  Marshfield,  than  when 
Senates  and  Cabinets  hung  upon  his  words,  or  Austrian  Min- 
isters wilted  before  his  pen. 

When  Rome,  .afterwards  the  mightiest  city  of  ancient  times, 
was  girt  about  by  her  foes,  when  the  conquering  armies  of 
Jjlqui  and  Volsci  were  pressing  her  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion, she  summoned  a  plowman  from  his  plow,  and  invested 
him  with  more  than  regal  power.  That  plowman's  word  be- 
came the  absolute  law  of  the  Republic.  The  Conscript  Fath- 
ers bowed  to  his  dictation,  and  proud  patricians  obeyed  with- 
out questioning.  The  jewelled  fingers  of  Rome's  loftiest  no- 
bles were  pointed,  not  in  scorn,  but  admiration  at  the  broad 
brow  of  the  sun  burnt  fiirmer.  By  his  wisdom  and  courage  the 
Republic  was  saved,  and  Cincinnatus  returned  from  victo- 
rious armies  and  shouting  multitudes  to  his  crops  and  his 
cattle ! 

Then  shall  this  ancient,  essential,  healthful,  profitable, 
pleasant  and  honorable  Art  stand  still,  while  every  other  Art 
and  Science  is  pressing  on  with  rapid  footsteps  to  startling 
results  .and  mighty  achievements?  AVhile  JIanufacturers 
and  Commerce  build  up  proud  cities,  and  adorn  them  with 
the  tropies  of  their  success,  shall  the  tillers  of  the  soil  follow 
wooden  plows  in  the  same  furrows  that  were  turned  by  their 
ancestors,  some  hundred  j'cars  ago?  While  the  Lightning 
bears  our  messages,  and  an  element  not  less  mighty  propels 
our  cars  upon  land,  and  our  ships  upon  the  sea,  bearing  the 
products  of  our  fields  with  ten  times  the  celerity  as  when 
our  fathers  or  grandfathers  occupied  the  places  we  now  hold, 
shall  those  products  be  reared  with  the  same  toil  and  of  no 
better  quality  than  when  they  reared  them? 

The  answer  has  gone  forth,  not  from  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
alone,  but  from  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  the  Preacher's  study, 
the  Physician's  ofiice,  and  the  Mechanic's  workshop,  for  all 
are  willing  to  unite  in  the  delightful  task  of  improving  the 
cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  thereby  improving  every  man's 
means  of  living,  his  convenience  comfort  and  happiness — 
they  have  answered — you  have  answered  by  your  presence 
here  to-day  :  "Agriculture  shall  not  stand  still.  It  shall 
keep  pace  with  its  sister  arts." 

How  shall  it  be  made  to  keep  pace?  By  the  establishment 
of  societies  like  this — by  the  foundation  and  circulation  of 
papers  devoted  to  it;  by  men  learning  not  only  from  their 
own  experience,  but  from  the  experience  of  all  other  men 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  It  is  this  combination  of  mind 
and  interchange  of  experience,  which  give  to  civilized  men 
men  having  a  written  language,  their  immeasurable  superi'pji 
ority  over  savages,  whose  thoughts  and  experiments  can  only 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  word  of  mouth. 

If  any  man  doulits  the  efficiency  of  the  agents  I  have  spo- 
ken of,  let  him  go  first  into  a  country  where  Agricultural  So- 
cieties and  Agricultural  Presses  have  been  at  work  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  into  a  region  where  such   things 
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are  unknown — observe  the  difforcnco  in  everytbing  about 
them;  iu  their  fields,  in  their  dwelliugs,  orc-hard.s,  f;;;rdons. 
A  person  coming  from  the  highly  culdvatod  fields  of  Eng- 
land, or  from  tlio  finer  portions  of  Now  York,  or  our  own 
South  Eastern  Counties,  might  find  even  among  u^,  some 
very  slow  and  awkwaril  ways  of  doing  things.  He  might  see 
some  poor  ploughs,  and  clumsy  harrows.  Ke  raight  tell  of 
a  drilling  machine  at  home,  that  would  put  iu  more  grain  in 
a  day  than  could  bo  done  by  hand  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
do  it  much  better  too;  or  of  an  implement  that  would  cut 
down  more  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  grass  in  one  day,  with  a  cer- 
tiiin  number  of  hands,  than  twice  the  number  could  do  in 
twice  the  time  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  might  tell  of  well 
bred  horses,  more  v.aluable  than  three  or  four  common  ani- 
mals; or  of  an  improved  cow  or  bull,  that  he  would  not  trade 
for  a  whole  herd  of  such  peaked,  scraggy  creatures,  as  obtain 
their  winter's  living  from  some  of  our  farmer's  dung  piles.— 
Now  there  is  only  one  way  to  put  an  end  to  this  bragging, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  I  think.  Sir,  we  are  fast  com- 
ing to  it.  I  mean  by  this  friendly  strife,  this  emulation  among 
ourselves,  to  excel  each  other,  in  rearing  animals,  grain, 
vegetables  and  fruit,  and  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  go  into  re- 
gions more  backward  than  our  own,  and  make  the  same 
brags  that  this  progressive  gentleman  has  been  making  to  us. 


Penna.  Poultry  Society's  Ezhibition. 
The  following  are  the  premiums  awarded  bv  tlie  various 
Committees : 

CLASS  NO.    1  TO    NO.  4. 

For  Buff  Shanghais,  over  1  year,  Robert  Eurrell,  $5  ;  John 
McGowen,  $3.  Under  1  year,  S.  C.  Radford,  $-i,  Jonathan 
Dorwart,,  $2. 

For  White  Shanghais,  over  1  year,  Harman  Osier,  $5  ; 
Dr.  Wm.  Gibson,  $'.u  Under  1  year,  F.  Brown,  4  ;  E.  Pratt 
$2. 

For  Black  Shanghais,  over  1  year,  C.  J.  Wolbert,  $5. 
Under  1  year,  C.  J.  Wolbert,  4  :  Thos.  T.  Tasker,  $2. 

For  Gray  Shanghais,  Wm.  Hammond,  two  premiums,  $5 
and  S2. 

For  Bramah  Pootra,  over  1  year,  Dr.  J.  T.  Crabbe,  $5  ;  J. 
S.  Lippincott,  $3.  Under  1  year,  I)r.  J.  T.  Crabbe,  $4  ; 
Rittonhouse  Fraley,    $2. 

The  Cochin  Chinas,  over  1  year,  John  Sherwood,  $5  ;  no 
second  premium.  Under  1  year,  Dr.  J.  T.  Crabbe,  $4;  Jon- 
athan Dorwart,  §2. 

For  Chittagongs,  Robert  Burwoll,  $5,  John  J.  Hoopos, 
$4. 

For  Marsh  Shanghais,  under  1  year,  Henry  Bowman,  $4. 
S.  C.  Radford,  $2. 

Fowls  contributed  by  the  following  named  persons  were 
deemed  worthy  of  special  notice  :— R.  Jackson,  I.  Killion, 
Wm.  M.  CofBn,  Henry  Bowman,  C.  S.  Smith,  Jr.,  R.  Bur- 
well,  L.  H.  Twaddell,  John  Sturges,  M.  Happersett,  L.  J. 
Alteraus.  Jno.  B.  Perry,  E.  Lornry,  G.  W.  Holmes,  Wm.  K. 
Cox,  Wm.  H.  Stewart,  John  G.  Palmer,  J.  S.  Lippincott,  D. 
Moreland,  John  Maloney,  W.  W.  Clarke,  Capt.  Marston,  U. 
S.  Navy,  F.  B.  Tiers,  Jos.  Brady,  George  Murgatroydo, 
Wm.  R.  Marston,  C.  J.  Wolbert,  G.  &  C.  K.  Engle,  John 
Dieble,  S.  W.  Taylor,  John  Rinks,  and  Jonathan  Dorwart. 
CLASS  NO  5,  TO  NO.  13. 

For  Booby  Fowls,  over  1  yenr,  Wm.  S.  Strochbine,  $5. 

For  Maylay  Fowls,  under  1  year,  W.  Baldwin,    $4. 

For  Black  Spanish,,  over  1  year,  R.  Fraley,  $5  ;  Harman 
Osier,  $3.  Under  ]  year,  Wm.  Baldwin,  §4,  ;  R.  Fralev, 
$2. 

For  Dorkings,  R.  Fraley,  $5. 

For  Black  Java,  under  1  j^ear,  Dr.  W.  Gibson,  $4. 


For  Dominiques,  over  1  year,  J.  R.  Supplee,  $5;  Jas.  Kil 
lion,  $3.     Under  1  year,  R.  Fraley,  4  ;  J.  R.  Supplee,  $2. 

For  Jersey  Blues,  over  1  year,  C.  G.  Carson,  §5. 

Special  notices  were  made  of  young  Spanish  Stags  belong- 
ing to  Wm.  Baldwin  and  Jas.  Killiou 

CLAS8  NO.    14  TO  25. 

For  Game  Fowls  over  1  year,  F.  G.  Wolbert,  S5  ;  do.,  S3. 
Under  1  year,  Wm.  Cox,  Jr.,  S4  ;  E.  A  Rockhill,  $2. 

For  Polands,  over  1  year,  A.  Holden,  $5  ;  L.  H.  Twad- 
dell, $3.     Under  1  year,  L.  H.  Twaddell,  $4. 

For  Golden  Crested  Hamburgs,  over  1  year,  P.  R.  Freas, 
$5.     Under  1  year,  do.,  $4. 

For  Bolton  Grays,  over  1  year,  A.  Holden,  $5.  Under  1 
year,  R.  S.  Nelson,  S4. 

For  Golden  Pheasants,  over  1  3'ear,  A.  Holden,  $5. 

For  Silver  Pheasant,  over  1  year,  R.  S.  Nelson,  §5.  Un- 
der 1  year,  do.,  $4. 

For  Bantams,  over  1  year,  Wm.  Leonard,  $5. 

For  Silver  Soabrights,  over  1  year,  C.  W.  Bender,  $4. 

Pheasant  Bantams,  over  1  year,  Henry  Mott,  $5. 

Black  Bantams,  under  1  year,  R.  Fralej-,  $4. 

Japan  Silkeys,  over  1  j-ear,  $5.     H.  Bowman  §3. 

Frizzles,  under  1  year,  Wm.  R.  Cox,  $4 ;  John  Dieble, 
$2. 

Capons,  J.    S.  Lippincott,  $5  ;  G.  W.  Holme  $3. 

Guineas,  over  1  year,  T.  J.  Folwell,  $5. 

Fowls  conti-ibuted  by  L.  H.  Twaddell,  Jesse  Williams  and 
William  C.  Fisher,  are  awarded  special  notices. 

CLASS    NO.    26  TO    NO    28. 

For  Domestic  Turkeys,  over  1  year.  Dr.  Wm.  Gibson,  $5. 
Under  1  year,  L.  H.  Twaddell,  $4  S.  C.  Radford,  $2. 

Wild  Geese,  (in  the  pool.)  J.  R.  Supplee,  §5. 

Domestic  Geese,  S.  C.   Radford,  $5  ;  Henry  Bowman,  $3. 

Muscovy  Ducks,  over  1  year,  Wm.  Wister,  $5  ;  D.  W. 
Prescott,  $3.  Under  1  year,  H.  Bowman,  $4  ;  S.  C.  Rad- 
ford, $2. 

Aj-losbury,  over  1  year.  Dr.  Wm.  Gibson,  $5;  George 
Drayton  $3.     Under  1  year,  S.  C.  Radford,  $4  ;  do.,  $2. 

Common  Ducks,  over  1  year,  Jesse  Williams,  $5.  Under 
1  year,  H.  Bowman.  $4;  John  G.  Palmer,  $2. 

Mule  Ducks,  under  1  year,  H.  Bowman,  $4  ;  S.  C.  Rad- 
ford, $2. 

White  Turkeys,  special  premiums  of  S3. 
CLASS   NO.     29. 

Pigeons — For  best  display,  E.  P.  Lowry,  $5  ;  for  second 
best,  Peter  Barker,  $2. 

A  display  of  Magpies,  by  Wm.  W.  Clark  ;  Moor  Pigeons, 
by  E.  Lowry,  and  Nuns,  by  P.  Barker,  as  reported,  are  wor- 
thy of  special  notice. 

CLASS     NO.    30. 

Canaries — Wm.  Johnson,  for  best  display,  $5  ;  Jos.  Rich- 
ards, for  second  best  display,  §2. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

To  S.  C.  Radford,  for  the  most  extensive  variety,  $1  75 
per  head. 

For  imported  fowls — Wm.  Cox  Jr.,  $5,  game  ;  C.  &  C.  J^. 
Engle,  S5,  Cochin  China  ;  Jesse  Williams,  S'5,  white  Japan  ; 
Wm.  Baldwin.  $5  each  for  white  Dorkings,  black  Spanish 
and  Malay  ;  W.  H,  Stewart,  S3,  English  Pheasants  ;  Wm. 
C.  Leonard,  S3  each,  for  China  Pheasants,  black  Bantams 
and  California  Patridges  ;  R.  L.  Rutter,  S3  each,  for  Bi-ngal 
and  India  Games  ;  Juo.  MeGowan,  So  for  Buff  Shanghais  ; 
to  H.  G.  Hembold,  $3,  for  yellow  and  black  Shanghais, 
crossed  ;  B.  Jackson,  $3,  fine  Shanghais  ;  G.  W.  Holmes, 
$3,  buflF  Shanghais  ;  George  Murgatroyde,  $3,  do.  ;  H.  J. 
Helrabold,  $3,  beach  Shanghais  :  Dr.  Casper  Wistar,  $.3, 
white  Ring  Doves  ;  Chas.Dyott,  $5,  Canaries  ;  William  M. 
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Collura,  two  prominms,  $3  each  for  Shanghais  ;  Joseph 
Whiirton,  $3  for  game  ;  James  Killion,  S2  for  fancy  coop  ; 
Jas.  Colhim,  $2,  for  do.;  Wm.  Wistar,  $3  for  Game  ;  Jas. 
Killion,  $3,  fine  display  of  Shanghais  :  William  M.  Collum, 
$3,  do.;  John  B.  Perry,  $3  each,  for  Pigeons  and  Shang- 
hais ;  Joseph  Brady,  $3,  and  Georgo  Simlor,  $3,  for  game 
fowls. 

The  Executive  committe  return  thanks  to  Chas.  W.  Bond- 
er, Esq..  for  the  loan  of  Cautelo's  patent  Incubator,  which 
has  added  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 

Some  of  the  fowls  in  the  exhibition  are  so  highly  prized 
by  their  owners,  that  they  cannot  be  purchased,  Seventy- 
five  dollars  wore  offered  and  refused,  for  a  trio  of  white 
Shanghais. 


VALTJE  OF  LIME. 

Extracts  from  the  address  of  the  Hon.  A.  Hayes,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  dolivored  at  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  at 
York,  Pa.,  October  7,  1853. 

On  a  visit,  two  years  ago,  to  one  of  our  least  fertile  town- 
ships, I  was  surprised  at  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
farms,  where  the  land  was  naturally  so  thin  and  unpromi- 
sing. The  fields  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  the  buildings,  orchards  and  fences,  proclaimed  that  the 
proprietors  were  well  doing,  .and,  to  use  an  expressive 
phrase,  lived  at  home.  I  was  told  that  appearances,  in  this 
instance,  did  not  deceive  ;  that  within  ten  years  a  revolution 
had  been  wrought  by  the  use  of  lime  ;  and  that  whereas,  15 
years  ago,  the  man  who  owned  40  or  50  acres  of  land,  in 
that  neighborhood,  was  sure  to  starve  on  it  if  he  had  no 
other  resources,  now,  the  owner  of  such  a  tract  would  grow 
rich  from  its  products.  And  in  fact  this  land,  under  the  new 
plan  of  dressing  it  with  lime,  produced  as  good  crops  as  the 
limestone  lands  in  the  rich  valley  of  Pequea.  There  are 
other  parts  of  that  county,  where  the  lauds,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lime,  have  been  enhanced  in  v.aluo  from  500  to  1000 
per  cent.  The  value,  indeed,  which  h.as  already  been  added 
to  real  property  in  Liinoaster  county,  by  lime,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  calculate;  and  yet  the  use  of  it  is  but  fairly  begun.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  s.ay,  that,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
from  this  time,  it  will  treble  the  annual  production  of  the 
whole  county. 

More  than  twenty  j^ears  ago,  I  was  accustomed  to  pass 
several  times  a  year  .along  the  road  from  Reading  to  Lan- 
caster, and  just  after  leaving  a  tract  of  hilly  woodland, 
called  the  Forest,  came,  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  to  a 
village,  now  the  Borough  of  Adamstown.  It  lies  in  a  very 
narrow  valley,  between  pretty  lofty  hills.  The  soil  is  the 
rod  sand-stone;  and  it  was,  at  that  time,  thin  and  apparently 
unproductive.  The  farms  in  the  vicinity  might  have  been 
purchased,  as  I  have  been  informed,  for  SlO  or  $15  an  acre. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  since  they  beg.an  to  lime  their  land  ; 
and  two  farms,  in  that  vicinity,  have  within  the  la.st  three 
years  been  actu.ally  sold  for  $100  an  acre.  This  land  is  now 
as  productive  as  any  in  the  county.  Facts  like  these  should 
convince  every  skeptic  of  the  value  of  lime.  They  are  par- 
ticularly encouraging  here,  when  there  is  so  much  land  pre- 
cisely of  the  kind,  on  which  the  application  of  lime  would 
place  an  enhanced  value  of  500  to  1000  per  cent.  Is  there 
any  other  means  by  which  wealth  can  be  .so  certainly  and 
speedily  .accumulated?  The  owner  of  a  small  farm,  valued, 
say  at  Si 000,  in  two  or  three  years,  maj',  by  an  outbiy  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  which  will  be  more  than  reimbursed  in 
the  mean  time  by  his  increased  crops,  find  himself  worth 
$5000. 

In  view  of  su;'h  facts,  it  would  be  perfectly  idle  to  enter 
upon  the  <liscus.-ion  of  the  question,  (if  question  it  may  be 
willed)  whether  lirao  is  a  fertilizer,  or  whether  it  is  benefi- 
cial or  not.     Assuming  that  it  was    one  of  the  most  impor- 


tant means  of  improving  the  soil — in  what  manner  ought  it 
to  be  applied  ? 

The  quality  or  condition  of  the  soil  must  always  be  re- 
garded, in  determining  this  question.  If  it  be  one  of  con- 
siderable strength,  already  capable  of  producing  a  heavy 
vegetation,  and  is  full  of  insect  life,  then,  it  would  seem, 
the  lime  should  be  applied  quick  from  the  kiln  and  plough- 
ed in,  so  that  its  action  upon  the  organic  substances  may  be 
exerted  with  energy,  converting  into  nutritious  sustenance 
for  the  crops,  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  living  animal 
matters  with  which,  in  so  many  various  forms,  the  soil  is  re- 
plete. It  is  known  to  be  very  destructive  to  grub  worms, 
animalcula3,  and  insects  of  all  descriptions,  with  which  the 
ground  is  tenanted  ;  and  the  soil  is  natur.ally  made  richer  by 
their  dissolution.  If  the  soil  is  thin  and  gravelly,  it  maybe 
better  to  apply  it  to  the  surface,  as  .a  top  dressing,  and  after 
it  has  been  for  sometime  slaked.  Such  soils  are  supposed  to 
require  a  loss  quantity  of  lime,  and  show  the  eflTect  of  the 
application  more  strikingly  than  those  which  are  stronger. 
While  it  apparently  gives  a  greater  consistency  to  the  for- 
mer, it  operates  upon  stiff,  clayey  lands  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  mellow  and  friable. 

Lime  has  also  the  remarkable  property  of  attracting 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere;  which  makes  it  invaluable  in 
our  dry  seasons,  enabling  the  crops  to  bear  the  effects  of 
our   long   summer   droughts   with    comparatively  small  in- 

jiiry. 

But  not  only  is  there  a  great  variety  in  soils,  but  also  in 
the  constituents  of  the  limestone  rock,  and  consequently  in 
the  quality  of  lime,  which  is  manufactured  from  it :  there- 
fore, in  order  to  reap  all  the  benefit  derivable  from  this 
substance,  the  lime  as  well  as  the  ground  should  bo  anal- 
yzed. 

There  are  some  instances,  (though  these  arc  rare,)  in 
which  lime  appears  to  have  had  no  effect  on  land.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  while  I  was  spreading  lime  over  my  ground, 
professed  his  utter  want  of  faith  in  its  efficacy,  and  on  my 
inquiring  the  reason,  told  me  ho  had  applied  lime  to  a  farm 
he  lived  upon  a  few  years  before,  lying  along  the  river, 
near  the  borough  of  Washington,  and  he  could  not  see,  that 
it  ever  benefited  his  laud,  to  the  value  of  one  silver  six- 
pence. 

Dr. ,  of  Pequea  valley,    also  informed  me,  that  in 

using  lime  upon  his  farm,  he  had  observed  that  iu  one  of  his 
fields  it  was  perfectly  inert,  producing  no  effect  at  all :  this 
lay  along  the  Pequea  creek,  whereas,  on  the  other  fields  of 
his  place,  it  was  of  manifest  advantage. 

The  true  explanation  of  such  facts,  I  t.ake  to  be,  that 
these  soils  had  already  abundance  of  lime  in  theui ;  adding 
more  was,  therefore,  mere  superfluity.  A  proper  analysis 
would  have  saved  these  persons  their  bootless  expenditure 
of  money,  time  and  labor. 

Chemistry,  a  science  of  modern  growth,  has  been  of  in- 
calculable service  to  .\griculture.  It  has  disclosed  the  fact 
that  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  plants,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  cereal  grains  and  grasses.  We  perceive  in 
this  a  reason  why  the  deeper  soils  of  valleys  and  what  are 
called  the  river  bottom  lands,  with  their  rich  loam,  should 
be  replete  with  this  substance  mixed  with  the  soil.  Depos- 
ited on  all  adjacent  higher  grounds  by  the  dccayeil  and  do- 
composed  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  it  is  carried  down 
by  rains  and  snows,  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  left  on  the 
lower.  Hence  its  abundance  there,  and  its  pciircity  on  grav- 
elly eminences  and  the  hill-sidos.  The  application  of  chem- 
istry to  agriculture  has  further  shown,  that  tliere  are  certain 
constituents  essential  to  every  fertile  soil,  though  the  pro- 
portion.<<  in  which  they  exist  are  not  determined,  and  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  many  and  careful  experiments,  made 
for  the  purpose.  Those  constituents  are  lime,  potash,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  alumina  or  clay,  silica  or  sand,  humus,  iron  ns 
a  peroxide,    chlorine,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,    and 
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animal  and  vegetable  or  orgauic  mutter. 

Each  of  these  substances, — in  some  quantit}', — must  ab- 
solutely bo  present ;  an  abundance  or  excess  of  any  or  all 
t'.ie  rest,  will  not  atono  for  the  want  of  it.  As  to  lime, 
which  may  appear  to  be  receiving  undue  attention,  it  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  all  plants  and  of  every  part  of  them, 
existing  combined  with  various  acids  in  the  root,  stalk, 
blade,  and  grain,  or  seed.  In  animals,  it  forms  with  phos- 
phoric acid  a  large  proportion  of  the  bony  structure.  Its 
application,  therefore,  is  directly  beneficial  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  .as  any  food,  which  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
nnimal  is  beneficial :  but  it  is  of  still  further  benefit,  by  aid- 
ing the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters  in  the  soil,  and 
thereby  disengaging  the  mineral  substances  they  contained 
when  organized,  and  fitting  them  for  the  support  of  a  new 
growth. 

Lime  is  also  believed  to  be  a  powerful  solvent  of  the  sand 
in  soils,  which  contains  many  of  the  elements  of  plants  ; 
these  being  sot  free  by  its  action,  minister  to  the  growth  of 
vegetation.  This,  by  many,  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  most 
important  properties.  As  a  fertilizer  it  combines  qualities 
not  often  united,  being  not  only  rapid  and  powerful  in  its 
action,  but  it  is  also  durable.  Many  are  the  instances,  in 
which  its  effects  have  been  visible  twenty  years  after  it  was 
applied.  In  this  respect,  it  excels  all  other  manures.  In 
most  of  them,  indeed,  it  enters  more  or  less  largely  as  a 
component  p.art,  whether  they  consist  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble remains.  It  is  a  material  constituent  of  the  most  costly 
of  the  concentrated  fertilizers.  It  is  recommended  by  its 
cheapness  and  its  adaptation  to  all  sorts  of  lands,  for  with 
extremely  few  and  rare  exceptions,  it  is  never  applied  with- 
out essential  advantftge ;  and  it  is  particularly  commended 
to  the  fiirmers  and  land  owners  of  York  county,  .as  afford- 
ing the  ready  and  sure  means  of  rendering  the  thin,  gravel- 
ly, unproductive  soils  of  your  hilly  townships,  as  productive 
as  those  of  your  fat  and  luxuriant  valleys.  Though  we 
have  suggested  some  considerations  for  determining  how  it 
sliould  be  applied,  yet  it  certainly  is  a  characteristic  of 
lime,  that  apply  it  how  you  will,  whether  as  top-dressing  or 
ploughed  in  with  the  seed,  whether  fresh  from  the  kiln  or 
after  it  has  lain  for  weeks  and  months  exposed  to  the  air, — 
under  all  circumstances, — it  is  beneficial. 


Large  Deciduous  Cypresses. 
We  find  in  the  English  Gardeners'  Chronicle  the  follow- 
ing as  the  dimensions  of  what  is  quoted  as  an  enormous 
Cypress  tree,  quite  a  lusus  naturce  there.  It  is  growing 
in  the  vicarage  of  Boxley,  Kent:  height  GO  feet,  the 
spread  of  the  lower  brandies,  which  feather  quite  to  the 
ground  about  45  feet,  girth  9  feet  4  inches  at  2  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  7  feet  3  inches  at  6  feet.  It  stands  on 
on  the  edge  of  a  small  pond,  in  which  its  roots  luxuriate, 
being  natural  to  swampy  ground.  The  thought  occurred 
to  us  what  is  the  girt  of  that  magnificent  specimen  grow- 
ing in  the  Bartram  Garden,  rhiladelpliia,  and  in  a  simi- 
l-.ir  situation,  near  a  small  pond,  if  we  recollect  rightly. 
Perhaps  our  friend  T.  Meehan  can  inform  us.  In  Bux- 
ton's Mexico,  a  cypress  is  alluded  to,  which  would  girth 
17  yards,  over  fifty  feet,  and  there  were  many  others  of 
equal  size  on  the  Chapultepec  heights,  near  Mexico, 
some  of  which  were  sadly  battered  by  the  American  can- 
non at  tlie  time  of  the  storming  of  the  fort.  That  our 
English  cousins  should  consider  a  tree  of  nine  feet  girth, 
worthy  of  a  newspaper  p.aragraph,  shows  at  least  that 
they  have  not  been  to  America,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
Englishman,  who  was  relating  with  great  gusto  to  his 
American  visitor  the  natural  wonders  of  their  Island,  and 
among  other  things,  as  a  fact,  whether  he  believed  it  or 


not,  that  their  great  river,  the  Thames,  was  really  150 
miles  long.  He  had  never  heard  of  that  small  stream, 
the  Mississippi,  over  2000  miles  in  length. 

*c*- 

Durham  Bull  "Napier." 
Our  friend  John  Worth,  near  West  Chester,  who  is  be- 
coming somewhat  celebrated  as  a  breeder  of  improved 
cattle  and  sheep,  has  within  a  few  days  past  disposed  of 
this  magnificent  Bull,  to  William  Mcl'oy,  Esq.,  Pendle- 
ton county,  Virginia.  He  has  already  started  and  we 
hope  to  hear  of  his  safe  arrival  at  his  new  quarters. 
"Napier"  was  a  very  stylish  Bull,  and  took  our  fancy, 
when  we  first  saw  him,  so  much  that  we  engaged  an  ar- 
tist to  draw  his  portrait,  some  months  ago,  as  a  model 
Bull  in  many  points,  and  we  hope  to  have  it  engraved 
for  the  Farm  .Journal.  lie  is  coming  three  years  old, 
was  bred  by  H.  Vail  of  New  York,  who  sold  him  to  T. 
P.  Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  from  whom  he  was  pur- 
chased by  John  Worth.  He  has  some  of  the  Bates  blood, 
now  so  highly  valued.  His  dam  was  Fanny,  got  by  Me- 
teor, out  of  the  celebrated  Oxford  cow.  We  assure  the 
farmers  of  Pendleton  county,  they  have  got  a  valuable 
animal. 


Tree  of  Ten  Thousand  Images. 

If  Ave  had  not  heard  so  many  nu^rvellous  accounts 
of  the  perform-ances  and  skill  of  Japanese  Gardeners  and 
Florists,  we  should  discredit  the  subjoined  account  at 
once,  which  is  taken  from  the  English  Gardeners'  Chroni- 
cle. When  however  it  is  related  as  a  fact,  in  the  Botan- 
ical Register,  of  a  dwarf  tree  being  exhibited  at  Jeddo  in  a 
lacquered  box  with  branches,  occupying  ten  square  inches, 
we  are  prepared  for  ajiy  thing  else.  Gardening  in  China 
and  Japan,  if  accounts  are  true,  has  attained  a  point,  to 
which  there  is  not  even  an  approximation  elsewhere.  It 
cannot  even  be  compared  with  anything  we  know,  be- 
cause we  know  of  nothing  like  it.  Trees  and  plants  with 
them  seem  to  be  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter,  forced 
or  stunted  in  growth  and  habit,  twisted,  inverted  or 
moulded  into  fantastic  shapes, to  suit  the  fancy.  The  ar- 
ticle is  as  follows : 

I  have  lately  become  acquainted  with  a  young  man,  by 
birth  a  budhist,  and  a  native  of  Mongol  Tartar}',  now  eon- 
verted  to  Chistianity.  lie  told  me  that  he  had  been  a  pil- 
grimage with  his  father,  when  a  boj',  to  the  tree  of  10,000 
images,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Hue's  Travels  in 
Tartary.  I  remember  seeing  an  article  relating  to  it  in  your 
columns,  in  which  the  truth  of  the  story  was  doubted.  I 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  you  to 
hear  from  an  eye-witness,  and  one  whose  word  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  his  account  of  this  marvellous  production. 
His  description,  which  I  wrote  down  from  his  own  dictation, 
is  as  follows,  viz  : — The  tree  is  near  the  wall  of  China,  in  the 
city  of  Cayiio  ^?)  ;  the  heighth  of  the  tree  is  8  (que  SO)  feet, 
and  the  trunk  five  men  could  not  embrace.  The  leaves  are 
of  different  colors,  which  no  dimbt  has  been  done  by  the 
Llamas  ;  ever}-  leaf  has  a  character  and  the  same  in  each, 
which  would  signify  in  all  the  Arabic  writings,  T —  In 
August  the  tree  begins  to  produce  leaves,  and  they  spread 
the  same  as  feathers,  whicli  are  also  of  difl'erent  colors  ;  and 
this  tree  exists  now  as  the  (irinciple  oliject  of  worship  in 
Tartary,  and  which  people  visit  on  jiilgrimage.  Fr(!ni  his 
description  of  the  leaf  I  thought  it  resembled  the  Magnolia 
and  in  showing  him  one,  he  immediately  identified  it.  He 
said  that  the  character  was  caused  by  some  kind  of  grafting 
when  the  tree  was  young,  and  that  the  leaf  has  it  from  its 
earliest  appearance.  Ho  also  assured  me  that  he  could  col- 
lect leaves  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  tree.  Though 
this  account  differs  in  sotuc  points  from  Hue's  it  certainly 
confirms  it  to  a  great  extent. — Sttmnvt  Gurncy,  jun. 


SYtPH, 

A  Short  Horn  Heifer,  one  year  old  last  April,  bred  and  owned  bv  Seih  A.  Buslinell,  of  Hartford,  Trumbuil  county,  Oliio. 

Sylpli  was  sired  by  Pontiac,  (sire  and  dam  imiiorted.)  Her  dam  was  Twin  by  Ulestern,  by  England,  by  Matchem,  sired  by  Matchem  out  of 
T>ady  Lodi.  Matchem  was  got  by  Request  an  imjiorted  bull  by  Request  out  of  Favorite,  which  was  the  line  of  Comet,  out  of  Flora  by  Favor- 
ite. Lady  Lodi  was  got  by  Request  out  of  Young  Ueautj-,  bred"  by  Charles  Henrv  H;ill.  E  ■;q.,  of  llastani .  Her  sire  was  Request  by  Favorite,  a 
!jon  of  old  Favorite  by  Comet.    Her  dam  was  Flora,  byGeorae,  by  Phenomenon  ont  of  Pliilis  by  Petrarch. 

The  dam  of  England  was  by  Young  Request,  a  full  brother  of  Matchem  out  of  Young  Lady  Floyd,  whose  line  was  Favorite  from  Coiuet.  bred 
liy  John  Mealy,  of  Durham,  England. 

riestorn's  dam  was  sired  by  imported  Tall\Tand.  owned  by  Michael  Sullivant,  Esq.,  of  Columbus.    [See  pedigree  of  Tallyrand.] 


I,AI.J..l  ROOKH. 

The  jiroiterty  of  Seth  A.  I$u.shi:Cll,  of  Hartford,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, is  a  She-*  Horn  Heifer,  2  years  old  last  April,  of  a  dark  red  color,  am- 
iili'  chest  a;id  beautiful  deer  like  expression,  which  the  artist  has  well  portrayed  in  Jie  cut. 

Slie  was  .-.iied  by  Tccuiiisi'li,  by  Favorite,  (No.  2009)  by  Wye  Comet,  (1591)  impocted,  dan,  xtosa  bv  Young  Denton,  (0G3)  g.  dam  Tuberose  (im- 
piirteil;  by  Xorih  .Si:ir.  (l';ai  gr  g.  dam  Tuberose  by  Cripple,  (173)gr.gr.  g.  dam  Tul.p  by  Comet,  (155)  gr.gr.gr.  g.  dam  Cherry  by  Ludrone,  gr.  gr. 
■iV.-^r.  !i.  dam  by  Dauby,  (I'.iOi  gr.  gr.  gr.gr.  gr.  g.  dam  by  Young  Favorite.    (See  Herd  Rook,  vol.  lands  ) 

The  dam  of  Tecumsoh  wnx  Miss  Lawrence,  bred  in  England  by  Mr.  Booth,  of  Smedley  Royal,  Lancashire,  imported  in  1835  by  Samuef  Allen, 
(if  New  \  .jrl;.    Mi.ss  Lawrence  was  got  by  Young  Comet.  (906.)    (See  pedigree  of  Miss  Lawrence,  American  Herd  Book,  vol.  1st.) 

Tlie  dam  of  Lalla  Rook  was  Ruby,  by  Ulestern,  by  England,  by  Matchem,  by  Matchem  out  of  Lady  Lodi.  Matchem  was  got  by  Request,  an- 
juijiorted  hull  by  Kcquest  out  of  Favorite,  which  was  the  line  of  Comet  out  of  Flora  by  Favorite.  Flora  was  a  valuable  breeder  and  great 
milker.  Lady  Lodi  was  got  by  Request  out  of  Young  Beauty,  bred  by  Charles  Her  y  Hall.  Esq.,  of  Hastam.  Her  sire  was  Request  by  Favor- 
ite, a  sun  of  old  Favorite  by  Comet.    Her  dam  was  Flora  by  George,  by  Pheuomenou  out  of  Philis  by  Petrarch . 

The  daui  of  England  was  by  Youtig  Request,  a  full  brother  of  Matchem  out  of  Youug  Lady  Floyd,  whose  line  was  Favorite  from  Comet,  bred 
by  .fohu  Mealy  of  Durliam, England. 

Ulestern's  ilnui  was  sired  by  imported  Tallyrand,  owned  by  Michael  Sullivant,  Esq.,  of  Columbus. 

The  dam  of  Ridiy  was  Starry,  a  very  superior  milker. 
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HESSIAN   FLY. 

Agreoalilj  tu  promise  in  last  number,  and  the  request  of 
our  friend  J.  11.  Alexander,  we  give  engravings  of  tbe  male 
and  feuialo  Winged  Hessian  Fly — with  a  detailed  description, 
of  its  different  stages,  and  habits.  We  think  it  can  be  easily 
recognized  by  the  close  observer. 

The  first  scientific  description  of  the  Hession  fly  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  for  July,  1817,  No.  3.  i.  45,  by  the  late  distin- 
guished entomologist,  Thomas  Say.  He  there  gives  it  the 
systematic  name  of  the  cccidoitvjia  destructor ;  and  to  his  de- 
scription adds  a  few  remarks  relative  to  its  habits,  and  fur- 
nishes, also,  an  account  of  another  insect,  by  which  the  fly 
is  often  destroyed.  Without  going  into  a  minute  and  tedious 
technical  description,  the  following  account  is  offered  as  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  enable  an  observer  to  identify  the  insect  in 
its  various  transformations  :  the  Hessian  fly  is  a  two  winged 
insect,  with  head,  eyes  and  thorax  black  ;  the  head  is  small 
and  depressed  ;  the  palpi,  or  mouth  feelers,  are  three  or  four 
jointed — the  basal  one  being  the  smallest ;  the  antennse  are 
about  half  as  long  as  the  body,  and  consist  each  of  14  to  17 
oval  joints,  beside  the  basal  joint,  which  appears  double  ;  the 
wings  are  large,  hairy,  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  have  each  two 
or  three  longitudinal  nervures ;  the  abdomen  is  of  a  tawny 
red,  and  furnished,  irregularly,  with  many  black  hairs ;  con- 
sists of  seven  rings  or  segments,  besides  the  ovipositor,  which 
i.s  of  two  sides,  and  of  a  rose-red  colour;  the  ovipositor,  when 
extended  to  the  utmost,  is  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  ab- 
domen ;  length  of  the  body,  from  the  front  of  the  head  to  the 
end  of  the  al)domcn,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch;  the  legs 
are  long  an.l  slender,  pale  red,  and  covered  sparsely  with 
dark  hair.  The  male  is  equal  in  size  to  the  female,  but  gen- 
erally less  black,  with  antenna)  somewhat  longer,  and  about 
three-fourths  the  length  of  the  body.  The  joints  of  the 
aaitennae  are  globular,  and  slightly  separated  from  each  oth- 
er. Several  other  species  of  the  genus  cocidomyia,  or  one 
closely  allied  to  it,  are  common  in  this  region.  But  the 
Hessian  fly  is  the  largest  and  darkest  of  our  species  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  long  creases  or  furrows  of  the  up- 
per sui-face  of  the  leaves, — i.  e.,  the  blade  or  ou-ap-shaped 
part — the  young  wheat  plant.  '■ 

While  depositing  her  eggs,  the  insect  stands  with  her  head 
towards  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  leaf,  and  at  various 
distances  between  the  point  and  where  the  leaf  joins  and  sur- 
rounds the  stalk.  The  number  found  on  a  single  leaf  varies 
from  a  single  egg  up  to  thirty,  or  even  more,  '''bo  egg  is 
about  a  fifteenth  of  an  inch  long,  cylindrical,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  glossy  and  translucent,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  becoming 
in  a  few  hours,  irregularly  spotted  with  deeper  red.  Between 
its  exclusion  .and  its  hatching,  these  red  spots  are  continually 


changing  in  number,  size,  and  position ;  and  sometimes 
nearly  all  disappear.  A  little  while  before  hatching,  two  la- 
teral rows  of  opaque  white  spots  about  ten  in  number,  can  be 
seen  in  each  egg.  In  four  days,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  weather,  the  egg  is  hatched ;  the  little  wrinkled  maggot, 
or  larva  creeps  out  of  the  delicate  membranous  egg-skin, 
crawls  down  the  leaf,  enters  the  sheath,  and  proceeds  along 
the  stalk,  usually  as  far  as  the  next  joint  below.  Here  it 
fastens,  lengthwise  and  head  downwards,  to  the  tender  stalk 
and  lives  upon  the  saj).  It  does  not  gnaw  the  stalk,  nor  does 
it  enter  the  central  cavity  thereof;  but,  as  the  larva  increases 
in  size,  it  gradually  becomes  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  stalk.  After  taking  its  station  the  larva  moves  no  more, 
gradually  loses  its  reddish  colour  and  wrinkled  appearance, 
becomes  plump  and  torpid,  is  at  first  semi-translucent,  and 
then  more  and  more  clouded  with  internal  white  spots;  and 
when  near  maturity,  the  middle  of  the  intestinal  parts  is  of  a 
greenish  colour.  In  five  or  six  weeks — varj'ing  with  the 
season — the  larva  begins  to  turn  brown,  and  soon  becomes 
of  a  bright  chesuut  colour.  In  that  state,  the  insect  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  flax-seed;  and  many  observers  speak 
of  this  as  the  yfor^r-seerf  state.  The  larva  has  now  become  a 
chrysalis,  or  pupa,  and  takes  no  more  food.  The  pupa  with- 
in gradually  cleaves  off  from  the  outer  skin,  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  is  entirely  detached  from  it,  eo 
thattheskinof  the  larva — nowbrownand  hardened, and  of  a 
sort  of  leathery  texture — has  become  a  case  or  shell  for  the 
pupa  inside.  The  pupa  shell  is,  of  course,  in  size  and  form, 
like  the  larva :  it  is  oval,  bulging  out  beneath,  and  of  the 
same  curve  above  as  the  outside  of  the  stalk  ;  divided  by 
cross  lines  into  twelve  segments,  and  is  aboutan  eighth  of  an 
inch  long.  Within  this  shell  the  pupa  gradually  advances 
towards  the  winged  state ;  it  contracts  in  length,  but  not  in 
breadth ;  and  its  skin  appears  covered  with  minute  eleva- 
tions. Just  before  evolution,  we  find  the  pupa  invested  in  a 
delicate  membrane,  or  scarf, — which,  not  long  previous,  was 
its  outer  skin  through  which  many  parts  of  the  future  fly  may 
bo  distinctly  seen.  Finally,  this  scarf  splits  along  the  thorax, 
or  back,  and  the  insect  comes  forth,  both  from  this  and  tho 
pupa  shell,  <a  perfect  two-winged  fly. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  an  individual  which  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  all  the  numerous  enemies  with 
which  its  race  is  surrounded  from  the  moment  the  egg  is  de- 
posited ;  but  of  these  more  hereafter. 

In  the  northern  and  middle  States,  at  least,  winter  wheat 
is  sown  in  September  or  October.  Soon  after  the  plants  have 
appeared  above  ground,  the  Hessian  fly  begins  to  lay  her 
eggs  upon  them  ;  and  this  operation  is  continued  during 
several  weeks,  according  to  the  season.  The  eggs  laid  on  the 
green  leaves  are  in  a  few  days  hatched,  and  tho  young  larvaj 
crawl  down  the  stalk,  and  take  their  stations ;  generally 
clustering  around  tho  stalk  at  the  nearest  joint  below.  Hero, 
by  sucking  tho  plant,  thej'  increase  in  size,  become  full  and 
hard,  and  pressing  deeply  into  the  stalk,  they  impair  its 
growth  ;  and  if  their  number  about  one  joint  is  large,  tho 
stalk  is  kiUed.  Fre(iuently  the  plant,  although  impoverish- 
ed, advances  far  enough  to  head  out;  but  when  the  grain 
begins  to  fill,  its  own  weight,  or  perhaps  the  wind,  causes 
the  stalk  to  break  down.  The  injury  done  to  the  wheat  is 
occasioned  by  the  exhaustion  of  tho  sap,  and  by  the  pressure 
on  the  yielding  stalk. 

In  five  or  six  weeks  the  larva)  stop  feeding,  the  outer  skin 
turns  brown,  and  within  this  brown  and  Icatliery  case  the 
pupa;  pass  the  winter — generally  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  April  and  M.ay  the  fl}'  is  again  found  deposit- 
ing her  eggs  on  the  same  wheat, — viz,  :  that  from  grain 
sown  the  preceding  autumn, — and  also  on  the  spring  wheat 
which  has  just  come  up.     These  eggs  hatch,  and  the  larva) 
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thoretVom  operate  iu  the  same  mauneras  those  of  the  autumn 
previous.  Those  hirvio  l)ocome  pupas  about  the  middle  of 
June.  The  Hies  which  lay  thoir  ogg.s  in  the  spring  are  prob- 
ably iu  part  from  the  pupa)  which  became  such  late  in  the 
preceding  autuiuu,  and  partly  from  the  pupce  contained  in 
stubble  left  the  preceding  summer.  The  period  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Hessian  fly  in  the  pupas  or  flax-seed  state  is  ex- 
ceedingly variable.  After  much  observation  my  own  opin- 
ion is,  that  in  general,  pnpa3  which  become  such  late  in  the 
autumn,  evolve  the  winged  insect  partly  during  the  next 
spring,  and  partly  in  the  summer  and  autumn  following. 
Those  pupaj  which  become  such  about  June,  evolve  the 
Tcinged  insect  partly  during  the  next  autumn  and  partly 
during  the  year  succeeding. 


AGPJCULTURE  IN  EUROPE. 

Lkipsic,  10th  mo.  15th,  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal : — My  first  and 
last  letter  was  written  to  you  from  New  York.  So  total- 
ly ditFerent  are  ray  circumstances  now,  from  M'hat  they 
were  then,  that  I  fear  I  can  establish  no  relation  between 
that  letter  and  this  one. 

Then,  the  indefinite  idea  of  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
was  before  me,  and  I  was  on  the  eve  of  starting.  Now, 
that  ocean  swells  behind  me,  and  I  have  found  pleasant 
quarters  in  this  inland  town,  where  I  shall  remain  some 
months  to  prosecute,  among  other  things,  the  study  of 
the  Science  of  Agriculture.  There  is  a  far  better  field 
for  the  student  of  Agricultural  Science  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  than  in  the  New  World,  not  only  because 
it  is  made  a  distinct  study  in  the  highest  Universities, 
under  the  best  Professors  iu  the  world,  but  here,  neces- 
sity, the  mother  of  invention,  has  obliged  the  husband- 
man to  economize  all  the  resources  of  the  farm,  and  try 
every  experiment  to  make  the  land  produce,  in  order  to 
sustain  existence.  And  still  further,  here  are  thou- 
sands of  acres,  naturally  barren,  that  only  produce 
through  the  application  of  such  material  as  will  improve 
the  soil.  Hero  we  sec  the  cflforts  of  the  agriculturist  to 
improve  land  that  the  Americans  would  allow  to  lay  waste, 
while  he  has  his  "back  woods,"  or  his  California  to  go 
to.  Here  the  subject  of  agriculture  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  investigation,  by  the  greatest  men  of  the 
country,  and  the  governments  have  patronized  and  en- 
couraged them  in  their  efforts. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  hitherto  given  this  sub- 
ject but  little  attention  ;  the  necessity  of  tiie  case  has 
not  demanded  it :  but  as  the  man  of  wealth  may  learn 
useful  lessons  in  economy,  from  those  who  are  pinched 
vrith  poverty,  so,  I  trust,  with  all  deference  to  my  coun- 
trymen, we  may  say,  they  can  learn  from  the  struggling 
cflForts  of  the  farmers  of  Europe. 

So  far  as  I  may  be  able,  I  shall  endeavor  to  say  some- 
thing that  may  contribute  to  this  purpose,  by  occasional 
letters  to  your  paper  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture. 
The  farmer  who  lands  iu  the  Old  World,  as  I  did  iu  Ham- 
burg, will,  by  a  walk  into  the  country,  see  much  that 
will  excite  his  curiosity,  even  if  he  look  at  nothing  but 
such  things  as  relate  to  the  farm.  He  will  find  notaing 
to  learn  with  respect  to  ordinary  implements  to  work 
with. 

They  use  the  old  fashioned  iron  forks,  the  wooden  cog- 
wheel Dutch  fans,  clumsy  rakes,  the  flail,  (that  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  American   boys  that  a  spinning 


wheel  does  to  the  girls, )  the  low  barns  with  thatched 
roofs,  and  the  house  and  barn  under  the  same  roof,  with 
only  a  partition  between  the  cattle  in  one  and  the  in- 
mates of  the  other;  indeed,  in  any  thing  that  relates  to 
saving  labor,  or  living  in  what  an  American  would  call 
respeclable  style,  there  is  not  much  to  be  learned.  The 
peasantry  are  not  able  to  live  in  very  fine  style,  but 
where  things  about  a  house  in  northern  Germany  do  in- 
dicate good  taste  in  many  things,  still  we  find  this  asso- 
ciation of  men  and  animals  under  the  same  roof.  But 
around  Lcipsic,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Germany, 
this  practice,  I  am  told,  does  not  exist.  It  forcibly  re- 
minds one  of  the  old  expression,  "Every  one  to  his  no- 
tion, as  the  old  woman  said  when  she  kissed  the  cow." 
She  loved  the  cow.  And  the  north  Germans  seem  to 
love  their  company.  Labor  saving  machines  are  not 
needed,  as  labor  is  so  cheap  as  not  to  be  worth  saving,  and 
the  consequence  is  every  thing  that  labor  can  do  to  save 
wood  and  iron  and  raise  grain,  is  done,  so  that  around 
Hamburg  is  found  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  the  finest 
grass,  and  on  it  the  best  of  cows.  The  cows  are  re- 
markably large,  though  still  retaining  that  feminine  ap- 
pearance characteristic  of  good  milkers.  Our  large 
cows  in  the  United  States  are  too  often  of  a  long,  mas- 
culine form,  that  all  good  judges  recognise  as  poor  milk 
cows.  I  spent  one  year  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New 
York,  where  butter  and  cheese  making  is  carried  on  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  and  almost 
every  farmer  had  30  or  40  cows,  but  they  were  not  near- 
ly so  large  as  the  cows  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  above 
town. 

The  butter  and  cheese  that  comes  into  Hamburg  mar- 
ket are  said  to  be  superior  to  any  in  Germany,  and  from 
a  week's  residence  in  the  town,  I  can  testify  to  their 
good  qualities.  Much  care  is  taken  of  their  cows;  in 
the  absence  of  fences  as  often  is  the  case  they  are 
watched  all  the  time. 

The  most  luxui-iant  grass  is  often  without  a  fence 
around  it,  but  no  cattle  run  the  road,  and  they  are 
guarded  in  the  fields. 

The  land  is  principally  very  fertile  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  which  are  very  low  and  of  an  alluvial  character. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  up  as  far  as  Hamburg,  but 
the  country  northeast  and  east  of  this  town  has  been 
swept  over  by  Avhat  is  known  to  geologists  under  the 
name  of  drift,  where  hundreds  of  square  miles  present 
sandy,  gravelly  plains,  that  arc  very  unproductive.  In 
many  places  the  grass  cannot  get  hold  enough  in  the 
soil  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the  sand  about,  and 
leaving  the  surface  entirely  bare,  giving  the  country  a 
most  desolate  appearance,  yet  even  here  the  farmer  is 
struggling  with  the  soil  for  bread,  and  we  see  a  great 
many  plans  adopted  to  bring  these  barren  lands  under 
cultivation.  Many  of  them  are  planted  over  with  pine 
or  fir  trees,  to  raise  timber  from;  so  that  the  traveller  of- 
ten sees  forests  of  planted  trees,  but  every  one  stands  in 
the  naked  sand,  and  no  plant  or  shrub  of  spontaneous 
growth  graces  the  soil,  seeming  to  say  with  an  obstinate 
firmness,  I  will  go  no  farther  than  I  am  driven.  As  we 
proceed  farther  from  the  cities  we  find  pine  trees  of  na- 
tural growth,  but  these  come  out  of  sandy  piles  that 
seem  to  begrudge  them  existence.  When  the  farmer 
wants  to   bring    in  one  of  these  sandy  fields    he    either 
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hauls  clay  and  mixes  with  the  sand— gives  it  a  good  coat 
of  manure,  or  follows  a  system  of  g%een  manuring. 

To  get  the  clay  is  often  impracticable,  and  if  found  in 
abundance  it  would  not  answer  alone.     The  manure  can 
only   be  obtained   at  the   expense   of  some  other  place. 
But  the  system  of  green  manuring  is  the  most  scientific. 
Before  such  soil  will  produce  anything  it  must  contain 
organic  matter.     How  is  this  organic   matter  to  be  sup- 
plied in  a  barren,  sandy  plain  ?     Why  plant   something 
that  will  grow  on  the  soil  and  then  plough   it  down.     It 
would  appear  impossible  to  get  anythhig  to  grow  on  such 
soil,  but  this  country  abounds  with  a  kind  of  broom,  (a 
species  of  genista,)  none  of  the  kind  occurs  in   Chester 
county;    that  near    Oxford  village   being  larger.     This 
plant  grows  on  the  barren  soil,    and  after  two  or  three 
years  it  is  cut  off  and  used  for  fire  wood,  and  the  ground 
which  has  been  somewhat  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  roots,    is   next  sown   with   buckwheat,  which   being 
plowed  down   prepares  the  ground  for  potatoes  or  rye. 
Finally  a  crop  of  clover  is  raised,  and  then  with  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  all  the  vegetable  matter  that  comes  off  in 
the  form  of  straw,  &c.,  it  is  kept  in  tolerably  good  order. 
But  to  see  the  peasant  working  on  this    land,  with  the 
barren,  or  the  broom  covered  heath   close  beside   him, 
you  feel  almost  as  though  you  were  looking   at  a   man 
drowning.     He  is  working  away  over  the  sand  piles,  and 
if  he  relax  his  energies  a  year  it  falls    back   into  death- 
like poverty.     His  only  hope   for  existence   is  to  labor, 
and  labor  incessantbj.     In   a  few  instances    I  saw  them 
burning  dust  to  spread  on  the  land,  and  if  I  mistake  not 
they  sometimes  dig  up  the  broom,    and  burn  the  dust  it 
grows  in,  roots  and  all.     Thei-e  are    exceptions  to    this 
kind  of  soil  in  some  places,  when  we  see  very  fine  beets, 
cabbage  and  other  garden  vegetables,    at  this  season  of 
the  year.     Along  the  small  rivers  and  creeks  that  empty 
into  the  Elbe  is,  in  many  places,  excellent  land  ;    but  in 
such  places  it  is  almost  invariably  too  wet,   rendering  it 
necessary  to  throw  the  land  up  into  rolling  lands,  so  that 
it  resembles   soil   ploughed   in    lands   with   very   deep 
"cleaning  up  furrows,"  in  which  the  water  stands.     But 
more  generally  the  lands  are  still  higher  in  the  middle, 
and   instead  of  cleaning   up  farrows,  a  ditch  runs  be- 
tween them,  that  drains  the  water  out  of  the  land.     But 
when  drained  out,  it  stands  in  the  ditch,  the  country  be- 
ing too  level  to  carry  it  away.     Along  these  rivulets  are 
hundreds  of  acres,  every   acre  of  which  is   cut  up   by 
scores  of  these  little   ditches,  and  occasionally  a  large 
ditch  runs  throiigh  the  whole   to  convey  off  the  water. 
But  the  most  remarkable   characteristic  of  farming  this 
kind  of  land  is,    that  in   many  parts  of  Holland,  where 
the  low  wet  land  is  very  rich,    they  pump  the  water  out 
of  the  land  with  wind  pumps.     What  think  j-ou  farmers 
of  going  down  into  yom*  swampy   meadow  and  digging 
several  ditches  through  them,    not  to  lead  the  water  off 


ing  to  learn  more  of  agi-iculture  in  Holland,  as  I  wish  to 
make  a  trip  through  the  most  important  agricultural 
parts  of  that  country  on  foot.  The  iron  horse  gives  but 
little  time  for  observation. 

As  we  approach  Magdeburg,  the  land  improves,  and 
around  this  town  is  found  one  of  the  finest  corn  and  veg- 
etable raising  countries  in  Europe.  The  land  around 
this  city  appears  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  though  it  is 
low  and  not  requiring  much  ditching.  The  cause  of  the 
sudden  transition  from  sandy  plains  and  ban-en  heaths 
to  fertile  fields,  is  due  to  the  course  and  charac- 
ter of  the  drift,  which  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
pure  sand,  rounded  pebbles,  and  rocks,  lying  loose  in 
the  sand.  Soil  similar,  with  the  exception  of  its  bar- 
renness, may  be  seen  in  many  places,  a  few  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers. 

The  sand  on  the  western  shores  of  Holland  has  come 
from  the  ocean,  and  differs  from  the  drift  in  containing 
no  large  stones.  The  wind  often  blows  it  to  great  dis- 
tances into  the  country,  rendering  land  once  fertile  en- 
tirely barren;  but  the  effect  of  the  winds  has  of  late 
years  been  checked  by  annually  sowing  a  very  deep 
rooted  plant  on  it,  (arundo  arenaria, )  which  by  its  roots 
holds  the  sand  fast.  Indeed,  to  see  a  people  harrasseJ 
with  sand  coming  from  the  ocean;  or  living  on  a  vast 
sandy  plain,  or  pumping  the  water  out  of  their  fields, 
and  building  immense  dykes  to  keep  the  ocean  off  them; 
and  even  as  I  shall  hereafter  notice  pumping  tlie  water 
out  of  lakes,  and  keeping  it  pumped  out,  to  get  land  and 
raise  substance  from,  is  to  know  the  blessing  of  living 
in  a  country  where  land  is  abundant.  But  my  half  sheet 
is  full.     Farewell.  E-  T- 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
James  Gowen's  Address  and  Guenon. 
In  looking  over  an  address  delivered  before  the  Mercer 
County  Agricultural  Society  by  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  I 
see  under  the  head  of  "Humbuggery  and  Quackery,"  he 
ranks  "Guenon's  System  of  Judging  Milk  Cows."  As 
I  feel  a  little  tenacious  on  that  subject,  and  have  proved 
the  system  correct  by  many  years'  experience,  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  a  few  questions 
through  the  Farm  Journal.  1st.  Has  Mr.  Gowen  ever 
studied  Guenon's  work,  and  applied  it  enough  to  find  its 
incorrectness.  2d.  Has  he  ever  found  a  well  marked 
cow  that  was  not  a  good  milker,  and  an  inferior  marked 
cow  that  was  a  good  milker.  3d.  As  he  makes  mention 
of  "the  cut  of  the  hair,"  did  he  ever  see  a  long,  scanty 
haired  animal  that  was  a  good  animal  for  milk  or  feed- 
ing properties.  On  this  mainly  depends  the  Guenon 
theory.  I  think  there  are  more  facts  classed  under 
the  head  of  quackery  in  his  address  than  have  been 
dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy,  and  it  would  be  proper  for 


persons,  who  profess  to  be  teachers  and  pronounce 
to  a  low  point  where  it  v.ill  run  away,  but  to  conduct  it '  things  humbugs  that  they  don't  imderstand,  to  inform 
to  some  hole  in  the  middle  where  you  can  pump  it  out  ?  .  themselves  upon  certain  points  first,  and  then  give  their 
When  you  want  such  land,  come  to   Germany  and  you  |  reasons  for  doing  so. 

can  find  it  in  abundance.  I  saw  but  two  of  these  wind  |  I  hold  myself  open  to  conviction  at  any  time  when 
pximps  in  motion,  they  were  pumping  the  water  out  of  fads  are  produced  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  any  sub- 
luxuriant  gardens,  and  emptying  it  into  a  large  race  that  jcct,  and  especially  upon  Guenon's  theory  of  judging 
was  banked  up  on  either  side,  so  that  tlie  bottom  of  it  milk  cows,  but  I  never  feel  satisfied  to  take  an  assertion 
was  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground.  ,  without  the  reason  along  with  it.     Perhaps  Mr.   Gowen 

But  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  shall  be  able  before  return-  \  can  give  this,  and  if  so  he  will  much  oblige  many  of 
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your  readers,  and  especially  one  who  is  a  believer  in  the 

SCIENCE. 

N.  B. — Several  scientific  societies  in  France  and  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agricultui-e  here, 
have,  after  examination  and  the  severest  tests,  reported 
favorably  of  Guenon's  s^ystem.  Their  reports  are  more 
reliable  than  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  an  individual. 

December,   1853. 


STRAWBERRY  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  10,  1853. 

Editor  of  Farm  Journal: — You  err  in  saying  that  the 
Strawberry  question  is  by  T.  Meehan  narrowed  down 
to  a  mere  abstract  point,  whether  under  any  circum- 
stances a  pistillate  plant  will  produce  staminate  or  her- 
maphrodite blossoms?  I  agree  with  you,  that  this  is  the 
only  question,  but  not  the  only  one  Mr.  Meehan  makes. 
He  not  only  says  that  he  can  make  the  pure  pistillate 
Ilovey,  bear  staminate  blossoms,  but  that  this  discovery, 
makes  "the  distinction  between  staminates  and  pistillates 
worthless,  cultivation  producing  either  one  or  other."  If  true, 
has  his  discovery  any  bearing  on  the  theory,  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  plant  for  fruit.  Where  was  his  judgment 
■wandering,  when  he  made  this  strange  declaration.  You 
err,  in  saying,  that  I  came  forward  under  my  own  signa- 
ture, and  gave  up  the  whole  case.  What  I  said,  was  in 
substance  this.  As  my  seedling  hermaphrodite,  and  some 
others,  bear  occasion.al  blossoms,  that  &re  purely  pistil- 
late, I  doubt  not  that  a  seedling  plant  may  be  produced, 
that  bears  an  occasional  staminate  or  hermaphrodite  blos- 
som. But  I  never  have  believed  that  a  pure  pistillate, 
can  by  any  change  of  cultivation,  produce  any  but  pure 
pistillate  blossoms.  But  I  shall  believe  it  when  I  see  it, 
but  not  till  then.  In  the  July  No.  of  the  Western  Hor- 
ticulturist, I  said  the  contrary.  I  said,  "unpleasant  as 
the  duty  is,  they  will  in  time  be  compelled  not  only  to 
admit  the  difference  in  the  sexual  character  of  the  plants, 
but  that  years  of  cultivation  ■nail  never  change  their  char- 
acteristics. You  may  as  reasonably  ask  the  same  change 
in  the  human  family."  Mr.  Meehan  thought  he  had  made 
this  change  in  my  new  seedling,  the  Extra  Red.  The 
blossoms  I  have  never  examined  particularly.  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, a  friend  of  Mr.  Meehan's,  told  me  that  he  saw  a 
plant  in  my  bed  that  had  some  staminate  flowers.  The 
next  spring  he  found  it  was  a  trespasser.  In  its  wild 
state,  I  have  found  all  the  variation  in  the  sexes,  that 
■we  now  have.  David  T.  Disney,  Esq.,  from  the  prairies  of 
lowQi,  brought  me  staminates,  pistillates,  and  Hermaphro- 
dites. You  say  "if  is  admitted,  that  a  bed  of  pistillates, 
will  not  produce  a  full  crop,  without  the  presence  of 
staminates."  What  we  say  is,  that  it  will  not  bear  a 
single  jyerject  hcrry.  You  are  excusable  if  you  deem  that 
Mr.  i\Ieehan's  changes  may  be  true,  as  it  would  be  rude 
to  your  brother  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  as  all  his  kinds 
of  pistillates,  threw  off  their  petticoats,  and  put  on  the 
bloomer  costume. 

N.  LONGWORTH. 

As  regards  the  above  letter,  from  our  friend  N.  Long- 
worth,  and  its  correspondence  or  agreement  with  his  pre- 
viously expressed  opinion  which  we  copied  from  the 
Western  Horticultural  Review,  we  have  nothing  more  to 
say  but  merely  place  them  in  juxta  position,  side bj' side. 

We  also  in  another  column  extract  an  article  from  the 


Horticulturist,  by  William  Saunders,  Baltimore,  which 
seems  to  eflfect  at  least,  the  possibilities  of  the  case. 

N.  Longworth  in  Horticultural  Review  says,  "as  Long- 
worth's  Prolific,  which  is  hermaphrodite,  produces  a 
chance  pistillate  blossom,  I  see  no  reason  for  saying  that 
there  may  not  be  a  pistillate  bearing  an  occasional  Her- 
maphrodite or  staminate  blossom." 

N.  Longwortli  in  the  above  letter  says,  "But  I  never 
have  believed  that  a  pure  pistillate  can,  by  any  change 
of  cultivation,  produce  any  but  pure  pistillate  blos- 
soms." 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dairies  of  the  Chester  Co., 

Agricultural  Society. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Chester  county,  to  award  premiums  for  the  best  managed 
Dairies,  report.  They  have  visited  all  the  dairies  for  which 
application  has  been  made  to  us,  by  competitors  for  pre- 
miums, and  they  have  awarded  to  Samuel  J.  Dickey  &  Bro- 
thers of  Hopewell,  the  first  premium;  and  to  Dr.  E  V.  Dick- 
ey of  Oxford  Borough,  the  second  premium.  Tboy  have 
also  awarded  to  Job  Hayes  of  Newlin  the  first  premium  for 
the  manufacturing  of  butter  and  cheese  combined  in  the 
siune  dairy.  The  committee  could  not  with  justice  here  close 
their  report,  without  giviug  some  of  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  dairies  examined.  The  first  place  visited 
was  that  of  S.  J.  Dickey  and  Brothers;  their  Spring  House 
is  situated  over  a  never  failing  spring,  built  of  brick,  some 
50  or  60  feet  long,  U  wide,  with  a  high  story,  all  plaster- 
ed, ceiled,  white  coated  and  washboarded;  the  bottom 
being  laid  with  bricks  with  platforms  up  the  middle  for  a 
walk.  The  wall  is  shelved  around  some  three  feet  from  the 
bottom  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  milk  pans  on  in  Au- 
tumn or  cold  weather.  It  is  well  ventilated  by  numerous  win- 
dows covered  with  a  fine  wire  seive,  which  keeps  out  all  the 
small  motes,  and  flies,  so  annoying  to  the  dairy  maid.  The 
Spring  House  is  kept  to  a  proper  temperature  in  cold  weather 
by  artificial  heat.  Adjoining  the  milk  house,  is  the  wash 
house  in  which  is  every  convenience  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  dairy  maid,  whose  duties,  by  the  by,  are  not  enviable  ones. 
It  being  churning  morning,  we  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
witnessing  her  mode  of  manufacturing  butter.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  churned  by  one  of  Copes'  150  gallon  churns,  pro- 
pelled by  horse  power.  Out  of  this  churn  it  was  taken  from 
the  butter  milk,  and  put  into  one  of  E.  J.  Dickey's  patent 
butter  workers,  25  lbs  at  a  time.  Here  one  of  the  committee 
held  his  watch,  and  found  the  time  occupied  in  working  out 
the  butter  milk  thoroughly,  and  working  in  the  salt,  to  be 
two  and  a  half  minutes.  They  salt  their  butter  by  weight.  It 
is  then  taken  out  of  the  worker  and  put  into  a  large  wood- 
en bowl,  and  left  to  stand  until  the  s.alt  is  completely  dissol-  ^ 
ved,  it  is  then  put  into  the  worker  again,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  the  brine  and  streaks  .are  completely  worked 
out.  It  is  again  taken  out  into  the  wooden  bowl,  weighed  into 
half  pounds,  then  put  into  a  mould  by  which  thoy  are  prin- 
ted into  square  pats  with  gre.at  accuracy  and  despatch.  It 
is  then  packed  into  square  tubs  or  boxes  on  shelves  for  the 
Baltimore  market.  Each  tub  is  accomp.anied  by  its  pass 
book  in  which  are  marked  by  the  agent  the  sales  of  all  the 
butter;  price  per  lb.,  <fcc. 

Their  cow  house  is  adjoining  the  barn  some  sixty  or  sev- 
enty yards  from  the  spring,  in  which  their  cows,  some  forty 
in  number,  are  tied  by  chains  in  stalls,  except  the  unruly 
ones.  These  are  served  like  our  convicts,  put  into  the  peni- 
tentiary where  thoy  can  be  milked  with  gre.at  safety.  The 
milk  is  then    strained    into    two   large   cans   and  conveyed 
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by  railroad  to  the  spring,  where  it  is  put  into  pans  to  cool. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  notice  was  that  of  Dr.  E.  V. 
Diekoy,  who  certainly  deserves  great  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  arranged  every  thing  for  the  convenience  of 
his  dairy. 

His  buildings  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  first  place 
visited  as  is  .also  his  manner  of  preparing  the  butter.  Here 
they  had  a  chance  of  seeing  some  of  the  best  kind  of  Chester 
county  bogs  which  ho  was  preparing  for  the  Baltimore  Ag- 
ricultural exhibition. 

Their  milking  stock  consists,  principally  of  the  New  York 
or  Eastern  cows,  and  containing  a  strong  dash  of  Devon 
blood.  They  are  selected  with  great  care,  and  the  Messrs. 
Dickey  are  trying  to  improve  them  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Ayresbire  and  other  improved  broods. 

The  following  account  taken  from  the  pass  book  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Dickey  and  Brothers,  shows  the  butter  made  from  Oct. 
1st  1852,  to  Oct.  1st  1S53,  to  be  5,990  lbs.,  which  was  sold  in 
the  Baltimore  market  for  an  average  of  thirty-one  and  three- 
quarter  cents  per  pound,  from  which  deduct  four  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  for  commissions,  freight  and  hauling,  and  it  leaves 
the  net  price  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents.  The  account 
then  will  stand  thus  for  the  year. 

Dairy  Cr.  by  5,990  lbs.  butter  sold  nett  at  27i         $1,647  25 
by  calves  sold  during  the  year 
by  pork,      "  "  " 


211  14 
280  00 


Whole  amount, 

Deduct  interest  on  dairy  and  and  fixtures,  .S6,00 

"            "        on  cows,  72,00 

"        Expense  of  making  butter  179,70 


$2,138  39 


287,70 


Balance,  $1,850  69 

Amount  per  cow  forty-six  dollars  and  twenty-six  and 
three-quarter  cents. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  then  directed  to  the 
farm  of  Job  Hays;  here  are  made  some  of  the  finest  cheese 
in  the  Stute.  The  question  being  asked  how  he  acquired  the 
art  of  making  so  fine  an  article, — the  answer  given  was  that 
Mrs.  Job  Hayes  brought  that  art  with  her.  It  certainly  is 
an  art  that  every  dairyman  ought  to  know  and  practice  in 
the  same  manner.  His  practice  is  to  make  Cheese  in  the 
flush  season  when  the  market  is  overstocked,  and  butter  low. 
If  dairymen  would  generally  adopt  this  plan,  they  would  be 
able  to  to  benefit  themselves  and  realize  a  much  hand- 
somer profit  on  their  dairies  than  they  usually  do.  The 
materials  to  make  one  pound  of  butter,  will  make  two  and  a 
half  pound  of  cheese  worth,  generally  from  llj  to  12  cents 
per  lb. 

The  following  account  taken  from   his  diary   shows  the 

amount  received  for  butter  from  the  first  of  Oct.  1852  until 

first  of  the  same  month  1853:  $689,60 

for  cheese  327,80 

"    cottage  cheese,  36,00 

"   pork,  196,oO 

"    calves,  140,00 

$1,389,40 
Number  of  Cows  28,  making  forty-nine  dollars   sixty-two 
and  a  half  cents  per  Cow. 

The  Pork  is  valued  at  100  lbs  per  cow. 
The  weight  of  Milk  given  by  one  of  the  better  cows  du- 
ring the  season  was  5,130  lbs. 

ENOS  SMEDLEY,  } 

MARSHALL  STRODE,    |    ^      .„•**„„ 
WILLIAM  WEBB.  Committee. 

HENRY  L.  PRATT.        J 


it  I  should  have  sold  my  grain  to  a  speculator  who  was  in 
our  neighborhood,  and  who  duped  some  of  my  neighbors, 
who  are  not  kept  posted  in  the  prices  even  of  our  nearest 
markets. 

Luzerne  county.  P.  R. 


Mu.  EniTon : — I  thank   you   for  your  last  report  of  the 
market.s.     It  saved  me  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  as  but  for 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
OSIERS.— No.  2. 

Cutting.  The  proper  season  for  cutting  basket  willows  is 
the  autumn,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  ad- 
vantage of  cutting  at  this  season  is,  that  the  buds,  which  are 
left  to  produce  the  shoots  for  the  succeeding  crop,  immediately 
begin  to  swell,  and  grow  in  strength  during  the  winter,  and, 
consequently,  they  make  much  earlier  and  stronger  shoots 
the  following  spring.  Immediately  after  cutting  the  rods, 
they  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  each  generally  about  3  feet  9 
inches  in  girt,  and  if  they  are  not  intended  to  be  used  with  the 
bark  on,  they  are  set  on  their  thick  ends  in  standing  water 
to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  Here  they  remain  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring,  till  shoots  begin  to  sprout,  when  they 
are  ready  to  be  peeled. 

The  operation  of  Peclimj  is  very  simple  and  is  commonly 
done  by  infirm  or  old  men  or  women,  at  so  much  a  bundle. 
The  apparatus  for  peeling  consists  of  two  round  rods  of  irou, 
nearly  i  an  inch  thick,  1  foot  4  inches  long,  and  tapering  a 
little  upwards,  welded  together,  one  end  of  which  is  sharp- 
ened, so  that  the  instrument  may  be  easily  thrust  down  into 
the  ground.  When  the  instrument  is  inserted  in  a  piece  of 
firm  ground,  the  peeler  sits  down  opposite  to  it,  takes  the 
willow  twig  in  his  right  hand  by  the  small  end  and  puts  a 
foot  or  more  of  the  thick  end  into  the  instrument,  the  prongs 
of  which  he  presses  together  with  his  left  hand,  while  with 
his  right  he  draws  the  willow  towards  him;  by  which  opera- 
tion the  bark  will  at  once  bo  separated  from  the  wood,  the 
small  end  is  then  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  peeling 
is  completed.  (Sang.)  Another  mode  is,  to  fix  a  i)lank  on 
legs  at  a  convenient  length,  so  as  to  form  a  stool,  or  small 
bench,  having  holes  bored  in  it  with  .in  inch  auger,  into 
these  is  put  a  stick,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  cleft;  and 
through  this  cleft  the  twl:;s  are  drawn,  to  separate  themfrom 
the  bark,  in  the  same  manner  as  through  the  iron  rods, 
(Mitch.  Dend.,  p.  60.)  After  being  peeled,  the  rods  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time,  till  a  proper  market 
is  found  for  them.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  remark,  that 
Osiers  in  the  peeled  state  will  keep  better  to  wait  a  market, 
than  if  left  with  the  bark  on:  and  that  they  never  fail  to 
produce  a  greater  return  in  the  peeled  state,  after  paying  for 
labor  of  peeling,  than  they  do  when  sold  immediately  after 
they  are  cut  from  the  stools.  (Plant  Kal.)  In  Germany,  and 
also  frequently  in  Scotland,  the  willows,  after  being  cut  and 
tied  up  in  bolts,  are  stacked,  or  kept  in  an  airy  shed;  and, 
when  the  bark  is  to  be  removed,  it  is  efi"ected  by  boiling  or 
steaming  them.  The  rods,  thus  prepared,  are  considered  to 
be  rather  more  durable  than  when  the  bark  is  separated  in 
consequence  of  the  rising  of  the  sap:  and  they  may  bo  used 
immediately  after  cutting,  instead  of  remaining  in  a  useless 
state  for  several  months.  (.Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Brittani- 
cum.) 

To  enumerate  all  the  important  information  connected  with 
this  subject  in  the  above  mentioned  valuable  work,  to  give 
the  beautiful  drawings  and  plates  of  the  different  species  of 
Willow  and  insects  injurious  thereto;  and  even  the  method 
of  manufacture  with  beautiful  illustrations,  would  require 
several  whole  numbers  of  your  valuable  journal.  Therefore 
let  me  urge  the  propriety  of  its  careful  study  by  every  one 
who  contemplates  the  profitable  culture  of  this,  apparently 
very  valuable  crop.  J-  K-  E. 

Dec.  5th,  1853. 
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The  Apple  Tree  Borer. 

Mr.  Editor  : — This  being  the  season  for  planting 
fruit  trees,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
your  very  valuable  Journal,  to  give  you  a  communication 
on  the  above  subject. 

Tliis  destructive  insect  has  of  late  become  so  trouble- 
some, that  it  is  with  the  greatest  care  and  constant  at- 
tention, that  its  ravages  can  be  checked.  It  is  the 
larva  of  a  beetle  called  Saperda  Bivitata,  the  two  striped 
or  the  brown  and  white  striped  Saperda  ;  the  upper 
side  of  its  body  being  marked  with  two  longitudinal 
white  stripes,  between  three  of  a  light  brown  color,  while 
the  face,  the  antennae,  the  underside  of  the  body  and 
legs  are  white. 

As  is  well  known,  the  perfect  insect  in  the  beetle  form, 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June  :  It  is  beautiful,  so  much  so,  that 
one  unaccjuainted  with  it  and  its  pernicious  habits,  would 
spare  its  life.     In  length  it  is  about  ^  of  an  inch. 

"It  is  said  to  make  its  escape  from  the  trunks  of  trees 
in  the  night :  during  which  time  only,  it  flies  from  tree, 
to  tree,  in  search  of  companions  and  food.  During  the 
day  it  is  at  rest  among  the  leaves  of  plants  it  eats;  it  lays 
its  eggs  in  June  and  July,  upon  the  bark,  near  the  i-oot 
during  the  night."  The  grub  cuts  a  cylindrical  open- 
ing through  the  bark,  and  pushes  backwards  through 
the  hole  its  excrements,  which  consists  of  a  plug  of 
woody  fibres ;  in  this  place  of  concealment  it  remains  for 
2  or  3  years. 

The  fully  gro^vn  grub  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  has 
a  hard  homey  head  and  claws.  At  this  age  it  makes 
its  final  transformation,  and  gnaws  itself  through  the 
bark. 

Among  the  remedies  recommended  against  this  com- 
mon enemy,  are  killing  with  wire  thrust  in  the  hole,  cut- 
ting the  grub  out  with  a  knife  or  gouge,  or  putting  cam- 
phor in  the  hole,  and  plug  it  up  with  soft  wood. 

But  to  prevent  (preventives  are  always  better  than 
cures)  all  this  trouble  and  damage,  is  what  we  want. — 
That  in  my  opinion  can  be  accomplished,  in  a  young  or- 
chard that  has  had  no  attack  of  this  insect,  by  a  square 
box,  of  1^  or  2  feet  high,  sufficiently  wide  to  last  for 
several  years,  to  reach  at  least  one  inch  or  more  into  the 
ground,  around  the  trunk  of  each  tree,  the  box  to  be 
closed  at  the  top  with  fine  grass  &c.,  covered  with  a  coat 
of  lime  mortar,  and  the  tree  well  whitewashed  up  to  the 
first  limbs.  The  box  can  be  opened,  and  left  open  'till 
April,  or  beginning  of  May,  for  air  and  moisture  if  that 
be  requisite. 

J.  S.   KELLER. 

Orwigsburg,  Oct.  24,  1.53. 


Education  of  Farmers'  Sons— A  Word  of  Advice. 

The  moderate  means  of  most  American  farmers  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  giving  their  sons  a  classical,  or 
even  a  very  liberal  education.  Usually  after  their  sons 
arrive  at  an  age  when  their  labor  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, their  schooling  is  curtailed  to  the  winter  months, 
when  tliey  can  be  best  spared  fi-om  the  farm.  Some  are 
then  scut  to  boarding  schools,  but  the  far  greater  number 
to  the  public  schools,  which  at  this  season  are  generally 
crowded,  and  not  unfrequently  conducted  by  ineflacient 
teachers.     This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident,  they  must 


rely,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  their  own  exertions  in  ac- 
quiring an  education,  and  as  they  shall  improve  tlieir 
time,  so  will  they  be,  comparatively,  well  informed  or 
ignorant. 

My  advice  to  these,  each  and  every  one,  is,  that  what- 
ever you  undertake  to  learn,  do  it  ihoroiighly.  Pass  no 
rule,  or  section,  or  study  of  any  kind,  without  under- 
standing it.  Recollect  that  we  chiefly  leai-n  what  is  un- 
known by  means  of  what  we  already  know.  Division  is 
very  easily  learned  by  a  student  who  tlioroughly  under- 
stands subtraction  and  multiplication,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, indeed  impossible,  for  a  scholar  to  understand  it 
without  a  knowledge  of  these  two  preceding  rules.  All 
the  subsequent  examples  in  the  arithmetic  are  solved  by 
means  of  one  or  more  of  the  first  four,  or  primary  rules. 
So  in  geometry.  If  the  student  fails  to  fully  comprehend 
the  first  proposition,  he  can  never  thoroughly  understand 
those  that  come  after  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  al- 
most every  other  elementary  study.  For  a  student  to 
run  over,  without  understanding  these  little  foundation 
rules,  is  like  a  builder  who  attempts  to  rear  a  struc- 
ture without  first  securing  a  good  foundation.  Before  he 
proceeds  far,  he  has  to  tear  down  and  take  a  fresh  start, 
or  he  can  never  raise  his  building  to  a  respectable 
height. 

Another  piece  of  advice  I  have  to  give  is  to  get  up 
early.  Most  farmers  son's  have  the  cattle  to  feed,  the 
horses  to  curry,  &c.  Remember  that  one  of  the  first 
requisites  of  a  successful  farmer  is  early  rising.  A  pros- 
perous farmer  who  lays  abed  after  daylight  would  be  a 
greater  curiosity  than  any  Barnum  has  in  his  museum. 
If  you  adopt  the  custom  of  early  rising  before  the  hab- 
its are  fully  formed,  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  so  in  after 
life.  The  morning,  too,  is  the  best  time  to  study.  The 
mind  is  then  clear  and  fresh  and  it  is  not  half  so  difficult 
to  study  a  lesson  as  in  the  after  part  of  the  day.  An 
hour  before  day  to  the  student,  is  worth  two  after  dark. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  by  persons  attending 
school  to  preserve  the  health.  Most  school  houses  are 
badly  ventilated ;  the  confined  air  is  loaded  with  carbonic 
acid  gas — a  poisonous  vapor  given  off  by  the  lungs  in 
breathing.  Sleeping  apartments,  too,  are  generally  with- 
out chimnies  or  other  means  of  constant  ventilation,  and 
are  calculated  to  impair  the  health.  But  worse  than  either 
of  these,  is  the  custom  of  many  sleeping  with  their 
heads  covered  in  cold  weather,  breathing  the  same  at- 
mosphere over  and  over  again.  This  impairs  the  health, 
renders  the  mind  less  active,  and  less  clear,  and  conse- 
quently retards  the  progi-ess  of  the  scholar  in  his  studies, 
as  well  as  the  robust  and   full  development  of  the  body. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  continuation  of  the 
subject  in  a  subsequent  number. 

CHARLES  HENRY. 

Bucks  county,  Dec.  1,  1853. 


Futui'e  Housekeepers. 

We  sometimes  catch  ourselves  wondering  how  many  of 
the  young  ladies  whom  we  meet  with,  are  to  perform  the  part 
of  housokeepors,  when  the  young  men  who  now  eye  them  so 
admiringly  have  persuaded  them  to  become  their  wives. 

We  listen  to  those  young  ladies  of  whom  we  speak,  and 
hear  them  not  only  acknowledging,  but  boasting  of  their  ig- 
norance of  all  housework  duties,  as  if  nothing  would  so  low- 
er them  in  the  esteem  of  their  friends,  as  the  confession  of 
an  ability  to  bake  bread  and  pies,  to  cook  a  piece  of  meat, 
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or  a  disposition  to  engage  in  any  useful  employment.  Speak- 
ing from  our  own  youth  recollection,  wo  are  free  to  say  that 
taper  fingers  and  lily  white  hands  are  very  pretty  to  look  at 
•with  a  j'oung  man's  eyes,  and  sometimes  we  have  known  the 
artless  innocence  of  practical  knowledge  displayed  by  a 
young  Miss  to  appear  rather  interesting  than  otherwise. 
But  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  life  is  full  of 
ruggod  experiences,  and  that  the  most  loving,  romantic  and 
delicate  people  must  live  on  cooked  or  otherwise  prepared 
food  and  in  homes  kept  clean  and  tidy  by  industrious 
hands.  And  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  married  life,  it 
is  generally  found  that  for  the  husband  to  sit  and  gaze  at  a 
wife's  taper  fingers  and  lily  hands,  or  for  a  wife  to  sit  and 
be  looked  at  and  admired,  does  not  make  the  pot  boil,  or 
put  the  smallest  piece  of  food  therein. 


THE  HUSKERS. 

It  was  late  in  mild  October,  and  the  long  autumnal  rain 
Had    left  the  summer  harvest-fields   all  green   with  grass 

again  ; 
The  first  sharp  frost  had  fallen,  leaving  all  the  woodlands 

gay 
With  hues  of  summer  rainbows,  or  the  meadow  flowers  of 
May. 

Through  a  thin  dry  mist  that  morning,  the  sun  rose  broad 

and  red. 
At  first  a  rayless  disc  of  fire,  he  brightened  as  he  spread ; 
Yet  even  his  noontide  glory  fell  chastened  and  subdued, 
On  the  cornfield,  and  the  orchards,  and  softly  pictured  wood. 

And  .all  that  quiet  afternoon,  slow  sloping  to  the  night, 
He  wove  with  golden  shuttles  the  haze  with  yellow  light ; 
Slanting  through  the  painted  beeches,  he  glorified  the  hill; 
And  beneat-h  it,  pond  and  meadow  laybrighter,  greener  still. 

And  shouting  boys  in  woodland  haunts  caught  glimpses  of 

that  sky. 
Flecked  by  the  many  tinted  leaves,  and  laughed  they  knew 

not  why  ; 
And  school-girls,  gay  with  aster  flowers,  beside  the  meadow 

brooks. 
Mingled   the   glow  of  autumn  with  the  sunshine  of  sweet 

looks. 

From  spire  and  barn  looked  westerly  the  patient  weather- 
cocks; 

But  even  the  birches  on  the  hill  stood  motionless  as  rocks; 

No  sound  was  in  the  woodlands,  save  the  squirrel's  dropping 
shell. 

And  the  yellow  leaves  among  the  boughs  low  rustling  as 
they  fell. 

The  summer  grains  were  harvested,  the  stubble  fields  lay 

dry. 
Where  June  winds  rolled  in  light  and  shade,  the  pale  green 

waves  of  rye; 
But  still  on  gentle  hill-slopes,  in  valleys  fringed  with  wood, 
Ungathered,  bleaching  in  the  sun,  the  heavy  corn  crop  stood. 

Bent  low  by  autumn's  wind  and  rain,  through  busks  that  dry 

and  sere. 
Unfolded  from  their  ripened  charge,  shone  out  the  yellow 

ear; 
Beneath  the  turnip  lay  concealed  in  many  a  verdant  fold. 
And  glistened  in  the  slanting  light,  the  pumpkin's  sphere  of 

gold. 

There  wrought  the  busy  harvesters,  and  many  a  creaking 
wain. 

Bore  slowly  to  the  long  barn  floor,  ita  load  of  husk  and 
grain ; 

Till  broad  and  red  as  when  he  rose,  the  sun  sank  down  at 
last, 

And  like  a  merry  guest's  farewell  the  day  in  brightness  pas- 
sed. 

And  lo!  as  through  the  western  pines  on  meadow  stream 

and  pond. 
Flamed  the  rod  radiance  of  a  sky  set  all  on  fire  beyond; 
Slowly  o'er  the  eastern  sea-bluffs  a  milder  glory  shone. 
As  the  sunset  and  the  moon-rise  were  mingled  into  one. 

And  thus  into  the  quiet  night  the  twilight  lapsed  away. 
And  deeper  in  the  brightening  moon  the  tranquil  shadows 
lay; 


From    many  a  brown  old  farm-house  and  hamlet  without 

name. 
Their  milking  and  their  home-tasks  done,  the  merry  buskers 

came. 

Srning  o'er  the  heaped  up  harvest,  from  pitchforks  in  the 
mow. 

Shone  dimly  down  the  lanterns  on  the  pleasant  scenes  be- 
low ; 

The  growing  pile  of  husks  behind,  the  golden  ears  before. 

And  laughing  eyes  and  busy  hands,  and  brown  cheeks  glim- 
mering o'er. 

Half  hidden  in  a  quiet  nook,  serene  of  look  and  heart, 

Talking  their  old  times  over,  the  old  men  sat  apart; 

While  up   and  down    the  unhusked  pile,  or  nesting  in  its 

shade, 
At  hide-and-seek,  with  laugh  and  shout,  the  happy  children 

played. 

Ui'ged  by  the  good  hosts's  daughter,  a  maiden  young  and 

fair. 
Lifting  to  light  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  pride  of  soft  brown 

hair; 
The  master  of  the  village  school,  sleek  of  hair  and  smooth 

of  tongue. 
To  the  quaint  old  tune  of  some  old  psalm,  a  husking  ballad 

sung. 

Heap  high  the  farmers's  wintry  hoard! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn ! 
No  richer  gift  has  autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn! 
Let  other  lands  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine. 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  the  vine. 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow. 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Our  harvest  fields  with  snow. 
Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers 

Our  ploughs  their  furrows  made. 
While  on  the  hills  the  sun  snd  showers 

Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 
And  frightened  from  our  sporting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long  bright  days  of  June, 

Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair. 
And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon 

Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now  with  autumn's  moonlit  eves. 

Its  harvest  time  has  come, 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There  richer  than  the  fabled  gift 

Apollo  showered  of  old, 
Fair  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  sift, 

And  knead  its  yellow  gold. 

Let  vapid  idlers  loll  in  silk 

Around  their  costly  board, 
Give  us  the  bowl  of  samp  and  milk 

By  homespun  beauty  poured. 

Where'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  hearth 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls, 
Who  will  not  thank  the  kindly  earth. 

And  bless  our  farmer  girls! 
Then  shame  on  all  the  proud  and  vain, 

AVhoso  folly  laughs  to  scorn 
The  blessings  of  our  hardy  grain, 

Our  wealth  of  golden  corn! 
Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye, 
Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit. 

The  wheat-field  to  the  fly. 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  fathers  trod, 
Still  let  us  for  this  golden  corn, 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God!  WHrrriBR. 
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THE  THRIFTY  FARMEE. 

The  Provident  and  thrifty  Farmer,  adopts  three  rules 
for  regulating  his  business,  which  he  observes  himself 
and  enforces  on  those  around  him,  viz:  to  do  every 
thing  in  the  right  time,  convert  every  thing  to  its  proper 
use,  and  put  every  thing  in  its  proper  place. 

He  buys  only  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  swine,  and  keeps  no  more  than  he  can  keep 
well,  either  in  summer  or  winter. 

He  alwaj's  drives  on  his  work  and  never  lets  his  work 
drive  him. 

His  animals  are  never  under  fed  or  over  worked. 

His  outhouses,  Woodshed,  Poultry  House,  Pig  Pen, 
Wagon  House,  Spring  House,  and  Corn  Crib  are  nicely 
whitewashed  on  the  outside,  and  kept  clean  and  neat 
within. 

He  has  a  tool  house,  and  a  place  for  every  tool  in  it, 
which  may  be  wanted  for  any  ordinary  farm  purposes, 
such  as  mending  implements,  making  axe  or  hoe  or  fork 
liandlos,  &c.,  and  also  for  stowing  carefully  away,  such 
as  will  not  be  wanted  for  another  season. 

He  has  sheds  around  his  barnyard,  to  protect  his  cattle 
from  the  weather,  and  warm  well  ventilated  stables  for 
his  cows  and  young  stock,  and  also  a  shed,  to  protect  his 
manure  heap. 

He  has  leaves  or  other  refuse  vegetable  matter,  to- 
gether with  soil  from  his  headlands,  convenient  to  his 
barn  yard,  to  compost  with  his  manure  heap,  through 
the  winter. 

He  does  not  allow  the  liquid  manure  to  escape  into 
the  nearest  stream,  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  from  liis 
barnyard. 

His  barn,  and  sheds,  and  dwelling,  are  all  supplied 
with  good  spouting. 

His  fences  are  .always  in  good  order,  and  materials  for 
repairing  or  renewal,  are  collected  and  made  during  win- 
ter. 

His  woodshed  is  supplied  with  wood  cut  in  August, 
always  one  year  ahead. 

His  wife  never  scolds,  because  she  never  has  occasion 
to. 


Her  cellar  and  pantry,  are  always  supplied  with  the 
needful  raiv  material,  which  she  works  up  into  a  palata- 
ble form  to  fill  up  vacuums  at  meal  times. 

Heavy  bread,  cold  buckwheat  cakes,  and  rancid  butter 
are  novelties  which  her  gude  man  and  the  children  have 
heard  tell  of  by  some  of  the  neighbors,  but  have  never 
seen. 

When  a  friend  or  two  calls  to  lodge,  a  plate  of  good  ripe 
Rambo  apples,  a  pitcher  of  sweet  cider,  and  a  dish  of 
boiled  chesnuts,  are  brought  for  discussion  around  the 
stove  of  an  evening. 

He  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal, 
and  his  county  newspaper,  pays  his  subscription  regular- 
ly, has  a  club  formed  in  his  neighborhood,  the  money 
for  which  he  collects  and  forwards  to  the  publisher,  at 
the  close  of  each  vohime. 

He  considei's  it  a  duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
Agricultural  papers,  and  has  saved  himself  some  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  by  following  the  advice  of  the  Farm 
Journal. 

His  crops  are  always  equal,  and  often  better  than  any 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  are  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

He  watches  the  markets,  and  sells  his  crops  at  the 
highest  prices. 

He  makes  it  a  rule  always  to  spend  a  little  less  th.an 
he  makes. 

Himself  and  wife  are  both  industrious,  the  children 
are  brought  up  in  the  same  way,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
shoot  the  birds,   smoke  cigars  or  chew  tobacco. 

He  buys  and  sells  on  the  cash  principle,  and  thus  saves 
himself  from  losses  and  bad  debts. 

He  has  a  large  fruit  orchard,  well  supplied  v.ith  every 
variety  of  fruit  to  ripen  in  succession. 

He  studies  the  theori/  as  well  as  the  practice  of  farm- 
ing, has  cleared  off  the  la?t  $100  of  mortgage,  and  is  se- 
riously talking  of  making  a  bid  for  his  neighbor  Sloven's 
farm  which  is  up  at  Sheriffs  sale. 

He  goes  to  church  on  the  Sabbath,  minds  his  religious 
duties,  and  brings  up  his  children  to  do  the  same,  lives 
respected,  and  dies  rogi-ettcd,  as  a  useful  man  and  good 
christian. 
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THE  TKRIFTLESS  FARMER. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Times  gives  the  following  life-like 
portrait  of  a  "thriftless  farmer  :" 

The  thriftless  farmer  provides  no  shelter  for  his  cattle 
during  the  inclemency  of  the  winter;  but  permits  them 
to  stand  shivering  by  the  side  of  a  fence,  or  lie  in  the 
snow,  as  best  suits  them. 

He  throws  their  fodder  on  tne  ground,  or  in  the  mud, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  highway;  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  it,  and  all  the  manure  is  wasted. 

He  grazes  his  meadows  in  fall  and  spring,  by  which 
they  are  gradually  exhausted  and  finally  ruined. 

His  fences  are  old  and  poor — just  such  as  to  let  his 
neighbor's  cattle  break  into  his  field,  and  teach  his  own 
to  be  luiruly  and  spoil  his  crops. 

He  neglects  to  keep  the  manure  from  around  the  sills 
of  his  barn — if  he  has  one — by  which  they  are  prema- 
turely rotted,  and  his  barn  destroyed. 

He  tills,  or  skims  over  the  surface  of  his  land,  until  it 
is  exhausted,  but  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  manure 
or  clover  it.  For  the  first,  he  has  no  time,  for  the  last, 
he  "is  not  able." 

He  has  a  place  for  nothing,  and  nothing  in  its  place. 
He  consequently  wants  a  hoe  or  a  rake  or  a  hammer,  or 
an  augur,  but  knows  not  where  to  find  them,  and  thus 
loses  much  time. 

He  loiters  away  stormy  days  and  evenings  wlien  he 
should  be  repairing  his  utensils,  or  improving  his  min  i 
by  reading  useful  books  or  newspapers. 

He  spends  much  time  in  town,  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  or  in  the  "snake  holes,"  complaining  of  hard 
times,  and  goes  home  in  the  evening,  "pretty  well 
tore." 

He  has  no  shed  for  his  fire  wood — consequently  his 
Vife  is  out  of  humor,  and  his  meals  out  of  .^eason. 

He  plants  a  few  fruit  trees,  and  his  cattle  forthwith 
destroy  them.     He  "has  no  hick  in  raising  fruit." 

One-half  the  little  he  raises  is  destroyed  by  his  own  or 
his  neighbors'  cattle. 

His  plow,  drp.g,  raid  other  implements,  lie  all  v,-inter  in 


the  field  where  last  used;  and  just  as  he  is  getting  in  a 
hurry,  the  next  season,  his  plow  breaks,  because  it  was 
not  housed  and  properly  cared  for. 

Somebody's  hogs  break  in,  and  destroy  his  garden,  be- 
cause he  had  not  stopped  a  hole  in  the  fence,  that  he  had 
been  intending  to  stop  for  a  week. 

He  is  often  in  a  great  hurry,  but  will  stop  and  talk  as 
long  as  he  can  find  any  one  to  talk  with. 

He  has,  of  course,  little  money ;  and  when  he  must 
raise  some  to  pay  his  taxes,  &c.,  he  raises  it  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  in  some  way  or  other,  by  paying  an  enormous 
shave,  or  by  selling  his  scanty  crop  when  prices  are 
low. 

Ha  is  a  year  behind,  instead  of  being  a  year  ahead  of 
his  business — and  always  will  be. 

When  he  pays  a  debt,  it  is  at  tlie  end  of  an  execution  ; 
consequently  his  credit  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

He  buys  entirely  on  credit,  and  merchants  and  all  otli- 
ei's  with  whom  he  deals  charge  him  twice  or  thrice  the 
profit  tliey  charge  prompt  paymasters,  and  are  unwilling 
to  sell  him  goods  at  any  cost.  He  has  to  beg  and  promise, 
and  promise  and  beg,  to  get  them  on  any  terms.  The 
merchants  dread  to  see  his  Avifo  come  into  their  stores, 
and  the  poor  Avoman  feels  depressed  and  degraded. 

The  smoke  begins  to  come  out  of  his  chimney  late  of  a 
winter's  morning,  while  his  cattle  are  suffering  for  their 
moi-ning's  feed. 

Manure  lies  in  heaps  in  his  stable  ;  his  horses  are 
rough  and  uncurried,  and  his  liarness  trod  imder  their 
feet. 

His  bars  and  gates  are  broken,  his  buildings  vmpaint- 
ed,  and  the  boards  and  shingles  falling  off" — he  has  no 
time  to  replace  them — the  glass  i.s  out  of  the  -nindows, 
and  the  holes  stopped  with  r.ngs  and  old  hats. 

He  is  a  great  borrower  of  his  tlirifty  neighbor's  imple- 
ments, but  never  returns  the  borrowed  article,  and  when 
it  is  sent  for.  it  can't  be  found. 

He  is,  in  person,  a  great  ploven,  and  never  attends  pub- 
lic worship,  or  if  he  docs  occasionally  do  so,  he  comes-- 
.sneaking  in  wh.en  the  service  is  half  out. 
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He  neglects  his  accounts,  and  Avhen  Lis  neighbor  calls 
to  settle  with  him  has  something  else  to  attend  to. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  he  is  a  poor  farmer,  a  poor  hus- 
band, a  poor  father,  a  poor  neighbor,  and  a  poor  Chris- 
tian. 


For  tho  Farm  Journal. 
THE  PECAN  NUT. 

I  beg  le.ave  to  invite  the  attention  of  nurserymen  and  far- 
mers, in  this!  region,  t^  tho  practicability  of  cultivating  the 
Pecan,  or  Illinois  Hickory, — the  fruit  of  which  is  well 
known  in  our  cities  by  tho  name  of  Pecan  Nut,  and  is  gen- 
erally esteemed  as  being  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quality,  to 
the  best  variety  of  the  celebrated  SJiellbark  Hiclcnri/  Nut. 

The  earliest  notice  which  I  find  of  the  Pecan  Nut  is  in  a 
letter  from  Peter  Colunson  to  John  Bartram,  dated  Lon- 
don, April  1,  1762,  acknowledging  tho  receipt  of  some  of  the 
nuts,  as  follows  : — "I  really  believe  my  honoet  John  is  a 
great  tcug,  and  has  sent  seven  hard,  stony  seeds,  something 
shaped  like  an  acorn  to  puzzle  us  ;  for  there  is  no  name  to 
them.  I  have  avast  collection  of  seeds,  but  none  like  them. 
I  do  laugh  at  GordoSI  [an  eminent  nurseryman  of  that  day] 
for  ho  guesses  them  to  be  a  species  of  Hickory.*  Perhaps 
I  may  bo  laughed  at  in  tiirn,  for  I  think  they  may  bo,  what 
I  wish,  seeds  of  the  Bondiic  tree  [Gymnocladua  Canadensis, 
Lam.  or  Kentucky  Coffee  Bean],  which  thou  picked  up  in 
thy  rambles  on  the  Ohio."  In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated 
October  5,  1762,  Peter  Collixson  says : — "I  wish  thou 
could  get  more  of  the  hard  nuts  of  Colonel  Bouquet.  If 
they  are  Hickories,  they  are  very  different  from  what  thou 
hast  sent,  or  what  I  have  ever  seen." 

Humphry  Marshall,  in  his  interesting  little  work  on 
the  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  America,  published  in  17S5, 
refers  to  the-  tree  by  the  name  of  Jwjlans  Pecan,  or 
Illinois  Hickory.  Aiton,  in  bis  Hortus  Kewcnsis,  published 
in  1789,  calls  it  Jucjlans  ancjusiifolia,  without  at  all  noticing 
Marshall  (as  was  usual  with  supercilious  Europeans  in 
those  days),  and  mentions  that  the  tree  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  &  Lee,  in  1766.  Gaertner 
■called  it  Jnylans  rubra.  La  Marck  named  it  Juglans  cylin- 
drica;  and  MiCHAUX  &  "Willdenow  described  it  under  the 
more  significant  name  of  Jtujlans  olivmformis.  Nuttall,  in 
1818,  separated  the  Hickories  from  the  Genus  Juglans  (or 
"Walnuts  proper),  and  gave  to  the  Hickories  the  generic 
name  of  Carya.  The  Pecan  Nut  belongs  to  the  true  Hicko- 
ries ;  and  tho  Botanical  name  of  tho  tree,  as  now  establish- 
ed, is  Carya  olivffformin,  or  olive-shaped  Carya. 

John  Bartram  and  Humphry  Marshall  each  intro- 
duced tho  tree  into  their  respective  Botanic  gardens  many 
years  since  :  but  the  one  at  Marshallton  has  always  been  so 
crowded  and  overshadowed  by  larger  trees,  that  it  is  a  poor 
dwindled  specimen;  and  although  the  one  in  the  Bartram 
Garden  has  become  a  considerable  tree,  promising  annually 
to  yield  fruit,  yet  I  understand  it  rarely,  if  ever,  matures  or 
perfects  the  nuts. 

This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the 
climate,  in  this  latitude,  is  unpropitious  to  the  culture  of  the 
Pecan  Nut,  and  has  discouraged  many  amateur  cultivators 
from  making  the  attempt.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  be  able 
to  state  (what  has  but  recently  come  to  my  knowledge),  that 
-Mr.  Hiram   Baily,  of  Dilworthstown,  has  succeeded  in  ob- 

*GoRDON  made  decidedly  the  best  guess;  for  those  "stony 
■seeds"  were  the  nuts  of  the  Pecan  Hickory.  In  reply  to 
Peter's  remarks,  John  Bartram  says  : — "The  hard  nuts  I 
•eent  were  given  me  at  Pittsburg  by  Col.  Bouquet.  He 
called  them  hickory  nuts.  He  had  them  from  the  country 
of  the  Illinois..    Their  kernel  was  very  sweet." 


taining  perfect  fruit  from  a  tree  of  his  own  raising.  He 
brought  some  nuts  from  New  Orleans,  in  February,  1828, 
and  planted  them  in  a  flower  pot,  whore  they  vegetated, 
and  remained  one  year.  Two  of  these  seedlings  were  then 
set  out  in  tho  open  ground,  at  tho  place  of  Mr.  B.'s  former 
residence,  in  tho  townsliip  of  Thornbury,  some  5  or  6  miles 
south-easterly  from  tho  borough  of  West  Chester. 

At  tho  time  of  their  removal,  the  stems  of  tho  seedlings 
were  only  a  fow  inches  in  height ;  but  tho  tap  root  of  each 
was  several  times  longer  than  the  stem.  The  young  trees 
grew  well ;  are  now  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  the  stems 
about  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter  at  base.  I  understand  one  of 
these  trees  has  not  yet,  or  not  always,  fully  perfected  or  matu- 
red its  fruit ;  but  that  the  other  has,  for  several  years,  been 
producing  perfect  nuts,  in  proof  of  which,  a  number  of  young 
trees  have  boon  raised  from  them.  This  last  mentioned 
tree,  indeed,  bidH  fair  to  be  quite  prolific, — the  nuts  often 
coming  to  perfection  in  clusters  of  five  at  tho  ends  of  the 
branches, — as  I  have  had  occasion  to  witness  the  present 
season. 

The  result  of  Mr,  Baily's  experiment  with  tho  Pecan 
Hickory  seemed  to  me  worthy  to  bo  made  known;  and  I 
would  suggest  that  our  nurserymen  should  begin  to  raise 
tho  trees,  and  that  our  farmers  (especially  the  enterprising 
young  farmers.)  should  plant  a  few  in  favorable  situations. 
It  is  very  possible  that  seedling  trees  may  gradually  become 
so  well  acclimated  among  us  as  constantly  to  produce  perfect 
fruit.  This  being  the  season  to  procure  fresh  nuts  from  tho 
south,  as  well  as  the  proper  time  to  plant  them,  they  may, 
doubtless,  be  readily  obtained  from  their  most  northern  in- 
digenous localities,  and  also  at  tho  fruit  stores  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  W.  D. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  December  5,  1853. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Super  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

MfiSSHS.  Editors  :-"In  the  number  for  this  month,  (Dec.) 
directions  are  given  for  preparing  the  Super-Phosphate  of 
Lime,  taken  from  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  as  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  preparation  of  this  valuable 
fertilizer,  and  as  I  flatter  myself,  have  arrived  at  results 
of  some  importance,  I  will  give  you  my  mode,  which  upon 
trial  I  think  will  be  found  to  possess  many  advantages. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  soluble  Super-Phosphate  from 
the  insoluble  Phosphate  of  Lime,  a  state  in  which  it  always 
exists  in  nature,  these  facts  seem  clearly  as  established. 
The  first  is  that  one-third  of  sulphuric  acid,  known  as  oil 
of  vitriol,  of  proper  specific  gravity  is  needed.  The  sec- 
ond fact  is,  that  this  acid  should  be  diluted  with  throe 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  otherwise  it  will  charr  instead  of 
dissolve  the  bone.  The  third  is,  that  the  finer  tho  bone 
is  ground  or  crushed,  the  more  readily  and  perfectly  the 
compound  will  be  found.  These  facts  being  settled,  the  la- 
mented Norton,  Dr.  Higgins,  our  own  State  Chemist,  and 
some  others,  direct  that  the  acid,  as  above  diluted,  should 
be  added  to  the  bone  by  degrees,  agitating  tho  mass  fre- 
quently for  ten  days  or  two  ireeks,  at  tho  expiration  of 
which  time,  the  compound  would  be  ready  for  use.  As 
this  is  a  tedious  and  laborious  process,  I  have  sought  to 
supply  its  place  by  another  and  less  objectionable  one, 
and  have  succeeded  in  a  manner  which  I  shall  now  give, 
and  which,  as  you  will  see,  is  so  simple  as  to  be  accessi- 
ble to  all. 

I  procure  tubs  of  a  capacity  and  number  to  suit  the 
amount  of  Super-Phosphate  I  wish  to  prepare,  common 
meat  tubs  answering  the  purpose  perfectly  well.  Into 
these  I  place  my  bones,  carefully  moistening  them  with, 
water  as   I  fill   up  the    tubs,  in  which  condition  I  permit, 
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them  to  remain  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  expiration  of 
I  which  time  I  find  them  heated  to  a  high  degree,  which  fa- 
cilitates the  action  of  the  acid  upon  ttem.  I  now  dilute 
the  acid  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  after  the  heat  Tjvolved  by 
the  unison  of  the  acid  and  water  has  subsided,  I  pour  it, 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  upon  the  bone-s,  carefully 
stirring  the  mass  so  as  completely  to  mix  the  acid  with 
the  bones,  and  eontinuo  to  do  so  ufitil  all  the  acid  is  mix- 
«d  with  the  bones,  after  which  I  cover  the  tubs  carefully, 
so  as  to  retain  the  heat  A  thorough  stirring  and  mixing 
of  the  mas-s  will  be  needed  three  or  four  times  for  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  pro- 
cess is  completed,  and  a  better  article  furnished  than  can 
be  obtained  by  the  method  of  Professor  Norton  after  full 
two  weeks  of  vare  and  toil. 

At  this  stage  of  the  process  the  Super-Phosphate  is  a 
pulpy  mass  of  the  consistency  of  soft  soaj),  and  of  course 
unlit  to  sow  broadcast,  or  to  be  regularly  applied  to  the 
soil.  To  prepare  it  for  this  purpose,  I  strew  upon  my 
barn  floor  saw  dust,  dry  mould  or  well  leached  wood  ash- 
es, from  two  to  three  inches  thick ;  upon  this  I  spread 
the  compound  as  evenly  a-s  I  can,  then  cover  it  with  more 
of  the  same  article  used  to  dry  it,  and  proceed  with  fork 
and  rake  to  mix  up  the  whole  mass  until  it  is  intimately 
incorporated,  when  it  is  fit  a-t  once  to  be  put  npon  the 
land. 

The  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime  is  held  by  intelligent  and 
judicious  farmers,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  fertilizers,  and  when  suitably  applied 
is  capable  of  proxlucing  the  most  astonishing  results.  To 
the  American  farmer  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  perfectly 
available  at  comparatively  low  cost.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience in  its  use,  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  it  will 
repay  its  cost  more  than  three  fold  when  judiciously  used, 
and  at  some  subsequent  time  I  may  furnish  you  with  a  detail 
©f  the  results  of  that  experience,  which  will  fully  sustain 
all  I  have  said  in  its  favor. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THOMAS  SIM. 

Libertytown,  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  Dec.  9th,  1853. 


For  Ihc  Farm  Journal, 

Alderney  Cattle. 
Messrs.  Editors: — A  correspondent  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Journal  makes  inquiries  in  regard  to  Alderney  Cattle. 
Please  inform  him  that  by  applying  to  Paschall  Morris  & 
Co.,  380  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  he  can  learn  where 
three  Alderney  Bulls  of  the  purest  blood  in  the  country  can 
be  purchased,  as  well  as  their  price  and  pedigree. 

RUSTIC  US. 


For  the  Farm  Jounial. 
MicMgan  Double  Flow^ 

Mr.  Editou:— Yours  of  the  28th  has  just  come  to 
hand — and  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  relating  to  my  ex- 
perience and  opinion  of  the  double  Michigan  Plow.  I 
would  state  that  I  consider  it  "the  Plow."  I  used  it  last 
spring  in  ploughing  ahout  thirty-eight  acres  for  corn  and 
consider  it  the  best  I  have  ever  used.  During  the  time  I 
have  been  engaged  in  farming,  I  havt;  had  in  use 
quite  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  plows,  but  none  gave 
such  entire  satisfaction  as  the  Michigan  plow. 

We  did  not  raise  as  much  corn  per  acre  this  season,  as 
last,  but  considering  all  things,  I  think  it  a  very  fair  crop. 
On  one  field  of  twelve  acres  and  17  perches,  we  had 
96  bushels  per  acre;  and  on  another  field  containing  a 
little  over  twenty-five  and  three-quarter  acres,  we  had 


70^  bushels  per  acre,  making  in  all  about  3128  bushels 
on  a  little  less  than  38  acres,  or  82  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  the  whole.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

E.  J,  DICKEY. 

Hc.pe^vell  Cotton  Works,  Nov.  29,  1853. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  iT>ceive  the  matter  indicated  in 
the  private  portion  of  our  friend's  letter. — Ed. 


Deep  and  Shp.llow  Ploughing. 

E.xtracted  from  the  address  of  the  Hon.  B,  D.  Hamlin,  at 
the  McKean  County  Agricultural  Exhibition,  held  August 
6,  1863 : 

Another  error,  which  is  often  remarked  here  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  county,  in  the  management  of  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  farm,  is  the  shallow  and  small  nmount  of  plow- 
ing it  receives.  Your  experience  has  taught  you  that  the 
efficiency  of  soils  in  producing  good  crops  depends  much  on 
the  subsoil.  "If  this,"  says  Allen  in  his  Farm  Book,  ''con- 
sists of  impervious  clay  or  hard  pan,  which  prevents  the 
drainage  of  the  water,  it  is  evident  the  accumulation  of 
heavy  rains  will  injure  the  vegetation  above,  for  it  is  certain 
that  while  nothing  teads  more  to  productiveness  than  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  moisture  for  the  roots,  nothing  is  more  in- 
jurious than  their  immersion  in  standing  water."  Much  of 
our  soil  is  of  this  character.  As  you  penetrate  the  earth, 
after  having  gone  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  the  soil 
becomes  harder,  or,  as  is  commonly  said,  the  clay  becomes 
stiffer,  and  generally  runs  into  what  is  called  hnrd-pan. 
This,  in  its  natural  compact  state,  admits  neither  heat,  air 
nor  moisture,  to  much  extent;  all  of  which  are  indispensa- 
ble agents  to  the  production  of  vegetable  life.  When  the 
earth  is  rendered /riVfi/e  to  a  point  at,  or  near  this  harder 
substance,  the  water  from  the  surface  penetrates  thus  far 
and  there  remains  :  the  roots,  too,  in  seeking  moisture  and 
nourishment,  reach  the  same  point  and  then  stop.  It  must 
be  evident  that  if  this  point  is  near  the  surface,  plants  will 
be  liable  not  only  to  the  injury  of  standing  in  a  bed  of 
stagnant  water,  but  be  subject  to  the  still  greater  liability  of 
being  destroyed  by  being  parched  in  time  of  a  drought  A 
sudden  change  from  wet  to  excessive  dry  weather,  upon 
lands  thus  cultivated,  frequently  causes  the  almost  total  de- 
struction of  the  crops.  Fields  within  my  own  observation 
have  been  thus  visited,  and  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  same 
cause.  For  these  evils  there  is  a  certain  remedy.  It  con- 
sists in  simply  breaking  up  this  hard  earth  by  means  of  the 
sub-soil  plow.  Once  removed  from  its  bed,  it  will  continue 
to  drain  off  the  water  not  absorbed  in  the  upper  soil,  and 
afford  a  supply  of  moisture  in  dry  weather  without  bQJng 
disturbed  again  for  years.  This  affords  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  drains,  besides  answering  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation. 

But  these,  though  so  highly  important,  are  not  the  only 
beneficial  results  of  deep  ploughing.  Continued  cultivation 
absorbs,  or  rather  exhausts,  certain  properties  of  soils  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  vegetable 
manures.  The  effect  of  this  process  of  exhaustion  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  depth  of  the  material  acted  upon.  A 
thin  soil  will  wear  out  sooner  than  a  deeper  one.  The  de- 
sign of  the  sub-soil  plow  is  not  to  throw  out  the  earth,  but 
simply  to  break  it  up  in  its  bed. 

There  is,  however,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  depth  of  the 
of  the  soil,  produced  by  this  practice.  The  fine  and  more 
soluble  particles  of  the  richer  material  above  are  constantly 
working  down  and  enriching  the  loosened  earth  below  ;  so 
that  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  becomes  a  mass  of  produc- 
tive matter. 

The  depth  of  all  loamy  soils,  (which  comprise  all  those  in 
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this  county  except  on  the  bottom  lands  near  the  streams), 
may  be  much  increased  with  the  plough  in  ordinary  use 
among  our  farmers.  It  must,  however,  be  done  by  judicious 
management  and  the  application  of  a  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  obvious  laws  of  production.  To  throw  up  a  mass  of  cold 
clay  for  the  first  time,  in  the  spring,  with  the  expectation  of 
raising  a  crop  that  season,  would  be  as  preposterous  as  to 
think  of  maturing  a  hot-bed  plant  by  exposing  it  to  the 
chilling  winds  of  March.  Yet  I  have  often  seen  this  done, 
and  have  caused  it  to  bo  done  myself,  and  wondered  why 
nothing  grew.  The  true  course  to  pursue  is,  at  every  suc- 
cessive/rt7Z  ploughing,  to  deepen  your  furrows  «  ^iWe  /  or 
for  some  crops,  if  you  have  plenty  of  warm  manures,  sink 
them  to  the  full  depth  desired.  This  process  will,  in  a  short 
tirne,  give  you  a  soil  that  will  wear,  and  that  will  not  dry  up 
or  drown  out  your  crops.  So  say  men  who  have  tried  it  and 
who  have  the  aid  of  science  to  give  additional  weight  to  the 
testimony  of  their  own  observation.  The  frost  in  the  win- 
ter will  pulverise  the  soil  more  perfectly  than  it  can  be  done 
in  the  same  time  by  any  artificial  process. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  by  shallow  plowing  you  were 
shijnminrj  the  land ;  and  in  a  little  while  you  would  have  all 
the  cream  tahen  off,  and  what  was  left  would  look  blue  ? 
How  long  do  you  suppose  land  will  produce  with  three 
inches  depth  of  cultivation  ? — and  how  much  more  than  that 
will  be  the  average  in  this  county  ?  Some,  I  hope ;  too  lit- 
tle, I  fear. 

When  farmers  can  be  made  to  understand  that  the  earth 
which  they  cultivate  is  as  a  thing  of  life  ; — that  it  has  respi- 
ration ; — that  it  hreathes :  and  that  to  produce  a  healthy  and 
invigorating  action,  its  pores  must  be  kept  open — then  we 
may  expect  a  large  increase  of  crops.  It  is  not  the  size  of 
the  mass  of  earth  which  surrounds  a  plant  upon  which  it 
depends  for  its  degree  of  nourishment;  but  it  is  the  state  of 
preparation  that  the  earth  is  in ;  otherwise  a  solitary  tree, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  field  of  compact  clay,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  flourish  more  luxuriantly  than  if  planted  in  the 
fine  mould  of  the  door-yard.  It  is  in  the  finely  pulverized 
soils,  so  prepared  as  to  admit  heat,  moisture  and  air  more 
freely,  that  we  may  expect  the  largest  growth  of  vegetable 
products.  Prepare  j'our  fields  as  the  homeopathist  does  his 
curatives,  by  pulverization  (trituration) ;  but  be  careful  to 
administer  no  homeopathic  doses  of  fertilizers  or  of  labor. 


POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  following  from  the  English  Gardeners'  Chronicle  seems 
to  be  opposed  to  the  idea  entertained  by  some  that  the  Po- 
tato is  worn  out  by  continuous  planting,  and  can  be  restored 
to  health  and  vigor  only  by  introducing  new  seed  from  its 
native  soil: 

The  following  short  account  of  an  experiment  upon  the 
growth  of  Potatoes  from  South  America  may  perhaps  prove 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.  It  was  undertaken  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  correctness  of  at  least  one  of  the 
surmises  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Potato  disease,  namely, 
that  our  seed  was  worn  out,  and  that  if  fresh  stock  was  ob- 
tained from  the  country  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  the 
disease  would  not  be  found  to  attack  it.  The  tubers  that  I 
planted  came  from  Peru  in  a  guano  ship,  and  were  forward- 
ed to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  March,  1851.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  one  or  two,  which  were  planted 
at  once  in  good  garden  ground  ;  they  came  up  healthy  look- 
ing plants,  and  seemed  to  prosper  until  the  time  at  which 
they  were  raised,  in  October ;  and  were  found  to  yield  very 
well,  without  any  appearance  of  disease  having  manifested 
itself,  while  other  Potatoes  in  their  neighborhood  had  sufi"er- 
ed  considerably.  The  following  year  they  were  again  plant- 
ed under  quite  as  favorable  circumstances,  but  with  a  very 
diff'orent  result ;  the  quantity  taken  up  was  small,  and  fully 
one-third  were  badly  diseased,  indeed  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August  it  was  evident  that  they  had  begun  to  be  at- 
tacked.    However,  the  sound  sets  having  been  carefully  pre- 


served, were  again  sown  this  year  with  a  similar  unfavorable 
result ;  the  produce  has  diminished  in  size,  and  more  than 
one-third  are  destroyed.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  I 
think,  that  the  disease  is  due  to  soil  or  climate,  or  to  local 
influences  rather  than  to  a  degeneration  of  the  plant  itself, 
or  at  a)iy  rate  than  to  its  being  '"  worn  out"  by  cultivation  ia 
this  country. — 0.  H.  0.,  Fulham. 


THE  FERRET. 

Mr.  Editor — Sir:  As  you  requested  me  to  give  you  what 
little  experience  I  have  in  rearing  the  Ferret,  I  would  reply, 
by  saying  that  I  have  often  wished  I  could  have  seen,  in 
your  valuable  paper,  some  interesting  facts,  relative  to  this 
useful  animal,  written  by  some  one  who  has  had  more  ex- 
perience than  myself. 

I  owned  a  beautiful  little  female  ferret  in  England,  '^  Jien 
I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  ago,  and  used  to  amuse  mj^self 
by  exercising  it  about  my  father's  barn  and  stables,  hog 
pens,  Ac,  with  a  faithful  dog:  and  was  much  pleased  with 
its  activity  in  driving  rats,  and  following  me  about  the  pre- 
mises, which  it  would  do  invariably  until  it  came  in  scent  of 
the  hen-roost  or  of  some  game.  Its  nature  is  such  that  the 
moment  it  gets  scent  of  game,  it  will  immediately  follow  the 
track.  She  got  so  well  acquainted  with  the  premises  that  I 
left  her  in  the  barn  one  winter  day,  while  I  went  to  shoot 
ducks.  When  I  came  home  at  night  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  my  Ferret.  The  housekeeper  questioned  me,  in  a 
joking  manner,  about  her.  I  feared  she  was  lost ;  but  she 
soon  relieved  my  fears  by  informing  me  that  she  came  home 
in  the  evening  with  a  robin  red  breast  in  her  mouth,  and  re- 
tired to  her  box. 

I  believe  the  Ferret  to  be  a  native  of  Africa ;  of  a  whitish 
color,  and  red  eyes.  They  are  much  used  in  England  for 
ferreting  out  rats,  which  are  killed  generally  by  well  train- 
ed terrier  dogs,  or  some  other  good  kind  of  dog.  They  are 
also  profitably  used  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  rabbits 
from  their  burrows  into  nets  fur  market ; — vast  quanti- 
ties being  obtained  in  this  manner.  Whilst  in  this  business, 
there  has  been  occasionally  a  stray  Ferret  left  behind,  and 
have  been  found  again,  when  a  female,  crossed  with  the 
English  Fitchew,  which  accounts  for  the  different  colors 
which  they  now  assume ;  and  are  much  hardier,  and  smarter 
for  hunting  the  rat. 

Understanding  that  there  was  probably  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  property  destroyed  annually  in  Ohio  by  rats,  about 
seven  years  ago  I  took  considerable  pains  to  introduce  Fer- 
rets into  this  country.  Since  that  time  I  have  kept  and 
propagated  them,  and  have  now  five  for  sale,  four  males  and 
one  female.  Their  food  has  been,  principally,  coarse,  sweet 
bread  and  sweet  milk ;  occasionally  a  little  fresh  meat, 
when  I  had  any,  mice,  &c.,  making  a  point  of  feeding  them 
a  little  fresh  water  daily.  They  are  very  fond  of  their  milk, 
and  I  have  known  them  to  leave  any  thing  else  to  get  it.  I 
have  been  careful  to  feed  them  twice  a  day,  and  to  see  that 
they  left  no  food.  If  they  did,  I  gave  them  less;  or  if  they 
got  too  fat,  to  lessen  their  feed.  In  winter  or  cold  weather 
I  always  take  the  chill  off  the  milk  in  a  tin  cup.  They 
should  have  a  good,  clean  bed  of  straw,  with  pure  air,  and 
be  kept  in  a  shady  place  in  summer,  and  in  a  temperate  or 
mild  and  dry  situation  in  winter. 

The  Ferret  is  an  animal  that  will  require  to  be  shut  up,  on 
account  of  its  disposition  to  follow  its  prey  ;  it  i^eing,  in  this 
respect,  similar  to  the  weasel.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  rat; 
consequently,  when  the  premises  are  clear  of  game,  it  would 
be  apt  to  wander  off  after  it  to  some  other  place.  They  dif- 
fer somewhat  in  their  dispositions,  like  other  animals. — 
They  are  naturally  blood-thirsty  ;  yet  generally  affectionate 
to  their  keeper.  They  are  very  neat  in  their  habits,  always 
choosing  a  remote  corner  for  their  evacuations ;  so  that  if 
they  smell  bad,  it  is  on  account  of  the  sloth  and  negligence 
of  the  owner. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  blood  could  bo  improved  by  a 
cross  with  the  mink,  or  some  mountain  animal  of  the  same 
species,  which  would  make  them  better  adapted  to  this  cli- 
mate. But  I  shall  not  choose  the  weasel,  they  being  so  wild 
and  subject  to  climb,  mischievous  and  difiicult  to  manage.  I  • 
think  tliat  with  a  little  ingenuity,  by  the  use  of  nets  sur- 
rounding barns  and  boxes  or  traps,  to  confine  or  cause  the  ' 
rats  to  secrete  for  shelter,  when  driven  by  the  Ferret,  a  suc- 
cessful crusade  could  be  made  against  the  increase  of  the 
rat. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  males  apart,  partic- 
ularly about  the  beginning  of  February  and  afterwards,  in 
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order  to  do  well.  I  should  recommend  throe  apartments  in 
the  box,  two  below,  one  to  sleep,  the  other  for  their  evacua- 
tions. A  square,  thin  board  over  the  whole,  resting  on  four 
cleats,  forming  the  upper  story,  about  six  inches  high,  a  few 
wires  in  front,  to  give  air  to  each  apartment,  with  a  draw 
trough  in  front,  behind  the  wire,  for  food  and  water,  this  be- 

g  necessary,  on  account  of  the  straw  being  continually 
cut  up  in  small  bits  troubles  them  about  eating,  and  some- 
times fastens  in  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Care  should 
be  taken  when  the  female  has  young,  or  suckling,  that  she 
supplies  her  young,  or  is  able,  as  they  have  been  found  dead 
in  the  nest,  inadequate  to  supply  their  young,  it  being  natur- 
al fur  the  female  to  hunt  up  prey  and  supply  the  defioienej'. 
They  have  been  known,  when  they  had  not  sufficiency  of 
milk,  to  bring  out  their  young,  one  by  one,  to  their  bread 
and  milk,  taking  back  one  and  bringing  out  another,  seeing 
to  it  at  the  same  time,  that  they  did  not  take  too  much.  The 
first  female  I  had,  tried  to  carry  dish,  milk  and  all,  in  tohar 
young. 

They  are  slow  breeders,  having  one  litter  a  year,  from 
about  two  to  six  or  eight — rarely  two  litters  a  year.  Thoy 
are  pregnant  about  six  weeks,  and  the  young  are  blind  near- 
ly as  long,  but  not  helpless. 

When  used  for  hunting,  it  might  be  advisable  to  feed  them 
but  little  or  nothing  in  the  morning  if  they  do  not  hunt 
readily,  at  the  same  time  not  to  over-work  thon  without 
food.  Two  hundred  dollars  have  been  offered  in  Cleveland 
for  a  single  pair.     Yours  truly,  John  Gibbs. — Ohio  Farmer. 


Culture  of  the  HoUyliock. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  this  noble  early 
autumn  flower  is  a  very  rich  sandy  loam ;  but  it  thrives  well 
in  any  good  rich  garden  soil.  Previous  to  planting,  the 
earth  should  be  trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  liberal- 
ly mixed  with  well  decomposed  manure.  If  autumn  plant- 
ing is  preferred,  it  should  be  done  early,  in  order  to  allow 
the  roots  to  get  established  before  severe  frosts  set  in  ;  but 
plants  turned  out  in  March  bloom  quite  as  early  and  equal- 
ly well  as  those  planted  in  autumn,  the  plants  having  been 
kept  growing  throughout  the  winter.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  they  receive  frequent  waterings  during  dry  weather, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  liquid  manure  during  the  growing 
season  ;  the  earth  should  also  be  frequently  loosened  around 
the  roots.  When  the  plants  have  thrown  up  spikes  about  6 
inches  high,  the  latter  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  not 
more  than  three  spikes  on  a  strong  plant,  and  on  weak 
plants,  not  above  one,  staking  each  spike  separately  when 
about  16  or  18  inches  high.  To  obtain  fine  blooms,  all  lat- 
terals  should  be  cut  away,  and  the  flower-buds  thinned  out 
if  too  much  crowded.  The  Hollyhock  is  in  its  beauty  in 
the  mouth  of  August ;  but  a  succession  of  bloom  may  be  ob- 
tained until  about  the  end  of  October  by  later  planting. 
Immediately  after  the  blooming  season,  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
the  old  flowering  stems  from  the  plants  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground ;  and  in  October  or  early  in  November  to 
earth  up  the  crown  with  silver  or  road  sand,  which  prevents 
too  much  moisture  getting  to  the  roots  during  the  winter 
months.  An  occasional  sprinkling  of  soot  and  quick-lime 
■  ehould  be  given  to  destroy  slugs,  which  are  the  greatest  ene- 
my of  this  flower,  and  all  decayed  leaves  should  be  picked 
off  to  prevent  rot.  Early  seed  will  produce  young  plants  the 
same  autumn  in  which  it  is  gathered ;  it  should  be  sown  in 
pans  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a  frame  with  gentle 
bottoi5i  heat.  The  mould  should  be  moist  at  the  time  of 
Bowing,  and  not  watered  until  after  the  second  knaves  are 
formed  ;  when  strong  enough,  the  plants  should  be  trans- 
planted into  small  pots,  put  into  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days 
and  when  established  hardened  off.  They  should  then  be 
transferred  to  a  cold  frame,  giving  plenty  of  air  in  favorable 
weather  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  month  of  March  or 
April  turned  into  the  open  ground  for  blooming.  Late  gath- 
ered may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  May  or  June,  in 
rows  or  drills  ;  it  will  only  require  hoeing  and  thinning,  and 
may  remain  for  blooming.  This  plant  may  also  be  propa- 
gated by  dividing  the  old  roots,  which  is  best  done  in  autumn, 
taking  care  to  leave  plenty  of  root  with  each  division.  The 
best  blooming  plants  are  raised  from  cuttings,  which  maybe 
taken  from  the  crown  of  the  old  root,  when  the  shoot  is  about 
an  inch  long,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  or  by  single  eyes 
from  wood  shodts  in  .July  and  August,  taking  care  that  the 
bark  is  suflieiently  hard,  but  not  pithy.  The  cutting  should 
be  potted  singly  in  small  pots  ;  the  eyes  placed  five  or  six 
round  a  3-inch  pot,  in  a  light  and  very  sandy  loam,  plunged 


in  a  close  frame,  with  a  little  bottom-heat,  very  sparingly 
watered,  giving  air  every  day  fur  a  short  time,  to  exclude 
damp,  and  carefully  picking  oti  all  decayed  leaves.  In  about 
three  weeks  they  will  mostly  be  rooted,  and  should  be  im- 
mediately potted ;  when  well  established,  they  should  be 
hardened  off,  and  kept  in  a  cool  airy  frame  until  thej^  are 
transferred  to  the  open  ground  for  blooming. — Gardeners 
Chroiiivle. 


To  Increase  the  Size  of  Fruit. 

Supporting  Fruit  a  Ifeaut  of  Increasing  its  Size. — For  the 
last  few  3'oars  I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  horticul- 
tunil  pursuits,  and  during  that  time  I  have,  from  observa- 
tion and  a  series  of  trials,  ascertained  that  all  sorts  of  fruits 
can  be  raised  about  one  third  larger  than  they  usually  arc, 
and  their  qtialities  much  improved,  simply  by  supporting 
the  fruit  in  the  following  manner  :  As  soon  as  it  is  fully 
developed,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  its  weight  upon 
its  stalk,  as  the  increasing  weight  strains  the  stalk,  and  in 
that  way,  lessens  the  quantity  of  nutritious  fluid  flowing  to 
the  fruit.  This  may  bo  obviated  in  some  cases,  by  laying 
the  Pear,  Apple,  orAvhatever  it  may  be,  upon  the  branch  and 
fixing  it  with  a  piece  of  matting,  to  prevent  its  being  moved 
by  the  wind  ;  or  by  putting  it  into  a  small  net,  made  for  the 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  stalk  in  a  horizontal 
position  when  it  can  be  done  v/ithuut  twisting  or  bending  it 
— as  the  bending,  either  accidontally  or  by  weight  of  the 
fruit,  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  injurious  to  its  growth  ;  for  the 
pores  of  the  woody  stalk  are  strained  on  one  side  of  the  bend 
and  compressed  on  the  other,  hence  the  vessels  through 
which  the  requisite  nourishment  flows  being  thus  partially 
shut  up,  the  growth  of  the  fruit  is  retarded  in  proportion  to 
the  straining  and  compressing  of  the  stalk.  The  fixing  of 
the  fruit  also  prevents  the  risk  of  its  falling  ofi"  and  getting 
damaged  before  it  reaches  maturity.  I  have  grown  Dahlias 
upon  the  same  principle,  and  with  similar  success,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  most  of  flower  blooms,  especially 
those  which  are  weighty  and  inclining,  can  be  grown  much 
larger  by  the  sj'stem  referred  to,  and,  in  short,  all  sorts  of 
vegetables,  trees,  <tc.  Shotild  you  deem  this  worthy  of  in- 
sertion, it  maj'  be  the  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
parties  more  able  than  myself  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
support,  which  I  conceive  to  be  invaluable  to  everything  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  James  Dohhie  Dunsc. 
Gardener  s    Chronicle. 


Consumption  in  PhiladelpMa. 

The  Philadelphia  Sun  says  :  As  a  result  of  the  advanta- 
ges enjoyed  by  our  citizens  on  the  occasion  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing Days,  we  subjoin  the  following  statistics  of  the  amount 
of  articles  consumed  on  Thursilay,  which  we  have  carefully 
collected  :  375  barrels  of  superfine  flour,  used  in  various 
w.iys  ;  169  bushels  of  potatoes,  baked,  roasted,  boiled,  Ac; 
652  turkeys,  456  of  which  were  roasted,  and  upon 
which  25  small  sacks  of  salt  were  used,  and  about  14  l):s. 
of  pejiper;  459  chickens,  cooked  in  various  ways:  396  ducks, 
variously  prepared;  261.021  pounds  of  butter;  260,000  lbs. 
of  cheese  ;  572  pound  cakes;  291,500  loaves  of  bread  ;  450 
roasting  pigs ;  and  there  were  only  160  salt  mackerel. — 
There  were  also  drank  161,221  gallons  of  coff'ee,  in  v.^hich 
were  used  nearly  the  same  number  of  quarts  of  milk ;  760 
gallons  of  champagne  ;  300  gallons  of  brandy  ;  and  in  the 
district  of  Moyamensing  alone  there  were  drank  621  gal- 
lons of  whiskey;  760  casks  of  lager  beer,  and  other  liquors  in 
proportion.  These  statistics  only  show  the  propensity  of 
the  human  species  in  reference  to  their  gastronomic  charac- 
ter, .and  so  far  as  our  figures  go  in  regard  to  drinking,  the 
number  of  arrests  made  for  drunkeiiess  substantially  de- 
monstrate them. 


Imported  Sheep. 

We  notice  a  recent  importation  by  Col.  .T.  W.  Ware.  cT 
Clarke  county,  Va.,  of  improvid  Cotswold  SLcep,  consisting 
of  eight  bucks  and  tbree  ewes.  One  of  the  bucks  and  the 
ewes  were  winners  of  the  first  prizes  at  the  late  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Englaml ;  which  fact 
stamps  the  high  character  of  the  importation.  The  other 
bucks  are  of  superior  excollence,  and  do  great  credit  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  importer — two  of  the  latter  were  imjiorted 
for  My.  Carrol  and  Wm.  Jessup,  Es<is.,  of  Baltimore  county, 
and  are  now  with  their  flocks. — Amoican  Farmer. 
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GRAVENSTEIN  APPLE. 

This  celebrated  apple  is  of  Ger- 
man origin,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
lieard  sustains  fnlly  its  repntation 
in  all  localities  here.  The  name 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its 
having  been  originalty  found  in 
the  garden  of  a  castle  called  Gra- 
fenstein,  in  Oldstein,  to  which  it 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Italy.  It  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  really  desirable  fruit, 
being,  in  addition  to  fine  quality 
and  large  size,  a  vigorous  and  heal- 
thy grower,  and  abundant  bearer, 
commencing  wlien  quite  young. 
The  fruit  is  imifonnly  fair,  and  is 
one  of  those  recommended  by  the 
American  Pomological  Society  as 
woi'thy  of  general  cultivation. — 
Size,  large,  roundish,  oblate, 
broadest  at  the  base  and  some- 
what one-sided ;  skin,  gi-eenish 
yellow,  sti-iped  and  marbled  with 
red;  stem,  short  and  stout,  deeply 
inserted;  calyx,  large,  in  a  wide, 
deep,  in-egular  basin  ;  flesh,  ten- 
der, juicy,  crisp,  with  a  rich, 
sprightly,  somewhat  aromatic  flavour ;  ripens  in  October  and  November  ;  shoots  erect  in  habit 


mRBAlSriSTE  PEAE,  SYN :  BEUERE  PICQUEEY. 


This  is  one  of  the  fine  Flemish  varieties,  import- 
ed into  this  country  in  1823,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  American  Pomological  Society  as  worthy  of 
general  cultivation.  It  succeeds  finely  on  the  quince, 
coming  into  bearing  sooner  thaij  on  the  Pear  stock. 
It  requires  strong  soil  and  good  culture,  and  in  fa- 
vorable localities  bears  abundant  crops.  Not  being 
so  rapid  a  grower  as  some  other  varieties,  it  may 
prove  to  be  longer  lived  and  healthier,  and  the  delici- 
ous flavor  of  the  fruit  will  always  place  it  in  the  first 
rank.  Fruit,  often  large,  obconic  pyiiform,  of- 
ten obtuse,  obovate;  skin,  pale  j'ellow,  slightly  rus- 
seted ;  stalk,  one  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a 
large  depression  ;  calyx,  small,  closed,  inserted  in  a 
deep,  narrow  basin;  flesh,  white,  buttery,  melting, 
with  a  rich,  delicious,  highly  flavored  juice  ;  ripens 
October  and  November. 


Straw  Paper 

The  New  York  Tribune  notices  a  new  discovery  which 
promi.ses  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  production  of  newspa- 
pers n?  well  a;<  books,  viz  :  the  straw  paper  of  Mr.  Mellier,  a 
Froiicli  chemist  and  ir.anufafturer.  This  article  is  made  en- 
tirely frum  strnw.  and  is  as  good  as  can  be  made  of  rags. 
liy  auow  cLuiiiicii.!  prycoas,  the  new  invention  reduces  the  fibre 


of  straw  or  other  vegetable  substances  into  pulp,  which  is 
then  finished  as  paper  by  the  ordinary  methods.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  use  of  straw  comes  from  its  exceeding  cheap- 
ness and  abundance.  Rags  are  scarce,  and  as  the  demand 
for  paper  increases  rags  become  dearer,  but  there  is  littlo 
danger  of  a  sliort  supply  of  straw.  To  discover  a  way  of 
using  it  for  piipor  has  long  been  desired,  but  until  Mr. 
Mellier,  no  seckor  had  found  it  out.     We  are   informed  that 
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Lis  process  is  simple  and  cheap,  and  that  when  he  ceases  to 
claim  compousation  as  patentee  for  its  use,  the  price  of  pa- 
per cannot  but  fall  very  considerably. 

49. 

Periods  of  Gestation  in.  Domestic  Animals. 
It  is  frequently  very  important    for  farmers  to    know 

how  long  the  different  domebiic  animals  go  with  yomig. 

The  following  table  is  believed  to  be  very  nearly  exact: 

Mares, 11   months. 

Jennet,        ......       11         " 

Cow, 8         " 

Goat, 4^       " 

Ewe, 6         " 

Sow, 4         " 

Bitch 2         " 

Cat,  8  weeks. 

Rabbit, ^       " 

Rat 5^       " 

Mouse, 4^       " 

Guinea  Pig, 3         " 

The  period  of  incubation  of  domestic  fowls  is: 

Swan, 6  weeks. 

Turkey, 4         " 

Goose, 4         " 

Duck, 4        " 

Tea  Hen 4         " 

Guinea  Hen, 3         " 

Common  Hen,     .         .         .         .         .         3         " 
Pigeon,  .....         2         " 

Ohio  Farmer. 


The  Sod  and  Subsoil  Plow 


One  of  these  plows,  from  the  warehouse  of  Ruggles, 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  was  in  operation  on 
the  farm  of  H.  F.  French  of  Exeter,  last  Monday.  Many 
of  our  best  farmers  were  present,  and  with  one  voice  pro- 
nounced it  a  decided  improvement  on  any  breaking  up 
plow  they  had  ever  seen.  It  is  the  same  implement  known 
in  many  places  as  "the  ilichigan  Double  Plotv."  It  is 
like  an  ordinary  sward  plow,  with  another  smaller  plow 
set  in  the  beam,  forward  of  the  larger.  The  forward 
plow  cuts  a  shallow  furrow,  turning  the  sod  merely,  while 
the  other  turns  tlie  rest  of  the  furrow  upon  the  inverted 
sod.  Both  plows  may  be  guaged  to  any  desired  depth. 
Upon  Mr.  French's  land,  a  sandy  loam,  the  forward  plow 
tuimed  four  inches,  and  the  large  plow  seven  inches,  ma- 
king a  clear  fiu-row  of  fully  eleven  inches  in  depth,  and 
fifteen  inches  in  width,  by  repeated  measm-ement.  The 
land  when  plowed  had  the  appearance  of  finely  pulveri- 
zed old  ground,  no  vestige  of  sward  or  grass  roots  being 
visible.  It  is  found  that  no  greater  strength  is  required 
to  draw  the  double  plow,  than  the  common  plow,  the 
splitting  of  the  furrow-slice  lessening  very  much  the 
friction  upon  the  raouldboard.  Four  oxen  were  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  do  the  work  as  above  stated.  The 
plow  used  was  the  Eagle,  No.  35.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  plow,  in  effectually  subduing  witch  grass,  in 
lightening  the  labor  of  planting  and  hoeing,  and  in  turn- 
ing over  the  meadows  in  order  to  lay  them  down  at  once 
to  grass,  are  obvious  from  the  facts  already  stated. — 
Exeter  News  Letter. 


ALDERNEY  COW. 


"My  Alderney  Cow,  Europa,  is  eight  years  old,  was 
imported  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  in  1851  ; — she 
calved  in  October,  about  two  months  after  she  came  into 
my  possession  ;  the  average  quantity  of  milk  given  by 
lier  the  next  nine  months,  was  nine  quarts  per  day  ;  the 
greatest  flow  in  the  same  time,  was  12  (jiiarts  per  day  ; 
ber  milk  has  not  been  kept  separate  from  that  of  other 
cows,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  properties 
for  butter.  The  first  trial  was  in  August,  1851,  .about 
two  weeks  after  she  arrived  in  this  Y.-inkcc  land,  and 
about   two  mouths  before  she  calved.     I  found  by  thi.-< 


trial,  that  4  quarts  of  her  miik  would  produce  a  pound 
of  butter.  The  second  trial  was  in  February,  1852;  we 
were  then  using  for  the  family,  three  pints  per  day  of 
her  milk,  and  the  balance  in  seven  days  produced  eight 
pounds  of  butter.  One  more  trial  was  had  in  the  last  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  the  rcsidt  was  \Z\  pounds 
of  butter  in  nine  days.  She  hail  at  this  time  given  milk 
over  one  year,  her  last  calf  being  more  than  one  year  old. 
She  dropped  her  next  calf  on  the  17th  of  May,  1853  ; 
the  whole  quantity  given  by  her  since,  I  am  unable  to 
state.  The  next  trial  of  her  milk  for  butter  was  made 
in  May,  about  two  weeks  after  she  calved;  in  seven 
days  she  gave  110  quarts  of  milk,  which  yielded  17f 
pounds  of  butter.  The  last  trial  was  had  within  the  last 
two  weeks.  Slie  gave  in  nine  days  85  quarts  of  milk, 
and  the  yield  was  lOJ  pounds  of  butter,  equal  to  12J 
pounds  per  week. 

Her  keeping  through  the  winter  was  2  quarts  of  corn 
and  cob  meal,  1  quart  of  shorts  per  daj',  and  good  hay  ; 
in  summer  good  pasturing,  with  the  addition  of  grain, 
occasionally,  through  the  drought  of  July  and  ^V^gnst 
last,  and  2  quarts  of  meal  per  day  while  we  were  testing 
the  properties  of  her  milk  for  butter.  She  has  had  no 
meal  at  any  other  time  during  the  summer  ;  her  great- 
est flow  of  milk  the  past  summer  was  17}  quarts  per 
day.  Elijah  M.  PiEed. 

Tcwksbury,  Oct.  Ath,  1853 

*^ 

Preparing  Poultry  for  Market. 

We  have  received  several  letters  from  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana, asking  whether  it  would  pay  to  send  poultry  by 
railroad  from  the  West.  That  question  is  easily  an- 
swered. It  will  pay,  if  those  who  raise  it  will  be  con- 
tent with  h.alf  the  retail  price  in  our  quotations  every 
week.  Freight  and  commission  will  consume  the  other 
half.  The  hucksters,  those  who  monopolize  all  the  pre 
duce,  and  fix  the  price  to  the  producer  and  customer, 
have  no  conscience,  nor  care  for  aught  but  large  pri- 
ces. 

"How  shall  I  dress  and  pack  my  turkey.",  geese,  ducks, 
and  chickens,  to  send  to  the  New  York  market  ?" 

That  question  is  also  easily  answered. 

Hang  your  turkeys  up  by  the  heels  and  cut  the  jugu- 
lar vein.  Pick  them  dry.  Remove  the  intestines,  and" 
wipe  the  inside  dry.  If  you  use  water  at  all,  do  it  '  T 
holding  the  bird  by  the  legs,  and  letting  an  assistant 
pour  the  water  through  them.  Wipe  and  hang  theu_  ;up 
in  a  cool  place  twelve  hours,  or  till  thoroughly  dry. 
Serve  geese,  ducks,  and  chickens  the  same  way.  Do  no-c,, 
scald  tliem,  unless  you  would  like  to  have  them  spoile-^ 
Take  a  box  that  will  hold  250  chickens  close  packed. 
Put  only  200  in  it.  The  remainder  of  the  space,  fill 
with  rye  straw — clean  rye  straw — not  chaff.  Do  not  use 
wheat  straw,  or  oat  straw  if  you  can  avoid  it.  You  mny 
use  coarse,  clean,  marsh  hay.  A  v/isp  of  straw  in  each 
bird  will  be  advantageous.  Nail  up  your  box  tight,  anul 
hoop  strong,  and  mark  plainly  what  is  in  it,  and  to  whom 
it  is  sent.     Send  only  in  cold  weather. — JV.  Y.  Tribune. 


Strawberry  Question. 
Having  learned  through  a  fru'nu  that  Mr.  Prince,  in  the 
Pennxylvnnia  Farm  JuurnaJ,  had  cluvllcnged  any  pert-on  to 
produce  a  perfect  fruit  on  a  pistillate  variety  of  strawberry, 
without  staminato  influence,  I  wish  to  .«!tate  that  I  have  at 
present  a  jjlant  of  lUack  Prlncr  in  a  pot,  with  a  truss  of  (to 
all  appearance)  jjerfect  fruit.  Tiiere  ha.s  not  boon  any  stam- 
inate  in  flower  here  for  some  nionths;  neither  do  I  suppose 
there  are  any  in  this  neighborhood  At  this  particular  season. 
There  can  he  no  mistake  in  this  iu.<;tanco,  for  I  observed  the 
flowers  closely  on  their  first  npiiearnnre,  as  also  on  their 
subsequent  development,  convinced  that  the  opportunity 
was  one  to  test  the  matter  fairly,  not  being  a  season  when 
strawberries  generally  flower,  so  that  there  could  bo  no 
chance  of  jiollen  being  introduced  from  any  source.  I  ex- 
pect, howevL-r.  to  find  the  fruit  sccdlc'^s — at  least,  the  seeds 
imperfe.t.  V.'illia.m  SAUXDKr.s,  Baltimore. — llorticxiltu- 
riit. 
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JSumma's  Cora  Sheller 

TIio  aliove  slieller  has  I'eceived  premiums  at  several  State 
Fairs,  ami  is  very  highly  commended  by  those  who  have 
used  it.  It  is  said  that  a  man  and  boy  can  shell  with  it  175 
bushels  per  day,  two  men  near  250  bushels,  and  a  one  horse 
power  froai  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  bushels. 

Itisreoommcndedfor shelling  corn  either  damp  ordry  with- 
out regard  to  the  size  of  the  ear,  and  separates  the  grain  from 
the  cobs.  By  the  change  of  a  slide,  it  can  be  made  into  an 
excellent  vegetable  or  root  critter.  The  box  is  about  two 
feet  long,  one  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  high.  In 
the  bottom  is  a  concave  shaped  cylinder,  10  inches  by  17,  of 
W0Gd,fenced  with  iron  staves,  teethed.  Ears  thrown  in  upon 
a  board,  serving  as  hopper,  are  held  up  to  the  cylinder  by 
wood  springs,  so  that  butt  and  points  have  equal  bearing  as 
they  pass  out,  the  cobs  ou  one  side,  and  the  grain  drops  be- 
Ic  T.  It  is  double  geared  for  hand  power,  with  a  fly  wheel 
and  pulley  for  horse  power.  Price  $22,  and  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  Paschall  Morris  &  Go's.,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  380 
Market  street,  Philadelphia. 


POST  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  seldom  tliat  wo  trouble  our  rt;aders  with  complaints, 
Mit  the  gross  neglect,  or  something  worse,  of  the  postal 
lu^'agement,  requires  a  notice  at  our  hands,  as  well  as  a 
corrective  remedy  from  the  able  and  efficient  head  of  the 
depr  xment. 

IViore  than  three  tJionsand  copies  of  the  December  number 
o''  the  Farm  Journal  lay  in  the  Post  Office  at  this  place  from 
P/Iday  until  Wednesday,  for  want  of  bags  in  which  to 
transport  them.  The  Postmaster  here,  wo  have  reason  to 
believe,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  procure  tho  mail 
ba^s  necessary,  but  they  were  withheld  from  some  cause 
best  known  at  tho  Post  Office  in  Philadelphia. 

This  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  second  time,  such  a  case  has 
orourred.  Letters,  too,  which  ought  to  reach  us  in  three  or 
four  days,  are  often  as  many  weeks  in  coming  to  hand, 
while  numbers  said  to  have  been  mailed  to  our  address  have 
never  been  received. 


Tho  Stata  Agricultural  Society. 

The  E::eciuiye  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  hold  a  meeting  at  their  ofBce  in  Harvisbiirg  re- 
cently, when  it  wns  a.'^certaiued  that  the  receipts  at  the 
exhibition  held  in  Pittsburg,  amounted  to  $17,500 — de- 
ducting $8,000  paid  in  premiums  and  other  expenses,  a 
balance  will  be  left  of  $4,000  ;  which,  added  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2,000  by  the  State,  and  the  sura  in  the 
Treasury  and  invested  in  stocks,  will  reach  the  sum  of 
$15,000. 

We  remind  our  friends  througli  the  State  that  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  State  Society  will  be  held  at  Har- 


risburg  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  January,  at  which  time 
premiums  will  be  awarded  on  crops,  as  noticed  in  our 
last  issue.  These  annual  meetings  shoxild  be  better  at- 
tended than  they  have  been  by  our  faimers,  who,  at 
such  a  leisure  season,  could  readily  spare  the  time,  and 
would  be  well  repaid.  In  other  States  they  are  made 
occasions  of  great  interest.  Every  county  society  should 
be  represented  at  Ilarrisburg,  and  a  general  interchange 
of  views  as  to  the  best  plans  for  promoting  agricultural 
improvement  in  Pennsylvania,  miiting  the  farming  inte- 
rests in  some  thorough  and  effective  manner,  developing 
its  resources,  and  enabling  our  State  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion in  this  respect  she  is  entitled  to. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  a  public 
lecturer,  well  qualified,  to  traverse  the  State  this  winter, 
and  deliver  lectures  at  suitable  points  on  agriculture  and 
its  kindred  sciences,  promote  county  or  township  socie- 
ties and  clubs,  obtain  and  spread  information,  and  estab- 
lish a  more  perfect  union  betvfeen  these  and  the  State 
society.  We  arc  confirmed  in  the  opinion  much  good 
would  result  from  this  course. 

The  project  of  a  State  Agricultural  College  and  model 
farm  will  no  doubt  be  brought  up  again,  and  prepared 
for  legislative  action  during  the  winter.  We  hope  pre- 
vious difficulties  are  removed,  and  the  interchange  of 
opinions  as  to  the  proper  plan,  since  the  efi'ort  of  last 
winter,  will  result  in  the  speedy  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  whole  state  is  interested  in  having  a  State  Agricul- 
tural School,  where  the  sons  of  farmers,  at  a  moderate 
price,  can  secure  a  liberal  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  made  acquainted  with  the  science  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  agriculture.  The  increased  production  and 
wealth  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school,  and  hundreds  of  her  young  men,  Avho  would 
come  from  there,  and  diffuse  the  benefits  of  agricultiiral 
Icnowledge  and  skill  into  their  various  localities,  cannot 
be  calculated. 


Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society. 
We  observe  by  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  that 
through  the  liberality  of 'fifteen  members  of  the  above 
Society  who  have  contributed  $1000  each,  a  permanent 
Exhibition  ground  has  been  purchased,  i^bove  Mt.  Airy, 
a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia,  convenient  to  seA-eral 
public  roads,  as  well  as  a  rail  road,  and  where  the  fu- 
ture exhibitions  will  be  held.  This  good  example  should 
be  followed  through  the  State,  wherever  practicable. 
The  convenience  of  exhibtors  and  proper  display  of  stock, 
&c.,  can  hardly  be  rightly  attended  to  where  fixtures 
are  merely  tempoa-ary,  and  erected  in  a  rough,  incomplete 
and  hurried  manner.  The  names  of  these  liberal  gentle- 
men are:  David  Landreth,  Phillip  R.  Freas,  Algernon 
S.  Roberts,  Anthony  T.  Newbold,  Samuel  C.  Ford,  John 
S.  Kaines,  Owen  Sheridan,  James  S.  Ilubcr,  George 
Blight,  Isaac  Pearson,  Charles  P.  Fox,  Hulings  Cowper- 
thwaite,  John  Turner,  Gen.  Robert  Patteison,  Robert 
P.  Haines. 


Lycoming  County. 


We  observe  the  preliminary  measures  are  being  taken  to 
organize  an  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  in  this 
county.  A  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  was  called  at 
Williamsport  on  the  7th  inst. 
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FIG.  1 


PEOPLE'S  CHURN  i 

Pdtented  October  5th,  1853,  in  the  name  of  Uennj  K.  W. 
Welch,  xissignee. 

Figure  1,  Represents  tlie  Churn  and  Butter  Worker 
■with  the  tub  in  an  uj^right  position  for  Churning  the 
Cream. 

A  is  a  Frame  Yi^ork  of  any  desirable  material. 

B  B  are  two  Standards  or  Supporters  bolted  or  screw- 
ed firmly  to  the  frame  A. 

C  is  a  Tub,  slightly  conical  on  shape,  containing  the 
Fans  or  Beaters,  and  so  hung  to  the  tops  of  the  Stand- 
ards B  B,  that  it  may  be  easily  swung  into  the  position 
represented  in  Figure  2. 

D  D  is  a  Diametrical  Bar,  across  the  open  end  of  the 
Tub  and  supporting  the  Fans  or  Beaters  and  the  Gear. 

E  is  a  Box  with  inside  Gear  resting  upon  the  Bar  D  D. 

F  is  a  Crank. 

G  is  a  Bale  or  Fork  which  secures  the  Tub  in  the  dif- 
ferent positions  represented  above,  by  means  of  Pins  in 
the  frame  work. 

H  is  a  Pin  to  which  is  attached  the  Slide  securing  the 
Covers. 

FiGURK  2,  Represents  the  Churn  and  Butter  Worker 
with  the  Tub  in  a  horizontal  position  for  working  the 
Butter. 

A  B  C  D  E  F  and  G,  same  as  in  figure  1. 

K  is  a  Slide  passing  under  the  Cross  Bar  D  D,  and  se- 
curing the  Covers. 

I  is  one  part  of  the  Cover — the  other  part  being  simi- 
lar to  it  with  the  exception  of  the  aperture. 


BUTTER  W0EIC3E. 

L  L  are  the  Fans  or  Beaters  revoMng  in  opposite  di- 
rections, one  within  the  other,  and  meeting  at  different 
points  in  the  successive  revolutions. 

P  is  a  small  apertm-e  for  the  escape  of  the  Butter- 
milk and  watery  substances  after  bringing  the  Tub  into 
a  horizontal  position  and  while  working  the  Butter. 

At  each  end  of  the  Cross  Bar  D  D,  is  a  Thumb-screw, 
by  means  of  which  the  Bar  is  firmly  secured  to  each  side 
of  the  Tub.  These  screws  can  be  instantly  removed 
and  the  Bar  with  the  Fans  and  Gearing  attached  taken 
out—- leaving  the  Tub  entirely  open  with  nothing  to  ob- 
struct or  hinder  in  taking  out  the  Butter  and  cleaning 
the  Tub. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Fans  of  Beaters,  from  their  con- 
figuration and  from  their  revolving  in  opposite  directions, 
must  agitate  the  Cream  and  bring  every  portion  of  it  in- 
to contact  with  the  atmospheric  air,  more  efFectually  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  process.  Consequently  the 
operation  of  Churning  is  rendered  much  shorter  and  easier 
than  by  any  other  Churn  ever  invented. 

But  fiu-thcrmorc,  this  Churn  mil  produce  a  larger 
weight  of  Butter  from  the  same  amount  of  Cream  than  any 
other  Churn — because  the  Churning  is  so  thoroiighh/  done 
that  every  particle  of  Butter  is  extracted  and  not  a  drop  of 
the  Cream  is  lost. 

After  the  Batter  has  come,  place  any  convenient  re- 
ceptacle under  the  Frame,  and  having  removed  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Cover,  gently  swing  the  Tub  into  the  po- 
sition represented  in  Figure  2 — in  which  position  all  the 
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Butter-milk  and  liquid  substances  will  drain  oiF  through 
the  aperture  P.  By  this  arrangement  there  is  a  great 
saving  of  trouble  and  labor  in  lifting  and  pouring  off  the 
Butter-milk.  AVith  this  Churn  one  person  can  do,  with 
the  greatest  ease,  what  it  would  require  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral to  do  if  any  other  Chm-n  were  used. 

After  draining  off  the  Butter-milk,  swing  the  Tub 
back  to  its  upright  position,  sprinkle  in  the  requisite 
amount  of  salt,  and  having  replaced  the  upper  part  of 
the  Cover,  again  secure  the  Tub  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Then  turn  the  Crank  as  in  Churning,  and  in  three  min- 
utes time  the  whole  mass  of  Butter  will  be  more  thor- 
oughly and  beautifully  kneaded,  rolled  and  worked,  than 
can  possibly  be  done  by  hand  in  any  length  of  time — and 
the  Salt  Aviil  be  more  thoroughly  and  equally  diffused 
through  the  entire  mass,  than  it  ever  is  or  can  be  by  any 
other  process  of  woi-king  Butter. 

By  the  aid  of  this  Chxirn  &  Butter  Worli£r,  a  single 


woman  can  easily  do  all  the  Churning  and  Butter  ]Mak- 
ing  of  a  very  large  Dairy,  and  that  too  uithout  touching 
the  Butter  with  her  hands.  A  few  minutes  aft^*  putting 
the  Cream  into  the  Churn,  you  can  take  out  the  Butter 
all  ready  for  the  Table  or  the  Market — and  nice,  clean, 
sweet  Butter  too — without  a  particle  of  Butter-milk  or 
other  liquid  substance  in  it,  and  more  compact  and  firm, 
less  liable  to  become  rancid,  and  which  will  command  a 
higher  j> rice  in  market,  than  Butter  made  by  any  other 
process. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  tried  this  great- 
est improvement  in  Churns  and  Butter  Workers — and 
such  we  are  satisfied  all  will  find  it. 

This  Churn  and  r>utter  Worker  took  the  first  premium 
at  the  late  annual  Hartford  County  Fair. 
Address, 

A.  H.  WELCH,  Hartford,   Conn.,  Agent 
for  the  Assignee. 


FIG.  2. 


The  Maryland  Cattle  Show  and  Fair. 

Circumstances  preventing  cur  attendance  at  the  late 
Annual  Fair  of  the  ]Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  we 
hoped  some  of  our  friends  who  vrere  there  would  favor 
us  with  an  account  of  it.  As  this  has  not  been  done, 
we  are  left  to  glean  from  our  exchanges  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  it. 

The  Fair  wns  held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  near  Bal- 
timore,   occupied  four   days,  and   was   conducted  witli 


line,  if  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  improve  their 
stock  of  horses,  now  generally  rather  diminutive. 

The  display  of  neat  cattle  was  highly  creditable.  A 
number  of  Durham  aud  Devon  bulls  and  cows,  and  a  few 
Ayrshires  and  Aldernoys,  i-endcred  it  apparent  that  this 
State  was  not  likely  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race  for  im- 
provement In  this  kind  of  stock. 

There  were  large  numbers  of  very  fine  sheep,  recently 
imported  Merinoes,  superior  South  Downs   and   Bake- 


great  spirit.     The  lot  contains  over  twenty  aci-es,  and,  i  wells,  as  well  as  of  native  breed. 

as  many  of  our  rcadei-s  know,  is  devoted  to  the  esclu-  i  In  the  swine  department  the  Chester  county  breed  was 
sive  purpose  of  these  fairs.  Permanent  buildings  have  well  represented  by  a  number  of  extraordinary  speci- 
been  erected  in  the  centre  for  the  exhibitors  of  agricul-  i  mens  ;  the  Berkshires  were  also  plenty  and  very  fine  ; 
tural  imjilements,  agricultural  and  horticultural  produc-  the  Suflfolks  were  not  so  numerous,  but  those  on  the 
tions,   offices,  &c.,  iS:c.     Shedding  for  the  horses,  neat    ground  attracted  much  attention. 

cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  are  built  upon  three  sides  of  the  I  The  poultry  department  gave  unmistakable  evidence 
enclosure.  I  of  as  high  a  stage  of  the /ou-Z/cyer  in  JIarjdand  as  in  some 

The  number  of  horses  exhibited  was  not  large,  nor'  other  States.  Besides  all  the  varieties  of  the  chicken  in 
were  they  generally  of  the  very  best  class.  Some  fine  good  repute,  there  were  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  guineas, 
animals  showed  what  Maryland  farmers  could  do  in  this    pigeons,  &c.,  in  abundance. 
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Heaping,  mowing  and  tliresLing  macLines,  drills,  seed 
planters,  hay,  straw  and  vegetable  cutters,  plows,  culti- 
vators, harrows,  and  many  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, -were  in  great  abundance.  Some  of  these  ma- 
chines ai-e  only  a  "plague  to  their  inventors,"  while  oth- 
ers not  only  eni-ich  the  patentees,  but  are  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  farmers  who  have  spirit  and  discernment 
enough  to  procure  them. 

The  produce  exhibited  shows  what  may  be  done  in 
this  State,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a  few  years,  when 
the  farmers  more  generally  give  up  their  antideluvian 
mode  of  culture,  and  adopt  the  enlightened  system  of 
these  exhibitors,  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  real  es- 
tate of  Maryland  will  be  increased  three  or  four  fold. 


Erie  County  Agricultural  Society, 

AVe  have  only  within  a  few  days  received  any  account 
of  the  Exhibition  of  the  above  society,  and  which  it  now 
gives  us  pleasure  to  advert  to. 

It  was  held  in  the  city  of  Erie,  on  the  Gth  and  7th 
days  of  October,  being  the  sixth  annual  Exhibiton.  An 
address  was  delivered  by  Henry  Ginrick,  Esq.,  a  copy  of 
■which  we  should  be  obliged  to  raiy  of  our  friends  in  Erie 
county  to  forward  us.  It  is  spoken  of  as  very  able  and 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  premium  list  is  quite  a  large  one,  and  the  contribu- 
tions appears  to  have  been  not  only  numerous,  but  of 
excellent  character  in  nearly  all  the  different  departments. 
A  fine  display  of  Horses,  was  made  from  Chatauque 
county.  New  York,  which  the  Judges  say,  for  size,  foim, 
muscular  power,  evidence  of  good  blood  and  good  train- 
ing, liave  seldom  been  exceeded.  Durham,  Devon  and 
Hereford  cattle,  Cotswold,  Merino  and  French  Merino 
sheep,  were  exhibited  in  considerable  mimber,  and  the 
best  display  of  Poultry,  of  improved  breeds,  which  has 
yet  been  made  in  Erie  county. 

A  premium  was  aw.'irded  to  J.  SherwLii  for  the  best 
specimen  of  basket  willow. 

Agricultural  imjilements  in  great  variety  also,  were  on 
the  ground,  specimens  of  AVhcat,  Barley,  Oats  and  Corn, 
Fruit,  Flowei-s  and  Green  House  Plants,  vegetables,  ar- 
ticles of  household  manufacture,  and  a  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  representing  the  mechanical  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  county.  The  exhibition  on  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  highly  successful.  Judges 
state  the  contributions  exceeded  any  previous  one,  and 
the  most  salutary  effects  are  being  produced  in  the  county 
from  their  annual  recurrence. 

Will  some  of  our  friends  there,  please  forward  us  a 
list  of  the  officers  of  the  Erie  county  Society,  and  their 
post  office  address. 


Adams  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Wo  arc  ploast'd  to  ousorvo,  tlmt  in  this  flourishing  county 
on  the  southern  border  of  our  State,  they  have  just  organi- 
sed an  Agricultural  Society.  The  greatest  wonder  i?,  that 
thoy  did  not  do  it  before.  Thoy  have  adopted  a  consti- 
tution and  elected  the  following  officers. 

President. — Hon.  Jon>l  Magin'I.ey. 

Vice  Presidents. — Maxwell  Shields',  J.  L.  Noel,  .Tosoph  .J. 
Kuhn,  .Jolin  IMnsselman,  Frederick  Diehl,  AVin.  B.  Brandon, 
Amos  Lofcvcr,  Philip  Donahue,  Ilonry  lloiley,  Wui.  B.  AVil- 
Eon,  Joseph  Fink,  Hon.  Mo.so.s  McClean. 

Mdnnyers. — Thomas  A.  Marshall,  John  Gilbert,  Abraham 


Kriso,  of  P.,  John  Wolford,  Samuel  Young,  Salomon  Welty, 
John  Ilornor.  Recording  Secretary. — Henry  J.  Stable. 
Corresponding  Secretary. — D.  McCouaghy.  Tresurer. — Gt. 
Arnold. 

The  large  number  and  great  success  of  the  differeut  county 
exhibitions  thopastfall,  have  no  doubt  stimulated  the  present 
efl'ort,  and  which  wo  hope  will  bo  followed  elsewhere  till 
every  county  in  the  State,  has  its  own  agricultural  society. 

Berkshire,  Mass.,  Agricultural  Society. 
We  have  received  from  our  friend  W.  H.  Dillingham, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  a  constant  friend  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  some  memorials  of  the  above  society, 
(the  parent  one  in  Massachusetts,)  dating  so  far  back  as 
1817.  In  contrast  with  the  present  times,  they  are  cu- 
rious and  interesting.  In  om-  ucxt  number  we  shall 
make  some  extracts  from  a  letter  to  our  friend  Dilling- 
ham from  Thomas  Gold,  one  of  their  early  Presidents, 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  able  lawyer,  dated  in  18l!0. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Nathan  Appleton,  one  of 
the  merchant  princes  of  Boston. 


Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  was  hold  the  week  after  that 
of  the  Maryland  Show,  and  was  attended  with  the  most 
complete  success.  The  President  and  several  other  officers 
of  the  Maryland  State  Societ}^  wore  present,  who  expressed 
themselves  highly  gratitied  at  tho  spirit  and  enthusiasm  dis- 
played. $50,000  wore  raised  by  voluntary  sul'scrijitions, 
during  the  exhibition,  and  the  Society  is  thus  placed  on  a 
solid  foundation  from  the  very  start.  The  corporate  au- 
thorities of  Richmond  subscribed  $6000.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  Ex-Presidout  Tyler,  at  the  close  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. About  20,000  persons  visited  the  grounds  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Show,  when  the  Ploughing  Match  took 
place,  for  the  prize  of  $100,  (given  bv,- Madame  Sontag,) 
and  elicited  much  interest.  Madame  Soutag  was  escorted 
over  the  ground  by  AV^ni.  Boulware,  Esq.,  late  Charge  to 
Naples.     The  Richmond  AVhig  says  : 

"We  have  never  seen  so  many  people  in  such  good 
humor.  Tho  best  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm,  which 
pervades  the  farmers,  was  tl.e  subscription  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Society,  on  Wednesday  night,  of  $30,000.  Nume- 
rous other  contributions  were  made  on  Thursday,  and  tho 
amount  will  probably  be  swollen  to  $50,000.  Richmond 
city  subscribed  $5,000." — Americari  Farmer. 


New  Castle  (Del.)  Agricultural  Society. 

At' a  meeting  hehl  on  the  Sd  November,  tho  following 
gentlemen  wore  elected  its  oflieers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz: — President,  John  C.  Clark;  Vice  Presidents,  Giles 
Lambson,  B.  Reybold,  T.  J.  Adams,  Edward  T.  Bellah,  J: 
J.  Brinkley,  M.  B.  Ocheltree,  John  Jones,  J.  V.  IVIoore, 
Henry  Cazier,  J.  L.  Miles ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  C. 
P.  Holcomb ;  Recording  Secretary,  Brian  Jackson  ;  Treas- 
urer, Samuel  Canby;  Attorney,  John  A.  Allderdice. — Ain. 
Farmer. 


Hon.  A.  L.  Hayes'  address,  before  the  York  County 
Agricultural  Society,  has  been  received,  and  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  making  some  extracts  from  it  in  another  column. 

James  Gowen's  address  before  the  Mercer  County 
Agricultural  Society  is  also  received,  and  we  have  prepared 
a  notice  of  some  portions  of  it.  There  are  some  posi- 
tions in  it,  which  have  siu-prised  many  practical  farmers. 


J.  A.  Delafield  and  J.  E.  Teschmacher. 
Our  northern  exchanges  advise  us  of  the  recent  death 
of  two  distinguished  individiials,  who  have  filled  a  prom- 
inent position  before  the  agricultural  and  scientific  com- 
munity, and  whose  loss  has  excited  general  and  profound 
regret.     AVe  allude  to  John  A.  Delafield,  lately  President 
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of  the  New  York  State  Society,  and  more  recently  James 
E.  Tcschmacher,  of  Massachusetts.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
said,  "that,  in  his  death,  science,  literature  and  the  arts 
have  been  deprived  of  an  earnest  student  and  faithful 
expounder,  one  ever  anxious  to  learn,  and  always  willing 
to  impart  knowledge."  A  beautiful  and  comprehensive 
eulogy.  The  disposition  "of  being  ever  anxious  to 
learn  and  ever  willing  to  impart"  is  a  constant  attribute 
of  all  true  genius. 

We  believe  iu  both  cases  the  removal  was  very  sudden, 
and  while  it  illustrates  the  fact  "that  death  loves  a 
shining  mark,"  it  also  may  serve  to  point  out  the  moral 
that,  in  addition  to  our  responsibilities  and  duties  to  so- 
ciety and  our  fellow  men,  which  are  no  doubt  more  or 
less  obligatory  on  all,  there  are  others  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  ourselves  in  being  prepared  for  the  calls  of 
the  undeniable  messenger,  "the  loosening  of  the  silver 
cord  and  breaking  of  the  golden  bowl,"  which  no  one 
knows  how  soon  may  overtake  him. 

-9* 

Eemedy  for  Smoky  Chimnies 

The  Scientific  American  states  on  reliable  authority, 
that  "if  two  feet  above  the  throat  of  your  chimney  you 
enlarge  the  opening  to  double  the  size,  for  the  space  of 
two  feet,  then  carry  up  the  rest  as  before,  your  chimney 
will  never  smoke." 


Domestic  Recipes. 

Make  Your  Own  Candles. — Take  2  lbs.  alum  for 
every  10  lbs.  of  tallow,  dissolve  it  in  water  before  the 
tallow  is  put  in,  and  then  melt  the  tallow  in  the  alum 
water,  with  frequent  stirring.  This  will  clarify  and  har- 
deti  the  tallow  so  as  to  make  a  most  beautiful  article, 
either  for  summer  or  winter  use,  almost  as  good  as  sperm. 

Buckeye  Bread. — Take  a  pint  of  new  milk,  warm 
from  the  cow ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  stir  in  fine 
Indian  meal  ijntil  it  becomes  a  thick  batter ;  and  a  gill  of 
fresh  yeast,  and  put  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When 
it  is  very  light,  stir  into  the  batter  three  beaten  eggs, 
adding  wheat  flour  until  it  has  become  of  the  consistence 
of  doiigh;  laiead  it  thoroughly,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  un- 
til it  begins  to  rise ;  then  make  it  up  into  small  loaves  or 
cakes,  cover  them  with  a  thick  napkin,  and  let  them 
stand  until  they  rise  again,  then  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Johnny  Cakes. — Scald  a  quart  of  sifted  Indian  meal 
with  sufiicient  water  to  make  a  thick  batter,  stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt.  Flour  the  hands  well,  and  mould 
it  into  small  cakes ;  fry  them  in  fat  enough,  nearly  to 
cover  them.  When  brovm  upon  the  under  side  they 
should  be  turned.  It  takes  about  twenty  minutes  to  cook 
them.     When  done,  si^lit  and  butter  them. 

Hoe  Cake. — Sift  a  quart  of  Indian  meal,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Wet  it  with  milk,  not  very  stiff;  after  you  have  stirred 
all  well  together,  spread  j-our  dough  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  upon  a  smooth  board  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Rub  it  over  with  sweet  cream,  and  set  it  iip  before  a  good 
fire,  supporting  the  board  with  a  flat  iron.  When  it  is 
well  browned  turn  it  over,  loosening  it  with  a  knife. 
After  moistening  it  with  cream,  brown  the  other  side, 
as  before.  AVhen  it  is  done  cut  into  square  cakes,  and 
send  them  to  the  table  hot,  split  and  butter  them  at 
table. 


A-merican  Figs,  also  Preserved  Pumpkin,  Citron. — 
Have  any  of  our  readers,  ever  prepared  peaches  in 
the  way  recommended  below,  and  do  they  come  up  to  what 
is  represented.  It  appears  to  us  a  very  simple  and  val- 
uable process,  can  mostly  be  performed  by  children,  and 
in  case  of  a  glutted  market  for  Peaches,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  a  prolific  season,  could  be  practised  on  a  large 
scale,  to  great  profit.  It  is  fear  of  an  overburdened 
market,  which  often  deters  the  farmer  from  fi-uit  culture. 
If  this  difiaculty  can  be  obviated  on  the  plan  proposed  for 
pe:tchcs  and  plums,  it  will  be  an  additional  inducement  to 
plant  orchards.  They  are  said  to  keep  indefinitely  and 
are  a  great  luxury.  We  extract  the  receipt  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Farmers'  club,  New  York,  to  which  we 
are  often  indebted  for  valuable  information.  They  are 
published  in   the  American  Artizan  of  New  York  city. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Catlin  : — A  lady  in  New  Jersey  preserves  fine 
peaches  iu  the  style  of  figs.  She  scalds  the  peaches  slightly 
puts  fine  sugar  in  them,  and  gently  dries  them  to  the  condi- 
tion of  good  figs,  and  they  are  better  than  true  tigs.  She 
preserves  plums  also,  well.  She  makes  as  good  citron  out 
of  the  citron  melon  as  the  true.  She  uses  pumpkins  also  with 
good  results. 

Home-made  Figs: — As  manvfactured  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Garretson,  Somersoille,  N.  J. — Peaches  to  bo  pealed,  cut 
in  two,  the  pit  taken  out;  make  a  thin  syrup  of  sugar  and 
water,  put  the  peaches  in  while  the  syrup  is  warm  or  hot,  and 
nearly  boil  fur  a  few  minutes  ;  then  take  them  out  and  place 
in  slow  oven  till  dry. 

Pumpkin. — Cut  in  large  pieces  and  boil  until  soft  in  a 
little  water,  [cover  the  pot  and  a  very  little  water  will  do] 
stew  them  out  close,  so  as  not  to  loose  the  sweetness  ;  take 
out  with  a  fork  and  lay  them  on  plates  to  drain  and  cool  ; 
afterwards  dry  them  in  an  oven  with  a  very  slow  heat  or 
dry  them  in  the  sun.  When  properly  done,  they  have  a 
pale,  yellow  look.  When  wanted  to  use  put  to  soak  the  night 
previous  to  using. 

Homemade  Citron. — Melon  (Nutmeg)  when  full  grown, 
not  ripe,  and  not  soft,  cut  iu  squares,  put  into  salt  and  water 
— mr.de  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg — for,  from  nine  to 
thirty  days,  when  they  turn  yellow,  take  out  and  put  into 
fresh  water  to  bo  freshened  daily  until  the  salt  is  all  out. 
Then  to  make  them  green  again,  put  them  into  boiling,  water 
with  a  little  alum,  and  kept  hot  for  a  while,  but  not  to  boil, 
then  take  out  and  boil  till  tender,  in  water,  afterwards  boil 
with  sugar  as  with  ordinary  preserves  say  3  quarters  of  a. 
pound  of  sugar,  to  one  lb.  of  citron,  until  the  juice  is  all  ab- 
sorbed or  nearly  so,  flavor  with  lemon  peel  or  lemcm  drops. 
Take  out  and  dry  ;  if  any  liquor  is  left  it  can  be  dropped 
on  while   the  citron  is  drying. 

The  cost  is  from  5  to  6  cents  per  lb. 

White  Sheep  Skin  Door  Mats. — Take  two  long-wooled 
sheep  skins,  and  make  up  a  strong  lather  of  soap  :  the  sign 
of  proper  strength  is  when  the  lather  feels  slippery  between 
the  fingers.  When  the  lather  is  cold,  wash  the  skins  care- 
fully in  it,  squeezing  them  between  the  hands  so  as  to  take 
all  the  dirt  outof  the  wool.  When  this  is  accomplished,  lift 
out  the  skins  and  wash  them  in  cold  water  until  all  the  soap 
is  extracted.  Have  a  vessel  of  clean  cold  water  ready,  to 
which  some  alum  and  salt,  (about  half  a  pound,)  which  have 
been  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  are  added, 
and  the  skins  left  to  steep  all  night.  When  the  alum  water 
has  dripped  off,  they  are  spread  out  on  a  board  to  dry,  and 
carefully  stretched  with  the  hand  from  time  to  time.  Be- 
fore they  are  thoroughly  dry,  a  composition  of  two  table 
spoonsful  of  alum,  and  the  same  of  saltpetre,  are  ground  to 
powder,  in  a  mortar  or  otherwise,  and  sprinkled  carefully 
on  the  flesh  side  of  each  skin.  They  are  then  placed  the  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  leaving  the  wool  on  the  outside,  and 
huu;;  upon  a  rack  of  slats,  in  a  barn,  shed,  or  dry  airy  pl.ace 
for  about  three  days,  or  until  they  are  dry  ;  they  should  be 
turned  every  day.  After  this,  they  arc  taken  down,  and  the 
flesh  side  scraped  witli  a  liluut  knife,  and  each  skin  trimmed 
for  a  mat.  The  flesh  side  maj'  then  be  rubbed  over  with  pipe 
clay,  beat  with  a  switch,  and  will  then  be  found  supple,  of  a 
beautiful  white  color,  and  fit  for  a  door  mat  for  a  mechanio 
or  prince. — Mai-lc-Laue  Ejpress. 
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For  the  Farm  JDiirn.il. 
My  Dear  Editor: — Little  did  I  thiuk  when  I  trium- 
phantly read  "Tho  Husband's  Complaint"  in  your  December 
number  to  my  wife,  then  seated  at  the  ''frame — forever  do- 
ing fancy  work" — that  I  should  so  soon  be  called  upon  to 
address  you;  but  so  it  is — "read  that,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
"and  send  it  to  tho  Farm  Journal" — laying  before  mo  tho 
following  answer.  Of  eourso  I  obey,  and  am  ever  your  con- 
stant reader.  JERRY. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  10th,  1853. 

The  Wife's  Defence. 

In  answer  to  the  Husband's  Complaint,  and  all  whom 

it  may  concern. 

"Well,  to  be  sure  !   I  never  did  !  why  what  a  fuss  you  make, 
I'll  just  explain  myself,  my  dear,  a  little  for  your  sake  ; 
You  seem  to  thiuk  this  worsted  work  is  all  tlio  ladies  do, 
A  very  great  mistake  of  yours,  so  I'll  enlighten  j'ou. 

I  need  not  count,  for  luckily  I'm  filling  in  just  now  ; 

So  listen,   dear,  and  drive  away  those  furrows  from  your 

brow  : 
"When  you  are  in  your  study,  dear,  as  still  as  any  mouse. 
You  cannot  thiuk  what  lots  of  things,  I  do  about  the  house. 

This  morning  after  breakfast,  I  heard  the  children  spell. 

And  I'm  teaching  little  Mary  to  gather  and  to  fell; 

I  paid  our  washing  bills,  and  then  I  wont  to  see 

What  remnants  in  the  larder  for  our  dinner  there  might  be. 

I've  hemmed   a  duster,    and  I've  made  a  bonnet  cap  for 

]\Liry, 
I've  finished  Jenny's  pinafore,  and  fed  the  green  canary; 
I've  taken  in  your  collar,  for  you  said  it  was  too  full. 
And  after  that  I  must  confess  I  sorted  out  my  wool. 

I've  read  the  paper,  setting  forth  that  sweet  confiding   trust 
Husbands  should  cherish  for  their  wives,  and  I  think  it  very 

just; 
I've  settled  all  my  weekly  bills,  and  balanced  my  account. 
With  a  lot  of  German  wool  to  a  very  small  amount. 

Ah  !  now  at  last,  my  rhetoric  convinces  you  I  know 

That  pleasant  smile,  and  "yes,  my  love,"  it  does  become  you 

so; 
Besides  to  tell  the  truth,  love,  all  the  worsted  work  I  do. 
My  bags,  ray  cushions  and  my  mats,  are  all  in   compliment 

to  you. 

But  now.  my  love,  entirely  to  please  you  I  declare, 

I've  worked  the  splendid  arabesque  upon  my  vesper  chair ; 

Two  hearth  rugs  and  an  ottoman,   seven  chairs,  and  after 

that 
I  hope  to  do  some  groups  of  flowers  upon  a  carriage  mat. 

Enough  of  banter,  yet  believe,  one  word  before  wo  part. 
The  rest  perchance  was  fiction,  but  this  is  from  the  heart: 
The  loving  wife  right  cheerfully  obeys  her  husband  still, 
And  even  lays  aside  her  frame,  if  it  is  his  lordly  will. 


PATENT  CLAIMS. 


Seed  Planters — By  R.  C.  Wren,  of  Mount  Gilead, 
Ohio :  I  claim  the  corabin.ation  of  the  slides,  cams,  and  elbow 
levers  or  shifters,  arranged  and  operating  as  set  forth. 

Combined  India  Rubber  and  Steel  Springs — By  E.  T. 
BusscU,  of  Shelbyville,  Ind.  :  I  do  not  claim  surrounding 
a  column  of  vulcanized  India  rubber  with  a  helical  spring, 
as  that  is  (he  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  F.  M.  Ray. 

But  I  claim  the  fluting  a  column  of  vulcanized  India  rub- 
ber longitudinally,  and  then  so  surrounding  it  with  the  hel- 
ical spring,  mine  being  an  improvement  upon  Ray's 
spring. 

Shingle  Machine — By  Israel  Grave's  &  C.  A.  Bogert,  of 
West  Dresden,  N.  Y. :  We  claim  a  machine  for  sawing  shin- 
gles, and  which  m.iy  be  adapted  to  sawing  other  irregular 
shapes,  constructed  wkh  a  gang  of  stationary  and  movable 
saws,  arranged  vertically  in  a  saw  gate,  which  moves  up  and 
down,  the  movable  saws  of  said  g.ang  being  caused  to  have  a 
gradually  lateral  movement  from  and  towards  tho  stationary 
saws,  while  cutting  by  means  of  groved  cams,  which  operate 
apon  the  pintle  of  the  sliding  bars,  carrying  the  movable  saws, 
and  thereby  commun:cating  said  lateral  movement  to  the  said 
saws,  at  the  same  time  having  a  movement  slightly  out  of  a 


parallel  lino  with  the  direction  of  food  communicating  to  them 
by  other  cams,  which  operate  upon  the  pintle  of  the  sliding 
bars,  the  said  movement  causing  tho  stufi"  to  be  cut  tapering 
or  of  any  required  form,  as  described. 

Machines  for  Polishing  Leather — By  Frederick  Sei- 
bort,  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.  :  I  claim  a  circular  or  curvilli- 
near  glass  rubber  combined  with  giving  it  a  tilting  motion  for 
tho  purpose  of  enabling  it,  after  passing  oS'  the  edge  of  tho 
leathcr-attho  end  of  the  stroke,  to  rollback  and  mount  upon 
the  leather  without  scraping  it  up,  as  described. 

Iron  Fence — By  B.  F.  Miller,  of  New  York  City :  I 
claim  constructing  the  top  iind  bottom  rails  in  lateral 
halves,  and  holding  said  halves  together  by  screws,  rivets, 
or  bolts,  in  combination  with  bosses  or  pivots  cast  on  the 
inside  of  the  respective  halves  of  tho  rail  with  correspond- 
ing countersinks  or  perforations  near  the  ends  of  the  filling 
bars,  as  shown. 

Frederick  Smith,  of  Pontiac,  N.  Y.,  for  Improvement  in 
Water  Wheels  : 

I  claim  ventilating  water-wheels  enclosed  by  a  curb, 
scroll,  or  box,  by  means  of  a  tube  communicating  with  the 
wheel,  or  in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same,  in 
combination  with  the  buckets,  constructed  and  arranged  as 
set  forth. 

W.  Pierpont,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  for  Improvement  in  Cutters 
of  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters  : 

I  claim  hanging  the  cutter  blade  at  e.ach  end  to  a  crank, 
so  as  to  cause  the  rotary  draw  cut  in  form  of  a  circle,  as  do- 
scribed,  in  combination  with  the  counter  rod  for  insuring 
the  perfect  revolution  of  both  shafts  in  unison. 

E.  R.  Morrison,  of  Troy,  Pa.,  for  Improvement  in  Shingle 
Machines  : 

I  claim  the  combination  of  a  reciprocating  river  and  fin- 
ishing knife,  with  a  fixed  knife,  so  that  on  the  backward 
motion  of  the  river,  one  face  of  the  shingle  shall  be  dressed, 
and  by  its  next  forward  motion,  the  second  face  will  be 
dressed  by  the  fixed  knife,  substantially  as  described. 

Wm.  H.  Hall,  of  Philliiipi,  Va.,  for  Improvement  in  Grass 
Harvesters  : 

I  claim  the  tram  in  combination  with  tho  staples  on  the 
arms,  as  described. 


Management  of  Barn  Yard  Manure. 

We  extract  the  following  article  by  Ph.  Pusey,  M.  P.  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  It  contains 
many  excellent  suggestions,  for  the  American  Farmer,  in  re- 
gard to  a  matter,  the  importance  of  which,  either  theoreti- 
cally or  practically  is  but  little  appreciated,  viz :  the  proper 
and  economical  management  of  our  common  barn  yard  ma- 
nure. 

The  construction  of  farm-buildings,  as  I  have  always  said 
must  depend  on  tho  proposed  management  of  tho  manure. 
But  this  is  a  doubtful  question,  even  in  practical  farming; 
and  chemistry  can  as  j'ct  say  little  about  it,  because  we  have 
analysis  of  the  droppings  or  urine  as  thej-  proceed  from  tho 
animal,  and  if  we  seek  to  trace  the  changes  whicli  these  af- 
terwards undergo,  we  find,  unfurtunately,  Bousingaull's  an- 
alysis of  prepared  dung,  on  which  wo  might  have  hoped 
to  reason,  are  ])ronounced  by  Liebig*  to  be  chemically  in- 
correct. AValking  then  thus  in  the  dark,  it  behoves  us  to 
bo  wary  in  following  lights  that  would  divert  us  from  tho 
beaten  track.  Our  practice  hitherto  has  been  to  make  tho 
dung  in  open  farmyard,  but  to  this  iiractico  two  objections 
are  raised,  the  escape  of  ammonia  into  the  air,  and  of  liquor 
into  the  neighboring  ditch.  For  these  two  defects  then  va- 
rious remedies  have  been  proposed,  one  of  them  the  use  of 
liquid  manure.  Sometimes  a  drain  is  made  from  the  cow- 
house, conveying  the  urine  into  a  tank  from  which  it  is  cart- 
ed, and  so  distributed  over  tho  land.  One  farmer  I  see  thus 
distributed  the  urine  to  thirty  beasts  unmixed  in  the  last 
sprin.ir,  having  kept  it  throughout  the  winter.  I  fcA  bound 
to  point  out  the  heavy  loss  he  has  thus  incurred.  According 
to  Sprengel  tho  contents  of  a  cow's  urine  stand  as  follows : 
Water,  92,624 

Urea,  -1,000 

Free  ammonia,  205 

Other  matters,  3,171 

100,000 
«Liobig's  Agricult.  Chemistry,   3rd  Edit.  p.  209. 
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The  urea  is  the  matter  from  which  is  formed  by  fermenta- 
tion the  ammonia  which  we  seek  to  detain,  and  Sprengel 
desiring  to  ascertain  how  far  water  would  serve  the  purpose, 
left  one  portion  of  the  same  urine  pure  and  another  portion 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  both  to  stand  for  a 
month.     The  result  was  as  follows: — 

Pure  Urine. 
Water,  85,442 

Urea,  1,000 

Ammonia,  partly  uncombined  487 

Other  matters,  3,071 

100,000 
Mixed  Urine,  omitting  the  water  added. 
Water.  93,481 

Urea,  600 

Ammonia,  1,622 

Other  matters,  4,297 

100,000 
"The  addition  of  water,"  Sprengel  remarks,  "has  this 
advantage,  that  the  diluted  liquid  contains  nearly  four 
times"  (more  than  three  times)  "as  much  ammonia  as  urine 
left  to  putrefy  in  its  natural  state,  though  it  retained  only 
0"4  less  urea."'-''  He  supposes  that  a  cow  produces  15,000 
lbs.  of  urine  yearly,  and  that  by  leaving  pure  urine  in  a  tank 
wo  should  thus  lose  162  lbs.  of  ammonia,  which,  at  Mr. 
Way's  estimate  of  6d.  per  lb.,  would  be  a  yearly  loss  of  four 
pounds  sterling  per  cow;  and  this,  too,  as  compared  with  the 
mixed  urine. 

The  loss  of  ammonia  on  the  mixed  urine  is  severe,  amount- 
ing in  fact  to  one-fifth.  Well  may  Sprengel  say,  "Whoever 
is  obliged  for  want  of  straw  to  collect  the  urine  separately, 
whoever,  if  compelled  to  do  this,  mixes  no  water  with  it,  or 
fails  also  to  employ  some  neutralizing  substance  to  combine 
with  the  ammonia  suffers  a  loss  of  manure  which  exceeds  all 
belief.  lean  nowhere  find  how  much  water  is  necessary  to  save 
all  the  ammonia.  If  much,  the  application  is  greatly  in- 
creased; but  however  much  water  be  used,  when  we  consider 
how  slightly  even  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  penetrates  dry 
ground,  I  cannot  but  think  that  much  of  the  ammonia  after 
it  has  been  delivered  from  the  cart  must  be  liable  to  escape. 
Besides,  if  the  urine  be  collected  separately  upon  system, 
what  is  to  bo  done  with  the  straw?  It  cannot  bo  used  sep- 
arately as  dry  manure.  Are  we  to  cut  it  all  up  into  chaff  as 
food  for  stock?  I  do  this  myself,  but  it  may  bo  done,  I 
think,  too  largely.  There  is  reason  to  think,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  good  effect  of  straw  in  supplying  carbon  as  the 
substance  of  crops  has  been  too  much  overlooked  lately. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the  straw  eaten  by  stock 
is  literally  consumed  by  them,  and  is  dissipated  like  smoke 
through  their  nostrils  in  their  breath.  According  to  Block, 
a  sheep  fed  on  100  lbs.  of  rye-straw  with  water  voids  only 
40  lbs.  of  excrements  sulid  and  J} u id,  so  that  more  than 
half  the  carbon  is  wasted.  The  same  thing,  in  fact,  happens 
as  in  the  obsolete  Lincolnshire  practice  of  threshing  the  wheat 
and  burning  the  straw  afterwards  in  the  fields.  If  our  stock 
eat  the  straw  from  100  acres,  we  have  in  fact  burnt  the  pro- 
duce of  60  acres.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  give  chafi' 
as  food;  yet  if  the  manure  be  applied  as  proposed  in  a  li- 
quid form,  we  might  burn  too  much  straw.  But  there  is 
another  of  the  three  great  manuring  subst.iaices,  namely, 
phosphorus,  about  which  wo  have  to  enquire  in  judging  the 
propriety  of  employing  liquid  manure;  and  when  one  sees  it 
stated  broadly  that  modern  science  has  decided  in  favor  of 
liquid  m.anure — when  one  reads,  too,  that  in  a  Scotch  county 
iron  pipes  are  laid  down  over  a  farm  of  nearly  400  acres, 
at  a  cost  of  towards  21.  per  acre,  in  order  to  distribute  the 
urine  of  150  cattle  by  hose  over  the  entire  surface, — how- 
ever much  one  must  respect  enterprise  and  ingenuity,  it  be- 
comes imperative  to  examine  the  philosophy  of  the  arrange- 
ment. Now,  it  actually  appears  by  the  analysis  of  Bous- 
singault  and  of  Von  Bibra,f  that  the  urine  of  the  ox  and 
the  horse  contain  none  of  the  phosphorus  voided  by  them, 
which  remains  exclusively  in  their  solid  dropping.  The  ar- 
angement,  then,  really  seems  opposed  to  theory  as  well  as 
to  practice,  since  an  expensive  and  troublesome  apparatus  is 
laid  down  which  not  only  leaves  behind  carbon,  about  which 
some  doubt  may  exist,  but  actually  forgets  another  element 
■ — phosphorus,  known  positively  to  be  essential  for  a  princi- 

*Sprengel  on  Animal  Manures.  See  translation.  Journal, 
i,  465. 

fLiebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  4th  edition  p.  269. 


pal  crop,  that  of  turnips.  It  may  be  possible  to  amend  the 
plan  by  mixing  the  solid  droppings  with  the  urine,  and  force 
both  united  through  those  pipes.  It  maj' be  possible  to  force 
this  puljiy  fluid  through  a  long  range  of  pipes  without  clog- 
ging them,  though  I  much  doubt  it.  But  even  then,  I  ask, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  straw?  Are  we  prepared  to  fore- 
go all  use  of  it  upon  laud;  and  if  not,  in  what  form  is  it  to 
bo  applied?  When  the  capital  of  landlords  is  so  much  want- 
ed for  undoubted  improvements,  it  becomes  a  bounden 
though  ungracious  task  to  warn  against  what  appears  to  the 
last  degree  questionable  in  science  as  well  as  novel  in  prac- 
tice. We  indeed  have  little  or  no  experience  on  the  subject; 
but  foreign  writers  who  are  best  acquainted  with  li(inid  ma- 
nure seem  least  enamored  with  it.  We  have  heard  Sprengel, 
a  German  and  a  chemist,  who  says  again,  speaking  of  its  Ger- 
man use  as  mixed  largely  with  water:  "The  urine  tanks  are 
not  such  excellent  arrangements  as  they  are  frequently  rep- 
resented to  be,  and  it  is  in  many  cases  more  profitable  to 
pour  the  urine  over  the  dung  in  the  dung-pit,  or  to  sup- 
ply so  much  that  the  whole  of  the  urine  may  be  absorb- 
ed." AVhat  says  our  other  great  authority,  Boussingault 
a  French  Chemist  and  farmer?  "He  is  led  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Creed  respecting  them,  viz:  that  the  ad- 
vantages ascribed  to  them  in  Switzerland  are  exaggera- 
ted." Lord  Spencer,  I  know,  had  strong  objections  to  the 
housing  of  cattle,  except  of  course  the  fattening  beasts. 
When  he  first  began  farming,  as  he  told  me,  it  was  the  fashion 
for  every  gentlem.an  who  piqued  himself  on  his  farming,  to 
soil  his  cattle;  but  he  had  seen  the  fashion  expire.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  visited  a  field  of  a  Mr.  Ilarley's,  manured  by  an  en- 
gine with  cow-house  drainage,  which  had  been  mown  sixteen 
times  in  three  years."  This  statement  is,  I  suppose,  forty 
years  old,  yet  one  would  think  it  had  been  written  .  yester- 
day. 

This  marvellous  effect  of  liquid  manure  is  not  indeed  due 
simply  to  the  use  of  the  liquid.  The  mere  mowing  would 
give  more  grass,  because  the  feet  of  animals  trampling  at 
liberty  while  they  feed  at  will,  checks  the  growth  of  the 
young  grass,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  principal  reason 
why  folding  of  sheep,  as  already  mentioned,  should  afford, 
so  much  more  keep  than  allowing  them  to  range  at  large. 
The  system  seems  especially  suited  for  cows  kept  to  supply 
large  towns  with  milk,  but  even  if  the  use  of  liquid  manure 
were  as  desirable  as  a  general  pr.ictice,  it  seem  scarcely  suit- 
ed to  the  health  of  young  animals.  Foreign  writers  always 
ascribe  its  adoption  to  scarcity  of  litter.  In  Switzerland, 
where  it  has  been  longest  in  use,  the  straw  litter  of  the 
cattle  is  twice  a  week  withdrawn  from  their  beds  and  wash- 
ed, and  replaced  but  such  a  scarcity  of  straw  is  certainly 
not  the  grievance  under  which  our  arable  farmers  labor. 

It  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  against  the  escape  of 
liquor  to  roof  iiver  the  farmyard.  But  the  straw  lying  loose 
would  be  apt,  I  think  to  get  fire-fanged,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  horse  litter  thrown  too  thickly  into  the  j^ard  during 
dry  weather.  In  this  part  of  England  the  dung  does  not 
get  made  even  in  the  open  yards  when  our  usual  scanty  al- 
allowance  of  rain  at  all  fails.  A  roof  for  the  dung-heap  has 
been  further  also  suggested.  This  may  perhaps  be  required 
in  Lancashire,  but  I  would  not  venture  it  here. 

Seeing,  then,  the  lack  of  a  remedy,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  disorder;  and,  first,  as  to 
the  escape  of  ammonia.  The  two  remedies  which  Bous- 
singault, as  a  chouist,  proposes,  are  the  exclusion  of  air 
and  moisture.  "The  daily  addition  of  fresh  litter  from  the 
stables,"  he  says,  speaking,  indeed,  of  the  dunghill,  but  the 
principle  applies  ecjually  to  the  yard,  "powerfully  impedes 
the  escai)o  of  the  volatile  elements,  protecting  the  inferior 
layers  from  the  direct  contact  of  air."  The  German  Thaer, 
indeed,  examined  chemically  the  air  collected  from  the  sur- 
face of  dung-heaps,  and  found  little  or  no  escape  either  of 
carbon  or  ammonia.  Pressure  our  farmers  provide 
by  the  trampling  of  beasts  in  the  yard,  and  by  driving 
their  carts  over  the  dunghills.  With  plenty  of  litter  there 
need  be  no  smell,  even  in  a  yard  where  eighty  hogs  are 
being  fatted  at  once,  as  I  have  often  experienced,  but  the 
pleasant  scent  of  fresh  wheat  straw.  Dry  hot  weather  is 
tho  time  when  most  waste  occurs;  and  then  it  would  be 
•  be  well,  certainlj-,  to  screw  a  hose  on  the  pump,  and  distrib- 
ute water  over  the  yard:  for  though  chemists  differ  as  to 
I  the  changes  which  farmyard  dung  undergoes,  all  agree  aa 
I  to  tlie  utility  of  water  in  diminishing  the  volatility  of  the 
ammonia.  They  agree,  that  the  urea  in  the  first  place,  is 
a  fixed  salt,  and  that  it  becomes  volatile  as  ammonia,  but 
in  what  mode  they  do  not  agree.     They  also  agree,  which 
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is  important,  that  in  well-made  dung  more  or  less  of  this 
volatile  ammonia  is,  in  some  unknown  way,  brought  again 
into  a  lixL'd  state.  Spreugel  thinks  this  is  brought  about 
by  humio  acid,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  straw. 
Liebig  denies  the  existence  of  such  an  acid,  but  says  that 
decayed  woody  fibre  has  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia 
to  seven  hundred  times  its  own  bulk. 

Much  ammonia,  it  --oems  likely,  must  be  fixed  in  some 
way,  because  in  dunghills  which  are  ripe,  and  yet  not  de- 
cayed, one  perceives  little  or  no  pungency  of  scent,  while 
practice  shows  that  such  dung  has  not  lost  its  vigor.  There 
is  danger  then,  that  after  all  in  applying  the  liquid  por- 
tion apart,  we  may  dissipate  the  very  essence  we  are  seek- 
ing to  save,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  fixed  by  a 
natural  process.  Supposing,  however,  that  wo  adhere  to 
the  olil  practice  of  making  dung  in  farm-yards  with  the 
help  of  the  rain  from  heaven,  there  remains  the  objecti(m 
that  the  supply  is  sometimes  in  exce.'JS,  and  that  a  black 
stream  runs  away  into  some  neighboring  ditch.  This  pic- 
ture, a  very  common  one,  is,  I  think,  somewhat  overdrawn; 
or  rather,  is  sketched  from  dairy  farms,  where  litter  is 
scarce.  On  arable  farms  I  doubt  if  the  waste  be  very  great. 
Much  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  average  amount  of 
rain,  which  varies,  as  wo  have  seen  in  different  countieg. 
1  have  no  experience  on  the  matter,  because  my  own  yards 
Lave  their  vent  upon  catch  meadows,  over  which  the  waste 
fluid  is  dispersed  by  the  stream  that  runs  through  each 
yard ;  but  Mr.  Thompson's  plan  of  a  tank,  as  improved  by 
Ilannam,  seems  perfect.  The  farm-yard  should  be  hol- 
low in  one  part,  and  drains  from  the  stables  may  empty 
into  this  part.  Here  straw  may  accumulate,  and  bo  steeped 
in  the  muckwatcr.  To  prevent  its  overflow,  a  drain  should 
be  led  from  the  upper  level  of  this  hollow  to  a  tank  out 
of  the  .yard,  and  by  the  side  or  in  the  centre  of  a  paved 
hollow  like  a  gravel  pit.  AVhen  the  yard  is  cleared  the 
dung  can  be  deposited  in  this  pit,  and  the  liquid  from  the 
tank  be  pumped  over  it  as  occasion  requires.  I  should  add 
B  well  in  case  of  dry  weather,  when  the  liquid  in  the  tank 
might  not  suffice  to  keep  the  heat  moist  without  the  use  of 
plain  water.  "Plain  water,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "has  been 
found  to  answer  exceedingly  well."  When  the  manure  is  to 
remain  long  in  the  pit,  it  is  covered  with  soil,  and  both 
moisture  and  gas  are  so  completely  retained,  that  nine  peo- 
ple in  ten  might  walk  unconsciously  over  it. 

A  still  simpler  plan,  I  think,  would  be  the  following.  Let 
the  straw-y.ard  bo  shaped  hollow  to  the  centre,  like  a 
shallow  dish.  In  the  centre  might  be  the  tank,  surrounded 
by  a  low  wail,  and  from  thence,  with  a  pump,  and  hose, 
you  might  easily  return  the  fluid  drainings  upon  the  straw. 
If  perfection  be  sought  in  fixing  ammonia,  a  litle  sul- 
phuric acid  might  be  poured  into  the  tank.  If  there  be  oc- 
casion to  lead  manure  straight  from  the  j-ard  to  a  heap 
in  the  field,  I  strongly  recommend  a  foundation  of  road- 
dirt  or  earth,  which  will  absorb  the  escaping  fluids,  and 
serve  excellently  afterwards  to  be  drilled  with  artificial  ma- 
nures. 

Some  farmers  are  trying  the  cutting  up  of  their  litter, 
80  as  to  apply  the  manure  at  once  to  the  land.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  I  seo  is  in  always  finding  land  ready  to  re- 
ceive manure.  The  manure  is  applied  of  course  unfermen- 
ted.  Npw,  so  far  as  we  know,  manure  must  be  fermented, 
that  is,  the  urea  must  become  ammonia,  before  it  can  be- 
come food  for  plants.  Still  this  forms  no  objection,  bo- 
cause  the  transformation  doubtless  will  take  place  under 
ground.  The  box-feeding  system  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  established  by  Mr.  Warnes  for  fattening  boasts.  The 
box,  about  nine  foet  square,  is  sunk  two  feet  in  the  ground, 
and  is  itself  the  tank  in  which  the  animal  rises  upon  his 
his  own  litter,  and  until  his  head  touches  the  ceiling.  Hero 
the  principle  of  pressure  is  relied  upon  singly  for  retaining 
ammonia.  Care  is  requisite  in  supplying  the  litter,  for  if 
given  on  too  freely,  it  heats;  if  not  frequently  enough,  the 
air  is  tainted.  So,  on  a  large  scale  in  Lincolnshire,  the 
folding  gates  between  yards  are  hung  a  yard  high  from  the 
ground,  and  the  straw  accumulating  is  trodden  down  in  the 
open  yard  by  young  cattle. 

Whether  sheep  dung  should  bo  made  artificially,  under 
sheds  upon  boards,  seems  to  mo  a  doubtful  matter.  I  have 
left  ofiF  shedding  my  own  sheep,  having  found  that  of  two 
weighed  lots  the  sheddod  lot  did  rather  the  best  in  .January, 
and  the  folded  lot  in  ^March.  The  sheep  certainly  has  a 
good  great  coat  provided  by  nature,  which  moreover,  can- 
not be  curried  in  confinement  like  the  hide  of  a  cow.  My 
shepherd  says  that  the  sheep  fat  fastest  in  clear  frosty  weather, 


because  they  eat  more ;  and  this  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the- 
ory, if  animals  find  fat  ready  made  in  their  food  as  they  do 
muscle,  because,  while  taking  in  more  fuel,  they  would  take  in 
more  fat.  It  would  be  like  an  express-train,  which  uses  moro 
coals,  but  goes  faster.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  as  a  certain 
fact  that  sheep  which  have  been  kept  very  warm  in  sheds  upon 
boards,  have  eaten  certainly  very  little,  but  have  also  been 
exceedingly  slow  in  laying  on  fat.  But  as  yet  theory  is 
at  fault  on  this  matter.  Wet  weather  is  what  throws  sheep 
back,  and  then  they  must  thrive  best  under  cover,  though 
the  alternation  cannot  be  well  reconciled  with  the  animal's 
health,  so  that  we  must  decide  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
which  way  seems  to  me  as  yet  problemctical.  The  balance 
seems  to  turn  in  favor  of  field-feeding  on  light  land  farms, 
yet  there  is  some  waste  of  manure  in  feeding  off"  turnips 
upon  the  ground,  if  the  crop  be  a  full  one  and  artificial  food 
bo  employed.  Even  if  ploughed  as  close  as  possible  up  to 
the  fold,  the  plough  cannot  come  in  until  a  whole  length  is 
cleared  from  end  to  end.  Meanwhile,  the  loss  of  manure 
has  been  in  great  part  incurred.  Every  farmer  knows  the 
pungent  stench  which  proceeds,  in  dry  weather,  from  a 
fold  of  high  fed-sheep,  but  in  a  few  daj's,  before  the  land 
can  be  plowed,  this  disappears,  and  with  it  ammonia  has 
fled.  Sheep-manure,  is  in  fact  peculiarly  liable  to  thia 
waste;  for  the  solid  proceeds  from  sheep  contain  ammonia 
as  well  as  the  liquid,  and  both  ferment  immediately.  The 
remedy  lies  in  using  a  breast-plow  to  turn  over  a  thin  par- 
ing of  soil  by  hand  as  fast  as  the  hurdles  are  shifted.  It 
costs,  perhaps,  5s.  per  acre;  but  this  is  no  extra  expense, 
because  it  saves  the  second  plowing,  which  is  other-wise 
needed  to  mix  the  the  manure  equally  through  the  land: 
an  essential  point,  I  need  not  say,  for  the  barley  crop.  I 
am  determined  in  future  to  breast-plough  when  possible,  even 
within  the  fold;  for  the  health  of  the  sheep  sometimes  suf- 
fers, though  in  the  open  air,  from  this  intense  escape  of 
ammonia.  Professor  Way,  I  may  mention,  has  illustra- 
ted this  evil;  for  he  has  ascertained  that  the  soil  of  my 
own  farm  has  the  hitherto  unknown  property,  that  when 
mixed  with  fresh  urine  it  hastens  the  fermentation  by  two 
or  three  days,  which  clay  on  the  other  band  retards  or 
prevents  altogether.  Many  other  soils,  no  doubt,  have  the 
same  property;  but  once  buried,  the  ammonia  is  of  course 
safe,  and  this  practice  of  following  the  fold  with  the  breast- 
plough  is  found  to  answer  in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire, where  it  is  used  regularly  by  many  farmers. 

On  the  management  of  manure  generallj-,  it  seems  to  me 
not  that  we  should  adhere  rigidly  to  our  present  system,  but 
that  before  this  system  undergoes  a  radical  revolution,  the 
various  transformations  of  animal  manure  require  to  be  trac- 
ed by  chemistry,  with  accurate  investigation  of  its  different 
stages,  and  that  these  results  must  be  introduced  into  our 
practice,  subject  to  the  health  of  animals,  and  to  the  sea- 
sons at  which  manure  is  required.  AVe  are  thus  brought 
to  actual  cultivation.  Before  wo  consider,  however,  what 
a  farmer  should  grow,  the  question  arises,  what  ho  may 
grow  according  to  the  covenants  of  his  lease. 


Horse  Power,  Actual  and  Nominal  of  Steam  Engines. 

The  Scientific  American  gives  the  following  as  the  rule  for 
determining  the  power  of  steam  engines  : 

Horse  power  is  an  amount  of  mechanical  force  that  will 
raise  33,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  in  a  minute.  This  standard 
was  adopted  by  Watt  as  the  average  force  exerted  by  a 
strong  horse.  His  engines  were  made  of  a  certain  size, 
corresponding  to  their  recorded  horse  power ;  that  is  the  di- 
ameter of  the  cylinder  afibrded  a  key  to  the  power  of  the 
engine,  as  the  steam  carried  was  uniform  in  pressure,  and  so 
was  the  velocity  of  piston.  At  the  present  day,  we  cannot 
say  that  a  certain  diameter  of  cylinder  is  the  key  to  its  pow- 
er. The  steam  is  the  power,  and  some  engines  whose  nomi- 
nal horse  power  is  given  by  the  bore  of  the  cylinder  may 
exert  double  the  nominal  amount 

The  number  of  pounds  pressure  on  the  square  inch  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  pis- 
ton, and  by  the  number  of  feet  the  piston  travels  in  one 
minute  gives  the  amount  of  impelling  force — about  one- 
tenth  the  power  so  calculated  is  deducted  in  large  engines 
for  friction — the  remainder  is  the  efi"ective  force,  which  if 
divided  by  33,000  gives  the  actual  horse  power. 
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Dickey's  Patent  Butter  Worker. 

The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  his  patent 
Butter  Worker  to  those  engaged  in  dairying,  and  prefer 
good  butter  with  little  labor  to  that  not  so  good  with 
much  time  spent  in  its  preparation.  This  has  been 
proven  to  be  a  good  invention,  and  one  much  needed. 
It  is  warranted  to  work  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter 
in  fifteen  minutes,  and  with  extreme  ease  to  the  opera- 
tor, thus  making  the  most  arduous  part  of  dairy  labor 
easy,  and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  butter  both 
in  appearance  and  keeping  quality. 

The  inventor  is  a  practical  dairyman,  and  after  many 
trials  has  succeeded  in  getting  wp  the  present  machine, 
which  he  thinks  fulfils  the  object  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed in  as  near  a  perfect  manner  as  a  machine  can  be 
made  to  do. 

He  adds  a  few  testimonials  from  persons  who  have 
used  it,  to  whom  any  may  refer.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  subscriber  at  Hopewell  Cotton  Works, 
Chester  county.  Pa.  E.    J.    DICKEY. 

The  above  Butter  Worker  is  for  sale  at  Paschall  Mor- 
ris &  Co.'s  Agricultural  Warehouse,  380  Market  rtreet, 
Philadelphia,  sole  agents  for  that  city. 


NOTICES. 

Hydropathic  Quarterly  Review. — AVe  have  received 
the  first  number  of  this  new  periodical,  devoted  to  the 
system  of  curing  disease  and  preserving  health  by  the 
aid  of  water  only,  in  its  numerously  modified  forms,  and 
other  natural  agencies,  without  the  aid  of  drugs.  It  is 
published  by  Fowler  and  Wells  of  New  York.  Price  $2 
per  year. 

Water  cure  treatment  does  not  imply  water  only,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  perhaps  more  properly  consists 
in  tlie  disuse  of  drugs.  Pure  air,  light,  temperatuie, 
regvilated  diet,  and  exercise,  together  with  water,  are 
made  use  of  as  the  chief  remedi.al  agents,  and  not  as 
auxiliaries,  as  in  the  common  practice.  In  certain 
chronic  diseases  of  long  standing  we  have  known  water 
treatment  (so  called)  to  be  highly  beneficial.  The  work 
before  us,  as  well  as  the  other  publications  on  the  same 
subject,  are  well  worth  perusal.  It  is  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous engravings. 


Warders  Westers  Horticultural  Review. — We  are 
pleased  to  see  this  valuable  periodical,  wliich  has  been 
discontinued  for  a  short  time,  owing  to  ill  health  in  the 
Editor,  is  about  being  resumed,  "refreshed,  and  with 
recuperated  energies  from  its  state  of  rest."  Jas.  W. 
Ward,  Esq.,  will  be  the  assistant  editor,  and  H.  M.  Der- 
by, the  leading  liublislier  of  the  West,  has  undertaken  its 
publication,  to  whom  business  commimications  are  to  be 
addressed.  The  1st  number  of  the  new  series  will  be 
issued  on  the  1st  of  Januarj*.  Price  three  dollars  a  year 
in  advance. 

Farmer  &  Planter  published  monthly  at  Pendleton, 
South  Carolina,  and  edited  by  George  Seaborn  and  J.  J. 
Gilmore.  Price  .$1  per  annum  in  advance.  This  is  a 
valuable  periodical  in  quarto  form,  conducted  with  abil- 
ity, and  deserves  a  liberal  support,  which  we  hope  it  re- 
ceives. There  are  comparatively  but  few  agricultural 
papers  south  of  the  Potomac  to  represent  the  important 
interests  there.  Those  in  existence  should  be  patronized 
and  supported  by  every  farmer  and  planter. 

American  Artisan,  a  large  weekly  in  quarto  form,  is 
published  in  New  York  City  by  John  Bullock,  208 
Broadway.  It  contains  numerous  illustrations,  and  is 
adapted,  as  its  comprehensive  name  impoi'ts,  to  the  in- 
terests of  farmers,  manufacturers  and  mechanics.  It  is 
well  posted  up  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  inventions, 
contains  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  farmers'  club  of 
the  American  Institute,  a  description  of  articles  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  as  well  as  that  of  London, 
and  a  large  amount  of  business  and  nuscellaneous  mat- 
ter, also  a  business  directory.  Whatever  other  papers  a 
person  might  take,  he  would  gain  by  taking  the  Arti- 
san. 


Durham  Bull,  4th  Duke  of  York. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  this  splendid  Bull,  purchased 
at  the  late  Earl  Ducie's  sale  for  General  Cadwallader,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  500  guineas,  died  on  his  passage  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  in  the  ship  "Queen  of  England." 
This  is  really  a  national  loss  which  cannot  be  replaced, 
as  he  was  of  the  best  Durham  blood  of  the  Duchess 
familj',  which  is  now  so  highly  prized.  The  London 
Farmers'  Magazine  said  of  him  :  "lie  is  the  beau  ideal 
of  bovine  excellence.  His  magnificent  size  and  perfec- 
tion in  every  point  of  excellence,  entitle  him  to  be  con- 
sidered the  brightest  gem  of  Earl  Ducie's  herd,  and  if 
not  the  best  Bull  in  existence,  he  certainly  cannot  be 
surpassed." 

The  thanks  of  the  whole  agricultural  conmranity  are 
due  to  his  enterprising  purchaser  for  the  effort  to  secure 
this  bull  for  the  United  States,  and  there  will  be  deep 
and  general  reo;ret  at  his  loss. 


Taking  the  last  census  as  the  basis  of  calculation, 
there  are  at  this  time  about  six  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States.  Their  value 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  country,  and  .also  exceeds  the  capital  employed  in 
commerce,  both  inland  and  foreign. 


Three-fourths  of  the  entire  labor  and  cajiital  of  the 
United  Stales  is  employed,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  dtrricnltv.rc. 


Essay  on  Plaster,  by  Dr.  John  A.  Warder. 
■yVe  do  not  think  we  can  present  a  more  acceptable 
leading  article  to  our  readers  than  the  following  excel- 
lent address,  delivered  before  the  Ohio  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, at  Columbus,  December  7th,  1853,  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder,  the  learned  and  able  editor  of  the  AVestern 
Horticultural  Review. 

We  studied  Georgics  in  the  same  school,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  under  the  same  teacher,  with  but  little 
expectation  then  of  laboring  at  the  same  oar  in  1854. 

Plaster  is  very  extensively  used  in  Chester  county, 
and  we  think  to  a  greater  extent  each  year.  In  a  re- 
cently published  memoir  of  Philip  Price,  now  deceased, 
but  formerly  one  of  our  best  farmers,  it  appears  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  it  here,  and  communicate  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  in  answer  to  the  queries  of 
Judge  Peters  in  1796.  He  observes,  "Eight  acres  then 
sowed  with  it  plentifuUj',  without  other  manure,  became 
worth  ten  times  what  it  was  before  I  plastered  it." 

In  relation  to  what  our  friend.  Dr.  Warder,  s.ays  of 
land  becoming  "plaster  sick,"  we  may  remark  that  it  is 
now  annxially  sowed  with  decided  advantage  on  the  same 
farm,  (formerly  Philip  Price's,)  although  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Our  farmers  usually  sow  one  to  one  and 
a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  find  it  most  available 
when  applied  early  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  early  rains.  Where  it  has  been  sprinkled 
on  the  corn  hill,  we  have  observed  its  effect  in  spots  of 
grass,  indicating  where  the  hill  of  corn  had  stood,  and 
this  after  passing  through  the  usual  rotation  of  com, 
oats  and  wheat,  in  three  seasons. 

It  has  been  found  here  particularly  beneficial  on 
clover,  but  the  effects  are  not  observed  in  a  very  dry 
season. 

It  is  univer.siUly  admitted,  now-a-days,  that  although 
plants  can  wonderfully  extract  from  the  soil,  the  water  and 
the  air,  those  eloiuents  from  which  they  construct  their  or- 
ganism, they  can  still  create  no  atoms;  what  we  find  in  them, 
though  gloriously  fashioned  and  admirably  compounded  for 
our  use  and  support,  they  must  have  obtained  from  some 
other  source  exoteric  to  themselves  ;  the  matter  pre-existed, 
and  so  far  as  that  matter  consists  of  fixed  or  mineral  ingre- 
dients, it  has  come  from  the  soil,  which  is  thenceforward  so 
much  the  poorer  in  those  ingredients.  The  relative  quanti- 
ties and  quality  abstracted  in  each  case  is  ascertained  by  re- 
ducing the  plants  to  ashes,  and  then  analyzing  the  residuum. 
Having  ascertained  the  constituents  of  mineral  matter  in 
any  plant,  we  know'exactly  what  it  takes  from  the  earth. 
So  now  wo  feel  al)le  to  prescribe  with  more  satisfaction  for 
the  malady  of  a  sick  farm.  We  feel  its  pulse  by  analyzing 
the  soil  to  ascertain  the  deficiency,  and  then  endeavor  to 
make  up  the  want,  or  to  restore  the  balance. 

Among  the  many    special  manures  of  the  present   day — 


and  their  name  is  legion,  and  their  character,  too,  highly 
respectable,  many  of  them  being  the  results  of  the  highest 
human  skill  and  ingenuity,  directed  in  this  channel  by  men 
who  are  real  benefactors  of  their  race — it  is  my  purpose  to 
direct  your  attention,  upon  this  occasion,  to  a  chemical  ina- 
nure  from  the  gre.at  laboratory  of  nature,  one  whose  wonder- 
ful effects  upon  vegetation  have  long  been  known  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  and  whoso  influence,  as  reported  in  some 
cases,  appears  almost  to  belong  to  the  marvellous,  but  whose 
action  and  modus  operandi  have  been  terribly  misunderstood 
by  many  of  those  who  have  attempted  their  explanation.  I 
refer  to  Plaster  of  Paris,  Gypsum,  or  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
a  heavy  mineral,  not  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  600 
times  its  own  weight  for  solution,  and  which  needs  to  be  ap- 
plied in  a  very  small  portion  to  produce  great  results. 

Among  the  explanations  that  have  been  offered  to  account 
for  the  effects,  the  doctrine  of  stimidxis  has  been  a  favorite 
with  many ;  the  plaster  was  said  to  be  to  the  clover  what  the 
glass  of  bitters  was  to  the  man — it  stimulated  the  individual 
to  great  efforts,  while  it  made  him  at  least  feel  great;  but  in 
time  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  limit,  beyond  which 
exhaustion  ensued.  Now  I  beg  you  not  to  imagine  that  I 
believe  in  any  such  notion — but  that  every  manure  is  either 
directly  food  for  the  plant,  or  it  enables  food  to  enter  the 
organism — as  a  botanist  I  can  assure  you  that  plants  have 
no  nerves,  why  then  look  for  stimulants  ? 

The  true  stimulants  of  vegetable  life,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  stimuli  are  the  wonderful  agents.  Heat,  Liyht  and  Elec- 
tricity. These  certainly  do  exert  a  manifest  and  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  vegetation,  which  cannot  proceed  in 
a  perfect  manner  without  them. 

The  use  of  Gypsum  was  perhaps  known  to  the  Romans. 
I  In  modern  times  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  manure  by  Myer, 
a  German  clergyman,  in  1768.  The  story  is  that  he  ob- 
served the  grass  growing  more  luxuriantly  beside  a  pathway  • 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  field.  Having  his  attention, 
aroused  by  this  observation  he  attempted  to  explain  it,  and' 
while  studying  the  possible  causes,  he  discovered  that  the- 
pathway  was  constantly  used  by  workmen  from  a  mill  in  i 
which  Plaster  was  ground  for  use  in  architectural  ornaments; . 
these  workmen  carried  much  of  the  dust  from  the  miiy. 
which  fell  from  them  beside  the  path,  and  might  have  pro- ■ 
duced  the  effect.  Experiments  developed  further  proof,  andi 
this  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Franklin  who  applied 
plaster  to  a  clover  field,  in  the  form  of  certain  letters,  there 
the  crop  was  so  much  improved  that  the  words  could  be 
spelled  in  deep  green  letters,  they  indicated,  "this  has  been 
plastered."  Here  was  a  new  kind  of  sympathetic  ink. 
Meyers  an(t  Franklin  both  contributed  to  the  introduction  of 
this  manure,  in  their  respective  countries,  and  it  has  beent 
much  used  ever  since.  Wherever  its  virtues  have  been  ap- 
preciated and  its  introduction  has  been  practicable  and  con- 
venient, it  has  often  been  carried  hundreds  of  miles.  In  the 
old  States  especially,  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where 
water-communication  is  extensive,  whole  States  are  supplied 
with  this  substance  from  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  abounds. 
Western  New  York  has  a  bountiful  supply  near  Seneca  Falls; 
here  in  Ohio  we  have  a  deposit  on  Sandusky  Bay,  that  has 
long  been  worked  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  and  where  additional 
mines  have  recently  been  opened  by  the  brothers  Marsh. 
In  western  Virginia  I  dijoovered  a  deposit  on  the  New  Riv- 
er, a  branch  of  the  Kenawha,  upon  a  high  road,  and  at  an 
important  crossing  place,  the  ferry  near  Paris  ,  and  yet  at 
this  very  ferry,  wagons  were  crossing,  loaded  with  plaster, 
which  they  were  transporting  over  the  mountains  for  eighty,' 
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miles;  so  apt  are  men  to  overlook  the  treasures  around  them 
and  beneath  thoir  very  feet. 

The  explorations  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Red  River, 
however,  have  developed  the  most  astonishing  deposits  of 
this  mineral  in  the  world. 

From  analysis  we  learn  that  sulphur  is  a  constant  and  ap- 
parently necessary  constituent  of  the  gluten  and  albumen  of 
the  .several  varieties  of  };rain,  and  of  the  legumin,  which 
forms  the  large.st  part  of  the  substance  of  the  pe.a,  the  bean, 
the  vetch,  and  of  the  seeds  of  other  leguminous  plants, 
among  which  the  clovers  occupy  a  very  important  rank  in 
our  husbandry. 

This  substance  must  be  obtained  from  the  soil,  hence  the 
propriety  of  applying  sulphates  to  all  soils  that  do  not  con- 
tain a  sufficiency  in  thoir  combinations.  So  then  wo  may 
assume  that,  in  their  general  action,  the  sulphates  act  in  this 
manner,  for  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  produces  similar  ef- 
fects. 

Sulphates,  however,  exercise  a  special  or  specific  action 
upon  vegetation,  dependent  upon  their  chemical  and  also 
upon  their  physical  properties. 

If  taken  up  into  the  circulation  by  plants  they  must  be 
."Soluble — now  gypsum  is  soluble  in  a  small  degree,  say  J  lb. 
tto  a  gallon  of  pure  water,  still  in  a  country  like  ours,  blessed 
•with  rains  and  showers,  enough  will  be  dissolved  to  meet  the 
1  exigency. 

If  the  soil  to  which  gypsum  be  applied  be  deficient  in 
Uime,  this  substance  also  performs  its  part  in  supplying  that 
.element  to  vegetation,  but  this  is  an  expensive  and  small 
^way  of  applying  calcareous  manure,  although,  in  conse- 
iquence  cf  a  deficiency  of  lime,  the  application  of  plaster 
iwill  be  followed  by  more  marked  benefits. 

The  effects  of  the  application  of  this  manure  are  in  some 
I  cases  absolutely  astonishing — while  in  other  cases  its  use  has 
I  not  repaid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  applying  it.  That  it 
is  especially  applicable  to  clover  and  other  legumes  is  a  no- 
torious fact,  its  efi'ects  being  much  more  remarkable  upon 
these  than  upon  grain  and  other  crops,  though  upon  most 
vegetables  it  has  been  used  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Lampadries,  a  German  writer  of  eminence,  states  that  by  its 
;use  the  clover  crop  in  Germany  has  been  increased  one-third, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  stock  kept  was  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  soils  benefitted  by  this  manure  may  be  indicated  by 
theory  when  we  know  their  chemical  constitution,  but  exper- 
iments systematically  conducted  are  of  infinite  importance, 
and  as  the  article  is  accessible  at  a  reasonable  rate  all  are 
urged  to  proceed  with  trials  and  report  the  results. 

The  fertilizing  power  of  gypsum  has  been  explained  by  its 
action  upon  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere. 

Kollner  thinks  the   action  of  gypsum  depends   upon    the 

•  power  possessed  by  lime  to  form  with  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere compounds  which  are  favorable  to  vegetation. 

Ruckcrt  considers  it  food. 

Mwyer  and  Bromn  think  it  improves  the  constitution  of  the 
:  soil,  or  its  physical  properties. 

Reil  looks  upon  it  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
'  plant. 

Hediuig  calls  it  the  gastric  juioe  and  saliva  of  plants. 
Humboldt,  Gertaner  and  Albert  Thaer,  call  it  a  stimulant 
■.to  the  circulation. 

Chaptal  thought  it  supplied  water  and  carbonic  acid  to 
;  plants. 

Davy  considered;  it  an  essential  constituent  of  plants,  be- 
« cause  it  acts  only  where  gypsum  is  deficient  in  the  soil. 
•■Others  suppose  it  promotes  fermentation  in  the  soil. 

Liehig  thinks  it  valuable  by  fixing  the  ammonia  of  the  at- 
'mosphere.     (Refer  to  book.) 

Braconnot  and  Sprengel  say  it  supplies  the  sulphur  for  the 
legumin  of  plants. 

Theoretically,  it  attracts  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere 
.■and  retains  it  for  the  use  of  vegetables — it  not  only  is  ab- 
sorbed as  food  by  certain  plants,  but  it  performs  chemical 
'  changes  of  great  importance  in  the  soil,  by  changing  the 
condition  of  other  elements  and  bringing  them  into  play 
;from  an  impracticable  form.  Thus  it  is  said  to  ''fix"  the 
ammonia — note  this  "fixing";  is  forming  a  solid  and  soluble 
; substance  from  a  volatile  and  gaseous  one.  The  ammonia 
of  the  atmosphere  exists  as  a  volatile  substance  called  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  knoivn  as-snZ  volatile,  this  is   sifted  out 

•  of  the  air  by  the  gentle  rainsand  brought  down  to  the  earth, 
ibut  it  is  liable  to  be  evaporated  and  lost,  as  unfortunately  it 
i±oo  often  is  from  the  manure  heaps,  to  the  great  injury  of 
Ijthe  farmer  and  annoyance  of  those  who  pass  by.     Now    this 


rain  water  or  dew,  charged  with  ammonia,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  gypsum,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster  unites 
with  the  ammonia,  while  the  carbonic  acid  that  was  com- 
bined with  the  latter  unites  with  the  lime  and  forms  carbo- 
nate of  lime — here  then  we  have  four  substances  to  feed  ♦ 
plants  with  instead  of  two,  and  the  ammonia  is  fixed,  | 

Sulphuric  acid  to  furnish  Sulphur.  ' 

Carbonic  acid  to  give  Carbon. 

Lime  to  be  taken  up  as  Lime. 

Ammonia  to  furnish  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen. 

Now  all  these  substances  are  constituents  of  plants,  hence 
food,  but  there  are  other  functions  to  be  performed.  The 
Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  humus,  and  dissolves  other 
insoluble  parts  of  the  soil,  and  Ammonia  is  believed  to  act  a 
very  important  part  as  a  solvent  by  combining  with  certain 
substances  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  bo  rendered  accept- 
able to  the  plants  into  whose  composition  they  must  enter, 
and  in  which  we  find  them,  though  from  their  insolubility  in 
water  we  had  never  before  understood  how  they  were  taken 
up  by  the  plants,  of  these  is  silica  or  flint,  found  especially 
in  grains  and  grasses.  If  then  Ammonia  be  an  important 
aid  to  vegetation,  directly,  by  its  decomposition  and  use  as 
food  by  the  plant,  furnishing  the  important  elements,  Nitro- 
gen and  Hydrogen,  and  also  indirectly  by  acting  the  part  of 
a  carrier,  let  us  see  what  an  amount  may  be  fixed  by  the 
plaster,  that  we  may  judge  of  its  viilue  in  this  way.  100 
lbs.  of  plaster  will  fix,  or  unite  with  about  20  lbs.  of  Ammo- 
nia, and  this  consists  of  ICJ  lbs.  of  Nitrogen,  which  is  known 
to  bo  an  important  constituent  of  vegetable  gluten,  that  ele- 
ment of  plants  which  forms  the  animal  muscular  fibre,  but 
in  the  carrying  trade  it  may  be  that  the  ammonia  is  sent 
back  for  a  new  supply  after  having  delivered  its  first  load; 
it  may  be  used  continuously  while  the  formation  process  re- 
quires its  aid. 

Proper  Soils. — J.  P.  Norton,  in  his  prize  essay,  speaks 
very  favorably  of  the  use  of  this  substance,  and  refers  to  in- 
stances of  poor  land  having  been  restored  to  fertility  by  its 
use.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  a  general  proposition,  after  the  oft  repeated  applications 
of  this  manure  which  are  familiar  to  the  public.  An  impor- 
tant question  arises  what  soils  are  to  be  benefitt«d  by  its  use? 
Here  we  find  the  testimony  of  authors  and  farmers  much  at 
variance,  but  certain  general  data  may  confidently  be  as- 
sumed, as  supported  both  by  science  and  practice,  which 
should  always  tally  with  one  another,  and  generally  do  so 
when  read  aright.  Soils  that  contain  sulphate  of  lime  in 
sufiicient  quantity  will  not  be  benefitted  by  applying  more. 
Soils  that  contain  too  much  humus  (humic  acid)  or  vegeta- 
ble mould,  it  has  been  suggested  should  not  be  treated  to  a 
large  dose  of  plaster,  lest  the  changes  might  result  in  re- 
moving the  lime  and  combining  the  sulphuric  acid  with 
other  bases  to  form  soluble  salts  prejudicial  to  vegetation. 

Some  persons  find  it  most  efficacious  upon  dry  and  gravel- 
ly soils,  others  upon  heavy  and  loamy  fields,  but  others  fur- 
nish opposing  testimonj'  to  each  class.  I  imagine  the  effica- 
cy of  the  manure  depends  much  more  upon  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  soil,  than  upon  its  state  of  disintegration 
or  the  prevalence  of  clay  or  sand,  although  from  recent  de- 
velopments concerning  the  action  of  Ammonia,  and  discov- 
eries regarding  the  power  possessed  by  clay  of  retaining 
Ammonia  in  the  same  curious  manner  that  has  been  ob- 
served in  charcoal  and  other  carbonaceous  matter,  the  infer- 
ence would  be  that,  from  the  absence  of  alumina,  plaster 
might  be  most  marked  in  its  eflfects  in  sandy  soils,  where  its 
presence  would  be  invaluable  in  fixing  the  Ammonia.  It  is 
valuable  upon  limestone  soils,  as  well  as  in  those  destitute  of 
this  material,  but  mere  lime,  where  that  element  is  deficient 
in  a  soil,  may  be  furnished  much  more  cheaply  in  the  form 
of  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  lime  (chalk,  lime  dust,  or  better, 
slaked  lime). 

In  soils  quite  exhausted,  and  in  which  there  is  very  little 
vegetable  matter,  this  manure  will  not  produce  marvels,  but 
even  here,  if  barnyard  manure  be  applied,  and  green  crops 
be  plowed  in,  the  most  astonishing  eflfects  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  complaint,  very  commonly  heard 
in  some  places  where  this  manure  has  been  extensively,  but 
injudiciously,  employed,  that  it  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effects  after  repeated  applications,  it  was  very  good  at  first, 
but  now  "the  land  is  sick  of  plaster."  This  was  no  doubt 
true,  but  shrewd,  observing  farmers,  who  continued  to  find  its 
effects  beneficial  upon  their  lands,  had  invented  another  say- 
ing, "plaster  has  made  your  fathers  rich,  and  now  it  makes  you 
poor,"  this  is  equally  a  trneism,  but  may  be  explained  verj 
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satiisfaetorily  by  observing  the  history  of  these  plaster  sick 
farms,  examining  the  symptoms,  and  applying  common 
sense  reasoning  to  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  no  one 
will  pretend  to  say  that  plaster  contains  all  the  elements  of 
plants,  that  it  can  act  as  their  only  food;  such  is  clearly  not 
the  case,  and  yet  the  history  will  show  us  that  the  farmer 
was  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  such  a  result,  for  he  too 
often  carried  everything  off  from  his  land,  making  it  plaster 
sick,  because  he  returned  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  other  elements  removed;  whereas,  the  wise  neighbor,  who 
did  not  place  the  money  from  his  increased  plastered  crop, 
all  into  ins  pocket,  but  returned  a  large  portion  of  it  to  the 
soil  in  the  shape  of  abundant  manures,  was  able  to  go  on 
reaping  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  application. 

Upon  wet  soils  plaster  has  generally  been  found  to  be  of 
less  value  than  upon  those  of  a  dryer  and  more  porous  char- 
acter. 

It  may  bo  mentioned  hero  that  a  very  general  impression 
prevails  that  hogs  and  cattle  prefer  clover  grown  under  the 
influence  of  gypsum,  passing  the  whole  length  of  a  field 
over  a  fair  crop  to  reach  that  which  had  been  plastered. 

From  a  late  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  F.arm  Journal,  a 
periodical  of  great  merit,  it  appears  that  a  Mr.  Alexander 
has  reported  an  important  experiment  of  its  application  to 
corn,  from  which  is  deduced  the  inference  that  it  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  rain  to  render  its  use  most  benefi- 
cial. His  corn,  to  which  it  was  .applied  very  early,  before 
the  drought  of  last  summer  set  in,  was  much  benefitted,  and 
withstood  tbe  dry  weather,  but  that  put  on  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  drought  did  not  produce  its  effects 
until  the  late  rains  had  supervened.  This  is  confirmation  of 
my  favorite  view  of  the  efficacy  of  this  manure,  that  ad- 
vanced by  Liebig,  and  hence  the  important  deduction  of  Mr. 
Alexander,  which  he  has  carried  out  in  practice,  that  it  is 
best  to  apply  the  plaster  as  soon  as  possible,  either  broadcast 
over  the  planted  ground,  or  directly  upon  the  hill ;  indeed 
he  gives  the  preference  to  the  former  mode  of  application. 
He  prefers,  however,  in  practice  to  scatter  it  along  the  drill 
over  the  newly  planted  seed. 

The  substance  has  been  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  1 
bushel  to  20  bushels  per  acre — the  former  amount  is  prefer- 
red by  many  farmers.  It  is  generally  sown  broadcast  upon 
the  young  clover  just  as  the  foliage  is  developing  itself 
handsomely,  or  upon  the  tender  blade  of  grain  crops  in  the 
spring,  and  to  yellow  corn  by  strewing  a  portion  over  the 
pallid  leaves  when  the  young  plants  look  feeble.  The  appli- 
cation is  best  made  when  the  air  is  still,  and  the  foliage  is 
moist  from  dew  or  rain.  To  potatoes  it  has  been  applied 
with  gi>od  effect,  and  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  have  checked 
or  prevented  the  disease.  5  or  6  bushels  per  acre  have  been 
applied  to  corn  anil  potatoes,  but  the  usual  amount  is  from  1 
to  2  bushels.  It  is  not  considered  best  to  renew  the  appli- 
cation every  ye.ar. 

In  the  barnyard,  however,  it  should  always  be  used  ;  in- 
dependently of  its  ultimate  benefit  to  land,  to  which  the 
contents  of  this  mine  of  farmer's  gold  is  to  be  applied,  here 
is  the  place  to  use  gypsum  ;  and  its  great  efficacy  hero  is  to 
fix  the  aunnonia  that  is  constantly  escaping  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fermentation  and  decomposition,  flying  off  into  the 
air  to  annoy  your  own  and  your  neighbor's  olfactories,  and 
perhaps  leaving  your  own  crops  to  be  precipitated  upon  those 
of  others  whom  you  may  not  care  thus  to  benefit  at  your  ex- 
pense. 

In  the  stable,  especially  during  summer,  a  sprinkling  of 
gypsum  acts  charmingly  as  a  deodorizer,  or  purifier,  to  the 
great  relief  and  benefit  of  both  horse  and  man.  In  the 
compost  heap — if  such  a  thing  exists  upon  any  farm  within 
the  limits  of  Ohio — the  presence  of  this  substance  is  invalu- 
able, for  reasons  elsewhere  set  forth.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  model  farmers,  whose  name  I  do  not  now 
recollect,  keeps  all  his  cattle  tied  up  and  soiled  with  green 
food  during  the  summer ;  the  manure  is  removed  twice  a 
day  to  covered  pits,  to  which  plaster  is  applied,  and  the  sta- 
bles are  dusted  with  the  gypsum,  so  that  from  neither  is 
there  any  smell  or  disagreeable  emanation. 


WINDOW  GARDENING. 

We  commend  to  our  female  readers  the  following  excel- 
lent article  from  the  English  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The 
extreme  kindness  in  daily  or  twice  daily  watering  of  window 
plants,  we  so  often  observe,  is  certain  death,  if  not  speedily 
to  the  plant  itself,  at  least  to   its  healthy   growth  and  fine 


blooming.  As  observed,  "the  watering  should  be  copious 
each  time,  and  allowed  to  run  entirely  away,"  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  plant  from  being  always  saturated. 

There  are  many  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  green- 
house, who  are,  nevertheless,  fond  of  flowers,  who  spend 
considerable  sums  yearly  in  purchasing  plants,  and  bestow  a 
great  deal  of  pains  in  attending  to  them.  It  is  not  to  bo 
denied,  too,  that,  after  all  their  endeavors,  Iheir  plants  fre- 
quently look  sickly,  and  finally  die.  The  blame  is  often  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  florist  who  supplied  them  for  not  giving 
healthy  plants,  when  almost  in  every  instance  the  fault  lies 
with  the  buyers.  The  plants,  it  is  true,  which  come  into  the 
market  have  generally  been  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. They  have  been  regularly  watered,  potted  in  soil  ac- 
cording to  their  different  habits,  and  grown  in  pots  according 
to  their  size.  The  heat,  air,  and  light,  have  all  been  ar- 
ranged and  regulated  as  the  utmost  skill  and  experience 
could  suggest.  The  transition  from  all  this  regularity  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  purchaser  is  soon  felt.  Drowning  or 
starving,  or  neglecting  altogether,  is  no  uncommon  fate. 
The  pots  are  taken  home,  put  into  pans  or  saucers,  deluged 
with  water,  and  the  water  left  in  the  saucers,  or  they  are  set 
in  some  conspicuous  place,  and  left  to  their  fate.  In  the 
first  case,  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop,  the  flowers  fall, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  all  that  can  be  seen  of  them  is  their 
naked  stems,  with  little  tufts  of  green  on  the  tops  or  points 
of  the  shoots,  which  a  few  days  before  were  in  perfection;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  plants  die  with  all  the  leaves  and  bloom 
upon  them.  Nearly  all  the  evils  attending  plants  grown  in 
windows  are  to  be  traced  to  these  two  causes.  I  will  there- 
fore attempt  to  lay  down  a  few  general  rules,  which,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to,  will  do  away  with  nearly  all  the  c(im- 
plaints  under  this  head.  1st.  Never  water  but  when  the 
plants  actually  want  it.  That  is  easily  known  by  feeling 
the  soil  with  the  finger,  or  giving  the  pot  a  rap  on  the  sides 
with  the  knuckles.  While  it  is  moist  no  water  is  needed; 
when  it  feels  dry,  then  water — which  latter  will  not  be  of- 
tener  than  three  times  a  week  in  autumn  and  winter,  and 
every  day  in  spring  and  summer — giving  it  copiously  every 
time,  and  allowing  it  to  run  away  entirely  from  the  iili:ut,so 
that  the  pots  may  never  stand  in  it.  The  water  used  should 
be  either  rain  or  river  water.  If  necessarily  from  the  pump 
or  spring,  it  ought  to  stand  in  the  air  a  day  or  two  before 
using.  2d.  Give  plenty  of  air  at  ever3' possible  opportunity, 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  either  by  having  the  window  up, 
or  by  removing  the  plants  outside.  If,  in  warm  weather, 
this  is  done  under  a  bright  sun,  the  pots  will  have  to  be 
shaded,  as  the  sun  upon  the  sides  of  the  pots  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  young  roots,  and  would  greatly  injure  the 
plant:  and  if  in  bloom  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  flowers 
would  soon  fade  and  drop.  .3d.  Keep  the  rooms  where  the 
plants  are  of  as  uniform  a  temperature  as  possible,  and  the 
plants  themselves  as  near  the  window  as  is  convenient,  ex- 
cept in  severe  weather,  when  they  are  better  near  the  middle 
of  the  room  during  the  night,  4th.  Examine  them  occasion- 
ally, to  see  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  If  this  is  tbe  case 
and  the  plants  are  worth  it,  get  some  good  soil,  and  shift  them 
into  pots  a  size  larger;  or  if  not  shifted,  be  more  careful  in 
supj)lying  water,  as  they  will  require  more  when  in  this  state. 
In  summer,  water  them  frequently  over  the  foliage,  but  not 
except  they  also  need  it  at  the  roots  as  well.  These  maj'  be 
adopted  as  very  general  rules,  though  more  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  some  plants  than  others,  but  very  good  for  all.  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  considered  in  buying  plants,  in  making 
the  proper  choice;  for,  however  gratifying  it  may  be  to  have 
those  which  look  best  in  full  bloom,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
have  those  which  last  longest  in  perfection,  especially  those 
which  have  a  succession  of  bloom,  and  whose  foliage  is  inter- 
esting when  the  bloom  is  gone.  This  rule  may  be  deviated 
from  in  behalf  of  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  and  other 
bulbs,  which  are  valuable  when  little  else  is  in  flower.  These 
will  also  bloom  in  the  darkest  streets  of  our  cities.  They 
ought  to  be  ])urcliased  either  in  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
when  the  roots  are  dry  for  planting  yourselves,  or  in  pots 
when  they  are  beginning  to  grow;  for  if  delayed  till  they  are 
in  bloom,  nine-tenths  of  their  value  is  lost,  because  they  are 
interesting  in  every  stage  of  their  growth,  from  the  first  for- 
mation of  the  leaves  to  the  perfection  of  the  flower.  Every 
day  of  development  has  its  charm:  and  therefore  they  ought 
to  be  possessed  from  the  first.  If  in  pots,  all  these  require  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  when  in  a  growing  state;  and  if  kept 
cool  after  .>;howing  flower,  their  season  of  blooming  is  pro- 
longed.— H. 
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Profits  of  Good  Farming. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  John  Cuavun,  of  Beavor  township,  in 
this  county,  furnishes  us  with  tho  following  ostim.ite  of  the 
proceeds  of  6  acres  of  land,  and  the  expenses  of  farming 
the  same  : 

6G0  bushels  of  Corn,  in  the  ear,  at  25,  $166,60 

ISO  bushels  of  Potatoes,  at  25,  45,00 

Fodder  and  Pumpkins,  48,00 


Whole  Proceeds, 

Hire  of  Team, 

Board  of  hand  and  team. 

Planting, 

Harrowing, 

Horse  and  Cultivator, 

Horse  Hoeing, 

Seed  Corn, 

Husking, 

Board  of  hands, 

Seed  Potatoes  and  working. 

Whole  Expense,  $77,63 
Leaving  a  balance  in  his  favor  of  $181,87.  Mr.  Craven 
does  not  give  this  information  by  way  of  bo.asting,  but  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  profits  resulting  from  ju- 
dicious farming.  The  crop  is  not  so  large  as  some  raised  in 
counties  farther  south,  but  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  local- 
ity. He  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  north-western  Craw- 
ford, as  one  of  our  best  farmers,  and  is  up  with  tho  times  in 
all  improvements  necessary  to  carry  on  his  business  in  the 
most  expeditious,  least  laborious,  and  most  profitable  way. 
His  implements  are  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  are  al- 
ways in  good  order.  The  result  above  shows  that  a  single 
crop  has  more  than  paid  for  tho  land  on  which  it  growed,  at 
$25  per  acre,  a  high  price  for  land  in  his  section. 
— — —r 

Wintering  Domestic  Animals. 

A  most  important  annual  era  is  now  commencing  with  the 
farmers  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  beginning  a  period 
of  nearly  half  a  year,  when  all  their  domestic  animals  should 
be  fed  chiefly  with  dried  or  artificial  food,  and  when  cold, 
storms,  wind,  snow  and  rain,  are  all  operating  to  weaken  or 
waste  the  flesh  of  their  farm  stock,  uiiless  a  good  system  of 
protection  and  precaution  is  adopted  at  the  outset. 

The  vastness  and  importance  of  this  branch  of  successful 
husbandry  is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  The  census  re- 
turns inform  us  that  600  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in 
the  live  stock  of  the  union;  yet  this  does  not  furnish  a  full  in- 
dex to  their  value,  which  is  intimately  blended  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  manure,  the  mainspring  in  tho  production  of  all 
crops — and  on  them  depend  the  forces,  the  general  economy, 
and  not  only  their  direct  profits  in  the  sale  of  butter,  cheese, 
wool,  beef,  pork,  lard  and  tallow,  and  living  animals  are  .as 
intimately  connected  as  the  woof  and  the  warp  of  tho  weav- 
<er's  fabric. 

The  losses  from  the  bad  wintering  of  farm  stock  are  enor- 
mous. Estimating  that  one-half  of  their  value  is  required  to 
carry  them  through  the  aver.age  four  months  of  winter, 
(which  in  the  extreme  north  is  nearly  six  months,)  we  have 
have  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  be  expended  upon 
them  the  country  over  between  the  present  time  and  the  pe- 
riod of  the  spring  pasture.  Would  it  not  be  safe  to  say  one- 
third  or  one  kundred  millions — enough  to  make  a  Pacific 
railway — are  a«iiiually  lost,  litorally  sunk,  by  bad  manage- 
ment ?     Let  uB  'look  a  little  at  this  part  of  the  subject. 

We  have  shown  on  former  occasions  why  animals  must  con- 
sume food  to  sustain  their  warmth  in  cold  weather,  as  well  as 
for  the  support  of  their  flesh.  A  man  who  rides  in  an  open 
cutter  in  the  coW  all  day,  will  find  it  necessary  to  eat  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  when  taking  as  much  exercise  in  a  warm 
stove-room;  and  every  farm  laborer  has  foutid  that  he  eats 
more  when  chopping  cord  wood  in  tho  wintry  frost,  than  when 
.cradling  wheat  under  a  burning  sun.  It  is  the  same  with  ani- 
mals; when  exposed  to  wind  and  storms,  a  large  portioa  of  the 
food  they  consume  must  of  necessity  go  to  keep  up  the  heat; 
and  the  farmer  must  either  give  them  additional  food,  or  see 
them  decline  in  fl«sh — for  the  warmth  is  a  part  of  vitality^  and 
must  be  kept  up,  flesh  or  no  flesh,  while  the  animal  lives. 

Careful  observers  who  have  provided  ample  and  comforta- 
ble shelter,  think  that  one-third  of  the  food  of  cattle  is  saved 
t>y  such  protection,  the  condition  *s  to  the  flesh  remaining  the 
aame  as  when  subjected  to  oxposur*,     W'heu  they  are  suffered 


to  lie  on  wet  straw,  or  on  damp  ground  with  no  straw  at  all, 
the  cold  affects  their  wet  bodies  still  more.  Milk  cows  give 
more  and  better  milk  when  well  cared  for,  and  horses  are 
stronger  and  more  lively  f(jr  work.  Sheep  furnish  finer  wool 
and  more  of  it,  fewer  perish  by  winter,  and  all  come  out  in 
better  condition  in  spring,  when  protected  from  the  blasts  of 
the  wintry  tempests;  a  skilful  sheep  raiser  thinks  his  sheep- 
barns  and  sheds  were  thus  paid  for  in  two  winters.  The  win- 
tering of  store  pigs  would  be  a  far  less  expensive  item  of  farm 
economy,  if  warm,  comfortable  and  clean  quarters  were  al- 
ways assigned  them. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  and  present  loss  from  expo- 
sure, there  is  another  formidable  loss  of  a  more  remote  but  not 
less  real  character.  This  is  the  check  or  stunting  in  growth 
which  young  animals  receive,  and  which  they  never  get  over. 
Let  two  be  fed  and  treated  precisely  alike,  at  all  periods  of 
their  growth,  with  the  exception  of  exjiosing  one  to  snow, 
rain,  mud  and  discomfort  for  a  single  winter,  while  the  other 
has  warm,  dry  quarters  and  good,  regular  food;  and  that  win- 
ter will  be  impressed  upon  them,  and  an  indelible  historical 
mark,  in  their  relative  sizes,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  To 
say  nothing  about  the  loss  of  fodder  by  treading  in  mud,  feed- 
ing irregularly  or  in  over  and  under  doses,  and  out  of  time, 
and  other  wasteful  practices,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  above 
mentioned  causes  occasion  a  waste  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
wintering,  and  that  the  hundred  million  estimate  is  not  ex- 
travagant. 

AVhy  will  farmers  continue  longer  to  pursue  this  costly, 
slip-shod  treatment  ?  Why  not  lay  down  for  themselves  a  set 
of  rules,  something  like  the  following,  and  show  that  they 
have  industry  and  energy  to  practice  them  with  rigid  exact- 
ness : 

1.  To  shelter  all  fodder  well,  so  that  the  weather  may  not 
waste  its  strength. 

2.  To  shelter  well  the  straw  for  litter,  so  that  it  may  be  al- 
ways dry  and  comfortable. 

3.  To  feed  regularly,  both  as  to  time  and  quantity,  that  the 
animals  may  never  fret  from  delayed  meals,  or  from  stinted 
supplies. 

4.  To  give  every  night  a  good  bed  of  dry  litter,  that  the 
animals  may  not  become  chilly  from  dampness. 

5.  To  keep  their  places  of  repose  dean,  and  their  hides  cur- 
ried, that  they  may  not  suffer  the  discomfort  of  filth. 

6.  To  provide  ample  racks  and  feeding  boxes  to  prevent  a 
waste  of  roots,  meal  and  fodder. 

7.  To  give  special  attention  to  growing  animals,  that  they 
may  not  become  irrecoverably  stunted. — Country  Gentle- 
man. 


On  the  Disease  and  Preservation  of  the  Potatoe. 

It  is  now  more  thnn  ten  j-ears,  we  believe,  since  what  is 
called  "the  potatoe  disease"  first  appeared  in  ourcountry,  and 
every  year  since  then,  although  many  plans  have  been  tried 
to  prevent  it,  its  ravages  have  always  been  more  or  less 
manifested  every  season,  and  in  none  more  fatally  and  uni- 
versally than  the  present,  excepting  the  terrible  year  of  1846 
when  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  depeoploing 
Ireland  of  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  dis- 
ease has  not  been  confined  to  any  locality,  for  it  has  extend- 
ed with  more  or  less  virulence  over  every  conptry  in  which 
this  useful  tuber  has  been  cultivated,  consequently  the  cause 
of  the  disease  must  have  been  general,  and  a  remedy  for  it 
would  be  hailed  with  gratitude  by  more  than  two  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race.  We  have  published  much  useful 
information  on  the  subject,  and  nothing  but  what  was  prac- 
tical and  sensible,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
readers  again  some  new  information  which  we  look  upon  as 
valuable  and  worthy  of  being  acted  upon  by  our  agriculturists. 
T.  J.  Herepath,  an  English  chemist  of  celebrity,  has  written 
a  letter  to  the  "London  Chemical  Gazette,"  giving  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  arrived  after  a  gre.at  many  experiments, 
respecting  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  disease.  They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  potatoe  blight  is  neither  directly  nor  indirect- 
ly caused  by  the  ravages  of  any  parasitical  insect. 

2.  That  it  is  the  effect  of  a  species  of  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion or  incipient  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous,  j.  e.  al- 
b.umenoid  constituents  of  the  §ap  or  cell-contents. 

3.  That  this  decomposition,  is  either  directly  produced  by 
a  peculiar  fungus,  tho  "Botrytis  tnfcstans"* — to  which  public 
attention  has  been  already  directed  by  other  writers  or,  what 
is  in  my  opinon  a  still  more  probable  supposition,  the  fungus 
referred  to  only  makes  its  appearance  after  the  fermentative 
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process  have  been  in  action  for  some  time,  and  consequently 
is  iui  tflf  <t,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

4.  That  the  blight  has  been  in  some  measure  produced  by 
the  long-continued  and  indiscriminate  use  of  animal  nitro- 
genous manure,  which  has  over  stimulated  the  potatoe  plant 
and  has  thus  rendered  it  more  susceptible  of  disease,  and  has 
in  fact,  produced  the  same  effect  upon  it  that  alcoholic  drinks 
when  taken  in  excess,  do  on  the  human  system  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  injured  the  stamina  of  the  plant,  and  rendered  the 
organism  more  readily  affected  by  atmospheric  and  other  in- 
fluences. 

5.  That  animal  or  highly  nitrogenous  organic  manures 
should  be  used  with  great  caution  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
potatoe,  and  indeed  in  that  of  all  root  crops  ;  the  best  man- 
ure for  the  potatoe  plant  being  the  inorganic  compounds, 
such  for  instance,  as  those  which  are,  or  were  at  one  time 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  continent. 

6.  That  the  disease  having  once  established  itself,  has  be- 
come epidemic. 

7.  That  it  is  contagious,  if  not  infectious. 

8.  That  the  only  mode  of  eradicating  it  is  to  restore  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  plant. 

9.  That  this  desirable  result  can  be  only  brought  about  by 
introducing  a  complete  alteration  in  the  mode  of  cultivation 
that  is  adopted. 

10.  That  the  changes  in  question  should  conisist,— Ist,  in 
thoroughly  drying  the  seed  potatoes,  by  the  process  now  fol- 
lowed in  some  parts  of  Germany  ;  2ndly,  in  steeping  them 
for  a  short  time  in  a  dilute  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol  or  blue  stone)  of  about  the  same  strength  as  that 
used  for  "pickling"  wheat ;  .3dly.'  in  planting  them  in  poor 
well  drained  land  ;  4th,  and  lastly,  in  substituting  for  the 
farm  yard  manure,  ifcc,  now  employed,  some  inorganic  com- 
post similar  to  those  before  alluded  to. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  simple 
experiment  should  be  tried  in  storing  the  potatoe  crop  dur- 
ing the  present  season  : — Lot  the  tubers  be  stored  in  the 
usual  way,  but  in  the  centre  of  each  heap  or  sackful  let  there 
be  placed  a  quantity  of  unslacked  lime,  not  in  usual  contact 
with  the  roots,  but  enclosed  in  some  porous  vessel — an  old 
wicker  basket,  for  instance — and  covered  over  with  and  sur- 
rounded, by  a  thick  layer  of  straw  or  hay.  By  this  means 
the  tubers  will  be  kept  dry;  and  as  the  presence  of  humidi- 
ty in  the  air  is  a  .great  incentive  to  putrefactive  decomposi- 
tion, one  of  the  main  causes  of  decay  will  be  removed.  The 
lime,  so  soon  as  it  has  become  slacked  may  bo  taken  away 
and  employed  as  manure  ;  and,  if  practicable,  should  be  re- 
placed with  fresh  lime.  The  experiment  I  have  described, 
it  must  be  remembered,  can  be  easily  tried,  and  would  cost 
but  little  even  if  carried  out  on  a  large  scale;  it  cannot  be 
productive  of  any  injurious  consequences,  and  will  be  doubt- 
less attended  with  beneficial  results." 

The  manure  recommended  here  is  that  of  plaster  and  such 
like  substances.  The  experiments  mentioned  can  easily  be 
made  and  should  be  instituteil  so  as  to  test  them  thoroughly. 
The  manner  recommended  of  storing  potatoes  can  be  easily 
tried  by  our  farmers  this  winter  and  we  hope  it  will  be  by 
many.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  will  involve  no  expense 
worth  mentioning. — Scientific  American. 


Walks  on  Hilly  Ground. 


In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  heavy  drenching  rains 
succeed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  the  comfort  of  a  good 
gravel  walk  can  scarce  bo  over-rated;  it  is,  therefore,  a  serious 
drawback  when  paths  are  not  good ;  and  there  are  many  that 
are  not  so,  owing  as  much  to  the  injudicious  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  made,  as  to  the  indifferent  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed;  but  there  are  walks  likewise  with  which 
in  ordinary  weather  no  fault  can  bo  found — but  which  aft«r 
heavy  rains  present  a  guttered  and  broken  appearance;  such 
walks  are  those  on  hill  sides  when  the  water  is  sure  to  break 
them  up  into  gullies,  more  or  less  deep;  now  to  obviate  this 
defect,  many  walks  are  provided  with  outlets  at  sides,  where 
the  water  is  caught  by  an  earthenware  pipe,  which  conveys 
it  to  some  subterranean  channel.  Now  these  outlets  or  eyes 
as  they  are  called,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  but  clumsoy 
appurtenances  to  a  walk,  and  they  must  be  pretty  numerous, 
otherwise  the  accumulation  of  water  does  all  the  mischief 
they  are  intended  to  remedy.  Any  plan,  therefore,  that 
would  bind  the  walk  together,  so  as  to  resist  the  flow  of 
w.ate  ,  without,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  it  unpieaeant  to 
walk  upon,  must  be  an  acquisition,  provided  it  be  capable  of 
general  application.     Now,  the  following,  though  possibly 


nothing  new,  will  effect  this  object: — Pound  some  good 
lime  (not  slack  it,)  and  convey  some  of  it  to  the  damaged 
walks,  then  mix  it  with  the  gravel  in  something  like  the 
proportion  of  one  part  lime  to  four  or  five  of  gravel;  a  small 
quantity  only  ought  to  be  mixed  at  a  time  with  water  and 
then  laid  on  immediately,  beating  and  smoothing  according- 
ly ;  then  another  (juantity,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  is 
done;  the  mass  by  this  means  becomes  so  consolidated  that 
it  is  years  before  water  can  have  any  effect  upon  it.  The 
process  being  in  fact  what  builders  call  "cementing,"  and 
one  which  I  certainly  like  better  than  asphalte,  besides 
being  so  much  cheaper;  for  in  districts  where  lime  is  plenti- 
ful and  good,  it  may  be  used  less  sparingly,  but  it  is  not  an 
expensive  aflair  at  any  time,  and  to  those  who  have  been 
suffering  from  the  efi'ects  of  thunder  showers  and  other 
heavy  rains  I  advise  a  trial  of  a  little  of  it  in  the  most  expo- 
sed place,  and  I  think  I  may  warrant  its  answering. —  The 
Gardner's  Chronicle. 


Importation  of  Aldemey  Cows. 

Mr.  JoH.N  A.  Tai.ntor,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  received  per 
ship  Ilelvotius,  which  arrived  at  this  port  from  Havre,  the 
29th  November,  two  Alderney  cows  from  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey. They  are  four  years  old,  and  are  considered  the 
best  of  their  kind.  One  is  the  first  premium  cow  of  the 
Isle  of  Jersey  for  the  present  year,  and  the  other  of  last 
year.  They  cost  about  $200  each,  all  expenses  included, 
delivered  at  Hartford.  Although  the  best  of  Alderneys 
are  thin  and  angular  in  the  body,  nothing  can  be  liner 
than  their  heads,  horns,  eyes,  and  limbs ;  and  if  they 
were  bred  for  a  round,  fat  carcass,  they  would  then  lose 
that  quality  which  makes  them  so  desirable,  namely  the 
production  of  milk  as  yellow  and  rich  as  ordinary  cream. 
— American  Agriculturist,  A^.  1'. 


The  Family  Sitting  Room. 

In  a  recent  address  before  one  of  the  county  agricultural 
societies  in  Ohio,  Prof.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  argues  the  im- 
portance of  comfortable  and  tasteful  dwellings.  He  jjlaces 
the  kitchen  first,  and  claims  that  it  should  be  furnished  with 
all  possible  conveniences  for  making  the  necessary  household 
labor  easy,  and  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Next  in  order  comes  the  family  sitting  room — a  place 
where  you  and  the  wife  and  children  may  enjoy  each  others' 
socictj'  and  help  each  other  in  the  right  pursuits  of  life  after 
the  labors  of  the  day  are  over.  A  home  is  not  a  home  with- 
out such  arrangements.  To  eat  and  sleep  is  not  the  chief 
end  of  man.  Even  in  reference  to  the  present  world  there 
are  higher  enjoyments  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  nobler 
aspirations  which  claim  our  regard.  There  are  social  affec- 
tion which,  rightly  cultivated,  give  us  more  elevated  nature 
and  wider  range  of  enjoyment.  It  is  for  such  a  culti- 
vation and  for  the  attainment  of  such  a  hajjpiucss  that  "God 
hath  set  the  solitary  in  families."  But  this  object  is.  to  a 
great  extent,  lost  without  arrangements  corresponding  to  thp 
end  to  be  secured.  There  must  be  time  and  place  for  quiet  and 
social  intercourse — with  books  and  periodicals  and  olijects  of 
taste  at  hand  which  shall  aid  in  the  developcniont  of  the 
mind  and  the  heart.  The  place  for  these  associations  is 
the  family  sitting  room.  It  is  in  fact  the  centre  of  '.lome, 
the  point  to  which  the  wanderer  looks  back  with  longing 
heart  when  far  from  his  father's  house.  You  supply,  then,  a 
a  great  family  necessity,  when  you  j)rovide  a  comfortable, 
quiet,  tasteful  room,  with  suitable  furniture,  in  all  particulars 
inviting  as  a  gotliering  place  for  your  family  at  home. 

Does  any  one  object  that  such  arrangements  are  too 
nice  and  fanciful  for  a  farmer's  house!  that  it  is  better  to 
spend  the  evening  before  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  fire,  where 
apples  can  be  pared,  and  hickory  nuls  cracked,  and  !;xe- 
helves  whittled,  without  any  fear  of  <K'trin)ent  to  Ciirpots  and 
and  sofas  Allow  me  to  suggest,  my  friend,  that  you  are  the 
very  one  that  needs  that  sitting  room,  with  its  elevating  and 
humanizing  influences.  Nut«  and  apples  and  ai;e-helvcs  are 
all  good  in  their  place ;  but  you  and  your  children  hnvc  I'C-irts 
and  minds  as  well  as  stomachs.  Unbend  your  back  a  I'Ule, 
and  look  up  to  the  blue  heavens  above  you.  The  view  sliall 
kindle  within  you  the  latent  spark  of  iininortality.  Look 
around  upon  the  brutes  that  perish,  and  ackowlcdge  th.^  you 
are  not  like  one  of  them.  Drop  your  axe-belve,  then,  anrl  de- 
vote the  evening  hour  to  your  higher  nature.  The  farmer 
who  finds  no  use  for  a  sitting  room  is  not  the  man  for  Nor- 
thern Ohio,  in  the  latter  half  of  tije  nineteenth  century. 
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Berkshire  Agricultiu-al  Society. 

Our  friend  William  H.  Dillingham,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  f'lvcircd  lis  with  a  perusal  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  in  18120  by  Thomas  Gold,  one  of  the  earlier  presi- 
dents of  the  B(M-kshire  Agricultural  Society,  founded  in 
1811,  and  generally  called  "the  parent  one."  As  socie- 
ties are  now  springing  up  in  all  directions  the  informa- 
tion about  the  doings  of  this,  which  T.  G.  observes  in 
one  part  of  his  letter,  "was  the  first  in  the  world  which 
adopted  a  practical  course  for  bringing  into  action  the 
physical  means  and  energies  of  the  country  and  popula- 
tion," will,  we  think,  be  no  less  curious  than  interesting 
and  useful.  Many  of  the  suggestions  are  well  deserving 
of  attention  nnu\  and  indicate  sound  judgment  and  prac- 
tical foresight. 

The  letter  appears  to  have  been  in  answer  to  an  en- 
quiry for  information  as  to  the  best  regulations  for  the 
Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  probably  then  about 
being  established.     It  says  : 

''It  will  always  be  important  to  success  that  you  ap- 
point men  of  good  standing,  of  competent  learning, 
much  given  to  enquiry,  reading  and  experiments.  This 
will  be  all  important  at  the  outset,  and  they  should  be 
readj^  and  alert  in  tlie  discharge  of  every  duty.  Much 
must  be  written  or  collected,  and  dispersed  among  the 
members.  There  must  be  iised  means  of  extensive  ex- 
citement. The  business  must  be  impressed  as  primary, 
the  foundation  of  all  other  pursuits.  Agriculturists 
must  be  taught  to  respect  themselves  and  their  employ- 
ment. They  are  the  re.al  nobility  of  our  republican 
country.  At  your  meetings,  and  especially  the  anniver- 
sary, much  must  be  done  to  explain  and  enforce  the  ob- 
jects of  the  societ3'.  We  occupy  two  days  most  indus- 
triou.sly;  the  first  in  viewing  the  animals,  the  manufac- 
tures, specimens  of  agricultural  products,  mechanical 
inventions  and  improvements,  agricultural  implements, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  as  presented.  These 
objects  engage  the  several  committees,  and  they  prepare 
reports  for  the  second  day.  These  reports  are  drawn  up 
accuratchj,  making  a  schedule  for  inserting  each  article, 
and  adding  such  remarks  as  each  committee  think  pro- 
per. The  second  day  is  that  which  usually  attracts  a 
more  general  attendance  of  people  of  fashion,  ladies,  &c. 
The  occasion  is  interesting.  The  morning  is  usually 
opened  with  a  snlute  of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells. 
The  society  assembles  by  11  A.  M.,  forms  a  procession, 
and  invites  to  it  all  the  people  attending.  Having  a 
small  uniform  escort  of  about  30  or  40  men,  with  mili- 
tary and  other  mu.sic,  wo  then  move  to  some  meeting 
house  where  the  exercises  of  the  day  are  commenced  by 
prayer,  preceded  always  by  an  ode  or  other  composition 
suited  to  the  occasion.  Then  the  President,  or  some 
other  person  selected,  addresses  the  society  and  audi- 
ence. When  this  is  closed  another  tune  is  sung.  Then 
6ne  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  after  a  short  address,  de- 
clares the  premiums  by  reading  each  report.  This  cere- 
mony is  executed  with  much  displaj',  having  marshals  in 
uniform  to  deliver  the  premiums  to  the  ladies.  The  men 
come  forward  and  receive  theirs.  When  these  duties 
are  closed,  there  is  usuallv  sung  an  ode  or  some  suitable 
tune.  The  societj'  and  audience  then  form  a  procession. 
and  move  to  som.e  place  where  they  dine.     The  close  of 


the  day  is  usually  spent  in  social  and  convivial  engage- 
ments, in  which  is  displaj'ed  all  the  good  things,  the 
fruits  of  agriculture  in  elegance  and  plenty,  but  no  li- 
quors or  wine  saving  such  as  individuals  specially  order. 
The  ladies  arc  always  honored  of  evening  by  a  grand 
show  in  the  ball  room  !" 

These  are  curious  reminiscences  of  the  past.  The 
singing  part  of  the  programme  would  be  rather  a  novel 
feature  in  these  days.  The  following  adverts  to  a  diffi- 
culty genei-ally  experienced  iioiv  : 

"The  most  important  means  of  prosperitj'  in  these  as- 
sociations are  adequate  funds.  In  the  early  stages  of  our 
Society,  we  relied  on  subscriptions  and  private  contribu- 
tions. These  were  precarious.  Three  years  ago  our 
Legislature  voted  us  $200  a  year  for  three  years,  and  a 
few  months  ago  they  adopted  a  permanent  system  for 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  such  societies,  by 
which  each  society  may  receive  $600  yearly,  provided 
the  members  of  the  society  or  others  will  place  out  on  a 
permanent  footing,  a  sum  that  will  also  produce  $600  a 
year  or  any  less  sum.  We  have  executed  our  part  by 
procuring  good  notes,  of  say  $-50  each,  from  responsible 
men,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  payable  yearly. 
*  *  *  *  *  -T  xhe  Massachusetts 
Society,  though  genei'al  and  of  long  standing,  never 
were  able  to  extend  themselves  beyond  theories.  They 
therefore  honored  us  with  the  appellation  of  Parent  So- 
ciety." 


Good  Farming  in  Delaware. 

Daniel  Cummins,  Esq.,  near  Smyrna,  Delaware,  has 
raised  the  past  season,  on  two  fields  of  his  Font  Hill 
farm,  a  crop  of  wheat  averaging  forty-two  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  weighing  61 J  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Three 
or  four  bushels  to  the  acre  were  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  by  a  severe  southwesterly  storm  in  May. 

The  first  crop  of  wheat  from  these  fields,  three  years 
ago,  prodixced  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  Six  years 
ago  ten  bushels  per  acre  would  have  been  considered  a 
good  croj). 

AVe  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Cummins,  the 
process  by  which  he  has  brought  his  fields  up  to  their 
present  state  of  productiveness. 


Anthony's  Patent  American  Churn. 

AVe  observe,  in  our  English  Agricultural  exchanges,  a 
notice  of  this  churn  having  been  ^Utgain"  awarded  the 
premium  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  the  last 
meeting  at  Gloucester.  At  the  trial  it  made  4  lbs.  6  oz. 
of  butter  from  four  quarts  of  cream,  while  the  best  of 
the  other  churns  tried  made  only  3|  lbs.  from  the  same 
quantity  and  quality.  It  says  2000  of  them  are  sold 
there  yearly. 

Although  a  roundabout  way  of  reaching  the  informa- 
tion, we  confess  our  ignorance  about  a  churn  in  this 
country  under  that  n.ame,  and  should  be  obliged  by  any 
of  our  readers  informing  us  as  to  where  it  is  made,  and 
what  are  its  peculiarities. 

American  implements  appear  to  be  taking  the  lead  in 
England.  MoflSt's  threshing  machine  in  a  recent  trial 
appears  to  liave  surpassed  all  other  horse  power  ma- 
chinos  j-ct  known  there.  It  is  the  invention  of  John  R. 
M..flit,  Pi<|ua,  Ohio. 
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Chester  County  Pigs. 

As  our  Chester  county  breed  of  pigs  is  becoming  pretty 
widely  known,  and  the  past  season  have  taken  first  pre- 
miums, not  only  at  om*  own  State  Exhibition,  but  also  in 
several  States  south  of  us,  we  give  the  following  weights 
of  some  which  have  been  recently  slaughtered  in  this 
vicinity  : 

Bazel  Graves,  of  West  Chester,  killed  one  a  few  days 
since,  weighing  559  lbs.,  at  16  months  old.  On  pre- 
vious j-ears  he  has  fed  them  up  to  as  high  as  830  and 
795  pounds  each,  at  22  months  old. 

Thomas  Fitch,  of  East  Bradford,  a  few  miles  west  of 
West  Chester,  slaughtered  one  on  the  2d  ult.,  16  months 
old,  which  weighed  6752-  lbs. 

William  D.  Haines,  of  AVest  Goshen,  slaughtered  one 
on  the  21st  ult.,  18  months  old,  and  weighing  620  lbs. 

If  any  of  oui-  readers  have  done  as  well  or  better  than 
the  above,  we  should  like  to  record  it. 

B.  Graves,  in  feeding  his  animals  up  to  these  extraor- 
dinary weights,  informs  us  that  he  selected  of  our  well 
known  Chester  county  breed,  when  quite  young,  such  as 
gave  promise  by  their  large  bone  of  great  growth,  and 
during  the  fattening  process  made  it  a  rule  alwaj's  to 
give  a  good  feed  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  before 
bed-time.  In  long  nights  and  cold  weather  he  consider- 
ed the  fast  from  6  in  the  evening  till  6  next  morning  en- 
tirely too  long.  His  practice  in  this  particular  is  wor- 
thy of  attention. 


FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

There  is  one  subject  much  neglected  by  farmers,  and 
which  in  every  pursuit  is  considered  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, viz :  the  correct  keeping  of  regular  book  en- 
tries. Dr.  and  Cr.  accounts,  so  that  a  person  may  at 
once,  by  reference  to  them,  understand  the  profits  and 
condition  of  his  farming  operations. 

Each  field  on  the  farm  should  be  named  or  numbered, 
and  an  account  opened  with  it  in  the  day  book,  charg- 
ing it  with  all  expenses  on  each  crop,  and  crediting  it 
with  all  receipts,  the  difference  showing  the  nett  profit 
or  loss  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  way  a  farmer  can 
tell  at  a  glance  which  is  his  most  profitable  crop,  and  to 
which  he  should  bestow  his  chief  attention.  By  compar- 
ing these  for  a  series  of  years,  he  forms  reliable  data  for 
general  management.  A  couple  of  dollars  for  a  Day 
Book  and  Ledger,  and  a  few  minutes  each  evening,  will 
be  all  the  time  and  expense  necessai-y.  To  these  should 
also  be  added  a  book  for  a  diary  of  each  day's  opera- 
tions, what  the  hands  were  engaged  at,  lost  time,  &c., 
and  general  remarks  as  to  any  new  process  or  change  in 
the  mode  of  pei-forming  work. 

We  have  also  found  it  convenient  to  have  a  small  pass 
book  to  keep  the  mens'  wages  in  and  the  amount  paid 
them,  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  day  book  once  in 
two  weeks  or  once  a  mouth.  There  is  the  same  proprie- 
ty in  the  farmer  keeping  his  accounts  accurately  as  the 
merchant,  and  when  the  habit  is  once  formed,  there  is  a 
real  satisfaction  in  this  daily  inspection  of  tlic  accounts 
and  business  of  the  farm,  and  a  real  advantage  in  thus 
keeping  the  mind  posted  up  to  its  duties,  and  arranging, 
the  evening  before,  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  mor- 
row. 

A  farmer  should  never  be  at  a  loss  what  to  direct  his 


men  to  do  next.  No  job  of  work  should  be  allotted  them 
without  determining  on  the  one  to  succeed  it.  We  have 
known  the  hands  on  some  places  to  lose  several  hours  a 
day,  in  either  seeking  their  employer  for  directions,  or 
awaiting  his  return. 

There  is  the  same  necessity  for  system,  order,  and  ju- 
dicious planning  on  the  farm,  as  in  the  store  or  office, 
and  success  is  as  dependent  on  it  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  following  account 
current  with  a  field  of  corn  and  potatoes  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  and  which  we  copy  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
plan  we  have  suggested,  and  which  should  be  carried  out 
on  every  field : 

Field  No.  1 — 13    acres,  planted   in  corn.     A  plain    soil, 
rather  sandy,  one  half  acre  waste  land,  one  and  one   half 
acres  in  potatoes,  the  balance  in  corn. 
1853. 

April  20.— To  10  days  plowing,  Dr $15,00 

Harrowing  and  marking, $1,75 

20  bushels  seed  potatoes, 8,00 

24. — Planting  seed  potatoes,  3  days, 2,50 

12,25 

May    14. — Ilarrrowing  and  marking  for  corn,...$6,25 

Seed,  2  bushels, 1,00 

15.— Planting, 5,00 

12,25 

June     9. —  Plowing  with  cultivator,  5  days, $5,00 

Attending, 2,43 

7,43 

19. — Plowing  with  shovel  plow,  5|  days,. .$5,75 

Hoeing  and  Plastering, 4,50 

Plaster  used,  374  lbs 2,.34 

12,59 

25.— Plowing,  3J  days, $3,75 

Attending,  5  days, 3,75 

7,50 

Oct.    18.— Digging  potatoes,  16  days, $12,00 

Team,  3  days, 6,00 

25.— Husking  corn,  20  days, 22,50 

Team,  7  days, 14,00 

54,50 

Total  expenses, $121,57 

Cr.  240  bushels  potatoes,  at  31c $7-i,40 

1000  bushels  ears  of  corn,  at  20c 200,00 

274,40 

Nett  profits, $152,83 

Or  $11,75  per  acre.  Potatoes  lost  by  the  rot,  at  least  70 
bushels. 


National  Exhibition  of  Poultry. 

Our  friends  in  Now  York  have  lately  organised  a  Poul- 
try Society,  and  elected  P.  T.  Baruum,  President,  A.  B. 
Allen,  Secretary,  and  R.  B.  Coleman,  of  the  Astor 
House,  Treasurer,  and  thirty-three  Managers.  They 
have  concluded  to  have  a  grand  poultry  exhibition  in 
New  York  city  on  the  13th  of  February  next,  continuing 
several  days,  which  will  include  all  kinds  of  fowls,  and 
at  which  pi'emiums  will  also  be  offered  for  the  best  speci- 
mens of  rabbits,  rat  terrier  dogs  and  deer. 

It  will  immediately  follow  the  State  Poultry  Exhibi- 
tion at  Albany,  so  that  contributors  can  take  their  \>o\x\- 
try  to  both  exhibitions.  Exhibitors  are  to  be  avlniitted 
free  at  all  times,  food  and  water  provided  by  the  society, 
and  proper  persons  appointed  to  regularly  feed  and  pro- 
vide for  them  without  inconvenience  to  the  owner. 

There  is  nothing  like  taking  a  wide  swath  in  these 
matters.  The  term  nalional  sounds  rather  large,  con- 
sidering the  short  notice,  and  would  seem  to  imply  that 
it  is  to  eclipse,  not  only  all   State  exhibitions  yet   held. 
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but  all  of  them  together.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  true, 
the  name  will  then  be  appropriate.  It  was  thought  that 
the  Philadelphia  exhibition  would  be  hard  to  beat.  Bar- 
num,  bowever,  is  a  great  manager,  and  time  will  show 
what  he  can  do. 

The  national  exhibition  of  cattle  is  already  advertised 
to  take  place  in  September  at  Springfield,  and  we  shall 
probably  have  to  record  before  long  a  national  exhibition 
of  pigs,  sheep,  &c.     Young  America  is  fairly  in  the  field. 


PALMER'S  IMPROVED  SPIKE  THRESHER. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familliar  with  the  or- 
dinary Spike  Threshing  Machines,  that  their  use  is  atten- 
ded with  much  danger,  and  that  frequently,  serious  and 
oftentimes  fatal,  accidents  happen  to  those  operating  with 
them.  Not  a  single  season  of  harvest  passes,  but  that 
our  attention  is  arrested,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  state- 
ment of  their  occurrence;  and  could  a  full  and  correct 
list  be  exhibited  of  all  those  who  are  each  year  severe- 
ly injured  and  permanently  maimed  by  accidents  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  the  Common  Spike  Thesher,  whether 
caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  cylinder  or  from  the  spikes 
being  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  power,  we  believe  the 
record  would  present  such  a  startling  and  alarming  pic- 
ture, that  few  would  have  the  courage  longer  to  use 
a  machine  so  dangerous.  Fortunate,  however,  would 
it  be  for  the  agricultural  world  if  their  use  was  attended 
with  only  such  accidents  as  are  marked  by  severe  injury 
or  even  by  loss  of  limbs.  But  every  harvest  adds  to 
the  already  large  number  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
their  use,  whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed  by  them. 

In  our  own  country  their  use,  though  constantly  liable 
to  be  attended  by  such  serious  and  fatal  consequences, 
has  been  left  free  and  unrestrained  to  all;  but  in  Great 
Britain,  (though  we  presume  the  fact  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  to  our  readers),  their  use  has  been  prohib- 
ited by  two  different  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  for  the 
single,  but  sufficient,  reason  that  their  use  was  attended 
with  such  a  great  liability  to  accident,  so  often  termina- 
ting in  loss  of  limb  and  life. 

To  guard  against  and  prevent  this  liability  to  accident 
has  been  long  a  desideratum,  but  all  efforts  made  to  at- 
tain such  an  end  have  proved  either  wholly  unavailing, 
or  nearly  so,  until  the  inventions  of  Dr.  Palmer  were 
conceived  and  matured,  whereby  the  agi'iculturist  may 
now  work  his  Spike  Thresher,  freed  from  the  fear  of 
serious  injury  or  of  sudden  death. 

The  foregoing  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  Spike  Jla- 
chine,  with  the  before  referred-to  improvements. 

The  improvements  by  which  these  great  ends  are  at- 
tained, are  as  simple  in  their  nature  as  they  are  ef- 
fective in  their  result.  These  improvements  consist  in 
a  change  in  the  construction  (ff  the  feed-board  and  cylin- 
der, and  in  the  addition  of  a  Protective  Roller,  placed 
between  the  operator  and  the  cylinder. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  feed  board  an  aperture  or 
opening  (C)  is  left,  through  which  stones  or  any  similar 
foreign  substances,  which  may  chance  to  be  held  in  the 
straw,  are  discharged  from,  and  are  prevented  from  be- 
ing carried  into  the  machine ;  and  from  which  result,  in 
the  ordinarj'  Spike  Threshers,  not  only  injury  to  the 
machine,  but  oftentimes  accident  to  the  operator.  This 
aperture  is  so  contrived  that   while  it   allows   all  such 


substances  freely  to  pass  out  of  the  machine,  the  easy 
and  rapid  entrance  of  the  grain  into  the  thresher  is  not 
hindered  or  interfered  with. 

The  Cylinder  is  secured  against  bursting  by  means  of 
three  strong  iron  bands  encircling  it  at  either  end  and  in 
the  middle,  while  the  spikes  are  prevented  from  being 
thrown  out  by  the  centrifugal  force,  by  being  deeply  in- 
serted in  the  staves  of  the  cylinder,  and  with  a  heavy, 
deep  cut  screw. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  cylinder,  and  just  above  the 
aperture  left  in  the  feed-board,  is  a  Protective  Roller 
(D,)  its  gudgeons  moving  on  helical  springs  allow  the 
roller  to  be  elevated  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
quantity  of  feed  given,  but  not  sufficiently  stiff  and  rigid 
to  counterbalance  the  natural  weight  of  the  roller.  This 
roller,  however,  is  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  elevated 
only  to  a  certain  distance,  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
free  entrance  of  the  grain,  but,  not  so  far  as  to  al- 
low the  hand  or  limbs  of  the  operator  to  be  drawn  into 
the  machine.  This  roller  is  also  of  the  further  use  to 
intercede  any  spikes  or  teeth,  which  may,  by  any  pos- 
sible accident  become  broken  or  thown  out,  and  prevent 
any  accident  resulting  therefrom. 

These  improvements  may  also,  at  a  small  expense,  be 
added  to  the  ordinary  Spike  Threshers,  and  and  will  be 
furnished  to  all  those  who  holding  such  Threshers,  de- 
sire to  retain  them,  and  wish  to  have  their  use  made 
safe. 

By  means  of  these  improvements  all  liability  to  acci- 
dent is  removed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  machine, 
from  having  an  increased  number  of  teeth  in  the  cylin- 
der, will  accomplish  more  work  in  a  given  time,  and 
with  greater  perfection. 


Supply  of  Guano  on  the  Chincha  Islands. 

Admiral  Moresby,  of  the  British  navy,  has  lately 
made  a  report  to  his  government,  containing  important 
information  as  to  the  quantity  of  guano  remaining  on 
these  Islands.  It  appears  that  from  the  principal  island 
one-third  is  already  removed,  while  of  the  first  quality 
there  remains  about  3,500,000  tons,  of  the  second  1,- 
500,000  tons,  and  of  inferior  about  500,000  tons.  On 
the  centre  island,  there  may  be  about  800,000  tons  of 
first  and  700,000  tons  of  second  quality.  The  southern 
or  smallest  island  has  not  yet  been  worked,  but  the  gu- 
ano is  inferior  and  has  no  great  depth.  The  whole 
quantity  remaining  is  believed  not  to  exceed  8,000,000 
tons.  Admiral  Moresby  states  as  the  result  of  his  data, 
in  which  he  s.ays  he  has  confidence,  that  the  islands  will 
be  exhausted  of  Guano  in  eight  or  nine  j-cars. 


Hollow  Horn  Disease. 
A  writer  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  gives  the  following 
as  the  symptoms  of,  and  remedy  for,  the  hollow  horn 
disease  :  "The  symptoms  are  dropping  of  the  head  and 
ears,  lying  down,  turning  the  head  over  the  back,  to- 
wards the  shoulders,  as  if  pain  in  the  head.  Tliis  I 
think  is  a  spinal  disease,  effecting  the  brains  and  horns. 
Cure — Take  a  large  table  spoonful  of  sulphur,  and  lard 
sufficient  when  warm  to  make  it  soft  like  paste,  pour  it 
on  the  top  of  the  head  at  the  root  of  the  horns  ;  take  a 
shovel  or  fiat  piece  of  iron,  heat  it,  and  hold  it  over  the 
head  so  as  to  heat  the  paste  and  warm  the  top  of  the 
head,  as  much  as  the  beast  will  bear ;  repeat  once  in  two 
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or  three  daj's,  and  bore  the  horns  on  the  under  side,  two 
or  three  inches  fi-om  the  head,  so  as  to  let  in  fresh  air, 
and  let  the  putrid  matter  out  if  any  is  collected.  I  have 
never  known  this  fail  if  taken  before  too  far  gone.  I 
have  cured  one  cow  when  the  top  of  the  head  was  so  full 
of  matter  that  I  opened  a  place  above  the  ear  which  dis- 
charged more  than  a  half  pint.  This  was  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  cow  was  fattened  in  the  fall  and  killed ;  the 
head  was  all  right,  excepting  a  place  at  the  roots  of  the 
horns  about  as  large  as  a  small  spoon  bowl." 


Agricultural  School  in  Maryland. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  13th  of  December,  to  take  into 
consideration  tlie  proposition  to  establish  an  Agricultu- 
ral School  and  Experimental  Farm  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Key,  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  heading  for  the  subscription  lists, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  society  for  its  adoption,  as 
follows : 

"We,  the  subscribers,  do  agi-ee  and  bind  ourselves  to 
pay  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  set  opposite  our  respec- 
tive names,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  establish- 
ing an  Experimental  Farm,  within  five  miles  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  to  be  used  as 
a  permanent  show  ground  for  the  annual  exhibitions  of 
said  society.  One-third  of  the  subs9riptions  will  be  paid 
in  cash,  and  the  balance  at  the  option  of  the  subscribers, 
in  six,  twelve  and  eighteen  months." 

On  motion  of  the  President,  the  officers  of  the  society 
present  were  called  on  to  pledge  their  respective  coun- 
ties to  the  raising  of  a  certain  fund  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  meeting.  The  invitation  was 
responded  to  by  several  of  the  Vice  Presidents  present, 
ooe  of  whom  pledged  his  county  to  raise  $2,000,  others 
$1,000  each,  and  others  in  proportion  to  their  ratio  of 
taxation,  in  comparison  with  those  which  had  thus  fixed 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  them. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  Pennsylvania 
will  soon  find  in  the  Stales  joining  her,  both  on  North 
and  South,  an  Agricultural  School  of  the  kind  which  we 
as  yet  have  been  only  talking  about.  At  the  period  of 
our  wiiting  this,  no  action  on  the  subject  has  yet  been 
made  in  our  State.  For  the  credit  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  for  the  positive  benefit  to  result,  we  hope  some- 
thing definite  may  be  concluded  on  the  present  winter. 


PROTECTION  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  5,  1853. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Allegheny  County  Agricultural 
Society,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a,  Committee  to  cor- 
respond with  you  and  others,  and  ask  your  co-operation  to 
procure  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  Act  de- 
claring the  stealing  of  growing  Fruit,  Vegetables,  Grain,  <fec., 
Larceny. 

Believing  the  common  law  distinction  between  stealing 
from  the  ground  or  wagon  and  taking  from  the  tree  or  vine, 
absurd,  and  productive  both  of  injury  to  the  agriculturist  and 
evil  to  society,  our  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers  urged  on  the 
Legislature  last  session  to  pass  such  a  law  for  this  county,  but 
were  mot  by  the  objection  that  it  would  not  do  to  have  a 
criminal  law  for  one  county  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  State. 


Deeming  such  a  law  essentially  necessary  to  protect  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  have  so  much 
wealth  and  industry  embarked  in  their  vocations;  and  deem- 
ing the  present  tresspass  remedy  entirely  inadequate  and  use- 
less—we  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  your  co-operation,  by 
the  votes  of  your  members  at  Harrisburg,  and  by  petitions,  if 
you  think  it  advisable,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  simple  law 
declaring  the  wrongful  taking  of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  Grain, 
(fee.,  whether  attached  to  the  ground  or  not,  Larceny,  and  to 
be  punished  as  such. 

Then  may  we  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  horticulturists  of 
our  sister  States,  who  are  encouraged  and  protected  by  whole- 
some laws.  ROBERT  M'KNIGIIT, 
J.  S.  NEGLEY, 
JOHN  YOUNG,  Jr. 

We  fully  approve  of  the  above  circular,  which  has 
been  issued  by  the  Allegheny  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  general  circulation  through  the  State.  We 
hope  it  may  receive  attention  in  each  county,  and  peti- 
tions be  prepared  for  Legislative  action  the  present  win- 
ter. The  want  of  some  enactment  of  the  kind  indicated 
in  the  petition,  is  a  very  gre;4t  discouragement  to  plant- 
ing fruit  trees,  and  while  it  in  fact  prevents  the  farmer 
from  going  into  a  most  lucrative  branch  of  his  business, 
it  also  operates  against  the  consumer  by  shortening  the 
supply,  and  thus  enhancing  the  price.  We  had  the  past 
season  to  bear  the  loss  and  disappointment  of  having 
nearly  all  our  pears  stolen  from  our  dwarf  trees,  embra- 
cing a  large  variety,  and  which  we  had  designed  for  ex- 
hibition. We  were  just  a  day  too  late.  Being  green 
and  unripe,  we  had  considered  ourselves  tolerably  safe, 
but  we  suppose  some  other  person  found  out  that  pears 
will  ripen  well  in  the  house.  As  remarked  in  the  circu- 
lar, the  distinction  now  made  between  taking  from  the 
ground  or  wagon  and  taking  from  the  tree  is  absurd. 
The  principle  is  precisely  the  same  between  stealing 
from  your  orchard  and  going  into  the  house  and  stealing 
from  the  pantry.  The  latter  to  be  sure  is  more  difficult, 
and  more  liable  to  be  discovered,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same,  and  it  surely  will  not  be  pretended  by  our  legisla- 
tors that  the  old  Spartan  law  is  correct,  that  the  crime 
consists  not  in  the  act,  but  in  the  detection. 

We  have  known  cases  in  this  county  where  orchards 
were  visited  by  persons  provided  with  three  bushel  bags, 
and  who  have  carried  off  apples  by  the  quantity,  without 
leave  or  license,  through  the  apple  season. 

We  know  it  is  objected  to  a  law  of  the  kind  proposed 
that,  in  a  plentiful  season,  fi'uit  is  often  a  mere  drug,  is 
fed  to  the  pigs,  and  that  from  a  large  orchaid  a  few  ap- 
ples or  peaches  would  not  be  missed.  This  is  nothing  to 
the  point  and  docs  not  touch  the  principle.  Laws  must 
be  framed  on  the  broad  foundations  of  justice  and  right, 
and  be  of  general  application.  They  must  recognise  and 
settle  broad  principles.  A  man  worth  a  million  of  dol- 
lars would  not  suffer  from  the  loss  of  $5  or  $10,  which 
might  be  abstracted  from  his  pocket,  and  yet  he  is  as 
much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
absolute  ownership  of  the  fractional  parts  of  his  fortune, 
as  the  man  who  is  only  worth  one  hundred.  There  is  a 
proper  way  to  do  every  thing.  No  fanner  would  hesi- 
tate to  give  of  his  abundance  of  fruit,  when  asked  to  do 
so,  if  he  had  it  to  spare.  What  we  contend  for  is  his 
primary  claim  of  ownership,  and  his  right  to  be  asked, 
and  to  dispense  his  favors  in  such  cjuantities  as  he 
chooses,  and  not  to  have  his  fruit  filched  from  him  with- 
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out  his  consent  or  knowledge. 

The  farmers  and  fruit  growers  pay  their  proportion, 
and  a  heavy  one  too,  of  the  taxes  and  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment, and  they  have  a  right  to  ask  its  protection  in 
their  business. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
ASPARAGUS. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  promised 
you  my  mite  of  practical  knowledge  in  aid  of  your  val- 
uable journal.  That  "strawberry  question"  has  dragged 
me  so  often  and  so  unwillingly  before  your  readers,  that 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  heretofore  of  redeeming  my 
promise.  A  temporary  lull  in  the  storm  warns  me  to 
take  the  opportunity  at  once,  as  I  observe  that  another 
thunder  cloud  is  rising  in  the  west,  and  it  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  a  miracle  of  mercy  if  I  am  not  swept  away  by 
one  of  these  floods  some  of  these  days.  It  is  rather 
hard,  however.  No  sooner  does  one  quietly  compose 
himself  to  rest,  than  the  door  bell  rings,  and  "Monsieur 
Tonson  comes  again"  in  the  pure  style  of  Coleman  the 
younger. 

The  best  way  to  grow  Asparagus  is  a  "question"  with 
the  journals  just  now.  I  infer  the  subject  interests.  I 
beg  to  offer  a  sketch  of  my  practice. 

In  the  matter  of  soil  I  am  not  over  particular.  I  only 
care  to  avoid  extremes  of  wet  or  di'y.  The  best  is  prob- 
ably a  light  sandy  loam  in  a  cool  situation,  but  not  wet. 
A  strong  loam  on  a  bed  of  brick  clay  is  little  inferior. 
Whatever  soil  be  adopted,  a  foot  in  depth  of  half  rotten 
stable  manure  should  be  laid  on  the  surface,  and  the 
ground  trenched  up  or  loosened  at  least  two  feet  deep, 
the  manure  being  thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  Early  in 
spring,  having  a  stock  of  three  or  strong  two  year  old 
plants  at  hand,  prepare  for  planting  bj'  marking  off  for 
beds  parallel  lines  of  fovir  feet,  with  two  feet  between 
each  bed  for  alleys.  In  these  beds  set  the  plants  nine 
inches  from  each  other  in  two  rows,  commencing  one 
foot  from  the  edge  of  the  bed,  only  just  covering  the 
roots  with  soil.  This  will  give  two  feet  between  the 
rows  in  the  beds,  more  than  is  usually  allowed  ;  but  my 
object  is  to  grow  it  well.  After  the  planting  is  finished, 
lay  a  two  inch  covering  of  stable  manure  over  the  beds, 
and  take  the  soil  from  the  alleys  three  inches  deep  and 
throw  over  the  manure. 

I  differ  from  most  writers  in  the  after  treatment  of  my 
beds.  I  cut  the  second  year  from  planting,  but  do  not 
take  off  "all  I  can  get  till  the  middle  of  June,  then  leav- 
ing and  encouragirg  all  the  rest  to  grow."  I  leave  all 
I  can  spare  of  tho  earliest  shoots  ;  and,  after  it  has  been 
a  month  or  so  in  season,  cut  off  all  that  comes  after- 
wards, provided  I  have  enough  shoots  in  that  time  to 
cover  the  bed  without  crowding.  The  shoots  of  this 
season  have  to  form  the  buds  of  the  next;  the  more  time 
afforded  them  to  grow,  and  the  less  they  are  crowded, 
the  finer  in  proportion  will  the  shoots  from  those  eyes 
be.  Attention  to  this  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
"plucking  of  flowers  or  young  fruit  as  fast  as  they  ap- 
pear ;"  a  recommendation  which  will  probably  share  the 
fate  of  a  similar  one  made  to  "pluck  off  potato  blossoms" 
a  few  years  ago.  In  the  winter  treatment  of  my  beds  I 
also  have  my  own  notions.  As  soon  as  the  stalks  are 
ripe  they  are  cut  off ;  the  soil  raked  from  over  the  roots 


into  the  alleys  till  the  crowns  of  the  roots  are  nearly 
visible,  when  I  place  on  the  beds  a  layer  of  manure  two 
inches  in  thickness,  and  the  soil  in  the  alleys  is  replaced 
over  this  in  the  spring.  This  I  practice  every  season, 
and  by  it  any  one  without  any  pretensions  to  chemical 
knowledge  may  have,  in  any  common  garden  ground, 
asparagus  in  abundance,  averaging  each  stalk  2i  or  3 
inches  in  circumference,  which  I  think  any  reasonable 
man  ought  to  be  pleased  with.  Salt  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  it  in  dry,  sandy  soils ;  others  it  renders  wet, 
stiff,  cold,  and  miserable,  in  which  we  might  as  well  try 
to  grow  cantaloupes  as  asparagus.  There  are  tons  of 
salt  thrown  away  every  year  on  asparagus. 

December  17th,  1853.  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 


For  thi,'  Farm  .Touriial. 

"James  Gowen's  Address  and  Guenon's  System." 
Mr.  Editor: — In  your  last  No.  a  correspondent  who 
signs  himself  "Science,"  takes  me  to  task  for  having 
placed  Guenon's  system  in  the  category  of  "humbug," 
and  propounds  certain  questions  touching  my  knowledge 
of  that  system,  which  if  I  deem  worthj'  of  notice,  it  is 
because  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture" is  made  to  appear  as  voucher  for  the  infallibility 
of  Guenon  s  discovery — a  circumstance  much  to  be  re- 
gretted I  think,  and  one  which  I  deprecated  at  the  time 
the  matter  was  broached.  In  order  however  to  qualify 
the  sponsorship  assumed  by  the  society,  I  may,  without 
offence,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  Society's  name  got  coupled  with  the  pamphlet  in 
question,  and  in  so  doing,  I  am  constrained  more  by  the 
desire  to  acquit  the  Society  iu  general,  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility seemingly  incurred,  than  to  place  myself  in  a 
proper  position  in  regard  to  it.  It  happened  thus — An 
elderly  man,  by  the  name  of  Nefilin,  was  seen  on  seve- 
ral occasions  at  the  Society's  room,  soliciting  some  favor 
or  attention  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  Guenon's 
discovery.  He  was  present  at  the  stated  meeting  in  Dec. 
1852;  I  was  then  President,  and  in  the  chair — before  ad- 
journment a  motion  was  made  for  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate Mr.  Nefilins  version  of  "Guenon's  theory." — I  took 
occasion  to  express  my  disapprobation  of  the  proceeding, 
alledging  that  the  theory  was  sheer  nonsense,  and  that 
such  was  the  opinion  of  every  man  I  had  conversed  with 
on  the  matter  whose  opinion  on  such  a  subject  was  worth 
regarding.  I  further  said,  that  if  blindfolded  and  affor- 
ded the  opportunity  to  handle,  I  would  undertake  to  se- 
lect more  of  the  good  milkers  out  of  a  herd  of  cattle  than 
one  with  eyes  open,  who  professed  a  knowledge  of  Guen- 
on's system  could,  if  he  should  be  restricted  solely  to 
the  escutcheons  or  "mirrors."  I  felt  reluctant  to  ap- 
point a  committee,  but  said  that  who  ever  chose  to  con- 
cern themselves  in  the  matter  might  of  course  do  so,  on 
their  own  account.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  sev- 
eral names  were  called  out  by  the  meeting,  which  as  it 
appears,  were  taken  down  by  the  secretary.  The  next 
stated  meeting  was  in  January,  when  my  term  as 
President  expired,  the  principal  business  before  the 
meeting  was  the  election  of  officers;  pending  the  meet- 
ing it  was  stated  by  a  member,  that  the  committee  on 
Guenon's  system  had  prepared  a  report,  when  without 
the  report  having  been  read,  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
committee  have  authority  to  give   such  direction  to   the 
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report  as  it  thought  proper.  The  next  thing  I  saw  or 
heard  of  the  report  was,  when  it  appeared  in  print, 
on  the  first  page  of  the  preface  to  "Gucnon's  Discovert/," 
Improved  and  simplified  ^-c.  ^'c,  by  John  Nrfflin."  From 
this  it  may  be  perceived,  that  the  action  of  the  Society 
in  this  matter,  if  not  irregular,  was  rather  hasty  and  in- 
considerate, and  should  be  received  as  doubtful  evidence 
In  support  of  Guenon's  theory;  which,  if  erroneous,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture"  should  have  backed  it  so  strong- 
ly, for  as  it  is  the  province  of  the  society  to  promote 
and  establish  correct  principles,  in  view  of  advancing  the 
intei-ests  of  agriculture,  its  influence  for  good  would  be 
sensibly  impaired  when  attempting  to  disseminate  sound 
doctrines,  should  farmers  have  been  misled  by  trusting  to 
former  opinions  and  recommendations,  emanating  from 
the  same  source. 

Having  thus  premised,  I  proceed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions propounded  to  me  by  "Science."  To  the  rirst, 
"whether  I  have  ever  studied  Guenon's  work  and  applied 
it  enough  to  find  its  incorrectness?"  I  answer,  that  I 
have  informed  myself  in  regard  to  it,  so  far  as  reading 
what  was  published  of  the  discovery  a  few  years  back, 
when  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it,  as  well  as  by 
perusing  the  pamphlet  now  the  subject  of  remark,  and 
believe  that  I  comprehend  it  fully, — further,  that  I  have 
frequently  taken  occasion  to  prove  its  inapplicability. 
To  tlie  second  "whether  I  have  ever  found  a  well 
marked  cow  that  was  not  a  good  milker,  and  an  infe- 
rior marked  cow  that  was  a  good  milker?"  I  answer, 
that  if  this  question  rested  upon  the  points  or  marks 
established  on  correct  principles,  I  seldom  have  found 
them  at  fault;  but  as  it  means  the  "mirror"  marks,  I 
say,  that  good,  bad  and  indifferent  marks  may  be  found 
among  well  marked  cows.  To  the  third — "did  I  ever 
sec  a  long  scanty  haired  animal  that  was  a  good  animal 
for  milk  or  feeding  properties  ?"  I  answer  that  if  this 
question  as  to  the  state  of  the  hair,  referred  to  the  hair 
on  the  entire  hide  of  the  animal,  it  would  be  an  unfa- 
vorable sign  of  a  good  milker  or  feeder ;  but  as  it  refers 
to  the  hair  under  the  tail  and  inside  the  thighs,  called 
the  miiTor,  I  say,  that  the  length  or  scantiness  of  the 
hair  in  that  direction  only,  would  determine  nothing  as 
to  the  good  or  bad  milking  and  feeding  properties  of  the 
animal.  These  answers  having  been  freely  and  frankly 
made,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
some  coincident  remarks,  tending  to  show,  that  no  con- 
fidence should  be  put  in  the  lines  of  hair  their  curves, 
disposition,  quality  &c.,  as  tests,  in  the  region  compris- 
ing what  is  termed  the  escutcheons  or  "mirrors,"  and  of 
course,  whether  these  mirrors  be  perfect  or  imperfect  they 
can  have  no  bearing  on,  or  relationship  to,  the  good  or 
bad  milking  properties  of  the  cow.  But  first  permit  me 
to  quote  what  is  laid  down  in  the  pamphlet  as  the  posi- 
tion and  form  of  the  "mirror" — the  true  reflector  and  in- 
dicator of  the  chai-acter  of  the  animal.  It  reads — "The 
position  of  the  milk  mirror  is  bordered  by  a  frame  of  hair 
which  grows  upwards,  and  of  such  as  grows  downwards ; 
it  begins  in  the  middle  between  the  four  teats,  ascending 
between  the  thighs  towards  the  vulva  and  anus."  So  much 
for  its  position.  Now  follows  a  description  of  its  form 
and  quality,  as  constituting  the  most  desirable  mirror, 
classed  No.  1,,  and  is  "lyre  shaped."     "The  complete 


mirror  ■  commences  in  the  middle  of  the  four  teats  of 
the  udder,  which  is  covered  with  a  short  fine  down.  It 
passes  upwards  over  the  whole  back  of  the  udder,  occu- 
pies the  inner  and  outward  surface  of  the  thighs  and  ex- 
tends to  a.  a.  (a  certain  distance  on  the  escutcheon) 
thence  it  curves  inwards,  rises  to  the  anus  IJ  to  2  inches 
wide  on  each  side  of  the  vulva  a  b.  b.  Above  the  teata 
at  c.  c.  we  find  two  ovals  2  inches  in  length  by  1 ,] 
inches  in  breadth,  with  hair  growing  downwards.  The  in- 
ner part  of  the  thigh  upwards  towards  the  vulva,  is  of  a 
yellowish  color,  with  scattered  black  spots  where  we  find 
the  bran  or  dandruff."  There  are  it  appears,  eight  classes, 
the  first  as  above,  called  the  "lyre  shaped,"  second,  &c., 
"selvage  shaped,  fork  shaped,  club  shaped,  square  shap- 
ed, wedge  shaped,  shield  shaped."  To  trace  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  these  diagrams  by  the  hairs  which  form 
their  boundaries  is  no  easy  task  even  with  the  pamphlet 
in  hand,  without  it  and  the  pictures,  it  must  be  "sharp 
work  for  the  eyes ;"  but  feeling  is  called  in  to  aid  the  ex- 
ploration, as  among  the  good  qualities  set  down,  "as  good 
qualities  in  every  becd  and  every  class" — "yellowish  hair 
in  the  mirror,  from  which  on  rubbing  with  the  finger,  a 
yellowish  bran  like  dustor  dandrufi"  appears."  No  dou}3t, 
so  far  as  the  bran  or  dandruff  is  concerned,  it  Avill  be 
found  on  every  escutchen  of  every  breed,  whether  calf, 
heifer,  cow,  bull  or  steer, — nay,  on  horses,  goats,  sheep, 
swine,   &c.,   &c. 

Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  narrow  and  obscure 
strip,  beginning  between  the  teats,  ascending  up  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  formed  mostly  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  formed  to  protect  and  hide  the 
delicate  and  ofl'ensive  parts  named  in  the  mirror,  is  held 
to  be  the  tablet  and  only  place,  par  excellence,  on  which 
the  seekers  after  reliable  information,  can  trace  the  good 
or  bad  properties  of  the  cow ;  and  this,  too,  without  the 
least  regard  to  physiological  principles,  as  showing  the 
affinity  existing  betwixt  this  strip  and  the  lactescent  or- 
gans of  the  animal,  or  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  her 
secretions,  as  necessarily  controlling  her  health,  or  pro- 
moting such  condition  as  insures  the  property  of  deep  and 
enduring  milking,  or  otherwise  indifferent  or  bad  milk- 
ing. This  influence  is  not  pretended  to  exist  by  the 
author  of  the  "discovery."  Then  if  it  be  not  the  cause, 
it  is  incumbent  that  it  should  be  shown,  that  these  marks 
are  the  signs  or  effects  of  the  cause,  impressed  by  the 
workings  of  the  vital  and  producing  machinei-y  of  the 
organs,  which  are  made  to  reveal  their  capabilities  on 
this  table  or  index,  called  the  "mirror."  But  it  were 
impossible  to  establish  either  one  or  other  of  these  prin- 
ciples. Why  palmistry  that  affects  to  tell  the  fortunes 
of  an  individual  by  the  lines  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
may  claim  as  much  consideration,  as  the  telling  the  good 
or  bad  properties  of  the  cow  by  the  lines  under  her  tail ! 
The  science  of  palmistry  has  the  advantage,  by  being 
more  decent  by  far,  than  the  science,  which  may  aptly 
be  termed,  "anusistry  or  anusism" — a  new  ww  for  the 
philosophers! 

Is  it  not  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer,  that 
the  hair  is  given  to  the  cow,  and  all  other  animals,  for  a  cov- 
ering and  defence  against  the  weather — that  it  is  appor- 
tioned in  thickness  and  coarseness  to  places  apporately  in 
proportion  to  the  exposure  each  part  of  the  body  has  to  un- 
dergo, from  the  muzzle  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  that  the  Lair 
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is  made  to  curve  to  suit  the  joints,  and  to  curve  and  form 
lines  outwards  and  inwards,  &c.,  to  carry  off  the  rain 
and  moisture  from  tender  and  delicate  parts  that  require 
to  be  sheltered  and  kept  cby.  Even  the  disposition 
of  the  hairs  near  and  and  around  the  two  spots  under 
the  tail,  named  in  the  "discovery,"  though  some  of  them 
point  upwards,  have  undoubtely  their  special  uses  in  min- 
istering to  these  private  parts.  That  the  hair  on  the  strip 
downwards,  under  the  tail,  should  be  thin  and  otherwise 
affected  by  moisture  and  warmth  of  the  tail,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  covering  and  rubbing  by  the  tail; 
that  those  on  either  side  of  the  tail  should  curve  on 
either  side  from  the  tail,  is  also  natural  and  proper, 
for  were  they  thick  and  coarse  pointing  inwards  they 
would  convey  rain  and  moisture  into  the  strip  or  space 
producing  discomfort,  and  interfering  with  the  stretch- 
ing and  creasing,  which  this  part  is  subjected  to  while 
the  animal  is  at  rest  or  walking.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  hairs  inside  the  thighs  on  either  side 
of  the  udder,  which  should  be  soft  and  modified  to  suit 
this  locality;  so  of  the  creases  and  folds  under  and  along 
the  back  of  the  udder,  which  open  and  close  as  the  ud- 
der distends  when  filled  and  emptied,  and,  that  the  spa- 
ces between  these  folds  must  be  obviously  marked,  es- 
pecially on  the  bottom  of  the  udder,  "between  the  four 
teats,"  where  the  greatest  distension  takes  place  when 
the  udder  is  full,  and  the  largest  folds  occur  when  it  is 
empty. 

As  to  the  variety  that  is  perceptible  in  the  form  of 
these  strips,  cfilled  "mirrors,"  it  is  natural  they  should 
vary,  as  the  size  and  symmetry  of  the  animals  them- 
selves differ,  but  indicate  nothing,  not  as  much  as  to  the 
property  of  the  milking  of  the  cows,  as  the  shape  and 
size  of  their  udders,  or  even  the  thickness  and  fineness 
of  their  tails.  Who  has  not  seen  hairless,  ill  shaped  ud- 
ders carried  most  awkwardly  by  great  milkers,  and  well 
formed  udders,  with  well  put  on  teats,  covered  with  fine 
soft  hair,  under  bad  milkers  ?  Besides,  there  are  many 
contingencies  that  may  operate  against  the  uniformity  of 
"mirrors,"  traceable  to  causes  different  from  constitu- 
tional defects,  affecting  the  milking  properties  of  those 
Tvhich  have  the  misfortune  to  carry  bad  escutcheons;  for 
instance,  the  breadth  and  narrowness  of  the  tails,  the 
setting  of  some  in  advance  on  the  back,  causing  the 
■whip  part  to  fit  closer  in  its  place  than  those  that  start 
from  the  extreme  end,  which  hang  more  perpendicular, 
and  will  make  less  of  a  mark  or  impression  than  the 
close  fitting  ones.  Some  tails  are  longer  and  more 
bushy  than  others  ;  the  heat,  shade  and  friction  of  the 
long  tails  will  cause  the  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  udders 
to  exhibit  a  different  appearance  from  those  less  covered 
and  interfered  with  by  the  short  tails.  The  restlessness 
of  the  tails  in  whipping  off  flies  will  also  affect  the  lines 
of  the  hairs  that  mark  the  "mirrors  ;"  to  these  may  be 
added  the  staleing  and  excremental  discharges  of  the  an- 
imals, which,  if  unhealthy,  acrid  or  acid  will  scald  the 
shute  down  to  the  back  of  the  udder — the  scouring, 
when  a  calf  or  heifer,  will  sometimes  mark  that  part, 
"the  mirror,"  so  strangely  that  it  would  ever  after  defy 
the  greatest  adept  in  mirrorism  to  classify  it.  I  shall 
mention  but  one  other,  cause,  though  I  could  suggest 
many  more,  of  derangement  that  diversify  or  disfigure 
the  posteriors  of  cattle,  and  that  is  their  being  permitted 


to  lay  in  their  own  filth  mitil  they  are  so  encased  in  it 
that  it  sticks  to  them  like  barnacles  to  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  and  when  removed  carries  much  of  the  hair  with 
it,  leaving  bald  places  ;  the  new  growth  of  hair  on  the 
places  thus  denuded  is  likely  to  be  irregular  and  different 
from  the  original  hair,  causing  marks  that  will  add  to  the 
variety  of  the  "mirrors,"  embracing  the  system  your 
correspondent,  "Science,"  seems  to  appreciate  so  highly. 

If  I  have  failed  to  account  for  all  the  forms  set  forth 
in  the  system  of  mirrorism,  it  is  because  that  my  ima- 
gination has  so  little  of  the  kaleidescope  cast  in  it,  that 
it  cannot  conjure  up  at  every  turn  shapes,  lines  and  fig- 
ures to  dazzle  and  bewilder,  and  hence  I  cannot  make 
the  same  thing  appear  in  transition,  now  a  lyre,  then  a 
fork,  again  a  hill,  a  club,  a  shield,  a  wedge  or  selvage, 
&c.,  like  the  philosophic  Polonius,  who  fancied  a  thing 
to  be  "a  weasel,"  and  anon,  "very  like  a  whale  !"  But 
with  all  this  defect,  "I  can  tell  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw 
when  the  wind  is  southerly  ;"  and  to  prove  my  acumen  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  how  a  good  judge  would  pro'-eed 
to  find  out  the  properties  of  a  cow.  The  first  part  lat 
would  claim  his  attention  would  be  the  head,  which  ft  m 
the  muzzle  to  the  horn  is  a  study — the  eye  itself,  in  form 
and  expression,  will  tell  a  tale  of  the  utmost  importance. 
If  there  be  one  spot  above  another  in  the  cow  entitled 
to  be  called  the  mirrow,  it  is  the  eye,  for  it  will  reflect  in 
a  considerable  degree  what  blood  and  properties  she  is 
endowed  with.  The  neck,  the  shoulder,  arm,  brisket 
and  chest  will  each  be  duly  regarded,  thence  the  ribs, 
back  and  loins,  handling  occasionally  as  he  proceeds. 
He  will  then  look  at  tho  depth  of  flank,  and  in  tliat  quar- 
ter note  particularly  the  udder,  its  shape  and  flexibility, 
not  forgeting  the  teats.  The  very  last  place  a  good 
judge  will  be  found  to  look  at  the  animal  will  be  in  her 
rear,  when  there  he  will  take  the  line  of  her  back,  her 
frame  and  size,  and  will  perhaps  cast  a  glance  at  her 
tail  as  to  how  it  sits  and  tapers,  but  he  will  never  look 
under  the  tail,  knowing  there  is  nothing  there  but  the 
two  spots  that  were  not  placed  there  to  be  looked  at,  but 
to  fulfil  certain  indispensible  functions,  in  no  wise  rela- 
ting to  the  milking  properties  of  the  animal. 

I  have  tried,  Mr.  Editor,  to  treat  this  matter,  to  which 
I  was  somewhat  rudely  challenged  by  your  eorrespon- 
dent  "Science,"  in  a  manner  as  free  from  the  ridicule  it 
provoked  as  I  possibly  could,  and  with  a  view  of  making 
my  remarks  profitable  to  yoiir  readers.  It  is  surprising 
at  this  day,  such  a  system  of  tests  as  "Guenon's"  should 
find  favor  with  any  of  them.  I  have  likewise  to  say 
that  if  time  will  permit  I  will  respond  to  the  strictures 
I  also  observed  in  your  last  edition  on  my  remarks  on 
the  Alderneys.  I  have  in  addition  a  long  score  to  set- 
tle in  relation  to  lime.     Very  respectfully,  j'ours, 

JAMES  GOWEN. 

Mount  Airy — Germantown,  Jan.  11th,  1854. 


OSIER  WILLOW. 

OnwiGSBURG,  Dec.  18,  1853. 

Editors  of  Farm  Journal : — J.  K.  E.'s  communication 
on  the  Osier  Willow  in  the  December  number  is  of  much 
interest,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  next  (as  he  promi- 
ses) let  us  know  the  operation  of  cutting,  peeling,  &c. 

At  the  same  time  I  shall  be  under  obligations  to  that 
gentlemen  to  receive  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  willow 
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for  the  purpose  of  planting.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  on  moist  patches  of  ground  on  some  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania farms,  nothing  more  profitable  could  be  raised 
with  less  trouble  and  expense.  I  am  always  ready  to 
make  experiments  so  far  as  my  favorite  branch  of  indus- 
try goes.  If  Mr.  J.  K.  E.  thinks  proper  to  favor  me  he 
can  send  by  means  of  the  Philadelphia,  Reading  and 
Pottsville  Railroad.  J.   S.   KELLER. 


BOOK  FAEMING. 

Mr.  Editor: — A  strong  prejudice  exists  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  against  agricultural  publications, 
and  their  teachings  are  contemputously  styled  "book 
farming."  Some  farmers  are  so  wise  in  their  own  eyes, 
as  to  believe  their  system  of  culture  perfect,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  hallowed  by  time,  and  the  experience  of  their 
fathers,  grand  fathers  and  great  grand  fathers  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  These  refuse  to  read 
even  the  agricultural  articles  in  their  newspapers,  con- 
sidering it  time  thrown  away. 

I  know  whole  neighborhoods  in  this  county  where  im- 
proved stock — save  horses — is  unknoAvn, — the  hogs  in 
highest  repute  are  the  slabsided,  lop-eared,  long  legged, 
race  horse  breed,  and  cows  are  counted  first-rate  that 
•will  make  five  pounds  of  butter  a  week ;  where  the  old 
fashioned  barshare  plow,  with  its  attendant  heavy  annual 
blacksmith's  bill,  is  the  only  one  in  use ;  when  the  grain 
drill  is  looked  upon  as  a  yankee — or  worse — invention ; 
where  reaping  and  mowing  machines  are  regarded  as 
chimerical  attempts  to  compass  an  impossibility ;  where 
even  the  common  scythe  is  not  used,  but  the  first  sound 
that  breaks  upon  the  morning  of  June,  are  the  mower's 
harvesters  sharpening  their  German  scythes,  reminding 
one  of  the  Roman  harvesters    two  thousand   years  ago. 

The  people  in  these  neighboi'hoods  arc  industrious, 
they  work  hard,  but  seldom  get  rich.  They  have  little 
or  no  labor  saving  machinery  of  modern  invention,  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  amount  paid  for  labor  swallows  up 
most  of  their  gains.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  that 
cattle  warmly  housed,  in  winter,  require  much  less  food 
than  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Large  portions  of 
their  manure  is  suffered  to  be  washed  away,  or  evapor- 
ated. In  a  word,  they  are  many  years  "behind  the 
times;"  and  with  their  present  notions  and  prejudices, 
they  are  likely  to  continue  so. 

Nor  is  this  state  of  things  confined  to  portions  of  this 
county.  With  some  modifications,  it  will  apply  to  dis- 
tricts of  considerable  extent,  in  most  counties  of  this 
State;  and  wherever  it  does  apply,  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion, that  agricultural  publications  are  comparatively  un- 
known. After  long  and  careful  observation,  I  have  been 
led  to  believe  that,  neighborhoods  where  these  periodi- 
cals are  common,  are  remarkable  for  the  general  spirit  of 
improvement  and  determination  to  excel,  which  animates 
their  inhabitants.  The  land  produces  better ;  and  while 
the  people  do  network  harder  than  in  the  places  above  al- 
luded to,  they  make  more  money.  This  is  a  general  ben- 
efit. I  could  give  several  instances  oi  special  advantage, 
that  I  have  either  known  personally,  or  learned  upon 
good  authority ;  but  rather  than  extend  this  communi- 
to  an  unreadable  length,  I  will  append  but  two. 

Last  winter  I  prevailed  upon  a  friend  whose  farm  is 
poor,  and  indifferently  cultivated,  to    subscribe    for  the 


Farm  Journal.  Some  time  after  he  called  on  me  to  ask  my 
ojjinion  of  the  merits  of  guano !  He  stated  that  he  saw 
it  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Journal,  and  that  the  field  he 
intended  to  cultivate  with  corn  was  very  poor,  and  he 
could  not  spare  manure  for  it,  as  he  would  want  all  that 
for  his  wheat.  I  advised  him  to  use  it,  but  as  his  means 
were  limited  and  he  had  but  little  confidence  in  its  doing 
much  good,  he  concluded  to  buy  but  five  hundred  pounds. 
This  he  put  upon  two  acres  of  a  ten  acre  field,  and  cul- 
tivated the  whole  field  alike.  I  saw  him  recently,  and 
he  informed  me  that  he  thought  the  corn  on  the  guano 
part  would  average  forty  bushels  to,  the  acre,  while  he 
would  not  get  twenty  bushels  per  acre  from  the  remain- 
der. Now  the  only  additional  labor  expended  on  these 
two  acres  was  the  putting  on  the  guano,  which  added 
to  the  cost,  and  trouble  of  getting  it,  would  not  amount 
to  eighteen  dollars.  The  increase  on  the  two  acres  was 
forty  bushels — worth  thirty  dollars — leaving  a  balance  of 
twelve  dollars  clear  money,  on  a  single  crop  of  two 
acres.  Add  to  this  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  fodder,  and,  he  has  a  very  handsome  return  in- 
deed for  the  money  expended,  the  interest  of  which  will 
more  than  pay  his  subscription  to  the  Journal  in  all  com- 
ing time. 

The  other  case  I  will  mention  is  that  of  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  the  milk  business,  who  subscribed  to  the 
Journal  out  of  compliment  to  his  friend  its  then  publish- 
er. Col.  Spangler,  when  that  gentleman  sold  the  estab- 
lishment, he  concluded,  as  his  business  was  onlj'  keeping 
cows  and  selling  the  milk,  it  could  be  of  little  use  to  him, 
and  that  whenthe  time  paid  for  expired,  he  would  stop 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  an  essay  on  abortion  in 
cows  appeared  in  the  Farm  Journal.  The  information 
derivedfrom  this  essay,  coming  as  it  did  very  appropos, 
he  considers  saved  the  life  of  a  valuable  cow.  He  deter- 
mined at  once  to  continue  his  subscription. 

Montgomery  co.,  Jan.  1854.  W.  P.  H. 


FATTENING  POULTRY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  Poultry  management  is  now  en- 
gaging considerable  attention,  and  is  a  source  of  much 
profit  if  rightly  attended  to,  I  conclude  to  drop  a  few 
hints  from  my  own  experience  to  your  valuable  journal. 
It  is  by  the  collection  in  the  Farm  Journal  of  facts  and 
experiments  by  Pennsylvania  farmers,  that  it  can  be 
made  available  for  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 

There  are  two  or  three  general  rules  in  fattening  all 
animals,  and  which  apply  to  poultry  as  well  as  to  other 
stock : 

They  must  have  an  ample  supply  of  food.  They  must 
be  kept  in  comfortable  quarters,  where  they  will  not 
suffer  from  cold  and  have  to  expend  their  food  in  sus- 
taining the  animal  heat.  They  must  have  some  variety 
in  their  food,  and  ih^  fattening  process  after  being  once 
begun  must  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidhj  as  possible, 
and  finally  they  should  be  kept  quiet  and  contented. 
With  poultry  I  find  apartments  moderately  dark  promote 
this  latter  object.  The  house  should  front  the  south, 
with  sash  in  front,  which  can  be  opened  or  darkened  by 
shutters  on  the  outside.  These  shutters  between  the  in- 
tervals of  feeding  I  keep  closed,  which  promotes  their 
quiet.  After  feeding  at  certain  intervals  during  the 
diiv,  they  soon  retire  to  their  roosts  and  the  digestive 
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process  goes  on  more  rapidly.  It  is  a  nice  point  which 
only  close  observation  and  attention  can  determine,  how 
much  and  how  often  food  should  be  given.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  or  it  will  become  rancid 
and  offensive  and  spoil  the  appetite.  A  half  hour  at 
feeding  times,  when  the  sashes  may  be  raised  to  give 
them  a  little  exercise  in  the  yard  in  fine  weather,  or 
merely  to  open  the  shutters  if  the  contrary,  will  give 
them  ample  time  to  eat,  pick  up  gravel,  &c.,  any  food 
then  left  should  be  removed  by  drawing  out  the  boxes 
containing  it,  and  which  can  be  done  from  the  yard 
without  disturbing  the  chickens.  They  should  be  made 
to  face  with  the  weather-boarding  on  the  outside,  and 
have  a  ring  or  loop  to  pull  by. 

I  vary  the  food  constantly,  never  giving  the  same 
twice  successively.  Small  potatoes  boiled,  boiled  oats 
and  Indian  meal,  a  piece  of  cooked  meat  suspended  from 
the .  rafters  always  accessible,  milk  to  drink,  and  water 
fresh  every  day,  a  heap  of  gravel,  one  of  ashes,  and 
some  charcoal,  are  my  means  of  making  poultry  ready 
for  the  mai'ket  in  two  weeks  from  the  time  they  are  put 
up  to  fatten.  If  longer  than  this  time  is  required  there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  the  manngement.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  the  sooner  meat  is  put  on  a  ftittening 
animal,  whether  a  steer  or  chicken,  the  more  tender  it  is. 
I  place  before  my  poultry  all  the  materials  for  fattening 
themselves,  tempt  their  appetites  by  giving  them  varie- 
tj',  and  keep  them  quiet  and  comfortable,  as  I  have  alluded 
to.  It  is  well  known  that  the  digestive  process  is  soon- 
er and  easier  finished  during  a  state  of  rest.  A  chicken 
f?hould  have  nothing  to  worry  it,  no  anxiety  of  mind. 
Could  they  anticipate  their  latter  end,  and  the  reasons 
for  our  supplying  them  with  the  dainties  of  the  land, 
they  would  be  held  very  tineasy,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to 
keep  all  such  information  from  them. 

Jly  chickens  in  the  Pittsburg  market  bear  a  silent  tes- 
timony to  the  superiority  of  the  above  views,  and  are 
caught  up  rapidly  by  purchasers.  As  they  are  unable  to 
make  any  noise  about  it  themselves,  please  excuse  j'our 
subscriber  and  constant  reader  for  thus  contributing  his 
mite  to  the  common  stock.  Your  portraits  of  the  thrif- 
ty and  thriftless  farmer  in  last  number  are  considered 
the  best  things  of  the  season,  and  are  brought  right 
home  to  some  in  these  parts.  C.  JACKSON. 

Allegheny  county.  Pa. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Outside  Fainting. 
People  are  not  generally  aware  that  paint  exposed  to 
the  weather,  is  far  more  durable  if  applied  late  in  the 
fall  and  during  the  winter,  than  at  other  times.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact.  A  coat  of  paint  applied  in  the  winter 
is  at  least  equal  to  two  put  on  in  the  summer.  The  rea- 
sons are,  that  the  oil  is  thicker  and  a  greater  quantity 
is  required  to  a  given  amount  of  paint;  that  it  remains 
on  the  surface,  forming  a  hard  enamel — if  I  may  use  the 
term,  instead  of  being  quickly  absorbed  by  wood,  &c., 
made  porous  by  the  heat  ot  the  sun.  To  all  who  intend 
having  the  outride  of  their  houses  painted  the  ensuing 
season,  I  would  say  loose  no  time  in  having  it  done.  You 
will  not  then  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  your  paint 
■washing  off  in  a  year  or  two  by  every  rain,  or  soiling  your 
clothes  like  whitewash  when  rubbed  against. 


The  writer  of  this  painted  a  house  in  December  1841, 
with  three  good  coats  of  white  lead.  It  has  never  been 
painted  since,  and  at  this  time  looks  far  better  than  one 
painted  equally  well  in  June,  1849.  S.  P.  R. 

Cumberland  co.,  Jan.   1854. 


KEEPING  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  short  time  back  I  dined  with  a 
friend,  upon  whose  table  I  found  some  extraordinary 
good  Irish  potatoes.  They  were  as  fine  as  though  they 
had  just  been  taken  from  the  row.  Desiring  to  know 
how  he  kept  them  so  fresh  and  fine,  he  informed  me  that 
immediately  after  digging  he  packed  his  potatoes  in 
boxes  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  covered  by  a  mound  and 
some  corn  fodder  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  surrounded 
by  a  trench  to  draw  off"  the  water.  His  boxes  usually 
contained  three,  four  or  five  bushels,  with  a  hole  in  them 
four  or  five  inches  square,  on  which  he  set  a  board 
chimney  containing  a  flue  about  an  inch  square.  This 
could  be  lifted  out,  and  thus  made  an  opening  for  the 
hand  to  reach  in  and  take  out  the  potatoes.  Since 
adopting  this  plan,  as  he  informed  me,  his  potatoes  kept 
unusualh'  well,  and  were  always  fresh,  totally  unlike 
the  willed  things  kept  in  cellars  and  other  places  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  C.  J.  T. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  same  result  by  keeping  our 
potatoes  in  barrels  in  the  cellar  covered  with  a  few  sods 
—Ed. 


Mercer  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about 
Mercer  County  Agricultural  Society  in  the  December  No. 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  we  held  our  second  annual  exhi- 
bition on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September  (I  send  you 
pamphlet  containing  the  very  able  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  by  Mr.  James 
Gowen,  Esq.)  The  society  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition, it  was  estimated  near  ten  thousand  person  atten- 
ded the  last  exhibition.  The  different  departments  were 
generally  very  well  represented.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  fine  stock  were  on  the  ground,  the  Durhams 
being  most  numerous.  Some  fine  hoi'scs  were  also  ex- 
hibited, also  quite  a  number  of  sheep,  as  this  county  does 
a  considerable  business  in  wool  growing.  There  was 
also  some  good  swine  of  the  Berkshire  and  Byfield  breeds. 
Mr.  Fell  exhibited  a  herd  of  Buffaloes,  a  Bull  and  Cow 
and  two  Heifers,  that  attracted  considerable  attention. 
The  first  premium  on  wheat,  the  yield  was  4',^  Ijushels 
to  the  acre  for  two  acres.  I  will  now  give  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  society.  They  have  lea.scd  5  acres  of 
ground  for  ten  years,  enclosed  it  with  a  close  boai-d  fence 
erected  sheds  kc,  the  last  year  price  of  membersliip 
is  $1,  that  admits  the  person  paying,  and  all  his  family 
free.  All  ladies  are  admitted  free  and  the  Editors,  prin- 
ters, and  their  familes.  The  report  of  the  society  for 
the  last  year  is  this. 

Receipts,  $945.21. 

Expenditures,  878.42. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, for  the  year  1854.  President,  J.  A.  Nelson,  Re- 
cording  Secretary,  S.  Henderson,  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry/, A.  G.  Eberliart,  Treasurer.  J.  M.  Braden,  Librarian, 
J.   Dennison  and  one  Vice  President,  in    each    townthip 
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of  the  county.  I  am  now  making  up  a  club  for  the 
Farm  Journal.  You  will  find  the  money  enclosed  in  this 
letter.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mercer  co.  Pa.,  Jan,  2,   1854.         J.  A.  NELSON. 


HOUSING  STOCK. 

Mn.  Editor  : — Comparatively  few  farmers  are  aware 
how  much  more  food  cattle  exposed  to  the  weather  at 
this  season  require,  than  when  warmly  housed  or  shel- 
tered. At  least  such  is  the  conclusion  at  which  one 
naturally  arrives  on  observing  the  little  attention  paid  to 
the  comfort  of  the  "dry  stock."  Now  it  is  a  well  as- 
certained fact,  admitted  by  all  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, that  the  saving  in  food  required  by  cattle 
well  sheltered  from  the  cold  and  wet,  over  those  exposed 
to  the  elements,  will  considerably  more  than  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  cost  of  the  shedding,  where  the  stabling  is 
insufficient.  If,  therefore,  the  sight  of  his  shivering, 
shrunk  cattle,  wading  througli  the  mud,  and  striving  for 
every  little  sheltered  nook  in  the  yard,  should  not  touch 
the  farmer's  heart,  let  him  observe  the  additional 
amount  of  food  required  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  these 
poor  animals  over  those  stabled,  calculate  the  yearly 
loss  from  his  cruel  custom,  and  another  year  will  not  be 
likely  to  pass  without  amends  being  made.  C. 

Lancaster  county,  Jan.,  1854. 


WATERING  CATTLE. 

Mb.  Editor: — Among  the  many  causes  of  stock  not 
thriving  as  much  as  might  be  desirable  during  the  win- 
ter, is  their  too  scanty  supply  of  water.  A  few  have 
running  water  in  their  cattle  yards,  and  their  stock 
drink  as  nature  requires  it ;  but  most  farmers  water 
their  stock  either  by  the  pump,  or  by  driving  them  to  a 
running  brook  twice,  or  often  but  once,  a  day.  Water- 
ing is  done  by  rule  from  fall  till  spring,  regardless  of 
weather  or  food.  I  have  sometimes  observed  stock  so 
dry  as  to  refuse  to  eat  dry  food,  but  after  being  watered 
they  eat  it  voraciously.  Now  it  is  a  well  settled  fact 
that  no  animal  will  thrive  well  while  suffering  for  want 
of  food,  water  or  shelter.  Let  those,  therefore,  who 
want  to  turn  out  their  stock  in  the  spring  in  good  condi- 
tion, attend  to  these  things,  and  let  them  see  that  the 
poorer  and  weaker  stock  get  as  much  as  they  want. 

York  county,  Pa.,  Jan.,  1854.  HENRY  HUSS. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent 
above,  we  say  also  let  them  have  constant  access  to  salt. 
They  will  then  take  it  as  nature  prompts,  and  it  will  do 
them  much  more  good  than  when  given  only  at  stated 
times.  A  lump  of  rock  salt  should  always  be  kept  in 
the  barnyard.  What  would  a  man  think  of  having 
a  couple  of  handfulls  of  salt  thrown  down  to  him 
once  a  week.  It  would  neither  satisfy  the  natural  appe- 
tite for  it  nor  answer  its  true  purpose,  which  is  to  be 
used  with  the  food  and  promote  health  and  digestion. 
"We  have  known  salt  fed  in  this  way  to  cattle  to  disorder 
the  bowels. 


Plaster  and  Ammonia. 
It  has  been  generally  considered  that  Gypsum  or  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  when  ground  would  absorb  ammonia.     The 
Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  however,  denies  this  un- 
less, -"it  be  dissolved."     The  result  of  the  following  ex- 


periment of  Professor  Campbell  of  North  Carolina  will 
go  far  in  support  of  the  popular  belief,  particularly  as 
almost  every  farmer  has  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  found 
dry  ground  Plaster  of  Paris  to  be  a  most  excellent  and 
thorough  absorbent  of  Ammonia. 

"A  barrel  was  filled  with  fresh  scrapings  from  the  stalls 
of  horses.  Over  the  manure,  as  thrown  in,  a  little  ground 
plaster  was  sprinkled  from  time  to  time.  After  the  bar- 
rel had  been  compactly  filled,  it  was  allowed  to  stand 
some  weeks  until  it  had  gone  through  the  heating  process 
which  always  takes  place  when  newly  collectQd  nianm-e 
is  thrown  into  heaps.  But  during  this  heating  ov  fermen- 
tation (as  it  may  with  propriety  be  called,)  there  was  none 
of  that  'vapor'  or  strong  odor  which  ordinarily  arises 
from  fermenting  manure  heaps.  When  the  mass  had 
become  cool,  clean  rain  water  was  passed  through  it  and 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  This  water  was 
found  to  contain  one  of  the  elements  of  plaster,  and  one 
of  the  volatile  substances  (carbonate  of  ammonia)  above 
alluded  to.  On  emptying  the  barrel,  a  white  powder, 
looking  very  much  like  plaster,  was  found  mingled  with 
its  contents.  But  when  tested,  this  powder  was  found 
to  contain  only  one  of  the  elements  of  plaster,  while  it 
contained  also  one  element  of  the  volatile  carbonate  of 
ammonia  just  mentioned." 


Cashmere  Goats. 

The  Southern  Agriculturist  states  that  Dr.  Davis,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  has  a  flock  of  Cashmere  Goats,  which 
he  is  breeding  with  the  common  goats.   The  writer  says:" 

"It  is  from  the  pile  of  this  goat  that  all  the  commercial 
'camel's  hair  shawls'  are  manufactured;  it  being  finer  than 
the  camel's  turf,  and  superior  to  the  Alpaca  wool.  These 
goats  readily  cross  with  the  common  goats  of  the  coun-  i 
try,  and  the  fourth  generation  furnish  wool  equal  to  the  I 
full  bred  animals.  The  introduction  of  this  animal  is 
destined  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  South,  and  in  time 
will  fill  our  woods  and  mountain  sides  with  flocks  of  hardy, 
fine,  fleece-bearing  animals,  whose  products,  with  that  of 
Southern  sheep,  will  eventually  exceed  many  times  in 
value  all  the  products  of  a  similar  character  now  affor- 
ded by  the  flocks  of  the  entire  United  States.  The  full  bred 
rams  of  the  Cashmere  goats  were   sold   at  $200  each." 


Premium  Crop. 
We  see  it  stated  that  the  Committee  on  Crops  of  the 
Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society  have  awarded  the 
first  premium  ($10)  for  the  best  crop  of  corn  to  Mr. 
Robert  Wallace,  of  Green  township,  in  that  county. 
The  amount  farmed  was  five  acres  and  eight  perches, 
which  yielded  466  bushels  of  shelled  com,  or  about  92  J 
bushels  to  the  acre  !  This  is  an  enormous  yield,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  does  credit  to  the  "Green  Spot"  in  the  way  of 
farming. 


Officers  of  the  Erie  County  Agiicultural  Society. 
President,  William  Colvin,  Esq.;  Vice  Presidents,  Wm. 
Forsyth,  William  Hastings,  George  Nealen;  Recording 
Secretary,  William  Cattel;  Corresponding  Secretary,  D. 
H.  AVakefield,  Esq.;  Treasurer,  David  Deyarmon,  Esq.; 
Managers,  William  Patterson,  David  Deyarmon,  William 
Waggoner,  William  Miller,  Uriah  Hickenbothom,  E.  D. 
Stewart,  W.  D.  Downs. 
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MEXICAN  GUANO. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  S.  &  M.  Pennoek  &  Co.,  a 
sample  of  Me.xican  Giuano  they  are  now  receiving  and  have 
for  sale  at  their  warehouse,  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Having  no 
personiil  knowledge  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of  this  Gu- 
ano, we  can  only  say,  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  that  it 
was  tried  pretty  extensively,  last  spring,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Baltimore,  and  the  results  wore  highly  favorable  to 
its  reputation. 

The  analysis  of  this  Guano  by  Dr.  Higgin.'!,  State  Agri- 
cultural Chemist,  Maryland,  shows  that  it  is  very  rich  in 
Phosphate  of  Lime.  He  therefore  recommends  the  mixing 
of  it  with  Peruvian,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  Mex- 
ican to  one  of  Peruvian,  by  which  means  a  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  manure  is  procured.  The  Peruvian  Guano 
■wanting  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  the  Mexican  wanting  Am- 
monia, it  is  very  evident  that  both  must  be  materially  im- 
proved by  the  admixture,  whilst  the  cost  is  considerably  re- 
duced. 

As  the  supply  of  Peruvian  Guano  for  the  coming  spring 
trade  is  likely  to  prove  short  of  the  demand,  we  don't  know 
that  wo  can  give  our  Delaware  friends  better  advice  than  to 
call  at  the  Messrs.  Ponnock's  warehouse,  and  make  a  trial 
of  the  Mexican  Guano  side  by  side  with  the  Peruvian,  and 
report  the  result  to  the  Farm  Journal. 

THE  PECAN  NUT. 

The  coiumunication  of  "W.  D.,"  in  our  last  number,  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  Pecan  Nut,  has  caused  many  of  our 
readers  to  wonder  why  this  desirable  fruit  has  been  so 
generally  overlooked,  as  well  by  amateur  cultivators  as  by 
those  who  have  an  eye,  in  such  matters,  to  profit  and  useful- 
ness. That  the  Pecan  Nut  icill  come  to  perfection  in  this 
latitude,  we  have  ample  evidence  now  before  us  in  some 
full  grown  and  perfect  nuts  from  Moses  Pennoek,  of  East 
Marlborough,  in  this  county.  Our  friend  Pennoek  informs 
us  that  he  planted  a  nut  in  his  garden  in  the  spring  of  1S33. 
The  following  spring  he  transplanted  the  young  tree,  then 
three  inches  high,  with  a  root  much  longer  than  the  stem. 
The  first  blossoms  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1S50  ;  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  bloomed  more  freelj',  but  no  fruit  till  1852, 
when  the  produce  was  about  30  nuts,  none  of  which  were 
perfect.  The  past  season  the  tree  yielded  some  40  full 
grown  and  perfect  nuts. 

At  this  time  the  tree  measures  31  inches  in  circumference 
at  6  inches  above  the  ground,  and  is  29  feet  high,  which 
would  indicate  its  growth  to  be  quite  as  rapid  as  that  of  our 
native  hickories. 

As  these  nuts  sell  readily  in  our  markets  at  four  to  five 
dollars  per  bushel,  they  are  certainly  worth  attending  to. 


Cure  for  Crack  in  Horses'  Hoofs. 

Our  friend,  Martin  Lell,  Esij.,  of  llliiir  county,  sends  us 
the  following  remedy  for  hoof  crack  : 

"When  the  crack  opens  and  makes  the  horse  lame,  take  a 
piece  of  light  hoop  iron,  si.\  or  seven  inches  long,  and  punch 
■six  or  eight  holes  in  it,  so  that  three  or  four  may  come  on 
each  side  of  the  crack,  and  fit  it  to  the  hoof  as  near  the  hair 
a,s  the  solid  p.art  of  the  hoof  will  permit.  Have  the  oppo- 
site foot  held  up  by  an  a.'-sistant,  and  fiisten  the  plate  to  its 
place  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  with  good  screws  about 
three-sixteenths  of  nn  inch  in  length.  The  holes  for  the 
screws  should  be  made  in  the  hoof  with  a  small  sprigging 
awl.  If  properly  done  the  horse  can  bo  either  ridden  or 
worked  without  limping.  But  to  make  the  cure  perfect, 
a  sore  must  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  hoof  where  the  hair 
commences,  which  may  be  done  with  an  inch  chisel,  guard- 
ed so  as  not  to  cut  too  deep.  A  little  poke  root  or  souiething 
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else  should  bo  inserted  in  the  wound  to  make  a  sore  and  it  is 
done.  I  have  seen  the  plate  remain  on  two  or  three  months, 
and  know  from  experience  that  it  is  much  preferable  to  any 
other  mode  I  have  ever  seen  tried  where  the  horse  has  to  bo 
used." 


CORN  AND  COB  MEAL. 

In  Chester  county  many  farmers  attach  considerable  value 
to  the  cobs  of  Indian  corn  for  grinding  with  the  grain,  and 
feeding  to  cattle,  but  we  observe  in  many  places  they  are 
rejected  as  worthless,  and  used  for  kindling  fires  or  thrown 
away  to  rot.  We  think,  however,  the  use  of  them  for  feed 
is  gaining  ground,  and,  with  the  present  prices  of  grain,  it 
is  of  importance  to  h.ave  the  question  settled,  what  theii- 
real  value  is,  if  any.  Prudent  economy  requires  every 
source  of  profit  to  be  made  use  of,  and  farmers  are  not  tho 
men  to  reject  any  if  they  know  it.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  any  experiments  in  feeding  corn  cobs,  from  any  of  our 
readers,  communicated  for  the  Farm  Journal.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  corn  cobs  njay  be  useful :  first,  directly, 
by  any  nutritive  property  they  contain,  and,  secondly,  in 
connection  with  corn,  oats,  or  other  concentrated  food,  by 
acting  mechanically  in  producing  the  necessary  distension 
of  the  stomach,  and  thus  promoting  easy  digestion. 

It  should  bo  recollected  that  food  varies  much  in  its  na- 
ture, and  performs  different  ofiices  in  the  animal  economy. 
Oil  goes  to  form  fat;  starch,  gum,  sugar,  to  support  animal 
heat  and  respiration;  and  the  nitrogenous  compounds,  such 
as  gluten,  albumen,  casein,  to  convey  nourishment  and 
furnish  the  materials  of  the  living  tissue.  It  must  also  con- 
tain of  inorganic  constituents,  phosphate  of  lime  to  supply 
the  material  of  the  bones,  and  saline  substances  which 
abound  in  tho  blood  and  other  fluids.  In  other  words,  the 
food  must  be  of  a  mixed  character,  and  no  kind,  however 
nutritive  it  may  be  in  some  respects,  will  give  growth  and 
vigor  to  the  whole  frame,  if  deficient  in  the  above  chemical 
ingredients.  Starch  and  sugar  will  never  be  a  substitute  for 
gluten  and  albumen  or  the  phosphates.  In  the  beautiful 
economy  of  nature  each  performs  its  own  office. 

It  is  found  that  1000  parts  of  ears  of  Indian  corn,  con- 
tains about  800  lbs.  of  grain  and  200  lbs.  of  cob,  anil 
analysis  has  shown  these  200  lbs.  of  cob  t<>  consist  of  134 
lbs.  of  sugar  and  extract,  12'ri  lbs.  of  fibre,  45i  lbs.  of  mat- 
ter separated  from  fibre  by  potash,  IJ  lbs.  of  albumen,  a 
small  amount  of  casein,  2.31  lbs.  of  gum  or  dextrine,  l.S 
lbs.  of  resin,  and  7.4  lbs.  of  glutinous  matter.  The  ash  of 
100  parts  also  j-ields  a  large  per  centage  of  pota.sh,  lime,  13 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  some  soda,  carbonic  ."^nd  silicic 
aeid,  &c.  It  would  thus  appear  that  cobs  contain  very 
much  the  same  elements  of  nutrition  as  groin,  but  in  less 
quantity  and  not  so  concentrated.  From  their  extreme  light- 
ness a  large  number  would  be  required  to  convey  anj'  con- 
siderable amount  of  nutriment  if  fed  alone,  but  apart  from 
their  mechanical  action,  aualj'sis  indicates  too  much  vahi& 
to  permit  them  to  be  thrown  away  as  worthless. 

11.  L.  Ellsworth,  formerly  Commissioner  of  the  Patent 
Office,  made  an  experiment  with  cob  meal  alone,  and  says 
hogs  will  both  live  and  thrive  on  it  if  well  ground.  Ha 
gives  the  opinion  that  25  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  added  to  one 
hundred  lbs.  of  cob  meal,  is  more  valualde  for  groxcinQ  stock 
than  seventy-five  pounds  of  corn  meal  alone. 

We  have  hoard  of  other  experiments  where  they  have  been 
fed  to  both  cattle  and  horses  with  great  advantage,  not  by 
themselves,  but  in  connection  with  grain,  ground  corn  and 
oats,  to  the  great  saving  of  the  latter  and  also  of  haj'.  Wo 
have  used  corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  fine,  for  horses,  and 
kept  them  in  much  better  condition  than  with  either  corn  ot  ■ 
oats  by  themselves. 
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WOKK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Farm. — This  may  be  called  the  last  leisure  month 
■with  the  farmer,  jjrevious  to  commencing  active  opera- 
tions out  of  doors.  But  little  more  can  be  said  than  to 
observe  directions  of  last  month.  Have  a  full  supply  of 
wood,  to  last  during  the  whole  season,  cut  up  and  stored 
away,  ready  for  use.  Have  all  plows  and  other  imple- 
ments and  tools  examined  and  put  in  perfect  order  ;  also 
gears.  Haul  fencing  materials  where  they  are  to  be 
used.  Make  daily  use  of  the  card  on  nil  cows,  calves, 
and  fattening  animals. 

Fruit  Ouchard. — Take  off   cuttings  of  gooseberries 
and  currants,  and  bury    them  §  of  their  length    in  the 
earth,  till  wanted  for  planting  out:   also  quince  cuttings, 
grafts  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherries,  peaches,  may  now 
be  taken  and  preserved  in  damp  saw-dust,    or  earth  till 
wanted.     The  two  latter  must  be  cut  before  any  swell- 
:'ing  of  the  buds  has   taken  place.     Grafting  the  cherry 
will  not  succeed  unless  performed  very  early.     Budded 
peach  trees  which  have  missed  may  be  successfully  side- 
•grafted  if  the  buds  have  not  swollen.     Mulch,  during 
-this  month  of  comparative  leisure,  all  young  fi^uit  trees. 
•iPi'uning  may  now  be  attended  to.     Head  down  all  apple 
.-and   other  trees  of    worthless   varieties  which   are    for 
-grafting  and  forming  new  tops.     Leave  some  of  the  low- 
•  er  branches  for  removal   another  season.     If  limbs  are 
^^too  large  for  grafting,    the  young  shoots  which  will  be 
•thrown    out,  may  be  budded   the  following   fall,  or  re- 
served for  grafting  the  following  spring.     Two  seasons, 
:  at  least,  should  be   occupied   in  changing   the  heads  of 
Ua.rge  ti-ees.     A  pole  pruning-saw,    pole-chisel,  and  pole 
vpruning-shears,  are  necessary  to  perform  this  operation 
'thoroughly.     Cut    out   all   inside  shoots    and  branches, 
\wiiich   crowd  the  head,  and  are  useless.     Those  limbs 
wihich  have  free  access  to  sun  and  air  are  the  fruit-bear- 
iing  and  productive  ones.     Branches  should  radiate  from 
the  trunk,  something  after  the  fashion  of  an  umbrella. 
When  large  limbs  are  removed,  coat  the  surface  of  the 
wouiid   with  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  to  about  the 
consistency  of  paint.     Go  round  every  peach  tree  and 
shorten  m  the  last  year's  growth  about  one-third,  with 
the   pole   pruning-shears.     This    has    been    very   fully 
proven  to  result  in  larger  and  finer  fruit,    and  may  be 
;.applied  to  other  trees  beside  the  peach.  Apply  the  wash, 
Ibeforc  recommended,   to  trunk  and  large  limbs.     Grape 
'Vines  should  be  pruned  without  delay.     Trim  gooseber- 
iries  and  cuiTants,  by  cutting  out  old  wood  and  branches 
mear   the   ground,  so  as  to  give  somewhat  of  the   tree 
■shape.     Cut  off  at  ground  old  raspberry   wood  of  last 
year's  bearing,  and  shorten  in  the  new  growth  one-third. 
'Leave  only  four  or  five  stalks  to   each  plant.     Raspber- 
ries must  be  well  manured  to  be  productive,  and  moved 
"to  a   new  place  at  least  once  in  five  yeai's.     If  frost 
should  be  out  of  ground  by  last  of  month,  strawberry 
beds  may  be  raked  over,  and  short  manure  dug  in  be- 
tween the  rows.     A  good  coat  of  ashes  should  be  spread 
over  the  whole  bed. 

Flower  G.^rden. — See  directions  for  previous  month. 
Vegetable  Garden. — Manures  should  now  be  com- 
posted and  prepared  for  frames.  Turn  over  occasionally 
to  allow  hot  steam  to  pass  off.  From  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  this  month,  frames  may  be  set  \\p,  and  some  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  radish,   tomatoes,   egg-plant  and  pepper- 


seed  sown  for  early  planting.  The  two  latter  require 
rather  more  heat  than  the  others,  and  should  have  a 
separate  frame,  and  never  allowed  to  become  chilled. 
Select  a  sheltered  place  for  hot  beds  on  the  south  side  of 
a  building  or  tight  fence. 

After  seed  is  sown  constant  attention  is  required. 
Cover  with  straw  mats  in  nights  and  in  cold  weather, 
and  give  air  occasionally  on  fine  days. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  let  oft'  steam,  cover  with 
something  to  keep  out  cold,  and  prevent  a  check  to  bed 
or  plants.  Radish  and  beet  seed,  early  varieties,  may 
be  sown  on  a  rich  warm  border,  in  open  ground,  for 
eai'ly  use,  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Cover 
with  straw  in  severe  weather. 

By  latter  part  of  the  month,  extra  early  peas  may  be 
planted  in  rows  for  early  crop,  and  also  potatoes.  Rhu- 
barb may  be  forced  by  covering  plants  with  a  barrel, 
and  filling  up  with  manure.  Continue  to  give  air  on  fine 
days  to  plants  of  last  year's  sowing,  in  cold  and  forcing 
frames. 

By  last  of  the  month,  if  weather  is  open,  fork  in  ma- 
nure on  asparagus  beds,  and  give  a  plentiful  dressing  of 
salt. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  as- 
sembled in  Ilarrisburg,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  its 
constitution  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  January.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  sterling  yoemonry  of 
the  State.  The  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed, 
and  a  strong  determination  manifested  to  make  it  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  of  the  great  intci-ests  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Judge  Watts,  A.  R.  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Isaac  G.  McKinley,  Algernon 
S.  Roberts,  and  A.  M.  Spangler,  Esqrs.,  were  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  Governor  and  the  heads  of  departments  to  in- 
vite them  to  be  present  during  the  meeting. 

H.  N.  McAllister,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  field 
crops,  stated  that  ho  had  presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Executive  committee,  and  had  been  requested 
by  that  committee  to  read  it  to  the  meeting. 

The  report  is  as  follows  : 
To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  : — 

The  Committee  on  Field  Crops  respoctfullj' report  that  the 
following  gentlemen  were  competitors  :  — 

Hamilton  Vankirk,  of  AVashington  county.  Pa. ;  John 
McCord,  of  Bradford  county.  Pa. ;  George  Walker,  of  Sus- 
quehanna county.  Pa.,  and  Benjamin  Covert,  of  Fayette 
county,  Pa.,  for  the  premiums  on  Corn. 

Amos  Stone,  of  Erie  count}'.  Pa.,  and  John  McCord,  of 
Bradford  county.  Pa.,  for  the  premiums  on  Wheat. 

And  James  Sampson,  of  Erie  county,  Pa.,  and  John 
Ruthraufl",  of  Franklin   county.    Pa.,  for  the  premiums  on 

Barley. 

The  several  statements  of  these  gentlemen  of  their  modes 
of  cultivation,  with  the  accompanying  certificates  as  to  the 
product  and  measurement  of  the  ground,  are  herewith  pre- 
sented and  made  part  of  this  report.  The  Committee  hav- 
ing experienced  some  difficulty  and  embarrassment  in 
awarding  and  withholding  premiums,  deem  it  but  just  to  the 
competitors,  the  society  and  themselves,  that  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  have  decided  should  be  made  public. 
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The  published  regulations  of  the  Society  in  reference  to 
Field  Crops  are  as  follows  : 

"Competitors  for  premiums  for  the  above  agricultural  pro- 
ductions must  produce  a  full  statement  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation, and  accompany  the  same  with  a  certificate  of  two 
respectable  men  as  to  the  product  and  measurement  of  the 
ground,  and  also  exhibit  a  sample  of  each  crop  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Ilarrisburg  on  the  third  Tues<lay  of  January 
next,  when  these  premiums  will  bo  awarded." 

Does  this  rule  allow  the  ascertainment  of  the  product  by 
estimation  from  the  measurement  of  a  part  or  does  it  require 
the  actual  measurement  of  the  whole  ?  Samples  are  to  be 
exhi))it«d — certificates,  <fec.,  produced  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January,  when  the  premiums  are  to  bo  awarded.  The 
crops  are  all  gathered  and  housed,  and  the  grains  may  all, 
without  inconvenience,  be  thrashed  before  the  time  at  which 
the  certificates  are  required  to  be  made.  The  best  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  reasonably  admits  of  should  be 
produced.  It  seems,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  nothing  less  than  actual  measurement  is  a  com- 
pliance with  the  rule,  and  that  independent  of  the  rule 
nothing  le.-'S  should  be  required.  We  are  aware  that  a.  dif- 
ferent construction  obtained  with  the  Committee  on  Field 
Crops  a  year  ago,  and  this  precedent  created  the  only  doubt 
which  existed  in  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. A  moment's  reflection,  however,  brought  them  unani- 
mously to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  disregard  than 
to  confirm  a  bad  precedent,  even  though  some  of  the  exhibi- 
tors may  have  been  misled  thereby.  It  maj'  be  very  incon- 
venient for  the  farmer  to  harvest,  house,  thresh  and  meas- 
ure separately  the  exact  quantity  for  which  the  premiums 
are  awarded  ;  but  this  is  in  no  case  necessary,  as  the  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  actual  measurement  and  as- 
certainment of  the  quantity  upon  a  larger  number  of  acres 
justly  entitles  the  competitor  to  the  premium  on  the  smaller 
number,  if  his  average  per  acre  exceeds  that  of  the  competi- 
t-or  who  produces  evidence  only  of  the  product  of  the  exact 
quantity.  The  product  of  twenty  acres  ascertained  by  ac- 
tual measurement  furnishes  by  average  the  strongest  possi- 
ble evidence  of  the  product  of  any  less  quantity,  whether  that 
q.'antity  be  five  acres  or  one  acre.  AVhen,  therefore,  the 
exhibitor,  to  enable  himself  to  compete  the  more  successfully 
for  the  premiums,  limits  himself  to  the  exact  quantity,  he 
should  not  complain  of  inconvenience  to  which  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Society  do  not  necessarily  subject  him. 

Mr.  Vunkirk  claims  to  have  produced  the  very  extraordi- 
nary yield  of  IS.Si  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  upon  five 
consecutive  acres,  amounting  to  766i  bushels,  and  the  claim 
rests  upon  the  certificate  of  two  gentlemen  that  they  meas- 
ured J  of  one  acre,  being  a  fair  average  of  five  acres  in  afield 
contAining  more  than  five  acres,  and  that  they  "husked  it 
and  mensured  a  portion  of  the  same,"  and  that  this  made  a 
yield  equal  to  15SJ  bushels. 

Mr.  McCord  having  cut  off  his  corn  in  a  field  containing 
33  acres,  the  shocks  ntunbered  39-4 — each  shock  having  been 
constituted  of  36  hills,  and  two  shocks  having  produced  four 
bushels  of  corn,  he  estimnten  the  whole  quantity  at  7S8  bush- 
els of  ears,  and  upon  this  estimate  claims  the  premium  for 
one  acre.  It  is  true  Mr.  (luyer  certifies  that  he  "measured 
all  the  corn  raised  on  the  SJ  acres,  and  shelled  it  after  dr3'- 
ing  six  weeks  in  the  crib,  and  the  yield  was  3485  bushels. 
making  93  bushels  to  the  acre" — but  the  rule  is  imperative  in 
requiring  the  certificate  of  at  least  tfro  rcspoctnblc  men. 

Mr.  Walker,  however,  iaeasure<l  and  a.<cort;iincd  the  pro- 
duct of  the  l-16i)th  part  of  one  acre  prior  to  the  24ih  day  of 
September,  and  by  estimation,  claims  the  premium  for 
having  produced  155  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre 
upon  a  field  containing  five  acres. 


If,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  prescribed,  the  product  of 
Jive  acres  of  corn  cannot  be  ascertained  by  estimation  from 
the  measurement  of  the  product  of /ok;-  acres,  much  less 
can  it  be  ascertained  by  the  measurement  of  the  product  of 
one-eighth  of  an  acre; — 72  hills  on  the  one  hundred  and  six- 
tieth part  of  one  acre. 

Benjamin  Covert,  of  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  is  therefore  the 
only  competitor,  who  seems  to  have  complied  at  all  with  the 
rule  prescribed.  He  claims  to  have  produced  158  bushels 
and  7  quarts  of  shelled  corn — pure  j-ellow  red  cob  gourd — 
upon  one  acre  of  land — and  of  this  extraordinary  product 
he  produces  the  required  proof  by  actual  measurement.  It 
would  however  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  that  the 
entire  product  had  been  shelled  and  measured  a.s  shelled  corn 
and  especially  that  the  time  at  which  the  measurement  was 
made  had  been  specially  stated. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  measurement  was 
made  whilst  the  corn  was  comparatively  green,  and  the 
committee  cannot  but  express  the  opinion  that  had  the 
product  been  suftered  to  dry,  and  been  shelled  and  measured 
in  the  grain,  its  quantity  would  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced. The  yield,  however,  would  still  have  been  highly 
creditable  to  the  producer.  The  committee,  therefore, 
take  great  pleasure  in  awarding  to  Benjamin  Covert,  of  Fay- 
ette county.  Pa.,  the  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

The  competitors  for  the  premiums  on  wheat  the  coiiiniittee 
aro  happy  to  report  have  complied  fully  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Society. 

Mr.  McCord  seems  to  ckiim  that  his  field,  containing  seven 
ncre«  and  fiftxj  two  perches,  should  be  reduced  to  six  on  ac- 
count of  the  stumjjs  and  stones  with  which  the  surface 
was  partially  covered,  which  is  asking  too  much  of  a  so- 
ciety whose  object  is  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  render  every 
foot  of  ground  productive.  Taking  the  field,  however,  at 
seven  acres  and  fiifty-tvifo  perches — the  product,  354  bushels, 
averages  50  bushels  and  5  quarts  to  the  acre  by  measure, 
to  which  adding  four  pounds  per  bushel,  as  per  certificate, 
for  overweight,  and  we  have  the  surprising  yield  of  51V  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  committee,  however,  weighed  tlfe  speci- 
mens furnished  the  society,  and  ascertained  that  by  pouring 
the  wheat  from  the  bag  into  the  half  bushel  cautiously,  so  as 
not  to  touch  or  shake  it,  except  in  applying  the  strair/ht  edf/e 
to  the  surface,  the  wheat  weighed  62J  lbs.  and  that  by  shak- 
ing the  half  bushel,  so  as  to  settle  the  wheat  thoroughly  it 
weighed  66?  lbs,;  measured  the  ordinart/  icni/,  and  especial- 
ly upon  a  barn  floor  the  committee  are  of  opinion  it  would 
weigh  sixty-four  pounds. 

The  committe  therefore  award  to  James  McCord,  of  Brad- 
ford county.  Pa.,  the  premium  of  twenty  dollars  for  having 
produced  an  average  of  51^-  bushels  of  white  blue  stem  wheat 
per  acre  upon  a  field  containing  seven  acres  and  fifty-two 
perches. 

They  also  award  the  premium  often  dollars  to  Amos  Stone, 
of  Erie  connty,  Pa.,  for  having  produced  140  bushels  of  white 
wheat  by  weight  on  3i  acres,  being  an  average  of  40  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  bushel  on  being  tested  by  the  committee 
was  of  the  same  weight  as    that  of  Mr.  McCord. 

The  Committee  award  the  premium  often  dollars  to  James 
Sampson,  of  Erie  county,  Pa.,  for  having  jiroduced  334^ 
bushels  of  barley  weighing  48  II)s.,  per  bushel,  upon  a  field 
containing  seven  acres  and  ninety-si.\  perches,  being  a  yield 
of  43J  bushels  per  acre. 

The  committee  also  award  tlic  premium  of  twenty  <lollars 
to  John  Iluthrauff  of  Franklin  county,  for  having  i)roduced 
322  bushels  of  barley-  weighing  48  lbs.,  upcm  6  acres  and 
112  jicrches,  making  an  average  of  53  l)ushels  per  acrce. 

The  Committee  most  respectfully  recommend  that  hereaf-- 
ter  the  premiums  on  field   crops  be  greatly  enlarged.     This 
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adilitional  inducement  would  seom  to  bo  required  to  increase 
the  number  of  exhibitors  so  as  to  afford  a  fair  indication  of 
the  present  cnpacity  of  the  lands  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  when  wo  consider  that  the  principal  object  of  this  So- 
ciety is  to  increase  that  capacity — that  this  is  the  grand  ul- 
timate result  at  which  wo  aim  in  offering  premiums  for  nu- 
merous agricultural  implements — for  the  best  grains,  seeds 
and  vegetables,  et  cetera — it  would  seem  but  reasonable  and 
just  that  we  should  offer  such  premiums  for  excellence  in  the 
crops  themselves,  as  to  insure  at  future  exhibitions  a  com- 
petition worthy  the  vast  resources  of  this  groat  agricultural 
Commonwealth.  The  mechanic,  the  machinist,  the  produ- 
cer of  stock,  the  grower  of  fruits,  and  numerous  other  ex- 
hibitors, are  compensated  by  the  increased  demand  which 
the  premium  has  created  for  his  implement,  machinery, 
stock,  fruit  trees,  and  other  articles,  whilst  the  competitor 
in  "Field  Crops"  receives  no  pecuniary  return  for  his  time 
and  care  in  measuring  hia  ground,  and  in  preparing  and 
furnishing  evidence  of  its  actual  product,  presenting  speci- 
mens, etc.,  except  what  he  receives  in  the  premium  itself. 
Wc  desire  to  increase  competition,  and  as  the  chances  of 
remuneration  in  t-he  premiums  are  diminished  in  proportion 
as  competition  is  increased,  the  premiums  offered  should 
greatly  exceed  mere  remuneration,  else  they  will  fail  to  ac- 
complish the  end  for  which  they  are  offered. 
All    of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

II.  N.  McAllister,  ) 

DAVID  MUMMA,  -    Committee. 

ROBERT  BRYSON,      j 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  together  with  evidence  upon  which  it  was  based, 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

The  Treasurer,  George  II.  Bueher,  Esq.,  made  a  report  of 
the  financi.i]  condition  of  the  Society,  showing  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  past  year,  which  was  also  unani- 
mously adopted.  From  this  report  it  appears  the  Society 
has  invested  and  in  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  $13,088  84. 

On  motion  of  I.  G.  McKinley,  the  society  proceeded  to 
elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  were 
unanimously  chosen : 

Presidext:  Frederick  Vii^'atts. 

Vice  Presidexts  :  1st  district,  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  2d.  Jos. 
R.  Ingersoll,  P.d.  James  Gowen,  4th.  Algernon  R.  Roberts, 
5th.  Robert  T.  Potts,  6th.  Abraham  R.  M'llvaine,  7th.  Wm. 
Stavely,  8th.  James  Everhart,  !)th.  John  Strohm,  lOfh.  John 
P.  Rutherford,  11th.  Amos  Kapp,  12th.  George  AV.  Wood- 
ward, Kith.  Augustus  Lukenbaugh,  14th.  AVilliam  Jcssup, 
15th.  II.  N.  M'Allister,  IBth.  Jacob  S.  Ilaldeman,  17th. 
William  Hieser,  18th.  John  S.  Isett,  10th.  John  M'Farlaud, 
20th.  John  II.  Ewing,  21st.  John  Murdock,  22d.  William 
Martin.  Sr.,  23d.  AVilliam  Wuagh,  24th.  William  Bigler,  26th. 
James  Miles. 

Additional  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

John  S.  Evans,  A.  0.  Heister,  Isaac  G.  McKinley,  AVm. 
Bell,  Simon  Cameron. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — A.  L.  Elwyn. 

Chemist  and  Geologist. — S.  S.  Haldeman. 

Librarian. — David  Mumma. 

On  motion  resolved,  as  tiie  opinion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society,  that  the  establishment,  on  a  lib- 
eral scale,  of  an  institution  with  a  model  farm  attiiched, 
where  the  principles  of  a  scientific  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  manual  labor  in  that  pi-rsuit,  should  bo  joined  by  the 
usual  academic  studies,  would  rank  with  the  greatest  benefits 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  highly  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  on  the  subject  of 
■-auch  nn  institution,  and  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Legislature 


the  importance  of  making  provision  by  law  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible,  for  the  establishment  of  the  "Farmers 
High  School  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  tendered 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  use  of  the  Hall, 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  meetinK. 


Transactions  of  the  Middlesex  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

We  are  indebted  to  Simon  Brown,  editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  for  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the  above  for  1852, 
handsomely  printed  and  containing  much  valuable  matter, 
and  reports  relating  to  every  department  of  farm  business, 
stock,  cultivation,  field  crops,  fruit,  root  culture,  kc,  togeth- 
er with  a  list  of  the  successful  competitors  for  premiums  at 
the  exhibition  held  .at  Concord  (we  presume  a  state  one),  and 
also  an  excellent  address  by  Luther  V.  Bell.  We  extract 
from  among  the  reports  two,  on  the  cultivation  of  cranber- 
ries and  carrots.  The  Middlesex  Society  appears  to  have 
been  incorporated  in  1803,  and  the  Ji/t>/-eighth  annual  festi' 
vnl  was  hold  in  Concord,  Oct.  6th,  1852. 

This  seems  to  conflict  with  the  statement  by  Thomas  Gold 
to  our  friend  W.  H.  Dillingham,  of  Philadelphia,  in  another 
part  of  our  Journal,  that  the  Berkshire  Society  had  the  pri- 
ority. Ho  was  one  of  its  earlier  Presidents,  and  wc  pre- 
sume meant  that  if  not  first  in  point  of  time,  "it  took  pre- 
cedence from  its  greater  activity  and  energy,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged for  this  cause  as  the  "parent  one."  "The 
Massachusetts  Society,"  he  observes,  "though  of  long  stand- 
ing, never  were  able  to  extend  themselves  beyond  theories  ; 
they  therefore  honored  us  with  the  appellation  of  Parent 
Society.  During  the  period  I  was  at  its  head,  we  furnish- 
ed plans  and  instructions  for  numerous  associations  not  only 
in  New  England,  but  in  New  Ycrk,  Connecticut,  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Virsinia." 


The  New  England  Farmer  pays  the  following  deserved 
compliment  to  our  artist,  Edwaud  Clarkson,  for  his  two 
admirable  engravings — the  thrifty  and  thriftless  farmer — in 
our  last  number  : 

A  GOOD  HIT. 

The  Pcniifiijlvania  Farm  Journal,  published  at  West  Ches- 
ter, gives  an  excellent  contrast  between  the  thrifty  and 
thrift-/c»»  farmer,  in  two  engravings,  opposite  each  other. 
The  picture  on  the  left  shows  the  nico  and  convenient  farm 
buildings,  tastefully  set  off  with  shrubbery,  shade  trees,  fine 
fences,  good  gardens  and  roads,  and  .ill  enlivened  by  the 
most  active  industry  of  men  and  teams  in  the  field.  On  the 
right,  not  a  shrub  or  shade  tree  is  to  be  seen  near  the  build- 
ings. The  roof  of  the  bam  is  in  waves,  like  a.  troubled  sea; 
the  weathercock  is  keeled  over,  while  the  doors  look  aa 
though  they  had  just  come  out  of  a  dreadful  spree  and  didn't 
know  which  way  to  lean.  Broken  slabs,  old  wheels,  tin 
pots  and  cast  off  boots  and  us(jd  up  crockery,  are  scattered 
in  the  door-yard.  Emaciated  cows  aro  mumbling  away  at 
the  hay  stacks,  while  lank  and  haggard  oxen  are  drinking 
at  a  trough  at  the  end  of  the  house  farthest  from  the  barn, 
and  lean  horses  are  collecting  the  scattered  blades  of  grass 
on  the  dreary  looking  pasture  in  the  rear.  The  sheep,  with 
their  backs  all  humped  np,  might  stand  "all  fours"  in  a  two 
quart  measvire.  The  foreground  is  embellished  with  the 
skeletons  of  dead  cows,  pigs  and  poultry.  The  hogs  have 
just  broken  through  the  ricketty  fence,  which  Tom  is  patch- 
ing up,  while  Sam,  club  in  hand,  hangs  on  to  the  tail  of  a 
long-nosed,  lop-eared  race-hog,  which  he  is  belaboring  with 
unmerciful  blows.  Tho  bull-dog.  Grip,  has  another  by  the 
ear,  whose  direful  squalliugs  set  thahens,  tm-keys  and  geese 
into  a  perfect  flutter. 
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To  complete  the  picture,  the  lout-proprietor  sits  in  the 
piazza,  perched  on  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair,  contemplating 
the  scene  before  him,  and  complacently  listening  to  the  re- 
bukes of  a  woman  who  has  popped  her  head  out  of  a  broken 
window,  just  in  time  to  sec  the  hogs  destroy  what  few  gar- 
den vegetables  were  loft  from  former  depredations. 

Your  hit,  Mr.  Journal,  is  admirable — it  is  decidedly  his- 
torical, too.  So  were  Hogarth's  pictures,  and  told  their 
story  to  the  public  with  as  much  directness  and  force  as  Ju- 
nius or  the  Duuciad,  and  were  felt  as  keenly  as  any  of  the 
stinging  sarcasms  of  cither. 

Hogarth  would  have  found  plenty  of  subject  matter  in 
your  picture  on  the  right  for  one  step  in  the  Rake's  Pro- 
gress.    Pass  it  along. 

4*- . 

Berks  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Berks  Co.  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  in  Reading  on  the  10th  ult.,  when  the  following 
officers  fur  the  ensuing  year  were  unanimously  elected  : 

President,  George  M.  Keim;  Vice  PKEsinEXTS,  Daniel 
Wenrich  and  Ezra  Griesemer;  ConRESPONDiXG  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Boas,  Recordixg  Secretary,  R.  F.  Brown. 

Executive  Committee,  Amity,  George  T.  Leonard;  Alsace, 
John  Endlich:  Bethel,  Henry  Shubert;  Bern,  Benj.  Parviu; 

Upper  Bern,  B.  Nunemacher:  Bernville, ;  Brecknock, 

;  Carnarvon,  Davis  Smith;  Cumru,    Joseph  Ilemmig; 

Colebrookdale,  Dr.  C.    Keely;    Centre,    George    E.    Adams; 

Douglass,  Charles  Ilagey;  Earl, ;  Exeter,  D.  Schneider, 

Sr.,   Hamburg, ;  Greenwich, ;  Hereford,  Joel  Y. 

Shelly;  Heidleburg,  John  Sheibert;  Lower  Heidleberg,  D. 
Books;  North  Heidleburg,  B.  Lamn;  Kutztown,  W.  Heiden- 
reich;  Maidencreek,  T.  Pearson;  Marion,  Wm.  Taylor;  Max- 
atawney,  Daniel  Kohler;  Muhlenberg,  J.  E.  Deuinger;  Oley, 
Dr.  P.  G.  Bertolette;  Ontelaunce,  J.  H.  Geruant;  Perry, 
Benjamin  Gordan;  Penn,  John  B.  Reber;  Pike,  David  Lo- 
bach;  Richmond,  J.  G.  Kauffman;  Robeson,  Edward  Brooke; 
Rockland,  Nicholas  Hunter;  Ruseo'anor,  Wm.  D.  Haines; 
Reading,  N.  \\\  W.,  Dr.  J.  Hiester;  Reading,  N.  E.  W.,  J. 
Henry:  S.  E.  W.,  AV.  GraflF,  S.  W.  W.,  Wm.  H.  Keim;  Sprue 
W.,  George  R.  Frill;  Spring,  Isaac  Adams;  Tulpehocken, 
W.  Shaffner;  Upper  Tulpehocken,  M.  Miller;  JeflFerson,  Paul 
Wenrick;  Union,  Muj.  H.  S.  Kupp;  Washington,  J.  Stauffer; 
Windsor, ;  Womelsdorf,  Dr.  W.  Moore. 


Allegheny  County  Agricultural  Society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  held  at  Pittsburg 
on  the  4th  ult.,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  pres- 
ent j-ear: 

President — W.  M.  Martin,  Sr.;  Vice  President: — P.  A. 
Way,  Esq.;  Corresponding  Secretary. — Jas.  S.  Negly. — 
Pi,ecording  Secretary  and  Treasurer. — A.  B.  McQuewan. 

Managers — Mansfield  Brown,  John  Young,  Benj.  Kelley, 
J.  M.  K.  Snodgrass,  Robert  McKnight,  Jas.  Wardrop,  J. 
Kennedy,  John  S.  Hall,  G.  W.  G.  Payne,  John  Murdock, 
jr.,  John  McKelvey,  Alex.  Speer. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Monongahela 
VaUey, 

Our  friend  Wm.  Wickcrsliam  writes  us  that  an  Agricul- 
tm-al  and  Horticultural  Society  has  been  formed  for  the 
valley  of  the  ^Iononp;alicla,  from  parts  of  Allegheny, 
Fayette,  Washino;ton  and  Westmoreland  counties.  The 
meetings  are  held  at  Monongahela  City,  and  the  society 
bids  fair  to  prosper.  Those  of  our  readers  who  know 
anything  of  the  valley  of  this  noble  stream  know  that 
its  bottoms  are  among  the  very  riclicst  in  the  countiy. 
The  hills  bordering  it  are  high  and  abrupt,  containing 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  bitumous  coal  and  limestone. 
The  soil  on  the  hills  is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  is 
generally  pretty  much  cultivated.  The  bottoms  arc 
far  richer.  What  will  our  readers  think  when  we 
tell  them  that  corn  has  been  gi-own  on  portions  of  these 
bottoms  yearly ./o'"  more  than  half  a  ccnluri/,  without  ap- 
parently diminishing  their  wonderful  fertility,  and  that 
too  without  the  hand  of  man  applying  a  spadeful  of  ma- 
nure !     Yet  such  is  the  fact. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety. 


Officers  of  Fayette  County  Agricultural  Society. 
President. — William  Colvin,  Esq.;  Vice  Pres"ts. — AVil- 
liam  Hastings,  George  Nealou  ;  Recording  Secretary. — 
AVilliaiu  Cattel ;  Corresponding  Secretary. — D.  H.  Wake- 
field, Esq.;  Treasurer — David  Dugarmon,  Esq.;  Managers. 
William  Patterson,  David  Dugarman,  AVilliam  Waggoner, 
William  Miller,  Uriah  Hickenbotham,  E.  D.  Stewart,  AV. 
B.  Downs. 


For  the  Farm  .Journal. 

Velocity  of  Hammering, 

Mr.  Editor: — Many  of  your  readers  no  doubt  are  in  the 
daily  practice  of  using  the  hammer;  perhaps  few  of  them 
have  troubled  themselves  to  ascertain  the  velocity  with  which 
they  are  able  to  strike  any  material  with  the  hammer. 
From  experiments  made  with  hammers  of  various  weights,  I 
have  found  the  velocity  not  to  exceed  above  60  feet  per  sec- 
ond; and  that  a  velocity  between  fifteen  and  thirty  feet  per 
second  may,  without  much  error,  be  considered  the  usual 
velocity.  J.  S.  G. 

Media,  Pa.,  January,  1854. 


A  Query  for  the  Farm  Journal. 

Suppose  B,  a  farmer,  when  about  to  clean  up  his 
wheat,  should  take  a  sample  to  C,  who  may  be  a  miller 
or  the  superintendent  of  a  large  school,  and  enquire  if 
he  wishes  to  buy.  C  queries  of  him  how  much  he  ex- 
pects to  have?  to  which  the  farmer  replies,  that  he 
thinks  he  will  have  500  or  600  bushels.  If  that  is  all, 
answers  C,  I  will  take  it,  and  if  it  should  be  as  good  as 
the  sample  I  will  allow  thee  the  fair  market  price.  But 
supposing  the  wheat  is  not  I'eady  for  delivery  sb.ort  of 
5  or  6  weeks  from  the  time  the  agreement  was  made,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  price  has  changed  to  50  cents  more 
or  less  than  was  the  price  at  the  time  of  agreement.  AA'ill 
the  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  or  some  of  his  corres- 
pondents, please  inform  us  which  is  to  govern  in  this 
case,  the  price  at  the  time  of  delivery  or  the  price  at 
the  time  of  the  agreement? 

I  would  not  ask  the  above  question  if  I  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  views  on  the  sulyect, 
and  also  that  an  open  door  had  there  been  left  for  se- 
rious misunderstanding,  and  as  it  is  the  proper  office  of 
the  peace  makers  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  heal  difficul- 
ties, a  right  solution  of  the  question  may  do  some  good. 

We  all  know  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  guard 
against  any  difficulty  by  having  a  clear  understanding 
at  first ;  but  this  is  sometimes  overlooked. 


Lycoming  County. 
AVe  are  happy  to  learn  from  our  friend  AA'.  P.  .1.  Pain- 
ter, Esq.,  that  the  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to 
form  an  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  in  Ly- 
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coming  county ;  a  constitution  having  been  adopted, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  select  officers  for  a  per- 
manent organization,  to  repoi-t  in  Williamsport  at  tlie 
next  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  inst. 

With  the  incentives  to  excel,  created  by  competing 
exhibitions,  and  the  general  influence  of  such  an  organ- 
ization, Lycoming  will  advance  hand-in-hand  with  her 
sister  counties  in  the  race  for  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural improvement.  Our  friends  there  have  our  best 
wishes  for  their  success. 

PROFITS  OF  FARMING. 

Coi.rMniA,  Pa.,  Jan.  17th,  1854. 
J.  L.  Darlington  : — In  the  January  niunber  of  "Farm 
.Journal,  page  12,  you  pidilish  a  ''report  of  tho  Committee 
on  Pairies  of  the  Chester  County  Agricultural  Society." 
The  Committee  .say,  "they  could  not  with  justice  close  their 
report  without  giving  some  of  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  dairies  examined."  Now  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Comuiitteo  did  not  give  aU  the  details,  or  at  least  so  far  as 
to  give  your  readers  .nn  opportunity  of  making  their  own 
calculations  in  regard  to  "profit  and  loss" — for  after  all,  this 
is  tbe  main  thing  worth  knowing,  supposing  any  one  should 
wish  to  embark  in  the  .-ame  business. 

The  report  says,  "the  amount  of  sales  of  tho  Messrs. 
Dickey  was  $21.38  39,  expenses  $287  70— leaving  a  balance 
of  $1850  RO  ! !"  From  a  superficial  examination  the  reader 
might  be  led  to  believe  that  this  balance  was  all  profits  ! 
Had  the  Committee  ineUided  in  their  report  the  feed  con- 
sumed by  these  40  head  of  cows — the  salaries  paid  for  help 
— to  feed,  to  milk,  to  tend — the  wear  and  tear  of  fixtures, 
utensils- — -the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  tho  cows  from 
sickness,  old  age  and  death,  &c., — I  apprehend  the  balance 
would  have  been  materially  reduced. 

Such  imperfect  statements  are  calculated  to  mislead,  and 
are  of  no  manner  of  use  to  the  public — merely  filling  up  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  to  the  exclusion  of  more  valu.able  mat- 
ter. How  many  statements,  similar  to  the  above,  do  we  see 
published  time  and  again  in  the  many  agricultural  journals 
— on  the  different  branches  of  agriculture — by  committees 
as  well  as  individuals  ?  Some  theorists  in  their  closets  will 
take  hold  of  these  statements,  examine,  transcribe  and  com- 
pare with  other  pxirsuits,  and  with  a  little  coloring  of  their 
own,  give  a  picture  of  a  farmer's  life — greatly  in  favor  of 
the  latter — making  it  appear  (on  paper)  that  the  farmer's 
business  was  all  profits  and  no  loss  ! 

Wo  occasionally  see  a  person  of  this  order  leaving  tho 
towns  or  cities,  where  he  has  become  heartily  tired  of  reali- 
zing his  10  or  12  per  cent,  and  going  into  the  country  to  be- 
come a  farmer.  Here  he  intends  "to  sit  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig  tree,"  and  expects  hero,  at  least,  "there  will  be  none 
to  make  him  afraid,"  (discount  day  may  probably  not  annoy 
him  quite  so  frecpiently  in  the  country  as  in  tho  city,)  his 
calculations  and  prospects  based  on  the  great  profits  of  farm- 
ing, which  he  has  noticed  in  tho  agricultural  publications. 
Without  knowing  the  drawbacks,  the  expenses,  the  failures, 
the  short  crops,  and  tho  many  other  casualties  incident  to, 
or  bearing  on,  the  profit  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  instead 
of  making  his  10  or  12  per  cent,  without  risk  or  trouble, 
generally  finds  himself,  as  the  saying  is,  "coming  out  at  tho 
little  end  of  the  horn"  at  the  end  of  tho  year,  heartily  tired 
of  the  labor,  the  drudgery  and  slavery  of  a  farmer's  life. 

Now  if  such  statements  as  have  been  the  occasion  of  call- 
ing forth  these  remarks  would  give  «//  the  items  bearing 
on  the  subject,  such  disappointments  need  not  so  often  oc- 
cur, and  tho  farmers  would  be  relieved  from,  at  least  in  part, 
tho  many  observations  by  men  in  other  pursuits,  that  "tho 


farmer  is  the  only  independent  member  of  society,"  that 
"the  grass  grows  while  he  sleeps,"  that  "his  income  is  all 
clear  profit."  &c.,  &c. 

And  "hereby  hangs  a  tale"  from  which  we  might  fill  an- 
other half  sheet,  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dilate  on  this 
subject  at  present  further  than  to  say,  that  provided,  as  our 
law  makers  have  it,  the  State  needs  more  funds  for  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  expenses,  these  statements  of  great  pro- 
fits are  a  strong  inducement  for  the  "powers  that  be"  to  am- 
plify the  wealth,  the  prosperity  and  remunerative  invest- 
ments of  our  rural  population,  and  our  prosperous  farmers 
can  bear  a  trifle  more  depletion  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  Com- 
monwealth. J.  B.  G. 


For  ttio  Kmi'ih  .liiurn.'i 

Mapes'  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Mr.  Editoe: — As  you  solicit  facts  and  experiments  from 
any  of  your  readers  in  farming  operations,  I  am  willing  to 
throw  in  my  mito  to  the  general  good,  by  stating  that  in  the 
spring  of  185.3,  I  sold  to  Jesse  C.  (Jreen,  of  this  place,  two 
acres  of  land,  situate  on  New  street,  north  of  the  Borough 
of  AYest  Chester.  Part  of  it  was  a  fresh  clover  sod,  for 
which  he  purchased  of  Pasehall  Morris  &  Co.,  Professor 
Mapes'  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  applied  at  tho  rate  of 
300  lbs.  to  the  acre.  So  astonishing  was  the  result,  that  in 
three  weeks  time  you  could  see  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  adjoining  portion,  precisely  of  the  same  character, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  at  mowing  time  it  produced 
double  the  quantity  of  hay.         Yours  respectfully, 

AYost  Chester,  Jan.,  1854.  ENOS  SMEDLEY. 


For  the  Farm  .Tournal. 


Osage  Orange  Hedge. 

Mr.  Editor: — As  the  subject  of  fencing  is  claiming  much 
attention  among  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  I  thought  a 
few  remarks  on  hedging  might  not  be  out  of  place.  When 
we  consider  the  growing  scarcity  of  timber  and  the  high 
price  of  rails,  commanding  even  now  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularly near  our  borough,  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  hun- 
dred, induces  the  enquiry  what  shall  be  found  and  used 
as  a  substitute  ? 

It  is  found  that  the  Washington  or  Virginia  thorn  does 
not  now  suit  our  climate,  and  in  spite  of  the  cutting  and 
twisting  which  it  had  to  bo  subject  to;  on  account  of  it  branch- 
ing so  sparsely  at  the  bottom,  there  always  would  remain 
holes  sufiiciently  large  for  tho  egress  of  hogs,  lambs  and 
poultry,  &o.  In  my  opinion  we  have  found  that  sub- 
stitute in  the  Osage  Orange  plant.  A  hedge  of  these  if  right- 
ly managed,  in  three  or  four  years,  will  make  a  fence  impen- 
etrable against  all  kinds  of  stock.  Some  of  our  farmers 
have  i^rocurod  the  seed  to  plant,  but  in  consequence  of  being 
boiled  by  unprincipled  venders  to  get  the  seedovit  more  read- 
ily they  did  not  germinate. 

The  better  way  is  to  procure  the  plants,  which  can  be  had 
at  almost  any  of  our  nurseries,  you  then  save  at  least  two 
years,  which  in  a  fast  growing  fence  is  quite  an  object.  If 
tho  farmer  is  at  first  doubtful  of  its  efficiency  let  him  pro- 
cure two  or  three  thousand  plants,  and  put  these  out  for  a 
trial;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  he  will  be  so  far  satisfied  with 
tho  experiment,  as  to  replace  his  rail  fence  (though  good) 
with  hegdes  as  soon  as  he  can. 

The  preparation  of  tho  ground  can  bo  carried  on  any  time 
through  tho  winter,  when  the  weather  will  admit  of  its  be- 
ing dug;  cover  tho  space  where  you  wish  to  plant  the  hedge, 
say  three  or  four  feet  wide,  well  with  short  manure  or  com- 
post, then  dig  it  up  as  deeply  as  the  spado  will  permit  break- 
ing the  clods  and  making  it  quite  mellow,  when  the  time 
arrives  for  pl.anting  which  will  be  about  the  first  of  April, 
stretch  a  line  of  convenient  length   and  dig  out  the  trenob 
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close  to  the  line,  theu  put  in  the  plants  one  foot  apart,  fol- 
low on  in  this  way  until  the  entire  row  is  completed;  then 
remove  the  lino  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  former  row,  pro- 
ceed as  before,  putting  the  plants  also  a  foot  apart;  observing 
to  put  the  plants  in  this  row  opposite  the  intervening  space 
in  the  other.  When  the  plants  are  set  out,  they  must  be  cut 
down  to  within  three  or  for  four  inches  of  the  ground,  and 
the  secondyearsixtoninoiucheshigherup.  Keepthe  ground 
well  worked  and  clear  of  weeds  and  grass. 

Should  these  rough  notes  prove  acceptable"!  may  treat  on 
its  after  management.  J.  B.  GRAY. 


The  following  seasonable  remai'ks  from  an  esteemed 
correspondent  will  meet  with  a  hcai'ty  i-esponse  from  the 
fiiir  readei's  of  the  Journal.  In  case  it  should  be  over- 
looked by  the  male  part  of  the  family,  we  advise  the 
ladies  to  read  it  to  them  : 

SHEEP  SKIN  MATS 

Are  prepared  by  taking  a  fresh  skin,  stretch  it  (wool 
side  down)  on  a  board,  tacking  it  carefully  round  the 
edges,  then  take  equ.al  parts  of  fine  salt  and  alum,  pow- 
dered and  thoroughly  mixed — rub  the  skin  three  times 
well  with  t!ie  powder,  leaving  12  hours  or  more  between 
each  time — keep  it  out  of  the  sun,  but  in  the  air. 

AVhile  on  the  subject  of  mats  allow  me  to  remark  there 
are  few  farmers  who  do  not  feel  a  decided  choice  in  hav- 
ing clean  houses,  yards,  &c.;  and  also  in  having  the  wo- 
men about  them,  especially  their  wives  and  their  daugh- 
ters, nice  and  cleanly  in  their  persons  and  habits ;  but  if 
they  expect  to  be  gratified  in  this  respect  they  must  be 
willing  to  do  their  parts.  They  must  liave  a  proper 
care  to  keep  plenty  of  good  scrapers  and  mats  about  all 
their  outside  doors,  brick,  stone  or  board  walks  leading 
to  the  barn  and  out  houses,  and  to  avoid  the  habit  of 
entering  the  house  at  any  time  with  dirty  shoes  ;  also 
whittling  or  spitting  upon  the  floor  and  against  the 
walls.  Such  care  should  be  obsei'vcd,  not  only  for  pres- 
ent comfort,  but  as  a  most  commendable  habit  to  be 
transmitted  to  children  and  grand  children  in  future 
generations. 

There  is  not  enough  of  tender  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  our  wives  and  daughters  on  these  accounts.  In  trav- 
elling recently  to  the  west,  while  sitting  in  the  large  bar 
room  at  Crestline,  I  observed  a  man  standing  in  the  out- 
door and  leaning  with  his  back  against  the  door  frame. 
When  he  had  occasion  to  spit,  instead  of  turning  his 
head  and  spitting  out  at  the  door,  he  turned  it  the  other 
way  and  spit  upon  the  floor.  Such  was  the  force  of 
habit  that  he  appeared  not  fully  to  relish  his  tobacco 
unless  he  spit  on  the  floor. 

The  comfort  and  happiness,  and  the  affection,  too,  of 
rural  life,  is  much  promoted  by  care  in  very  little  things. 
A  fi-iend  of  mine,  who,  in  the  summer  season,  was  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  near  his  window  to  shave,  when  he 
was  done  would  throw  his  shaving  paper  into  the  yard. 
He  observed  his  aflfectionate  and  dutiful  daughter  was 
tried  with  this,  and  without  complaining  would  careful- 
ly gather  them  up  and  remove  them.  He  hail  too  much 
regard  for  his  daughter  to  suffer  this  to  continue,  and  as 
it  was  some  distance  to  the  kitchen  fire,  he  fell  upon  the 
plan  of  putting  his  paper  hack  into  tlie  cup,  so  that  the 
servant,  when  she  brought  him  liot  water  the  following 
morning  or  at  a  future  time,  could  throw  the  paper  into 
the  fire.     This  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  mention,  but 


it  is  chiefly  intended  to  show  in  what  very  small  mat- 
ters a  thoughtful  man  may  spare  the  feelings,  and  lessen 
the  toil,  and  strengthen  the  attachment  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren. There  is  every  probability  that  if  a  family  of 
daughters  are  obliged  to  submit  to  slovenly  habits  du- 
ring their  minority,  that  they  will  never  acquire  those 
feelings  in  relation  to  cleanliness  so  becoming  to  their 
sex,  and  so  admired  by  all  refined  society.  With  these 
remarks,  therefore,  I  would  respectfully  encourage  our 
farmers,  especially,  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  relief 
of  their  wives  and  daughters,  an  ample  supply  of  good 
scrapers  and  mats  at  all  their  oiit  doors,  and  to  require 
of  all  the  family  to  use  them  before  they  enter,  and  they 
will  find  it  not  long  before  the  habit  of  cleaning  and 
scraping  will  become  so  fixed,  that  the  scrapers  and  mats 
will  be  used  whether  needed  or  not. 

I  presume  there  is  no  mat  so  cheap  for  the  farmer, 
considering  its  durability,  as  a  good  lamb  skin. 


Taste  of  Turnips  in  Butter. 

It  will  be  well  for  farmers,  who  are  feeding  roots  to 
their  cows  through  the  winter,  to  remember  that  any  un- 
pleasant taste  may  be  avoided  by  milking  them  always 
previously  to  feeding  the  roots.  We  have  also  known  the 
taste  of  garlic  to  be  entirely  avoided  by  turning  the  cows 
out  of  the  field  containing  it  a  few  hours  previous  to 
milking,  say  at  noon.  They  may  be  pastured  on  fields 
abounding  in  it  in  first  half  of  the  day,  after  being  milk- 
ed, with  impunity. 


Devon  Bull  FayasM. 
We  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  likeness  of  this  bull,  bred  by  A.  Bidermann,  Esq., 
of  New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  and  owned  by  C.  Har- 
vey, Esq.,  of  Delaware  county.  He  is  about  two  j'ears 
and  nine  months  old,  and  was  selected  by  Mr.  Harvey 
on  account  of  his  superior  "marks."  Mr.  H.  informs 
us  that  when  he  first  saw  him  he  determined  to  purchase 
him  "at  any  price."  His  escutcheon  is  a  curve  line  of 
the  first  class,  Avith  a  very  heavy  coating  of  yellow  dan- 
druff on  the  skin.  His  dam'  and  grand  dam  are  supe- 
rior butter  cows.  Farmei's  in  the  vicinity  desirous  of 
raising  good  milkers  should  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity. 


Markets,  cost  of  Fruit. 
It  would  be  a  very  interesting  in(iuiry  to  ascertain  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  people  of  the  I'nited 
States  for  fruit,  in  those  regions  where  jilanting  and  cultiva- 
tion woidd  bo  the  only  requisites  for  a  plentiful  supply  at  all 
times,  and  a  surplus  for  market.  And  it  would  also  be  worth 
while,  during  this  investigation,  to  make  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  amount  that  would  be  likely  to  he  used,  if  all  could 
obtain  cheaply  in  market,  or  by  their  own  raising,  whatever 
the.v  might  need — would  it  not  be  twenty  fold  at  least  the 
present  (juantity?  In  a  single  new  State,  (Wisconsin,)  pos- 
sessing cuinpiiratively  a  small  population,  and  whose  people 
do  not  probably  feel  disposed  t<>  jiiiy  heavy  sums  of  money 
for  luxuries,  it  is  estimated  by  F.  K.  Pha:nix  of  that  State, 
a  gentleman  very  competent  to  the  ta^k,  th«t  "the  dirfict  ta.x, 
self  imposed,  ff>r  greiMi  and  dried  fruit,  cannot  be  less  an- 
nually, than  .$;iOO,()(lO.  wliich  even  then  jirdcures  not  une- 
twcntiffh  part  of  a  sujiply."  AVe  hear  eonlinucd  predictions 
of  a  glutted  market  of  fiuit — /(//t'li.  we  ask  cinpiiiiticaily,  v.-ill 
it  come?  At  the  present  rate,  with  the  millions  ol  trees  set 
out  annually,  it  seems  on  the  contrary,  to  be  constiuitly  re- 
ceding from  us,  the  supply  increasing  uclunlly  less  than  the 
still  more  ni)iidly  incri'a>ing  and  enormous  d<,ni;.iid  in  every 
direction. — Albimi/  CuUivp.toi: 
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For  the  Farm  .Tournal. 
TOOL  HOUSE. 
"A  nepnrate  place  for  each  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place." 
"All  raiiKod  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace, 
Shape  marked  of  each,  and  each  one  in  its  place; 
Nor  this  alono  the  cu-ious  eye  to  please, 
But  to  be  found,  when'eer  required,  with  case. 
If  used  or  loaned,  and  not  returned  by  rule, 
The  vacant  shape  will  show  the  missing  tool  ; 
Thus  often  nr<^ed  the  careless  will  improve. 
And  rules  of  order  soon  will  learn  to  love." 
The  Tool  House,  of  which  drawings  are  published  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal,   is  at  the  summer  residence 
of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  located  in  this  county.     The 
building  is  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  and  is  lined  with 
smooth  boards.     The  plates  are  an  exact  representation  of 
the  building  and  its  interior  arrangements,  with  a  few  slight 
exceptions ;  and  notwithstanding  there  are  about  200  tools 
or  implements  upon  its  walls,  yet  the  number  may  be' con- 
siderably   increased  by  filling  up  the    vacant   spaces  with 
smaller  articles,  as  there  may  be  occasion.     The  tools  are 
well  secured  in  their  places,  and  yet  may  be  taken   down  or 
put  up  with  ease.     They  are  supported  by  means  of  nails, 
iron  hooks  of  different  sizes  (such  as  are  used  by  plumbers), 
stout  iron  staples,  both  flat  and  round,  and  lighter  ones  made 
of  wire  with  the  ends  sharpened,  and  of  size  proportioned  to 
the  weight  of  the  tool. 

The  shape  of  e.ach  article  is  marked  upon  the  wall,  with  a 
small  stiff  brush  and  ink,  and  the  tools  being  upon  the  sides 
of  the  building  leaves  the  floor  free  for  other  purposes. 

Their  methodical  arrangement,  and  the  shape  of  each  be- 
ing distintly  marked,  combines  advantages  as  to  economy  of 
sp.ace  and  security  against  loss,  which  could  not  perhaps  be 
so  well  attained  by  any  other  mode,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  secret  of  causing  things  to  keep  in  their  places. 

The  writer,  with  whom  the  idea  of  m.arking  out  the  shape 
originated,  has  had  the  plan  in  operation  in  various  forms 
for  m.TJiy  years,  and  always  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
the  illustrations  are  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  lead  others  to  its  adoption. 

We  need  not  remind  the  farmer  how  important  it  is  that 
every  one  should  have  a  work  shop.  A  place  where  his 
tools  may  be  neatly  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  safely 
kept,  and  where  those  in  his  employ  may  occupy  their  leis- 
ure time  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

Carefulness  is  often  the  result  of  early  training,  but  indo- 
lence lies  at  the  foundation  of  carelessness.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  careful  man  is  generally  the  prosperous 
one,  while  carelessness  and  thriftlessness  being  nearly  allied 
always  lead  to  loss,  and  frequently  to  disastrous  results. 
Hence  the  importance  of  encouraging  in  youth  habits  of 
order,  of  carefulness,  and  of  continuous  useful  industry. 

Some  who  are  borrowers  are  habitually  neglectful  in  re- 
turning. Of  these  it  has  been  humorously  said,  that  "it  was 
trouble  enough  for  them  to  borrow."  In  the  arrangement  of 
tools  as  recommended,  the  v.aluo  of  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion is  forcibly  illustrated,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  mode  so 
efi'eetual  in  impressing  the  necessity  of  returning  borrowed 
articles. 

"Signs  which  address  the  ear  .are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour,  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind.     The  faithful  sight' 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light." 
If,  therefore,  when  a  tool  is  loaned,  the  shape  of  it  is  seen 
distinctly   marked  in  the  place  from  which  it  is  taken,  it 
makes    an    impression    upon    the    mind   of   the    borrower, 
which  is  increased  by  a  recollection  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
act  iis  a  tell-tale,  and  will  not  cease  its  importunities  until 
its  demand  for  the  return  of  the  article  is  satisfied. 

It  requires  a  little  eflTort  to  carry  the  plan  into  efi'ect.     But 


what  that  is  valuable  can  be  accomplished  without  it?  To 
the  energetic  mind  there  is  a  pleasure  in  overcoming  difficul- 
ties, and  any  one  who  will  adopt  the  plan,  however  rude  or 
imperfect  may  be  the  arrangement,  will  find  a  virtue  in  it 
in  the  preservation  of  his  tools,  and  in  promoting  habits  of 
good  order  beyond  his  expectations.  Every  one  is  an  ex- 
ample to  others  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  he  who  has  the 
resolution  to  make  even  one  step  forward  may  render  im- 
portant services  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  writer  would  venture  another  suggestion.  In  every 
kind  of  business,  there  are  details  often  neglected  for  want 
of  being  thought  of  at  the  proper  time.  To  remedy  this  it 
is  recommended  that  a  slate  or  pasteboard  card,  with  a  pen- 
cil and  a  piece  of  India  rubber  attached,  bo  hung  in  the 
shop,  spaced  and  arranged  under  the  proper  head,  so  as  to 
show  what  special  duties  are  to  be  performed,  and  by  whom 
to  be  attended  to  when  at  leisure. 

If  the  principal  would  carry  with  him  a  small  book,  com- 
posed simply  of  two  pieces  of  pasteboard,  also  spaced  and 
ruled,  and  in  it  note  each  matter  out  of  the  common  order  of 
business,  iis  it  occurred  to  him,  that  required  attention,  and 
at  convenience  transfer  them  to  the  shop  memor.andum,  to 
be  there  re.ady  for  suitable  occasions,  he  would  find  it  would 
insure  the  prompt  performance  of  m.any  small  duties  liable 
to  be  forgotten,  the  accumulation  of  which  is  often  more 
burthensome  to  the  mind  of  a  business  man  than  those  of 
larger  moment.  MIQUON. 

N.  B. — Previous  to  affixing  the  tools  to  the  wall,  the  size 
of  the  space  to  be  occupied  should  be  m.arked  out  upon  the 
floor,  and  the  arrangement  first  made  there.  Some  article 
should  be  selected  as  a  starting  point  or  centre,  around  which 
the  others  should  be  placed  so  as  to  produce  a  sj'mmetrical 
efiect.  If  not  at  first  satisfactory,  change  the  position  of 
some,  or  all — arrange  and  re-arrange  them,  till  thej'  meet 
approval. 

The  ink  for  marking  should  be  a  little  thickened,  and 
spread  upon  a  slate  or  other  smooth  surface  to  prepare  it  for 
use,  as  the  lines  should  be  made  dark  and  distinct.  A  litlie 
chalk  rubbed  upon  the  place  to  be  marked  will  cause  ir  to 
receive  the  ink  without  difficulty. 


For  the  Farm  .Tournal. 
ALDERNEYS. 

^Ir.  Editor: — -I  have  just  read  some  remarks  hy  >.'r. 
.Tames  Gowcn  of  Mount  Airy,  upon  most  of  the  v;niiii;s 
races  of  cattle  known  in  this  country;  and  regret  to 
find  that  he  has  emptied  the  vial  of  his  wrath  upon 
the  devoted  heads,  of  the  ill  formed,  hide  bound,  (loat 
akin,  rictcety  Aldernies,"  denouncing  them  as  unfit  for 
the  farmer  and  the  butcher,  as  yielding  very  little  milk, 
furnishing  straw  colored  butter,  instead  of  yellow  tinged 
with  "couleur  de  rose,"  &c.   &e. 

Experienced  as  Mr.  Gowen  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is, 
with  Shorthorns,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  the  valuable  animal  he  has  so  swecpingly 
and  unhesitatingly  condemned,  that  jo?v;Mcf/cf,  instead  of 
of  reason,  has  so  guided  his  pen  and  controlled  his  feel- 
ings, as  to  render  him  incapable  of  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  merits  of  the  animal  in  question. 

The  wi-iter  of  this  article  has  been  perfectly  familiar  with 
Alderney  stoclc,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  sojourned 
for  weeks  at  diiferent  periods  in  the  Islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  in  the  English  channel,  has  travelled  all  over 
them,  and  examined,  critically,  the  character  and  points 
of  the  cattle  of  each  island,  about  which  the  inhabitants 
have  had  from  time  immemorial,  bitter  and  interminable 
disputes — the   Jerseymen  contending  theirs   to   be   the 
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best,  and  the  Gueruseymen,  with  equal  pertinacity,  main- 
taining the  superiority  of  their  own,  whilst  the  unpre- 
judiced stranger  declares  he  can  perceiA'e  no  difference 
between  them,  botli  being  equally  good. 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Gowen's  sentiments,  it  may  be 
rem.arked,  that  from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  best  judges  of  cream  and  butter  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  awarded  the  palm  to  Alderney  cows. 
Why  is  it,  that  throughout  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, the  noblemen  and  gentry,  the  owners  often  of  large 
herds  of  Durhams  and  Devons,  always  have  one  or  two 
of  these  "rickety  ffoatakins^'  about  their  parlor  windows 
for  their  own  use?  Because  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
superiority  of  their  cream  and  butter  over  those  of  every 
other  cow.  If  otherwise  wliy  are  the  products  of  their  Dc- 
vons  and  Shorthorns  sent  to  market,  and  not  consumed 
at  their  own  luxurious  and  expensive  tables?  Why  does 
the  cream  from  Alderney  dairies  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don bring  a  higher  price  than  any  other  cream  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  thicker,  richer,  yellower  and  better  than  any 
other  cream?  Mr.  Gowen  would  say,  this  preference 
"can  be  traced  to  some  freak  of  fashion."  Fashion,  no 
doubt,  exercises  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  outer  man 
and  woman,  in  the  shape  of  garments  and  trinkets,  but 
the  great  inside  pocket,  the  stomach,  the  seat  of  taste 
and  even  of  intellect  in  the  millions,  commonly  revolts 
sooner  or  later  at  unsavory  viands  and  would  soon  de- 
clare war,  in  spite  of  fashion,  aganst  thin  and  watery 
cream  and  white  insipid  butter.  AVhy  did  !Mr-  Gowen's 
quondam  neighbor,  the  late  Philip  Physick,  Esq.,  obtain 
for  twenty  years  in  succession  the  premium  for  Alderney 
butter  at  the  cattle  show  of  which  Mr.  G.  is  a  promi- 
nent member,  over  all  other  competitors,  over  every  pound 
of  butter  made  from  Shorthorns  and  Devon's  and  Hol- 
stein,  and  native  cows?  Because  the  judges  Avei-e  influ- 
enced by  fashion,  and  were  not  as  capable  of  judging  of 
the  quality  and  color  and  taste  of  the  numerous  speci- 
mens of  butter  presented  for  competion  as  Mr.  Gowen, 
who  probably  acting  upon  the  principle  of  the  juror,  told 
the  court  that  he  himselfwas  perfectly  satisfied,  but  eleven 
obstinate  fellows  on  the  jury  decided  against  him.  Why 
will  Alderney  butter  now  and  at  any  cattle  show  in  the 
United  States,  obtain  a  premiiim  over  any  other  butter 
however  well  worked  and  printed,  in  spite  of  its  straw 
color  and  deficiency  of  rosy  hue?  Because  it  is  firmer, 
sweeter,  of  a  deeper  yellow  color  and  more  grateful  to 
the  palate  in  every  way,  whether  salted  or  not  salted, 
than  any  other  butter.  But  does  Mr.  Gowen  really  and 
truly  mean  to  affirm  that  Alderney  butter  is  of  a  light 
yellow  or  utraiv  color,  and  does  he  seriously,  or  jesting- 
ly avow  that  he,  or  any  one  else,  ever  saw  butter  the 
color  of  a  rose?  The  truth  is,  the  great  peculiarity  of 
Alderney  butter  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  is  the  deep 
orange  or  saffron  color  pertaining  to  it,  a  color  peculiar 
to  it  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  independent,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  cow,  and  equal  at 
all  times  to  other  butter  made  in  May  or  June,  wlien 
cows  are  fed  upon  grass.  So  uniform  and  constant  is 
this  deep  yellow  tint  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  per- 
suade dairymen  and  marketmen  themselves  that  it  is  not 
colored — men  who  if  they  are  honest,  will  acknowledge 
that  thej'  all  color,  with  annetta,  and  other  articles,  du- 
ring the  winter  their  butter  made  from  common  cows. 


If  yellow  butter,  therefore,  artificially  colored,  will 
bring  a  better  price  in  market  than  white  butter,  as  all 
marketmen  well  know,  why  should  not  butter,  ceteris 
paribus,  colored  by  the  cow,  do  the  same,  and  why  should 
such  cows  be  unprofitable  to  the  farmer?  In  truth 
every  man  who  is /)rac/?crt/(!/,  and  not  theoretically,  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  Alderney  cattle,  well 
knows  that  the  milk  of  a  single  full  bred  cow  of  that 
breed  will  color  the  milk  of  7  or  8  common  cows.  This 
alone  should  be  an  inducement  to  farmers  to  possess 
Alderney  stock,  independently  of  other  considerations, 
which  might  if  necessary  be  easily  enlarged  upon. 

Mr.  Gowen  strongly  intimates  that  an  Alderney  cow 
gives  very  little  milk,  comparing  her  with  common 
road  cows,  that  do  the  same  thing.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that_a  fine  Alderney  cow  will  yield  12  or  14  quarts  of 
milk  a  day,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  that  milk  is  con- 
vei'ted  into  cream,  which  cream,  in  many  instances,  will 
furnish  12  or  14  lbs.  of  butter  a  week.  In  extraordinary 
instances  19  or  20  lbs.  of  butter  a  week  have  been  made 
from  a  single  Alderney  cow,  or  "rickctfy  goat  akin." 
Will  an  enormous  Durham,  which  consumes  as  much 
hay  or  grass  as  an  elephant,  though  she  may  yield  20  or 
30  quarts,  do  any  more?  Admitting  that  she  makes  the 
same  amount  of  butter  or  more,  which  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable to  the  farmer,  the  great  consumer  of  food  or  the 
small  one?  We  once  stepped  from  curiosity  into  Pihoad's 
great  milk  establishment  at  Islington,  near  London,  and 
saAv  999  cows,  all  of  the  Short-Horn  Durham  stock,  un- 
der diff"erent  sheds.  Upon  asking  the  proprietor  why  he 
preferred  these  animals  to  Devons  and  other  stock,  he 
candidly  replied,  '"because  I  sell  milk,  and  Durhams  give 
a  larger  quantity  of  their  blue  milk  than  any  other  cows, 
and  I  can  swear  I  don't  water  it.  If,"  he  continued,  "I 
wished  to  make  butter  T  should  select  Aldernies  or  De- 
vons." It  is  not  calculated  by  these  remarks  to  under- 
value Durhams.  Some  of  them  it  is  known  yield  very 
rich  milk  and  a  large  amount  of  butter.  But  they  are 
"few  and  far  between."  Durhams,  however,  are  objec- 
tionable upon  other  grounds,  and  as  IMr.  Gowen  proba- 
bly alludes  to  them,  when  he  speaks  of  "large,  healthy 
and  fine  animals,"  tliere  can  be  no  impropriety  in  stating 
that  a  Durham  is  an  artificial  animal,  very  subject  to 
disease  and  peculiarly  lialjle  to  consumption,  especially 
in  this  climate.  This  position  could  be  abundantly  for- 
tified if  necessary,  and  it  is  only  mentioned  as  an  ofi"set 
to  Mr.  Gowen's  assertion  or  insinuation  that  an  Alder- 
ney is  delicate  in  constitution  and  liable  to  disease.  This 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  so  far  from  it  indeed  as 
to  be  remarkable  for  their  hardiness  and  freedom  from 
disease,  and  standing  the  cold  of  our  -winter,  and  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  native  stock.  Mr.  Gowen  has  stigmatised 
Aldernies  as  "under  sized,  ill  formed,  and  such  hard 
feeders  that  is  impossible  to  get  beef  on  them." 

A  genuine  thoroagh  bred  Alderney  cow  is  not  much,  if 
any,  smaller  than  a  common  cow  of  native  stock.  The 
"mouse  colored"  cow,  so  commonly  considered  by  him 
and  by  farmers  throughout  Bucks  and  Chester  and  other 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  as  "Aldernies,"  have  not  a  par- 
ticle of  Alderney  blood  in  their  composition.  They  are 
commonly  diminutive  and  mouse  like  it  is  true,  but  their 
skins  and  udilers  are  white,  their  horns  and  tails  thick, 
marks  perfectly  indicative  of  their   blue  milk  and  white 
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butter.  As  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  beef  upon 
them,  this  is  a  gross  mistake  and  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  best  European  writers  on  cattle,  even  those 
that  object  to  Aklcrnies  upon  other  gi-ounds,  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  conceded  by  almost  every  one  that  they 
fatten  easily,  and  in  a  very  short  time  are  ready  for  the 
butcher.  That  an  Alderney  is  an  ill  formed  and  un- 
sightly animal  is  admitted  by  most  writers  to  be  true  ; 
and  yet  these  allegations  ought  to  be  received  in  a  re- 
stricted sense.  It  must  be  conceded,  for  instance,  that 
the  (Old  ensemble  is  disagreeable,  and  well  calculated  to 
produce,  at  first  sight  especially,  unpleasant  reflection, 
but  when  wo  come  to  analyse  individual  points  and  dwell 
upon  conformation  and  expression,  we  are  forcibly  struck 
with  the  sj'mmetry  and  proportion  of  numerous  parts. 
Whei-e  shall  we  find,  for  example,  a  more  bright,  intelli- 
gent and  sparkling  eye,  filled  at  the  same  time  with  soft 
and  dreamy  mildness.  Look,  again,  at  the  small  deli- 
cately formed  head  and  dished  face,  the  small  curved 
horns,  the  neat,  narrow,  well  proportioned  ear,  peculiar- 
ly set  on,  and  capable  of  being  thrown  by  the  animal 
backwards  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  neck.  Observe 
the  smooth,  soft  gloss  and  velvet  like  skin,  the  color  of 
saffron  or  gamboge,  the  long,  very  slender  and  tapering 
tail,  the  thin,  flat,  deer-like  legs,  the  large  abdomen,  a 
sure  indication  of  health  and  nutriment  in  all  animals, 
tlie  uncommordy  conspicuous  milk  veins,  their  unwonted 
length,  the  size  of  gun  barrels,  the  beautifully  formed, 
capacious  udder,  feeling  and  looking  when  cleanly  milk- 
ed out  like  a  buckskin  bag.  Finally  look  at  the  step 
and  action  of  the  animal,  almost  as  quick  and  firm  and 
gi*aceful  in  its  carriage  or  movement  as  a  race  horse. 
But  what  have  we  to  do  with  symmetry  and  beauty  in  a 
cow.  Do  they  conti-ibute  to  the  secretion  of  milk  ?  On 
the  contrary  all  fat,  round,  well  turned,  closely  filled  up 
cows  are  poor  milkers  ;  their  nutriment  is  converted  into 
fat  and  flesh,  they  are  sluggish  and  ungainly  in  their 
movements,  and  are  better  fitted  for  the  knife  than  the 
dairy. 

This  comnmnication  might  be  easily  extended  to  a 
greater  length,  but  shall  be  closed  for  the  present  by  an 
extract  from  the  work  of  the  late  Henry  Coleman,  well 
calculated  to  present  in  an  unfavorable  light  all  Mr. 
Growen  has  advanced  on  the  subject : 

*'0f  all  the  cows  which  I  ever  saw,"  says  Mr.  Cole- 
man, "the  handsomest — that  which  gave  the  best  promise 
of  being  what  a  cow  should  be — was  an  Alderney,  or 
rather,  improved  Guernsey  cow,  brought  from  one  of  the 
Channel  islands,  and  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultur.al  Society  at  Southampton.  She  was  rising 
two  years  old,  of  moderate  size,  compact  and  well 
shaped,  of  that  yellowish  dun  color  which  generally 
characterises  the  breed,  with  a  large  and  golden  udder, 
ear  of  an  orange  color  in  the  inside,  a  clean  and  thin 
neck,  and  the  bright  eye  of  a  gazelle.  They  are  valued 
mostly  for  their  milking  properties,  and  not  so  much  in 
that  respect  for  the  quantity  as  for  the  extraordinary 
rich  and  creamy  quality  of  their  milk,  in  which  certain- 
ly they  surpass  all  other  breeds.  It  is  said  that  no  ani- 
mals will  thrive  faster  when  well  fed,  when  off  their  milk, 
and  their  size  is  not  always  inferior.  I  found  at  Wal- 
beck,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  a  herd  of 
Alderney  cows  of  the  size  of  ordinary  cows,  and  in  good 


condition.  Few  gentlemen  or  noblemen  in  England, 
resident  in  the  country,  are  without  one  or  more  Alder- 
ney cows  for  the  supply  of  their  tables  with  cream  and 
butter,  and  I  never  had  the  slightest  difiBcultyin  instant- 
ly recognising  their  produce.  They  are  kept,  in  some 
proportion,  at  some  of  the  large  dairies  in  England  for 
the  purpose,  by  mixing  their  milk  with  that  of  the  cows  _ 
of  a  different  breed,  of  giving  color  to  the  butter  and 
richness  to  the  cheese.  It  is  objected  to  their  beef  that 
the  fat  of  it  is  too  deeply  yellow,  but  otherwise  it  is  of 
excellent  quality.  Two  oxen  of  this  breed  fattened  by 
Sir  Charles  Morgan,  weighed  alive,  the  one  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  the  other  otie  thousand  s.z 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

To  all  which  what  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say? 

January  17th,  1854.  RUSTIC  US. 


The  American  Handbook  of  Ornamental  Trees. 

BY    THOMAS    Ml.EHAX,    GAUUEXEll. 

A  small  work  of  250  pages,  duodecimo,  under  the 
above  title  has  just  been  issued  by  Lippencott,  Gi'au\bo 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  supplies  a  vacuum  which  has 
long  been  wanted,  is  sufficiently  scientific  for  all  useful 
purposes,  and  we  think  exactly  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  times.  It  will  doubtless  have  a 
wide  circulation.  Over  three  hundred  trees  and  shrubs 
are  enumerated  in  it,  with  a  description  of  their  native 
habitat,  botanical  character,  mode  of  growth,  habits,  and 
soil  most  congenial,  together  with  the  method  of  propaga- 
tion. The  proper  grouping  and  arrangement  of  trees, 
with  respect  to  color,  shade  and  contrast,  to  which  but 
little  attention,  has  been  paid  as  yet  in  this  country,  is 
also  treated  of,  together  with  the  proper  season,  and  cor- 
rect mode  of  transplanting,  prxining,   &c. 

On  looking  over  the  work  we  have  been  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  information  contained  in  such  a  compass, 
and  cordially  recommend  it  to  every  one  who  has  ground 
to  be  planted,  either  in  town  or  country.  The  authors 
extensive  experience,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, as  a  practical  gardener,  has  made  him  familiar 
with  every  tree  and  shrub  he  has  described,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  experienced  Botanist  who  delights  in 
refined  and  extended  technicalities,  the  work  contains  all 
that  is  wanted  to  be  known  by  99  people  out  of  a  100. 
The  Botanical  and  common  names  are  both  given,  with 
a  short  Botanical  description,  with  the  classes  and  orders 
of  both  the  Linncan  and  natural  system,  an  index  ac- 
companies, and  an  appendix  of  plants  but  recently  in- 
troduced. Persons  remitting  seventy-five  cents,  to  the 
author,  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  will  receive  the  work  by  mail 
free  of  Postage. 

We  extract  the  following  excellent  observations  on  the 
Choice  of  Trees. 

For  shade  trees  it  is  considered  advantageous  to  po.ssess 
the  property  of  transplanting  easily.  This  is  a  great  reason 
why  certain  trees  become  so  popular  in  some  districts  as  to 
give  them  a  character.  But.  in  reality,  there  are  no  trees 
difficult  to  transplant.  AVhen  the  true  principles  of  the 
operation  are  understood,  a  beech  may  be  trimpjilanted  as 
easily  as  an  aihvnthus,  or  a  sourgum  as  a  maple.  This  I 
hope  to  make  plain  to  the  reader  as  we  proceed. 

In  choosing  trees,  prefer  tho.se  raised  in  a  nursery  to  those 
growing  naturally  in  the  woods.  MoJt  persons  are  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  latter  to  do  well.  A  glance 
at  the  nature  of  roots  will  teach  us  the  reason.  There  are 
two  sets  of  roots  to  most  trees,  perhaps  to  all.     One  consists 
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of  fibrcD,  the  sole  office  of  which  is  to  draw  matter  from  the 
soil  for  the  use  of  the  tree ;  the  other  of  inie  roofs,  which 
extend  and  keep  the  tree  in  its  position,  affording  at  the 
same  time  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  matter  alisor- 
bod  by  tlie  fibro?.  This  distinction  must  be  well  noted.  Fi- 
bres, as  I  have  repeatedly  proved,  are  ainnial.  dying  out  af- 
ter a  season's  service.  New  fibres  make  their  ap])earanee  as 
the  extendiug  roots  grow;  and  are.  consequently,  farther 
aw.ay  from  the  collar  of  the  tree  in  proportion  to  its  age. 

The  roots  of  trees  have  their  peculiarities  of  divarication 
as  well  as  the  branches.  Some  trees  grow  erect,  or  hori- 
zontal, making  few  side  shoots,  and  looking  always  sparse 
and  thin;  others  branch  and  rebranch  in  every  direction.  So 
it  is  with  their  roots.  The  sour-gum  throws  out  a  few  strong 
roots,  scarcely  nmking  a  single  fork,  while  the  linden  throws 
out  an  adundance  of  rootlets  in  every  direction.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  take  up  a  specimen  of  the  former  by  the  common 
practice,  that  is,  by  opening  a  trench  but  a  few  feet  from 
the  trunk,  wo  fiml  that  though  wo  may  have  a  great  miiny 
roots,  we  have  very  few  or  no  Jib  ret.  They  are  left  with  the 
roots  in  the  ground,  at  their  extremities.  Such  a  tree  is  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  mere  cutting,  and  without  the 
treatment  proper  for  a  cutting  cannot  grow.  Trees  taken  up 
by  the  same  mode,  that  have  an  abundance  of  branching 
roots  are  more  likely  to  have  fibres  near  the  stem  and  so  suc- 
ceed. This  constitutes  the  chief  difTerence  between  a  tree 
that  will  "remove  easily"  and  one  which  will  not. 

It  should  be  an  early  inquiry  whether  a  tree  proposed  to 
bo  transplanted  have  the  above  mentioned  conditions  of  suc- 
cess or  not.  A  tree  from  a  nursery  has  been  transplanted 
when  very  young,  perhaps  several  times.  The  repented  cut- 
tings off  of  the  young  roots  cause  them  to  branch  out  nu- 
merously, attended,  of  course,  by  an  abundance  of  fibres. 
That  is  exjictly  the  tree  for  the  planter.  Trees  from  the 
woods  will  bo  in  a  worse  case.  When  they  are  ])articularly 
desired,  there  are  two  ways  of  procedure.  We  may  dig 
out  a  space  two  feet  deep,  at  from  four  to  six  feet  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  according  to  its  size,  which  will  cut  all 
the  roots  to  that  depth.  Immediately  replace  the  earth,  into 
which  they  will  fibre.  The  following  year  the  tree  may 
be  removed  with  safety.  In  the  other  ease,  the  roots  should 
be  followed  to  their  extremities,  the  fibres  gathered  togeth- 
er carefully,  and  rolled  up  with  the  roots  towards  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  injury.  The 
ball  of  earth  on  which  so  much  care  is  given  to  cultivated 
trees,  is  of  little  importance  in  this  case.  There  being  but 
few  fibres  at  the  base,  the  ball  can  be  of  slight  service,  while 
it  materially  adds  to  the  expense,  and  is  actually  a  draw- 
back by  rendering  the  tree  more  unmanageable. 

In  these  two  modes  of  removal,  success  greatly  depends 
upon  the  operator;  a  careful,  persevering,  determined  hand, 
performs  more  and  with  better  results,  than  a  hasty,  unde- 
cided, and  unpractical  individual.  The  latter  mode,  in  the 
right  kind  of  hands,  will  give  the  most  satisfaction  in  the 
end. 


Wonders  of  the  California  Vegetable  World. 

Dr.  Gibbons,  of  San  Francisco,  speaks  thus  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Fair  lately  held  in  that  city  : 

On  entering  the  room  you  are  struck  with  the  tasteful  de- 
corations and  the  profusion  of  plants,  many  of  which  are 
rare  and  beautiful.  On  the  table  are  several  varieties  of 
squashes,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  21  pounds  ;  onions 
weighing  4  pounds,  and  measuring  22  and  23  inches  in  cir- 
cnmference ;  beets  .36,  38,  49,  and  even  51  pounds — several 
of  the  long  v.ariety,  one  of  which  measures  2  feet  and  8 
inches,  to  which  another  foot  may  be  added  for  the  missing 
extremity,  which  appears  to  have  been  pulled  through  by 
the  antipodes;  sweet  pot.atoes  from  San  Jose,  12  and  13  in- 
ches long,  8  weighing 20  pounds;  carrof.s  5,  8  and  10  pounds, 
and  turnips  raised  to  order  of  any  size  called  for  !  The 
most  striking  feature,  however,  is  the  potatoes,  specimens  of 
which  weighing  4  pounds,  and  measuring  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  have  been  sent  from  all  directions,  San  .Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Alameca,  Oakland,  &c.  There  are  72  bushels  or  700 
pounds,  the  potatoes  raised  at  San  Jose.  Ii  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  vegetable  requires  no  cultivation  in  any  part 
of  California.  The  seed  is  planted  with<mt  manure,  and  not 
a  plough  or  hoe  touches  the  field  till  the  crop  is  gathered. 
These  large  potatoes  are  always  of  the  best  quality  and  nev- 
er hollow  or  false-hearted.  In  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz 
the  potatoe  has  been  attacked  by  an  insect,    which  enters  at 


the  eyes  and  burrows  through  the  tuber  destroying  it.  The 
appearance  of  this  insect  is  an  evil  omen. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  wheat  are  exhibited,  the 
growth  of  California  and  Oregon,  some  of  which  produce 
sixty  to  seventy  bushels  an  acre  :  weight  sixty-five  pounds 
per  bushel.  One  specimen  of  barley  is  exhibited  as  part  of 
a  crop  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  bushels  to  the  acre. 
OatvS  nine  feet  four  inches  high,  and  one  specimen  ten  feet 
seven  inches.  The  specimens  of  flour  are  very  interesting. 
They  are  from  various  quarters  of  California  and  equal  in 
quality  to  the  celebrated  brands  of  Gallego  and  Ilaxall. 

Among  the  fruits  are  grapes.  A  common  weight  of  the 
clusters  being  five  and  six  pounds;  delicious  sugar  peara 
many  of  which  exceed  one  pound — cluster  of  four  on  astern 
weighing  seven  pounils  from  San  .lose.  Pound  pears,  tho 
largest  weighing  two  pounds,  and  AVashington  pears  of  un- 
common size  and  beauty.  Apples  from  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, one  of  which  is  twelve  inches  in  circumference;  three 
apjdes  from  a  single  graft,  one  year  old,  from  San  Jose. 
Pearmaius  and  Seck-no-furthers  from  the  coast  near  Bolinas, 
trees  planted  last  year  and  growing  directly  on  the  borders 
of  tho  ocean  in  a  sunny  nook  backed  by  high  hill?  to  lee- 
ward. 

There  are  many  choice  specimens  of  embroidery  and  nee- 
dle work,  .«hell  work,  and  wax  fruit.  Also,  a  collection  of 
beautiful  alg»,  collected  and  tastefully  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Boston,  of  Monterej'.  Some  luxuriant  specimens  of  a  nox- 
ious plant  called  "obacco.  apparently  not  very  interesting  to 
the  lecturer.  A  quantity  of  mustard  .«eed  weighing  five 
ounces  and  a  half,  the  product  of  three  seeds,  each  seed  pro- 
ducing by  computation  seventy  thousand.  This  is  the  most 
troublesome  weed  in  California,  growing  so  high  as  to  over- 
t.op  one's  head  when  riding  on  a  horse.  It  frequentlj'  takes 
possession  of  a  field  and  ruins  the  crop,  the  stems  growing 
six  inches  in  circumference,  and  effectually  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  scythe  or  sickle. 


Regularity  in  Feeding. 

If  there  is  one  rule  which  may  be  considered  more  im- 
perative than  any  other  in  Sheep  Husband'y,  it  is  that  the 
utmost  regularity  be  preserved  in  feeding.  First,  there 
should  be  regularity  as  to  the  times  of  feeding.  However 
abundantly  provided  for,  when  a  flock  are  foddered  some- 
times at  one  hour  and  sometimes  another — sometimes  three 
times  a  day  and  sometimes  twice — some  days  grain  and 
some  days  none — they  cannot  be  made  to  thrive.  They  will 
do  far  better  on  inferior  keep,  if  fed  with  strict  regularity. 
In  a  climate  where  they  require  hay  three  times  a  day,  tho 
best  times  for  feeding  are  about  sunrise  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  an  hour  before  dark  at  night.  Unlike  cattle  and 
horses,  sheep  do  not  eat  well  in  the  dark,  and  therefore  they 
should  have  time  to  consume  their  feed  before  night  sets  in. 
Noon  is  the  common  time  for  feeding  grain  or  roots,  and  is 
the  best  time  if  but  two  foddi'rings  of  hay  are  given.  If 
the  sheep  receive  hay  three  times,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
consequence  with  which  feeding  the  grain  is  given,  only  that 
the  practice  be  uniform. 

It  is  also  highly  essential  that  there  be  regularity  pre- 
served in  the  amount  fed.  The  consumption  of  hay  will,  it 
is  true,  depend  much  upon  the  weather.  The  keener  the 
cold,  tho  more  sheep  will  eat.  In  the  south  much  would 
also  depend  upon  the  amount  of  grass  obtained.  In  many 
pliices  a  light  daily  foddering  would  suffice — in  others,  a  light 
foddering  placed  in  the  depository  racks  once  in  two  days 
would  answer  the  purpose.  In  the  steady  cold  weather  of 
tho  north,  the  shepherd  readily  learns  to  determine  aliout 
how  much  hay  will  be  consumed  before  the  next  foddering 
time.  And  tliis  is  the  amount  which  should,  a.*  near  as  may 
be,  bo  rc<julurly  fed.  In  feeding  grain  or  roots  there  i.«  no 
difficulty  in  preserving  entire  re'jnlarit;/,  an<l  it  is  vastly 
more  important  than  in  feeding  hay.  Of  the  latter  a  sheep 
will  not  overeat  and  surfeit  itself.  Of  the  former  it  will. 
And  if  not  fed  grain  to  the  point  of  surfeiting,  but  still  over- 
plonfeously^,  it  will  expect  a  like  amount  at  the  next  feeding, 
and  failing  to  receive  it,  will  pine  for  it  and  manifest  uneasi- 
ness. Tlie  effect  of  such  irregularity  on  tiie  stomach  ami 
system  of  any  animal  is  bad — and  the  sheep  suffers  more 
from  it  than  any  other  animal.  I  would  much  rather  that 
my  flock  receive  no  grain  at  all,  than  that  they  receive  it 
without  regard  to  regularity  in  tho  amount.  The  »hepherd 
should  be  required  to  measure  out  the  grain  to  sheep  in  all 
instances — instead  of  guessing  it  out — and  to  measure  it  to 
each  separate  flock. — Sheep  Jiunlandry. 
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BREEDING  STOCK.  i 

The  very  eiToneous  ideii  is  entertained  by  sonic  far-  1 
mcrs  that  the  excellence  of  stock  depends  mcreli/  on  food  • 
and  keep,  and  its  productiveness  and  profit  on  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  farms  is  adduced  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tion. "Quality  goes  in  at  the  mouth,"  "the  value  of  a 
pig  depends  upon  the  trough,"  are  expressions  not  un- 
frequently  heard,  and  are  most  mischievous  in  their  ten- 
dency. They  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  improvement 
in  stock  breeding. 

"While  it  is  true  that  a  cow  or  steer  will  not  make  rich 
milk  or  beef  without  proper  food,  and  the  quantity  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  the  amount  of  food,  still  there 
are  inherent  tendencies  and  dispositions  which  distinguinh 
individual  animals,  and  which  no  treatment  or  manage- 
ment can  materially  alter. 

These  natural  qualities  often  characterise  the  breed, 
and  produce  different  results  under  the  same  circum- 
stances and  from  the  same  treatment.  It  is  by  selecting 
such  individuals  as  have  certain  desirable  qualities,  and 
carefull}'  breeding  them  with  others,  through  a  course  of 
years  with  a  view  to  retain  these  and  also  secure  others, 
that  they  at  last  become  y?;iYf/,  constitutional  and  perma- 
nent. Plerein  lies  the  true  science  of  breeding,  which 
was  pursued  with  such  success  by  Charles  Colling,  under 
■whose  auspices  the  Short-Horns  have  attained  their 
present  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed above  all  other  breeders  of  his  day  by  a  fine  discrimi- 
nating touch,  which  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  flesh  and  tendency  to  fatten,  to  which  much  of 
his  extraordinai-y  success  is  attributed. 

His  great  starting  point  was  to  secure  such  animals  as 
had  the  inclination  to  fatten.  This  he  never  lost  sight  of 
whatever  else  he  desired  to  secure,  and  the  improved 
Short-Horn  of  the  present  d.ay  retains  this  peculiarity  to 
a  greater  degree  than  any  other  breed  now  kJiown.  One 
of  our  recent  foreign  exchanges  has  an  excellent  article 
on  the  subject  from  which  we  extract  the  following,  and 
illustrates  the  above  views  by  analogy  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Referring  to  the  exj^eriments  of  Mr.  Lawes 
some  years  ago,  it  says  : 

He  showed  that  it  was  the  quantity  rather  than  the  char- 
acter of  produce  that  was  capable  of  modification  by  .skilful 
management  in  this  particular :  that,  whatever  naturally 
were  the  eh.iracteristic  features  of  any  plant,  the  develop- 
ment and  not  the  alteration  of  those  features  was  all  that 
lay  within  the  .scope  of  the  mere  art  of  cultivation.  You 
could  not  by  the  skilful  use  of  nitrogenous  manure  increase 
the  nitrofjenoim  character  of  the  wheat  grown  upon  it;  all 
that  you  could  hope  to  do  was  to  dovelope  to  its  utmost  the 
character,  whatever  thnt  might  bo,  of  the  grain  that  wns  be- 
ing grown.  Wheat  is  particularly  a  st;irehy  seed  :  and  Mr. 
Lawes  found  that,  by  the  proper  use  of  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures, that  grain  became  richer,  not  in  gluten  and  its  other 
nitrogenous  ingredients,  but  in  starch  its  natural  product. 
The  whole  ]>lant  exhibited  a  more  vigi>rons  growth,  and 
proved  both  more  abundimt  in  produce  and  more  mnrked  in 
the  natural  character  of  that  produce  than  ordinarily  it  wiis. 
If,  therefore,  any  one  should  desire  to  procure  a  produce  of 
a  different  sort,  he  uuist  aim  at  it  from  the  very  beginning 
by  impressing  a  different  cliaracter  on  the  plant  he  grows, 
rather  than  in  the  course  of  cultivation  by  varying  the 
treatment  of  the  plant  in  respect  of  manure.  It  is  by  hy- 
bridising artificially,  or  by  selection,  which  is  just  choosing 
instances  of  natural  hyl>ridising — so  obtaining  plants  with  a 
natural  bent  towards  the  end  at  which  you  aim — and  then 
by  artificial  stimulants  which  will  give  them  an  extra-natu- 
ral impulse  along  the  course  their  nature  dictates,  tluit  tliis 
end  at  wliich  you  aim  can  alone  be  fully  reached. 

Now  all  this  finds  its  parallel  and  close  analogy  in  the  an- 


imal world.  We  have,  during  the  past  week,  examined  sev- 
eral herds  of  cattle  comprising  at  least  500  head  of  stock, 
and  yielding  among  them  three  different  kinds  of  produce. 
And  we  have  been  exceedingly  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
the  management,  along  with  the  diversity  of  the  result. 
Just  as  two  fields  shall  be  manured  and  cultivated  alike, 
and  yet  the  vegetable  produce  at  harvest  differ  exceedingly, 
owing  to  original  and  iidierent  difference  in  the  plants,  and 
to  that  alone  ;  so  hero  were  cattle  yielding  beef,  or  milk,  or 
young  stock  of  peculiar  qualitj',  according  to  the  original 
and  inherent  character  of  the  animals,  and  to  that  alone. 

The  following  is  the  treatment  at  one  of  the  places  wo 
have  lately  visited.  The  cattle  are  fed  at  half-past  5  in  the 
morning  with  a  bushel  of  grains  between  two,  after  6  they 
have  about  4  lbs.  weight  of'  hay  apiece,  and  at  9  they  get 
an  oilcake  between  two,  or  .3  IIjs.  each  ;  after  that  another 
bushel  of  grains  between  two,  and  the}'  are  then  let  out,  two 
at  a  time,  for  a  few  minutes  to  water ;  they  then  come  in  to 
a  clean  fresh  bed.  and  lie  down  till  the  afternoon  ;  they  then 
receive  .30  lbs.  of  Mangold  Wurtzel  apiece,  and  at  night  get 
•4  or  5  lbs.  more  hay.  Now  can  any  one  tell  whether  that  is 
meant  for  milk  or  beef — or  breeding  stock?  Peih;'.])s  the 
last  is  the  least  likely  to  be  named  ;  but  wo  know  tliat  tljo 
proverb  still  detains  with  many,  "that  more  than  half  the 
quality  of  a  beast  goes  in  at  the  mouth."' 

The  bill  of  daily  fare  just  quoted  is,  in  fact,  that  at  tho 
present  tirje  of  a  great  dairy  establishment  in  Camden 
Town  ;  but  that  it  would  be  as  adniirally  adapted  for  ma- 
king beef  as  it  is  for  making  milk,  is  proved  by  experience 
of  it  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Brown,  the  intelligent  owner  of  tho 
herd,  tells  us  no  difference  is  made  in  the  treatment  of  tho 
animals;  and  those  which  are  running  dry  get  rapidly  fat  on 
the  very  same  food  as  is  given  to  the  good  milkers  in  ad- 
joining stalls.  Some  of  them  may  yield  1(5  to  20  quarts  a 
day,  though  the  avor.age  of  the  herd  and  of  the  year  doe-s 
not  much  exceed  10  quarts  each  a  day,  and  good  milkers  are 
bare  of  flesh  on  the  very  food  which  is  making  Christmas 
beef  beside  them.  Here,  then,  the  lesson  is  plainly  taught 
that  quality  of  animal,  even  more  than  quality  of  food, 
guides  an<l  produces  the  result.  And  "quality  of  animal," 
we  must  remember,  does  not  "go  in  at  the  mouth  ;"  it  i« 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  until  the  tem- 
perament, habit  of  growth  and  natural  tendencies  become 
fixed  and  constitutional.  At  the  Laker  Street  Bazaar,  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  there  has  been  many  an  animal  covered 
thick  with  flesli,  which  has  been  fed  no  better  than  many  a 
milk  cow  with  projecting  bones  is  now  being  fed  in  the  Lon- 
don byres  ;  and  at  Hendon  we  have  seen  heifers  out  at  grass 
in  which  no  stinting  of  food  seems  able  to  keep  down  the 
natural  tendency  to  fat. 

Mr.  Pusey  takes  the  case  of  a  farm  maintaining  a  flock  of 
300  sheep  half  a  century  ago,  but  capable  now  of  keeping 
double  the  nundjer;  and  he  shows  how,  though  the  number 
is  only  doubled,  the  annual  supply  of  meat  from  that  farm  is 
six-fold  what  it  was  ;  for  if  the  art  of  the  cultivator  has 
doubled  its  ability,  that  of  the  breeder  has  increased  three- 
fold— if  owing  to  well  directed  exertions  on  the  one  side, 
food  for  twice  the  number  of  stock  is  provided,  yet,  owing 
to  exertions  on  the  other,  the  same  number  of  stock  will  in 
the  consumption  of  the  same  food  produce  three  times  as 
much  flesh. 

In  olden  time  the  flock  when  numbered  in  summer  would 
consist  of  ewe  and  lamb,  shearling,    two-shear,  three-shear, 
and  perhaps  four-shear  sheep,  respectively,  ordy  the  last  be- 
ing ready  for  the  butcher  ;  the  food  of  five   and  perhaps  six 
l)er  annum  thus  resulting  in  the   maturity  of  (me  ;    but  now 
the  flock,  counted  earlier  in  the    season    than  before,  is  tho 
ewe,  its  laudi,  and  a  shearling  already  fit  for  slaughter.  The 
food  of  four  or  five  as  one,    was  needed  to  produce    one  fat 
'  sheep  a  year,  but  now  the  food  of  two  suffices    for  that  pur- 
!  pose.     And  the  history  of  cattle  is  quite  as  instructive  :   the 
I  influence  of  skill  in  the  breeding  has  tended  to  as    gre.-vt  an 
j  economy  in  the  feeding — as    great   a  produce  of  meat  from 
1  the  consumption  of  a  given  quantity  of  food^ — in  the  case  of 
i  cattle  as  in  that  of  shec]).     All  this  is  proved  by  the  way  in 
!  which  the  same  food  acts  respectively  upon    well-bred  oxen 
and  on  mongrels,  in  tho  oxperici'.ce  of  all    Vrecdcrs  and  all 
feeders. 


A  Gre.\.t  Whe.vt  Crop. — The  Le  Roy,  (X.  Y.,)  Brumcrat 
says  that  Hon.  A.  S.  Upham,  of  that  village,  from  a  field  of 
100  acres,  has  raised  and  cathcrcd  in  good  order  3,C00  bush- 
els of  wheat  this  season. 


J^'T  ^^-^-^ 


Durham  Cow,  Juno  3d,  owued  by  Gerard  Cope,  near  West  Ciiesier,  Chester  couiitj",  Pa. 

sire,  Louis  riiillippc,  rtam,  Juno  the  2'i.  by  \\\v.  impoiicd  Bull,  "His  Grace,"  Rnuid  lUxiu,  '•Juno  tae  IsU"  bsjotteii  in  Enslaiifl  by  "Cli.irley," 

screat  grand  dara,  "Red  Hose,"  (imported  i.y  Paschall  Morris,)  by  youncr  "Magnum  Bonum,''  sr.  gr.  e:.  d.  by  "Bamipton."  gr.  pr.  (;r.  g.  d.  by 

Nortliumbcvland,"  a  son  of  "Comet."    "Louis  {"hillippe"  was  got  by  "Henry  Clay,"  dam.  tUo  import'id  cow  "Bessy,"  tiiat  made  over  15  lbs. 

of  butter  In  a  single  week.    Juno  the  3J  i<it>k  the  lirst  premium  for  the  best  thorough  bred  Durham  Cow,  at  the  recent  show  of  the  Che3t<-'r 

County  Agriculiural  Society. 

We  were  compelled,  much  to  our  chagrin,  to  defer  publishing  a  likeness  of  this  cow  in  the  last  December  number,  owing  to  the  portrait  thep 
pcojiareU  contaiuing  several  defects.    The  above  portrait,  engraved  by  Clarkson,  is  more  accurate. 


"^^ 


DUKKAM  BlULL  XAPIKK. 


.„*'i''®n?1*'^l^'\l''."^^^1;^'',r!?l"  ''-im- "F'«ti":>  •'l!"  irrand  d.im,  in;ported  "i'.iu:.v  ii."    "I'-.ianv  .-?  ]"  w  .■;  !.■•.  d  bv  Geo.  Vail.  •<  'n-or.  N>w  Vnrk. 
».»-,i  by  Ihomaa  Bates,  Ksq.,  of  Kirk  Lcavington,  \orkshlre,  Kngand  a  id  imjjo  ted  by  Geo.  Vail.  Ks:^ 
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Allen's  Improved  Mowing  MaoMne,  Patented  Nov.  8, 1853. 

The  above  machine  is  similar  in  many  respecU  to  Ketch- 
um's  Mowing  Machine,  and  from  its  simplicitj'  and  cheap- 
ness is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  mosi  efficient 
implements  now  out.  Among  its  advantages  are,  the 
easy  draught  for  the  team  and  not  being  liable  to  choke  or 
clog,  and  facility  for  running  over  the  fields,  or  road  as 
well  as  a  common  horso  cart.  The  side  wheel  and  jointed 
axle,  and  spring,  save  the  necessity  of  loading  when  moved, 
and  allow  the  machine  to  vibr.'.te  to  suit  uneven  ground. 

The  cutters  need  but  little  grinding,  sixty  acres  having 
been  cut  with  it  in  the  best  manner,  without  grinding.  This 
is  principally  owing  to  the  stationary  blade,  which  the  vi- 
brating blades  work  against. 

Some  of  Allen's  Mowers  have  mowed  two  to  throe  hun- 
dred acres,  without  a  wheel  having  given  way  or  a  cog  be- 
ing broken  so  far  as  heard  from. 

One  of  the  machines  can  be  seen  at  Paschall  Morris  & 
Go's.  Agricultural  Warehouse,  and  Seed  Store,  north  east 
corner  of  7th  and  Market  sts.,  Philadelphia,  who  are  agents 
for  the  sale  of  them. 


Susquehanna  County  Agricultural  Society. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  fol- 
loAving  premiums  were  awai-dcd : 

To  JuPfiE  Jessup,  the  first  premium  on  winter  Wheat, 
for  33  bushels,  weighing  6u  lbs.,  to  the  acre. 

To  .Joiix  Hareixgtox,  first  premium  on  Corn,  for  fi6 
bushels,  weighing  60  lbs.,  to  the  acre — measured  and 
weighed,  fit  for  market. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :— 

President — Caleb  Carmalt. 

Vice  Presidents — llufus  Smith,  Amos  G.  Bailey. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Thomas  Nicholson. 

Recording  Secretary — Wm.  11.  Jessup. 

Treasurer — George  Fuller. 

Managers — Abel  Cassidey,  Stanley  Furrel,  Amherst 
Carpenter,  Perrin  Wells,  Samuel  II.  Sayre,  Robert  J.  Kent. 


Tredyf&in  Agricultural  Society. 
This  spirited  little  association  has  lield  a  number  of 
meetings  during  the  present  season,  at  which  much  val- 
uable information  has  been  inculcated.  Among  those 
who  have  lectured  before  the  Society,  is  our  friend  jNIaj. 
Freas,  editor  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph.  A  sketch 
of  the  address,  embodying  some  extracts,  was  promised 
us  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present,  but  we  have  as  j^et 
got  nothing  beyond  the  promise. 


Philadolpliia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  held  a  few  evenings  since,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President— A.  L.  Elwyn,  M.  D. 

Vice  Presidents — Anthony  T.  Xevvbold  and  Aaron  Cle- 
ment. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Sidney  G.  Fisher. 

Recording  Secretary — Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary — P.  R.  Frcas. 

Treasurer — George  Bliglit. 

Executive  Committee — David  Landreth,  Dennis  Kelly, 
A.  S.  Roberts,  Anthony  T.  Newhold,  Samuel  C.  Ford, 
Charles  W.  Harrison. 


The  Next  State  Fair. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Penns3'lvania  State 
Agricultural  Society  passed  a  resolution  on  tlie  17th  of 
January  last,  designating  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  days 
of  September  next  for  the  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show, 
and  appointed  Isaac  G.  McKinley,  A.  R.  Mcllvaine  and 
A.  L.  Elwin,  a  committee  to  receive  proposals,  and  make 
report  to  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  to  be  held  in  April. 

Reading,  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  have  each  been 
mentioned  as  the  most  eligible  place  for  the  next  fair. 
Other  jilaces  may  yet  put  forward  their  claims.  Com- 
munications may  be  addressed  to  the  committee  jointly 
at  Harrisburg,  or  to  cither  of  the  members  at  their  resi- 
dences;— I.  G.  ^IcKinley,  Ilarrisburh;  A.  R.  Mcllvaine, 
Brandywine  Manor;  or  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwin,  Philadelphia. 


Offlcers  Schuylkill  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  annual  election  of  the  Scliuylkill  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  on  the  3d  of  January  last.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Hon.  J.  Hammer. 

Vice  Presidents — Joshua  Bock,  .J.  ./.  Paxson. 

Recording  Secretary  and  Librarian — J.  S.  Keller. 

CoiTCsponding  Secretary — John  Baiinan. 

Treasurer — W.  A.  Hammer. 

Curators — Dr.  J.  F.  Trcichler,  Reuben  Pcalc. 
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Annual  Meeting:  of  the   Ponna.   Horticultural  Society. 

Tho  Annual  .AlL-otin-  of  the  Society  was  hold  on  TiK'sday, 
January  17,  185  k 

Caleb  Cope  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Nathaniel 
Knowles  appointed  Secretary. 

The  object  being  stated  by  the  Chairman  to  be  the  election 
of  officers,  Thomas  Clark  and  Charles  Ilarmar  were  appoint- 
ed tellers,  who,  after  the  ballotting.  reported  that  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  had  roccivd  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
whereupon  the  Chairman  announced  t)iat  they  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Gen.  Robert  PATTEnsox. 

Vice  Presidents — .James  Dundas,  W.  D.  Brinkle,  M.  D., 
Richard  Price  and  Robert  Cornelius. 

Treasurer — John  Thomas. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Thomas  C.  Percival. 

Recording  Secretary — Thomas  P.  James. 

Professor  of  Entomology — Samuel  S.  Haldeman,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Botany — William  Darlington,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistrv — Robert  Hare,  M. 
D. 


An  Interim  Fruit  Report  for  December. 

Piiii.ADJiLPniA,  December  20,  1853. 
To  the  President  Ponn.  Ilort.  Society. 

The  Fruit  Committee  respectfully  report  that  since  the 
Xovomber  meeting  of  the  Society,  "the  following  fruits  have 
been  received  by  them : 

From  Jfrn.  J.  R.  Littimer. — Pears  /or  their  Ha/He,  grown 
by  Dr.  Charles  Kuhn  of  this  city.  These  were  unusually 
fine  specimens  of  the  EnJtasen'e. 

From  Lloi/d  N.  Roijcrs,  Esq. — Baltimore — Fifteen  varie- 
ties of  Pears. 

1.  The  Bir. — Although  the  specimen  received  was  not  so 
largo  as  some  we  have  seen,  yet  it  was  in  quality  "best." 

2.  Pezi  de  la  Motte. — This  variety  is  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive; the  fruit  is  fiir,  of  lino  texture,  and  buttery,  but  so 
utterly  destitute  of  flavor  as  to  be  worthless. 

8.  Urhaniste. — Specimens  very  fine.  This  Flemish  varie- 
ty is  one  of  the  best  of  the  foreign  pears.  In  the  November 
number  of  Ilovey's  Magazine,  we  are  told  th.it  "the  Beurre 
Soule  has  long  been  familliar  to  Boston  Pomologists  as  the 
Urbaniste."'  In  regarding  the  Beurre  Soule  and  the  Urban- 
iste  identical,  the  Boston  Pomologists  are,  we  think,  in  error. 
The  specimens  of  the  former  exhibited  in  1848,  as  was  re- 
marked at  the  time  hy  one  of  their  ablest  Pomologists,  bore 
.some  resemblance  to  the  llanners  (Cushing,)  much  more  so 
indeed  than  to  the  Urbaniste,  though  we  do  not  consider  it 
synonymous  with  either  of  them. 

4.  General  Taylor. — Size,  under  medium,  two  .and  a  half 
inches  long  by  two  and  .a  half  wide;  form,  tni-binicate,  ob- 
scurely pj'riforra,  broad  at  the  crown ;  co/or  cinnamon  russet,  be- 
coming fawn  on  the  exposed  side;  stem,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long  and  one-eighth  thick,  inserted  into  a  very  small  cav- 
ity; calyx,  partially  closed,  set  in  a  broad,  not  very  deep,  fur- 
rowed basin;  core,  medium;  seed,  dark  brown,  ovate,  no  an- 
gle at  the  obtuse  end;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  granular,  be- 
coming buttery  and  melting,  but  somewhat  gritty  at  the 
core;  flavor,  as  high  as  the  Seckel.  aroma  delicious;  quality 
"best;"  maturity,  November.  The  General  Taylor  is  believed 
to  bo  a  native  of  Maryland.  The  tree  supposed  to  be  the 
original  one  grows  near  Baltimore,  and  is  about  25  or  30 
years  old.  It  presents  no  evidence  of  h.aving  been  worked, 
and  Mr.  Rogers  assures  us  that  scions  taken  from  suckers, 
which  spring  up  from  its  root,  h.ave  born  fruit  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  of  the  parent  tree.  Wo  commend  the  vari- 
ety to  the  attention  of  Pomologists. 

The  following  eleven  kinds  were  not  in  condition  for  eat- 
ing: Bleecker's  3feadoto,  IJowiiton,  Fii/ue,  Fortunee  de  Paris, 
Jekworth,  McLauf/hlin,  Ne  Plus  Jfeuris,  Sabine  d'Hiver, 
Verte  Longue,    Winter  Crassnne,  and  one  unknown. 

From  Isaac  B.  Baxter — Very  large  and  exceedingly  fine 
specimens  of  the  Duchess  d'Angnulone  and  Passe   Colmar. 

From  Charles  Kesslcr,  Esq.,  Reading. —  Two  varieties  of 
Pears,  a.uA  five  varieties  of  Apples, 

1.  The  Beading  Pear. — A  desirable  winter  variety,  which 
has  more  than  once  been  favorably  noticed  by  us.  Not  yet 
mature. 


2.  Winter  Pear. — Me<Uum  size,  roundish,  fair  yellow;  for 
the  table,  scarcely  "ijood"  in  quality. 

3.  Apple,  grown  by  Mr.  William  Young,  of  Reading. 
Size,  large,  three  and  five-eighths  inches  long  by  three  and 
three-eighths  broad ; _/'<7/vh,  conical:  color,  beautifully  striped 
and  mottled  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground;  sYem,  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long  and  one-twelfth  thick,  inserted  in  a  moder- 
ately wide,  deep,  aeeuminate  cavity;  caly.r,  small,  closed,  set 
in  a  narrow,  very  superficial,  wrinkled  basin;  seed,  medium, 
plump,  ov.al;  core,  large;  Jlesh,  not  very  juicy;  favor,  plea- 
sant;  quality   "(food." 

4.  Apple  grown  by  Mr.  Jacob  Kurr,  Middleburg,  Bethel 
Township,  Berks  county.  Size,  above  medium,  two  and 
seven-eighths  inches  long  by  three  .and  five-sixteenths  broad; 

form  round  oblate,  obscurely  conical;  color,  fair  yellow  white, 
with  crimson  blush,  containing  one  or  more  distinct  white 
spaces  or  streaks  on  the  blush;  stem,  five  eighths  of  an  inch 
long  and  one  twelfth  thick,  inserted  in  a  wide,  deep  cavity; 
caly.r,  small,  closed,  sot  in  a  small,  shallow,  slightly  furrow- 
ed basin;  seerf,  dark  brown,  plump,  ovate ; y?es/i,  tender,  rath- 
er dry  ;y?oi'or,  pleasant;   quality  "good." 

5.  Apple  grown  near  Reading.  Size,  below  medium,  two 
and  a  half  inches  long  by  two  and  three-fourths  broad  ;/o/-ot 
roundish;  color,  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brown  blush;  stem, 
vari.able,  from  five  sixteeiths  to  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long 
and  one-twelfth  thick,  inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow,  aeeumi- 
nate cavity;  calyx,  large,  closed,  set  in  a  dee]),  rather  wide, 
obscurely  plaited  basin;  seerf,  light  brown,  broad,  flat;  /lesh, 
fine  texture  ;_/?ra(;oc,  delicately  VLTomatic;  quality  "very  good." 

6.  Apple  grown  by  Samuel  Zoiber,  Esq.,  of  Reading.  Size, 
below  medium,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  by  two  and 
seven-eigths  broad ;/o/vh,  round-oblate;  color,  rod  in  stripes 
of  ditferent  hues,  russeted  .ibout  the  base;  stem,  three-fourths 
to  one  inch  long  and  one  twelfth  thick,  inserted  in  a  moder- 
ately wide,  not  very  deep,  russeted  cavity;  calyx,  small, 
closed,  set  in  a  very  small,  plaited  basin,  sometimes  almost 
obsolete ;  /7cs/(,  crisp  sub  acid;  quality  "good." 

7.  The  Yost, — a  fine  apple  which  has  been  noticed  in  sev- 
eral of  our  Reports. 

From  Wm.  V.  Pettit,  Esq.,  of  Colonnade  Row. — A  very 
large  specimen  of  the  Niles  Pear.  Size,  four  inches  long  by 
three  and  three-fourths  broad  and  weighing  one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds ;/o)-Hi,  roundish,  oblong;  color,  yellow  at  ma- 
turity, with  many  russet  dots;  «<ent,  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
long  and  one-fifth  thick,  inserted  In  a  narrow,  rather  deep, 
furrowed  cavity;  calyx,  small,  closed,  set  in  a  deep  narrow 
regular  basin;  seed,  light  brown,  large,  plumji,  long,  acumi- 
nate; /?c«/i,  somewhat  granular,  becoming  buttery  ;y/aror,  not 
high,  but  sacchiirine  and  i)leasant;  quality  "very  good ;"  ma- 
turity, December;  an  abundant  bearer  of  large  and  fair  fruit. 
Thisisa  foreign  v.ariety,  imported  from  France,  by  the  Hon. 
Jno.  M.  Niles,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  imported  tree  was  sent 
by  him  some  years  ago,  to  his  friend  Wm.  V.  Pettit,  Esq., 
of  this  city.  Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  it,  by  Mrs. 
Catharine  Stanley,  of  East  Hartford— an  Hononary  and  Cor- 
responding member  of  our  Society,  and  distinguished  as  well 
for  her  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  accomplishments,  as 
for  her  zealous,  and  untiring  devotion  to  Horticulture.  Being 
unable  to  recognize  the  variety,  and  its  true  name  having 
been  lost,  we  design.ated  it  the  Niles.  Some  of  the  Boston 
Pomologists,  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  Easter  Beurre 
th.an  we  are,  consider  it  that  variety;  while  others  unhesi- 
tatingly .say  it  is  not  the  Easter  Beurre.  AVithout  giving  a 
decided  opinion  on  this  point,  we  will  merely  remark  that  it 
differs  from  the  specimens  we  have  been  in  the  hal)it  of  see- 
ing of  the  latter,  in  being  more  oblong  in  form,  of  a  more 
yellow  color,  having  a  longer  stem,  a  deejjcr  and  more  reg- 
ular basin,  and  in  its  earlier  period  of  maturity. 

From  Mr.  Alexander  I'arker — Tuo  varieties  Pears. — One 
is  called  a  Xative  Butter  Pear,  and  resembles  the  Petre;  the 
the  specimen  is  too  much  dec.aj'ed  for  us  to  form  any  opinion 
of  its  quality.  The  others,  sent  for  their  name,  are  tho 
Echasserie. 

From  J)r.  J.  K.  Eshelman,  Downingtown — Pears  for  their 
name. — The  specimens  sent  were  not  in  eating  order;  but  in 
their  configuration  and  general  appearance  they  resembled 
the  St.  Germain. 

From  Mrs.  .John  B.  Lattimer — The  Cushing  Raspberry, 
grown  by  Hartman  Kuhn,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  Specimens 
remarkably  fine.  The  autumnal  fruit  of  this  twice-bearing 
variety  is  even  larger  than  that  which  ripens  in  summer,  at 
the  usual  raspberry  season. 

From  Mr.  H.  B.  Lindley,  Athens,  Ohio,  through  Caleb 
Cope,  Esq. — Fine  Sjiecimens  of  an  Ajiple  for  its  name.     Size, 
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large,  three  and  five-eij^hths  inches  long,  by  three  and  five- 
eighths  broad; /orm,  (thlong-trunuate;  color,  rod  in  Ftripes, 
with  occasionally,  russet  markings;  stem,  half  an  inch  long, 
sometimes  very  thick  and  fleshy,  often  rather  slender  with  a 
fleshy  appendage  one  side,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  not  very  deep 
cavity;  cah/.r,  medium,  partially  reflexed,  set  in  arather  shal- 
low, plaited  basin;  need,  small,  dark  brown,  ovate ,  eo)-c  large; 
fe^h,  rather  dry  and  mealy,  perhaps  from  being  over-rii)e; 
flavor,  pleasant:  qualiti/  '•f/ood."  This  variety  is  unknown 
to  us.  Whether  it  is  of  Western  origin,  or  an  Eastern  kind 
so  altered  by  the  soil  and  climnte  of  the  West  as  not  to 
be  recognized  by  us,  we  arc  unable  to  say.  The  forthcom- 
ing pomologieal  work  of  F.  R.  Elliott,  Esq.,  which  wo  are 
anxiously  looking  for,  will  no  donbt  furnish  us  with  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  fruits  of  the  West,  and 
relieve  us  of  no  little  of  the  uncertainty  and  perplexity  that 
now  embarrass  us. 

From  Dr.  James  S.  Biimne;/,  Fishkill  Landing,  Duchess 
county.  New  York — A  Penr  and  two  rarieties  of  Apples. 

1.  The  Pear  resembles  the  Martin  Sec,  and  is  probably 
that  variety.  Formerly  the  Martin  Sec  was  much  esteemed 
for  drying  and  other  culinary  uses,  but  is  now  seldom  cul- 
tivated. 

2.  Bueh  Favorite,  sometimes  called  Spotted  or  Grey  Pip- 
pin, grown  by  Dr.  Rumsey  from  a  seiou  obtained  in  Albany. 
Size,  full  medium,  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by  three  and 
one-eighth  broad :  /or;ii,  roundish,  color,  greenish  yellow, 
with  a  faint  fawn  cheek;  stem,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  accuminato,  russeted  cavity: 
tabjx.  medium,  set  in  a  deep,  moderately  wide,  furrowed  ba- 
sin ;  fiesh,  a  little  tough  owingprobably  to  the  specimen  being 
a.  little  shrivelled:  //aro?',  partakes  somewhat  of  that  of  the 
Newtown  Pippin,  though  in  an  inferior  degree;  qunlity 
*'fjfood."  The  shrivelled  comlition  of  the  fruit  may  have 
caused  us  to  give  this  variety  less  merit  than  it  deserves. 

3.  An  exceed iiKjli)  beautiful  Apple,  grown  by  H.  W.  Sar- 
gent, Esq.,  Wodenethe,  Fishkill  Landing.  Size,  large,  three 
inches  long  by  three  and  .a  half  in  width  -.form,  broadly  con- 
ical, obscurely  ribbed:  color,  waxen  yellow,  with  a  brilliant 
vermilion  cheek;  stem,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
slender,  inserted  in  a  wide,  deep  cavity;  cali/.r,  small,  closed, 
set  in  a  narrow,  ratherdeep,  furrowed  basin;  core,  largo;  seed. 
light  brown,  very  small,  roundish,  terminating  abruptly  in 
an  acute  point  -.flesh,  pale  yellow,  fine  texture,  tender  mod- 
erately juicy  ;^ai'dr,  mild  and  pleasant:  qiLalitif  "very  fjood." 
The  tree  which  bore  this  fruit  is  small,  has  just  come  into 
bearing,  and  is  supposed  to  be  some  known  kind.  It  is  not 
the  White  Callville.  The  fruit  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  Belmont,  which,  however  is  rarely  so  conical. 
If  some  friend  would  have  the  kindness  to  send  us  spoei- 
mens  of  the  Belmont,  we  might,  possibly,  be  able  to  do'-ide 
whether  it  is  identical  with  the  kind  just  described.  The 
seed  of  the  latter  are  peculiar,  few  apples  of  its  si/.e  have 
so  small  ai  seed,  and  still  fewer  of  its  form  possess  seed  so 
short  and  roundish.  Be  it  what  variety  it  may,  its  "very 
good"  quality,  fine  size,  handsome,  form  and  lirilliant  color- 
ing, appropriately  adapt  it  to  the  table,  and  render  it  emi- 
nently worthy  of  extensive  cultivation,  if  it  should  succeed 
as  well  in  other  localities  as  at  Wodenethe  Scions,  we  tnist, 
will  be  freely  disseminated  by  Mr.  Sargent  and  Dr.  Rumsey. 

Bell's  Hi/brid. — In  noticing  this  interesting  nut  in  our  last 
report,  we  stated,  from  information  we  had  received,  that 
Mr.  Joshua  Pierce,  a  skillful  nurseryman  of  Washington, 
had  "succeeded  in  tiro  instances,  in  (/raftinf/  this  rarieti/  of 
the  English  Walnnf."  Mr.  Peirce  has  since  informed  us 
that  this  statement  is  partially  incorrect.  It  is  true,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  two  instances  in  grafting  the  Hybrid  not,  however, 
on  the  English  Walnut,  but  on  the  Butternut.  Scions  were 
inserted,  in  various  ways,  by  him,  on  about  a  dozen  stocks 
of  the  English  Walnut  witiiout  union  taking  place  in  .a  sin- 
gle instance.  These  stocks  having  been  transplanted  once 
a  mcmth  previously,  may,  as  he  intimates,  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  failure  of  the  ojjeration.  In  tlie  two  cases 
in  which  he  was  successful  in  working  the  Hybrid  on  the 
Butternut,  his  mode  of  grafting  dittered  from  any  of  those  in 
ordinary  use,  and  requires  speci.-il  notice.  In  our  preceding 
report  we  alluded  to  the  great  want  of  success  experienced 
by  horticulturists  in  grafting  the  AValnut,  and  recommen- 
ded two  ways  of  obviating  the  difheulty.  Mr.  Peirce  de- 
serves our  cordial  thanks  for  comnnmicating  to  us  a  third 
one,  which  in  his  hands  has  been  attended  liy  ]ironiis- 
ing  result^s.  And  that  we  might  clearly  comprehend  it, 
he    very  kindly  tent   to  a   member   of  the    Committee    one 


of  the  two  trees  he  had  successfully  worked.  His  mode, 
which  is  a  species  of  inarching  or  grafting  by  approach, 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  A  portion  of  the 
scion,  at  a  point  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  its 
lower  end,  is  p.ared  away,  well  down  into  the  alburnum,  twu 
inches  in  length;  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  stock,  near 
its  crown,  is  also  removed.  The  scion  and  the  stock,  after 
being  both  tongued,  are  to  be  accurately  adjusted,  so  that 
Uio  inner  bark  of  the  two  siiall  be  in  exact  apposition. 
He  then  binds  them  firmly  together,  with  a  strip  of  bass  mat- 
ting, and  applies  a  covering  of  grafting  clay ;  after  which 
the  earth  is  heaped  up  around  it.  Bef<irc  proceeding  to  the 
operation,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  remove  the  earth  from 
about  the  root  of  the  stock  sufficiently  far  to  enable  the 
hocl  of  the  scion  to  penetrate  some  distance  below  the  sur- 
face. Mr.  Peirce  thinks  he  removed  the  top  of  the  stock  at 
the  time  the  graft  was  inserted,  but  suggests  the  propriety  of 
allowing  it  to  remain  until  complete  union  between  the  scion 
and  the  stock  is  firmly  established,  and  then  cutting  it  off 
close  down  to  the  point  of  connection.  The  theoretical  ad- 
viiiitages  of  the  mode  of  grafting  now  described,  in  cases  of 
unusual  difficulty,  are  obvious:  and  its  practical  utility  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  worked  si)ccimen  very  kindly 
forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Peirce.  Although  not  entirely  novel, 
the  plan  had  probably  never  before  been  resorted  to  in  the 
case  of  the  Walnut.  A  proceeding  somewhat  unalagous  has 
been  employed  in  propagating  the  Cainelia,  in  which  case, 
however  the  heel  of  the  scion  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  wa- 
ter, instead  of  being  inserted  in  the  earth. 

Beurre  Clair</eau. — This  large  and  valuable  new  foreign 
Pear,  received  froia  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  was  noticed,  and  an 
exterior  description  of  it  given  in  our  October  ad  interim 
report.  The  specimen,  not  being  sufficiently  mature  at  th:it 
time  for  testing,  was  laid  aside,  and  was  not  cut  till  the  9th 
of  December,  when  it  was  somewhat  shrivelled.  We  now 
com]ilete  the  description  commenced  in  Octolier — Core,  un- 
der medium ;  Kecd,  dark  brown,  small  for  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
elongated,  narrow,  plump,  with  a  prominent  angle  at  the  ob- 
tuse end;  y?es/i,  yellow-white,  buttery,  melting;  //«!-or,  per- 
fumed, and  delicious;  qnalili/  '-Ijest."  The  Beurre  Clairgesiu 
has  been  d(-scribed  and  figured  both  in  the  Horticulturist 
and  in  Hovcy's  JIagazine;  and  its  period  of  maturity  is 
represeuted  to  be  October  and  November.  The  advauce<l 
sea'-'on  of  the  year,  Deceoiber  9th  when  our  specimen  was 
eaten,  may  have  enabled  it  to  develop  more  completely  its 
fine  qnalities.  To  this  or  to  some  other  auspicious  eircuni-. 
stiince,  may  perliaps  be  attributed  the  somewhat  higher  es- 
timate expressed  by  us  of  its  quality,  than  that  entertained 
by  some  other  pomologisfs  quite  as  competent  as  ourselves 
to  judge  of  its  merits.  At  any  rate,  we  are  fully  pursuaded 
that  the  specimen  examined  by  us  was,  in  all  respects,  justly 
entitled  to  tho  highest  grade  of  excellence. 

From  (he  Hon.  Geo.  It'.  WooJtrard,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. — 
Blacherrie.s. — Having  learned  from  v:;rious  ^ources,  that  the 
blackberry  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  AVyouiing  was  of  un- 
usual size,  we  were  anxious  to  see  specimens  of  the  fruit. 
This,  the  kind  attention  of  Judge  AVoodward,  enabled  us  to 
do,  about  sixteen  months  iigo.  Tho  specimens  then  forward- 
ed to  us,  though  in  a  dried  state,  were  remarkably  large:  and 
wchoped,  by  plan  ting  the  seed,  to  obtain  varieties  still  finer  but 
unfortunately  none  of  the  see<l  vegetsited.  The  specimens  now 
received  were  gathered  during  the  summer  of  the  jiresent 
year  at  their  usual  time  of  ripening,  and  put  into  a  bottle  ofiil- 
cohol.  Thebottlo  havingbeenplacedon  its  side,  the  cork  came 
out  and  the  alcohtd  escaped.  The  berries,  therefore,  did  not 
retain  their  full  size,  and  yet  some  of  them  measured  one- 
and  one-eighth  inches  in  length.  The  number  of  jiips  con- 
tained in  each  is  unusually  great:  in  one  berry  we  counted 
ll.S,  in  another  l!(j.  In  form,  the  fruit  resembles  thiit  of 
the  cultivated  high  bush  variety  of  Boston.  The  Blackber- 
ry is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  considerable  iniiirovemenl  in 
size  and  quality.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  ex- 
tent this  can  be  nccomplished  by  cultivation,  by  crossing, 
and  by  raising  seedlings,  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  kinds  from  different  sections  of  our 
country.  .Judge  Woodward  has  very  kir;<lly  promised  us 
plants  of  the  one  grown  in  the  vicinity  id'  Wilkesbarre.  To 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hovcy  we  are  already  indebted  for  the  Jiouton 
Improred  Hir/h  llnsh  variety;  and  to  Mr.  Wm.  K.  Prince 
for  tho  lt7(/r<,  and  the  i'urshy-knyed.  The  A'cir  Bo- 
rhelle  from  Westchester  county  New  York,  we  have  not  yet 
received;  will  Mr.  Dawson  ple:ise  send  us  a  good-si/.cd 
plant  by  express  of  this  variety?     The  blaekberrj-,  like  tho 
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raspberry,  may  be  propagated  with  great  ease,  and  with 
almost  magic  like  rapidity  by  division  oftho  root  into  small 
sections. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 

January  1  7,  lSj4. 

The  Stated  Meeting  was  hold  as  usual  this  evening.  The 
President  in  the  chair.  Tl»e  following  awards  were  made: — 
CoUect'lon  of  V2  plantu — for  the  best,  to  Robert  Buist ;  for 
tbo  second  best,  to  Thomas  Meehau,  gardener  to  C.  Cope. 
Specimen  plant — for  the  best,  to  Robt.  Buist;  for  the  second 
best,  to  Thos.  Moehan.  Table  clcni'yu — for  the  best;  Banket 
of  cut  Jlowei-D — for  the  best,  and  for  the  second  best,  to 
Thomas  Meehan.  A  special  premium  of  one  dollar  was 
awarded  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  for  tine  specimens  of  Passe  Col- 
mar  Pears. 

Vei/etnbles — for  the  best  display  by  an  Amateur,  to  Thos. 
Meghran,  gardener  to  W.  II.  Stewart,  Torresdale  ;  and  spe- 
cial premiums  of  one  dollar  each  for  a  dish  of  Mushrooms 
and  Cucumbers,  Godfrey's  Surprise,  to  Thomas  Meghran, 
and  for  Imperial  Sion-house  Cucumbers,  to  Wm.  Thompson, 
g.ardener  to  John  Tucker. 

The  Library  Committee  reported  the  name  of  one  member 
delin<|uent  for  fines. 

The  Committee  of  Finance  reported,  that  having  exam- 
ined the  Treasurer's  statement,  they  found  it  correct,  and 
that  the  investments  were  good  and  interest  punctually 
paid. 

A  circular,  addressed  to  the  Society  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  read,  desi- 
ring the  co-operation  of  the  Society  in  procuring  the  pass- 
age of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  declaring  the  stealing  of 
growing  Fruit,  Vegetables,  Grain,  <tc.,  larceny. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  committee 
of  throe  with  power  to  act. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  from  Com- 
modore Perry,  of  the  Japan  Expedition,  a  small  package  of 
seeds  anda  letter,  which  was  read,  purporting  that  the  seeds 
were  a  present  to  the  Society,  and  requesting  that  a  portion 
of  the  products  of  each  kind  might  be  preserved,  and  if  now 
and  interesting,  the  credit  be  given  to  the  Expedition. 

On  motion,  ordered,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
tendered  to  Commodore  Perry  for  the  gift,  and  the  seeds  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  for  the  Distribution  of  Seeds,  <tc. 

Members  Elected. — Dr.  Morton  Stille.  Edmund  Grundy, 
Robert  Tyler,  Edward  Shippen,  Edward  P.  Eastwick,  and 
George  Lazenby. 


Ad  Interim  Fruit  Report  for  January. 

January  17,  1854. 
To  the  President  of  the  Penna.  Horticultural  Society: 

The  Fruit  Committee  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
received  since  the  December  ad  interim  Report,  specimens  of 
the  following  varieties  : — 

From  Charles  B.  Ott,  Pleasant  Valley,  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania. —  Tlie  Water  Apple — represented  to  be  a  very 
productive  variety.  Size,  medium,  two  and  a  half  inches 
long  by  two  and  five-eighths  broad;  form,  oblong  inclining 
to  conical ;  color,  red  on  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  in- 
terspersed with  one  or  more  white  spaces,  and  a  number  of 
green  blotches,  greenish  yellow  about  the  crown  and  on  the 
unexposed  portion  ;  stem,  half  an  inch  long  and  one-twelfth 
thick,  inserted  into  a  rather  narrow  deep,  accuminate  cavi- 
ty ;  calyx,  meilium,  closed,  set  in  a  moderately  wide,  plait- 
ed, sometimes  shallow,  occasionally  deep  basin  :  seed,  me- 
dium, brown,  ovate;  flesh,  greenish  white,  tine  texture, 
remarkably  tender,  juicy  ;  flavor,  sprightly,  with  an  agreea- 
ble aroma  ;   quality,  "very  good." 

From  Persifer  F.  Frazer,  of  this  city,  through  ,1.  J.  Van- 
derkemp. — Seed  of  the  Salmon  Berri/,  from  Bodega,  Califor- 
nia, and  dried  Raspberries  from  Sitka,  in  Russian  America, 
near  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude.     More  than 


a  year  ago  we  learned  from  a  reliable  quarter  that  a  Rasp- 
berry of  very  large  size  and  fine  flavor  had  boon  found 
growing  in  California.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  us 
to  obtain  the  variety,  without,  however,  succeeding  in  ac- 
complishing our  object.  We  were,  therefore,  highly  gratifi- 
ed at  the  unexpected  receipt,  through  Mr.  Vanderkemp,  not 
only  of  the  seed  of  the  California  Raspberry,  but  also  the 
dried  berries  of  a  variety  from  the  island  of  Sitka,  high  up 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  upwards  of  nine  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  In  an  in- 
teresting letter  to  one  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Frazer  gives  us 
the  following  information  in  regard  to  them  : — "The  dried 
Raspberries  in  the  package  marked  "Sitka"  were  brought 
from  the  Russian  colony  of  that  name  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  by  ray  friend  .James  C.  Ward,  of  San 
Francisco.  He  procured  them  while  on  a  visit  there,  this 
last  summer,  and  sent  them  to  me  with  the  hope  that  the 
plants  might  possibly  be  raised  from  them.  I  know  nothing 
of  them  except  that  they  are  the  Raspberry  of  the  place. 
The  seeds,  in  the  other  package,  are  those  of  a  large  buS'- 
colorod  Raspberry,  known  in  the  country  as  the  Salmon 
Berry.  I  found  it  growing,  apparently  wild,  among  nettles 
at  Bodega,  a  small  seaport  about  fifty  miles  northwest  from 
San  Francisco.  Bodega  is  the  port  of  a  tract  of  country, 
which  was  (for  a  length  of  time  proviovis  to  the  taking  pos- 
session of  the  country  by  the  United  States)  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Russians,  who  leased  it  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying their  colonies  with  grain.  The  Raspberries  were 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  under  the  projection  of 
high  cliflfs,  which  sheltered  them  from  the  northwest  winds. 
As  they  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  company's 
warehouses,  it  is  very  possible  that  they  had  been  planted 
there  by  the  Russians,  though  I  could  not  perceive  any 
traces  of  cultivation.  They  grow,  if  I  recollect  aright,  on 
the  talus  of  the  cliff's,  and  so  completely  mixed  in  with  high 
nettles  that  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  them.  The 
plants  were  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  berries  of 
at  least  twice  the  volume  of  the  Antwerp,  and  between  a 
buflf  and  a  salmon  color,  with  a  very  delicate  flavor,  which 
reminded  mo  of  that  of  our  carnation  cherries.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  General  Persifer  F.  Smith  to  send  the  cuttings 
home,  but  they  died  on  the  passage  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  On  speaking  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Rhea 
Barton,  she  gave  me  directions  for  having  the  seeds  pre- 
pared, and  requested  that  I  would  procure  some  for  her. 
These  directions  were  forwarded  to  my  friend  Mr.  Ward, 
and  a  few  days  since  I  received  the  packages  which  Mr. 
Vanderkemp  placed  in  your  hands.  *  *  •■■'  "•■■  *  * 
In  case  of  success  I  shall  ask  for  some  of  the  plants  for  Mrs. 
Barton,  General  Persifer  F.  Smith  and  Mr.  Vanderkemp — 
the  two  former  are  absent  from  the  city,  and  both  desired  me 
to  procure  the  seed  for  them."  The  berries  from  Sitka, 
though  thoroughly  dried,  were  quite  large  ;  we  counted  the 
seeds  in  two  of  them,  and  found  si.xty-eight  in  one,  and 
seventy-two  in  the  other. 


United  States  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States 
Ageicultiteal  Society,  will  be  held  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  on  AVednesday,  February  22d,   1854. 

Among  the  objects  of  the  Association  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  the  best  experi- 
ence in  the  Science  of  Agriculture; — 

The  union  of  the  men  who  desire  to  advance  to  its  le- 
gitimate rank,  this  most  important  of  all  human  pur- 
suits ; — and 

The  increase  and  extension  throughout  our  country 
of  a  more  cordial  spirit  of  intercourse  between  the  friends 
of  Agriculture,  by  whose  countenance  and  co-operation 
this  Society  shall  be  elevated  to  a  position  of  honor 
and  usefulness  worthy  of  its  national  character. 

Business  of  importance  will  come  before  the  meeting. 
A  new  election  of  officers  is  to  be  made,  and  in  which 
every  State  and  Teritory  is  to  be  represented. 

Applications  will   be  laid  before  the  Society  for  the 
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holding  of  National  Exhibitions  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union. 

Delegations  are  respectfully  solicited  from  all  the  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  in  the  country,  and  the  attendance 
of  all  Agriculturists,  who  may  find  it  convenient  to  hon- 
or the  occasion  with  their  presence. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President. 

WILLL\M  S.  KING,  Rec.  Secretary. 

Januarj%    1854. 

National  Fair  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  success  of  the  grand  horse  exhibition  at  this 
place,  last  fall,  has  stimulated  the  good  people  therea- 
bouts to  attempt  a  grand  national  cattle  show,  to  take 
place  on  the  first  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
September,  1854.  The  premiums  will  .amount  to  $5,000, 
and  be  open  to  all  the  world.  Ample  and  beautiful 
grounds  will  be  prepared,  and  arrangements  made  to  ac- 
commodate all  who  come  without  extra  charges. 

To  attempt  any  thing  of  this  kind,  with  our  Yankee 
friends,  is  to  succeed.  They  don't  go  into  such  measures 
"without  determining  this  point  first,  and  erasing  the 
word /ai7  out  of  their  vocabulary,  and  we  therefore  pre- 
sume the  national  cattle  show  is  a  fixed  fact. 


Largest  Cabbage  in  the  World. 

We  received  recently,  says  the  Aha,  a  San  Francisco 
paper,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Aldersey  on  the  mission 
road,  the  largest  cabbage  that,  probably,  the  earth  ever 
produced — certainly  the  largest  of  which  there  is  any 
account.  This  remarkable  plant,  standing  in  its  natural 
position,  measures  three  feet  and  one  inch  in  diameter, 
including  the  loose  leaves  surrounding  the  head.  The 
head  itself,  which  is  very  solid  and  perfectly  white, 
measures  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
weighs  thirty-four  pounds. 


Peruvi.vx  Guano. — The  Government  of  Peru  lately 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  the 
amount  of  guano  still  remaining  on  the  Chincha  islands, 
estimate  the  stock  at  tweuty-five  millions  of  tons.  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  take  500  cargoes  annually  of  600 
tons  each  three  quarters  of  a  century  to  clear  these 
islands  ! 


Large  Field  Crops. 

At  the  Annual  Agricultural  Fair,  lield  in  Niagara 
county.  New  York,  on  the  loth  of  October  last,  the  fol- 
lowing premiums  M'ere  awarded  on  Grain  Crops  : 

Isaac  C.  LockiL'ood  drew  a  premium  of  $10  on  20  acres 
of  Winter  Wheat,  yielding  40  busliels  10  pounds  to,  the 
acre.  Morgan  Van  Wagner,  on  19  acres,  yielding  41 
bushels  to  the  acre,  a  premium  of  $8.  Enoch  Fitch,  on 
10  acres,  yielding  40  bushels  and  2  pounds,  a  premium 
of  $5.  Peter  W.  McColUim,  on  5  acres,  yielding  50 
bushels,  a  premium  of  $5.  J.  W.  Bahcock,  on  3J  acres 
of  Oats,  yielding  GO  bushels  to  the  acre,  a  premium  of 
$5. 


DAVin  Taggart,  Esq.,  of  Northumberland  county, 
has  been  invited  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  meet  at  Albany  on 
the  8th  of  Februarv  next. 


PATENT  OFFICE  REPORTS. 

Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters — By  J.  E.  Brown  &  S.  L. 
Bartlett,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I. :  AVo  claim  the  double  bladed 
or  two  edged  knife,  or  its  equivalent,  so  constructed  as  to  cut 
in  each  direction,  as  it  is  vibrating,  as  described. 

Second,  the  knife  in  combination  with  the  curves  and 
teeth. 

Third,  we  claim  the  mode  of  operating  the  double-bladed 
knives  or  cutters,  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinions,  as  set 
forth. 

Fourth,  we  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  devices  which 
communicates  the  motion  from  the  internal  part  of  the  driving 
wheel  to  the  rack,  as  set  forth. 

Fiflh.  the  gearing,  arranged  and  combined  so  as  to  work 
within  the  main  wheel,  and  operate  the  crank  upon  the  axle  of 
the  main  wheel,  as  described. 

Manure  and  other  Forks — By  B.  H.  Franklin,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass. :  I  claim  making  the  tines  of  furks  three  sides, 
as  described,  whereby  I  diminish  the  weight,  retain  the 
strength,  improve  the  holding  properties  of  the  fork,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  its  choking,  and  cheapen  the  arti- 
cle. 

Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters — By  L'riah  H.  Goble,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio  :  I  claim,  first,  making  the  ground  or  driving 
wheel  with  a  conical  tread  to  counternct  the  tendency  of  the 
machine  to  run  into  the  uncut  grain  to  prevent  the  side 
draught,  and  to  better  balance  the  machine  by  throwing  the 
heft  to  the  outside  or  from  the  uncut  grain,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  so  hinging  the  platform  immediately  in  rear  of 
the  cutters,  and  giving  it  a  rising  and  falling  motion,  by  means 
of  the  cam  and  lever,  or  their  equivalents,  when  said  motions 
are  made  to  conform  to  the  motions  of  the  reel  or  rake,  to  re- 
tain and  then  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  cut  grain  from 
the  platform  in  bunches,  as  described. 

Shoes  to  AVisnowers — By  Joseph  &,  James  Montgom- 
orj',  of  Lancaster,  Pa. :  AVe  claim  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  ordinary  shoe,  so  as  to  receive  an  extra 
shoe  and  door,  as  set  forth. 

Manure  Crushers  and  Sowers — By  T.  F.  Nelson,  of 
Clark  county,  Va.  :  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  fluted  or 
toothed  cylinders,  with  the  toothed  shaft  operating  as  de- 
scribed, for  the  purpose  of  grinding  and  distributing  guano 
or  other  pulverised  manures,  as  set  forth,  the  whole  being  in 
combination  with  any  ordinary  seed  planter. 

Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters — By  AA'm.  &  Thomas 
Schneby,  of  New  York  City  :  AVe  claim  the  method  of  ar- 
r.anging  the  gear  in  combination  with  the  movable  plate,  to 
which  the  crank  pin  is  fastened,  said  movable  plate  being 
located  on  the  flange  of  the  second  pinion,  by  which  method 
we  can  increase  or  diminish  the  lateral  distance  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  cutters,  as  described. 

AA''e  claim  the  method  of  constructing  the  hollow  guard 
fingers,  each  one  being  a  single  piece,  only  substantially  as 
described. 

We  claim  the  self-acting  rake  with  jointed  fingers,  in 
combination  with  the  guide  rods  upon  which  it  is  made  to 
slide  back  and  forth,  as  described. 

Power  Rakes— By  H.  N.  Tripp,  of  Alfred,  Me. :  I  claim 
combining  with  the  rake  head  and  shafts  a  set  of  levers  and 
bnck  draught  bars,  as  set  forth,  so  that  by  the  conjoint  ac- 
tion of  the  forward  draught  of  the  horse  and  back  draught 
of  the  attendant,  the  rake  may  be  either  turned  up  or  off  the 
ground,  and  supported  on  its  wheels,  or  turned  down  so  as 
to  bring  its  teeth  in  contact  with  the  ground,  as  specified. 

Candle  Mould  Machixes — By  B.  E.  &  M.  Battershall, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.:  AVe  claim,  first,  the  arrangement  for  cutting, 
centering,  and  holding  the  wicks  at  one  and  the  same  ope- 
ration, by  means  of  the  cutter,  guide  plate,  jaws,  springs, 
tumblers,  crank  arms,  connecting  rods,  horizontal  sliiling 
bar,  pawl,  eccentric  plate,  and  vertical  sliding  bar,  the  re- 
spective parts  being  arranged  and  oi)erating  as  described. 

Sccondh',  we  claim  the  wick  tightener,  constructed  and 
operating  as  described. 

Carriages  with  Shietino  Seats — By  Godfrey  Simon,  of 
Reading.  Pa.  Patented  in  England.  March  4,  185.1 :  I  claim 
the  manner  described  of  constructing,  arranging  and  a)iply- 
ing  or  using  the  removable  front  seat,  foot  hoard  and  dash- 
board, and  of  adapting  the  body  of  the  carriage  thereto,  as 
described. 

HoRSK-SnoE — By  AA'm.  H.  Towers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 
I  do  not  claim  the  cmployuient  of  flanges  or  lips  on  the  up- 
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per  surface  of  the  shoe,  Imt  I  claim  constructing  the  shoe 
with  a  detaclied  flange,  secured  as  described,  so  that  the  side 
and  front  flanges  shall  firmly  fasten  the  shoe  to  the  hoof,  as 
sot  forth. 

Siii.vci.E  JIaciiixe— By  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Walter  Kidder, 
of  Lowell,  Mass. :  We  claim,  first,  the  combination  of  the 
movable  side  bars  with  the  shaving  knives  and  cams,  ar- 
ranged as  set  forth. 

Second,  the  combination  of  the  sliding  arms  carrying  the 
driving  kuifo  with  the  driver,  as  set  forth. 

Sklf-Acting  Machi.ves  for  Weighing  Giiain — By  I.  D. 
Garlick,  of  Lynns,  N.  Y.  :  I  claim  the  auxilliary  gate,  when 
combined  with  the  loaded  bent  lover  and  cam  catch,  or  their 
equivalents,  which  act  upon  the  steelyard  so  as  to  lift  short- 
ly before  the  weight  of  grain  in  the  weighing  box  becomes 
sufficient  t«  raise  it,  as  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  suspending  the  weighing  box  in  the  frame  by 
means  of  a  rack  pinion  and  loaded  lever,  whereby  it  is  made 
fco  slide  up  and  down  within  said  frame  at  each  weighing, 
and  to  produce  tJie  movements  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  bent 
cam  lever,  the  pin  ou  the  frame,  and  the  curved  elastic  rod 
connecting  said  lever  with  the  lid,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing tlie  lid  at  each  descent  of  the  weighing  box  within  the 
frame,  and  again  closing  it  by  the  ascent  thereof,  as  set 
forth. 

I  also  claim  the  suspended  hopper,  in  combination  with 
the  vibrating  lever,  arranged  as  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  notches  and  catch 
■wire,  with  the  clastic  shoo  and  pin  of  the  lever,  arranged  in 
.«uoh  a  manner  that  said  lever  is  successively  set  free  from 
the  notch  Q,  catch,  and  notch  R,  respectively,  by  the  ascent, 
descent,  and  second  ascent  of  the  steelyard,  as  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  adjustable  cam  catch,  as  described,  in 
combination  with  the  shouldered  rod,  for  the  purpose  set 
forth. 

I  also  claim  the  slotted  rod,  in  combination  with  the  vi- 
bratory lever,  when  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  as- 
cent of  the  lever  will  raise  the  gate,  and  hook  the  catch 
over  the  pin  of  the  steelyard,  but  will  not  disturb  the  gate 
in  its  descent,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  ad- 
justable notched  and  perforated  disc,  the  coupling  pins, 
index,  arm,  and  stop,  as  set  forth. 

Pick  Axes— By  .L  C.  Conklin,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y..  (as- 
signor to  D.  Tompkins,  of  North  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  and  D. 
F.  Tompkins,  of  New  York  City) :  I  do  not  claim  extending 
the  main  Itar  through  the  centre  of  the  eye  of  the  ))ick  axe, 
neither  do  I  claim  the  braces  which  secure  the  handle;  but 
I  claim  the  combination  of  the  said  bar  with  the  braces 
and  tlie  loops,  as  set  forth. 

IIarvusters  and  Binders. — By  J.  E.  Nesen,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Patented  in  England.  Aug.'  185."!:  I  do  not  claim  the 
slotted  fingers,  nor  the  teeth,  nor  do  I  claim  an  endless 
bolt,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  motion  communicated  to  it. 

I  claim,  first,  giving  the  endless  apron  an  intermitting 
motion,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  grain  to  the  bind- 
ing hooks,  at  intervals  and  in  proper  quantity,  said  motion 
being  communicated  to  the  apron,  by  means  of  a  belt  ship- 
per worked  automatically,  from  some  moving  portion  of  the 
machine,  as  described. 

Second,  I  claim  gathering  the  grain  in  bundles  or  sheafs, 
hy  means  of  the  binding  hooks,  or  their  equivalents,  said 
binding  hook  being  arranged  and  operated  as  shown — motion 
being  communicated  to  them  by  means  of  the  reciprocating 
bars,  as  described. 

Third,  I  claim  the  binding  hooks  in  combination  with  the 
endless  intermitting  moving  apron,  the  hooks  and  apron  be- 
ing constructed,  arranged,  and  operated  as  set  forth. 

Corn  Shellers — By  Banford  Gilbert,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
I  claim  constructing  the  teeth  on  the  cylinder  and  concave 
bed  of  the  peculiar  form  described,  and  arranging  the  same 
in  curved  rows,  so  that  during  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder 
the  concavity  of  the  rows  of  teeth  on  the  cylinder  meets  the 
concavity  of  the  rows  of  teeth  on  the  concave  bed.  in  com- 
bination with  the  screen  or  separator  and  the  self  adjusting 
concave,  as  set  forth. 

Corn  Planters — By  Samuel  Malone.  of  Tromont,  111. :  T 
claim  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  horizontal  slide,  made 
reversible  from  end  to  end  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the 
quantity  of  seed  planted,  as  set  forth. 

Machinery  for  Sawing    Logs — By   Oren    Stoddard,    of 


:  Busti,  N.  Y. :  I  claim,  first,  the  means  set  forth  for  elevating 
;  the  saw  when  it  has  cut  through  the  log  by  means  of  the 
ratchet,  pawl,  lever,  and  parts  attached,  in  combination  with 
the  retaining  latch,  operated  upon  by  the  log,  when  it  has 
been  forced  forward  the  required  amount  to  disengage  said 
latch,  and  allow  the  s.aw  to  operate  upon  the  log,  as  set 
forth. 
I  Second,  I  claim  forcing  the  log  along  the  required  amount 
for  each  section  to  be  sawn  off  by  means  of  the  roller  opera- 
ed  on  by  the  lever  and  pawl,  when  said  pawl  is  brought  into 
action  by  the  lever,  as  specified. 


Butter  and  Cheese. 

We  give  below  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  readers,  engaged  in  dairying,  the  following  i.»V)stract 
of  a  report  on  butter  and  cheese,  from  the  "Rhode  Island 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry." 

We  may  also  remark  that  in  this  section,  which  sup- 
plies a  large  portion  of  the  best  butter  of  Philadelphia 
market,  it  is  a  common  practice  with  many  to  keep  o. 
pan  of  sour  milk  on  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  put 
into  the  pan  of  new  milk,  with  the  view  to  induce  its 
becoming  sour  quickly.  It  is  considered  that  all  the 
cream  does  not  rise  till  this  souring  takes  place,  and 
the  sooner  afterwards  the  skimming  is  done  the  better. 
In  cool  weather  especially,  where  the  milk  has  to  stand  a 
long  time,  to  effect  this,  the  butter  is  sure  to  be  ran- 
cid. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  shown  that  to  obtain  the 
best  of  sweet  butter  that  will  keep  for  a  greater  length  of 
time  than  any  other  without  being  rancid,  we  must  churn 
sweet  cream,  that  if  the  butter-milk  is  valuable  in  market,  and 
the  buttercanbedisposed  of  soon  afteritis  made,  there  will  be 
the  greatest  gainby  churningthe  sour  milk  and  cream  together 
that  by  scalding  the  milk  and  then  taking  off  the  cream,  the 
milk  is  best  for  market — although  the  yield  of  butter  is 
greatest,  and  the  flavor  good,  it  must  be  put  in  market  di- 
rect from  the  churn  and  consumed  without  delay  or  it  be- 
comes rancid  and  worthless:— that  in  proportion  to  the  (pian- 
tity  of  butter  produced  from  the  cream  of  a  given  measure 
of  milk,  reference  being  had  to  the  length  of  time  the 
cre.am  is  suffered  to  remain  upon  it,  will  be  its  liability  to 
become  soonest  rancid: — that  the  excess  of  weight  as  exhib- 
ited above  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ab- 
sorption and  combination  of  casein  (curd)  with  the  olea- 
ginous ('oily)  portions  of  the  cream; — that  the  prevalence 
of  casein,  although  it  is  not  objection.able  by  imparting  any 
unpleasant  flavor  while  new,  renders  the  butter  of  less  val- 
ue, as  it  soon  grows  rancid:  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
it  is  used,  necessarily,  more  profusely  than  new  butter, 
which  has  less  curd  in  it.  It  has  been  fully  proved  that 
milk  contains  on  an  average  oniy  one  per  cent  more  curd 
tlian  butter. 

Dumas  says,  "that  the  facility  with  which  butter  becomes 
rancid,  depends  on  the  presence  of  casein  (curd,)  from 
which  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  separated  in  order  to  its 
preservation. 

This  can  be  effected  by  fusion  (melting.)  For  exportation 
to  hot  climates,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  early-made 
butter  sweet  through  the  heat  of  summer  for  winter's  use  it 
should  be  clarified  before  salting  or  much  working.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  imt  into  a  lipped  vessel  and  placed  in  another 
of  water,  which  is  to  be  gradually  he.ated,  till  the  butter  is 
melted.  Care  must  betaken  not  to  over-heat  it:  it  must 
be  kept  melted  until  the  curd  and  butter-milk  have  settled; 
the  clear  melted  butter  is  then  jioured  off  from  the  sediment 
into  small  white  kegs,  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds  each,  or  into  maple  eannipails  of  Shaker  manufac- 
ture, for  family  use.  When  sufficiently  cooled,  and  before 
it  hardens,  it  m.ay  be  s,alted  with  less  than  half  an  ounce  of 
fine  rnch  xalt  to  the  pound,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  incorpo- 
rate the  salt  well,  the  salt  may  he  omitted  and  the  butter 
will  keep  perfectly  sweet.  What  butter  remains  in  the  ves- 
sel will  rise  to  the  top,  and  harden  like  tallow;  when  ta- 
ken off  the  amount  of  curd  and  butter-milk  will  appear. 
You  will  then  have  the  pure  article,  equal  to  the  best  of  ta- 
ble butter  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  (as  we  get  it)  or 
drawn  butter  is  ajiplied — it  is   perfect  for  shortening — melt 
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it  in  milk  instead  of  water.     It  is  not  suitable  to  spread  cold 
on  bread. 

One  of  your  committee  in  the  wrarm  season  last  year,  took 
seventeen  pounds  of  sweet  salted  lump  butter  and  proceeded 
as  above  directed.  What  settled  at  the  bottom  after  melt- 
ing, was  composed  of  two  ounces  of  limpid  whey,  two  ounces 
of  fine  salt,  and  twelve  ounces  of  curd,  in  all  one  pound. 
Had  this  curd  not  been  extracted,  the  whole  lone;  before 
this  (2d  of  Feb.)  would  probably  have  been  rancid.  The 
experiment  proved  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  is  recommen- 
ded to  the  public.  Store-keepers  back  in  the  country  who 
take  in  liutter.  would  find  it  to  their  account  by  putting  it 
in  practice,  thereby  diminishing  the  amount  of  "grease- 
butter"  sent  to  market. 

Adulteration  of  Milk,  from  Bowmaim  Medical  Chcmistri/, 
as  published  in  the  Pmrifleuce  Joiinia/,  some  time  since: — 
"We  have  no  chemical  means  of  ascertaining  whether  water 
has  been  fraudulently  adtled  to  milk:  the  only  effect  being 
to  dilute  it  and  render  it  of  poorer  quality.  A  knowledge 
of  the  specetie  gravity  cannot  here  bo  made  available,  since 
the  abstraction  of  cream,  which  has  a  lower  specific  gravity 
than  milk,  may  be  made  to  neutralize  the  effect  produced 
by  the  addition  of  water, — the  tendency  of  the  removal  of 
the  cream  being  to  raise  the  specific  gravity,  or  weight  of  the 
milk,  and  that  of  the  addition  of  water  to  lower  it.  A  speci- 
men of  milk,  therefore,  which  has  been  impoverished  by  the 
abstraction  of  cream,  and  still  further  weakened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  water,  may  be  made  to  possess  the  same  specific 
gravity,  or  weight,  as  it  had  when  taken  from  the  can." 

The  average  product  of  cow's  milk  is  15  per  cent,  of  cream 
bj'  the  lactometer. 

It  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  to  ascertain  the  average 
product  of  curd;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  actual  exper- 
iment, as  no  instrument  will  show  it.  Liebig  says  the  nu- 
triment in  milk  depends  on  the  amount  of  curd  it  contains; 
and  not  on  the  amount  of  butter.  An  experiment  was  tried 
by  feeding  a  dog  with  butter  only:  he  became  very  fat,  his 
hair  was  saturated  with  grease,  and  he  died  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  this  view  of  the 
subject  repeated  the  experiment  and  the  dog  survived,  but 
this  result  was  attrilnited  to  the  great  amount  of  casein 
(curd)  contained  in  the  butter. 

If  the  object  of  a  Dairy  be  to  make  Cheese,  cows  should 
be  bred  and  selected  that  give  milk  rich  with  curd;  if  the 
object  be  Butter,  those  that  give  a  light  milk  will  produce 
most;  but  if  the  object  being  the  greatest  profit  in  selling 
milk,  such  cows  should  be  selected  as  will  give  the  most  milk 
and  from  weieh  the  least  butter  and  cheese  can  be  made  from 
a  given  quantity. 

It  is  a  remark  often  made,  and  with  truth,  by  those  who 
have  the  care  of  dairies,  that  there  are  individuals  among 
their  cows,  whose  milk  yields  little  or  no  cream,  but  abounds 
in  curd,  but  is  not  lacking  in  cream.  The  perfection  of  milk 
is  the  union  of  these  two  desirable  properties,  and  its  great- 
est defect  in  the  absence  of  both. 

A  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  weighs  1000  ounces  avoirdupois 
very  nearly. 

The  weight  of  all  substances,  except  the  gasses,  (all  being 
brought  to  one  temperature,)  is,  in  relation  to  that  of  pure 
water,  whose  specific  gravity  (weight)  is  represented,  by 
unity,  or  one,  thus: 

1.000 

Butter  is  lighter 0,942 

Cream  " 0.9S0 

New  milk  average  is  heavier 1.02S 

Skim  milk       "  " 1.088 

In  a  former  communication  on  the  subject  of  Butter  ma- 
king, we  disapproved  of  the  practice  of  ad<ling  water  to 
the  cream,  and  of  washing  the  butter,  to  rid  it  of  its  butter- 
milk. The  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  water,  causes  the 
incrustation,  which  forms  on  the  inside  of  utensils  in  which 
it  is  boiled.  Butter  absorbs  the  lime  and  magnesia,  present 
in  salt  and  in  water,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  them; 
it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  its  quality  and  preservation. 
It  is  therefore  in  all  cases  safest  not  to  wash  it,  even  if  the 
water  be  pure,  it  will  in  a  measure  destroy  its  fine  fragrance 
and  flavor. 

The  use  of  pure  salt  cannot  be  too  often  recommended  to 
those  who  have  dairies  in  charge.  More  than  a  million  of 
dollars  can  bo  annually  saved  to  our  farmers  in  this  country 
by  attention  to  this  point.  No  one  denies  that  good  pure 
salt  is  made  at  our  salt  springs  by  solar  evaporation,  if  ta- 
ken from  the  first  pan  where  all   the  crystals  are   perfect- 


ly square;  but  this  salt  comes  to  the  consumer  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  adulteration  ;  and  is  therefore  cheap,  as  to 
the  fiist  cost.  After  the  siiuure  crystals  of  pure  salt  have 
ceased  to  form  :  then,  by  further  evaporation  the  salts  of 
magnesia  and  glaubers  salts  begin  to  show  long-needle  shap- 
ed crystals  very  bitter  to  the  taste;  easilj-  dissolved  and  al- 
ways found  moist  in  damp  weather.  It  will  not  preserve 
fish  or  meat,  and  when  used  for  butter,  will  dissolve  and  run 
from  it  like  water.  Whereas  rock  salt  gives  it  firmness, 
which  facilitates  the  extraction  of  butter-milk  and  preserves 
it  sweet.  Many  bags  marked  rock  salt,  have  been  filled  more 
than  once;  and  many  others  never  came  in  contact  with  it. 
Let  the  farmers  club  together,  and  send  to  a  sea-port  and 
get  the  best  of  rock  salt,  sift  out  the  fine,  wash  and  dry  the 
lumps,  and  have  it  ground  at  any  gristmill  in  the  neighbor- 
hooil,  as  our  fathers  did,  liefore  the  introduction  of  the  very 
improved  fine  Liverpool  bag  or  V)lown  salt. 

STEPHEN  H.  SAIITH. 
For  the  committee. 


Selcctotl  for  thi^  Farm  .Jonni.il. 
WORSTED  WORK. 


BY    MRS.    ABnV. 

0!  talk  not  of  it  lightly   in  tone  of  scornful  mirth, 
It  brings  to  me  glad  visions  of  the  calm   and  quiet  hearth, 
Of  seasons  of  retirement  from  the  world's  obtrusive  eyes, 
Of  freedom  from  absorbing  toil,  of  dear  domestic  ties. 

When   I  view    the    tasteful   ottoman,    or   richlj'   fancied 

screen, 
I  ever  picture  to  my  mind,  a  sweet,  and  social  scene, 
A  group  of  sister's,  young  and  fair,  rejoicing  to  unite. 
In  bringing  every  flower,  and  vivid  fruit  to  light. 

Perchance,  in  time  they   separate,  the  world's   false  joys 

they  share; 
And  half  forget  their  Father's  house,  and  all  the  dear  ones 

there; 
Then  on  a  brief  and   passing   stay,    how    tenderly    their 

gaze 
Shall  rest  upon  the    common    work    of  girlhood's    sunny 

days ! 
Perchance  dissensions  have  prevailed,  cold  envy  may  have 

cast 
A  bleak  and  withering  blight  upon  the  peaceful  past, 
Then  may  not  these  mute    witnesses,  such  changeful  iovo 

condemn. 
Bearing  a  record  in  each  leaf,  a  lesson  in  each  stem. 

May  they   not  think  in    sadness  on  the   swiftly   fleeting 

hour, 
When  like  Hernia  and  her  gentle  friend,  each  busied   on 

one  flower. 
They  warbled  some  familiar   air  and  plied  their   skillful 

aft. 
Owning  a  happy  unison  of  voice,  and  hand  and  heart. 

Perchance  some  fragile  girl,  who  shared  that  cheerful  task 

of  love. 
Hath  left  that  cheerful  home  on  earth  and  gone    to   rest 

above. 
Then  how  her  fond  surviving  friends  shall  gaze  in  pensive 

thought. 
On  every  graceful  tendrill  that  her  fairy  fingers  wrought. 

How  shall  they  scan  the  chaplets,  that  she  fancifully  plan- 
ned. 

To  trace  the  individual  buds,  that  grew  beneath  her  hand, 

Feeling  in  softened  grief,  that  she  who  once  these  flowers 
portrayed, 

Is  taken  from  a  world  of  change,  where  ''all  that's  bright 
rniint  fade." 

The  scoffer  maj'  in  vain  pursuits,  and  wasted  moments 
jest; 

Alas!   the  hu/h/i/  (ji/tcd  mind,  is  most  in  need  of  rest; 

Exhausted,  faint,  and  overwrought,  the  thoughts  may  pas- 
sive lie. 

While  actively  the  fingers  their  ingenious  duty  plj-. 

There  is  language  in  the  blossoms  of  the  meadows,  and 
the  bowers. 

To  me,  the  lifelcs  canvass  has  its  own  sweet  speech  of 
flowers; 

Its  gay,  and  glowing  garlands  have  amoral  in  their  bloom, 

They  tell  of  household  quiet,  of  the  tmmiuil  joys  of  homo. 

12th  mo.  ISor,. 
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Farmers'  Wives  in  England. 

We  copy  the  following  from  C.  P.  Holcomb's  address  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

As  showing  the  interest  English  Ladies  take  in  Agricul- 
ture, I  cannot  but  relate  a  casual  interview  I  chanced  to  have 
with  an  English  lady,  in  going  up  in  the  express  train  from 
London  to  York.  Her  husband  had  bought  a  book  at  the 
stand  as  we  wore  about  starting,  and  remarked  to  her  that  "it 
was  one  of  her  favorite  American  authors — Hawthorn."  I 
casually  observed,  "I  was  pleased  to  see  young  American  au- 
thors found  admirers  with  English  ladies,"  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  books  and  authors.  But  I  said  to  myself 
pretty  soon,  "this  is  a  literary  lady — jiroliably  her  husband  is 
an  Editor  or  Reviewer,  and  she  handles  the  "scissors"  for 
him;  at  all  events  I  must  retreat  from  this  discussion  about 
authors,  modern  poets,  .and  poetry.  What  should  a  farmer 
know  critically  of  such  things.  If  I  was  only  in  those  fields 
— if  the  conversation  could  be  made  to  turn  on  crops,  or  cat- 
tle, then  I  should  feel  quite  at  home."  I  finally  pointed  out  a 
field  of  wheat,  and  remarked  it  was  very  fine.  The  lady  care- 
fully observing  it,  said  :  "Sir,  I  think  it  is  too  thin — a  com- 
mon fault  this  season,  as  the  seeding  was  late  ;  those  drills," 
she  added,  turning  to  her  husband  for  his  confirmation,  "can- 
not bo  more  than  ten  inches  apart,  and  you  see,  sir,  the  ground 
is  not  completely  covered — tvrelve,  and  even  fifteen  inches  is 
now  preferred  for  the  width  of  drills,  and  two  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre  will  then  entirely  cover  the  ground,  on  good  land, 
so  you  can  hardly  distinguish  the  drills." 

If  the  Goddess  of  Ceres  had  appeared  with  her  sheaf,  or 
her  cornucopi.a,  I  could  not  have  been  taken  more  by  sur- 
prise. A  lady  descanting  on  the  width  of  wheat  drilln,  and 
the  quantity  of  seed  ! 

"1  will  try  her  again,"  said  I,  "this  may  be  a  chance  shot," 
and  remarked  in  reference  to  a  field  of  ploughed  ground  we 
■were  passing,  that  it  broke  up  in  great  lumps,  and  could  hard- 
ly be  put  in  good  tilth.  "We  have  much  clay  land  like  this," 
she  replied,  "and  formerly  it  was  difKcult  to  cultivate  it  in  a 
tillage  crop,  but  since  the  introduction  of  Croskill's  Patent 
Clod  Crusher,  they  will  make  the  most  beautiful  tilth  on  these 
lands,  and  which  are  now  regarded  as  among  our  best  wheat 
lands." 

The  conversation  turned  on  cattle ;  she  spoke  of  the  best 
breeds  of  cows  for  the  pail,  (the  A3'rshires  and  Devons,)  told 
me  where  the  best  cheese  was  made — Cheshire — the  best  but- 
ter— Ireland — where  the  best  milk-maids  were  to  be  found- 
Wales.  "Oh  !"  said  I,  "I  was  mistaken:  this  charming,  in- 
telligent woman,  acting  so  natural  .and  unafi"ected,  dressed  so 
neat  and  so  very  plain,  must  be  a  farmer's  wife,  and  what  a 
help-mate  he  has  in  her?  She  is  not  an  extravagant  wife 
either,  not  an  ornament  about  her — yes,  a  single  bracelet 
clasps  a  fair  rounded  .arm — -that's  all."  The  train  stopped  at 
York,  no  sooner  had  my  travelling  companions  stepped  upon 
the  platform,  than  I  noticed  tliey  were  surrounded  by  half  a 
dozen  servants — men  and  women — the  men  in  full  livery.  It 
turned  out  to  be  Sir  John  and  Lady  H.  This  gentlem.an  I 
learned  was  one  of  the  largest  handed  proprietors  in  Berk- 
shire, and  his  lady  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  a  Peeress  in 
her  own  right ;  but  her  title  added  nothing  to  her,  she  was  a 
noble  woman  without  it. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  task  to  excel  in  Horticulture,  in  which 
female  taste  and  skill  must  aid  us.  We  must  embellish  our 
homes  ;  we  must  make  them  sweet  and  pleasant  homes.  The 
brave  old  oaks  must  be  there ;  the  spacious  lawn  with  its 
green  sward — and  the  fruit  orchard,  and  the  shrubbery,  and 
the  roses,  the  vines  festooned  and  trained  about  the  walls  and 
balconies — even  the  birds  will  think  that  a  sweet  home,  and 
will  come  and  sing  and  make  melody,  as  though  they  would 
"teach  the  art  to  imitative  man." 

Such  a  home  will  be  entailed  to  our  children,  and  to  their 
children — not  by  statute  laws  of  entail,  but  by  a  higher  law, 
the  law  of  nature — through  the  force  of  sympathy — the  asso- 
ciations of  childhood. 

"The  Orchard,  the  Meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wild  wood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  our  infancy  knew." 
These  will  hold  them  to  it — these  early  memories,  which  we 
should  take  care  to  deepen  with  a  binding  and  indissoluble  tie. 


The  Doom  of  the  Plow. 

The  following  extraordinary  article  from  the  London  Times 
and  coming  from  such  a  source  as  Mr.  Mechi,  at  least  de- 
mands silence  for  a  time,  until  the  invention  is  farly  tested: 


Sir: — A  calm  and  rigid  investigation  and  computation, 
have  convinced  me  that  the  doom  of  the  plow,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  culture  is  sealed,  and  that  the  rotary  forking,  or  as  it 
is  wrongly  called,  digging  machine  is  the  only  profitable 
cultivator.  Even  with  six  or  eight  horses,  it  is  cheaper  and 
infinitely  more  eflectivo  than  the  plow.    . 

Since  the  trial  of  implements  at  my  "gathering,"  I  have 
received  from  one  of  our  North  American  colonies,  the  model 
of  a  newly-invented  machine,  which,  by  a  happy  and  most 
simple  combination  of  horse  and  steam  power,  will — and  I 
pledge  my  agricultural  reputation  for  it — not  only  deeply 
occupy,  and  efficiently  cultivate  and  pulverize  soil,  but  at 
the  same  time  sow  the  seed  and  leave  all  in  a  finished  condi- 
tion. It  will  also,  by  a  simple  inversion,  cut  and  gather  the 
corn,  without  any  rake  or  other  complication  ;  while  both  in 
cultivation  and  harvesting  its  operation  will  be  continuous 
and  without  stoppage. 

The  inventor  and  his  machine  have,  by  the  government  of 
the  district  been  placed  under  my  charge  and  guidance.  I 
have,  therefore,  on  public  grounds,  and  considering  the  vast 
importance  of  the  invention  in  a  national  point  of  view,  ad- 
vised the  inventor  to  grant  licences  for  its  manufacture  at  a 
very  moderate  royalty,  to  the  most  eminent  agricultural  im- 
plement makers  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  our 
agriculturists  may  be  secured  by  competition  against  monopo- 
ly or  inferiority,  while  the  inventor  will  benefit  in  proportion 
to  the  appreciating  of  its  merits.  I  shall  call  together  a 
meeting  of  the  various  implement-makers,  and  in  duo  time 
my  practical  friends  of  the  old  school — who  must  now  con- 
sider me  quite  insane — will  have  an  opportunity  on  my 
farm  of  forming  their  own  conclusions. 

1  may  venture  to  state  generally  that  the  implement,  when 
completed,  will  weigh  20  to  25  cwt.,  will  require  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  will  represent  the  power  of  about  8  to  12,  or  more, 
real  horses. 

1  trust  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  shall  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  this  matter.  The  invention  has  been  duly  secured. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  Mechi. 

Tiptree-haU,  Kclvedon,  Essex. 

The  implement  for  digging  will  require  one  man  and  a  boy 
only  including  the  management  of  the  steam  engine;  in  reap- 
ing the  same,  with  the  addition  of  three  men  to  bind  as  the 
corn  falls  into  their  arms.  The  men  will  be  carried  on  the 
machine. 

A  friend  at  our  elbow,  who  has  just  read  the  above,  re- 
minds us  of  Horace  Greeley's  declaration  on  witnessing  the 
operation  of  the  Erricson  hot  air  engine,  that  "the  age  of 
steam  has  passed."     It  has  not  nevertheless. 


Winter  Feed  of  Breeding  Ewes. — Until  two  or  three 
weeks  preceding  lambing,  it  is  only  necessary  that  breeding 
ewes,  like  other  store  sheep,  be  kept  in  good  plump  ordina- 
ry condition.  Nor  are  any  separate  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  them,  after  that  period,  in  a  climate  where  they  ob- 
tain succulent  food  to  provide  for  a  proper  secretion  of  milk. 
In  backward  seasons  in  the  north,  where  the  grass  does  not 
start  prior  to  the  lambing  time,  careful  flock  miisters  feed 
their  ewes  chopped  roots,  or  roots  mixed  with  oat  or  pea 
meal.  This  is,  in  my  judgment,  excellent  economy.  For 
the  effect  of  the  various  esculents  on  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  milk,  see  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. — Sheep 
Hushandry. 

••• 

A  New  Manure. — Robert  Brj'son,  Esq.,  of  Cumber- 
land county,  about  eight  miles  from  Ilarrisburg,  Pa., 
has  been  expeiimentiug  for  the  l.ast  ten  years  to  make 
exhausted  tan  bai-k  available  and  valuable  as  manure, 
besides  his  magnificent  farm,  he  likewise  carries  on  the 
tanning  business.  Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
and  many  failures,  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
method  of  producing  from  the  tan  an  efficient  manure, 
This  is  his  plan:  He  has  his  tan  wheeled  out  on  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  and  levelled  oflF  two  or  three  feet  thick. 
Over  this  he  spreads  a  layer  of  two  or  three  inches  of 
lime,  and  over  that  again  a  strata  of  tan — then  a  layer 
of  lime,  and  so  on.  He  lets  the  bed  so  prepared  remain 
for  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  lie  finds  a  bed  of 
manure,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  land  can  hardly 
be  surpassed  by  the  richness  of  its  product,  and  the  du- 
rable fertility  which  it  imparts. 
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Prize  Essay  on  the  Hereditary  Diseases  of  Horses. 
By  FiNLAY  Dun,  Jun.,  V.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica, 

itc,  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

We  commence  in  present  number  another  of  the  very 
valuable  prize  essays,  from  the  Journal  of  the  Iloyal 
Agi'icultural  Society  of  England,  several  of  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  Farm  Journal. 

When  bound  with  the  volume,  so  as  to  be  convenient 
for  reference,  we  consider  them  alone  worth  the  amount 
of  the  annual  subscription.  Farming  in  Great  Britain  is 
as  much  a  science  as  an  art,  and  has  attracted  the  atten-^ 
tion  of  some  of  her  most  scientific  and  cultivated  intel- 
lects. Circumstances  not  so  operative  in  the  United 
States  have  compelled  them  to  abandon  slothful  and  ne- 
gligent culture,  and  in  the  raising  of  crops,  no  less  than 
in  the  rearing  and  treatment  of  animals,  an  amount  of 
laborious  mental  effort  and  close,  long  continued  observa- 
tion have  been  bestowed,  which  have  brought  their  sys- 
tems to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  resulted  in  great 
benefits  to  the  working  farmer.  From  the  high  price  cf 
land  there,  enormous  rents  and  taxes,  English  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  receive  less  from  the  land  than  good 
management  would  make  it  3'ield.  While  "they  bleed  the 
soil  most  freely,''  great  care  is  also  taken  to  give  back 
such  supplies  as  the  crops  may  require. 

The  present  essay  on  the  "Hereditary  Diseases  of 
Horses,"  will  be  found  equally  valuable  with  any  which 
have  preceded  it.  It  will  be  concluded  in  our  next.  A 
regular  veterinary  college,  for  the  education  of  persons 
skilled  in  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  was  estab- 
lished near  London  in  1792.  Here  they  are  instructed 
like  the  pupils  in  our  medical  schools,  by  a  thorough 
course  of  reading,  lectures  and  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions. We  believe  there  are  no  such  institutions  at  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States,  and  we  havr;  consequently  had 
to  depend  on  England  for  our  cattle  doctors  as  well  as  i 
cattle. 

Our  every  day  c.vperienco  of  the  production  and  develop- 
ment of  plants  iind  animals  at  once  suggest.^  the  existenceof 
the  great  natural  law  embodied  in  the  familiar  saying,  "like 
produce.';  like.''  In  accordance  with  this  law  the  peculiar 
properties,  characters,  and  qualities  of  the  parent— whether 
good  or  l)iid,  healthy  or  diseased,  external  or  internal — are 
transmitted  to  the  ofi^pring,  or,  in  a  word,  are  hereditary. 
To  ilUistnito  this  natural  law  of  hereditary  transmission, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  disease  of  horses  and  cattle,  is 
the  object  of  this  report,  and,  in  treating  of  the  subject,  wo 
shall  notice — 

I.  General  hereditary  characters,  both  healthy  and  dis- 
eased. 

XL  The  hereditary  diseases  of  horses. 

III.  The  heredit^iry  diseases  of  cattle. 

I.  Many  interesting  and  valuable  facts  have  been  record- 


ed which  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  hereditary  tendency 
of  many  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities  of  man. 
Parents  transmit  to  their  children  their  own — cr,  at  ail 
events,  similar — external  forms,  similar  intellectual  capaci- 
ties, tciuporamentfl,  dispositions,  virtues,  and  vices,  as  well 
as  similar  tendencies  to  particular  diseases.  Certain  fami- 
lies are  remarkable,  during  many  centuries,  for  tall  ami 
handsome  figures,  and  for  a  striking  similarity  of  features; 
whilst  others  perpetuate  a  less  perfect  form,  the  peculiar  de- 
formities of  the  parent  reappearing  in  the  children  of  each 
successive  generation.  For  example,  the  thick  upper  lip  of 
the  members  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria  lias  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  family  for  centuries  ;  and  every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  curious  case  of  the  Yorkshire  family  with 
their  six  fingers  and  toes,  which  remarkable  conformation 
has  continued  for  several  generations  ;  and  other  analogoofl 
cases  are  recorded.  But  the  hereditary  transmission  of  ex- 
ternal form  is  exemplified,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  by  the 
striking  resemblance  often  observed  among  the  diff'crent  in- 
dividuals of  a  community  or  race,  even  where  those  are  ex- 
posed to  difi"erent  external  agencies.  The  cases  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Gypsies  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  one  as  most 
appo.?ite  examples.  Although  exposed  for  centuries  to  the 
powerfully  modifying  influences  of  external  circuinstiinc«» 
of  climate,  country,  association  with  nations  of  very  differ- 
ent customs  and  habits,  these  remarkable  races  still  retain 
their  identity,  and  remain  distinct  and  peculiar  people.  Bnt 
it  is  not  alone  their  face  or  figure  that  remains  unaltere^r 
their  manners,  habits,  and  customs  are  also  uniform  and  per- 
manent:  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  almost  every  bodily  and  mental  character  and  quaJ- 
ity. 

As  regards  intellectual  .ability,  it  is  observed  that  cert^B 
races  are  remarkable  for  intelligence  and  aptitude  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  and  others  for  stupidity  and  ntw- 
rowness  of  capacity  ;  that  the  children  of  such  races,  al- 
though roared  and  educated  with  equal  care,  nhv:«ys  .«ho\r 
much  difference  in  intellectual  attainments  ;  and  tliat  it  is 
only  after  educating  several  generations  of  the  less-gifted 
race  that  they  attain  the  natural  capacity  of  the  more  gift- 
ed. Both  ancient  and  modern  history  atford  many  striking: 
instances  of  analogous  temperaments  and  dispositions  being 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  through  many  gentrationa-; 
of  some  families  remarkable  during  centuries  for  virtue, 
honor,  and  liberality,  and  of  others  notorious  during  an 
equally  long  period  for  every  sort  of  wickedness,  vice,  aud' 
oppression. 

But  diseases,  as  well  as  physical  and  mental  qualities,  de- 
scend from  parent  to  children.  Many  of  the  ni<i«t  wide- 
spread and  fatal  maladies  afTecting  the  human  si;l  jict  are 
hereditary.  Under  this  category  we  may  include  piihiionary 
consumption,  which  destroys  so  many  of  the  inhalMtanta  of 
these  islnnds,  frequently  decimating,  and  sf'nH"tinn><  con>- 
plctely  sweeping  away  entire  families;  scrofula,  goi.t.  irravel, 
and  rheumatism,  wliich,  like  consumption,  occur  cliiofly  ia 
predisjiosed  subjects,  and  in  the  progeny  of  those  who  have 
themselves  suffered  from  them  ;  most  nervous  disca.'-cF,  es- 
pecially palsy,  epilep.sy,  and  insanity,  which  rarely  iittAok 
any  individual  without  also  affecting  mniiy  of  the  s,;iiie  faro- 
ily  ;  and  many  imperfections  of  the  external  scnsi'^,  as  deaf. 
ness  and  blindnecs.  These  are  the  most  comm.m  hereditary 
diseases  incident  to  man  ;  must  of  them  have  iheir  analo- 
gies in  the  lower  animals,  in  which  thiy  are  also  hor^di- 
(ary. 

Amongst  horsen  and  cottle  wc  find,  r.s  in  the   hi:r:i;n  sub- 
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ject,  ample  illustration  of  tho  hereditary  tendency  of  exter- 
nal form,  disposition,  habit,  and  disease.  Tho  parent  trans- 
fers to  its  offspring  size,  shape,  and  fjeneral  conformation 
similar  to  its  own  ;  and  the  aphorism  "like  produces  like"  is 
as  applicable  to  faulty  and  disproportioned  as  to  beautiful 
and  synunetrical  form,  to  diseased  and  debilitated  as  to 
healthy  and  vigorous  constitution,  to  gentle  and  tractable  as 
to  fiery  and  indomitable  disposition.  The  size,  weight,  gen- 
eral appearance,  expression  of  countenance,  floetne.'S,  and 
temper  of  tho  horse  are  all  heredit;iry.  Many  illustrations 
might  be  given  of  particular  families  being  remarkable  du- 
ring several  generations  for  good  or  bad  point-s,  as  for  well 
or  ill  formed  head  ;  for  high  and  well  developed,  or  for  low 
and  weak  withers ;  for  fine,  strong,  and  well  turned,  or  for 
coarse,  weak,  and  ill  formed  limbs.  Peculiarities  of  color 
often  extend  through  many  generations,  and  are  so  constant 
in  their  transmission  as  sometimes  to  form  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  a  race.  Indeed,  most  breeds  of 
horses  have  a  prevailing  color,  to  which  there  are  few  excep- 
tions. The  heavy  horses  of  Lincolnshire,  for  example,  are 
generally  black  ;  the  Cleveland,  bay ;  and  the  wild  horses  of 
the  plains  of  Eastern  Siberia,  dun.  Particular  markings, 
also— as  white  spots  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  stars  and 
blazes  on  the  face,  one  or  more  white  feet  or  legs — often 
continue  for  many  generations  peculiar  to  certain  fami- 
lies. 

The  general  constitution  of  an  animal  is  no  less  heredi- 
tary than  the  external  qualities  to  which  we  have  just  allu- 
ded. Some  stocks  of  horses,  for  example,  can  sustain  with 
impunity  an  amount  of  labor  which,  in  others  of  the  same 
breed,  would  cause  serious  bad  effects :  and  the  peculiar  ac- 
tion, both  of  medicines,  and  of  morbific  causes,  is  generally 
observed  to  be  similar  in  members  of  tho  same  family.  But 
besides  the  general  constitution  of  the  parents,  their  special 
condition  at  the  time  of  copulation  also  appears  to  bo  to  a 
oertain  extent  transmitted  to  the  offspring:  andhence  the  ne- 
cessity of  selecting  for  breeding  purposes  only  animals  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  constitution,  and  of  using  them  only 
■when  they  are  in  full  possession  of  all  their  physical  ener- 
gies. For  a  high  state  of  the  physical  energies  at  tho  time 
of  impregnation  is  believed  to  induce  a  correspondingly 
great  development  of  physical  power  in  tho  offspring  ;  and 
of  this  we  have  a  curious  example  in  the  fact  that  tho  Arabs, 
before  bringing  the  parents  together,  give  them  a  short  gal- 
lop, believing  that  the  spirit  and  fleetness  of  the  progeny  is 
thereby  enhanced.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  find  that  even  a 
alight  and  temporary  debility  at  tho  time  of  copulation  ex- 
ercises a  marked  deteriorating  effect  upon  tho  spirit  and  vig- 
or of  the  offspring,  and  it  is  well  known  that  tho  stock  of  old 
stallions  is  generally  weak  and  spiritless  :  "Sones  valetudi- 
narii,  imbocilles  .  .  .  filios  vitiosa  constitutiono  gignunt." — 
Fernel. 

It  must  be  observed  that  external  circumstances,  as  diet 
and  temperature,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  animal 
growth  and  development.  With  meagre  fare  and  exposure 
to  cold,  animals  do  not  roach  tho  average  size  of  their  race, 
and  beget  stock  as  much  below  the  average  as  themselves. 
In  similarly  unfavorable  circumstances,  these  again  do  not 
reach  the  size  even  of  their  own  immediate  parents,  and 
procreate  a  still  smaller  progeny.  Conditions  favorable  to 
growth  and  improvement  operate  in  a  simil.ar  manner.  They 
improve  each  individual,  and  the  descendants  of  each  in- 
herit to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  improvements  on  the 
parent  stock.  Animals,  then,  are  altered  by  circumstances, 
and  transmit  to  their  progeny  theiraltered  forms.  Thus,  after 
a  few  generations,  the  external  characters  of  a  breed  are  of- 
ten greatly  modified,  and  hence  have  arisen  the  permanent 
varieties  of  horses  and  cattle  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom — -the  tall,  heavy  horse  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens, 
the  light,  active,  but  powerful  thorough-bred,  the  small 
pony  of  Shetland — and  amongst  cattle,  the  short-horned, 
the  Ayrshire  and  West  Highland  breeds,  and  many  others — 
varieties  which  have  a  common  origin,  but  which  are  now  so 

'  distinct  and  permanent  that  each  produces  a  progeny  with 
its  own  distinctive  characteristics.  Thus,  even  acquired  and 
artificial  habits  may  become  hereditary.  Certain  districts 
are  famous  for  their  trotting  horses,  and  many  Irish  hunters 
are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  style  of  leaping.  Some 
years  ago  the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Zetland  imported  from 
Dongolia,  in  Upper  Egypt,  several  entire  horses,  which  were 

'  remarkable  for  their  high  and  prancing  action.  Their  pro- 
geny,   both   out  of  thorough-bred  mares   and  those  of  the 

'heavier  breeds,  inherited  the  action  of  their  sires  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  had  all  to  be  sold  as  carriage-horeos,  being 


unfit  for  racing,  hunting,  or  almost  any  other  kind  of  Trork. 
Prichard  states,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Man,"  that  the 
horses  bred  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Cordilleras  "are  care- 
fully taught  a  peculiar  pace,  which  is  a  sort  of  running  am- 
ble;" after  a  few  generations  this  pace  becomes  a  natural 
one,  young  untrained  horses  adopting  it  without  compnlsion. 
But  what  is  still  more  curious  is  tho  fact,  that,  if  these  do- 
mesticated stallions  brood  with  mares  of  the  wild  herds 
which  abound  in  the  surrounding  plains,  they  "become  the 
sires  of  a  race  to  which  the  ambling  pace  is  natural  and  re- 
quires no  teaching."  "The  hereditary  propensities  of  the 
offspring  of  the  Norwegian  ponies,"  says  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight, 
in  a  paper  re.ad  before  the  Royal  Society  in  18^7,  "whether 
full  or  h.alf  bred,  are  very  singular.  Their  ancestors  have 
been  in  tho  habit  of  ohei/in/j  the  voice  of  their  riders,  and  not 
the  bridle,  and  the  horsobreakers  complain  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  produce  this  last  habit  in  the  young  colts;  they  are 
notwithstanding  exceedingly  docile  and  obedient  when  they 
understand  the  commands  of  their  master.  It  is  equally 
diflBcult  to  keep  them  within  hedges,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
unrestrained  liberty  to  which  the  race  may  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  Norway." 

Much  of  what  has  boon  already  stated  concerning  the 
hereditary  nature  of  the  external  conformation  and  other 
qualities  of  the  horse  is  also  applicablo  to  cattle.  The  pro- 
geny of  a  common  stock  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  their 
parents  and  to  each  other  in  general  appearance,  length  of 
limb,  development  of  chest,  shape  of  carcass,  position  and 
size  of  tho  udder,  adaptation  for  tho  dairy,  thickness  of  skin, 
and  length  and  texture  of  the  hair.  In  some  of  tho  hot 
provinces  of  South  America  there  are  cattle  "noted  for  an 
extremely  rare  and  fine  fur.  .  .  .  The  variety  is  reproduced 
or  descends  in  the  stock."  In  tho  same  localities  is  also 
found  another  race  with  an  entirely  naked  skin,  which  pecu- 
liarity is  also  hereditary.  In  our  own  country,  too,  there  are 
gre.at  differences  in  the  length  and  texture  of  the  hair  of 
various  sorts  of  cattle — difference  which,  as  in  the  South 
American  animals,  are  transmitted  to  the  progenj".  The  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  horns,  their  size,  shape  and  cur- 
vatures, are  characters  the  hereditary  nature  of  which  is 
generally  admitted.  But  defect-s  and  deformities  may  also 
become  permanent  in  a  stock.  We  are  informed  by  a  friend 
that  ho  has  soon  several  cattlo  with  a  small  portion  of  skin 
covered  with  short  hair  situated  on  the  eye,  just  within  its 
outer  canthus;  and  that  this  peculiarity  had  been  traced 
back  for  five  or  six  generations,  and  had  occurred  in  every 
case  in  exactly  the  same  spot  of  the  right  eye. 

We  have  deemed  it  advisable  thus  far  to  consider  the  he- 
reditary tendencies  of  external  form,  of  habit,  and  of  consti- 
tution, in  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  the 
hereditary  tendencies  of  disease,  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  discuss. 

Hereditary  diseases  exhibit  certain  eminently  characteris- 
tic phenomena,  some  of  which  wo  shall  here  enumerate  : 

1.  They  are  transmitted  by  tho  male  as  well  a?  by  the  fe- 
male parent,  and  are  doubly  severe  in  the  offspring  of  pa- 
rents both  of  which  have  been  afli'octed  by  them. 

2.  They  develop  themselves,  not  only  in  the  immediate 
progeny  of  animals  affected  by  them,  but  also  in  many  sub- 
sequent generations  : 

3.  They  do  not,  however,  always  appear  in  each  genera- 
tion exactly  in  the  same  form.  One  disease  is  sometimes 
substituted  lor  another  analogous  to  it,  and  this,  after  some 
generations,  becomes  again  changed  into  that  to  which  the 
breed  was  originally  liable.  Thus,  stocks  of  cattle  previous- 
ly subject  to  phthisis  often  become  affected  for  several  gene- 
rations with  dysentery,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  phthisis,  but 
by  and  by  the  dysentery  disappears  to  give  place  to  the 
phthisis. 

4.  Hereditary  diseases  occur  to  a  certain  extent  indepen- 
dently of  external  circumstances,  appearing  under  all  sorts 
of  management,  and  being  little  affected  by  changes  of  lo- 
cality, separation  from  tho  diseased  stock,  or  such  other 
causes  as  modify  the  production  of  non-hereditary  dis- 
eases. 

5.  They  ar-j,  however,  most  certainly  and  speedily  devel- 
oped in  ciniimstances  inimical  to  general  good  health,  and 
often  occur  it  certain  so-called  critical  periods  of  life,  when 
unusual  demands  on  the  vital  powers  take  place. 

6.  They  show  a  striking  tendency  to  modify  and  absorb 
into  themselves  all  extraneous  diseases.  For  example,  in  an 
animal  of  a  consumptive  constitution,  pneumonia  .seldom 
runs  its  ordinary  course,  and,  when  arrested,  often  passes 
into  consuiuption. 
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7.  Hereditary  diseases  are  less  effectually  treated  by  ordi- 
nary remedies  than  other  diseases.  Thus,  although  an  at- 
tack of  phthisis,  rheumatism,  or  constitutional  ophthalmia, 
may  be  subdued,  and  the  patient  put  out  of  pain  and  dan- 
ger, the  tendency  to  the  disease  will  still  remain,  and  be 
greatly  aggravated  by  each  attack. 

Horedititry  diseases  do  not  necessarily  show  themselves  at 
birth.  In  horses  and  cattle  there  are  only  a  few  which  do 
BO.  The  scrofulous  diathesis  sometimes  presents  itself  in 
large  collections  of  pus,  which  occasionally  prove  fatal  with- 
in a  few  dnys  after  birth  ;  and  symptoms  of  hydro-cephalus, 
ricketfl,  and  occasionally  rheumatism — all  hereditary  com- 
plaints— are  also  sometimes  found  present  at  that  early  pe- 
riod. But  most  hereditary  diseases  develop  themselves  only 
some  considerable  period  after  birth,  and  the  inherent  ten- 
dency may  even  remain  latent  during  many  years.  Thus,  in 
man,  gout  and  gravel  do  not  usually  develop  themselves  un- 
til after  the  meridian  of  life,  and  in  horses  and  cattle  the 
tendency  to  consumption,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism  may  re- 
main dormant  for  many  years.  Nay,  more  ;  diseases  of  an 
undoubtedly  hereditary  nature  may  remain  latent  even  for  a 
generation  or  two,  and  afterwards  re-appcar  with  all  their 
wonted  severity  :  "Silento  saepe  morbo  in  genitoro,  dum  ox 
revo  derivatur  in  nepotem  ;"  and  such  cases  are  not  of  uu- 
frequent  occurrence,  and  are  certainly  not  at  all  incompati- 
ble with  the  hereditary  nature  of  a  disease.  They  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  in  various  ways.  The  morbid  ten- 
dency may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  interfere  with  health,  or  the 
animal  may  have  been  reared  in  circumstances  where  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  disease  have  been  avoided.  But  in 
these  eases,  where  a  hereditary  disease  disappears  for  a  gen- 
"  ©ration  or  two,  the  tendency  to  the  disease  and  the  condi- 
tions in  which  that  tendency  consists  are  still  transmitted,  as 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  the  disease  develops  itself  in 
the  descendants  with  all  the  characters  of  a  hereditary  na- 
ture. It  requires,  indeed,  many  generations,  and  a  careful 
selection  of  parents,  to  eradicate  from  a  stock  a  hereditary 
tendency  to  disease,  and,  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  has 
been  got  rid  of  in  the  majority  of  the  progeny,  isolated  in- 
dividuals appear,  which,  in  the  phraseology  of  breeders, 
"call  back"  to  their  more  remote  progenitors,  and  possess, 
like  them,  an  unusual  tendency  to  disease. 

There  are  few  diseases  which  invariably  owe  their  devel- 
opment to  hereditary  causes.  Diseases  usually  regarded  as 
hereditary  are  sometimes  produced  accidentally,  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  hereditary  tendency.  Rheuma- 
tism, which  often  owes  its  existence  to  an  inherent  rheuma- 
tic diathesis,  may  be  developed  in  mostanimals  by  continued 
exposure  to  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  the  malady. 
Specific  or  doep-soated  ophthalmia,  although  generally  de- 
pendent on  a  constitutional  predisposition,  sometimes  de- 
stroys the  eyesight  of  animals  in  whose  pedigree  no  such 
disease  has  been  known;  and  even  consumption  and  scrofula 
— diseases  easily  traceable  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to 
hereditary  prcdisposit'on — are  occasionally  developed  in 
previously  healthy  constitutions  by  the  conjoined  agency  of 
bad  feeding,  cold,  and  neglects  From  this  it  is  obvious  that 
the  production  of  any  disease  by  extr.ancous  causes  is  not  at 
all  incompatible  with  its  being  in  other  cases  decidedly  he- 
reditary. Such  cases  as  wo  have  just  adduced  only  serve  to 
show  that  the  same  disease  is  not  always  referable  to  the 
same  causes,  and  that  causes  very  different  in  their  nature 
occasionally  produce  the  same  effects. 

Diseases  accidentally  produced  during  the  lifetime  of  an 
individuaH  occasionally  become  hereditary,  but  not  usually 
80.  Blindness  produced  by  injury  or  ordinary  external  cau- 
ses, and  roaring  produced  by  phlebitis,  or  even  by  bronchi- 
tis, are  seldom  hereditary ;  ami  it  appears  as  a  general  rule, 
admitting,  however,  of  some  exceptions,  that  a  local  injury 
or  disease  produced  by  accidental  causes  is  not  likely  to  bo 
hereditary,  although  a  generally  deteriorated  state  of  health, 
however  produced,  is  very  apt  to  be  so. 

There  are  various  maladies  whicli,  from  their  simulating 
some  of  the  characters  of  heroditiry  diseases,  have  been 
thought  by  many  to  be  truly  hereditary.  Abortion  affords 
an  apt  illustration  of  such  a  mistake.  This  disorder  fre- 
quently prevails  in  a  stock  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  and 
sometimes  oven  during  several  generations.  But  although 
corr.sponding  in  these  respects  to  many  hereditary  diseases, 
it  differs  essentially  from  them,  inasmuch  ns  it  attacks  all 
animiils  alike  when  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  causes, 
shows  no  special  preference  for  those  bred  from  a  stock  in 
which  abortion  has  been  prevalent,  does  not  affect  those  re- 
moved to  a  distance  from  the  locality    in  which  the   disease 


prevails,  and  may  sometimes  be  effectually  and  immediately 
arrested  by  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  management 
These  conditions  are  quite  suflScient  to  disprove  the  heredi- 
tary nature  of  abortion;  and  when  such  conditions  occur  in 
connexion  with  any  other  disease,  they  may  be  safely  ac- 
cepted as  ample  evidence  of  its  being  produced  by  external 
or  extraneous  circumstances,  independently  altogether  of 
any  hereditiry  predisposition. 

There  are  some  maladies  in  which  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  trace  the  connexion  between  conformation  and  disease. 
In  the  horse  certain  sorts  of  limbs  notoriously  predispose  to 
certiin  diseases.  Thus,  bone  spavins  are  most  usually  seen 
where  there  is  a  disproportion  in  the  size  of  the  limb  above 
and  below  the  hock  ;  curbs,  whore  the  os  calcis  is  small  and 
the  hock  straight ;  strains  of  the  tendons  of  the  fore-leg, 
where  the  limb  is  round  and  the  tendons  and  ligaments  con- 
fined at  the  knee  ;  and  navicular  disease,  where  the  chest  is 
narrow  .and  the  toes  turned  out.  Amongst  horses  so  formed, 
these  diseases  are  unusually  common,  and  are  developed  by 
causes  which  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  produce  them  in 
animals  of  more  perfect  conformation.  But  it  appears  to  us 
that  internal  and  constitutional  hereditary  diseases  also  de- 
pend upon  the  altered  conformati  n  or  texture  of  ihe  piirts 
specially  affected,  or  upon  some  l..-ti,rbance  of  the  relation 
which  should  subsist  between  the  ilifferent  constituents  of 
these  parts.  This  abnormal  state  of  the  internal  parts  ia 
seldom  within  the  limits  of  our  means  of  observation  or  in- 
vestigation, but  its  existence  in  animals  having  a  hereditary 
predisposition  to  disease  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubttd,  aa 
we  shall  now  endeavor  to  show.  The  ground  of  our  reason- 
ing rests  chiefly  on  the  analogy  which  subsists  in  all  re^ijeeta 
between  external  and  internal  parts.  The  same  law  which 
regulates  the  hereditary  transmission  of  form,  texture,  and 
relation  of  external  and  visible  parts,  also  operates  with 
equal  force  in  regard  to  the  form,  texture,  and  relations  be- 
twixt the  components  of  parts  internal,  and,  it  maj'  be.  in- 
accessible to  ordinary  powers  of  investigation.  Then,  if,  as 
we  have  shown,  external  hereditary  diseases,  such  as  lame- 
ness, are  traceable  to  external  hereditiry  peculiarities  of 
conformation,  we  do  not  think  it  pushing  our  analogy  too 
far  to  assert  th.Tt,  in  like  manner,  internal  hereditary  dis- 
eases must,  in  great  part  at  least,  depend  upon  some  inhe- 
rent hereditary  peculiarity  of  the  internal  parts  affected. 
The  following  remarks  will,  we  think,  tend  to  sujiport  our 
hypothesis.  Particular  conditions  of  the  blood  often  become 
hereditary,  and,  if  an  excess  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood 
be  hereditary,  the  disease  of  plethora  to  which  that  excess 
gives  rise  will  also  become  lieredit.ary.  We  have  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  many  of  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  in 
which  is  conjoined  a  remarkable  excess  of  the  red  glubuloa 
of  the  blood  with  a  highly  plethoric  habit  of  body.  If  the 
eye  be  predisposed  to  deep-seated  ophthalmia,  a  slight  expo- 
sure to  ctld,  or  even  an  error  in  diet,  will  be  suflicient  to  in- 
duce the  disease  But  before  an  acute  attack  there  is  sel- 
dom noticeable  in  the  eye  any  alteration  of  texture  (.r  of 
function  indicating  the  existence  of  such  a  tendency.  That 
such  a  tendency  does,  however,  exist  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  we  think  that  it  must  consist  in  an  altered  condition  of 
some  of  the  deeply-seated  parts  of  the  eye.  Our  eonelusioa 
is,  therefore,  that  every  hereditary  disease  depends  upon 
some  hereditary  abnormal  condition  predisposing  to  that  dis- 
ease. This  abnormal  condition  may  be  either  local  or  gen- 
eral. It  may  aflect  the  form,  structure,  texture,  quantitative 
or  qualitative  composition  either  of  solids  or  fluids.  Jt  may 
constitute  so  powerful  a  predisponent  to  disease  us  speedily 
to  cause  impairment  of  health,  or  it  may  be  so  slight,  that 
without  tho  co-operation  of  exciting  causes  it  will  fail  to 
produce  any  apparent  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 
But  animals  witii  such  inherent  defects  are  always  jiredis- 
posod  to  disease.  Influences  which  are  harmless  in  others 
often  produces  in  them  serious  and  irremediable  disease. 
Thus,  ordinary  work  causes  spavins  or  curbs  in  horses  with 
badly  formed  hocks;  a  slight  exposure  to  cold  brings  on 
phthisis  in  a  cow  of  consumptive  diathesis  ;  simple  en!,'orge- 
ment  of  the  stomach  causes  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  in  a 
subject  predisposed  to  it  Hence,  an  animal  having  a  he- 
reditary tendency  to  disease  labors  under  many  di.<advanta- 
ges,  and  his  health,  and  even  liis  life,  are  in  eonstint  jeopar- 
dy. He  is  alwnya  liable  to  suffer  from  slight  anil  fem|)orar7 
errors  in  diet  and  regimen,  and  bears  about  with  him  from 
birth  .an  ill-fatid  inheritance  which  affords  a  congenial  soil 
fer  the  reception  and  development  of  disease,  and  is  trans- 
mitted to  his  p  isterity  unim)>airod  in  power,  and  undimin- 
ished in  cx:ei;t.  [to  be  contixued. 
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Western  Agriculture — Corn  Cobs. 

I  made  a  flying  visit  to  our  old  friend  Henry  L.  Ellsworth 
of  Patent  Ofliee  memory,  one  day  last  month.  He  is  now  a 
resident  of  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  where  he  is  farming  pretty 
largely  on  the  Prairie,  about  seven  miles  out,  on  which  he 
h;i!)  II  thousand  acres  of  Indian  corn  in  one  field.  The  un- 
common high  prices  of  corn  this  summer  has  been  the  mov- 
ing many  an  extra  aero  of  it  in  the  Waba.vh  Valley,  where, 
if  it  ripens  well,  it  will  tell  a  pleasing  cale,  not  only  to  the 
cultivators,  but  to  the  starving  millions  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  is  as  full  of  enthusiasm  as  ever,  and  no  less 
busy  than  he  was  in  his  office  at  Washington.  He  is  an  own- 
er and  manager  of  a  vast  amount  of  land,  which  he  is  soil- 
in";,  leasing,  and  improving,  and  which,  together  with  all  the 
business  operations  that  he  is  carrying  on,  keeps  his  office 
crowded  with  the  multitudes  who  deal  with  him.  Yet  ho 
finds  time  to  bo  continually  trying  some  experiments,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultur.al  community. 

I  saw  sis  pigs  in  as  many  pens,  just  big  enough  to  hold  each 
occupant  without  exorcise,  which  he  was  feeding  on  corn  in 
the  ear,  corn  ground,  but  fed  raw,  and  corn-meal  made  into 
niU3h — two  upon  each  kind.  The  pigs  were  all  alike  in  age, 
breed,  size  and  weight,  when  commenced  with,  and  after 
being  fed  a  certain  time  with  carefully  weighed  quantities  of 
food,  tn.'v  are  re-weighed  and  weights  noted,  and  those  which 
had  been  fed  upon  one  kind,  are  changed  to  another  and  so 
on ;  and  when  the  experiment  is  finished,  he  assured  nie  he 
would  publish  the  table.  The  experiment  thus  far  is  very 
largely  in  favor  of  the  mush,  bidding  fair  to  produce  enough 
to  i)ay  toll  and  trouble  for  grinding,  as  well  as  for  cooking, 
and  leave  a  profit.  The  number  of  pounds  of  good  thick 
mush,  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  meal,  well  worked,  will 
make,  is  astonishing  to  any  one  who  has  never  thought  much 
upon  the  subject.  It  will  not  fall  much  if  any  short  of  six 
hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Ellsworth's  kettle  holds  just  fourteen 
of  meal  at  a  charge,  and  several  .leeurate  weighings  give 
over  eighty  pounds  when  well  cooked,  and  I  saw  myself  that 
no  more  water  was  used  than  the  meal  would  absorb.  But 
it  must  be  cooked — notmerelj'  scalded.  A  little  salt  is  added, 
and  occasionally  and  a  little  sulphur. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  assured  me  that  he  proved  the  mooted 
point  of  nutritive  food  in  corn-cobs.  He  says,  "hogs  will 
live  and  thi'ive  v.pon  well  (jronnd  cob  meal  alone!  At  first 
they  did  not  take  hold.  I  then  added  a  small  quantity  of 
meal  of  the  grain  principally  of  tlie  grain,  and  then  they 
ate  the  whole,  sind  did  wlII.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  cobs  ground.  Millers  are  so  well  satisfied  in  their  own 
minds  that  cobs  are  good  for  nothing,  that  they  are  not  wil- 
ling to  let  the  experiment  be  tried  whether  they  are  nour- 
ishing or  not.  I  am  satisfied  that  twenty-five  pounds  of 
corn  meal  added  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  cob-meal,  is  more 
valuable  for  feed  for  (jrowing  stock,  than  seventy-five  pounds 
of  corn-meal  alone."  Such  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Experiments  of  this  land  should  be  further  tried.  One-fourth 
of  the  weigh  of  bushel  of  ears  of  corn,  nature  never  intend- 
ed should  bo  thrown  away,  and  cobs  vipon  large  corn-farms 
in  the  West  are  literally  thrown  away.  They  are  neither 
used  for  food,  fuel,  feed,  nor  manure;  for  the  latter  is  consid- 
ered a  nuisance. 

After  my  visit  to  Mr.  Ellsworth,  I  met  with  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  Colt,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  great  Chicago  Convention 
tion.  Owing  to  the  vast  crowd  of  people  and  business,  I  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  that  I  wished  to  gleam  intelligence 
from  so  enterpriseing  a  Jersey  farmer  a.s  ho  is  well  known  to 
be;  but  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  things  that  our  minds  most 
did  dwell  upon  wore  discussed  over  the  dinner  table,  whore  I 
mentioned  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Ellsworth,  upon  the 
subject  or  corn-cobs,  and  my  belief  that  they  would  be  high- 
ly advantageous  to  feed  in  sm.^ll  quantities  to  all  kinds  of 
stock,  solely  on  account  of  the  alkaline  properties  that  many 
an  ancientdamo  knows  that  they  possess.  For  oftshehasmade 
cob-ley  when  pearlash  was  high;  and  even  if  a  little  should 
be  mixed  in  human  food  it  would  not  injure  it;  and  in  the 
stomach  of  fattening  hogs  particularly,  it  would  prove  an  ex- 
cellent corrector  of  acidity.  This  idea  was  nothing  new  to 
so  inquiring  a  mind  as  that  of  Mr.  C,  and  ho  told  me  that 
ho  had  tendered  a  donation  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
American  Institute,  for  a  complete  analysis  of  corn-cobs,  so 
as  to  prove  whether  there  was  any  nutritive  quality  in  them. 

But  my  opinion  is,  that  if  the  hundred  dollars  were  spent 
in  actual  exjierimonts  of  feeding  live  stock  with  cob-meal,  a 
a  much  more  satisfactory  result  might  bo  arrived  at,  than  can 
possibly  be  done  by  any  chemical  analysis.     If  Mr.  C.  him- 


self will  undertake  the  matter,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  profo 
some  facts  of  vast  importance  to  the  corn  growers  of  tho 
United  States.  Where  cobs  are  to  be  had  in  vast  quantities 
if  they  were  used  as  fuel  and  the  ashes  carefully  saved,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  found  mord  than  twice  aa 
valuable  as  wood-ashes  for  any  purpose.  If  cobs  are  not 
worth  feeding  to  stock,  and  not  of  sufficient  value  as  manure 
or  fuel,  to  be  worth  saving,  then  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  and 
hope  to  have  my  mind  enlightened  with  the  truth;  and  when 
that  is  done  I  shall  not  feel  so  grieved  to  see  this  bountiful 
product  of  nature  lying  knee-deep  across  the  public  highway 
in  front  of  the  door  of  many  a  hog  and  hominy  farmer  of 
the  West.  But  enough  about  one  of  nature's  productions 
which  the  world  estimate  as  good  for  nothing. — Am,  Agr'st, 
.••» 

Value  of  Leached  Ashes. 

In  conversation  with  an  agricultural  friend  a  few  days 
since,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  found  great  benefitfrom  the 
application  of  old  leached  ashes  to  wheat,  especially  on  san- 
dy soils.  In  one  instance,  100  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre, 
spread  on  the  soil  after  the  wheat  was  sown,  gave  him  an 
increase  of  ten  bushels  per  acre.  He  has  spots  on  his  farm 
where  he  can  see  the  beneficial  effect  of  unleached  ashes, 
appliednine  years  ago,  every  time  thelot  is  sown  with  wheat, 
lie  has  tried  unleached  ashes  with  no  benefit  to  wheat,  though 
he  thinks  them  good  for  corn.  To  what  is  the  fertilizing 
property  of  old  leached  ashes  owing?  We  cannot  definite- 
ly answer  this  question.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  it  is  owing  in  some  way  to  a  substitution  of  the  alkali 
ammonia  for  the  potash  and  soda  which  have  been  leached 
out.  It  may  be  that  they  contain  the  double  salt  of  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  soda  to  which  clay  owes  its  power  of 
retaining  ammonia.  If  this  is  the  case,  by  adding  leached 
ashes  to  a  sandy  soil,  we  add  ammonia,  or  at  least,  the  means 
of  retaining  the  ammonia  brought  to  the  soil  by  rain  from 
the  atmosphere:  and  that,  too,  in  the  best  condition  for  assim- 
ilation by  the  plant.  Taking  this  view,  it  would  follow 
that  the  older  the  ashes,  and  the  more  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  rain,  the  better  and  stronger  would  they  be. 

But  whatever  difl'crence  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
cause  or  reason  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  leached  ashes,  all 
agree  that  they  are  valuable  for  wheat  on  sandy  soils. 

There  are  in  many  parts  of  the  country  old  asheries,  from 
whence  leached  ashes  can  be  obtained  at  a  mere  nominal 
price;  and  it  is  truly  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  ex- 
tensively used.  The  fall  is  the  best  time  to  apply  them, 
though  they  might  be  spread  on  the  wheat  while  more  or  less 
snow  is  on  tho  ground  in  the  winter  to  advantage. — [Jiural 

New    Yorker. 

-—f . 

The  Best  Varieties  of  Pears. 

Hovey's  Magazine  speaks  of  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
Boston  Horticultural  Society,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  extensive  ever  held.  The  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton has  been  very  favorable  for  the  production  of  that  fav- 
orite fruit  of  Bostonians,  the  pear,  and  tho  contributions 
were  consequently  very  extensive,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  send- 
ing in  for  exhibition  .310  varieties,  Hovey  &  Co.  300,  J.  S. 
Cabot  120,  Samuel  Walker  100,  &c. 

As  among  such  a  multitude  of  varieties  some  kinds  must 
be  bettor  than  others,  while  many  are  of  little  or  no  value, 
it  will  doubtless  be  interesting  for  our  readers  to  know  tho 
twelve  best  varieties,  which  were  selected  by  the  committee. 
They  were  as  follows  : 

From  Hovey  &  Co.'s  collection — 

Grey  Doyenne,  White  Doyenne,  Swan's  Orange,  Beurre 
Bosc,  Glout  Morceau,  Flemish  Beauty,  Doyenne  Boussock, 
B.  Diol,  Bartlett,  Duchess  D'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  B.  D'Anjou. 

From  Joseph  Stickney — 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre, 
Marie  Louise,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  Diel,  Urbaniste, 
Glout  Morceau,  Belle  Lucrative,  Bartlett,  Thompson,  Flem- 
ish Beauty. 

From  Jos.  Richardson — 

Beurre  D'Anjou,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Urbaniste,  B. 
Easter,  Bartlett,  White  Doyenne,  B.  Diel,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Dix,  Duchesse  D'Angouleme,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield. 

These  v.arieties  may  be  said  to  be  the  cream  of  nursery- 
mens'  catalogues,  being  universal  favorites  everywhere. 
They  have  all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  proven  themselves  to 
be  of  excellent  quality  in  Iowa  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts. 
— loxca  Farmer. 
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Virginia  State  Agricoltural  Society, 

''Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 
Several  of  our  cotemporaries  have  spoken  approving- 
ly of  suggestions  by  the  Virginia  press,  favorable  to 
some  solid  and  substantial  token  being  conferred  on 
General  Richardson,  for  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  especially  manifested  in  the  great 
State  Exhibition  at  Richmond  last  fall.  It  would  seem 
that  the  awakening  the  planter,  the  farmer,  and  citizens 
generally,  to  the  landed  interests  of  the  State,  which 
had  a  long  time  lain  partially  dormant,  was  to  some  ex- 
tent unknown  until  the  contributions  and  attendance  at 
the  State  Fair  demonstrated,  that  extraordinary  effort 
must  have  been  made  by  some  one  to  have  brought  about 
a  result  so  unlooked  for  and  desirable.  The  feeling  pro- 
duced on  the  occasion  led,  as  is  stated,  to  the  subscrip- 
tion by  individuals  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  towards  the 
support  of  their  State  Society.  This  gratifying  result  is 
ascribed  mainly  to  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  us  from  a  letter  elicited  by  him  on  practical 
agriculture,  for  the  benefit  of  Virginia,  from  the  pen  of 
James  Gowen  of  Mount  Airy,  published  in  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  Nov.  1845.  We  are  not  otherwise  acquainted 
with  this  distinguished  person,  whom  we  call  distin- 
guished, not  because  he  is  a  General,  but  on  account  of 
his  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  peaceful  and 
profitable  pursuits  of  agriculture,  which  entitles  him,  as 
a  co-worker  with  us,  to  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
The  man,  whether  Virginian  or  Pennsylvanian,  who  has 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  agriculture,  thereby  en- 
larging the  resources  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  commands  our  respect  and  sympathies. 


Durham  Bull  Napier. 
We  neglected  to  state  in  our  last  number,  in  connection 
•with  the  engraving  of  the  splendid  Durham  Bull  "Na- 
pier," that  he  was  bred  by  Thomas  P.  Remington,  near 
Philadelphia.  This  gentleman  has  gone  to  considerable 
outlay  of  capital,  and  spared  no  pains  to  retain  some  of 
the  best  and  purest  Short  Horn  blood  in  the  country. 
His  herd  consists  of  some  very  choice  animals  not  ex- 
celleil  in  Pennsylvania,  both  of  Durhams  and  Alderneys. 
The}'  will  repay  a  visit  by  the  practical  judge  of  stock, 
and  amateur  who  enjoys  the  sight  of  beautiful  and  high 
bied  animals. 


Durham  Bull  Calf. 
To  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  a  very  superior 
Durham  Bull  Calf,  we  may  mention  that  Juno  the  3d,  an 
engraving  of  whom  was  published  in  our  last  number, 
an  I  owned  by  Gerard  Cope,  has  one  now  about  seven 
weeks  old  which  can  be  purchased.  It  was  got  by  Na- 
pier, the  fine  bull  engraved  on  the  same  page.  The 
blood  is  of  some  of  the  best  in  this  section. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

As  the  season  for  active,  out  of  doors  operations  is 
now  at  hand,  it  will  be  well  for  the  farmer  to  look  about 
him,  and  see  that  his  implements  are  all  in  proper  order, 
his  selections  m.ade  of  such  as  are  wanted,  tlie  necessary 
labor  for  the  season  secured,  and  the  business  of  the 
year  well  digested  and  arranged  beforehand.  When  the 
Bpring  fairly  opens,  every  thing  of  this  kind  should  have 


been  fully  matured,  so  that  work  may  go  on  with  en- 
ergy and  despatch. 

In  relation  to  farm  implements,  from  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine down  to  a  hoe  and  rake,  such  groat  improvements 
have  been  made  that  there  would  be  a  real  profit  and 
economy  in  throwing  away  such  as  are  imperfectly  con- 
structed, and  procuring  others. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  old  fashioned  heavy  iron  corn 
hoe,  weighing  several  pounds,  and  compare  it  with  the 
light,  cast  steel  implement  of  the  same  size  now  made, 
and  we  contend  that  the  hands  on  a  farm  could  do  as 
much  additional  work  with  the  latter  in  one  season,  do  it 
better  and  with  less  fatigue,  than  would  pay  for  them 
several  times  over.  The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to 
the  cast  steel  garden  rake,  spades,  shovels,  and  many 
other  tools.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  farm  im- 
plements could  have  no  slrcnr/th  without  ueight.  Now 
they  are  made  of  the  best  materi.ils,  equally  strong,  but 
much  lighter  and  pleasanter  to  work  with.  They  are  also 
in  much  greater  variety,  being  con.>-tructed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tcork  to  be  done.  Instead  of  the  common 
pointed  shovel  for  cleaning  out  a  post  hole,  we  now  have 
a  perfect  instrument  for  this  purpose  in  the  nearly  cir- 
cular post  spoon  or  scoop,  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the 
hole.  Instead  of  a  piece  of  old  board  or  rail  for  ram- 
ming the  dirt,  we  have  the  cast  iron  post  rammer,  which 
settles  it  much  better  and  in  half  the  time. 

Instead  of  one  spade  and  shovel  for  every  purpose  on 
the  farm,  we  have  trenching,  garden,  post,  ditching  and 
field  spades,  with  shovels  of  various  sizes  and  patterns, 
adapted  for  particular  uses.  Expanding  and  reversable 
harrows  and  cultivators,  with  steel  teeth,  have  superce- 
ded the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  ones  of  olden  time. 
Mowing  and  reaping  machines  are  fast  crowding  out  the 
scythe  and  sickle,  and  with  the  unloading  fork  by  means 
of  the  rope  and  pulley,  are  greatly  abridging  the  labons 
of  the  harvest.  In  fine,  labor  saving  machinery  has  be- 
come not  only  a  matter  of  choice  but  necessity.  In  noth- 
ing is  improvement  more  apparent  than  in  the  plow, 
not  only  has  great  lightness  of  draft  been  attained,  but 
the  work  is  much  better  done  than  formerly,  and  the  soil 
left  in  better  condition  for  the  growing  crops.  True 
plowing  is  closely  allied  to  spading,  at  least  this  should 
be  the  point  aimed  at.  A  fine  and  minutely  pulverized  seed 
bed  greatly  promotes  the  germination  of  seeds,  attracts 
moisture  and  nutritive  gases  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
may  be  cultivated  and  freed  from  weeds  with  much 
greater  facility  than  where  the  sod  is  turned  and  allow- 
ed to  h.arden  and  become  baked  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
The  success  of  a  crop  depends  very  often  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  first  plowing.  A  pi"W  of  wrong  con- 
struction, however  skillful  the  plowman,  can  never 
make  good  work. 

We  would  encourage  farmers  to  select  the  be?t  and 
improved  implements  of  all  kinds  at  the  commencement 
of  the  working  season. 


MILK  HOUSE. 
Editor  of  Farm  Journal  : — Tlie  undersigned  desires  to 
erect  a  milk  house  under  the  following  circumstnncep, 
and  being  apprehensive  that  there  may  be  difflculties  or 
impediments  in  making  good  hard  btittcr  during  the  warm 
summer  mouths,   under  such  circumstances,   would  be 
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obliged  to  any  farmer  having  practical  information  on 
die  subject,  who  will  communicate  it  as  early  as  conve- 
nient through  the  columns  of  the  Farm  Journal.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  tlie  water  from  a  well  of  about  thirty 
feet  in  depth,  located  on  an  elevation  5  or  600  feet  dis- 
t'lnt,  by  a  lead  pipe  sunk  to  an  average  depth  of  three 
feet,  the  pipe  to  be  embedded  in  charcoal,  tan,  or  some 
other  non-conducting  substance,  and  the  milk  house  to 
be  one  half  or  nearly  so  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
immediately  surrounding  the  building. 

1st  mo.  27,  1854.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 


Tor  the  Farm  Journal. 

The  Crow  and  Kobin,  or  Assault  on  an  Enemy  and  De- 
fence of  a  Friend. 

Mr.  EnrroR  : — In  looking  over  the  Register  &  Examiner 
of  December  17th,  my  attention  was  taken  by  a  communica- 
tion signed  "Pro  Bono  Publico."  As  he  has  made  .some  mis- 
takes that  may  do  harm  where  he  least  intended  it,  I  will 
make  an  effort  to  correct  them.  But  as  many  of  your  sub- 
scribers do  not  see  the  Register,  I  shall  have  to  make  a  long 
extract,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  served  like  the  Rev.  re- 
viewers, who  converted  Dr.  Franklin  to  Deism  by  the  long 
extracts  they  made  from  infidel  writers  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  them. 

After  speaking  of  ''gangs  of  men  and  boys  roving  over 
tJio  country,  destroying  the  busy  defenders  of  the  farmer's 
crops,"  and  scolding  parents  for  permitting  their  sons  to 
carry  fire  arms,  ho  continues,  "Such  sentiments  are  neither 
now  nor  strange;  they  are  as  old  as  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  They  have  been  taught  by  the  habits  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children  from  generation  to  generation,  until  they  are 
linked  to  our  natures.  It  is  not  a  century  since  game  was 
abundant,  and  hunting  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
of  our  ancestors.  Habite  acquired  then  cling  to  the  chil- 
drens'  children  now.  Although  game  has  greatly  diminish- 
ed, the  pleasure  of  the  sport  is  still  relished,  and  the  farmer 
unwittingly  encourages  the  habit  by  an  example  of  his  own. 
An  idea,  generally  diffused  among  the  agricultural  classes, 
that  birds  were  injurious  to  the  crop.s,  caused  an  indiscrimi- 
nate war  to  be  made,  in  times  gone  by,  upon  these  creatures. 
In  this  way  while  their  sacredness  was  got  rid  of,  their  de- 
struction wa,s  endeavored  to  be  accomplished.  This  idea 
still  exists  among  us.  Nothing  more  fully  establishes  the 
truth  of  this  observation  than  the  annual  exhibition  of  what 
are  termed  .scare  crows  in  the  corn  fields  of  the  country. 
Rome  kinds  of  birds  it  is  true — the  crow,  the  black  bird  and 
the  robin — will  pull  up  corn,  but  who  does  not  know  that  the 
worms  destroyed  by  them  would,  if  unmolested,  be  infinite- 
ly worse  upon  the  crops  than  the  birds.  This  old  fashioned 
idea  should  be  abolished.  The  farmer  who  draws  air  lines 
round  his  fields,  or  sets  up  on  a  pole  a  stuffed  dress,  not  only 
exposes  his  own  ignorance  of  his  true  interests,  but  holds 
out  encouragement  to  the  gunner  to  destroy  the  defenders  of 
his  grain.  AVo  li.ave  watched  these  obnoxious  birds  fre- 
quently in  their  endeavors  to  get  to  the  grain,  and  have  seen 
ill  em  commonly  fail,  wliile  the  worm  at  the  stalk  did  not 
escape  their  observation." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  am  an  old  farmer,  whoso  parents 
permitted  to  carry  a  gun  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  one 
that  ahv.ays  put  up  scare  crows,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
I  have  sufficient  casus  belli,  and  I  think  I  will  begin  by 
"carrying  the  war  into  Africa."  AVriters  of  other  profes- 
sions are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  igno- 
rance of  farmers,  advising  them  to  do  this  and  avoid  doing 
that,  when  perhaps  if  they  had  understood  the  matter  a  lit- 
tle bettor  themselves,  it  might  have  saved  them  some  an.xie- 


ty.  In  the  first  place  I  deny  that  "Pro  Bono  Publico"  ever 
saw  a  crow  "fail"  to  take  up  a  hill  of  corn  that  he  had  once 
attacked,  unless  driven  away.  And  second,  he  does  not 
know  what  air  lines  are  intended  for.  They  are  not  intend- 
ed to  scare  away  birds  in  general,  but  crows  in  particular. 
Any  observing  farmer  could  have  told  him  that  small  birds 
do  not  fear  scare  crows  ;  robins,  black  birds  and  wood  peck- 
ers will  walk  under  air  lines  with  as  much  unconcern  as  un- 
der a  spider's  web.  It  is  only  by  approaching  the  crow  on 
what  he  considers  his  strong  side,  (that  is,  his  great  cunning 
and  caution,)  that  human  reason  triumphs  over  him.  I  have 
never  known  him  to  alight  inside  of  a  continuous  line  of 
small  twine  stretched  round  a  field ;  he  seems  to  think  it  a 
wide-mouthed  snare  ready  to  spring.  I  use  storekeepers 
wrapping  yarn  a  few  balls  will  go  round  a  large  field. 

I  feel  sure  that  taking  one  year  with  another,  more  corn  ia 
destroyed  by  the  crows  in  Chester  county  than  by  the  cut 
worm.  Fall  plowing  is  a  sure  preventative  of  the  latter 
evil,  but  I  have  never  found  any  thing  to  answer  for  the 
former  but  the  much  abused  air  lines.  The  crow  also  in- 
jures corn  very  much  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  by  picking  the 
grains  off  all  such  ears  as  protrude  from  the  husk,  and  fre- 
quently striping  the  husk  some  distance  down  the  ear. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  work  of  crows 
from  other  birds.  He  always  takes  the  whole  hill,  generally 
from  two  to  four  hills  together,  scattering  the  stalks  in  every 
direction,  frequently  in  small  pieces,  (if  the  corn  is  very 
young,)  in  his  repeated  attempts  to  pull  it  up.  The  great 
ornithologist,  Wilson,  in  describing  the  crow,  says:  "It  is  in 
the  month  of  May  and  to  the  middle  of  June,  that  the  crow 
is  most  destructive  to  the  corn  fields,  digging  up  the  newly 
planted  grains  of  maize,  pulling  up  by  the  roots  those  that 
have  begun  to  vegetate,  and  thus  frequently  obliging  the 
farmer  to  replant,  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  soil,  and  this 
sometimes  twice,  and  even  three  times."  And  again,  speak- 
ing of  the  great  crow  roosts,  he  says,  "The  noise  created  by 
those  multitudes,  both  in  their  evening  assembly  and  re-as- 
cension in  the  morning,  and  the  depredations  they  commit 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  great  resort,  are  al- 
mo.st  incredible.  Whole  fields  of  corn  are  sometimes  laid 
waste  by  thousands  alighting  on  it  at  once,  with  appetites 
whetted  by  the  fast  of  the  preceding  night,  and  the  utmost 
vigilance  is  unavailing  to  prevent  a  partial  destruction  of 
this,  their  favorite  grain.  Like  the  stragglers  of  an  im- 
mense, undisciplined  and  voracious  army,  they  spread  them- 
selves over  the  fields  to  plunder  and  destroy  wherever  they 
alight." 

It  is  here  that  the  character  of  the  crow  is  universally  ex- 
ecrated ;  and  to  say  to  the  man  who  lost  his  crop  of  corn  by 
these  birds,  that  crows  are  exceedingly  useful  for  destroying 
vermin,  would  be  as  consolatory  as  to  tell  him  who  had  just 
lost  his  house  and  furniture  by  the  flames,  that  fires  are  ex- 
cellent for  destroying  bugs. 

The  history  of  the  crow  has  never  yet  been  written.  As 
Wilson  failed  we  need  look  no  further.  The  testimony  I 
have  yet  to  offer  will  I  am  sure  make  his  friend  "Pro  Bono 
Publico"  throw  up  his  cause  in  disgust.  Now,  Mr.  Cormis 
Corone,  stand  up  by  yourself;  the  attempt  made  byyourable 
attorney  to  unite  your  fate  with  the  innocent  shall  not  avail 
you.  I  accuse  you  of  not  only  robbing  the  nests  of  our  do- 
mestic poultry,  but  also  of  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  of 
the  robin  and  other  small  birds.  I  have  repeatedly  caught 
you  in  the  act,  flying  from  tree  to  tree  without  noise  or  even 
raising  above  them,  looking  into  every  nest,  even  those  he 
had  robbed  a  few  days  before,  stopping  occasionally  to  peep 
through  every  avenue,  and  listen  to  every  sound. 

My  orchard  is  near  and  in  full  view  of  the  house,  and  di- 
rectly in  my  way  to  a  detached  part  of  the  farm.     As  I  have 
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always  taken  great  interest  in  birds,  I  noticed  their  progress 
in  nest  building.  Tliey  early  finish  their  nests  and  lay 
from  one  to  four  eggs;  but  I  never  knew  one  of  the  first 
round  of  nests  to  produce  young  birds.  At  the  same  time 
from  four  to  six  robins  raised  families  in  perfect  security  on 
thri  fruit  and  shade  trees  in  the  house  yard  ;  the  crows  well 
knowing,  from  woful  experience,  they  were  protected  by  a  gun 
in  the  hands  of  one  trained  to  its  use.  When  the  season 
was  more  advanced,  the  nests  were  concealed  by  the  leaves, 
and  poultry  eggs  and  young  corn  in  abundance,  a  few  birds 
were  raised  in  the  orchard.  And  I  observed  if  a  bird  only 
got  so  far  as  to  commence  incubation  they  were  seldom  do- 
Btroyed,  one  of  the  old  birds  being  mostly  on  the  watch, 
raised  such  an  outcry  on  the  appearance  of  the  crow,  and 
collecting  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  orchard  to  her  assistance, 
attacked  him  with  so  much  vigor,  that  the  cowardly  burglar 
was  glad  to  make  his  escape.  Aly  love  for  other  birds  only 
increases  my  detestation  of  the  crow,  as  my  admiration  of 
the  honey  bee  only  strengthens  my  dislike  to  their  cowardly 
destroyer,  the  wax  moth,  although  they  are  both  beautiful 
insects,  as  the  former  are  all  birds. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Naturalists  have  spoken  in  terms  of 
admiration  of  that  instinct  of  squirrels  which  directs  them 
to  bury  or  plant  all  their  spare  nuts,  thus  continuing  and  in- 
creasing our  forests,  as  they  never  find  half  their  planted 
treasure.  But  if  they  do  not  the  crows  do,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it.  I  once  planted  an  acre  of  ground  with 
chesnuts ;  they  came  up  and  formed  two  leaves.  I  planted 
about  a  peck  of  nuts  and  the  crows  left  but  seven  trees. 
They  were  all  taken  just  as  they  take  corn  :  just  pull  up  the 
stalk,  and  if  the  nut  does  not  come  dig  down  to  it.  A  mouse 
or  squirrel  always  digs  a  hole  by  the  side  of  the  plant,  and 
generally  takes  the  nut  without  destroying  the  stalk. 

But  some  may  ask  what  crows  were  created  for  ?  I  an- 
swer, perhaps  for  the  same  purpose  that  hawks,  weasels, 
minks  and  foxes  were  created :  to  keep  the  innocent  and 
useful  within  proper  bounds.  And  the  God  of  nature  may 
not  look  with  more  anger  on  one  of  his  agents  than  anoth- 
er ;  the  crow's  bill,  the  hawk's  claws,  the  fox's  teeth,  or  the 
boy's  gun.  "Pro  Bono  Publico"  may  drive  away  the  boys 
until  he  thinks  he  has  too  many  birds,  and  I  will  destroy 
crows,  hawks,  weasels,  and  foxes,  until  I  think  I  have  too 
much  corn  and  poultry. 

But  my  strongest  objection  to  "Pro  Bono  Publico's"  com- 
munication is  the  yoking  my  much  loved  and  fondly  pro- 
tected friend,  the  robin,  (turdus  migratorius,)  to  that  cow- 
ardly robber  and  murderer,  the  crow,  (corvus  corone.)  lie 
says,  "The  crow,  the  black  bird  and  the  robin  do  take  up 
corn."  If  he  ever  saw  a  robin  take  up  corn,  "something 
new  under  the  sun"  has  "come  to  pass"  in  spite  of  Solomon, 
for  from  the  creation  to  the  days  of  P.  C  P.  their  food  has 
been  caterpillars,  worms  and  berries.  Poor  robin !  you  may 
well  exclaim  save  me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will  try  to  keep 
out  of  gun  shot  of  my  enemies."  For  this  very  slander,  if  un- 
contradicted, would  do  more  for  his  destruction  than  all  the 
air  lines  and  other  scare  crows  in  the  world;  for  only  con- 
vince most  farmers  that  a  V)ird  takes  up  corn,  and  you  maj* 
preach  about  the  sin  and  cruelty  of  destroying  it  in  vain. 

We  hear  much  about  farmers  studying  chemistry,  but  in 
my  humble  opinion  a  little  natural  history  would  be  quite  as 
useful.  Last  spring  a  friend  saw  a  neighbor's  son  shooting 
all  the  house  wrens  he  could  see.  On  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  defended  himself  by  saying  that  they  were  "the 
worst  birds  on  corn  he  ever  saw."  And  to  prove  it  ho  took 
him  to  some  hills  of  corn  that  had  been  partially  injured  by 
the  field  mice,  having  a  small,  clean  hole  by  the  side  of  the 
stock,  and  as  the  corn  was  young  a  few  plants  had  been 
pulled  up  with  the  grain.     It  was  early  in  the  morning  and 


looked  fresh,  being  done  in  the  night,  (the  mouse  seldom 
quitting  his  subteranean  retreat  in  the  day  time.)  It  wa« 
near  the  house,  the  wren  was  seen  in  the  vicinity,  the  real 
culprit  safe  in  his  hole,  the  poor  bird  had  to  suffer ;  a  yicUm 
to  circumstantial  evidence,  or  rather  to  gross  ignorance. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life,  and  been  a,  close  ob- 
server of  the  habits  of  birds  most  of  the  time,  but  I  never 
saw  corn  much  injured  by  any  of  the  feathered  tribe,  ex- 
cepting barnyard  fowls  and  crows. 

The  red-wing  starling  (swamp  black  bird)  which  commits 
such  havock  in  the  Delaware  peninsula,  is  quite  harmless  in 
Chester  county,  though  I  have  known  them  to  injure  a  fow 
hills.  I  have  not  had  to  replant  more  than  a  few  hills  since 
I  have  used  the  much  abused  air  lines,  although,  as  I  hare 
already  said,  small  birtls  do  not  stand  in  the  leu«t  fear  erf. 
them.  V.  W.  L 

P.  S. — In  looking  over  Wilson's  description  of  the  crow  a 
few  minutes  after  I  sent  my  communication,  I  discoTorc«l 
that  I  had  unaccountably  overlooked  the  following:  "In 
spring  when  he  makes  his  appearance  among  the  woods  and 
thickets,  the  whole  feathered  songsters  are  instantly  alarm- 
ed, well  knowing  the  depredations  and  murders  he  commits 
on  their  nests,  eggs  and  young."  I  am,  therefore,  hapi)y  l« 
acknowledge  that  the  history  of  the  crow  has  been  written. 
Wilson's  only  omission  is  their  destruction  of  young  forest 
trees,  and  only  mistake  accusing  them  with  taking  up  corn 
before  it  vegetates — a  strange  error  for  so  close  an  observer 
of  nature,  as  birds  are  guided  by  sight  alone.  The  hog  is 
the  only  animal  with  olfactory  organs  sufficient   for   such  a 

purpose.  V.  W.  L 

— «•, 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Ouenon's  System  and  Mr.  James  Go  wen. 

I  feel  my  inability,  Mr.  Editor,  in  every  way,  to  wield 
the  pen  in  opposition  to  a  gentleman  of  the  distinguished 
attainments  of  Mr.  Gowen,  not  only  of  large  experience  in 
agricultural  matters,  but  also  long  accustomed  to  both 
speaking  and  writing  for  the  public. 

I  have  never  attained  his  position  as  a  skillful  breeder  of 
stock,  or  been  able  to  exhibit  such  enormous  profits,  on  pa- 
per, of  skillful  farm  management,  as  he  published  some 
years  ago  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet.  Neither  could  I  be  in- 
duced to  any  controversy  with  him  now  on  any  other 
subject  than  "Guenon's  System  of  Choosing  a  Milch  Cow." 
Here  I  feel  at  home;  have  been  studying  and  practising  H 
for  the  last  five  years,  at  great  expense  and  loss  of  time; 
have  been  far  and  near  to  see  all  the  good  cows  I  could  hear 
of;  and  allow  me  to  say  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Mr. 
Gowen  knoica  ant/  thiii^  about  the  system  on  which  he  hat, 
been  commenting  so  severely,  and  with  such  unnecessary 
vulgarity.  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  more  a.  practical  man  than  a 
deeply  read  or  erudite  one.  Mr.  Gowen,  in  this  particular, 
has  also  greatly  the  advantage  of  me,  but  in  res)>ect  to  tii« 
niodc  of  argument  he  has  chosen  to  adopt  in  relation  to  Gu- 
enon's system,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  a  faint  recollection 
that  there  once  lived  a  person  called  Lord  Bacon.  lie  wa« 
said  to  be  the  father  of  the  inductive  philosophi/,  or  reason- 
ing from  facts.  Instead  of  attempting  to  controvert  th« 
system,  because  we  can't  understant  its  theory,  would  it  not. 
have  been  better  for  Mr.  G.  to  have  examined  into  the  exis- 
tence of  the  alleged  facts  in  the  case.  It  is  said  that  a  skep- 
tic was  once  conversing  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  and 
told  him  "he  was  not  bound  to  believe  any  thing  bo  did  n  >i 
understand."  Then  says  the  Dr.,  "your  creed  will  be  the 
shortest  of  any  man  I  know."  Apply  Mr.  Gowen"?  mode  of 
reasoning  to  Dr.  Franklin's  experiments  on  electricity.  He 
proved  by  the  igni«=on  "f  a  spark,  in  the  experiment  o*"  »he 
kite,  that  it  and  lightning  were  identical.     What   manerou 
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it  to  him,  after  ascertaining  the  fact  in  this  way,  about  all 
ttie  ai'^uint'iits  and  theories  of  the  philosophers  that  it  could 
oot  be.  With  such  reasoniuf;  as  Mr.  Goweu's,  every  im- 
provement and  discovery  in  science  may  bo  denied  and  ridi- 
•  uljd.  Certivin  principles  have  been  applied  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  steam  engine  and  the  solar  microscope. 
Their  truth  has  been  demon.strated  by  the  fact  of  those  in- 
struments having  been  niudc.  Because  Mr.  Gowen  and 
somebody  el.9e  cannot  understand  and  don't  believe  in  them, 
ore  they  therefore  untrue?  Is  Mr.  Gowen  a  believer  in  the 
old  Grecian  philosophy  "that  universal  doubt  is  the  only 
true  wisdom."  lie  has  certain  indications  by  which  he 
judges  of  a  milch  cow,  and  suys  that  Guenon's  system  '"pays 
BO  regard  to  physiological  principles  as  showing  the  affinity 
existing  between  the  strip  and  the  lactescent  organs  of  the 
animal."  Now  will  Mr.  Gowen  be  kind  enough  to  point  out 
•the  affinity  existing  between  a  small,  waxy  horn,  a  taper- 
muzzle,  a  mild  eye,  a  bright  nose,  or  a  thin  tail,  (marks 
which  he  considers  of  value,)  and  the  lactescent  organs  of 
the  animal."  Will  he  explain  to  tlio  readers  of  the  Farm 
Journal  "ihnir  phyiioln^ical  connection." 

What,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  facts  in  this  ease,  and  matters 
of  undisputed  history.  Several  learned  societies  in  France 
subjected  Guenon's  system  *<i  the  severest  test-s.  Hundreds 
of  cows  were  examined  by  impartial  committees  under  a 
ftererity  of  circumstances,  which  made  collusion  utterly  im- 
possible. It  was  tested  in  various  places  there,  under  vari- 
tras  circumstances,  and  the  result  was  positive  proof  of  its 
originality,  its  certainty  and  great  value  to  farmers.  Was  it 
not  also  fully  proven  in  the  report  of  the  very  respectable 
©ommittoe  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
calture,  and  has  its  truth  not  been  fully  proven  in  the  actual 
experience  of  a  large  portion  of  the  practical  farmers  and 
dairymen  of  Chester  and  Delaware  county?  Is  Mr.  Gowen's 
mere  ipse  dixit  "that  it  is  all  "sheer  nonsense,"  to  weigh 
against  such  evidence  as  this?  Let  me  tell  him  that  practi- 
cal farmers  are,  of  all  classes,  the  least  likely  to  be  hum- 
"bugged.  They  are  slow,  proverbially  so,  to  believe  new 
things,  but  they  have  proved  Guenon's  system  to  be  practi- 
eally  correct.  There  is  evidence  in  the  neighborhood  of  West 
Ohester  most  amply  sufficient  to  convince  any  man,  who  can 
credit  his  own  senses,  even  if  they  conflict  with  a  favorite 
theory.  All  the  good  cows  in  this  neighborhood,  that  yield 
•an  extra  amount  of  milk  and  butter,  correspond  with  Guc- 
«on's  marks.  If  Mr.  Gowen  will  produce  an  inferior  mark- 
ed cow,  that  holds  on  to  her  milk,  gives  a  largo  quantity, 
iiud  of  a  rich  quality,  I  will  go  and  see  and  yield  my  point ; 
and  I  now  challenge  bim,  or  any  one  else,  to  produce  such  a 
<>no.  He  attempts  to  explain  those  peculiar  marks  of  Gue- 
non  on  the  escutcheon,  by  the  switching  of  the  tail,  her  lay- 
ing down  in  an  uncleanly  place,  Ac,  <tc.  This  is  "sheer 
lonsense."  AVhy,  Mr.  Editor,  these  peculiar  marks  are  borii 
fitli  them.  They  exist  in  the  calf  before  it  has  lain  down 
t  all,  and  are  well  developed  at  a  few  woeks  old.  Mr.  Gow- 
r-n's  marks  very  often  accompany  a  deep  milker,  but  they  are 
rkot  invariable.  I  could  show  him  fine  looking  animals  with 
iiis  marks  in  perfection,  and  the  cows  not  worth  the'r  keep. 
They  do  not  tell  her  real  value,  the  qu:iiiiy  of  her  milk,  or 
iho  time  she  will  go  dry,  as  I  assert  Gucn'-n  does.  Among 
oy  first  purchases  was  a  cow  with  certain  marks,  which 
Juenon  denotes  as  indicating  a  bastard  cow,  th.at  is,  one  of 
ihe  fir.<t  class  and  order,  but  going  dry  directly  after  calving. 
t  iDouglit  her  on  purpose  to  test  its  truth.  She  went  dry  six 
veoks  iiftor  the  calf  went  off.  On  another  occasion  I  went 
■Tith  a  friend  to  a  vendue  of  cows,  quite  celebrated  in  the 
iieighborhoed  for  their  groat  aggrogato  yield  of  butter.  He 
was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  Guenon's  system,  but  was 
coBntod   an  excellent  judge  by  the  ordinary  method.     He 


soon  selected  a  beautiful  animal  to  bid  at.  I  told  him,  after 
examination,  she  was  good  for  nothing.  lie  seemed  incred- 
ulous, as  the  farmer  was  reported  not  to  have  an  indifferent 
cow  in  his  dairy.  I  went  to  enquire  about  her,  and  found 
she  had  been  brought  there  to  sell  by  a  neighbor,  on  account 
of  her  utter  worthlessness,  going  dry  so  long. 

I  have  examined  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cows  in  this 
vicinity  by  Guenon's  system,  and  have  found  it  invariably 
correct.  "Bessy,"  formerly  owned  by  Paschall  Morris,  and 
who  made  15i  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  week,  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  a  full  and  well  developed  mirror. 

E.  T.  Cope,  of  East  Bradford,  has  a  cow,  marked  accord- 
ing to  Guenon,  who  has  made  ISJ  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  week. 
E.  T.  Williams,  of  Westtowu,  has  one  that  has  made  15  lbs. 
in  a  week  in  the  winter,  and  is  a  No.  1,  6th  class  cow. 
W'illiam  Ingram,  of  West  Chester,  has  a  small  cow,  with  a 
well  developed  mirror,  and  who  makes  14  lbs.  of  butter  per 
week  when  fresh.  Thomas  B.  Darlington,  of  East  Bradford, 
has  one,  selected  according  to  Guenon's  marks,  making  12 
jiounds  per  week  on  grass  without  feed.  H.  D.  Court,  of 
East  Bradford,  had  one  selected  out  of  a  drove  by  this  sys- 
tem, and  who  made,  when  fed  on  grass,  16  lbs.  per  week. 
Many  other  instances  could  be  cited.  Mr.  Gowen  says  "he 
can  detect  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  when  the  wind  is  south- 
erly." Let  me  tell  him  there  are  practical  farmers  in  Ches- 
ter county  who  believe  in  applying  lime  and  turning  down 
green  crops,  and  "can  see  through  a  grindstone  when  there 
is  a  hole  in  it." 

Many  of  the  cows  above  cited,  if  examined  by  Mr.  Gowen 
in  the  dark,  would  be  rejected,  and  I  could  show  him  others 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  select,  from  the  marks  which  he 
relies  upon,  that  no  dairyman  would  own  long.  Not  one  of 
the  above  cows  will  go  dry  more  than  a  month,  and  some  of 
them  milk  till  calving.  Guenon's  system  is  the  ojj/y  reliable 
one,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  which  indicates  the  length 
of  time  a  cow  will  give  milk,  and  its  quantity  and  quality. 
Cows  have  been  selected  by  this  rule,  and  sold  subsequently 
at  vendues  for  $50  per  head,  and  there  is  not  a  dairyman  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Chester,  who  has  given  the  subject  any 
attention,  but  acknowledges  the  truth  of  Guenon's  system, 
and  selects  his  cows  accordingly. 

Isaac  Newton,  an  intelligent  and  observing  farmer  in  Del- 
aware county,  has  also  fully  proved  its  correctness,  and  I 
have  also  understood  the  same  of  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  distinguished  profes- 
sor and  successful  farmer,  at  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural 
Institute.     I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  a  bcliovor  in  the 

SCIENCE. 


Fo"-  the  Farm  Journal. 

Centre  Counxy  Agricultural  Society. 
J.  L.  D.VRLiNGTON,  EsQ. — Dear  Sir  : — Happening  to 
be  in  your  town  some  time  ago,  I  was  rather  surprised 
when  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  "Farm  Journal"  in- 
quired of  me  whether  the  "Centre  County  Agricultural 
Society"  was  still  in  existence,  and  held  a  fair  last  sea- 
son. At  his  request  I  will  briefly  inform  you  that  the 
society  is  in  exist t-noe  and  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  second  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  was  held  near 
Bellefonte  on  the  5th,  Gth  and  7th  days  of  October  last. 
The  fair  was  attended  by  a  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  was  certainly  worthy  of  the  patronage  it  re- 
ceived. The  display  of  stock  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  of  fruit,  and  a  variety  of  articles  of 
domestic  manufacture,  exhibited  to  a  flattering  degree 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  community,  as  well 
as  the  future  prospects  and  benefits  of  the  society.     The 
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PURE  SOUTHDOWN  BUCK. 


,  .  1'l.Kli:  SOUTHDOWN  BUCK. 

*!;•7n'('|■I',n:,l^"f''lf,'■Vf  i'^!'-'^^*^^*i'^°??V'-?-''^\'^''V'''-^  Rotch,  Otseso  countv.  N.  Y.    He  was  purchase.lbv 

P  V    ,  ,  r'"f;'   ;  "'^. '  "'■^'^'lP'"a-  a.'i'l  sow  hy  him  to  John  M'orth.  near  West  Chester,  has  been  exhibited  at  two  State  Fairs  at  Lancaster  and 
rilt'>bui!j:.  and  took  tUc  Qrst  premium  at  both  i)laces  for  tlie  "best  Southdown  Buck."    (See  page  97  )  »      «>-  ^«.^^a^wi  aim 
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principal  oflBcers  for  the  past  year  were :  President, 
Hon.  George  Boal,  of  Boalsburg;  Secretary,  Gen.  Geo. 
Buchanan,  of  Spring  Mills. 


Yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  BRUGGER. 
Unionville,  Centre  co..  Pa.,  Jan.  26th,  1854. 


<THE  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY." 


The  above  is  a  drawing  from  nature  of  the  leaf  and 
fruit  of  this  valuable  variety  of  the  bl.ackberry,  which 
must  be  elevated  to  at  least  an  equality  with  any  of  the 
productions  of  the  fruit  garden.  Its  history  may  be 
given  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  official  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Farmer's  Club  of  the  American 
Institute,  at  a  regular  meeting  held  at  their  rooms,  No. 
351  Broadway,  in  the  city  ofNcw  York,  August  2d,  1853: 

"A  splendid  specimen  of  the  blackberry  was  presented 
to  the  society  by  Wm.  Lawton,  Esq.,  of  New  Kochelle. 
Many  of  the  berries  were  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
circumference,  and  a  large  basket  of  them  were  parta- 
ken of  by  the  members  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Lawton  named 
the  fruit  the  'New  Rochelle  Blackberry,'  but  the  Club 
changed  Us  name  to  the  'Lawton  Blackberry,'  and  ten- 
dered to  him  the  thanks  of  the  Association,  the  follow- 
ing paper  having  been  read  previously  by  Mr.  Lawton: 

"This  Blackberry — to  which  I  have  before  called  the 
attention  of  the  club — has  been  cultivatsd,  in  small 
quantities,  for  several  years,  in  New  llocln-lle,  Westches- 
ter county,  where  I  now  reside.  1  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  who  first  discovered  the  plant,  and  brouglit  it 
into  garden  culture,  but  am  informed  it  was  found  on 
the  road  siile,  and  from  thence  introduced  into  the 
neighboring  gardens.  As  it  came  to  me  witliout  any 
name  to  distinguish  it  from  the  'Wild  Briimblo,'  I  bog 
leave  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  the  club  as  the 
'New  Rochelle  Blackberry,'  and,  at  the  same  time,  pre-  ' 
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sent  as  a  specimen  a  few  quarts  of  the  fruit,  gathered 
this  morning,  precisely  as  they  came  from  the  bushes, 
without  being  selected.  I  have  examined  many  works 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  there  has  ever  been  any  im- 
provement on  the  well  known  wild  varieties,  but  without 
success.  The  'Double  Flowering,'  'Dwarf,'  or  'Dewber- 
.ry,'  'American  Upright,'  and  the  'White  Fruited,'  are  all 
that  are  named.  The  Dewberry  is  the  fir.st  to  ripen,  and 
the  best  flavored  fruit.  The  White  Fruited  seems  to  bo 
cultivated  as  a  novelty  more  than  for  the  fruit.  The 
Upright  variety  fruits  late  in  the  season,  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  produces 
large  mulberry  shaped  berries,  but  the  seeds  are  not 
thickly  imbedded  in  the  pulp,  and  are  abundant  as  to 
impair  materially  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  Black- 
berry seems  to  adhere  to  its  original  character  with  sin- 
gular tenacity  ;  or,  from  the  many  millions  of  plants 
which  spring  up  from  "seeds  annually  distributed  in  al- 
most every  diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  we  should  con- 
stantly find  new  varieties.  Improving  the  wild  plant  by 
careful  cultivation  is  one  thing  ;  to  produce  a  new  varie- 
ty is  nother.  The  fruit  now  before  you  I  believe  to  be 
of  the  last  named  character.  It  is  not  like  tlie  Dewber- 
ry, or  long  and  mulberry  shaped  like  the  'Upriglit 
Blackberry,'  and  the  seeds  ;ire  so  completely  imbedded 
in  a  rich  pulp  as  hardly  to  be  noticed.  I  think  in  shape 
and  size  tliey  compiire  very  well  with  the  llovey  Seed- 
ling Strawberry." 
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We  commend  the  following  communication  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  The  manufacture  of  "fertili- 
zers" has  become  a  regular  speculation ;  a  dozen  or  more 
kinds  are  now  in  the  market,  and  not  more  than  one  out 
of  the  dozen,  perhaps,  is  worth  the  labor  required  to  sow 
it  on  the  land.     Unless  the  farmer  believes  that 

"The  pleasure  is  as  great 

In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat," — 
he    will  do  well  to  purchase  no  fertilizer  that  has  not 
been  repeatedly  tested,  and  given  positive  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  real  worth. 

CHEATING  THE  FARMER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Under  the  above  caption  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  for  your  Journal.  There  is  no  class 
of  the  community  so  much  imposed  upon  as  the  poor 
farmer.  He  is  looked  upon  by  ever^  variety  of  sharpers 
as  fair  game,  and  they  make  game  of  him  with  a  ven- 
geance. Merchant,  lawyer,  doctor  and  pauper,  alike 
take  his  money  and  return  him  humbug. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  impositions  he  has  to  submit 
to  is  from  that  class  of  men — I  was  going  to  call  them 
something  else — who  manufacture  improved  fertilizers, 
which  are  in  fact  a  little  superphosphate  of  lime,  a  good 
deal  of  dirt,  a  good  deal  of  ashes,  and  a  little  something 
to  give  them  a  bad  smell.  They  serve  to  take  away  the 
hard  earned  money  of  the  farmer — excite  hopes  which 
are  not  to  be  realized  iu  the  coming  harvest.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  sweep  and  denounce  all  the  fertilizers  in 
the  market,  but  I  say  that  the  many  use  the  reputation 
of  the  few  ;  some  are  good  but  a  great  many  worse  than 
worthless.  Some  of  the  latter  have  come  under  my  own 
observation.  A  year  ago  when  Peruvian  Guano  was  not 
to  be  had,  one  of  my  neighbors  heard  that  a  cargo  of 
Chillian  guano  had  just  arrived,  and  a  quantity  of  it  was 
for  sale  at  a  neighboring  depot ;  he  hurried  ofiF  and  se- 
cured what  he  wanted,  and  some  of  his  neighbors  fol- 
lowed his  example.  It  was  a  queer  looking  article — no 
one  had  ever  seen  any  thing  like  it  before — a  black,  dir- 
ty looking  stuff,  and  quite  heavy ;  withall  the  smell  was 
quite  rank  enough  for  a  good  article.  On  examination 
it  was  discovered  to  be  66  per  cent,  common  salt,  a  little 
guano  and  the  rest  dirt.  This  stuif  was  sold  at  $45  per 
ton.  It  was  sowed  with  great  care,  but  that  was  the 
last  of  it,  and  the  money  too. 

The  farmers  have  no  idea  of  the  fraud  practised  in  the 
article  of  manures.  I  may  say  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  taken  from  them  annually  for  which 
they  receive  no  return  except  dirt. 

An  article  called  chemical  salts  is  manufactured  in 
Baltimoi'e,  which  has  been  quite  extensively  used  in  this 
part  of  Chester  county.  I  have  used  a  good  deal  of  it 
myself,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  here.  My  first 
experiments  with  it  were  quite  successful ;  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  first  rate  article,  and  recommended 
it  to  my  neighbors,  who  have  used  largely  of  it  with  va- 
rious results,  but  the  chemical  salts  of  '49  are  not  the 
salts  of  '53.  Soon  after  it  was  introduced  the  demand 
exceeded  the  supply,  for  it  was  good;  but  if  it  does  not 
contain  less  ashes  and  coal  dust,  the  demand  will  not  be 
hard  to  supply  ere  long.  Why  could  not  Mr.  Chnppell 
have  called  the  article  he  manufactured  last  year  "ashes 
mixed  with  a  little  superphosphate  of  lime  ;"  then  it 
would  have  had  its  right  name.     1   know  that   was  its 


composition  from  two  circumstances :  1st.  Its  gener- 
al appearance  and  the  quantity  of  fragments  of  burnt 
iron,  old  nails,  &c.,  found  in  it.  2d.  From  the  fact  that 
it  will  volatilize  the  ammonia  of  guano.  This  salts 
purports  to  be  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  ;  be- 
lieving this  to  be  the  case,  and  knowing  that  sulphuric 
acid  and  its  components,  or  phosphoric  acid,  would  fix 
the  ammonia,  I  thought  salts  and  guano  would  make  a 
good  mixture  for  a  top  dressing  for  grass,  and  I  had  a 
quantity  mixed  for  that  purpose.  After  it  had  stood 
awhile  I  found  that  the  ammonia  was  passing  off  rapidly, 
and  I  lost  by  the  experiment.  The  potash  of  the  ashes 
done  the  mischief.  It  acted  as  lime  does  when  mixed 
with  guano. 

The  adulteration  of  guano  is  carried  on  as  extensively 
as  the  manufacture  of  bogus  fertilizers,  and  with  as 
much  success.  I  have  been  told,  and  on  good  authority, 
that  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  guano  in  Bal- 
timore is  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  guano,  which  he  pur- 
chases from  the  agent  of  the  Peruvian  government,  to  a 
warehouse  he  has  on  the  Point,  there  unbags  and  mixes 
it  with — what?  you  may  well  ask  what — but  he  man- 
ages to  make  with  dii-t  and  water  an  increase  of  one  ton 
in  ten,  when  he  rebags  it.  And  he  is  not  alone  in  his 
rascality.  This  is  done  after  the  inspection,  which  is 
but  a  farce  at  best. 

Guano,  when  it  can  be  had  pure,  is  a  good  manure, 
and  will  repay  the  outlay,  but  mixed  with  superphos- 
phate of  lime  it  is  better,  which  latter  every  farmer 
should  manufacture  for  himself.  The  mode  of  manu- 
facture and  my  own  experience  with  it,  I  will  give  you 
again.  E.  V.  D. 

Oxford,  January  29,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  .Toumal. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  PLOWING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  has  now  become  a  very  common 
thing  with  writers  whose  communications  appear  in  agri- 
cultural journals,  whenever  they  speak  about  plowing  up 
ground  that  has  lain  with  grass,  strongly  to  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  farmers  the  importance  they  consider 
belongs  to  a  deep  and  thorough  plowing.  The  idea  thus 
promulgated  so  extensively,  it  would  seem,  must  be  pre- 
valent ;  and  it  is  put  forward  so  confidently,  and  derived 
from  such  high  authority,  as  to  give  the  common  people 
reason  to  think  the  matter  was  fairly  and  conclusively 
settled ;  that  the  same  must  be  adopted  as  a  uniform 
rule  of  action ;  and  that  it  has  become  an  established 
maxim  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement, 
which  should  not  be  departed  from,  that  a  deep  penetra- 
tion of  sward  land  is  absolutely  necessary  in  pi-actice  to 
promote  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  increase  the  ratio  of 
production,  and  that  farmers  who  would  reap  tlie  utmost 
benefits  from  tillage  must  alwaj'S  bear  in  mind  that  which 
is  thus  laid  down  as  a  criterion  for  them  to  go  by.  But 
whether  this  opinion  is  derived  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  expression)  wholly  from  actual  observation  and 
practical  results;  whether  all  manner  of  soils  have  been 
tried  under  all  circumstances ;  and  whether  the  thing  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  un- 
prejudiced mind,  is  somcthirg  which  has  not  been  so 
completely  canvassed  as  the  nature  of  it  seems  to  re- 
quire. 
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The  writer  acknowledges  liis  inability  to  enter  into  a 
proper  investigation  of  this  matter,  and  would  thei-efore 
call  the  attention  of  those  to  it  who  may  consider  them- 
selves competent  for  such  an  undertaking ;  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal  would  be  a  suitable  medium 
for  the  exposition  of  the  subject ;  that  time  and  ta- 
lents might  be  profitably  applied  in  so  doing,  and  the 
farming  portion  of  the  community  enlightened  by  the  re- 
sult of  what  may  be  produced.  One  of  the  questions 
which  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  agricultu- 
ral interests  of  some  sections  of  the  country  is  that  about 
plowing  ;  the  proper  depth  of  it ;  whether  this  should 
not,  in  some  measure,  depend  upon  the  kind  of  soil  ; 
whether  some  ground  would  not  be  the  better  of  plowing 
only  three  .nches  deep  instead  of  six,  while  a  difierently 
constituted  sample  would  be  benefitted  by  turning  up 
even  eight  or  ten  ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  upper  stra- 
tum of  the  earth  imder  cultivation  is  composed  of  so 
many  component  parts,  or  materials,  which  vary  very 
much  in  their  degree  and  proportion,  when  entering  into 
the  composition  of  soils,  in  different  places,  should  not 
this  circumstance  be  a  modification  to  any  general  or 
fixed  rule  which  could  be  offered  in  favor  of  a  uniform 
standard  of  deep  plowing.  THOMAS  WARNER. 

Wrightstown,  Bucks  county,  Ist  mo.  2'lth,  185-4. 

4^ 

For  the  Farm  Jourual. 
PECAN  NTJT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  January  number  of  the  "Jour- 
nal" is  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  Pecan  Nut,  from 
the  pen  of  your  correspondent  W.  D.  Indeed,  his  com- 
municationfl  are  always  interesting. 

I  have  a  tree  of  this  species  of  hickory  on  my  place 
of  some  thirty  years  growth,  now  measuring  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground  two  feet  eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high.  It  has  an- 
nually, for  many  years,  produced  a  profusion  of  bloom 
in  the  spring,  but  only  within  two  or  three  years  have 
I  discovered  any  of  the  nuts  ;  these  are  of  full  size,  and 
to  outward  appearance  perfect,  but  not  one  thus  far  has 
been  found  with  anything  like  a  perfect  kernel — they 
are  all  empty.  I  recollect  many  years  since  on  stating 
to  Ct)l.  Carr  that  my  tree  was  large  enough  to  bear,  but 
did  not.  Mr.  Carr  recommended  that  I  should  graft  the 
tree,  for  which  purpose  he  offered  to  furnish  me  with 
scions  from  his  large  tree,  then  growing  on  his  grounds, 
(Bartram's  Botanic  garden;)  however,  his  tree,  as  he 
told  me,  bore  only  a  few  nuts  occasionally,  and  I  am 
not  certain  whether  these  were  perfect  or  not.  I  did  not 
go  to  the  trouble  of  re-grafting  my  tree,  but  let  it  take 
its  cour.se. 

As  this  tree  is  perfectly  hai'dy  and  grows  vigorou.«ly, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  its  cultiviition;  almost  any  soil 
suits  it  if  not  too  dry,  though  a  deep,  loamy  or  alluvial 
s.^il  suits  it  best.  If  it  would  always  bear  perfect  fruit 
when  becoming  of  mature  age,  it  would  be  a  valuable 
ad  lition  to  our  nut  bearing  ti-ees. 

As  there  appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  about  trees 
raised  from  the  nuts  bearing  perfect  fruit,  I  would  sug- 
gest, in  addition  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  W.  D., 
that  our  nurserymen  not  only  raise  the  trees  from  the 
nuts,  but  that  they  also  graft  them  from  such  trees  as 
a-c  known  to  bear  perfect  fruit.  This  mode  of  propa- 
gation   would   undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  bringing 


the  trees  into  a  bearing  state  earlier,  becoming  more 
prolific,  and  if  a  good  variety  is  discovered,  when  once 
properly  developed,  would  be  perpetuated.  Mr.  Carr 
informed  me  at  the  time  that  the  grafts  take  kindly  on 
our  common  Hickory,  and  for  want  of  a  stock  of  the 
Pecan  these  might  be  used  to  advantage. 

Respectfully,  &c., 
January  25th,  1854.  J.   B.  G. 

4«. 

For  the  Farm  Jouninl. 
A  QUERY  ANSWERED. 

Mn.  Editok: — In  reply  to  the  quer)/  in  your  last  num- 
ber, I  would  state,  that  I  was  formerly  engaged  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  grain  in  one  of  the  largest  grain  mar- 
kets in  this  country,  and  though  I  have  bought  and  sold 
many  millions  of  bushels,  yet  I  do  not  recollect  of  a  sin- 
gle difficulty  of  the  kind  ever  having  occurred,  to  which 
your  correspondent  alludes.  Nevertheless  I  can  tell  you 
the  cuatoni,  without  knowing  any  thing  about  the  lato,  in 
such  matters,  as  far  as  the  same  has  come  under  my  no- 
tice. 

When  a  farmer  or  dealer  offers  a  lot  of  grain  at  the 
market  price,  we  understand  it  to  be  the  market  price  at 
the  time  of  making  the  offer,  unless  it  is  particularly 
stipulated  that  the  price  shall  be  named  at  the  time  of 
delivery.  If  the  seller  makes  no  allusion  to  the  future, 
in  the  transaction,  the  inference  is  conclusive  that  he  is 
selling  at  the  then  market  price,  though  it  may  be  some 
days  or  weeks  before  the  grain  is  delivered. 

I  have  frequently  been  called  upon,  in  the  course  of 
my  business,  to  refer  to  my  books  and  ascertain  the  mar- 
ket price  of  grain  at  some  previous  date — perhaps  weeks 
or  months  distant— as  grain  had  been  engaged  then,  but 
not  delivered,  and  the  infoi'mation  desired  was  the  price 
of  the  article  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  of  it.  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  where  there  is  no  allusion  to 
the  future,  nothing  said  about  the  price  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  that  the  price  is  to  be  governed  by  the  market 

at  the  time  of  the  engagement  of  the  grain.  L. 
<•.. 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Through  the  kindness  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "Friedensbothe,"  I  obtained  several  co- 
pies of  your  "Farm  Journal,"  in  which  I  find  descrip- 
tions of  different  County  Agricultural  Societies,  that 
of  our  own  excepted.  I  will  give  you  some  facts  in  re- 
lation to  our  society,  from  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
glean  what  useful  or  interesting  you  may  find  therein. 
Allow  me  here  to  inform  jou  that  Lehigh  county  can 
boast  of  as  good  a  society  as  any  in  the  State,  taking 
into  consideration  the  short  time  of  twenty-three  months 
since  our  first  meeting  for  organization  was  held,  Ave  now 
number  over  (500  members. 

We  have  purchased  and  enclosed  a  beautiful  lot  of  8 
acres  of  ground,  bordering  on  our  borough,  upon  which 
we  have  at  considerable  expense  erected  permanent 
buildings.  The  main  building  is  100  by  40  feet,  two 
stories  high,  also  permanent  stalls  and  shedding,  suffici- 
ent to  shelter  over  400  head  of  horses  and  neat  cattle, 
another  building  for  the  exhibition  of  poultry,  besides 
an  office  building. 

We  have  within  the  enclosure  a  circular  rnce  course  of 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length,  upon  which  some 
very  good  stock  in  that  lino  was  exhibited      We.  how- 
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ever,  do  not  sport  any  of  the  celebrated  Morgsm  and 
Black  Hawk  horses,  (such  as  at  the  National  Horse  Ex- 
hibition at  Springfield,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,)  but  our  stock  of  horses  generally  is  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  as  very  good  both  for  road  and 
farm.  I,  however,  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  Black 
Hawk  and  Morgans.  It  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things 
that  our  farmers  and  horsemen  generally,  not  only  in 
this  county,  but  throughout  the  State,  do  not  see  the  ad- 
vantage, use  or  benefit  of  introducing  that  valuable 
breed  of  horses;  but  I  am  losing  the  subject. 

We  held  our  second  annual  fair  last  September,  (28th, 
29th  and  30th,)  which  was  truly  great,  beyond  all  expec- 
tations. I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  15,000  persons 
were  within  the  enclosure  on  the  second  day  of  the  fair. 
The  receipts  at  the  office  would  warrant  my  assertion. 
The  display  of  poultry  was  astonishing  ;  it  was  asserted 
by  visitors  from  a  distance  that  in  that  department  we 
■were  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  (I  will,  however,  except 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia lately. 

In  the  horticultural  department,  as  well  as  the  vegeta- 
ble, the  eatables  generally  were  very  tastefully  and  co- 
piously displayed.  The  machinery  and  farm  implements 
were  not  few.  The  field  crops  also  had  their  competi- 
tors, one  of  whom  was  claiming  133  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre. 

A  plowing  match  was  held  within  the  enclosure,  at  which 
both  skill  and  taste  were  fully  brought  forth.  The  me- 
chanical display  was  extravagant ;  as  carriage  building 
is  very  extensively  carried  on  amongst  us,  the  competion 
was  spirited  in  that  branch. 

Our  annual  meeting  is  held  in  February,  when  officers 
for  the  current  year  are  chosen.  The  affiiirs  of  our  so- 
ciety are  carried  on  with  spirit  and  harmony,  and  from 
appearances  our  efforts  are  cheering.  We  are  destined 
to  become  a  great  and  useful  society.       Truly  yours, 

Allcntown,  Lehigh  co.,  .Jan.  Kith,  1854.  L. 

<•» 

t  Fo!-  the  Farm  Joni-nal. 

EDUCATION  WITH  LABOH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  sulyect  of  education  is  now  such 
a  popular  one,  and  so  much  said  and  written  about  it, 
that  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  to  see  so  little  yet  ef- 
fected by  its  advocates.  The  p'an  of  Manual  Labor  Aca- 
demies has  always  appeared  to  me  as  fraught  with  im- 
mense advantages,  both  to  the  indigent  and  the  wealthy. 
An  institution  of  this  description,  I  believe,  exists  at 
Gcrm;mtown,  and,  independently  of  its  sectarian  charac- 
ter, de-erves  to  succeed.  Establishments  on  this  plan 
must  eventually  become  popular.  Every  child  in  those 
States,  wliere  the  wheel  of  fortune  revolves  with  accele- 
rated motion,  should  receive  some  kind  of  education  in 
addition  to  mere  learning,  by  which  a  livelihood  could  be 
obtoincdin  cnses  of  vicissitude.  On  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tucket this  is  generally  practiced,  or  was  some  years  since. 
The  young  men  who  come  from  there  are  many  of  them 
coopers,  and  numerous  instances  have  occurred  where  the 
trade  has  become  their  sole  mode  of  subsistence. 

These  observations  have  been  called  forth  by  a  desci'ip- 
tion  given  me  of  the  '■'■Manual  Labor  Academ;/  at  Gcr- 
vumiown,'"  in  this  State,  and  near  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  premises,  I  have  been  informed,  contain 
forty-two  acres  of  ground,    several  out  houses,   and  a 


commodious  dwelling  on  the  main  street,  with  other  con- 
veniences, workshops,  gardens,  &c.  The  scholars  board 
with  the  principal,  on  simple  but  wholesome  diet,  and  as 
much  as  possible  the  product  of  the  pupils'  labor  on  the 
farm.  Honest  industry,  learning  and  piety  are  here 
united.  The  hours  of  recreation,  I  learn,  are  not  hours 
of  waste,  idleness  and  immorality.  They  are  employed 
in  useful  bodily  labor,  such  as  will  exercise  their  skill, 
make  them  dexterous,  establish  their  health  and  strength, 
enable  each  one  to  defray  his  own  expenses,  and  fit  him  for 
the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

Here  is  a  plan,  surely,  which  unites  to  obviate  every 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  learning,  while  it  effectually  pro- 
motes health,  prevents  the  student  from  becoming  a  mere 
book-worm,  and  qualifies  him  for  future  usefulness  in 
two  distinct  modes — the  body  and  the  mind.  They  are 
not  afraid  of  the  east  wind:  their  limbs  rejoice  in  mus- 
cular efforts ;  sleep  comes  uncoveted,  and  they  rise  from 
its  indulgence  prepared  for  further  efforts.  Students 
generally  use  so  little  exercise  that  their  muscles  dwin- 
dle, their  digestion  is  disordered,  and  their  heads  liable 
to  periodical  pains.  This  health  preserving  labor,  as  is 
justly  observed  by  my  informant,  is  also  profitable,  and 
its  results  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  manual  labor 
student.  Several  pupils  were  found  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  have  very  small  balances  against  them  for  their  board- 
ing and  tuition,  and  some  of  them  almost  none,  for  their 
labor  is  credited  to  each  who  labor.  Some  are  said  to 
be  employed  in  carpenter  work,  some  gardening  and 
farming,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

There  are  several  prosperous  institutions  on  the  same 
plan  in  the  Union,  and  similar  schools  are  Iseing  located 
in  the  western  States.  Cincinnati  can  now  boast  of  a 
like  institution  on  an  extensive  scale;  the  west  may  yet 
become  the  seat  of  the  greatest  number  of  well  educated 
men — she  may  yet  show  us  practically  the  true  way  to 
make  education  cheap  and  universal.  New  York,  Mass- 
achusetts, Kentucky  .and  Tennessee  can  boast  of  similar 
institutions.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  a  few  single  exam- 
ples of  success,  let  them  occur  in  what  quarter  they  niay, 
will  serve  as  beacons  to  light  enquiring  minds  to  the  best 
and  most  efficient,  the  chonpest  and  most  healthful  mode 
of  getting  instruction.  Trusting  thus  to  render  service 
to  the  community,  in  gratifying  my  own  feelings  in  ma- 
king public  so  useful  an  undertaking,  full  of  advantage, 
and  destined  at  no  di.-tant  day  to  supercede  old  nu'tliods, 
and  to  coviquer  manj'  exis-ting  prejudices.         J.   S.   G. 

iMcdia,  Februnry.  1854. 

44^» 

K(ir  till-  Kiiriii  .l-iiinml. 

C3CCINEL1A  BOHEALIS. 
Me.  Editor  : — I  wish  in  this  coniniuiiicatioii  to  correct 
an  error,  which  I  fell  into  in  reference  to  the  ciiaracter 
and  habits  of  the  .above  named  insect,  as  well  as  to  say 
simething  about  Coccinellas  in  general.  In  volume  2, 
page  224,  of  the  Farm  .Journal,  I  stated  that  the  large 
yellow  "lady  bird"  (spotted  with  black)  did  not  attack 
vegetnt'on,  but  was  found  upon  vegetables  only  for  the 
purpose  of  devouring  the  plant  lice  (Aphids).  That 
they  restrict  their  diet,  however,  to  plant  lice  is  not  true, 
as  subsequent  observation  and  the  corroborative  testi- 
mony of  several  distinguished  naturalists  of  this  state 
assure  nie. 

I  think  it  was  as  early  as  the  year  1S39,  that  I  heard 
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a  gentleman,  an  experienced  melon  grower,  remark  that 
he  never  saw  the  "large  yellow  lady  bugs"  so  abundant 
or  so  destructive  to  vines,  observing  that  they  had  much 
injured  his  cucumber  and  cantelope  vines  after  they  were 
in  bloom  and  bore  young  fruit.  A  year  or  two  subse- 
quently F  saw  them  myself  in  great  numbers  upon  a  wild 
vine  resembling  cucumber,,  growing  along  the  margin  of 
a  meadow.  I  saw  that  many  of  the  leaves  were  eaten, 
but  being  then  untainted  with  the  mania  entoviological,  1 
paid  very  little  attention  to  the  circumstance.  After 
having  had  a  better  acquaintance  with  this  and  other 
insects,  and  seeing  no  confirmation  of  ray  former  expe- 
rience, either  from  personal  observation  or  from  the  ob- 
servations of  others  in  published  works  on  the  subject, 
I  very  readily  concluded  that  both  the  gentleman  allu- 
ded to  and  myself  had  confounded  the  above  named  in- 
sect with  the  much  smaller  "yellow  striped  bug,"  (dia- 
brotica  vittata,)  that  is  so  destructive  to  all  vines, 
especially  watermelon,  when  they  are  quite  young  and 
tender.  I  am  now  convinced  that  coccinella  horcalis, 
wherever  it  appears  in  great  numbers,  is  destructive, 
and  may  be  very  destructive  to  vegetation,  at  least  those 
vegetables  which  are  most  grateful  to  its  palate,  which 
seems  to  be  the  leaves  of  succulent  vines  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  is  the  only  true  coccinella  that  does 
attack  vegetable,  the  others  confining  themselves  to  ani- 
mal food,  and  as  such  are  very  useful  in  ridding  plants 
of  the  aphids.  Coccinella  borealis,  from  its  color  and 
size,  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  others  belonging 
to  the  same  genus.  C.  mali  of  a  dark  red  color  and 
somewhat  larger  in  size,  is  rarely  found  in  this  locality, 
but  is  quite  abundant  in  the  latitude  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  other  most  common  species  are  c.  quotata,  "nine- 
spotted  ;"  c.  abreviata,  spotted  on  the  terminal  half  of 
the  elytrons,  (wing  covers,)  the  vasal  half  being  plain; 
c.  13  maculaia,  "thirteen  spotted  ;"  c.  munda,  without 
spots;  c.  7!or7nc^a,  with  two  spots;  and  c.  10  maculata, 
"ten  spotted."  The  last  named  species  is  black  with 
yellowish  red  spots,  and  the  others  named  are  all  red  or 
redish  yellow  with  black  spots.  There  are  also  other 
allied  species  of  similar  habits,  and  agreeing  in  their 
transformations  with  the  description  I  gave  of  coc.  bo- 
realis, vol.  2,  p.  224,  Farm  Journal.  These  insects  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  best  friends  of  man,  because 
of  the  slaughter  they  commit  amongst  the  plant  lice, 
and  with  the  exception  of  coc.  borealis  they  are  so,  and  I 
only  regret  that  his  herbivorous  propensities  has  at  last 
compelled  me  to  exclude  him  from  the  catalogue  of  in- 
sect friends. 

To  show  how  numerous  they  sometimes  occur,  and  yet 
the  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  I  will 
quote  an  extract  from  "Maunder's  Treatise,  Nat.  His., 
p.  136:  "On  Friday,  August  13,  1847,  the  whole  of  the 
coast  around  Southend  was  visited  by  one  of  the  most 
numerous  flights  of  insects  on  record.  They  consisted 
of  at  least  five  species  of  lady-bird,  and  they  came  in 
such  dense  numbers  as  for  miles  along  the  coast  to  re- 
semble a  swarm  of  bees  during  hiving.  The  sea  de- 
stroyed countless  millions  of  them,  and  the  grass  and 
hedge  rows,  and  every  crevice  that  afforded  shelter  from 
the  wind,  were  covered  with  their  numbers,  and  for 
many  miles  it  was  impossible  to  walk  without  crushing 
numbers  beneath  the  tread.     Every  true   friend  of  agri- 


culture, however,  hails  the  appearance  of  these  insects, 
as  they  are  well  known  to  be  the  destroyer  of  aphides,  a 
race  of  flies  the  most  injurious  to  vegetation." 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Blumenbach ,  that  lady 
birds  are  a  good  remedy  for  the  cure  of  toothache,  no 
doubt  the  yellowish  liquid  they  sometimes  secrete  on  be- 
ing taken  in  the  hand,  if  properly  analyzed,  might  be 
applied  to  some  useful  purpose,  either  as  a  medicine,  or 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  S.  S.  R. 

Lancaster,  January  23,  1854 

^Af 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
"Aldemey  Cows  and  James  Gowen's  Address." 

Mk.  Editor  : — I  am  neither  so  vain  nor  so  silly  as  to  e.x- 
poct  to  pleaae  every  body,  nor  am  I  so  timid  as  to  shrink 
from  the  discharge  of  whatever  duty  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  unJcrstanding  may  impose  upon  me,  through  api-rehen- 
sion  of  incurring  the  censure  of  those  whose  interests  or 
prejudices  might  incline  them  to  difTer  with  me.  The  man 
who  shapes  his  courso  to  avoid  all  obstacles,  and  trims  his 
sails  merely  to  cateh  the  popular  breeze,  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  his  voyage  to  have  achieved  little  else  than  bis  own 
complacency.  Having  risked  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  oth- 
ers, ho  will  have  loft  them  no  now  or  more  reliable  landmarks 
to  steer  by,  nor  have  made  any  discoveries  promotive  of  the 
cause  ho  professed  to  have  embarked  in.  Apply  this  to  agri- 
culture—will it  increase  the  average  per  acre  of  wheat,  corn 
and  other  products  of  the  field?  Will  it  increase  the  si/.o  and 
quality  of  our  cattle,  and  render  us  independent  of  other 
states  for  our  beef,  butter  and  cheese  ?  No,  never!  It  will 
in  this  respect  leave  us  where  we  were  long,  long  ago,  where 
wo  now  are,  and  where  we  must  remain,  unless  something 
better  than  more  show,  glorifications,  fine  drawn  speeches, 
pretension  and  quackery  bo  brought  into  requisition  to  urge 
us  to  look  to  a  better  destiny,  and  the  attainment  of  a  more 
creditable  position.  A  great  man,  I  believe  Mr.  Webster, 
once  said,  "fine  words  butter  no  parsnips ;"  nor  will  editors 
nor  orators  fill  the  barns  and  stalls  as  they  should  be  filled, 
unless  they  use  their  types  and  tongues  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, moro  undorstandingly,  I  had  liked  to  say,  more  honest- 

ly- 

It  had  become  manifest  of  late,  that  whatever  improve- 
ment had  been  realised,  through  honest  effort,  by  the  friends 
of  agriculture,  was  in  jeopardy  by  the  pretension  and  quack- 
ery of  those  who  wore  overshadowing  the  cause  by  the 
means  they  made  use  of  to  throw  light  upon  it — the  more 
difficult  and  mysterious  they  could  make  the  practice  of 
agriculture  to  appear,  the  greater  need  would  there  be  for 
the  science  they  professed,  to  unfold  its  mysteries.  Like  the 
juggler  and  the  quack,  they  first  address  themselves  to  the 
credulity  and  apprehension  of  their  victims,  in  order  to  ren- 
der their  tricks  and  nostrums  the  more  admirable  and  ne- 
cessary. Under  these  circumstances,  what  farmer,  having 
the  right  spirit  within  him,  could  look  on  unmoved,  and  not 
attempt  to  arrest,  or  whistle  off  the  pack  that,  in  full  cry,  waa 
running  agricultural  improvement  into  the  giound.  It  is 
true  that  though  many  see  and  deplore  these  irregularities, 
there  are  but  few  who  will  openly  step  forth  to  correct  or  re- 
buke them.  They  complain  in  private,  and  disapprove  only 
by  withdrawing  themselves  from  associations  they  cannot 
countenance,  under  the  rule,  "let  every  one  take  care  of  his 
toes,  as  Jack  Donkey  said  when  he  danced  among  the 
chickens."  But  the  rule  should  be,  not  to  admit  the  donkey 
or  the  fox  into  the  poultry  yard,  and  it  should  be  the  study 
of  every  farmer  to  assist  in  keeping  them  out,  no  matter 
what  kickings  and  brayings,  quirks  and  tricks  they  may 
practice  on  account  of  their  expulsion  or  exclusion.  That 
the   philosophic  and  scientific   faculty  will  raise  a  terrible 
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dust,  when  interfered  with,  is  to  bo  expected,  but  it  should 
bo  understood  that  it  will  only  be  dust,  which,  though  it 
may  afitH't  tlio  eyes  of  a  few,  will,  in  the  7nain,  prove  harm- 
less till  some  friendly  drizzle  shall  have  laid  it  for  over. 

These  reflections  lead  mo  to  explain  my  position  at  Mer- 
cer, and  the  remarks  which  have  been  questioned  in  your 
Journal,  but  permit  mo  first  to  say  that  it  would  have  seem- 
ed fairer,  before  animadverting  upon  them,  to  have  placed 
these  remarks  more  fully  before  j'onr  readers,  than  to  have 
singled  out  a  passage  so  well  calculated  to  provoke  opposi- 
tion at  hand,  from  the  circumstance  of  so  many  Aldernoys 
being  owned  by  the  fashionables  in  our  vicinity.  But  where 
or  however  placed  upon  trial,  or  whatever  bo  the  bias  or 
competency  of  my  judges,  I  sh.all  not  shrink  from  the  ordeal, 
if  allowed,  as  is  my  due,  a  hearing. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  constructed  a  discourse 
different  from  that  which  I  delivered  at  Mercer,  and  which 
no  doubt  would  have  been  applauded  to  the  echo  by  those, 
whose  praise  is  always  in  proportion  as  the  subject  matter  in 
vapidness  and  vacuity  approximates  to  the  condition  of 
their  own  minds — such  praise  as  no  right  minded  m.an 
would  covet.  I  might  have  begun  with  Adam  and  Eve,  in 
or  out  of  the  garden,  t^ikon  up  Noah  with  his  broad,  alluvial 
fields,  teeming  with  the  fertilizing  debris  of  the  flood  from 
rocky  disintegrations  and  vegetjible  decompositions,  thrown 
in  an  interesting  episode,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  pop- 
ular in  these  intemperate  days,  of  how  Noah  cultivated  the 
vine,  and  how,  weak  man,  he  made  too  free  with  the  j»?'cc  of 
the  (ji-'tpc  !  From  Noah  thence  to  the  Patriarchs,  affording 
another  interesting  incident  edifying  to  breeders,  who  would 
desire  to  produce  special  results,  in  the  experiments  of  young 
Jacob  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  his  fair  dealing  father- 
in-law,  Laban.  Pass  from  the  pastoral  patriarchs  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  here  Rome  would  supply  a  Ciucinnatus,  a  Vir- 
gil, &c.;  thence  to  the  great  farmers  of  modern  times,  espe- 
cially our  President  farmers,  from  him  of  ever  blessed  mem- 
ory that  sleeps  at  Mount  Vernon,  down  to  the  astute  cab- 
bage grower  of  Kinderhook.  Thus  a  frame  work  of  an- 
tiquity, universality,  glory  and  patriotism,  having  unity  of 
purpose,  might  serve,  if  the  filling  up  was  well  managed,  to 
place  agriculture  in  the  zenith,  and  the  orator  in  the  ascen- 
dant too,  provided  there  should  not  be  too  many  hard-fisted, 
sound-headed,  matter  of  fiict  farmers  of  the  audience.  I 
once  was  doomed  to  the  infliction  of  having  to  sit  out  a 
lengthy  dissertation,  delivered  before  fin  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty on  the  origin,  use,  improvement,  &g.,  of  tho  plow,  which 
began  by  describing  the  plow  used  by  Homer,  and  ending — 
no  matter  how.  Now  when  I  was  called  to  Mercer  to  de- 
liver an  agricultural  address,  I  neither  thought  of  appearing 
learned  or  eloquent;  other  thoughts  possessed  me,  such  as 
how  I  might  benefit  agriculture  in  general  and  the  farmers 
of  western  Pennsj'lvania  in  particular ;  hence  I  took  occa- 
sion to  caution  them  against  empiricism,  and  essayed  to 
teach  them  how  to  fill  the  meal  bag,  the  milk  pail,  and  tho 
beef  barrel;  these  were  the  leading  objects  of  my  mission. 
Have  I  succeeded  ?  The  copious  extracts  taken  from  the 
address  by  the  press  in  diff'erent  quarters,  favorable  com- 
ments by  editors,  and  numerous  private  letters  from  able 
and  distinguished  men  thanking  me  for  the  service  I  had 
rendered,  will  attest  that  I  did  not  labor  in  vain.  There  is 
only  wanting  the  open  opposition  to  my  effort  of  the  corps 
charlatan  ical,  to  make  my  cup  of  gratulation  to  overflow,and 
tempt  me  to  be  vain  indeed.  ' 

In  pursuance  of  my  object,  I  spoke  decidedly  against  Al- 
derney  cattle  as  being  unfit  for  farmers,  and  to  this  opinion 
I  still  adhere ;  the  farmers  I  thought  should  select  profita- 
ble cattle,  such  as  are  of  good  size,  healthy,  hardy,  and  of 
good  milking  and  feeding  properties.     The  milking  proper- 


ty claimed  for  them  by  some  I  attempted  to  refute,  and 
could  it  be  established,  in  any  general  sense,  as  superior  to 
the  common  or  native  cattle,  it  would  leave  the  Aldernoys 
destitute  of  one  of  the  most  profitable  properties,  size  and 
easy  feeding — to  make  a  good  carcass  of  beef  when  the  ani- 
mal comes  to  bo  fed  off.  How  these  cattle  may  suit  their 
native  Islands,  Alderney,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Channel,  with  their  equable,  humid,  mild  climate,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  question,  but  sure  I  am  that  they  are  of 
such  delicate  habits  as  unfit  them  to  withstand  the  scorching 
heat  and  intcnsocoldof  thiscontincnt.  In  England,  where  the 
climate  is  more  congenial,  they  are  found  in  Noblomens' 
parks,  by  waj'  of  contrast,  I  presuino,  to  the  larger  breeds, 
as  trees  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  are  found  in  tho  same 
enclosures,  to  relieve  each  other  and  give  effect.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  Duchess,  Marchioness,  Countess,  Ac,  have 
their  Alderneys,  but  this  is  "the  freak  of  fashion"  I  alluded 
to  in  the  address  ;  so  far  as  the  noblesse  of  this  country  may 
choose  to  imitate  the  nobility  of  Great  Britain,  is  not  a 
matter  for  a  farmer  like  me  to  presume  to  enquire  into. 

The  correspondent  of  the  "Country  Gentleman,"  on  Brit- 
ish agriculture,  under  date  from  London,  last  October,  treats 
of  tho  different  breeds  of  cattle,  but  with  more  discretion 
than  applies  to  my  valor.  Ho  says,  "Were  I  to  express  a 
preference  for  other  than  the  Durhams,  those  stately  animals 
would  look  down  upon  mo  with  unutterable  contempt :  or  if 
I  were  to  prefer  them  to  all  others,  the  Hcrefords  might  push 
me  to  the  wall,  the  Devons  run  their  long  horns  through  mo, 
the  Ayrshires  exult  in  my  fall,  and  even  tho  little  Alderneys 
paw  dirt  in  my  face."  In  the  same  letter  he  gives  a  con- 
versation he  had  with  a  Wiltshire  farmer,  who  keeps  a  large 
stock,  and  turns  off  ton  head  of  cattle  yearly  for  beef;  he 
compares  the  Durhams  and  Alderneys  thus,  "The  Durham 
turns  off  1400  pounds  of  beef  each,  the  Alderneys  are  little 
better  than  goats."  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  man  of 
Wilts  also  said  that  if  he  were  to  keep  cattle  for  the  dairy, 
"he  would  prefer  tho  Alderneys,  as  they  give  more  buttor 
and  cheese  ;"  but  if  his  practice  is  to  be  weighed  against  the 
assertion,  his  prefering  Alderneys  for  the  dairy  may  bo  ta- 
ken for  the  popular  cry  and  goes  for  nothing,  for  though  he 
is  a  dairyman  to  the  extent,  as  is  stated,  of  making  22,400 
pounds  of  cheese  and  4,000  pounds  of  butter  annually,  he 
keeps  no  Alderneys,  "his  60  milch  cows  are  nearly  thorough 
bred  Durhams." 

I  must  now  turn  to  your  correspondent  "Rusticus,"  who, 
from  his  propensity  to  quote  French  and  Latin,  might,  with 
more  propriety,  have  signed  himself  "Pedanticus."  I  like 
things  to  be  called  by  their  right  nnmos.  A  farmer  should 
write  as  a  farmer,  with  tho  earnest  desire  of  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  his  calling,  and  a  rustic,  as  such,  with  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  But  I  presume  your  correspondent  is 
neither  farmer  nor  rustic,  but  one  of  tho  fashionables,  and 
therefore,  as  he  belongs  to  that  hornet's  nest,  I  must  take 
such  stings  as  any  of  the  hive  miiy  be  able  to  inflict,  for 
having  dared  to  thrust  my  head  into  it.  "Rusticus,"  how- 
ever, is  stingless,  he  h.as  mistaken  his  genus  as  well  as  his 
name,  for  though  he  shows  a  disposition  to  sting,  he  does 
not  carry  the  weapon;  he  is  more  of  a  butter-fly  than  a  hor- 
net. 

Now  as  to  facts — I  never  said  as  "Rusticus"  woald  hare 
it  to  appear  I  did,  that  butter  should  be  the  "color  of  a 
rose ;"  I  said,  "tho  straw  color  of  the  butter  of  the  Alder- 
neys, so  much  boasted,  is  no  proof  of  its  excellence — the 
yellow,  tinged  with  rose,  is  a  more  inviting  and  desirable 
color,  evincing  delicacy  of  flavor  and  giving  assurance  of  the 
good  health  of  the  cow ;"  and  I  said  right,  but  that  was  not 
saying  that  butter  should  be,  the  "color  of  a  rose."  The 
yellow,  ti^ngod  with  rose,  gives  rise  to  what  is    called    "rose 
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butter,"  a  designation  significant  of  excellence  in  many  of 
the  European  market.'!,  and  it  is  surprising  that  '"Rusticus," 
who,  it  seems  is  a  traveller  and  made  the  grand  tour,  is  not 
familiar  with  the  term. 

I  must  also  deny  in  toto,  without  any  qualification,  that 
the  Durham,  as  your  correspondent  says,  is  "an  artificial 
animal,  very  subject  to  disease  and  peculiarly  liable  to 
consumption,  especially  in  this  climate,"  and  doubt  whether 
he  can  produce  even  the  shadaw  of  proof  to  back  this  alle- 
gation ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  the  most  healthy  and  ro- 
bust animals  to  be  found,  and  seldom  are  sick,  except  under 
highly  improper  treatment.  Another  ill-judged,  ill-ground- 
od  objection  of  his.  (so  notoriously  erroneous,  that  I  marvel 
he  should  be  so  reckless  as  to  have  made  it  through  a  jour- 
nal published  at  AVest  Chester,)  is  that  the  Durhams 
are  hard  feeders,  "consuming  as  much  hay  and  grass  as  an 
elephant."  Now  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  as  admitted 
by  all,  that  in  early  maturing  and  easy  feeding  they  have  no 
equals.  Let  any  one  observe  the  Durhams  and  Alderncys, 
or  common  oattlo,  at  pasture  in  the  .same  field,  and  he  will 
perceive  that  the  Durhams  are  lying  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  day  ruminating,  while  he  will  scarcely  ever  find  the 
others  at  rest,  but  on  foot,  eating  and  grabbing,  seemingly 
all  the  time  unsatisfied.  Then  as  to  winter  feeding  the  same 
ditference  will  bo  app.arent,  if  the  cattle  have  proper  care  in 
common,  the  Durhams  will  be  found  plump,  and  if  with  calf 
rather  fat,  while  the  others  will  appear  gaunt  and  in  lean 
condition.  Hundreds  of  examples  might  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  extraordinary  health  and  constitution  of  the  Short 
Horns  or  Durhams,  and  by  consequence,  their  remarkable 
aptitude  in  maturing  and  fattening;  an  instance  of  this  may 
bo  found  in  the  two  young  Short  Horn  steers,  raised  by  Mr. 
Brinton  of  Chester  county,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Black 
Horse  in  Market  street.  It  may  be  asked,  could  any  two, 
four  or  six  pure  Aldcrneys,  bo  fed  for  beef,  to  four  years  old, 
the  ago  of  the  above  steers,  to  sell  for  as  much  money  as 
these  two  steers  shall  have  been  sold  for  ?  No,  not  six  of 
them,  though  two  of  them  would  consume  as  much  fodder  as 
the  steers.  The  .story  of  the  London  dairyman  keeping 
Durham.s  because  they  gave  thin  milk,  so  as  he  could  swear 
"he  did  not  water  it,"  is  unworthy  to  bo  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent,  as  it  bears  on  its  face  such  marks  of  fiction 
that  it  would  require  a  very  responsible  name,  indeed,  to  ob- 
tain credence  for  it  with  considerato  people.  I  have  heard 
the  same  jest  often  before,  but  its  paternity  was  ascribed 
sometimes  to  an  Irish  New  York  milkman,  and  sometimes  to 
a  Yankee.  In  the  same  disingenuous  spirit,  your  correspon- 
dent has  quoted  Mr.  Coleman,  whoso  evidence  he  makes  to 
darken  counsel,  or  to  pervert  what  Mr.  Coleman  did  really 
say  in  chief  of  the  Alderneys,  in  other  words,  the  learned 
"Rusticus"  gives  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  I  admit 
Mr.  Coleman  as  good  authority,  but  then  ho  should  bo  per- 
mitted to  tell  the  ichole  truth,  and  here  it  is.  In  volume  2d, 
page  319,  of  his  Agricultural  Tour,  made  between  1814  and 
'48,  he  says,  "they  are  in  general  exceedingly  ugly,  small, 
thin,  coarse  boned,  and  presenting  little  more  than  the  skel- 
etons of  animals,  covered  with  a  yellowish,  flabby  and  coarse 
hide."  Now  I  put  it  to  all  good  judges  of  cattle,  whether  a 
description  can  be  conceived,  conveying  a  worse  condition  of 
unhcalthinemi,  unprofilahlcncus  and  worthlessnens  than  this? 
And  yet  this  was  the  general  condition  in  which  Mr.  Colo- 
man  found  the  Alderneys  so  recently  in  England,  whore  cat- 
tle are  so  well  cared  for;  and  this  is  the  very  Mr.  Coleman  that 
"Rusticus"  made  to  tell  a  different  Uilo,  by  which  he  thought 
to  overwhelm  and  confound  me  !  From  this  it  will  appear 
that  the  worst  I  said  of  the  Alderneys  falls  far  short  of  tbo 
bad  character  given  them  by  Mr.  Coleman  ;  it  is,  however, 
but  fair  to  state  the  exception  to  his  significant,  general  rule. 


lie  gives  what  he  had  heard,  and  what  many  have  beard,  of 
two  jxen  fattened  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  weighiog  some 
one  thousand  six  hundred  poun('a  each,  but  does  not  speak 
of  the  age  of  these  oxen,  or  the  e.-spense  of  producing  these 
monstrosities  of  the  Alderney  tribe.  He  mentions  that  ef- 
forts were  being  made  to  improve  this  breed,  and  isays  he 
saw  one  of  these  improved  animals,  which  "gave  the  best 
promise  of  any  he  had  seen  of  what  a  cow  should  be,"  but 
he  does  not  say  from  what  quarter  or  cross  this  improvement 
was  derived  ;  if  from  the  Alderneys  themselves,  and  the  rule 
that  "like  begets  like"  holds  good,  it  is  little  less  than  a  mi- 
racle that  the  animal  was  what  a  cow  should  be;  it  is-,  how- 
ever, a  solitary  instance — "one  swallow  don't  make  a  sum- 
mer." 

The  late  Mr.  Physick,  for  several  years  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
is  pressed  into  service  by  your  correspondent  to  show  that 
Mr.  P.  took  premiums  for  Alderney  butter.  Well,  what  if 
he  did  ?  Were  his  Aldcrnies  a  profitable  investment?  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  "thick  cream  and  yellow  butter"  was  a 
hobby  with  him,  and  cost  him  dearlj-.  lie  had  a  beautiful 
alcove  lined  with  white  marble  for  a  spring  house;  when,  ae 
I  often  did,  I  remonstrated  withhim  for  keeping  such  cattle, 
which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Coleman,  always  looked  like 
"skeletons,"  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  of  using  th» 
milk  of  such  ill  conditioned  cows,  ho  would  accord  to  me 
that  I  was  right,  but  still  the  "thick  cream  and  yellow  but- 
ter" prevailed.  This  claim  and  boast  of  thick  cream,  Ac,  i» 
the  delusive  cry  that  leads  U<  the  fashion  of  having  Alder- 
neys. Finding  it  so  pervading,  and  the  animals  which 
yielded  it  so  ungainly  and  wretched,  led  me  to  observe  more 
closely  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  I  fonnd  in  general 
the  worst  conditioned  cattle,  whether  Aldemej's  or  common 
cattle,  giving  the  thickest  milk  and  making  the  yellowest 
butter,  admitting,  however,  that  the  quality  of  the  food  af- 
fects the  color  of  butter,andthatmany  have  injured  theircows 
by  over-feeding  with  corn  meal,  Ac,  to  produce  a  boastful 
j-ield.  When  I  have  seen  the  wasted  carca.'sesof  the  Alder- 
neys, and  have  heard  that  their  milk  was  too  rich  for  checne, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  their  thick  milk  was  owing  to  .a  weak 
and  deranged  system  that  wastes,  or  suffers  to  escape  in  ex- 
cess, fatty  matter  from  the  blood,  not  properly  clabor.ited' 
into  a  pure  milk,  such  milk  as  a  eow  h.aviug  a  sound  and" 
healthy  constitution  would  make.  Should  this  be  the  ca*e, 
the  milk  of  such  diseased  cattle  is  neither  fit  for  butter  nor 
cheese.  Another  common  delusion  is  the  claim  that  the 
yellow  skin  of  the  Alderneys  is  a  sign  of  their  propen.'iity  to 
give  rich  milk  :  I  consider  this  condition  of  the  hide  of  the 
animal  to  be  more  indicative  of  disease  than  of  any  thing 
else,  and  in  general  it  will  be  found,  on  close  inspection,  that 
the  skin  is  mangy  or  otherwise  in  bad  condition — the  milk 
from  such  animals  cannot  be  saf«;  it  may  bo  apprehended 
that  cutaneous  diseases,  and  affections,  both  mental  and 
physical,  may  be  imbibed  from  the  milk  of  diseased  cattle.. 
The  heads  of  families  cannot  bo  too  particular  in  this  re- 
spect, and  physicians  would  render  an  essential  service  to 
the  community,  which  in  no  wise  would  derogate  from  their 
professional  stamling,  did  they  point  out  these  dangers  to- 
the  families  they  visit,  and  take  steps  to  insure  to  them' 
wholesome  milk.  Let  one  of  those  yellow  skin  cows  be 
slaughtered,  and  her  beef  will  look  as  if  she  had  died  of  the 
jaundice. 

I  shall,  Mr.  Editor,  have  to  invoke  your  j-ationce,  and 
likewise  your  magnanimity,  for  having  control  of  the  types, 
and  having,  in  common  with  "Rusticus,"  taken  a  premature 
and  decided  stand  against  my  remarks  at  Mercer  upon  the 
Alderneys,  it  would  be  but  equitable  to  permit  your  readers 
to  hear  both  sides  by  affording  mo  a  fair  hearing;  in  further- 
ance of  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  "Youatt  on  Cattle/'  » 
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Btandard  work.  Mr.  Youatt  approaches  the  Aldorneys  with  withiu  this  range,  or  in  tho  United  States,  were  collected  to- 
caution,  owing  no  doubt  to  his  lear  of  giving  offence  to  the  gother  and  exhibited  to  the  contractors  for  supplying  the 
nobility,  but  nevertheless  he  is  decidedly  against  them,  he  navy  and  army  with  beef,  and  these  gentlemen  should  be 
Bays:  "The  Alderney,  considering  its  vuraciaus  ajipetitc—ior  told  that  they  roust  rely  upon  such  cattle  for  luliiUing  their 
it  devours  almost  as  much  as  a  Short  Horn — yields  very  lit-  j  contracts,  even  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  feeding  oflf, 
tie  milk ;  that  milk,  however,  is  of  extraordinarily  excellent  j  what  would  they  think  ?  Why  it  would  drive  them  into  ut- 
quality,  and  gives  more  butter"  (just  what  I  remarked  of  all  ter  despair,  for  they  could  not  but  think  that  there  would  be 
cows  that  give  little  milk,)  "than  can  bo  obtained"  (for  the  but  few  carcasses,  if  any,  that  would  produce  one  barrel  of 
quantity,)  "from  any  other  cow."     Ho  adds:  "Some  writers  |  mess  beef  to  pass  inspection.     On  tho  other  hand  what  pru- 


on  agriculture  have,  however,  denied  It."  To  carry  out  his 
views  he  quotes  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  the  remark  that  Mr. 
Parkinson  "seems  to  have  a  determined  prejudice  against 
them."  Mr.  Parkinson  is  made  to  say,  "their  size  is  small, 
and  they  are  of  as  bad  a  form  as  can  possibly  be  described  ; 
the  bellies  of  many  of  them  mo  four-fifths  of  their  weight; 
the  neck  is  very  thin  and  hollow ;  the  shoulders  stand  up, 
and  is  the  highest  part;  they  are  hollow  and  narrow  behind 
the  shoulders  ;  the  chine  is  nearly  without  flesh;  the  bucks 
are  narrow  and  sharp  at  the  ends;  the  rump  is  short,  and 
they  are  narrow  and  light  in  the  brisket."  Youatt  adds: 
"This  is  about  as  bad  a  form  as  can  possibly  bo  described, 
and  the  picture  is  very  little  exaggerated." 

And  I  may  add  that  this  and  Mr.  Coleman's  description 
will  apply  in  the  main  to  all  that  I  have  seen  of  them  within 
the  last  few  years  up  to  the  present  day,  and  my  opportuni- 
ties, in  this  regard,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, have  not  been  few.     Suppose  all  the  pure  Alderneys 


dent  dairyman  would  venture  upon  a  herd  of  some  20  to  30 
pureAldorneysonly,  under  the  expectation  of  being  adequately 
remunerated  for  their  cost,  feed,  <tc.?  Let  any  one  an- 
swer. When,  therefore,  I  had  witnessed  tho  lack  of  pro- 
fitable cattle  on  the  farn\s  of  Pennsylvania,  and  counted  the 
drain  upon  our  coifers  by  other  States,  which  supply  us  with 
beef,  butter  and  cheese  to  so  large  an  amount,  could  I  do 
otherwise  than,  when  at  Mercer,  on  the  confines  of  Ohio,  to 
recommend  to  farmers,  as  I  honestly  did,  the  raising  and 
keeping  well  sized,  profitable  cattle,  and  caution  them  against 
feeding  such  stock  as  the  xMdernoys.  In  conclusion  I  am 
free  to  say  that  I  am  ready  to  sustain  any  thing  that  may  be 
objected  to  in  my  Mercer  address,  if  questioned  under  a  re- 
sponsible name,  as  frankly  as  I  have  responded  to  your  anon- 
ymous correspondents,  "Science"  and  "Ptusticus,"  upon  efc- 
cutcheons  and  Alderneys.  Ptospectfully, 

Mount  Airy,  February  8th,  1854.         JAMES  GOWEN. 


CIDEE  MILL  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER.— FIG.  1. 
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FIG  2 
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These  engravings  are  jllustvations  of  an  improved  Ci- 
der Mill  and  Vegetable  Cutter,  patented  on  the  26th  of 
Jxily  last,  by  F.  B.  Hunt,  whose  present  address  is  Rich- 
mond, Indianss 

Figure  1  prospective,  and  figure  2  a  plain  view  of  the 
machine,  with  the  casing  removed.  The  same  letters  in 
each  figure  refer  to  corresponding  parts. 

This  machine  is,  as  exhibited  in  the  engraving,  for 
grinding  and  pressing  apples,  but  it  is  also  so  construct- 
ed that  it  m.ay  be  changed  into  a  straw  or  vegetable  cut- 
ter, as  will  be  hereafter  described. 

When  used  for  grinding  and  pressing  apples,  the  fruit 
is  poured  into  the  hopper,  N  ;  it  is  then  crushed  by  the 
serrated  plates  on  the  cylinder;  G''  (fig.  2),  which  is  upon 
the  shaft,  G,  and  is  rotated  by  the  pinion,  D',  gearing 
with  D,  which  is  turned  by  tlie  crank,  C.  The  ground 
apples  (pumace)  fall  from  this  hopper  into  the  tub,  K, 
and  the  juice  is  expressed  by  the  follower,  .J,  forced 
downward  by  the  screw,  H,  working  through  the  ci'oss- 
piece,  I. 

When  used  as  a  vegetable  or  sti-aw  cutter,  the  cylin- 
der, G'',  is  removed,  and  the  knives,  S  (fig.  2),  are  fas- 
tened with  set  screws  upon  the  shaft  in  its  stead.  The 
straw  is  then  placed  in  the  box,  M  (fig.  1),  and  is  fed  up 
by  the  cogged  roller,  E''  (fig.  1),  the  wheel,  E,  on  the 
end  of  the  shaft  of  this  roller  receiving  its  motion  from 
the  driver,  F,  on  the  shaft,  P. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  can  be  sliced 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
furnish  a  machine  which  shall  be  convertible  into  a  va- 
riety of  uses,  thus  saving  to  the  farmer  the  expense  of 


providing  several  machines  for  these  purposes.  As  a  ci- 
der mill  alone,  we  should  think  it  a  convenient  imple- 
ment, enabling  eaoh  farmer  to  make  his  own  cider,  in- 
stead of  carting  off  his  apples  to  a  mill  at  some  miles 
distance,  and  as  it  is  portable,  it  can  be  carried  readily 
from  one  orchard  to  another,  more  easily  than  the  apples 
and  cider  carted  back  and  forth. 

But  the  great  merit  of  the  machine  is,  that  after  being 
used  through  the  season  of  cider  making  as  a  dill,  it 
can  then  be  converted  into  a  straw  and  vegetable  cutter 
for  the  winter. 

For  any  further  information  address  the  inventor  as 
above. 


THE  NIXT  STATE  FAIR. 
Public  opinion,  (and  which  we  presume  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  location  of  our  next  State  Fair, 
will  be  guided  by  to  some  extent  at  least,)  seems  to  have 
settled  down  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  as  the  place  for  the 
next  exhibition.  This  is  altogether  proper.  Two  exhi- 
bitions have  been  held  in  the  interior,  one  at  our  ex- 
treme western  county,  and  the  fourth  should  of  course 
come  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  State.  Not  only  has 
it  been  ascertained  that  the  requisite  funds,  whatever 
amount  is  necessary,  will  be  forthcoming,  but  a  highly 
favorable  location,  on  what  was  formerly  the  Powelton 
estate,  and  immediately  over  the  Schuylkill,  with  the 
river  and  railro.ad  for  easy  access  on  either  side,  has 
been  offered,  and  will  no  doubt  be  accepted.  We  predict 
an  exhibition,  whicli  will  eclipse  all  which  have  preceded 
it.     There  is  probably  more  improved  stock  of  different 
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kinds  in  a  few  eastern  counties  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
State.  We  understand  the  New  York  Society  also  intend 
holding  theirs  near  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  an- 
other reason  Vihy  Philadelphia  should  be  the  place,  and 
Vre  hope  the  times  of  holding  will  not  interfere  with  each 
other. 


aUENON'S  SYSTEM. 

Mi*!  James  Gowen's  allusion  to  the  action  of  tho  Phil- 
adelphia Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  make  test  of  Guenon's  sys- 
tem, which  he  has  chosen  to  denominate  "sheer 
nonsense,"  has  excited  some  feeling,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  on  the  part  of  the  very  intelligent  committee 
■who  subjected  it  to  examination. 

The  report  was  published  at  the  time  in  the  Farm 
Journal,  and  as  the  committee  are  made  by  Mr.  Gowen 
to  give  the  weight  of  their  names  to  "sheer  nonsense," 
one  of  them  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  abstract 
of  the  appointment  and  action  of  the  committee. 

We  wish  particularly  to  avoid  bringing  any  personal 
issues  before  the  readers  of  the  Farm  Journal.  Our 
aim  for  it  is  to  be  a  practical  Work,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  interests  of  the  farming  community,  and  we  would 
be  greatly  obliged  if  our  correspondents,  all  of  whom  we 
are  anxious  to  give  a  hearing,  would  confine  themselves 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  real  points  in  question,  without 
personal  allusions  or  inuendoes.  The  great  cause  we  are 
all  anxious  to  promote  requires  this,  and  this  only.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  of  course  will  exist,  and  their  fair 
and  candid  discussion  will  be  advantageous  all  around  in 
eliciting  truth.  We  have  no  ambition  to  make  the  Farm 
Journal  a  medium  for  angry  and  intemperate  disputa- 
tion. 

Having  ourselves  firm  faith,  from  our  own  observa- 
tion, in  Guenon's  system,  we  much  regretted  on  reading 
•the  Mercer  address  to  find  it  stigmatised  as  it  was,  and 
■which  we  consider  to  have  arisen  only  from  the  want  of 
the  necessary  close  examination  and  study,  and  without 
■which  it  will  only  mislead.  If  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
'Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  and  by  the  vari- 
ous committees  in  France,  to  put  Guenon's  system  to  the 
test  and  to  prove  its  correctness,  be  not  the  right  plan,  we 
•should  really  like  to  know  how  stronger  evidence  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  it.  The  continued  incredulity  of 
•one  or  of  several  persons  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh 
their  reports,  and  the  practice  of  hundreds  of  our  very 
best  dairymen,  who  purchase  their  cows  by  this  rule. 
If  Mr.  Gowen  is  open  to  con^viction,  we  hope  he  may  pay 
a  visit  to  West  Chester,  when  we  promise  to  convince 
him  by  positive  demonstration.  The  system,  if  true,  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer, 
which  we  know  Mr.  Gowen  is  desirous  to  promote,  to  in- 
duce him  to  spare  a  day  or  two  in  its  investigation. 

One  of  the  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
"Writes  us  as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  plan  they  pur- 
sued and  their  appointment : 

"The  appointment  of  the  committee  to  examine  the 
probability  of  Guenon's  system  being  correct  and  well 
founded,  was  made  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Gowen,  in  the 
usual  and  in  an  entirely  regular  manner.  The  gentle- 
man who  made  the  motion,  Dr.  Elwyn,  was  not  in  any 
way  a  convert  to  the  system,  neither  then  or  now  being 


familiar  with  the  details  (jf  Guenon's  theory,  but  as  Mr, 
Nefflin,  the  German  farmer,  stated  that  he  was  a  profici- 
ent in  the  system,  from  fifteen  years  study  and  practical 
experience,  it  was  thought  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
test  its  truth,  and  as  far  as  pos.sible  do  away  with  all 
doubt.  A  large  committee  was  formed,  and  all  the  So- 
ciety were  requested  to  attend  and  witness  the  examina- 
tion. A  phonographic  reporter  was  engaged,  and  evei-y 
question  that  was  asked,  and  every  answer  that  was 
made,  was  produced  ;  after  this,  as  Mr.  Nefflin  did  not 
understand  English,  his  remarks  were  read  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  cows,  so  as,  in  the  most  thorough  way,  to  test 
his  assertions.  In  all  the  cases  Mr.  Nefflin's  remarks 
were  substantiated  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cows. 
Several  of  the  committee  were  first  rate  judges  of  the 
animal,  and  not  to  be  deceived  by  any  one.  They  were 
astonished  at  the  result,  and  reported  to  the  Society  the 
whole  proceeding.  How  a  course  so  entirely  regular 
and  so  perfectly  impartial  can  be  open  to  the  unbecom- 
ing charge  made  by  the  Ex-President,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine." 

At  our  request,  the  gentleman  who  has  been  ■writing 
in  the  Journal  on  this  subject,  over  the  signature  of  "Sci- 
ence," has  authorised  us  to  mention  his  name,  Eusebiua 
H.  Townsend,  of  West  Chester.  He  has  for  several 
years  given  close  attention  to  the  subject,  is  often  called 
on  by  farmers  to  buy  their  cows,  and  we  have  had  our- 
selves repeated  opportunities  to  prove  his  successful  ap- 
plication of  Guenon's  rules. 

We  should  be  pleased  if  all  our  correspondents  would 
be  ■willing  to  write  over  their  own  names.  Communica- 
tions in  this  way  go  with  more  effect  before  the  public, 
and  particularly  in  cases  where  there  are  differences  of 
opinion,  and  in  discussion  it  seems  proper  that  the  one 
party,  writing  over  his  name,  should  know  whose  opin- 
ions he  is  combating.  We  think  it  also  occasions  a  more 
moderate  tone  of  language,  and  is  on  several  accounts 
much  better. 

In  relation  to  Guenon's  system,  in  addition  to  other 
prominent  farmers  who  have  proved  the  system  cor- 
rect and  have  confidence  in  it,  we  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  add  that  of  C.  P.  Holcomb,  the  distinguished 
farmer  of  Delaware,  and  favorably  kno^wn  throughout 
the  country. 

We  have  also  lately  seen  a  letter  from  Col.  M.  P.  Wil- 
der, of  Massachusetts,  to  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  he  says  : 

"In  answer  to  your  enquiry  whether  the  opinions 
formerly  expressed  by  me,  in  relation  to  "Guenon's  Sys- 
tem of  Judging  Milch  Cows,"  remain  xinchanged,  I  have 
to  say,  that  I  have  reason  to  place  great  confidence  in 
this  theory.  I  have  conversed  frequently  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  experienced  breeders  and  dairymen  of 
New  England  and  other  parts  of  our  country,  and  have 
uniformly  found  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  to  co- 
incide with  those  of  Guenon — in  fact,  I  have  not  yet  met 
the  farmer  that  has  carefully  examined  this  subject,  and 
who  does  not  agree  with  these  views. 

Respectfully  yours, 
MARSHALL  P.  WILDER." 

This  is  additional  testimony,  from  a  quarter  -well 
known  as  good  authority,  both  on  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural topics. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FAEM  SCHOOL. 

AVe  have  been  much  disappointed  that  the  project  of  a 
Farm  School  for  Pennsj'lvania,  to  be  incorporated  by  our 
Legislature,  has  been  reported  adversely  upon  by  the 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  and  that  there  is 
some  fear  of  its  being  defeated  the  present  session.  For 
the  credit  of  the  State,  no  less  than  its  substantial  inter- 
ests, we  hope  this  may  not  be  the  case. 

We  understand  the  principal  cause  of  the  adverse  re- 
port was,  that  the  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the  project.  AVe  would 
advise  the  friends  of  the  measure  to  waive  this  point  al- 
together, so  as  to  procure  its  passage,  if  this  has  really 
been  the  difficulty.  Let  us  have  the  incorporation  at  all 
events,  and  that  speedily.  If  the  assembled  wisdom  of 
the  Legislature  do  not  perceive  the  great  advantages, 
which  will  result  from  such  an  appropriation,  (and  we 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  it,)  we  hope  they  will  be 
kind  enough  to  give  us  a  chance  to  help  ourselves.  Give 
us  the  opportunity,  with  the  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
State  Society,  and  what  can  certainly  be  collected  by  in- 
dividual subscriptions  through  the  State,  to  start  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  School,  to  commence  the  good  work, 
which  is  really  called  for  by  the  progress  of  the  age  and 
the  example  of  States,  both  north  and  south  of  us.  In- 
cluding what  has  been  already  offered,  and  the  funds  of 
the  State  Society,  an  amount  not  much  short  of  $20,000 
is  on  hand  to  begin  with.  This  will  suffice  to  purchase 
the  land,  alter  or  erect  plain  buildings,  which  may  be 
extended  hereafter,  and  when  once  commenced  in  the 
proper  spirit,  we  have  no  fears  but  that  it  will  attract 
and  secure  by  its  beneficial  influence  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  State,  and  that  it  will  eventually 
become  an  object  of  real  State  pride,  and  its  happy  in- 
fluences be  felt  in  every  quarter. 

We  really  feel  indisposed  to  argue  the  subject  of  the 
propriety  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farm  School,  where  our 
young  men  can  obtain,  in  addition  to  a  sound  education, 
a  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  that  business  on 
which  all  others  hinge,  and  which  lies  at  the  very  basis 
of  our  strength  and  progress.  It  seems  almost  a  slur  on 
popular  intelligence  to  say  that  such  a  measure  is  at  all 
doubtful. 

There  is  one  supposition,  and  one  only,  on  which  we 
should  suppose  any  objection  can  be  made  to  a 
State  Farm  School,  and  that  is,  that  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture in  Pennsylvania  is  now  perfect ;  that  the  land  is 
cultivated  all  over  the  State  to  its  most  productive  limit; 
that  the  nature  of  soils,  their  geological  formation,  ca- 
pacities and  requirements,  are  thoroughly  understood  ; 
that  agricultural  machinery  has  attained  the  climax  of 
perfection,  and  is  in  general  use,  and  that  the  improved 
breeds  of  stock,  adapted  to  each  section,  are  fully  dis- 
seminated. Are  these  things  so  ?  If  not,  there  is  some- 
thing yet  to  be  learned,  and  we  consider  it  the  duty  of 
our  Legislature  to  aid  the  accomplishment  of  these  re- 
sults by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  proposed 
school  will  be  laying  broad  the  very  foundations  of  all 
true  wealth,  which  depends  on  productive  industry,  and 
the  abundant  supply  of  raw  materials.  Will  any  politi- 
cal economist,  or  even  any  school  boy,  say  that  the  pro- 
duce of  land  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  doubled,  trebled, 
quadrupled,    by  superceding   the    wasteful  practices  of 


even  our  best  farming  districts  with  improved  and  more 
rational  systems  of  culture  ?  Look  at  the  average  pro- 
duce of  wheat,  corn  or  oats  to  the  acre  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  average  produce  in  milk  and  butter  of  the 
dairies,  and  we  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would 
say  there  is  no  room  for  improvement. 

The  plan  of  a  Farm  School,  which  was  sketched  out  a 
year  ago  by  the  committee  of  the  State  Society,  so  very 
full  and  comprehensive  in  its  details,  if  carried  out,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  if  placed  in  the  proper 
hands,  would  do  more  for  the  real  prosperity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania than  any  legislative  measure  which  has  been  enac- 
ted for  years.  It  would  make  a  permanent  central  point 
of  attraction,  not  where  the  mere  theory  of  agriculture 
would  be  taught,  but  where  the  true  theory  would  be 
proved !  It  would  be  the  source  of  knowledge,  and  in- 
struction to  the  intelligent  and  inquiring  farmer  outside 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  young  pupil  within.  Here  would  he 
resort  to  see  the  improved  and  various  breeds  of  cattle, 
to  investigate  and  become  acquainted  with  their  habits, 
peculiarities  and  diseases  ;  here  he  would  see,  not  mere- 
ly the  highly  polished  and  finished  implements  of  inter- 
ested patentees,  bvii  the,  practical  working  and  advantages 
of  the  best  and  most  approved  labor  saving  machinery, 
and  by  which  he  would  be  guided  in  his  own  purchases ; 
he  would  learn  something  of  the  analysis  of  soils,  the 
nature  of  manures  and  their  correct  and  appropriate  ap- 
plication, and  in  every  department  of  farm  management 
he  would  be  able  to  see  the  application  of  correct  and 
scientific  principles.  In  the  annual  reports  of  such  an 
institution,  under  a  competent  superintendent,  would  b€ 
found  a  real  treasury  of  knowledge  to  the  practical  far- 
mer, the  benefits  of  which  to  our  great  and  gi'owing 
State,  can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Give  us  the  law,  and  if  you  will  not  aid  us  vrith  your 
(our)  money,  let  us  at  least  have  the  chance  of  making 
the  effort  to  help  ourselves.  Save  Pennsylvania  from 
the  disgrace  of  letting  such  a  measure  as  this  sleep  for 
another  year,  or  perhaps  die  altogether.  Now  is  the 
time  for  action. 


Journal  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 
Through  the  politeness  of  the  editor  of  the  above 
work,  W.  S.  King,  we  have  received  a  copy  containing 
Nos.  3  and  4.  It  purports  to  be  a  quarterly  issue.  The 
present  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  compendiums  of  stan- 
dard articles  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Several 
subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  farmer  are  very  ably 
treated,  and  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  make  copi- 
ous extracts  hereafter  for  the  Farm  Journal.  We  copy 
one  article  in  the  present  number  by  Dr.  Brincklfe,  "on  the 
Duration  of  Varieties,"  and  about  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Like  every  thing  else  from  the 
Dr.'s  pen,  it  is  handled  with  marked  ability.  There  is 
an  article  also  on  Aldemeys,  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Gowen. 


For  the  Fami  Jouma). 
A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  ROSES. 
Mr.  Editor  : — As   the  season   is  approaching  when 
farmers  and  owners  of  gardens  generally  are  about  fix- 
ing them  up  for  the  summer,  I  have  thought  a  few  words 
about  roses  would  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time. 
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I  place  roses  first  in  connectiou  with  a  flower  garden, 
for  this  reason,  that  no  garden  can  be  perfect  without 
them,  and  the  more  of  them  the  better,  with  colors  from 
pure  white  to  the  deepest  crimson  ;  and  the  great  length 
of  their  blooming  season,  from  May  to  November,  has 
obtained  for  them  the  enviable  reputation  of  the  Queen 
of  flowers. 

I  was  handed  a  catalogue  of  roses  by  one  of  our  en- 
terprising nurserymen  a  short  time  since,  which  contain- 
ed a  list  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  varieties.  To 
the  uninitiated  in  rose  culture  this  seems  perfectly 
alarming,  but  one  can  breath  more  freely  when  he  ^ows 
that  six  to  eight  can  be  selected  from  a  hundred  and  yet 
have  a  very  good  selection.  I  love  roses  and  grow  a 
good  many  of  them,  and  the  object  of  these  few  remarks 
is  to  name,  for  those  who  want,  a  small  selection  of  roses 
which  I  have  proved  to  be  good. 

I  will  begin  with  the  Bengal  or  daily  roses ;  Archduke 
Charles,  crimson,  pink  centre;  Indian,  or  pink  daily; 
Cels,  blush;  Aggripina,  brilliant  crimson;  Lady  War- 
render,  blush  white;  Madame  Breon,  deep  rose.  The 
above  are  all  good  bloomers,  and  with  me  are  perfectly 
hardy. 

I  admire  the  Boui'bons  as  a  class  more  than  any  other. 
With  their  fine  double  flowers  and  beautiful  foliage  they 
are  hard  to  be  excelled.  Here  are  half  a  dozen  Bourbons: 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  blush,  very  large ;  Hermosa, 
pink ;  Dupetit  Thouars,  crimson ;  Leveson  Gower,  bright 
rose;  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  blush,  changing  to  white;  Lady 
Canning,  dark  rose. 

The  two  follo-vving  varieties  I  have  found  to  make  ex- 
cellent pillar  roses:  Triomphe  de  la  Duchere,  bright 
rose,  pale  centre;  Souvenir  d'Anselme,  bright  red. 

The  Noisette  roses  are  mostly  runners  ;  some  of  them 
are  not  as  hardy  as  others.  Here  are  six  Noisettes :  Chro- 
matella,  or  cloth  of  gold,  yellow,  the  finest  yellow  rose  I 
have  ever  seen;  Jaune  Desprez,  rose  buff;  Fellenberg, 
bright  red ;  Ophire,  yellow,  tinged  with  red ;  Lamarque, 
white,  yellow  centre;  Superbus,  pink,  large  clusters. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  commonly  called  monthly 
roses,  do  not  generally  give  satisfaction ;  the  complaint 
is  they  only  bloom  once  a  year.  Here  is  a  few  that  may 
be  exempted  from  that  fault :  Amanda  Patenot,  pale 
rose ;  Giant  of  the  Battle,  brilliant  crimson ;  La  Reine, 
rosy  lilac;  Marquise  Bocella,  pale  pink;  Pius  9th,  deep 
crimson ;   Rivers,  crimson. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  the  roses  I 
have  noticed  are  the  best  of  the  diffei'ent  classes,  but 
that  they  are  a  good  selection  for  those  who  want  only  a 
few. 

Moss  roses  are  deservedly  great  favorites  in  their  sea- 
son, but  of  all  I  have  seen  none  equals  the  old  red  for  its 
mossy  bud.  The  perpetual  white  makes  a  pretty  bud, 
but  the  flower,  like  the  red,  when  expanded  is  trifling. 
The  crested  moss  is  very  distinct,  and  like  moss.  Ade- 
laides, when  expanded,  are  good  flowers  of  a  pink 
color. 

There  are  several  other  classes  of  roses,  which  are  of 
little  use  in  small  gardens.  I  will  mention  a  few  varie- 
ties that  are  distinct  and  good :  Persian  Yellow,  the  best 
hardy  yellow  rose ;  White  Mycrophylla,  white,  with  yel- 
low centre ;  Prairie  Queen,  pink,  fine  for  covering  ar- 
bors. 


The  best  Multiflora  roses  I  have  seen  are  Laure  De- 
voust,  pink,  and  Grevillia,  or  seven  sisters,  white  to  deep 
red. 

Roses  to  do  well  must  have  deep  rich  soils.  What 
miserable  specimens  we  oftentimes  see  in  the  gardens 
around  our  town  houses,  and  yet  we  are  told  there  was 
plenty  of  manure  put  in  the  hole,  and  the  soU  is  loosen- 
ed very  often,  and  they  are  watered  with  soap  suds  once 
week,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  But  a  little  examination 
tells  the  tale,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  this : — 
When  the  house  is  being  built,  the  garden  or  lot  is  not 
exactly  to  the  grade  of  the  street ;  the  consequence  is  a 
lot  of  cellar  dirt,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  brickbats  sup- 
plying the  deficiency,  and  the  bushes  are  planted  in  it 
according  to  the  rule  described.  The  remedy  is  evident 
— take  out  the  poor  soil,  and  replace  with  good  loam  or 
soil  from  the  woods,  or  any  place  where  it  is  good,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  you  will  have  plenty  of  roses  from 
May  to  November.  ROSA. 

Chester  county,  Feb.  14th,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journa!. 

SUBSOIL   PLOWING  AND  PENNOCK'S  COEN  DRILL, 

Oakland  Farm,  2d  mo.  17,  1854. 

J.  L.  Darlington  : — Thinking  the  result  of  my  ex- 
periments with  the  subsoil  plow  the  past  season,  which  I 
procured  partly  at  your  suggestion,  miglit  interest  some 
of  the  readers  of  your  Journal,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a 
few  facts  in  relation  thereto. 

The  field,  containing  fifteen  acres,  intended  for  com, 
was  partly  flat,  the  soil  being  a  stiff  clay,  slightly  inter- 
mixed with  silicious  gravel,  the  balance  being  high  and 
loose.  The  former  never  yielding  over  30  to  35  bushels; 
the  latter  was  considered  the  best  corn  ground  on  the 
farm,  yielding  from  70  to  80  bushels  per  acre  in  good 
seasons. 

It  was  the  first  of  these  portions,  containing  7  acres, 
that  we  concluded  to  subsoil.  It  was  first  plowed  seven 
inches  deep  with  one  of  White's  iron  plows,  Rodgers' 
subsoil  following,  loosening  the  earth  about  eight  inches, 
making  the  whole  depth  fifteen  inches.  After  plowing, 
the  ground  was  well  harrowed,  and  the  corn  drilled 
in  with  Pennock's  corn  drill,  the  rows  being  four 
feet  apart,  and  one  to  two  grains.  15  to  18  inches  distant 
in  the  drills.  There  was  no  manure  applied,  either 
broadcast  or  in  the  rows,  and  the  yield  was  estimated  by 
several  experienced  corn  growers  at  from  75  to  80  bush- 
els per  acre — an  equal,  if  not  gi-eater  yield,  than  the 
other  half  the  field,  which,  as  I  before  remarked,  was 
good  corn  land.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  subsoiling,  the 
season  being  unfavorable,  I  do  not  think  the  amount  pro- 
duced would  have  exceeded  one-third.  I  had  thought 
the  subsoil  plow  would  have  required  a  stronger  team, 
but  it  proved  to  be  the  reverse,  as  one  yoke  of  cattle 
drew  the  subsoil  with  greater  ease  than  two  yoke  of 
equal  size  and  strength  did  the  barshare. 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  effect  on  my  corn,  that 
I  subsoiled  the  wheat  ground,  and  from  present  appear- 
ances it  bids  fair  to  equal  expectations,  as  it  has  pre- 
served its  rich  green  appearance  all  winter,  and  looks 
now  like  a  watered  meadow.  The  result  can't  be  got  at 
till  harvest,  and  as  my  neighbor  has  his  wheat  adjoining 
on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  equally  well  manured  and  put 
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in  in  the  best  manner,  as  he  is  noted  for  doing  things 
nicely  and  skillfully,  a  comparison  can  be  had  when  har- 
vested and  threshed. 

To  our  valley  soils  I  think  subsoiling  peculiarly  adap- 
ted, more  so  perhaps  than  on  the  porous,  light  soils  of 
the  more  hilly  portions  of  the  county.  I  anticipate  great 
benefit  to  the  grass  crop,  more  especially  to  the  clover, 
which  even  now,  shallow  as  our  soil  is,  in  times  of 
drought  proves  to  be  our  main  dependance,  owing  to  its 
long  roots  running  deep  enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
sun's  powerful  rays,  and  in  winter  it  will  be  less  liable 
to  be  thrown  out  by  frost.  Thinking  its  introduction 
would  prove  of  more  value,  in  our  section  particularly, 
than  any  improvement  of  recent  date,  I  should  be  pleas- 
ed to  see  it  more  generally  adopted,  believing  from  my 
own  slight  experience  that  stiff  clayey  ground,  thorough- 
ly subsoiled  and  the  after  preparation  duly  attended  to, 
will  yield  a  much  better  return  than  the  usual  mode  of 
shallow  plowing,  even  with  the  addition  of  a  coat  of  ma- 
nure. 

While  on  this  subject  I  must  speak  a  word  in  favor  of 
the  drill,  as  it  is  a  novelty  in  these  parts.  It  did  the 
work  well — a  man  and  boy  planting  the  field  (15  acres) 
in  a  day  and  half — a  great  saving  of  labor,  without  men- 
tioning other  advantages,  which  is  a  desideratum  now 
farm  laborers  are  so  scarce.  Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  THOMAS. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

FARMING  IN  SUSSEX. 

Mk.  Editor  : — In  glancing  over  some  back  numbers 
of  the  Farm  Journal  recently,  I  noticed  a  communication 
from  a  "Delawai'O  Farmer,"  hailing  from  New  Castle 
county,  and  "running  his  rigs"  upon  "sandy  Sussex,"  as 
he  is  pleased  to  style  our  county.  If  it  is  not  tresspass- 
ing too  much  upon  your  good  nature,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  this  matter,  and  give  you  a  brief  out- 
line of  our  manner  of  farming. 

We  consider  Sussex  county  as  well  adapted  to  agricul- 
tural purposes  as  any  part  of  Delaware,  and  susceptible 
of  as  high  a  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  a  vein  of 
land  running  through  our  county,  and,  indeed,  extend- 
ing across  the  peninsula,  that  is  very  sandy.  This  tract 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "sand  hills,"  and  is  alto- 
gether made  land,  having  been  at  no  very  distant  period 
a  strait  or  bay,  connecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  With  this  exception  Sussex  county  is  gen- 
erally a  clay  bottom. 

In  manuring  our  land  we  use  both  guano  and  liipe  lib- 
erallj-,  but  principally  the  latter,  as  we  find  lime  to  be  a 
better  fertilizer  with  us  than  guano.  The  guano  gener- 
ally makes  one  good  crop,  and  paj's  very  well  on  corn 
and  potatoes.  With  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre, 
we  can  average  four  hundred  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes, 
or  about  fifty  bushels  of  corn.  But  our  second  crop 
finds  the  land  very  little  better  from  the  application  of 
the  guano. 

We  generally  put  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of 
lime  to  the  acre,  during  July  or  August,  if  possible  to 
get  it  at  that  time,  having  learned  from  experience  that 
lime  spread,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  upon  a  good 
crop  of  clover,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  will  pay  the 
fanner  twice  the  amount,  in  the  first  crop,  that  it  will  if 


spread  on  the  ground  in  the   spring,  and   immediately 
turned  under  for  seeding. 

Our  land  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  growing  wheat,  and 
we  pay  less  attention  to  it  than  our  friends  in  New  Cas- 
tle county.  Some  of  our  farmers,  however,  raise  very 
good  wheat  crops,  equally  as  good  as  New  Castle  county 
can  do  with  the  same  expense.  One  of  your  correspon- 
dents from  that  county,  tells  us  that  he  harrows  his 
ground  three  times,  puts  four  hundred  pounds  of  guano 
to  the  acre,  drills  it  twice  and  rolls  it,  and  raises  from 
thirty  to  forty-seven  bushels  per  acre.  We  harrow  our 
ground  once,  and  drill  it  but  one  way,  seeding  two  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  realise  from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  per 
acre,  (I  mean  on  such  land  as  we  have  suitable  for  wheat.) 
But  there  is  a  large  portion  of  our  land,  too  low  and  wet 
for  wheat,  that  will  produce  every  year,  without  any 
rest,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre. 

With  this  brief  and  hasty  sketch  of  the  state  of  agri- 
culture "down  in  Sandy  Sussex,  where  the  farmers  have 
to  hang  up  their  plows  at  night  to  keep  them  from  being 
lost  in  the  sand  by  morning,"  according  to  the  account 
given  of  us  by  your  New  Castle  correspondent,  I  would 
tender  him  our  thanks  for  the  interest  manifested  in  our 
behalf.  Nevertheless  the  most  of  us  down  here  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  "dai-kness  that  covers  the  land,"  that 
for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  take  in  the  idea  that  New 
Castle  county  is  "the  bright  particular  star"  in  the  agri- 
cultural firmament  of  our  little  State.  I  have  lived 
neighbor  to  that  county  for  half  a  century,  visited  their 
farm  houses,  schools,  churches,  &c.,  and  returned  home 
with  the  impressions  I  started  with,  viz :  that  there  was 
"room  for  improvement"  in  New  Castle  as  well  as  in 
Sussex ! 

But  we  must  "own  up"  that  New  Castle  is  ahead   of 

us  in  some  things,  for  instance,    the  Sheriff' 's  Office   is 

worth  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  Sussex  !     With  less 

pretensions  to  greatness,  we  eat  our   pork  and  beans, 

smoke  our  pipes,  and  read  the  Farm   Journal,  without 

his  sheriffship  coming  to  "molest  us  or  make  us  afraid." 

But  I  am  tresspassing  on  your  time,  Mr.  Editor 

Yours,  &c., 

Primehook,  Jan.  20.               A  SUSSEX  FARMER. 
••» 

For  the  Rirm  .It,i  ri>  •! 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  observe  an  article  in  your  Journal, 
taken  from  the  Scientific  American,  entitled  "a  remedy 
for  smoky  chimneys,"  which  may  be  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  already  prevailing  opinion  of  the  mason, 
that  the  draught  of  chimneys  depends  primarily  upon 
the  conformation  of  the  flue. 

This  is  an  error  that  has  led  to  much  injury  in  the 
erection  of  chimneys.  Draught  in  chimneys  depends  al- 
together on  scientific  principles,  and  the  laws  bj-  which 
it  is  governed  is  as  invai-iable  as  any  other  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  That  a  chimney  may  draw  well,  the  flue 
must  be  perfectly  air  tight,  that  is,  it  must  be  "tcell 
parged;''  2d,  it  must  be  of  suflBcient  heighth.  18  feet  is 
sufficient,  to  give  draught  to  a  close  stove,  and  may  an- 
swer for  a  fire-place  in  many  situations  where  there  are 
no  eddies  of  the  atmosphere  occasioned  by  high  adjacent 
walls,  and  where  the  area  of  the  opening  of  the  fire- 
place is  not  too  large. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  smoke  and  heated  atmos- 
phere is  of  lighter  specific  gravity  than  common  air,  and 
arises  in  the  flue,  occupying  the  whole  spiice  of  the  flue, 
hence  if  cold  air  is  permitted  to  enter  the  flue,  either  at 
the  fire-place,  or  in  any  part  of  the  flue,  the  draft  will 
be  diminished,  and  the  chimney  will  smoke,  especially  if 
the  situation  of  the  chimney  is  such  as  to  be  liable  to  a 
downward  current  of  wind  from  without,  or  in  stormy 
weather.  In  situations  where  the  stove  pipe  or  chimney 
blows  down,  the  best  remedy  is  a  cone  on  the  pipe,  or  a 
flat  plate  over  the  top  of  the  flue,  sufficiently  high,  say 
15  inches,  above  the  top  of  the  flue  or  pipe  to  let  the 
smoke  have  a  free  passage  out  in  every  direction,  and 
wide  enough  to  pi'event  the  current  of  air  from  blowing 
down,  say  4  inches  wider  than  the  flue  on  all  sides. 

^  11.  P. 


For  tbe  Farm  Journal. 
THE  KEPORT  ON  DAIRIES. 

Mk.  Editor  : — A  writer  in  your  February  number 
complains  of  the  imperfect  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Dairies  of  the  Chester  County  Agricultural  Society,  as 
being  calculated  to  mislead,  rather  than  benefit,  the 
public.  So  far  as  came  to  the  knowledge  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  account  as  published  is  correct.  They  stated 
the  amount  of  butter  made,  the  price  sold  for,  the 
amount  received  for  calves,  the  worth  of  the  refuse  milk 
in  pork,  the  expenses  of  manufacturing  the  butter  and 
getting  it  to  market,  the  interest  on  cows,  fixtures,  &c. 
Does  "J.  B.  G."  suppose  that  the  Messrs.  Dickey  paid 
$179  70  for  merely  making  the  butter  and  preparing  it 
for  market,  that  he  enquires  after  the  salaries  paid  for 
help  to  feed,  milk,  &c.  ? 

Had  the  committee  attempted  to  estimate  the  wear  and 
tear  of  fixtures,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  cows  by 
sickness,  death,  or  old  age,  they  would  most  likely  have 
made  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public,  as  they  confess  their  inability  to  figure  out 
how  long  cows  will  be  likely  to  live,  or  what  will  be  the 
wear  and  tear  of  crockery  and  milk  pails  in  a  year's 
time.  In  regard  to  the  depreciatiou  of  stock,  however, 
the  committee  stated  that  the  Messrs.  Dickey,  by  their 
judicious  management  in  introducing  improved  breeds, 
will  add  yearly  a  large  per  centage  to  the  value  of  their 
dairy  stock.  For  facts  in  regard  to  this  matter  we  need 
only  refer  to  our  townsman,  A.  Bolmar,  Esq.,  who  com- 
menced his  dairy  a  few  years  ago  with  selected  common 
stock,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Durham  has  now 
one  of  the  finest  dairies  in  the  State.  Instead  of  its  de- 
creasing in  value,  it  has  increased  more  than  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  So  it  will  be  with  every  rightly  managed 
dairy — instead  of  depreciating,  the  stock  will  be  contin- 
ually improving  and  becoming  more  valuable. 

ONE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Centre  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  ol 
the  Society,  held  at  Bellefonte,  Jan.  24th,  1854. 

The  President,  Hon.  Geo.  Boal,  in  the  chair.  The  sub- 
ject under  discussion  being  the  "Improvement  of  Stock," 
Mr.  Samuel  Gilleland  presented  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions : 

Whereas,  it  is  an  admitted  truth  among  farmers  that 
an  improvement  of  their  common  breeds  of  stock  would 


prove  highly  advantageous  to  their  interests,  and  can  by 
proper  eflbrts  be  readily  introduced  among  them,  and 
whereas,  from  the  fact  that  so  many  inferior,  worthless 
and  scrubby  seed  animals  run  at  large  throughout  our 
State,  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  are  desirous  oi 
improving  their  stock  to  secure  so  praiseworthy  an  object; 

Therefore,  resolved,  that  in  our  opinion,  the  levying 
of  a  suitable  and  reasonable  tax  by  the  State  on  all 
stallions,  bulls,  boars  and  rams,  would  have  the  efi"ect  of 
soon  replacing  inferior  animals  by  those  of  a  superior 
breed  and  quality,  and  thus  prove  of  essential  advan- 
tage to  the  farming  interests  and  to  the  breeder  of  stock, 
and  also  secure  to  the  treasury  a  handsome  fund  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  liquidation  of  our  State  debt. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  forwarded 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  to  our  Senator  and  Re- 
presentative at  Ilarrisburg,  and  request  them  to  lay  the 
same  before  their  respective  Houses,  and  also  urge  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Assembly  in  compliance  therewith. 

Mr.  Gilleland  addressed  the  Society  at  length,  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  and  producing  calcula- 
tions showing  the  amount  to  be  derived  throughout  the 
State  by  the  passage  of  such  an  act  of  Assembly. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  concurred  in. 

GEO.  BOAL,  President. 

Geo.  Bdchanan,  Secretary. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

One  of  our  friends,  a  very  close  and  intelligent  obser- 
ver as  well  as  good  practical  farmer,  has  been  in  the 
habit  for  many  years  of  selecting  the  largest  and  finest 
potatoes  for  seed.  Those  who  have  pui-chased  of  him 
have  long  remarked  one  peculiarity  about  them  not  found 
elsewhere,  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  a  uniform  size,  with 
no  small  ones  mixed  through  them.  His  neighbors  have 
observed  this  without  knowing  the  reason,  which  our 
friend  attributes  entirely  to  selecting  the  seed  as  above 
for  a  course  of  years,  and  thus  establishing  the  size  as  a 
permanent  characteristic.  That  like  produces  like  is 
the  foundation  of  all  improvement  in  both  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  The  advantages  respectively  of  large  or 
small  potatoes  for  seed,  have  long  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  question  has  generally  been  decided  after 
the  trial  of  a  single  season,  or  two  seasons,  when  the  ef- 
fect would  not  be  so  perceptible.  Here,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  results  from  continued  care  for  a  course  of 
years,  and  we  consider  them  highly  interesting  and  im- 
portant. 

Since  penning  the  above,  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  our  friend  Wm.  Jackson,  which 
throws  further  light  on  this  important  subject: 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  POTATOE, 

By  a  proper  selection  of  Tubers  for  planting. 
My  attention  was  particularly  attracted  to  this  sub- 
ject about  forty  years  ago,  by  frequently  observing  a 
marked  difference  between  the  potatoes  raised  by  my 
brother  (since  deceased)  and  those  which  we  raised  at 
the  homestead,  where  I  resided.  His  were  almost  uni- 
formly large  and  finely  formed,  and  when  viewed  in 
mass  were  much  superior  to  ours  in  appearance.  They 
were,  however,  from  the  same  stock,  and  the  two  farms 
were  adjoining,   and  were  very  similar  in  soil  and   state 
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of  cultivation.  He,  however,  had  been  for  several  years 
iu  the  practice  of  selecting  his  seed  potatoes  -when  he 
gathered  his  crop,  and  of  laying  aside  for  that  purpose 
none  but  well  grown  and  well  formed  tubers;  while  our 
practice  had  been  to  put  the  potatoes  in  a  heap  in  the 
cellar  for  the  family  to  select  from  as  they  were  wanted 
for  use,  until  planting  time  came  round,  when  the  best 
of  what  was  lelt  were  selected  for  seed.  These  different 
processes  were  thus  carried  on  side  by  side,  with  the 
same  stock  of  potatoes,  for  eight  or  ten  years,  with  the 
result  above  noted,  a  result  which  was  very  striking  and 
constant  for  several  of  the  last  seasons.  At  length  the 
Mercer  potatoes  were  introduced  by  both  families,  and 
no  opportunity  for  a  similar  comparison  has  since  oc- 
curred. Since  then  the  subject  has  been  too  much  ne- 
glected, though  occasionally  I  have  selected  my  seed 
with  much  care  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  and 
I  have  believed  that  the  quality  of  the  produce  was  im- 
proved in  such  cases;  but  not  being  in  the  way  of  raising 
potatoes  much  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  family  use, 
I  have  sometimes  been  scarce  of  seed,  and  have  been  led 
to  plant  tubers  of  an  inferior  quality,  so  that  what  I 
gained  in  one  period  has  been  to  a  large  extent  lost  in 
another  from  want  of  the  necessary  care  and  attention. 
Last  season  I  planted  a  small  lot  with  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  branching  irregular  and  ill  formed  tubers,  cut 
into  pieces  as  usual ;  while  from  another  lot  such  pota- 
toes were  carefully  excluded,  and  when  we  compared  the 
produce  of  the  two  lots  with  each  other,  it  was  found 
that  its  character  corresponded  in  both  cases  in  a  mark- 
ed degree  with  that  of  the  seed  planted. 

These  imperfect  observations  seem  to  show  that  con- 
siderable improvement  may  be  made  in  the  quality  of  the 
crop  by  a  careful  selection  of  seed,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
say  that  the  quantity  was  increased  by  such  means. 
Almost  uniformly  an  increase  of  size  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  diminution  of  numbers,  so  that  the  quan- 
tity did  not  appear  to  be  materially  affected,  though  no 
careful  comparisons  were  made  to  determine  the  point. 

The  general  law  or  principle  indicated  by  the  above 
facts  is  obvious,  and  it  is  obsei'vable  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  may  be  sta- 
ted thus,  viz  : — There  is  a  tendency  in  individual  plants 
(particularly  when  under  cultivation)  to  assume  occa- 
sionally some  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  habit  of 
growth,  and  there  is  a  further  tendency  in  nature  to 
transmit  these  peculiarities  to  succeeding  generations. 
Thas  some  potatoe  plants  acquire  the  constitutional 
habit  of  forming  comparatively  few  tubers,  and  as  a  na- 
tural result  developing  these  mf-re  perfectly,  so  that  by 
planting  these  and  these  only,  we  may  bring  our  stock  to 
consist  mainly  of  such  individuals  as  possess  this  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution.  In  the  same  way  any  other  de- 
sirable property  may  propagated  whenever  a  tendency 
to  it  is  observable,  provided  it  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  growing  plant. 

It  is  this  tendency  in  individuals  of  a  species  to  as- 
sume peculiar  properties,  which  has  given  rise  to  all 
those  improved  forms  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables 
which  fill  our  orchards  and  gardens,  and  which  add  so 
much  to  our  enjoyment  that  we  may  well  consiiler  it  one 
of  Heaven's  best  gifts  to  man.  It  is.  however,  most  fre- 
quently manifested  in  plants  which  are  raised  from  seed, 


though  it  is  not  confined  to  them  as  we  have  abundant 
proof  in  different  classes  of  vegetable  productions. 
Among  tulips  for  instance  I  have  frequently  observed  it. 
Many  instances  have  occurred  in  my  own  garden,  where 
individuals  of  this  species  have  assumed  peculiarities  of 
stripes  and  shades  of  color,  after  the  parent  stock  had 
been  cultivated  by  offsets  from  the  roots  for  a  number 
of  years ;  and  where  pains  were  taken  to  plant  them, 
they  have  generally  maintained  their  distinctive  charac- 
ters so  as  to  form  new  varieties. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  such  changes  as 
those  referred  to  are  few,  when  compared  with  those 
Avhich  take  place  in  plants  of  this  species  when  raised 
from  seed;  for  among  such  the  varieties  of  form  and 
color  seom  to  be  limited  only  by  the  number  of  plants 
j'ou  have  propagated.  So  it  is  also  with  the  potatoe  ;  if 
you  raised  plants  from  seed  you  may  expect  to  have  al- 
most as  many  varieties  as  j'ou  have  individuals,  and 
many  of  these  will  be  widely  different  in  appearance  and 
habit,  so  that  you  may  occasionally  develope  a  very  supe- 
rior variety. 

But  although  the  range  of  the  modifying  power,  which 
may  be  brought  into  action  when  we  propagate  fi-om  di- 
visions of  the  root,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  very  great 
changes  from  the  parent  stock  in  the  case  of  j)otatoos, 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  is  sufficient  to  improve  the 
quality  in  some  important  particulars,  so  that  it  will 
make  an  important  difference  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  whether  we  select  the  best  or  the  worst  of  our  crop 
for  planting. 

And  I  would  advise  every  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate 
only  good  potatoes,  to  avoid  doing  as  I  have  done,  that 
is,  leave  the  selection  of  seed  potatoes  till  the  cooks  have 
picked  out  the  best,  but  let  him  regularly  select  his  seed 
from  the  head  of  the  heap  when  he  gathers  in  his  crop, 
for  in  this  way  only  can  the  advantages  of  selection  be 
fully  realised. 

I  am  fully  conscious  that  the  facts  referi'ed  to  have 
not  been  observed  with  that  care  and  attention  which  is 
necessary  to  guard  effectually  against  error,  or  with  that 
particularity  which  is  needed  to  define  them  with  clear- 
ness and  precision  ;  yet  I  fully  believe  that  they  are  in 
the  main  correct,  and  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  may  be  of  advantage  to  those  who  would  cultivate 
this  delicious  vegetable  to  the  best  advantage.  In  this 
belief  these  remarks  are  offered,  and  such  as  they  are 
they  are  at  the  service  of  the  Editor.  W.  J. 

Harmony  Grove,  2d  mo.  8th,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
IMPOETANT  EECIPE. 

To  one  quart  of  new  milk,  add  one  pint  of  warm  water 
before  it  is  strained,  and  it  will  increase  the  quantity 
one-third.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  numerous 
milk  sellers  of  Delaware  and  Chester  counties;  first,  by 
increasing  their  profits,  which  is  of  some  con.^equence  to 
them,  and  secondly,  they  can  supply  more  customers 
with  milk,  which  is  a  wholesome  luxury  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  J.  S.  G. 

Media,  March  1,  1854. 


5@~  The  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  num- 
ber. 
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PIERMONT. 


The  annexed  engravings  represent  the  beautiful  resi- 
dence, with  ground  plans,  of  Geo.  Peppek  Noreis,  Esq., 
near  Wilmington,  Del. — a  fine  specimen  of  pure  Gothic 
architecture.  In  the  absence  of  a  detailed  description 
of  this  very  complete  and  elegant  country  seat,  which 
was  promised  but  failed  to  reach  us,  we  will  briefly  men- 
tion that  the  building  has  been  finished  and  furnished 
with  all  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  modern  life ; 
the  out  houses  conform  in  style  to  the  architecture  of  the 


main  dwelling ;  the  grounds  are  being  tastefully  laid  out 
and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  the  whole 
premises  bear  the  impress  of  the  good  taste  and  liberal- 
ity of  the  proprietor. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  blue  granite,  taken 
from  quarries  on  the  farm,  and  being  situated  on  a  com- 
manding hill  near  the  city,  is  a  prominent  object  of  at- 
traction to  the  neighborhood.  The  building  was  design- 
ed by  .John  C.  Carver,  Architect,  of  Philadelphia. 


Ground  Plan.— First  Story. 
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Second  Story. 


Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  finnual  meeting  of  the  Sullivan  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,"  was  held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  on  Monday,  the  9th  day  of  January, 
1854,  at  the  Coiirt  House  in  Laporte. 

President — Richard  Bedford. 

Vice  Presidents— Wm.  Colley,  John  F.  Williams,  John 
Hiddleson,  Hugh  Boylos,  IMoses  Rogers,  John  D.  Wilcox, 
Enoch  Howell,  John  J.  Saddler,  John  Perkins. 

ilecording  Secretary — Wm.  Meylert. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  C.   Wilson. 

Directors — Lewis  Zaner,  Jonathan  Colley,  James  Tay- 
lor, Wm.  Molyneux,  Wm.  Glidewell,  John  Battin,  Chap- 
man Baldwin,  John  A.  Speaker,  Frederick  Taylor. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  next  Annual  Fair  be 
held  at  Lai:>ortc. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.     Wm.  Meylert,  R.  S. 


NATIONAL  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  at  the  National  Poultry 
Show,  held  at  Barnum's  Museum,  New  York,  last  month, 
the  noble  specimens  of  Cochin  Chinas,  imported  by  Wm.  C. 
RuDMAN,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  and  figured  in  Farm  Jour- 
nal of  last  May,  took  the  first  premium — a  silver  cup, 
value  $20.  These  same  fowls  took  the  first  premium  at 
the  New  York  State  Exhibition,  held  at  Albany  last 
month,  also.  The  Black  Spanish  Foxvls  of  our  friend 
Rudman,  figured  in  last  volume  of  Farm  Journal,  also 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  Albany  Exhibition. 

We  pi'onounced  these  fowls  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
kind  we  had  ever  seen,  at  tlie  time  of  publishing  their 
portraits  in  the  Journal,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  thus 
confirmed  in  our  good  opinion  of  them. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 
This  Buck  (see  plate)  is  an  excellent  portrait  of 
a  superior  Southdown  Buck,  which  has  taken  the  first 
premium  at  two  of  our  State  Exhibitions,  (the  last  one 
at  Pittsburg,)  and  is  probably  the  best  buck  of  this  breed 
south  of  New  York.  The  engraving  is  highly  creditable 
7 


to  the  skill  of  the  artist,  Edward  Clarkson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  also  to  Dr.  Charles  Carpenter,  of  Marshalton, 
a  few  miles  from  West  Chester,  who  drew  him  from  life, 
and  has  been  very  fortunate  in  catching  his  true  form 
and  character.  To  draw  correctly  an  animal  portrait  is 
an  attainment  possessed  by  the  very  few,  and  from  other 
specimens  we  have  seen  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  pencil,  we 
think  he  only  needs  practice  to  make  him  eminent  in  this 
line.  The  buck  before  us  developes  finely  the  valuable 
points  of  the  Southdown  sheep,  in  the  round,  barrel 
shaped,  compact  carcass,  full  and  heavy  hind  quarter, 
with  a  slight  rising  on  the  loin,  which  are  the  parts  of 
most  value  to  the  butcher  and  consumer. 

This  breed  of  sheep  have  of  late  been  attracting  much 
of  public  favor,  and  for  attaining  weight,  within  a  cer- 
tain compass  or  size,  we  believe  they  are  unsurpassed. 
The  fine  and  delicate  flavor  of  the  mutton  is  also  every- 
where esteemed.  They  are  extremely  liardy,  will  thrive 
where  other  breeds  would  hardly  live,  and  either  on  the 
thin  and  chalky  hills  of  Devonshire,  or  on  rich  pastures, 
they  seem  equally  at  home.  In  this  neigliborhood  the 
flocks  of  Joseph  Cope  and  John  Worth  have  been  bred 
with  great  care,  and  contain  some  beautiful  animals, 
which  have  been  sent  at  different  times  to  various  parts 
of  the  Union.  J.  Cope  visited  England  some  years  ago, 
and  brought  home  some  valuable  specimens  from  Messrs. 
Grantham  and  Ellman's  flocks,  and  they  have  also  ob- 
tained valuable  crosses  from  some  of  the  best  breeders 
of  Downs  in  New  York  State.  In  this  vicinity,  on  our 
rich  and  strong  pastures,  many  of  their  animals  have  at- 
tained a  size  and  perfection  not  often  met  with  elsewhere, 
and  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  strangers.  The 
fleece  of  the  Southdown  is  of  a  medium  quality  between 
the  coarse  and  fine  wools. 

Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  Cambridgeshire,  is  the  most 
distinguished  breeder  of  Downs  at  present  in  England, 
and  has  taken  most  of  the  prizes  of  latter  years  at  their 
exhibitions.  Colman,  in  his  European  agriculture, 
speaks  of  being  present  at  one  of  his  annual  lettings, 
when  177  of  his  bucks  were  lei  for  one  season,  at  public 
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auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  prices  from  £7  to  £50 
each  ;  a  large  proportion  between  £20  and  £40.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  way  they  are  estimated  in 
England.  To  those  who  wish  to  purchase  Downs,  we 
recommend  a  visit  to  the  flocks  of  our  friends  Cope  and 
Worth  with  entire  confidence. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Farm. — Sow  clover  seed  on  wheat  fields,  before  the 
ground  gets  settled,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  quarts  per 
acre.  Timothy,  Italian  rye,  green  grass,  &c.,  may  also 
now  be  sown,  if  not  done  in  the  fall.  Use  none  but 
clean  seed.  Plough  ground  and  put  in  oats  crop  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  admit,  sowing  not  less  than  from  2  to 
3  bushels  per  acre.  Pass  a  roller  over  after  harrowing. 
Roll  mowing  and  recent  pasture  ground.  This  settles 
such  roots  as  have  been  heaved  up  by  winter.  Sow  plas- 
ter, one  bushel  per  acre,  over  all  the  grass  fields.  This 
should  be  done  this  month,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  spring  rains.  The  ammonia  in 
rain  water,  by  combination  with  plaster,  forms  the  non- 
volatile sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  effects  of  plaster  are 
not  so  observable  in  a  very  dry  season.  Guano  mixed 
with  plaster  may  also  be  sown  with  advantage  as  a  top 
dressing  to  grass  lands,  in  a  damp  spell  of  weather,  or 
just  previous  to  rain ;  but  superphosphate  of  lime  for 
this  purpose  is  preferable.  Haul  out  manure  from  the 
barnyard  for  corn  and  potatoe  crops,  which  are  gross 
feeders,  and  require  it ;  using  for  the  wheat  crop  in  fall 
guano  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  thus  making  ?7iore 
corn  and  more  tvheat.  Hire  an  extra  hand  or  two  for  a 
few  weeks,  to  accomplish  this  in  season.  The  fermenta- 
tion of  the  manure  in  the  soil  stimulates  the  early  growth, 
and  affords  food  for  the  maturing  of  the  crop.  Plough 
deeply  and  subsoil  corn  ground.  Top  dress  winter  grain 
which  was  not  manured  last  fall.  Plant  potatoes  for 
early  crop,  as  soon  as  ground  will  admit.  Give  particu- 
lar attention  to  cows  which  have  calved,  and  ewes  having 
lambed.  Succulent  food,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  beets, 
increases  the  flow  of  milk,  and  should  always  be  given 
in  addition  to  grain  and  hay.  Feed  the  mothers  well,  is 
the  true  plan  to  make  good  lambs.  Have  a  piece  of  ear- 
ly pasture  ground  to  turn  them  on.  Give  extra  feeding 
to  working  cattle.  At  leisure  times,  clean  out  thorough- 
ly and  whitewash  poultry  houses  inside.  Pick  stones  off 
mowing  fields.     Open  the  mouths  of  drains. 

Fruit  Orchard. — Attend  to  directions  of  last  month, 
and  perform  what  was  omitted.  Planting  of  trees  in  this 
section  can  be  done  during  this  month.  Select  the  best 
varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and  plant  apple  trees  from  35  to 
40  feet  apart ;  peach,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees  20 
feet  apart ;  dwarf  pears  from  10  to  12  feet  apart. 
Grafting  may  be  done  this  month.  Prepare  grafting 
wax  by  mixing  three  parts  of  bees  wax,  three  parts  of 
rosin,  and  two  of  tallow.  Plant  out  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant cuttings,  first  removing  all  the  lower  eyes.  Trench 
and  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  with  short  manure. 
Grape  vine  cuttings  should  be  planted  with  two  eyes  out 
of  the  ground,  and  in  a  soil  rather  sandy  and  moist. 
Trim  grape  vines  at  once,  if  not  already  done,  and  dig 
in  around  the  roots  well  rotted  manure.  Strip  off  of  all 
trees  cocoons  and  larvse  of  insects,  and  apply  wash  be- 
fore recommended.  Apply  salt  to  quince  trees.  Manure 
and  clear  up  strawberry  and  raspberry  beds,    and  make 


new  plantations  of  each.  Uncover  such  of  the  latter  as 
were  laid  down  last  fall  for  protection. 

Vegetable  Garden. — The  operations  of  the  garden 
for  this  month  must  depend  on  the  weather,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground.  Seeds  not  easily  injured  by  frosts 
should  be  sown,  such  as  peas,  beets,  paranips,  lettuce, 
radish  seed,  onion  seed  and  sets,  early  carrots,  aspara- 
gus seeds  for  new  beds ;  and  plant  out  two  year  old  roots, 
cabbage  seed,  &c.  If  the  weather  is  suitable,  cabbage, 
lettuce  and  cauliflowers  may  be  planted  out  from  frames. 
Uncover  spinach,  parsley,  lettuce,  &c.  Trench  ground 
for  horse-radish,  and  set  out  pieces  of  old  roots  in  rich 
soil.  Dress  up  rhubarb,  and  manure  thoroughly  if  not 
already  done.  Give  close  attention  to  frames,  &c.,  and 
cover  on  cold  nights.  Give  air  on  fine  days.  Tomato, 
pepper  and  egg  plants,  which  have  grown  thickly,  should 
be  pricked  out  into  other  frames.  Start  Lima  beans  in 
sods  inverted,  within  doors,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  for  early  crops,  so  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled. 
Set  out  beds  of  sage,  sweet  marjoram,  winter  savory, 
pennyroyal,  and  other  perennial  herbs,  by  dividing  the 
roots  of  old  plants.  Plant  sweet  potatoes  in  hot  beds  for 
sprouting,  and  cucumbers  in  frames  for  forcing.  As  a 
general  rule  in  gardening,  make  deep  soil,  manure  heav- 
ily, and  use  plenty  of  seed.  Better  to  thin  out  than 
have  to  re-sow. 

Flower  Garden  — This  is  a  busy  month  in  the  Flow- 
er Garden.  Remove  the  covering  from  the  roses,  and  all 
half  hardy  things.  Loosen  the  fastenings  of  junipers, 
Irish  yews,  &c.,  by  which  they  had  been  secured  against 
winter  storms.  Prune  roses  and  flowering  shrubs.  To 
prime  roses,  observe  in  the  running  varieties,  to  cut  as 
much  old  wood  as  possible,  leaving  only  shoots  of  the 
previous  summer's  growth ;  shorten  them  one-third,  and 
secure  them  firmly  to  the  trellis  or  stake.  Daily  roses 
treat  as  above,  only  shorten  their  shoots  two-thirds. 
The  Hybrid  perpetuals  and  hardy  garden  roses  should  be 
pruned  back  to  three  or  four  eyes  of  the  old  wood. 
Roses  will  give  more  satisfaction  by  being  closely  pruned 
than  otherwise.  In  pruning  shrubs,  cut  out  any  dead 
wood ;  thin  out  the  branches  where  they  crowd  each  oth- 
er ;  shorten  any  straggling  branches  ;  by  this  means 
they  will  assume  a  good  shape.  Secure  honeysuckles, 
clematises  and  other  running  vines  firmly  to  their  trelli- 
ses. Manure  liberally  roses  and  flowering  shrubs.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  all  kinds  of  shrubbery  and  ever- 
greens, and  all  kinds  of  hardy  biennals  and  perennials. 
All  such  as  have  grown  too  large  should  be  taken  up, 
separated  and  replanted  immediately.  Remove  the  cov- 
ering of  leaves  or  litter  from  the  tulip  beds,  or  other  ar- 
ticles which  had  been  protected  by  them  during  the  win- 
ter. Tulips,  hyacinths,  and  all  other  hardy  bulbs,  may 
be  planted  early  this  month.  Trim  and  replant  box- 
edging.  Manure  and  dig  flower  beds.  Sweep  clean  and 
roll  well  lawns  and  grass  plats.  Laying  sod  should  be 
attended  to  this  month.  Clean  and  roll  gravel  walks, 
and  make  every  thing  look  neat  and  clean.  Now  is  the 
time  to  raise  annuals  from  seed  for  early  planting. 
Plants  in  windows  which  have  done  blooming,  should  be 
removed  to  a  cooler  place,  and  their  shoots  shortened 
considerably.  Plants  in  cellars  should  have  air  admit- 
ted to  them  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  be  watered  more 
liberally  than  during  winter. 
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AGEICULTUEE  IN  EUROPE— No.  3. 

Leipsic,  Dec.  17th.  1S53. 

Winter  in  Germany  ;  rambles  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leipsic 
— Country  wayons — market  productions — rape  seed  oil,  &c. 

Etseemed  Friend  : — The  chilling  blast  of  winter  howls 
around  this  inland  town,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the  foliage 
and  verdure  in  its  suburbs,  are  exchanged  for  the  glistening 
snow  that  covers  the  ground,  and  hangs  in  icy  wreaths  up- 
on the  trees,  There  is  little  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to 
be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  will  be  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  farmer.  One  who  like  your  correspondent, 
has  been  habituated,  to  the  scenes  of  rural  life,  will  on  chang- 
ing his  residence  for  that  of  the  city  ever  long  to  stroll  by 
times  amongst  the  more  fumilar  objects  of  the  country. 
Leipsic  presents  excellent  opportunities  for  the  gratification 
of  this  desire.  No  town  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  United 
States  affords  an  equal  opportunity  for  enjoying  all  the 
beauties  of  the  countrj',  so  very  close  to  the  town.  Indeed 
I  might  say  we  have  the  country,  with  even  its  lonely  forest, 
almost  dirbctly  in  the  town.  In  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
center  of  this  town  of  65,000  inhabitants  one  can  find  him- 
self in  the  silent  depths  of  a  dense  forest,  whore  no  sound 
strikes  the  ear,  save  that  of  the  squirels,  the  birds  and  other 
things  that  pertain  to  untamed  nature.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  I  have  sought  repose  from  the  busy  scenes  of  the  city 
in  this  quiet  forest;  but  now  that  the  cold  blast  of  winter 
howls  through  the  naked  trees,  their  enchanting  solitude  is 
gone. 

But  there  is  not  much  in  either  town  or  country,  that  is 
calculated  to  remind  the  traveller  of  the  scenes  of  home.  The 
reccollection  of  fences,  will  fast  fade  from  his  memory,  as 
he  roams  over  the  plains  of  Germany,  where  no  fence  meets 
the  eye.  At  first  it  appeared  odd  to  see  roads  leading  off 
across  the  fields  with  grain  on  either  side,  and  no  fence  to 
protect  it.  But  this  grows  familar,  and  even  now,  I  think  a 
glance  over  a  land  where  hills  and  vallies  are  marked  with 
fences,  would  present  quite  an  interesting  spectacle.  The 
forest  I  spoke  of,  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  city.  A 
short  time  since,  while  the  sheep  yet  nipped  the  green  herbage 
of  the  meadows,  and  the  sun  shone  more  pleasantly  upon 
them,  I  took  a  walk  into  the  country  in  the  direction  of  this 
forest.  The  road  leading  to  it  passes  off  through  meadow 
land,  much  of  which  is  now  overflowed,  and  to  render  it  pas- 
sable during  wot  weather  the  road  is  raised  a  few  feet  above 
the  meadow  land.  Being  thus  elevated  it  renders  the  traveller 
quite  conspicuous,  as  he  rides  his  horse,  pulls  his  little  wag- 
on to  market,  or  drives  a  delapidated  two  horse  wagon  with 
onlj'  one  horse  to  it,  attached  to  one  side  of  the  tongue,  (this 
being  a  very  frequontway  of  going  to  market.)  This  meadow 
land  can  be  used  only  for  pasture,  except  at  great  expense 
in  preparing  it  for  the  plow.  The  river  runs  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  in  one  place  I  observed  a  nur- 
sery of  young  trees  designed  for  ornamental  purposes  in  part, 
but  more  particularly  to  set  out  in  the  low  swampy  ground 
to  raise  timber  from.  The  center  ground  of  the  nursery,  em- 
br.acing  three  or  four  acres  was  raised  about  four  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  meadow  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  to  keep 
the  water  drained  off. 

Beside  the  nursery  were  several  very  large  compost  heaps. 
Every  possible  resource  is  made  available  to  supply  mater- 
ial to  the  soil.  The  land  is  a  black  clay  ;  being  used  in 
large  quantity  to  make  brick,  though  the  latter  are  as  black 
as  though  thoy  were  made  of  Chester  county  swamp  mud, 
still  they  are  burnt,  when  they  become  red.  This  clay  ex- 
tends to  the  depth  of  about  7  or  8  feet,  and  rests  on  gravel. 
The  river  washes  this  gravel  from  beneath  the  clay,  and  the 
latter  falls  in,  carrying  with  it  bushes,  weeds,  roots  and  oth- 
er organic  matter,  which  mingles  with  the  loose  sand  thrown 


up  by  the  floods.  This  sand  is  just  what  the  clayey  land 
wants  ;  and  so  much  organic  matter  as  might  be  contained 
in  an  arm  load  of  roots,  would  be  entirely  too  much  to  lose 
where  labor  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  here,  and  accordingly  these 
marshes  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  roots,  <tc.,  are  thrown  out  in 
large  quantities  and  mixed  with  various  materials,  such  as 
street  scrapings  from  the  town. 

These  piles  after  standing  long  enough  to  allow  decompo- 
sition of  the  organic  matter  to  some  extent,  are  thrown  upon 
the  cultivated  land.  The  theory  of  this  mixing  immense 
quantites  of  sand  with  clayey  land,  to  bring  it  to  a  proper 
mechanical  condition,  is  a  good  one,  ))ut  for  practical  purpo- 
ses it  requires  rather  much  labor  for  a  country  like  ours,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns,  or  where  the  farm- 
er has  .sandy  earth  that  must  be  removed  for  other  purposes. 

Crossing  the  river  on  an  old  bridge  I  entered  the  forest. 
By  selecting  the  least  frequented  paths  a  few  moments  found 
mo  in  the  silent  woods,  with  the  (luiet  inmates  of  the  forests, 
Avith  huge  stumps  that  looked  as  though  they  had  stood  the 
blasts  of  centuries,  around  mo.  To  stand  in  the  solitude  of 
the  w(>odp,  with  the  stately  trees  arching  over  head  and  shut- 
ing  out  the  sunlight,  and  the  thick  under  brush  filling  up  tho 
interval  beneath  I  could  almost  forget  that  <atown  was  near. 
The  large  trees  are  principally  left  untouched  by  the  axe, 
while  such  of  the  smaller  ones,  as  would  interfere  with  each 
others  growth  above  are  selected  by  the  woodman.  Ileuce, 
instead  of  seeing  the  havoc  of  the  backwoods-man  who  falls 
the  large  trees  upon  the  small  ones  and  brings  all  down  to- 
gether in  one  general  crash,  we  see  only  hero  and  there  and 
close  to  the  ground,  the  stump  of  a  little  tree,  that  has  been 
deemed  an  intruder  upon  tho  means  for  proper  develop- 
ment in  the  others  around  it.  Following  a  narrow  path 
for  half  an  hour,  I  met  a  hunter  with  his  dog  and  gun. 
(This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  woods.)  It 
is  a  great  addition  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town,  thus  to  have  some  place  to  ramble  in  the 
pure  fresh  air,  away  from  the  bustle  of  the  street.  Leipsic 
is  well  supplied  with  such  places  and  who  ever  sees  them 
and  contemplates  their  worth  must  feel  that  too  little  pains 
are  taken  to  secure  such  things  to  our  American  Towns, 
while  they  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  On  the  meadows  I 
noticed  several  flocks  of  sheep  that  in  the  absence  of  fences 
were  guarded  by  a  boy  who  watches  them  during  the  day ; 
and  as  the  evening  comes  on,  he  steps  out  before  them  and 
calls,  they  all  flock  around  him,  and  he  moves  off  towards 
the  sheep  pen,  which  sometimes  is  in  the  town.  Tho  sheep 
seem  to  have  become  so  familar  with  the  boy  that  they 
crowd  around  him,  more  as  though  he  was  one  of  their 
number,  than  their  driver.  He  comes  into  tho  town  with 
them  crowding  before  and  behind  him,  from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other. 

The  sheep  are  of  about  an  ordinary  quality.  Tho  same  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  their  cattlo,  while  their  horses  are  rath- 
er inferior,  many  of  them  in  connection  with  their  old  wag- 
ons, not  much  unlike  some  that  may  be  seen  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  in  the  southern  part  of  Chester  county,  attach- 
ed to  *'fish-wagons." 

Their  wagon  beds  are  very  roughly  made,  consisting  of  a 
rough  frame  such  as  is  often  used  on  wagon  wheels  to  haul 
in  hay.  The  axletree  extends  about  5  inches  through  the 
hub,  making  an  excellent  affair  to  pull  down  bar  posts  had 
they  any  fences  ;  and  what  makes  it  look  still  more  odd,  is  a 
brace  that  slips  on  tho  end  of  the  axletree  outside  the  wheel 
and  is  returned  in  its  place  at  the  lower  end  of  tho  linch 
pin,  while  the  other  end  extends  up,  and  is  attached  to  the 
railing  of  the  wugon  bed,  to  keep  the  latter  from  spreading 
when  loaded. 

They  have  no   determinate  size  for  their  wagon  wheels, 
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and  we  see  them  of  all  sizes  from  those  drawn  by  old  wo- 
men and  dogs,  to  those  taken  by  two  horses ;  in  every  case 
the  place  of  chains  being  supplied  bj'  ropes  to  draw  with. 
Such  are  the  objects  that  attract  the  farmer's  attention  on 
getting  upon  one  of  the  roads  leading  west  of  town. 

There  are  in  the  low  lands  bordering  on  the  woods, 
already  noticed,  large  tracts  of  ground  that  have  been  plant- 
ed with  trees ;  and  so  close  together  are  they,  in  the  wet 
swampy  ground,  as  well  as  on  that  which  is  somewhat  dry, 
that  I  rambled  amongst  them  sometime,  supposing  I  Avas  en- 
joying the  scenery  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  it  came 
spontaneously  from  the  earth,  before  I  noticed  that  all  the 
trees  were  as  regularly  arranged  as  the  corn  hills  in  a  corn- 
field. But  the  larger  trees  in  the  forest  do  not  present  this 
peculiarity. 

I  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  far  from  town  to  get  be- 
yond the  vegetable  raising  districts  which  extend  for  several 
miles  around  where  the  land  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  avoid 
the  floods  of  the  river.  Hundreds  of  acres  without  a  fence 
are  used  to  raise  such  vegetables  as  are  generally  confined 
to  our  country  gardens. 

Late  in  the  fall,  we  see  th  e  remains  of  a  crop  which 
can  be  distinguished  for  miles  across  the  country,  by  its 
deep  yellow  flowers,  upon  examination  they  prove  to  be  of 
the  Natural  Order  Cruciferje  I  think  the  Brassica  Napus 
from  which  they  extract  large  quantities  of  "rape-seed"  oil. 

I  am  now  writing  by  the  light  produced  by  burning  it.  It 
is  decidedly  the  best  thing  I  ever  met  with  for  the  purpose. 
Our  ordinary  oil  is  not  easily  procured  of  a  good  quality, 
(at  least  such  was  my  experience  in  Chester  county,)  can- 
dles burn  down  and  leave  a  greasy  residue,  and  burning 
fluid  is  not  at  all  times  safe,  besides  the  products  of  its  de- 
composition are  injurious  to  the  eyes.  But  this  rape  oil 
combines  all  that  is  good,  with  nothing  objectionable  about 
it.  And  German  lamps  are  well  worthy  of  imitation  be- 
ing so  constructed  as  to  allow  one  to  fill  it  and  regulate  its 
light  without  geting  soiled  fingers,  a  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance either  to  those  who  use  the  needle  or  the  pen. 

I  have  been  thinking  seriously  whether  the  manufacture 
of  this  oil  could  not  be  carried  on  profitably  in  the  United 
States.  I  intend  to  visit  the  place  in  this  city,  at  which  it  is 
manufactured  after  which  I  shall  detail  to  you  the  method 
of  doing  it.  In  the  meanwhile  if  any  one  of  your  readers  is 
disposed  to  try  it,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  send  over  the  seed 
in  time  for  a  crop  next  summer;  Will  not  some  one  volun- 
teer to  make  an  effiart  to  introduce  it.  Perhaps  some  one 
has  tried  it;  or  at  least  calculated  the  cost  of  so  doing;  if  so  he 
must  pardon  my  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

It  might  be  remarked  that  the  oil  sells  here  at  about  the 
same  price  as  ordinary,  or  rather  inferior  oil,  in  the  United 
States,  while  other  vegetable  productions  generally  are  rath- 
er dearer,  if  there  is  any  differrence.  I  remain  yours,  E.  P. 


Notes  from  an  Address  delivered  by  Philip  K.  Freas, 
Esq.,  before  the  Tredyffrin  Agricultural  Society,  Dec. 
10th,  1853. 

Mr.  Editor; — I  hope,  on  the  recception  of  this,  j^ou  will 
admit  that  something  more  than  a  "promise"  (as  you  said  in 
the  "Farm  Journal"  of  the  present  month)  of  a  notict>  of 
Major  Freas' Lecture  has  boon  received,  and  also  hope,  that 
the  author  of  that  interesting  and  valuable  discourse,  will 
excuse  me  for  the  p-ivilege  I  have  taken,  and  if  I  have 
made  any  errors  that  he  will  correct,  or  apprise  me  of  them. 
Such  an  address  is  well  worthy  of  publication,  and  if  I  have 
errod  on  any  point,  it  is  in  notgiving  him  the  credit  he  de- 
Berves.  In  r.spoct to  "the  Major,"  all  that  I  need  say  is, 
that  THE  LADIES  WERE  DELIGHTED  WITH  HIM 
AND  HIS  LECTURE— what  more  need  I  say  in  favor 
of  it? 


But  to  the  Lecture — what  did  he  say,  and  can  we  profit 
by  it?  Let  your  readers  peruse  and  consider  these  notes, 
practice  their  precepts,  &c.,  then  report  to  us  through  your 
valuable  Journal,  and  we  shall  be  better  able  to  decide 
whether  they  profit  by  it  or  not,  certainly  if  they  read,  they 
will  find  much  of  interest  and  worth.  I.  R.  W. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks;  Mr.  Freas  stated  the 
subject  for  his  discourse.  "Practical  Horticulture,  in  its 
relations  to  Ar/riculture."  He  stated  that  this  subject,  more 
than  anj'  other  connected  with  Agriculture,  had  engaged 
his  attention  principally  on  account  of  its  being  more  neg- 
lected on  the  part  of  farmers,  than  any  other,  though,  he 
considered  it  by  no  means  the  least  profitable  of  the  farm- 
er's business,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  But,  said 
he,  when  is  added  to  this  the  comfort,  and  pleasure  which  it 
bestows,  and  the  harmonizing  influence  which  it  exercises  on 
the  family,  it  transcends  within  its  limited  sphere,  all  others 
in  its  social  character.  In  passing  through  the  country  at 
the  proper  season,  there  is  nothing  so  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
or  so  grateful  to  the  feelings,  as  a  comfortable  lookini;-  dwel- 
ling surrounded  by  choice  shade  trees  and  having  attached 
fo  it  a  spacious,  well  laid,  and  well  attended  garden.  But  I 
regret  to  say  that  this  cheerful  sight,  this  almost  certain  in- 
dex to  a  happy  intelligent  family,  is  not  encountered  so 
generally  as  it  should  be. 

He  then  proceeded  in  a  conversational,  plain  and  practical 
manner,  to  communicate  the  plan  on  which  he  cultivates 
his  farm  of  two  acres. 

Mr.  Freas  is  an  ardent  lover  of  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture, and  has  for  many  j-ears  endeavored  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  these  subjects — in 
fact,  I  have  been  informed,  that  he  was  the  first  person  in, 
or  out  of  Pennsylvania,  who  introduced  an  agricultural  de- 
partment into  a  newspaper,  which  idea  he  conceived,  when 
an  apprentice  boy  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  has  steadily  pre- 
sevcred  in  it  from  his  dehut  as  an  editor,  to  the  present  time, 
a  period,  I  think,  of  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

In  order  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
subject,  and  also  that  he  might  practice  what  he  so  earnest- 
ly advocated,  and  recommended  to  others,  Mr.  Freas,  about 
six  ye.ars  and  a  half  since,  commenced  this  species  of  agri- 
culture on  his  own  premises.  The  plot  of  ground  which 
constitutes  his  vegetable  garden  is  astonishingly  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  it  produces — 225  by  82  feet.  When 
this  spot  of  ground  came  into  his  possession,  it  was  a  quag- 
mire, impassible  to  man  and  beast,  escept  in  dry  seasons, 
a  spring  of  water,  rising  in  an  adjacent  lot,  passed  through 
it,  and  the  ground  being  low,  a  regular  swamp  was  formed, 
covered  with  basket  willow.  Not  intimidated  by  appear- 
ances, he  set  to  work,  deeply  ditched  the  little  stream  and 
walled  it — a  French  Drain  was  made  and  about  500  cart 
loads  of  earth  hauled  upon  the  plot.  The  whole  was  repeat- 
edly plowed,  and  in  a  short  time  was  ready  for  cultivation. 
His  garden  was  laid  out  with  great  care,  not  forgetting  to  lay 
out  the  main  and  principal  avenues  of  a  good  width,  a  very 
important  feature,  which  should  never  bo  neglected.  His 
success  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  the  first  year,  was  so 
encouraging  that  he  e.xtended  the  variety  of  the  products  the 
next  year,  and  raised  about  three  times  the  quantity  con- 
sumed   in  the  family,  (consisting  of  ten  persons.) 

The  following  is  the  product  of  a  season  : 

Four  crops  of  corn,  commenced  using,  July  11th,  Onions, 
Lettuce,  a  general  assortment  of  Herbs,  Artichokes,  Okra, 
Oyster  Plant,  Endive,  quantities  of  Asparagus,  celery  4  J  feet 
long,  125  heads  of  Cabbage,  (ho  always  puts  up  a  quantity 
of  Saiir  Kraut  from  the  Drumhead  Savoy  variety)  6  kinds  of 
beans  freshfrom  beginning  to  end  of  the  season,  soveralkinds 
of  Peas,  including  the  Japan  Pea,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes  by 
the  cartload.  Beets,  Carrots,  Radishes  throughout  the  season, 
squashes,  the  marrow  pumpkin,  (considered  the  best)  five 
baskets  cantelopes,  equal  to  to  the  best  Jersey  production. 
Egg  Plants,  Turnips  ;  on  a  bed,  48  by  16  feet,  he  had  15 
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bushels  of  Carrots  for  horse  food;  besides  at  least  a  dozen 
other  things,  this  garden  contains  fiv^  or  six  grass  plats,  11 
standard  Pear  Trees,  36  Dwarf  Pears,  12  Dwarf  Apple,  4 
Plums,  3  Filberts,  10  Cherries,  3  Orange  Quinces,  a  small 
nursery  of  Shade  Trees,  raised  from  tho  seed,  20  large  Arbor 
Vitaes,  a  Graperj',  a  Pigeon  House,  a  large  Fish  Pond,  a 
Flower  Pit  or  Green  House,  8  Hot  Beds,  6  varieties  of  Rasp- 
berries, several  varieties  of  currants  and  goosberries  ;  do- 
mesticated Blackberries,  a  variety  of  Flowers  on  either 
side  of  tho  main  avenue,  and  yet  this  little  plot  of  ground 
is  not  crowded. 

Tho  other  part  of  this  said  farm  of  two  acres,  not  occupied 
by  buildings,  contains  about  an  acre,  which  is  divided 
into  two  fields,  which  produced  about  3  tons  of  prime  Timo- 
thy Hay. 

His  jjlan  of  gardening  is  this — -first  of  all  ho  makes  a  list 
of  everything  he  intends  to  plant  during  the  whole  season, 
placing  the  seeds  or  plants  in  regular  succession  as  they 
may  be  wanted,  with  the  date  at  about  which  it  is  necessary 
to  sow  or  plant  them.  As  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  per- 
son engaged  in  other  business  to  think  of  a  particular  thing 
he  wishes  planted  at  a  particular  time,  this  plan  is  very  ad- 
vantageous. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Freas,  upon  the  cultivation  of  sun- 
dry vegetables  are  so  practical,  and  calculated  to  bo  useful, 
that  I  report  them  in  full. 

The  Carrot,  he  says,  requires  more  than  common 
attention,  whether  in  the  garden  or  field.  As  horse  food 
he  regards  bushel  for  bushel  to  be  worth  much  more  than 
oats.  They  keep  his  horse  in  fine  condition  and  his  health 
is  excellent.  He  makes  it  a  rule  to  deprive  bis  horse  of 
half  a  peck  of  oatd  per  daj',  and  substitute  half  a  peck  of 
carrots ;  they  should  be  fed  without  washing,  and  the  half 
of  this  quantity  at  a  mess.  The  carrot  should  of  course  be 
buried,  and  take  from  the  pit  only  a  sufficiency  for  three  or 
four  days,  or  a  week. 

The  ground  intended  for  carrots,  should  be  loosened  as 
deeply  as  possible  by  the  spade  and  if  plowed,  it  should  be 
subsoiled.  It  should  be  particularly  well  manured  and  pulver- 
ized, the  seed  is  very  small  and  must  come  in  close  contact 
with  the  soil,  to  cause  it  to  vegetate.  Plenty  of  seed  must 
be  sown,  of  course  in  rows;  if  in  the  garden,  15  inches  apart 
is  enough,  but  in  the  field  30  inches.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
cover  the  seed  but  slightly,  and  press  the  earth  upon  it, 
when  two  or  three  inches  high  the  plant  should  be  thinned 
out  so  that  they  will  stand  six  or  eight  inches  from  each 
other.  They  must  be  well  cultivated  and  kept  clear  of  weeds 
until  they  reach  a  certain  height,  when  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  As  a  field  crop  they  are  troublesome,  requi- 
ring much  labor,  yet  I  venture  to  say,  that  what  their  real 
value  is,  is  not  properly  understood.  For  instance,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  where  they  command  a  ready  sale  and 
a  good  price,  a  more,  or  perhaps  an  equally  profitable  crop 
cannot  be  produced  on  the  farm.  The  variety  for  culinary 
purposes,  is  known  as  the  Horn  carrot,  those  for  field  cul- 
ture as  the  Orange  Carrot. 

Okra  or  GtJMBO,  is  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  corn, 
when  the  grains  are  dropped  a  foot  apart,  instead  of  in  hills. 
This  Okra  is,  however,  sometimes  difficult  to  vegetate,  es- 
pecially when  the  seed  is  purchased,  and  it  is  not  known  how 
old  it  is.  I  have  always  been  successful  when  I  planted  seed 
of  my  own  raising. 

Egg  Plants  should  not  be  set  out  before  the  first  of  June, 
and  the  ground  should  be  made  as  rich  as  the  best  barn-yard 
manure  can  make  it.  This  plant  having  short  roots  and  pro- 
ducing large  fruit,  requires  strong  soil.  The  best  plants 
should  be  set  out,  and  they  should  be  protected  from  the  sun 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  by  conical  shaped  boxes  12  or  14 
inches  high,  made  of  rough  boards,  and  open  at  the  top,  these 
boxes  can  also  bo  used  as  a  protection  at  night  in  the  event 
of  cold  weather.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  plants, 
and  if  it  should  be  overtaken  by  a  couple  of  cold  nights,  it 


will  be  put  back  for  at  least  two  weeks.  Properly  cultivated 
it  produces,  abundantly,  one  of  the  very  best  vegetables  to 
be  found  in  the  garden,  and  with  which  none  of  the  many  sub- 
stitutes, such  as  the  vegetable  squash,  and  others,  are  at 
all  to  bo  compared. 

The  Frigole  or  Black  Mexican  Beak,  I  have  raised 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  regard  it  the  best  of  all  beans  foi" 
winter.  It  is  a  universal  dish  in  Mexico,  and  is  also  largely 
cultivated  in  Texas.  Itis  a  small  black  bunch  bean,  likes  a 
light  soil,  if  a  little  sandy  the  better;  a  southern  hillside 
would  perhaps  suit  it  well.  It  is  planted  in  rows  and  two 
hoeings  at  most  is  all  that  is  required.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Turtle  Soup  Bean,  from  the  richness  of  the  soup  made 
from  it.  When  first  introduced  into  this  country,  it  sold  at  a 
dollar  a  pint.  I  would  readily  p.ay  that  for  the  seed  rather 
do  without  it  for  a  single  year.  There  is  a  single  objection  to 
this  bean  on  the  part  of  the  house-keeper,  which  is,  that  it 
makes  the  soup  as  black  as  ink,  as  well  as  any  thing  boiled 
with  it ;  but  this  only  afFects  appearances,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  bean;  we  must  there- 
fore regard  it,  as  I  hope  we  all  would  an  individual — not  ac- 
cording to  his  external  appearance,  but  his  merit. 

Cantelopes.~I  presume  that  most  of  you  raise  your  own 
Cantelopes.  If  any  of  you  should  not,  I  hope  j'ou  will  com- 
mence tho  next  season.  They  are  grown  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  the  cucumber,  and  without  any  more  trouble.  The 
character  of  the  soil  has  little  to  do  with  it,  provided  the  hills 
are  prepared  properly.  My  garden  lies  low  and  is  but  poorly 
adapted  to  the  cantelope.  1  overcome  this  by  hauling  a  few 
wheelbarrow  loads  of  turnpike  dirt  from  the  gutters,  but  pure 
sand  would  be  preferable.  The  hills  are  made  about  eight 
feet  apart,  the  ground  is  dug  out  about  8  or  10  inches  deep, 
2  feet  in  diameter  ;  when  the  bole  ie  half  filled  with  this  dirt 
and  the  other  half  filled  with  fine  manure  and  soil,  all  well 
mixed  together  ;  but  the  hill  is  made  no  high(?r  than  the 
surrounding  soil,  as  it  retains  the  moisture  much  longer  on  a 
level  surface,  six  or  eight  seeds  are  put  at  equal  distances  in 
each  hill,  reduced  to  three  or  four  when  the  plants  are  two  or 
three  inches  high  when  I  add  to  the  hill  a  top  dressing  of 
turnpike  dirt  or  sand  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  removing  the 
weeds  once  or  twice,  and  until  the  vines  extend  2  or  3  feet 
from  the  hill,  After  that  there  will  be  no  injury  from  weeds 
and  the  work  is  done.  As  fine,  richly  flavored  melons  as 
can  be  raised  in  the  sands  of  Jersey,  are  by  this  method  pi"o- 
in  my  garden  every  year.  I  obtained  the  past  season,  at 
least  75  cantelopes,  from  a  bed  about  30  by  16  feet.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  change  the  seed  about  every  other  year.  Where 
you  have  alight  soil  on  a  hill  side,  with  a. Southern  expo- 
sure j-ou  may  raise  them  in  perfection,  with  no  more  labor  or 
expense  than  a  crop  of  pumpkins. 

Watermelons  also,  upon  such  soil,  equal  to  tho  best  id 
tho  Philadelphia  market,  can  be  produced  in  any  quantities. 
For  two  years  I  had  superior  Watermelons,  but  owing  to  the 
increase  of  shade  and  want  of  room  I  reluctantly  abandoned 
their  cultivation.  The  first  year  I  grew  22  edible  melons 
from  three  hills,  one  of  them  weighing  29  pounds;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  our  farmers  should  not  supply  all  ^boir 
wants  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it  at  all,  as 
tho  farmers  in  my  neighborhood  used  to  suppose  until  they 
were  convinced  to  the  contrary.  The  best  variety  of  Cante- 
lope to  cultivate  is  the  Citron— of  Watermelons,  the  Moun- 
tain Sweets  are  to  be  preferred,  both  from  their  excellent 
quality  and  productiveness. 

Mr.  Freas  then  spoke  respecting  Currants,  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  Cherries,  Pears ;  spoke  very  highly  of  the 
dwarf  pears;  thinks  them  much  the  most  profitable  kind, 
<te. ;  spoke  of  hot-beds,  and  the  necessity  of  each  farmer 
having  them  ;  gave  considerable  valuable  instruction  re- 
specting them.  He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  flower  pits. 
"It  may,"  said  he,  "perhaps  be  new  to  some  of  you,  that  the 
most  delicate  flowers  and  shrubs  can  be  preserved  through 
the  winter  in  a  growing,  healthy  condition  if  placed  in  » 
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small  excavated  pit,  covered  with  sash.     My  tri.al  of  them    whose  papers  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Hortioul- 
has  been  completely  successful.     I  keep  in  my  pit,  through    tunst,  are  masterly  productions,  ;md  should  be  read  by  all 
„         1 ,     X     ^1,       /f      ■     X  .u  11   „,;«t„v  „f    who  k'cl  au  intercht  m  iliis  subject,     i'rotessor  Lindley,  Edi- 

the  coldest  weather,  (for  instance,  the  very  cold  winter  of    t,,  „,- (l,,„^,„„)  (jardner's  Chronicle,  the  lamented  Downing, 
1S51-52,)  the  tenderest  plants,  !fWo,i«  ort//icmn(cof,   and  I  ....  .         .        a, 

am  free  to  say  that  I  never  saw  more  hi.xuriant,  thriving 
plants,  some  of  which  are  in  bloom  in  mid-winter;  and  I 
have  never  lost  but  a  single  one,  which  was  touched  by  the 
frost  from  pressing  against  the  glass.  Through  the  night 
the  sash  is  covered  with  a  mat  made  from  rye  straw,  which  is 
removed  in  the  morning  after  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  j  ^^^^    ^^^■^^   acme,   must  necessarily  experience  great  disap- 


lud  most  of  the  American  Pomologists,  have  taken  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  question,  and  ably  contend  for  the  unlimi- 
ted duration  of  varieties. 

The  importance  of  arrivingat  acorrect  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  especially  if  it  bo  true 
that  varieties  do  wear  out.  For,  in  this  event,  those  cultiva- 
tors who  plant  extensive  orchards  of  kinds  which  have  pas- 


the  glass.  It  is  necessary  every  clear  day,  without  reference 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  to  raise  the  sash  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  mid-day  to  admit  fresh  air,  otherwise  the  power  of 
the  sun  will  wilt  and  destroy  the  plants.  Roses,  particular- 
ly, do  better  where  there  is  no  fire,  and  I  find  that  our  horti- 
culturists or  nurserymen  are  beginning  to  discover  this  fact, 
and  save  the  expense  of  furnaces  and  ftiel. 


pointment,  and  incur  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss. 

For  wise  purposes,  all  terrestrial  objects  appear  to  be  so 
constructed  as  fo  bo  constitutionally  liable  to  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  time.  This  is  equally  true  of  animate  and  in- 
aninintfl  bodies.  Impressed  with  this  belief,  we  cannot  re- 
gard varieties  of  fruit  as  an  exception  to  this  universal  law  of 
nature. 

Before  proceeding  further,  h»wever   with  our  remarks,  we 
"My  pit  is  about  12  feet  long  by  6  wide,  and  is  excavated  .3  I  will  endeavor  to  avoid  being  misapprehended,  by  defining  the 
feet  below  the  surface.      The  sides  are  lined  with  2i  inch  |  expression  rearing  out  as  applied  to  viirieties  of  fruit.     By 
plank,  which,  at  the  lower  side,  is  elevated  about  15  inches    "■««'-^"",9  «.'".  we  understand  that  epoch,  in    the  existence  of 
,  ,,  ,  ,      1  ,,  •  ,     oA  •     1  mi       every  varietv,  when,  from  a  constitutional  cause,  the  Iruit  be- 

above  the  ground,  and  at  the  upper  side  30  inches.  The  |  ^.^/^^  deteriorate,  or  the  plant  perishes.  This  epoch,  we 
pitch  of  the  sash  should  be  pretty  sharp,  as  it  increases  the  ;  ij„ij^  ^,^^^^g  jj,  different  varieties.  In  one  it  will  commence 
temperature  of  the  pit,  and  prevents  the  glass  from  being  !  soon  after  puberty,  or  even  long  before  it;  in  another  it  may 
broken  by  the  water  pressing  between  them  where  they  lap.  i  be  delayed  for  centuries ;  but  in  all,  it  will  arrive  sooner  or 
Shelves  are  placed  in  the  pit,  the  same  as  in  ^  green  house,    later. 

for  the  reception  of  the  pots.     The  flowers  in  the  pit  will  re-       .  That  certain  varieties  do  become  deteriorated,  all  pomolo- 
^     .  ,  ,    .  1       rrn       1-  1  •     ii       gists  admit.  Various  causes  however  are  assigned  for  this  de- 

quire  watering  only  once  or  twice  a  week,     ihe  dirt  in  the  i  f    •       i-  \/r     i\        ■  i     •    i  •   u      tu     •*  _  t. 

'  "       •'  terioration.     Mr.  Downing,  who  is  high  authority  on  matters 

pots  should  be  stirred  frequently,  and  never  be  allowed  to  be-  1  pertaining  to  horticultural,  s.iys  :     "While  we  admit  that,  in 


come  hard  and  crusted. 

After  noticing  some  other  matters  interesting  to  the  horticul- 
turist, &c.,  (fee,  Mr.  Freas  concluded  by  saying  that  "he  re- 
gards the  pursuit  of  agriculture  as  the  noblest  calling  that 
engages  human  effort.  It  is,"  said  he,  "the  offspring  of  the 
Almighty.  _  It  was  the  first  pursuit  of  man,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue until  time  shall  be  no  more  to  be  his  principal  pursuit, 
and  upon  which  all  others  must  depend.  All  its  ramifica- 
tions exercise  an  ennobling  and  edifying  influence,  which 
may  be  termed  the  religion  of  nature,  sanctified  by  the  di- 
vine approbation. 

"Agriculture  is  a  peaceful  occupation.     Its  very  instincts 


the  common  mode  of  propagation,  varieties  are  constantly  lia- 
able  to  decay  or  become  coinparativolj'  worthless,  we  believe 
that  this  is  owing  not  to  natural  limits  set  upon  the  duration 
of  a  variety  ;  that  it  docs  not  depend  on  the  longevity  of  the 
parent  tree  ;  but  upon  the  care  with  which  the  sort  is  propa- 
gated and  the  nature  of  the  climate  or  soil  where  the  tree  is 
grown."  Now  it  is  said  to  be  presumed  that  the  White  Doj'- 
enne,  or  the  Brown  Bourre,  or  the  Chaumontclle,  or  Old  Col- 
mar  have  been  propagntcd  with  less  care  than  the  Autumn 
Bergamot  which,  it  is  alledged,  bears  as  fine  fruit  now  iis  it 
did  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  And  where  is  the  evi- 
dence that  the  climate,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  or  Bos- 
ton, has  become  so  altered  within  a  few  years  ; — or  that  the 
soil  has  been  so  exhausted  of  essential  inorganic  elements, — 


lead  to  a  life  of  quiet  retirement  and  good  neighborhood.  It  ;  as  to  prevent  the  White  Doyenne  from  bearing  the  .same  fine 
is  domestic — it  is  patriarchal — and  more  fully  developes  the  fruits  it  did,  formerly,  in  these  localities.  Had  there  been  a 
love  of  home,  and  familj-,  and  friends,  as  well  as  an  att.ich-  |  deficiency  in  the  soil,  of  any  of  those  requisite  elemcntc,  sr.re- 
ment  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  than  any  other.  The  i  '^  '*  '''°,"'<!  ^'''"'  ^«*'"  demonstrated  by  analysis.  What  the 
/.  .        i ».        J         i      /■  ,      •        X  ii      /.,.,  .       supposed  absent  elements  are,  Mr.  Downing  informs  us  in 

farmer  IS  not  the  advocate  of  war — he  is  not  the  fihbunter  in  1  ii,   V  n      •  i  .<  ah    i         ^i.  ..     v.       n 

.  y       "  "      '"  ,  the  following  sentence  :     "  All  along  the  sea-coast  where  the 

the  territory  of  a  friendly  nation— he  is  not  the  disturber  of  soil  is  light,  and  has  been  exhausted,  by  long  cultivation,  of 
the  public  peace — he  is  not  the  turbulent  politician — he  is  lime,  potash  and  phosphates,  the  inorganic  elements  abso- 
not  the  wild  sjJfeculator  in  stocks,  who  m.akes  a  fortune  in  one  h'tcly  necessary  to  the  production  of  tine  pears,  many  vnri- 
hour  and  loses  two  in  another— he  does  not  scramble  with  his  '  '^^^^^  *^"'*"  ^"""^  flourished  well,  are  now  feeble,  and  the  fruit 

is  often  blighted."  That  the  blighting  of  the  fruit  is  attribu- 
table to  the  cause  here  assigned  is  clearly  established  by  the 
fact  that,  in  this  very  same  soil,  other  pear  trees,  and  various 
crops  do  well,  that  require  just  as  much  of  these  essential  in- 
organic elements,  as  do  those  varieties  which  it  is  conceded 
no  longer  flourish  there. 

In  regard  to  the  Autumn  Bergamot,  even  admitting  that 
it  has  been  in  existence  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  that 
it  bears  as  abundant  crops  of  as  fair  fruit  as  it  ever  did,  can 
we  legitimately  draw  the  inference  that  this  variety  will 
never  wear  out?  As  well  might  we  contend  that  a  man,  who 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  will  live  for- 
ever, because  he  did  not  perish  in  infancy  or  in  the  prime  of 
life,  like  the  rest  of  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents,  whose 
constitutions  were  intrinsically  more  feeble  and  consequent- 
ly, less  able  to  resist  destructive  influences. 

Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Brown  Beurre  and 
White  Doyenne  cannot  be  worn  out  varieties,  since  they 
comprise  nearly  half  the  pear  trees  annually  introduced  from 
Franco  into  this  country.  This  is  owing  either  to  the  fruit 
of  these  kinds  being  held  in  high  estimation  in  Franco  at 
this  time,  or  to  their  commanding  a  ready  sale  here.  If  the 
former,  the  market  of  Paris  must  still  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  them,  as  in  former  days,  which  is  not  the  case. 
Then  they  are  only  sent  here  because  they  are  saleable. 
And  the  demand  for  them  in  this  country  continues  for  throe 
reasons  : — 1st,  they  have  always  enjoyed  a  high   reputation 


neighbor  in  the  same  business  for  a  customer  for  his  goods  by 
underbidding  and  false  representations.  He  is  guilty  of 
none  of  these,  but  he  follows  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  waj', 
happy  in  his  position,  free  as  the  air  ho  breathes,  .and  inde- 
pendent as  it  is  possible  for  a  private  man  to  be.  It  is  such 
as  he,  that  I  look  upon  as  the  pillars  of  our  great  national  fa- 
bric, for  without  whom  it  would  speedily  crumble  into  ruins. 
I  believe  what  I  say. 

'In  conclusion,  my  friends,  I  will  repeat  with  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  cause,  that  the  instinct  of  agriculture  is  for 
peace — for  the  empire  of  reason,  not  of  violence — of  votes, 
not  of  bayonets.  Nor  shall  we  as  freemen  and  members  of  a 
domestic  fireside  profession,  hesitate  in  our  choice  of  the 

three  great  master  influences  which  now  rule  the  world 

force,  opinion  and  affection — the  cartridge-box,  the  ballot- 
box  and  the  band-box\" 


Fruits— Thoughts  on  the  Duration  of  Varieties. 

Do  v.arieties  of  fruit  wear  out?  The  affirmative  side  of 
this  question  was  maintained  with  singular  zeal  and  ability, 
by  the  late  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  President  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society.  And  in  our  country  his  views 
have  found  an  able  advocate  in  Mr.  Townley,  of  Wiscon«in. 
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for  excellence — 2d,  they  still  flourish  in  our  cities — 3d,  the 
authority  of  our  most  distinguished  pomologists  has  been 
adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  the  wearing  out  of  varieties. 

Some  of  the  uppoucnts  of  Knight's  theory  point  to  many 
of  t!io  new  pears,  as  already  exhibiting  symptoms  of  dooay 
or  bad  health,  in  localities  whore  the  reputed  worn  out  kinds 
have  ceased  to  flourish.  This,  we  contend,  is  only  an  evi- 
dence of  the  limited  durations  of  these  particular  kinds. 
For  all  will  acknowledge  that  many  others  of  the  now  varie- 
ties have  not  yet  exhibited  the  slightest  symptoms  of  decay 
or  bad  health  in  the  infected  districts,  which  they  should  do, 
if  the  cause  of  the  decay  or  bad  health  wore  extraneous,  in- 
stead of  being  constitutional.  Let  any  one  plant  a  number  of 
eeed  of  pears,  apples,  or  other  fruit;  and  expose  the  plant 
thus  produced,  as  wo  have  repoatodl}'  done,  to  the  scorching 
summer's  sun,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  and  to  all  the  in- 
clemencies and  vicissitudes  of  our  climate.  The  inevit.ablo 
result  will  be,  that  many  of  them  willpurish;  some  in  a  week, 
some  in  a  month,  and  others  at  dilToreut  periods  of  time  ;  the 
duration  of  the  existence  of  each  being  limited,  ceteris  pari- 
bus, by  its  natural  constitutional  feebleness.  A  similar  di- 
versity in  the  limited  duration  of  the  life  of  children  is  seen 
by  us  daily;  one  will  effectually  resist  the  same  influences 
that  will  prove  fatal  to  another;  and  this  resisting  power  is 
aot  always  dependent  on  external  developments,  but  on  an 
intrinsiu  constitutional  vigor. 

In  the  article  on  the  duration  of  varieties,  in  the  Fruit 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  Mr.  Downing  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "We  consider  the  Belgian  mode  of  producing 
new  varieties  greatly  inferior  to  the  English  one — since  it 
gives  us  varieties  often  impaired  in  health  in  their  very  ori- 
gin. If  any  further  proof  of  this  is  desired,  we  think  it  is 
easily  found  by  comparing  the  robust  vigor  and  longevity  of 
many  native  pear  trees  to  be  found  in  the  United  States — 
some  of  them  80  or  100  years  old,  and  still  producing  largo 
crops  of  fruit — with  the  delicate  trees  of  several  new  varie- 
ties, now  in  our  gardens,  from  Europe.  Those  varieties  are 
delicate  not  only  with  respect  to  their  constitutional  vigor, 
but  th'^y  are  also  more  susceptible  to  injury  from  the  severi- 
ty of  our  winter's  cold  and  summer's  sun." 

After  such  an  admission  from  one  who  advocated  the  un- 
limited duration  of  varieties,  we  are  not  surprised  that  even 
Mr.  Downing,  towards  the  close  of  his  brilliant  career, 
should  begin  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  he 
had  formerly  entertained  on  this  subject  In  the  6th  vol- 
ume of  the  Horticulturist,  page  371,  after  giving  the  views 
of  De  CandoUe  in  favor  of  the  permanency  of  varieties,  Mr. 
Downing  adds  :  '"We  are  not  sure  th.at  De  CandoUe's  theory 
will  hold  good  with  the  finest  fruits  and  florist's  flowers. 
The  species  might  be  recovered,  bat  we  question  whether  in 
many  instances  that  will  be  the  case  with  the  variety."  . 
.  .  .  .  "With  regard  to  improved  varieties,  as  they  are 
understood  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  they  are  doubt- 
less prone  to  decay,  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  depar- 
ture from  the  physiological  perfection,  which  enables  the 
wild  variety  to  maintain  itself  continually  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  independent  of  the  care  of  man.  A  wild  variety 
will  produce  seed  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  many 
highly  improved  varieties,  in  a  horticultur.al  sense,  do  not 
perfectly  mature  their  seeds  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever; and,  therefore,  must  bo  physiologically  imperfect,  and 
being  so,  a  priori,  if  it  be  admitted  that  imperfection  is  a 
principle  of  decay,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  no  plant  im- 
perfectly constituted  can  carry  on  its  functions  but  for  a 
more  or  less  limited  time,  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
CumsUmces." 

This  direct  and  unequivocal  admission,  by  Mr.  Downing, 
that  some  varieties  have  a  more  or  less  limited  duration, 
clearly  indicated  that  an  important  change  had  taken  place 
in  his  views  respecting  the  wearing  out  of  varieties ; — a 
change  which,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  would  have  been 
more  thorough  and  complete  h.ad  his  life  been  prolonged. 

A  few  of  the  advocates  of  the  unlimited  duration  of  vari- 
eties attribute  the  cracking  of  the  fruit  of  the  White  Doy- 
enne and  of  other  deteriorated  kinds  to  the  depredations  of 
insects  or  parasitic  fungi.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
insects  and  vegetable  parasites  are  prone  to  attack  enfeebled 
or  diseased  plants  in  preference  to  others  ;  and  that  they 
rarely  do  material  injury  to  those  in  which  the  vital  force 
maintains  its  original  vigor.  A  suitable  nidus  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  germs  of  the  Cryptogami  is  not  presented  by 
healthy  vegetable  productions.  The  commencement  of  de- 
cay in  a  tree,  or  a  decline  in  its  constitutional  vigor,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  are  essential  requirements  to  the  growth 


of  parasitic  fungus  sporulcs.  Moreover,  if  the  cracking  of 
the  fruit  were  owing  to  the  ravages  of  insects  or  cryptoga- 
raic  parasites,  indep<'ndontly  of  any  enfeebled  condition  of 
the  variety,  then  all  other  varieties  grown  under  the  same 
circumstdfcces  shall  also  suffer  in  a  similar  way  from  the 
same  causes  ;  but  they  do  not 

AVe  have  already  incidentally  remarked,  that  the  White 
Doyenne  still  flourishes  in  our  cities.  Similar  success  at- 
tends the  inter-mural  cultivation  of  most  of  the  reputed 
worn  (mt  kinds.  >Since  this  is  the  case,  it  is  triumphantly 
asked — how  can  they  bo  considered  worn  out?  The  same 
inquiry  could  have  been  just  as  appropriately  and  exultingly 
made  a  few  years  ago,  respecting  these  same  varieties,  which 
then  bore  fine  and  fair  fruit  in  various  other  localities  in 
which  they  are  now  utterly  worthless. 

The  truth  is,  these  varieties  receive  a  degree  and  kind  of 
protection  in  our  cities  which  will  enable  them  to  resist  and 
counteract  for  a  time,  and  it  may  be  for  a  long  time,  the  per- 
nicious influences  that  tend  to  impair  their  constitutional 
vigor.  Medical  men  well  understand  the  vast  importance  of 
appropriate  hygienic  measures  in  oases  of  impaired  health. 
By  judicious  management,  an  improvement  will  generally 
take  jilace  in  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  years.  But  eventually  a  period  will  arrive, 
when  all  human  agencies  will  cease  to  be  beneficial.  By 
well  directed  treatment,  deterionited  varieties  of  fruit  may 
also  be  partially  renovated.  And,  in  some  instances,  the 
return  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  outlay.  But  more 
frequently  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  extra  management 
will  bo  ruinous  to  those  who  enijage  in  fruit  culture  for 
profit.  W.  i).  BRINCKLE,  M.  D. 


Corn  Harvesters. 


Gardner  A.  Bruce,  of  Mechanicsburg,  111.,  hasinventod  an 
improvement  in  machines  for  harvesting  corn  stalks,  on 
which  he  has  .applied  for  a  patent.  The  nature  of  the  inven- 
tion consists  in  so  arranging  the  cutters  that  they  will  bo 
caused  to  revolve  and  cut  in  an  upward  direction  and  after 
cutting  the  stalks  will  give  them  a  direction  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  machine.  Inclined  revolving  shafts  are  also  employ- 
ed with  .arms  for  bending  and  holding  the  stalks  while  being 
cut,  and  afterward  throwing  them  into  the  receiver  at  the 
centre  of  the  machine.  The  propelling  wheels  are  each  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  axle,  so  that  an  open  space  is  thus  left 
at  the  center,  and  two  revolving  shafts  with  radial  arms, 
in  combination  with  a  spring  catch  are  employed  for  holding 
the  stalks  until  a  bundle  is  collected. — Sci.  Am. 


Officers  of  the  Perry  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  theoflBcers  for  Per- 
ry Co.,  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  in  the  Court  House, 
in  Bloomfield,  on  Monday  evening,  the  2d  inst  The  meet- 
ing was  organized.  Judge  Beaver  in  the  chair,  Irvin  J,  Crane, 
Secretary. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the   ensuing  year  : 

President  : — George   Blattenberger,  Bufl"aloe  townshsip. 

Vice  Presidents: — R.  S.  King,  Penn  township,  Isaac  Kin 
ter.  Greenwood,  Jesse  Beaver,  Millerstown,  -Tohn  Junkin, 
Spring,  George  S.  Barrett,  Bloomfield,  Curtis  Showalter,  Ryo, 
Nicholas  Hench,  Saville,  Joseph  McClure,  Tyrone,  George 
Swartz,  Watts,  Jas.  Everhart,  Centre,  Wm.  Basserman,  Juni- 
ata, Frederick  Staily,  Liverpool  B.,  Geo.  Johnstone,  Toboyne, 
Geo.  Stroup,  Jackson,  Wm.  B.  Anderson,  Madison,  A  C. 
Clemson,  Oliver,  A.  J.  Bosserman,  Newport,  John  Toland, 
Miller,  Jacob  Billow,  Carroll,  A.  J.  Jones,  Wheatfield,  SamL 
McKenzie,  Petersburg,  Henry  Fetter.  Landisburg. 

M.vnagers: — John  McKeehan,  A.  C.  Klink,  B.  F.  Junkin, 
M.  R.  Clouser,  John  A.  Baker,  Hugh  Campbell,  Wm.  A.  Spon- 
sler. 

Secretaries: — D.aniel  Gantt, .Tas.  L.  Diven. 

Treasurer  : — Wm.  Peal. 

The  Society  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  h.aa 
had  two  very  creditable  fairs.  It  is  an  excellent  way  to  gath- 
er the  men  of  a  County,  into  one  fraternal  meeting  each  year. 
It  far  surpasses  militia  trainings  in  the  instruction  gained  and 
the  order  that  prevails.  A.  B.  A. 
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HOVEY'S  PATENT  HAY 

The  above  cut  Is  a  representation  of  William  Hovey's 
Improved  l*atent  Hay,  Sti-aw  and  Corn  Stalk  Cutter,  the 
only  cylinder  cutter,  with  knives  adjustable  on  the  cyl- 
inder, that  cuts  on  a  hide  roller.  The  patent  was  grant- 
ed to  William  Hovey,  February  12th,  1844,  was  strongly 
contested  in  the  United  States  Court  at  Boston,  and  fully 
established  in  184.5,  Several  imitations  of  this  machine 
have  been  made  with  the  view  of  evading  the  patent,  but 
the  patentee  informs  us  that  not  a  single  machine,  made 
by  him  or  under  his  direction,  till  within  a  few  months 
past,  has  been  sold  in  Pliiladelphia.  Machines  some- 
what similar,  as  well  as  the  new  cutters,  being  constant- 
ly introduced,  have  to  some  extent  superseded  these  old 
favorites.  Although  these  new  patents  have  generally 
originated  in  the  New  England  States,  they  have  mostly 
run  their  course,  and,  at  the  pi-esent  time,  but  few  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  that  section  of  the  Union,  the 
cylinder  cutters,  cutting  on  a  hide  roller,  being  found 
more  durable  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  In  the 
multitude  of  patent  straw  cutters,  which  are  only  ex- 
ceeded in  number  by  patent  cooking  stoves  and  bee- 
hives, we  have  often  felt  at  a  loss  when  called  for  an 
opinion  which  to  recommend  to  the  farmer.  We  wish  to 
introduce  all,  that  have  really  merit,  to  the  readers  of 
our  Journal,  so  that  farmers  can  judge  for  themselves 
from  the  illustration  and  description.  With  this  view 
we  have  asked  of  patentees  the  use  of  their  cuts,  and 
also  give  them  space  for  a  full  description.  Each  ma- 
chine thus  stands  on  its  own  merits,  our  object  is  attain- 
ed in  introducing  to  our  readers  new  and  improved  ma- 
chines, and  the  farmer  is  the  judge  for  himself.  Wc  may 
remark  that  most  straw  cutters,  which  cut  on  a  hide 
roller,  are  constructed  to  make  a  longer  cut  of  hay  or 
straw  than  many  others.  The  theory  of  cut  feed  being, 
not  only  to  avoid  waste,  but  also  to  induce  a  full  masti- 
cation before  passing  into  the  stomach.  If  cut  only 
about  half  an  inch,  it  will  be  often  swallowed,  like  whole 
grain  without  the  grinding  and  bruising  process  in  the 
mouth,  which  is  considered  important  to  thorough  diges- 
tion. One  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  proper  length,  to  produce  the  full  ad- 


AND  STRAW  CUTTER. 

vantages  of  cut  feed.  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  northeast 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets,  Philadelphia,  have 
been  appointed  agents  for  the  above  machine. 

In  reference  to  them,  William  Hovey,  the  patentee, 
wi'ites  us  as  follows,  and  we  offer  the  same  opportunity 
of  description  to  patentees  of  other  machines,  so  as  to 
bring  them  before  the  public  : — 

"My  machine  will  be  warranted  to  cut  faster  and  with 
much  less  power  applied  to  operate  them  than  any  other 
straw  cutter  in  the  market.  They  are  not  like  several 
other  kinds  of  cylinder  shear  cutters  misnamed  self  sharp' 
eners,  but  they  profess  merits  of  vastlj'  more  importance  to 
the  user,  viz  :  they  are  not  self  dtiUers,  and  not  like  cyl- 
inder shears  that  come  in  hard  contact  with  the  bed  shear 
before  a  cut  can  be  made.  These  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  cut  themselves  up,  which  they  never  fail  to  ac- 
complish if  kept  in  operation.  All  shears  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  styled  self  sharpeners  as  those  ap- 
plied to  straw  cutlers,  and  consequently  are  all  self 
duUers  ;  but  the  cylinder  cutters  that  cut  on  a  roller 
have  nothing  to  dull  thera  but  the  substance  they  sever, 
and  will  last  with  careful  usage  a  year  without  grinding, 
and  when  grinding  becomes  necessary,  on  AVm.  Hovey's 
Patent  Cylinder,  each  knife  can  be  taken  off  separately, 
ground  on  a  common  grindstone,  and  replaced,  and  in 
case  one  knife  should  be  more  narrow  than  the  others  it 
can  be  adjusted,  or  set  out  to  accommodate  the  others 
with  great  facility  and  perfection.  This  principle  of  ad- 
justing the  knives  on  the  cylinder  is  the  leading  claim  in 
the  patent,  and  cannot  be  used  by  others  without  an  in- 
fringement. Great  improvements  have  been  made  on 
these  cutters  since  they  were  patented.  Some  have  been 
made  under  a  license  with  the  name  of  Wm,  Hovey's 
patent  marked  on  them,  and  large  numbers  have  been 
sold  in  Philadelphia,  marked  C.  Hovey  &  Co.,  but  like 
all  the  rest  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  Wm,  Hovey's 
patent,  nor  his  improvements.  Power  machines  will  be 
furnished  to  order,  capable  of  cutting  from  one  to  two 
tons  of  hay,  straAV  or  cornstalks  in  one  hour.  Samples 
of  these  power  cutters  will  soon  be  forwarded  to  Phila* 
de'phia." 
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Prize  Essay  on  the  Hereditary  Diseases  of  Horses. 
By  FiXLAY  L)UN,  Juii.,  V.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica, 

&c.,  at  the  Edinburgh  Votoriiiary  College. 
[Continued  from  page  75.] 

In  regard  to  the  hereditary  diseases  of  horses  we  shall 
consider,  first,  those  of  a  local  nature,  afterwards  proceed- 
ing to  those  which  are  more  general  in  their  character,  and 
which  affect  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Local  hereditary  diseases  are  usually  simple  in  their  na- 
ture, and  consequently  their  predisposing  causes  are  eatiily 
traced,  and  usually  consist  in  some  peculiarity  of  external 
form  more  or  less  obvious.  This  observation  chiefly  applies 
to  several  sorts  of  lameness,  which  we  shall  now  notice. 

Boiie  Spavin  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  ligamentous 
and  synovial  connections  of  the  bones  of  the  hock,  and 
usually  of  those  between  the  cuneiform  medium  and  meta- 
tarsal bone.  Effusion  occurs,  forming  an  exostosis  or  bony 
tumour  on  the  antero-internal  part  of  the  hock,  attended 
during  its  formation  with  great  pain  and  consequent  lame- 
ness. Violent  and  continued  exertion,  especially  when  the 
animal  is  growing,  is  the  usual  immediate  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  amount  of  strain  of  the  parts  affected,  and  the 
consequent  liability  to  the  disease,  are  always  greatest  where 
the  width  and  strength  of  the  limb  below  the  hock  are  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  width  and  strength  above  the  hock.  Horses 
of  such  conformation  are  unusually  predisposed  to  the  most 
troublesome  and  serious  cases  of  spavin,  and  hand  down  to 
their  progeny  a  similar  conformation  and  predisposition. 
Other  bony  deposits  besides  spavins  are  also  more  apt  to  af- 
fect some  families  than  others.  This  tendency  may  depend 
on  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  oature  to  strengthen  a  local 
weakness,  as  well  as  on  a  general  disposition  to  the  forma- 
tion of  exostosis — a  disposition  alwaj's  more  frequent  and 
stronger  in  the  horse  than  in  most  other  animals. 

Curb  is  a  strain  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid,  or  posterior 
straight  ligament  of  the  hixik,  causing  pain  and  swelling  on 
the  postero-internal  part  of  the  joint.  Horses  most  subject 
to  it  are  those  in  which  the  hock  is  straight  and  the  os  calcis 
short  and  inclining  forwards. 

Of  all  the  complaints  to  which  horses  are  liable  there  is 
none  more  frequent,  more  troublesome,  or  more  tedious  than 
strain  of  the  hack  teudanii.  It  usually  consists  in  rupture  of 
the  minute  fibres  of  the  tendo  perforans,  or  of  the  strong 
check  ligament  attached  to  it.  To  repair  this  injury  inflam- 
mation is  established  ;  effusion  soon  follows,  and  occasional- 
ly thickening  and  shortening  of  the  limb.  The  frequency 
ami  severity  of  this  accident  might  be  greatly  diminished  by 
breeding  only  from  animals  witli  sound  well  formed  limbs. 
The  chances  of  its  occurrence  are  least  in  horses  having 
well  shaped  knees,  sufiiciently  large  both  in  their  anterior 
and  lateral  aspects,  with  the  tendons  prominent  from  the 
fetlock  upwards — a  formation  which  gives  a  flat  ajipearance 
to  the  limb  when  viewed  from  the  side.  Horses,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  with  round  legs  and  small  knees,  to  which  the  ton- 
dons  are  tightly  bound  down,  are  especiallj'  sul)ject  to 
strains,  on  account  otthc  want  of  that  full  prominence  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  knee  wliich  is  found  in  limbs  of  a 
more  perfect  conforrasitiou,  and  which  gives  a  mechanical 
advantage  to  the  tendons  passing  over  it.  With  the  aid  of 
this  lever  the  tendons  perform  the  work  required  of  tliem 
with  ease  and  safety:  without  it,  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
the  sudden  and  violent  shocks  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
especially  when  the  horse  is  put  to  fast  work. 

Xurieiilar  JJiacuse   depends  upon    strain  or  laceration  of 


the  tendo  perforans  just  where  it  passes  over  the  navicular 
bone.  It  causes  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  parts  affected,  a 
short,  tripping,  but  cautious  gait,  a  wiring  in  of  the  heels, 
and  a  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  with  all  the 
other  well  known  symptoms  of  grogginess.  The  predispo- 
sition to  this  disease  is  especially  gi-eat  in  horses  with  nar- 
row chests,  upright  pasterns,  and  out-turned  toes.  Even 
with  average  work,  horses  in  which  this  conformation  is  de- 
cided can  scarcely  fail  to  become  groggy,  for  the  distance 
between  the  point  at  which  the  tendo  perforans  is  inserted 
into  the  os  pedis  and  that  at  which  it  passes  over  the  navi- 
cular bone  is  so  short,  and  the  angle  it  makes  so  acute,  that 
the  tendon  acts  at  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  and  is  con- 
stantly liable  to  strain.  But  defects  like  these  rarely  occur 
singly,  there  usually  existing  in  addition  a  want  of  mutual 
adjustment  between  other  parts  of  the  limb.  Kavicular  dis- 
ease is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  hereditary,  in  so  far  as 
there  are  certain  forms  of  limb  especially  subject  to  it.  A 
tendency  to  it  exists  in  several  stocks  that  have  come  under 
my  own  observation;  and  I  am  informed  by  a  veterinary 
friend,  Mr.  Tuthill,  long  resident  in  Ireland,  that  ho  knows 
of  the  progeny  of  several  Irish  horses,  in  which  navicular 
disease  is  so  common,  that  they  are  always  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  and  bring  in  consequence  lower  prices  than  their 
general  appearance  would  otherwise  warrant.  The  progeny 
of  "Young  Musician,"  for  example,  a  thorough-bred  horse, 
well  known  in  Ireland,  and  especially  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, all  show  a  great  tendency  to  this  disease. 

Acute  diseases  are  usually  referable  to  some  cause  or  cau- 
ses which  are  often  violent  in  their  nature,  but  operate  for  a 
comparatively  short  time  ;  their  special  locality  may  bo  de- 
termined, or  their  type  or  intensity  modified,  by  the  particu- 
lar constitution  of  difi'erent  animals;  they  seldom,  however, 
owe  their  existence  to  inherent  hereditary  causes.  Chronic 
diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  result  from  the  continu- 
ed operation  of  causes  inadequate  to  induce  acute  maladies ; 
they  often  occur  as  consequences  of  badly  treated  or  acute 
attacks,  their  development  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
special  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  many  of  them  are 
more  or  loss  hereditary.  No  diseases  better  illustrate  this 
than  those  affecting  the  respiratory  organs,  such  as  chronic 
cough,  thick-wind,  and  roaring,  all  of  which  are  usually  he- 
reditary. 

Chronic  Cough  depends  on  excessive  irritability  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  trachea  or  brouchii,  and  often  occurs 
as  a  consequence  of  bronchitis.  In  unfavorable  states  of 
the  atmosphere  it  is  greatlj'  aggravated,  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  slightest  over-exertion  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  pain- 
ful, harassing  cough.  This  irritable  condition  is  very  apt  to 
be  hereditary.  A  thickened  state  of  the  same  mucous  mem- 
brane, inducing  thick  wind,  grunting,  and  some  of  the  cases 
considered  as  broken  wind,  is  also  hereditary  :  and  the  same 
obtains  with  roaring,  especially  that  form  of  it  which  alone, 
in  strict  propriety,  is  entitled  to  the  name,  and  which  C(  n- 
sists  in  atrophy,  "or  wasting  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
liirj-nx,  especially  the  crico-arytajnoideus  posticus.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  wasting,  the  cartilages  of  tho  larynx  fall 
inwards  at  every  inspiration,  and  the  conse(iuent  diminution 
of  the  passage  through  which  the  air  passes  causes  in  respi- 
ration a  peculiar  roaring,  grating  sound.  If  the  ear  be  ap- 
plied to  the  throat  of  a  roarer,  there  may  usually  be  heard 
at  each  inspiration  a  grating  flap,  caused  by  tho  cartilage 
falling  inwards,  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  sound, 
as  also  the  roaring  noise  accompanying  it,  occurs  during  iji- 
spiratLon:  for  when  such  a  sound  occurs  during  f j-piri^i«"», . 
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it  indicates  a  morbid  condition  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  bron- 
chial tubes.  In  roaring,  the  particular  timbre  or  quality  of 
t-lio  Found  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  obstruction.  Where  this  is  very  great,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  much  reduced,  a  sharp  whistling  noise  is  pro- 
duced ;  while,  if  there  be  loss  diminution  in  the  calibre  of 
the  tube,  a  deep  roaring  or  grunting  noise  is  observed. 
Hence  whistling  is  not  in  all  cases,  as  is  generally  believed, 
.a  less  serious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  frequently  a  much 
more  serious,  afTection  tti.an  roaring,  resulting,  as  it  often 
does,  from  an  aggravated  state  of  the  same  morbid  condi- 
tion on  which  roaring  depends.  Roaring  may  be  readily 
detected,  even  when  not  very  bad,  by  giving  the  animal  a 
gallop,  which  renders  the  defect  apparent  by  increasing  the 
rapidity  and  depth  of  the  respirations,  or  by  suddenly 
threatening  to  strike  the  animal,  or  giving  him  a  smartblow 
on  the  ribs,  which  causes  a  sigh  or  deep-drawn  inspiration, 
and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  sound  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
Pressure  on  the  larynx  also  ind;'ces  loud  and  repeated 
coughing,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  observable  that  each  par- 
ticular cough  has  a  different  sound. 

Many  cases,  illustrating  the  hereditary  nature  of  roaring, 
might  here  be  cited.  The  celebrated  horse  "Outcry"  was 
well  known  to  be  a  roarer;  many  of  his  stock,  out  of  per- 
fectly sound  dams,  have  turned  out  roarers  ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed, on  competent  authority,  that  the  defect  of  the  sire 
has,  in  several  instances,  been  very  evident  in  the  third 
generation.  Some  time  ago,  a  friend  of  my  own  got  from 
Northumberland  two  young  horses  of  considerable  value. 
Though  perfectly  sound  at  the  time  of  purchase,  both  soon 
after  became  roarers  :  they  had  been  bought  from  different 
breeders,  but,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  both  wore  got 
by  the  same  sire,  and  that  many  more  of  his  progeny  had 
also  become  affected  by  the  same  disease. 

But  roaring  may  occur  independently  of  hereditary  cau- 
ses. It  is  occasionally  produced  by  the  presence  of  tumours 
in  the  larynx  or  trachea;  more  often  by  constrained  posi- 
■tions  of  the  head  and  tight  reining,  and  hence  frequently 
occurs  in  old  carriage  horses.  It  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
erib-biters,  from  their  being  made  to  wear  str.aps  buckled 
too  tightly  round  the  throat.  It  supervenes  from  bad  at- 
tacks of  bronchitis,  especially  when  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  also  from  phlebitis,  being  caused  in  the  latter  instance 
by  defective  nutrition  of  the  muscles  of  tho  larynx.  But 
oven  in  cases  where  roaring  is  not  congenital,  but  is  pro- 
duced during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal,  and  by  accidental 
causes,  it  may  manifest  a  hereditary  tendency.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  accidental  defect  more  commonly  transmitted 
from  parent  to  offspring  than  that  on  which  roaring  de- 
pends. 

Considerable  caution  is  requisite  in  judging  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  roaring  in  stallions  of  the  heavier  breeds,  for 
three-fourths  of  these,  when  briskly  exercised,  produce  a 
loud  roaring  noise,  which  often  occurs  without  any  disease 
of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  any  part  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus. It  results  from  the  high  spirit  and  condition  in  which 
entire  horses  are  usually  kept,  from  the  acute  angle  at  whi;h 
thoy  generally  carry  the  head,  the  abundant  deposition  of 
cellular  tissue  and  fat  about  the  throat,  the  comparatively 
small  width  between  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  great 
development  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx  and  contiguous 
parts.  But  tho  noise  so  produced  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  depending  upon  morbid  peculiarities.  It  is  observed 
during  expiration  as  well  as  inspiration,  and  usually  disap- 
pears when  tho  nose  is  elevated  so  as  to  bo  placed  as  much 
as  possible  in  a  line  with  the  nock.  AVhen  the  sound  has 
these  distinguishing  characters,  and  occurs  in  animals  of 
the  heavier  breeds  with  well  formed  necks  and  chests,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  bad  effects,  or  to  bo  he- 
reditary. All  such  sounds  occurring  in  the  lighter  breeds  of 
horses  must,  however,  bo  regarded  with  great  suspicion. 

There  are  few  diseases  in  which  hereditary  tendencies  are 
BO  manifest  as  in  that  variety  of  deep-seated  ophthalmia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  recognised  by  veterinarians  under 
the  various  titles  of  periodic,  specific,  or  constitutional  oph- 
thalmia and  moon-blindness.  In  this  disease  the  inflamma- 
tion involves,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  the  internal 
parts  of  the  eye,  exhibits  a  great  tendency  to  effusion  of 
lymph,  often  attacks  only  one  eye  at  a  time,  but,  on  subsi- 
ding in  the  one  first  attacked,  is  very  apt  to  appear  in  the 
other;  always  leaves  the  eye  affected  dim,  weak,  and  sus- 
ceptible to  a  future  attack,  and  is  seldom  entirely  got  rid  of 
until  blindness  of  at  least  one  eye  has  been  induced.     The 


symptoms  of  tliis  disease  are  usually  tolerably  well  marked. 
The  mucous  membrane  and  its  various  appendages  are  in- 
flamed ;  there  is  copious  secretion  of  tears,  groat  pain  and 
tenderness,  and  marked  intolerance  of  light.  The  cornea, 
becomes  opaque  and  for  some  time  intercepts  tho  view  of 
the  parts  within.  Tho  eye-lids  are  nearly  closed,  and  the 
eye-ball  within  when  visible  through  the  cornea  soon  loses 
its  clear  transparency,  in  consequence  of  the  humours  be- 
coming of  a  muddy  yellowish-brown  color  from  effusion  of 
Ij'mph.  Febrile  symptoms  arc  present,  and  are  greatly  more 
intense  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the  c<imparatively 
small  size  of  tho  part  affected.  After  two  or  three  days 
there  is  often  a  remission  in  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  the 
external  parts  being  less  inflamed  and  the  dull  muddiness  of 
the  cornea  and  interior  gradually  diminishing.  A  recur- 
rence of  the  acute  inflammation,  or  its  transference  to  tho 
previously  sound  eye,  is  always,  however,  much  to  be  dread- 
ed. Sometimes  the  ej'e  apparent!}'  recovers,  and  the  super- 
ficial observer  might  consider  it  perfectly  healthy,  Imt  the 
more  experienced  will  find,  on  careful  inspection,  sufficient 
evidence  that  tho  organ  has  been  the  seat  of  disease,  and 
that  there  still  remains  a  change  of  structure  which  predis- 
poses to  subsequent  attacks.  The  eye  seems  smaller  than 
its  fellow,  and  still  remains  intolerant  of  light :  tho  cornea 
is  often  dull,  the  margins  of  the  pupil  frequently  uneven 
and  ragged,  and  the  movements  of  tho  iris  impeded  by  ad- 
hesions ;  tho  more  deep-seated  parts  have  a  peculiar  leaden 
appearance,  and  shreds  of  lymph  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
served floating  in  the  aqueous  humor,  or  embedded  in  the 
crystalline  lens  or  its  capsule:  the  last  conditi(m  constitu- 
ting what  is  technically  called  a  cataract.  This  may  vary 
much  in  size,  being  sometimes  a  speck  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  interfering  slightly  with  vision:  at  other  times  large, 
with  white  lines  passing  outwards  in  every  direction,  and 
causing  nearly  total  blindness.  Eyes  having  any  of  these 
appearances  must  be  regarded  as  unsound,  and  specially 
susceptible  of  inflammation,  which  is  apt  to  be  excited  in 
them  by  such  causes,  as  exposure  to  cold,  high  feeding,  over 
work,  or  debility,  and  is  liable  to  return  again  and.  again, 
until  the  animal  is  totally  blind.  But  before  the  occurrence 
of  an  acute  attack  it  is  scarcely  possible,  without  an  exami- 
nation of  its  progenitors,  to  determine  positively  whether  an 
animal  is  predisposed  to  periodic  ophthalmia.  Horses  with 
small  dark  eyes,  large,  coarse  heads,  and  of  dull  and  phleg- 
matic disposition,  are,  however,  generally  considered  to  be 
specially  subject  to  the  disease.  There  is  seldom  any  very 
apparent  defect  of  the  eyes,  either  in  structure  or  function  ; 
still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  exists  in  them  some  pe- 
culiarity of  conformation  or  of  minute  texture  differing  from 
health,  and  which,  although  generally  unobservable,  is  yet 
cabable,  under  favoring  circumstances,  of  fostering  serious 
and  irremediable  disease. 

Ample  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  heredi- 
tary nature  of  ophthalmia.  Cases  of  congenital  blindness 
in  stock  subject  to  it  are  recorded.  These,  however,  are 
rare  ;  but  opacities  of  the  cornea  and  cataracts  are  not  un- 
common. The  tendency  to  the  disease  frequently  shows  it- 
self before  the  animal  has  been  stabled  or  worked  ;  but  more 
commonly,  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  life  appear  to  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  attack.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
stock  of  the  celebrated  Irish  horse  "Cregan"  have  become 
affected  by  ophthalmia  of  the  worst  kind.  I  am  told  by  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  this  stock  that  the  tendency 
is  still  decidedly  marked  even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  gener- 
ations, often  appearing,  and  sometimes  speedily  causing 
blindness,  very  early  in  life,  as  at  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
and  even  before  the  animals  have  been  exposed  to  what 
are  considered  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  ophthal- 
mia. 

Specific  ophthalmia  affords  a  good  illustration  of  a  malady 
which,  although  usually  hereditary,  is  occasionally  produced 
by  accidental  causes,  and  to  all  appearance  independently  of 
hereditary  tendency  ;  and  this  two-fold  mode  of  production 
has  given  rise  to  much  contrariety  of  opinion  concerning  the 
hereditary  nature  of  the  complaint.  It  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced even  in  its  worst  form  by  over-work  and  injudicious 
feeding,  but  such  accidental  cases  are  seldom  hereditary, 
for,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  acquired  peculiarities  are 
less  likely  to  be  hereditary  than  inherent  ones.  From  this 
it  is  obvious,  that  all  blind  animals  are  not  at  once  to  be 
condemned  as  unfit  for  getting  sound  and  perfect  stock. 
The  cause  of  their  blindness  must  bo  inquired  into  ;  and 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have  lost  their  sight  from 
accidental  causes,  and  that  tho  stock  from  which  they  sprung 
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was  free  from  all  diseases  of  the  eyes,  thoy  may  be  safely 
used  for  breeding  purposes.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blindness  cannot  be  traced  to  any  adequate  extraneous 
cause,  or  if  the  sire  or  dam,  or  any  other  relatives  of  the  .an- 
imal, he  also  blind,  or  affected  with  cataracts,  the  animal 
must  bo  rojoeted,  as  likely  to  produce  stock  with  weakej'cs, 
and  susceptible  of  that  very  serious  disease,  periodic  oph- 
thalmia. 

[Concluded  in  next  number.] 


SPECIFIC  MANTTRES. 

BY   THE    LATE    A.    J.    DOWNING. 

Wo  think  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  Modern  Chemistry 
or  Scientific  Agriculture  can  for  a  moment  deny  the  value  of 
gpecific  manures.  It  is  the  great  platform  upon  which  the 
scientific  culture  of  the  present  day  stands,  and  which 
raises  it  so  high  above  the  old  empirical  routine  of  the  last 
century.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  practical  applica- 
tion, with  any  tolerable  chance  of  success,  of  the  doctrine  of 
special  m.anures,  wo  must  have  before  us  careful  analyses  of 
the  composition  of  the  plants  we  propose  to  cultivate.  Sci- 
ence has  proved  to  us  that  there  are  substances  which  are  of 
universal  value  as  food  for  plants  ;  but  it  is  now  no  less  cer- 
tain that,  as  the  composition  of  difterent  plants,  and  even 
different  species  of  plants,  differs  very  widely,  so  must  cer- 
tain substances  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  be  pres- 
ent in  the  soil,  or  that  growth  is  feeble  and  iniiierfect. 

A  little  observation  will  satisfy  any  careful  inquirer,  that 
but  little  is  yet  practically  known  of  the  proper  mode  of 
manuring  orchardu,  and  rendering  them  uniformly  produc- 
tive. To  s.ay  that  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  orchards 
will  be  found  which  bear  large  crops  of  fine  fruit,  while  oth- 
ers, not  half  a  mile  off,  produce  only  small  crops  ;  that  in 
one  part  of  tho  countrj'  a  given  kind  of  fruit  is  always  large 
and  fair,  and  in  another  it  is  always  spotted  and  defective; 
(hat  barnyard  manure  seems  to  produce  but  little  effect  in 
remedying  theio  evils :  that  orchards  often  nearly  cease 
bearing  while  yet  the  trees  are  in  full  maturity,  and  by  no 
means  in  a  worn-out  or  dying  condition  : — to  say  all  this,  is 
only  to  repeat  what  every  experienced  cultivator  of  orchards 
is  familiar  with,  but  for  which  few  or  no  practical  cultivators 
have  the  explanation  ready. 

We  have  seen  a  heavy  application  of  common  manure 
made  to  apple  trees,  which  were  in  this  inexplicable  condi- 
tion of  bearing  no  sound  fruit,  without  producing  any  good 
effects.  The  trees  grew  more  luxuriantly,  but  the  fruit  was 
still  knotty  and  inferior.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  baffled 
practical  man  very  properly  attributes  it  to  some  inherent 
defect  in  the  soil,  and  looks  to  the  Chemist  for  aid. 

Wo  are  glad  to  bo  able  to  say  this  aid  is  forthcoming. 
Many  valuable  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  trees  and  plants 
have  been  made  lately  at  Gicusen,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  the  last  edition  of  Liobig's  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry. And  still  more  recently,  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Albany, 
well  known  by  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  Scientific  Agricui- 
culture,  has  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  as- 
certaining the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  inorganic  parts  of  trees. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  we  consider  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  fruit  cultivator  and  the  orchardist.  In 
fact,  though  still  imperfect,  it  clears  up  many  difficult  points, 
and  gives  us  some  basis,  for  a  more  philosophical  sj'stem  of 
manuring  orchards  than  has  yet  prevailed. 

The  importance  of  the  gaseous  and  more  soluble  manures 
— ammonia,  nitrogen,  <fcc. — to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom, 
has  long  been  [jretty  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  old- 
fashioned,  practical  man,  who  stands  by  his  well-rotted 
barnyard  compost,  and  tho  new  school  disciple,  who  uses 
guano  and  liquid  manures,  are  both  ready  witnesses  to  prove 
the  universal  and  vital  importance  of  these  animal  fertili- 
zers,— manures  that  accelerate  tho  growth  and  give  volume 
and  bulk  to  every  part  of  a  tree  or  plant. 

But  the  value  and  importance  of  tho  heavier  and  more 
insoluble  earihy  elements  have  often  been  disputed;  and, 
though  ably  demonstrated  of  late,  they  are  still  compara- 
tively few  who  understand  their  application,  or  who  have 
any  clear  and  definite  ideas  of  their  value  in  tho  economy  of 
vegetable  structure. 

To  got  at  tho  exact  quantities  of  these  ingredient",  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  ana- 
lyse their  a^ihes. 

It  is  nut  our  purpo.se,  at  the  present  moment  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  tho  orrhard.     We  shall  therefore  confine  our- 


selves to  the  most  important  elements  which  make  up  the 
wood  and  bark  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  grape- 
vine. 

According  to  Dr.  Emmon's  analysis,  in  100  parts  of  the 
ashes  of  the  sap-wood  of  the  apple  tree,  there  are  three  ele- 
ments that  greatly  preponderate  :  16  parts  potash,  17  parts 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  18  parts  lime.  In  the  bark  of  this 
tree  there  are  4  parts  potash,  and  51  parts  lime. 

100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  tho  sap-wood  of  the  pear  tree, 
show  23  parts  potash,  27  parts  of»phospiiate  of  liine,  and  12 
parts  of  lime;  the  bark  giving  6  parts  of  potash,  G  parts  of 
phosphate,  and  30  parts  of  lime. 

The  analysis  of  the  common  wild  grape-vine  shows  20 
parts  of  potash,  15  parts  phosphate  of  lime,  and  17  parts 
lime  to  100  parts;  the  bark  giving  1  part  potash,  5  parts 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  30  parts  of  lime. 

Now,  no  intelligent  cultivator  can  ex.amine  these  results 
(which  we  have  given  thus  in  the  rough  to  simplify  tho 
matter)  without  being  conscious  at  a  glance  that  this  largo 
necessity  existing  in  the  fruit  trees  for  potash,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  lime,  is  not  at  all  provided  for  by  the  common 
system  of  manuring  orchards.  Hence,  in  certain  soils, 
where  a  part  or  all  of  these  elements  naturally  exist,  wo 
see  both  the  finest  fruit  and  extraordinary  proihictivcness  in 
the  orchards.  In  other  soils,  well  suited  perhaps  for  many 
other  crops,  orchards  languish  and  are  found  unprofitable. 

More  than  this.  Dr.  Emmons  has  pointed  out  what  is  per- 
haps known  to  few  of  our  readers,  that  these  inorganic  sub- 
stances form,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  or  bones  of  all  vegeta- 
bles as  they  do  more  tangibly  in  animals.  The  bones  of 
animals  are  lime — in  the  form  of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
—and  the  frailer  net-work  skeleton  of  trunks,  loaves,  and 
fibres  in  plants,  is  formed  of  precisely  the  same  substance. 
The  bark,  the  veins  and  nerves  of  the  leaves,  the  skin  of 
fruit,  are  all  formed  upon  a  frame-work  of  this  organised 
salt  of  lime,  which,  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  taken  up 
from  the  soil,  and  circulates  freely  in  the  outer  extremities 
of  the  tree  or  plant  in  all  directions. 

As  these  elements,  which  we  have  named  as  forming  so 
largo  a  part  of  tho  ashes  of  plants,  are  found  in  animal  ma- 
nures, the  latter  are  quite  sufficient  in  soils  where  they  are 
not  naturally  deficient.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
soil  is  wanting  in  lime,  potash,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  com- 
mon manures  will  not  and  do  not  answer  the  purpose.  Ex- 
perience has  abundantly  proved  the  latter  position;  and  sci- 
ence has  at  length  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  failure. 

The  remedy  is  simple  enough.  Lime,  potash,  and  bones 
(which  latter  abound  in  the  phosphate)  are  cheap  materials, 
easily  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  country.  If  they  are  not 
at  hand,  common  wood  ashes,  which  contains  all  of  them,  is 
an  easy  substitute,  and  one  which  may  be  used  in  much  lar- 
ger quantities  than  is  commonly  applied,  with  the  most  de- 
cided benefit  to  all  fruit  trees. 

The  more  scientific  cultivator  of  fruit  will  not  fail,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  there  is  a  very  marked  difierence  in  the 
proportion  of  these  inorganic  matters  in  the  ashes  of  the 
trees  under  our  notice.  Thus,  potash  and  phosphate  of  lime 
enter  much  more  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  pear 
than  they  do  in  that  of  the  apple  tree ;  while  lime  is  much 
more  abundant  in  the  apple  than  in  the  pear;  the  ashes  cf 
the  bark  of  the  apple  tree  being  more  than  half  lime.  Pot- 
ash and  lime  are  also  found  to  be  the  predominant  elements 
of  the  inorganic  structure  of  the  grapo-vine. 

Hence  potash  and  bone-dust  will  be  the  principal  sub- 
stances to  nourish  the  structure  of  tho  pear  tree  :  lime,  the 
principal  substance  for  the  apple;  and  potash  for  the  grapo- 
vine  ;  though  each  of  tho  others  is  also  highly  essential. 

Since  these  salts  of  lime  penetrate  to  the  remotest  ex- 
tremities of  the  tree;  since,  indeed,  they  arc  the  foundation 
upon  which  a  healthy  structure  of  all  the  other  parts  must 
rest,  it  appears  to  us  a  rational  deduction,  that  upon  their 
presence,  in  sufficient  quantity,  must  depend  largely  the 
general  healthy  condition  of  the  leaves  and  fruit.  Hence, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  certain  diseases  of  fruit,  known  a.s  the 
'•bitter  rot"  in  apples,  the  "mildew"  in  grapes,  and  '■crncl-- 
ing"  in  pears,  known  and  confined  to  certain  districts  <if  tho 
country,  may  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  those  inorganic  ele- 
ments in  tho  soil  of  those  districts  (not  overlonking  suli)bato 
of  iron,  so  marked  in  it-s  effects  on  tbe  health  of  foliage). 
Careful  experiment  will  det-ermine  this;  and  if  such  should 
prove  to  be  the  caco,  one  of  the  greatest  ohrtacle<  to  iiuivcr- 
s.al  orchard  culture  will  be  easily  removed.*  What  we  have 
hero  endeavored  to  convoy  of  tho  importance  of  certain 
specific  marures  for  fruit  tree?,  is  by    uo   n.eiais  all  theory. 
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We  could  already  give  numerous  prnctical  illustrations  to 
fortify  it.     Two  will  perhaps  suffice  for  the  present. 

Tho  irroafest  oreliard  in  America,  umU'niablj',  i.s  that  at 
Pelh;nii  firm,  on  the  Hudson.  How  many  barrels  of  apples 
are  raised  there  annually,  we  are  not  informed.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  crop  numbered  several  thousand  barrels  of 
Newtown  pippins,  of  a  size,  flavor,  and  beauty  that  wo  nev- 
er saw  surpassed;  and  second,  that  the  Pelham  Newtown 
pippins  are  as  well  known  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  Lon- 
don, as  a  Bank  of  England  note,  and  can  as  readily  bo  turn- 
ed into  cash,  with  the  highest  premium  over  any  other  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  like  ilescription.  Now  the  great  secret 
of  the  orchard  culture  at  the  Polha,m  farm,  is  the  abundant 
use  of  lime.  Not  that  high  culture  and  plenty  of  other  ne- 
cessary food  are  wanting  ;  but  that  lime  is  the  great  basis  of 
large  crops,  and  smooth,  high-flavored  fruit. 

Again,  the  greatest  dilRculty  in  fruit  culture  in  America, 
is  to  grow  the  foreign  grtipe  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  heat 
uor  fertility  that  is  wanting,  for  one  section  or  another  of 
the  country  can  give  both  these  in  perfection;  biit  in  all  sec- 
tions the  fruit  mildews,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  worthless.  An 
intelligent  cultivator,  living  in  a  warm  and  genial  corner  of 
Canada  AVest,  (bordering  on  the  west  part  of  Lake  Erie,) 
had  been  more  than  usually  successful  for  several  seasons  in 
maturing  several  varieties  of  grapes  in  the  open  air.  At 
length  they  began  to  fail — even  upon  the  young  vines — and 
the  mildew  made  its  appearance  to  render  nearly  the  whole 
crop  worthless.  Last  season,  this  gentleman,  following  a 
hint  in  this  journal,  gave  one  of  his  grape  borders  a  heavy 
dressing  of  wood  ashes.  These  ashes  contained,  of  course, 
both  the  potash  and  the  lime,  so  necessary  to  the  grape.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  raising,  this  season,  a  crop  of  fair 
and  excellent  grapes  (of  which  we  had  oecular  proof)  from 
this  border,  while  the  other  vines  of  the  same  age,  (and 
treated,  otherwise,  in  the  same  way,)  bore  only  mildewed 
and  worthless  fruit.  We  consider  both  these  instances  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  the  value  of  specific  manures. 

We  promise  to  return  to  this  subject  again.  In  the  mean- 
time it  may  not  be  useless  to  caution  some  of  our  readers 
against  pursuing  the  wholesale  course  with  specifics  which 
all  the  quack  doctors  are  so  fond  of  recommending — i.  e. 
"If  a  thing  is  good,  you  cannot  give  too  much."  A  tree  is 
not  all  bones,  and  therefore  something  must  bo  considered 
besides  its  anatomical  structure — important  as  they  may  be. 
The  good,  old-fashioned,  substantial  nourishment  must  not 
be  withheld,  and  a  suitable  ration  from  the  compost  or  ma- 
nure heap,  as  usual,  will  by  no  moans  prevent  our  orchards 
being  benefitted  all  the  more  by  the  substances  of  which 
they  have  especial  need,  in  certain  points  of  their  organiza- 
tion.— Iforticultun'st. 


"•••  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  our  work  on  Fruits,  we  op- 
posed the  theory  that  all  the  old  pears,  liable  to  crack  along 
the  seaeoast,  and  in  some  other  sections  of  the  country, 
were  "worn  out."  A7e  attributed  their  apparent  decline  to 
unfavorable  soil,  injudicious  culture,  and  ungenial  climate. 
A  good  deal  of  observation  since  these  views  were  publish- 
ed, has  convinced  us  that  "cracking  in  the  pear  is  to  be  at- 
tributed more  to  an  exhaustion,  or  a  want  of  certain  neces- 
sary elements  in  the  soil,  than  to  any  other  cause.  Age  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it,  since  Van  3fons  Leon  Le 
Olcrc,  one  of  the  newest  and  most  vigorous  of  pears,  has 
cracked  in  some  soils  for  the  past  two  years  around  Boston, 
though  perfectly  fair  in  other  soils  there,  and  in  the  inte- 
rior. 


The  Oyster  Crop  of  Baltimore. 

According  to  "The  Baltimore  American,"  the  product  of  the 
oyster  trade  of  the  city  is  ecjual  to,  or  greater  than  the  product 
of  all  the  wheat  and  corn  raised  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
whole  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  audits  tributaries  are 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  oyster,  and  as  but  one  year  is 
required  for  their  full  growth,  an  immense  profit  accrues  to 
those  engaged  in  the  business — a  profit  which  is  estimated  at 
some  three  hundred  to  six  hundi-ed  per  cent.  There  are  250 
vessels  engaged  in  the  business,  which  average  about  900 
bushels  to  the  cargo,  and  require  nine  or  ten  days  to  the  trip. 
These  vessels,  making  in  the  aggregate  6,000  trips  during  the 
eight  months  in  which  they  are  engaged  give  atotal  of  4,800,- 
000  bushels  per  year  sold  in  the  Baltimore  market.  The  oys- 
ters bring  an  average  price  of  50  cents  per  bushel,  which  gives 
a  grand  total  of  $2,400,000  per  year  paid  for  oysters  by  the 
.dealers  in  the  city.     Some  of  the  houses  send  by  the  JBalti- 


more  and  Ohio  and  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rasilroads, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  modes  of  tranportatujn,  from  8 
to  twelve  tons  of  "cauned"  oysters  per  day.  The  shells  are 
carried  for  manure,  to  all  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Caroli- 
na. In  the  shucking  of  oysters,  the  shells  will  increase  about 
one-forth,  which  would  give  a  total  of  about  6,000,000  Inishels 
of  shells,  which  sell  for  two  cents  per  bushel,  making  a  re- 
turn of  $120,000  per  year  for  the  shells  alone, 


Charcoal  Bust  for  Potatoes. 


The  antiseptic  porperties  of  charcal  are  well  known. 
Since  the  prevalence  of  the  polatoe  disease,  it  has  frequently 
been  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  the  rot,  and  many  ex- 
periments have  been  recorded,  showing  a  satisfactory  result; 
Wo  have  ourselves  used  the  small  dust  from  coal  heaps  for 
this  purpose,  with  success.  In  the  "Survej-  of  Essex  County," 
Mr.  Whallon  gives  the  following  testimony  to  the  value  of 
coal  dust.  After  speaking  of  its  value  as  a  maure  for  wheat, 
and  particularly  for  grass,  he  saj's : — "I  have  also  vised  the 
dust  on  loamy  and  intervale  laud  with  the  potatoe  crop. 
During  the  series  of  years  in  which  the  rot  almost  ruined  the 
potatoe  crop,  I  scarcely  lost  any  potatoes  from  that  cause, 
and  supposed  it  was  owing  to  the  coal  dust  I  used.  My  man- 
ner has  been  to  drop  the  seed  and  cover  it  with  a  small  shov- 
el full  of  dust,  and  then  cover  with  earth.  Have  any  of  our 
readers  used  it,  and  with  what  success  ? — Rural  Neic-  York- 


Cutting'  and  Grinding  Corn  Stalks. 

Vfm.  G.  Huyett,  of  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  has  invented  an 
improvement  in  machines  for  the  above  purpose,  on  which  he 
has  applied  for  a  patent.  His  invention  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  revolving  cutting  knife  iu  combination  with  a 
revolving  disc,  both  secured  on  the  same  shaft,  and  revolving 
simultaneously.  The  knife  is  of  such  a  shape,  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged in  relation  to  the  feed  hopper  and  grinding  disc,  that 
it  serves  to  cut  up  the  stalks  and  prepare  them  and  feed  them 
to  the  grinding  disc,  which  turns  in  a  toothed  concave,  grind- 
ing them  as  fast  as  cut.  If  this  machine  should  work  well 
it  will  be  a  v'^ry  useful  invention. — Sci.  Am. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  American  ^IflrVcif/fiin'sf  copies  our  account  of  Mr.  II. 
Shubart's  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano  on 
corn,  and  earnestly  appeals  to  farmers  to  make  accurate  ex- 
periments with  the  nitrate,  saying  that  it  has  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  idea  that  nitrate  of  Soda  will  soon  be  a 
successful  competitor  against  monopolized  guano,  we  trust 
the  experiment  wil!  be  made,  though  we  have  but  faint  hope 
that  the  idea  of  the  A<jriciiUurint  will  prove  cerrect:  The 
value  of  the  guano  consists  in  containing  much  ammonia  ; 
the  value  of  the  nitrate  in  containing  much  nitric  acid,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  latter  will  afford  nitrogen  to  plants 
as  well  as  the  former.  This  may  be  true.  AVe  think  how- 
ever; the  chief  value  of  ammonia  is  not  in  supplying  the 
plants  with  nitrogen,  but  in  organizing  starch,  or  in  depos- 
iting silicic  acid  on  the  stalks  of  corn  or  wheat,  &c.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  nitric  acid  can  never  take  the  place  of  am- 
monia in  the  vegetable  organism,  uor  nitrate  of  soda  com- 
pete with  guano,  as  a  manure  for  the  cereals. — [Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Profits  of  a  Vine. 
A  late  paper  gives  a  statement  of  the  cost  and  profits  of  an 
Isabella  grape  vine.  The  cost  is  twenty-five  cents  in  labor 
yearlj',  in  pruning  and  dressing,  and  one  wheel-barrow  load 
of  manure.  The  profits  are  five  to  six  bushels  of  grapes  an- 
nually, and  an  ornamental  effect  in  covering  an  otherwise 
unsightly  out-house. 


Fresh  Isabella  Grapes  in  January.' 

We  are  indebted  to  Geo.  Clapp,  Esq.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  box  of  Delicious  Isabella  grapes,  raised  from  his  grapery 
last  season,  and  preserved  in  cotton  up  to  this  time.  The 
specimens  sent  us  were  as  fresh  and  retained  their  flavor  as 
perfectly  as  though  just  plucked  from  the  vine.  It  may  in- 
terest some  of  our  readers  to  know  the  process  by  which  they 
were  preserved,  which  was  simply  by  placing  the  clusters  be- 
tween layers  of  cotton,  in  a  box,  until  it  was  full,  and  then 
covering  it,  to  exclude  the  air  much  as  possible. — Sci.  Am. 
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Eemarks  at  the  Conversational  Meeting  of  the  National 

Poultry  Society  at  New  York,  by  David  Taggart,  Esq.     ' 

Ladies  axd  Gentlemen  : — As  this  is  my  "first  appear-  j 
ance  on  any  stage,"  you  are  expected  to  make  largo  allowan-  | 
ces  for  the  performance. 

Mr.  President  : — I  fancy  I  have  been  requested  to  open  i 
this  most  extraordinary  council,  not  because    of  any  great 
fitness  I  possess,  but,  because,  having    been  brought   up  to  , 
the  law,  I  am  sujiposed  to   have  more    impudence  than  an  , 
honest  man.     You  know,  sir,   impudence  is  now-a-days   at ' 
least  three-fourths  of  an  orator's  stock  in  trade.     (Mr.  Bar-  | 
num  interposing,  "I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  be  personal.") 
But  seeing  a  medical  lecturer,  a  clergyman,  and  two  or  three 
editors  about,   I  am   inclined   to   question  my   title  to  the  i 
post.  j 

As  you  are  aware,  sir,  I  made  a  chicken  speech  last  week 
at  Albany,  long  enough  to  tire  you  and  every  one  else  that 
heard  it.  In  that  I  told  all  I  knew.  (If  I  told  no  more  you 
are  probably  surprised  it  was  so  long.)  That  speech  has 
been  asked  for  publication,  and  unwisely  given  up  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  if  I  attempted  to  make  another  I  might  bo 
caught  at  the  very  ungraceful  trick  of  tolling  an  old  story. 
I  will,  therefore,  content  m3'self  with  the  fewest  possible 
words  to  answer  the  jiurpose. 

If  I  were  not  entirely  free  from  that  blessing  and  cause  of 
humanity,  which  men  call  ambition — that  Janns-faced  pas- 
sion, which  in  one  age  elevates  nations  to  grandeur  and 
glory,  in  another  desolates  a  world — I  should  have  shuned 
this  and  every  other  similar  occasion.  For  although  the 
subject  is  highly  useful  and  praiseworthy,  it  is  not  one  that 
a  man  can  freight  with  the  best  jewels  of  h'S  mind,  and  send 
it  forth  to  win  for  him  a  reputation  before  the  world-  But, 
sir,  I  am  not  bound  to  adapt  my  fancies  to  the  taste  of  every 
brainless  ass  that  chooses  to  bray  at  me.  I  intend  to  talk 
about  chickens  whenever  it  suits  me,  either  in  private  or 
public. 

It  is  very  common  for  men  who  don't  know  the  difference 
between  a  turkey  and  a  goose,  (it  would  puzzle  some  of  them 
mightily  to  tell  tho  difference  between  themselves  and  a 
goose,)  to  ridicule  us  and  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  our 
chicken  mania.     Why  should  they  ? 

The  man  who  spends  his  life  in  fields,  forests,  deserts  and 
mountains,  searching  for  and  classifying  wild  birds  and 
beasts,  is  looked  upon  with  admiration  as  tho  friend  and  the 
benefactor  of  humanity.  As  one  who  loves  nature  in  all  her 
untold  myriads  of  animated  forms,  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so. 
While  birds  send  up  their  songs  of  praise  to  God  for  free- 
dom and  happiness,  for  the  fullness  and  beauty  of  tho  earth, 
for  the  warmth  and  the  light  of  Heaven,  I  rejoice  that  tho 
names  of  Audubon  and  Wilson  will  be  unforgotten.  They 
have  built  themselves  monuments  as  imperishable  as  man's 
love  of  genius,  beauty  and  power.  AVhilo  perfumed  and  bo- 
jeweled  fools  have  sunk  into  graves  that  no  man  knows  or 
cares  for,  these  uncouth  searchers  after  science  are  passing 
down  the  stream  of  ages  to  posterity,  among  "the  few  im- 
mortal names  that  were  not  born  to  die." 

The  man  who  searches  life-long  among  shells  and  plants 
and  Howers  is  not  ridueuled  for  his  pursuit  of  nature's  mys- 
teries. He  too  is  ranked  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  for  he 
too  contributed  to  the  mighty  mass  of  human  knowledge. 
Then  why  should  wo  be  ridiculed  ?  The  objects  of  our  in- 
quiry are  not  only  most  curious  and  beautiful,  but  most  use- 
ful and  indispensible;  promotive  of  man's  comfort,  wealth 
and  happiness  in  every  ago  and  section  of  the  world.  They 
are  not  of  low  degree  in  the  grand  scale  of  creation.  In  an- 
imated nature  thoy  belong  to  the  first  great  division — tho 
same  as  man  himself — and  to  tho  second  class — the  next  be- 
low man.     By  their  quick  generations  and  proliiicness  they 


enable  us  to  find  out  more  of  the  wonderful  results  and  se- 
crets of  breeding  in  five  years,  than  can  be  lourni-d  from 
your  Durham  cattle  and  Arabian  steeds  in  twentj'. 

Mr.  President,  he  who  improves  the  meanest  tiling  on 
God's  earth,  expands  that  instant  into  a  philanthropist,  for 
God's  earth  is  man's  home,  and  ho  contributes  by  his  im- 
I)rovement  to  its  beauty,  plenty  or  comfort.  I  care  not  if  he 
limit  his  energies  to  the  improvement  of  musquitoes  (if  you 
like)  by  breeding  thorn  withoni  bilh,  or  the  rearing  of  poiiti- 
cians  without  so  much  love  of  country,  or  the  propagation  of 
patriots  without  their  ''blood  and  thunder"  eloquence.  Still, 
sir,  even  for  these  littlo  things  he  merits  the  thanks  of  the 
world. 

Then  why  should  not  we  bo  entitled  to  some  praise,  when 
our  object  is  to  improve  greater  and  better  things,  such  aS 
geese,  ducks,  turkej-s  and  Shanghais?  See,  sir,  what  we 
have  done  already.  Four  years  ago,  a  well  known  and  re- 
spectable gentleman  of  this  city  wrote  that  it  required  a 
good  cock  of  any  breed  in  line  condition  to  weigh  S  pounds. 
Now  we  have  in  this  show  stags  ten  months  old  that  weigh 
12  pounds,  and  quite  a  number  that  come  pretty  near  it.  If 
all  this  has  been  effected  in  four  j'ear-,  who  shall  foretell  the 
final  result  of  this  most  wonderful  progression.  Notwith- 
standing some  deplorable  luck,  I  don't  intend  to  give  it  up 
until,  in  the  language  of  our  report.  Shanghais  are  sold  like 
bull  beef  in  the  market  by  tho  quarter,  and  in  roasts,  steaks 
and  chops.  (It  makes  the  Secretary's  '"chops"  water  to  talk 
about  it.) 

Of  course,  it  would  not  be  proper  on  this  occasion  to  draw 
these  merely  prefatory  remarks  out  into  a  speech.  Instead 
of  doing  so  I  will  throw  a  few  shells  into  the  camp,  and  if 
they  explode  so  much  the  better.  It  will  set  you  talking, 
and  that  is  the  object.  Without  pledging  myself  to  back 
them  up  with  assertions  or  arguments,  I  will  submit  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : — 

First,  That  all  the  purely  bred  large  Asiatic  fowls,  known 
under  the  various  names,  buff,  red,  black,  white,  grey  and 
spangled  Shanghais  or  Cochin  Chinas,  Chittagongs  and 
Brahma  Pootras,  are  sufficiently  alike  to  have  one  common 
name — colorbeing  the  only  appreciable  distinction. 

Second,  That  all  full  crested  or  top-knot  fowls  should  be 
called  Polands,  and  never  Ilumburgs,  because  Hamburgs  are 
a  distinct  and  well  marked  family,  alreadj'  sufficiently  nu- 
merous. 

Third,  That  no  permanent  intermediate  variety  can  be 
established.  In  spite  of  all  that  man  may  do  to  the  contra- 
rj^  things  will  get  back  to  the  path  in  which  the  great  crea- 
tor started  them.  Ho  made  all  the  kinds  he  wanted  to  peo- 
ple this  earth,  and  he  will  unmake  all  others. 

Fourth,  That,  under  ordinary  existing  circumstances, 
fowls  will  flourish  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  numbers  kept. 

Fifth,  That  not  one  pullet  in  ten  of  an}-  breed  will  lay  be- 
fore six  months  old,  and  that  a  largo  majority  of  big  breeds 
will  not  produce  eggs  before  seven  or  eight  months. 

Sixth,  That  no  hen,  without  the  aid  of  a  patent  nest,  will 
lay  more  than  one  egg  a  day. 

Seventh  and  lastly.  That  our  President,  to  speak  in  poul- 
try parlance,  is  a  "good  egg,"  and  deserves  great  credit  for 
his  successful  efforts  in  tliis  cause,  and  further  that  wo  our- 
selves are  "some  pumpkins  ;"  but  for  fear  tho  reporters 
might  pervert  tho  expression,  and  write  it  that  "some  of  us 
are  pumpkins,"  I  had  better  withdraw  it. 

But  seriously,  sir,  this  show  from  beginning  to  end  has 
been  a  great  and  decided  triumph,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  and  surpassing  excellence  of  the  specimens,  but 
the  loud  expressed  and  universal  approbation  of  the  people. 
Better  Black  Spanish,  Shanghais,  or  Brahma?,  were  never 
seen  anywhere,   and  this  is  the   opinion  of  every  unpreju- 
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diced  geatleman  here;  and  although  it  la  tho  first  chicken 
show  Gotham  has  evor  seen,  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be 
the  last,  and  when  the  next  one  happens  may  we  all  be  here 
to  see. 

At  Albany  I  .asserted  that  the  lova  of  birds  was  a  tie  of 
brotherhood.  In  the  discuasion  that  is  to  follow,  I  hope  the 
sentiment  will  not  be  belied.  I  have  an  instance  in  mind 
that  fully  illustrates  its  truth.  It  relates  to  my  first  ac- 
fiuaintanoe  with  Dr.  James  M'Clintock,  ex-Pro.sident  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society.  With  your  permission,  sir, 
I  will  mention  it.  One  fine  morning  in  Juno,  1S52,  I  was 
taking  a  walk  on  the  shady  side  of  Market  street  in  Phila- 
delpliia,  as  usunl  looking  out  for  chickens,  I  came  to  a  well 
known  stand,  and  there  I  beheld  "a  tall,  short,  slim,  thick- 
set man"  with  a  big  head,  and  a  dii^estivc  apparatus  to 
match,  standing  before  a  coop,  examining  tho  contents  by 
the  rules  and  pictures  of  a  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Never  hesitating  a  moment  to  address  a  poultry  fancier,  I 
tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  that 
was  a  chicken  l)ook.  Ho  said  it  was,  and  added  "who  are 
you?"  I  told  him  my  name.  ''P>y  Shanghais  and  thun- 
der!" he  exclaimed,  "I  thought  so."  He  had  read  some  vff- 
ticles  I  had  written  on  the  ."ubject,  and  it  struck  him  tliey 
looked  like  mc.  You  will  have  to  infer,  gentleman,  they 
were  prettj'  tnU  articles.  To  deter  you  from  reading  them  I 
will  s.ay  they  were  nearly  as  long  as  myself.  Says  he, 
"come  over  and  take  a  drink."  "Yes,"  I  told  him,  "I  would 
not  take  a  drink,  but  I  would  go  over."  I  did  so,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  we  were  as  thick  as  flies  on  a  stump-tail 
horse  in  the  dog  days,  and  have  remained  so  ever  since.  I 
trust  the  same  good  fellowship  may  never  cease  to  exist 
among  us  all,  and  when  we  scatter  to  our  widely  separated 
homes,  may  we  carry  with  us  a  friendship  for  each  that  will 
not  abate,  but  grow  as  strong  and  endearing  as  our  love  for 
Shanghais  ! 


Guano  Deposits  on  the  CMncha  Islands. 

We  cull  from  the  London  Chroiiielo,  the  following  valua- 
ble abstract  of  the  official  report,  made  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  actu.al  amount  of  guano  remaining  in  the  Chincha 
Islands.  It  has  evidently  been  compiled  after  a  careful 
scrutiny,  and  a  minimum  estimate  is  the  result.  It  exceeds  in 
reality  double  the  quantity  roughly  obtained  by  Admiral 
Morsby,  b  it  is  below  that  of  private  persons  engaged  in 
the  ti-ade. 

Peruvian  Legation,  4  Albemarle  st.,    | 
Piccadilly,  February  7,  1854.  J 

A  note  has  been  received  at  the  above  Legation,  from  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Republic,  bearing  date  of  the 
24th  of  December,  in  which  the  undermentioned  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  Charge  d'Affairs  : — 

The  government  nominated  a  deputation,  composed  of 
Mr.  Charles  Faraguet,  a  French  engineer,  in  the  service  of 
Peru,  and  many  other  engineers  and  professors  of  Chemistry, 
native  as  well  as  foreign,  in  orderthat  they  might  undertake 
the  measurment  of  the  guano  of  the  Chinca  Islands. 

This,  therefore,  has  been  effected  by  men  best  qualified 
for  the  purpose,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could  possibly  be 
obtained,  adopting  the  latest  improvements  in  the  scientific 
proceedings,  and  the  following  result  has  been  given  in 
conformity :  Tons. 

That  the  island  situated  at  tho   north  contains  4,189,477 

That  the  centre  island  contains,  2,505,948 

That  the  south  island  contains  5,630,675 

Or  a  total  of  12,376,100 

The  computation  is  for  toiis  mcasurmeiu,  which,  when  re- 
duced to  tons  toefght — the  standard  used  in  the  sale —  will  in- 
ea-ease  the    quantity    to    16,601,406  tons  weight  of  saleable 


guano.  Besides  the  Chinca  Islands,  it  is  well  known  that 
Peru  possesses  many  other  guano  deposits,  containing  a 
very  considerable  quantity,  the  measurement  of  which  has 
also  been  ordered  by  tho  government,  and  will  be  published 
in  due  course. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  estimate  is  about  double  Ihatmade 
by  Admiral  More.<by,  of  the  British  Navy,  and  heretofore 
published  in  the  Farm  Journal. 


HOME  PICTURES. 

[Selected  by  MisJ  iliziibeth  C.  Morris.] 
^^S~[The  following  verses,  written    by  Mrs.    Francis  D. 
Gage,  for  the  Ohio  Cultivator  will   answer  as  well  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  in  the  Buckeye  State:] 

Ben  Fisher  had  finished  his  harvesting. 

And  he  stood  by  the  orchard  gate, 
One  foot  on  the  rail  and  one  on  the  ground. 

As  he  called  to  his  good  wife — Kate. 
There  were  stains  of  toils  on  his  manly  hand. 

The  du^t  of  the  field  on  his  hat. 
But  a  twinkle  of  j)leasuro  was  in  his  eye 
As  he  looked  on  his  stock  so  fat. 

"Here,  give  me  that  baby,  dear  Kate,  3'ou  are  tired, 

I  fear  you  have  too  much  care. 
You  must  rest  and  pick  up  a  little;  I  think. 

Before  we  go  to  the  fair. 
I'd  hate  to  be  taking  fat  oxen,  you  know, 

Fat  Hogs,  and  fat  sheep,  and  fat  cows. 
With  a  wife  at  my  elbows  as  poor  as  a  crow. 

And  care  wrinkles  shading  her  brow." 
"Can't  go,"  did  you  say?  "Can't  afford  the  expense," 

I  know,  Kate,  our  crops  ain't  the  best, 
But  we've   labored  together  to  keep  things  along, 

And  together  we'll  now  take  a  rest. 
The  orchard  is  bare,  but  old  brindle  is   prime, 

And  Lilly  and  Fan  are  a  show. 
Your  butter  and  cheese  can't  be  beat  in  the  State, 

So  up  to  the  fair  we  will  go."  i 

Y^ou've  ne'er  seen  a  city,  and  Cleveland  is  fine. 

Ne'er  seen  the  blue  billowy  Lake, 
Ne'er  rode  in  a  rail  car,  nor    been  in  a  throng, 

So  K.ate,  thisjourney  we'll  take. 
And  garner  new  feelings,  new  thoughts  and  new  ways. 

If  wo  find  those  that  suit  as  we  roam. 
And  garner  up  strength  with  our  head,  heart  and  hands, 

For  the  love  and  duties  of  home. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought,  Kate,   as  I  plodded    along. 

For  months,  o'er  the  same  weary  round. 
That  a  fellow  who  had  such  a  really  hard  time. 

In  Ohio  nowhere  could  be  found, 
But  when  I've  been  called  from  my  home  for  awhile, 

And  seen  how  the  rest  get  along,  * 

I've  some  back  to  my  toil  with  a  light  cheerful  heart. 

And,  "there's  no  place  like  home,"  was  my  song. 

"I  wonder  that  mothers  don't  whoUy  despair. 

Who  ne'er  from  their  cares  get  away. 
But  walk  the  same  tread-wheel  of  duty  for  years, 

Scarce  stopping  to  rest  night  ordaj^. 
I  don't  wonder  they  grow  discontented  sometimes. 

That  their  feelings  grow  raspy  and  cold. 
For  toil  never-ending,  and  labor  uncheered. 

Makes  women — and  men  sometimes  scold."  , 

Kate  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "Ben,  we  will  go, 

There  may  be  better  oxen  than  ours. 
Horses  swifter  on  foot  and  finer  by  far. 

Better  butter  and  cheese,  fruit  and  flowers. 
But  there's  one  thing  I  claim  I  know  can't  be  boat 

In  the  whole  Yankee  nation  to-day, 
I'd  not  swap  him,  I  know,  for  a  kingdom  to  boot, 
That's  my  "gude  man,"  and  Kate  ran  away." 

••.- . 

Hint  to  Dairy  Maids. 
It  is  said  that  when  a  cow  refuses  to  give  down  her 
milk,  by  placing  a  sack  of  grain,  or  other  weight  on  her 
back,  the  power  to  hold  up  is  overcome,  and  the  milk 
will  flow.  Will  some  of  our  dairymen  try  this,  and  in- 
foi'm  us  of  its  cori'ectness. 
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■Por  the  Farm  .Trmrnal. 
THE    DROP    WORM.* 


Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  especially  those  who  cultivate  and  value 
good  and  beautiful  shade  and  fruit  trees,  to  the  existence 
of  an  insect  enemy,  whose  presence  is  conspicuously  vis- 
ible at  the  present  time,  and  the  destruction  of  which  is 
easier  affected  now  than  perhaps  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year.  The  particular  species  to  which  I  allude,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  has  not  been  heretofore  described, 
(although  analogous  species  have,)  and  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  call  it  Oikrtkun  Peiist/lvanici/s,  but  it  is  better 
known,  especially  about  Philadelphia,  by  the  common 
names  of  drop-worm  and  baakef-worm,  and  recently  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Ledger,  it  is  called  the  tree-worm,  a  rath- 
er vague  and  indefinite  title,  as  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  worms  that  infest  and  injure  trees.  The 
German  name  of  Sacktrager,  sack  bearer,  would  be  much 
more  applicable.  No  matter,  however,  about  the  name 
just  now,  it  is  the  animal  itself  which  is  of  the  most  im- 
portance. 

I  have  had  this  insect  under  observation  for  nearly 
three  years,  and  have  been  enabled  to  see  it  in  all  its 
various  states  and  transformations,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  its  history  presents  a  phase  of  insect  life  that  is 
remarkably  interesting.  I  have  also  made  drawings  of 
it  in  its  different  states  of  progression  from  the  ova  to 
the  imaijo,  and  have  written  a  scientific  description  of  it 
as  well  as  its  history,  which  only  needs  a  single  personal 
observation  on  the  tince,  and  its  appearance  on  immedi- 
ate exclusion  from  the  egg,  to  be  finished ;  after  which, 
by  your  permission,  I  propose  to  publish  it  in  your  Jour- 
nal. But  as  it  may  then  be  too  late  in  the  season  to  be 
"forearmed"  through  this  "forewarning,"  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  admonish  all  concerned  of  the  necessity 
of  loping  off  from  the  trees  all  those  little  pendant  folli- 
cles, in  which  arc  housed  a  multitude  of  eggs,  which  are 
eure  to  bring  forth  a  multitude  of  destroyers  so  soon  as 
the  foliage  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  afford  them  food 
and  shelter.  Open  and  examine  them,  and  you  will  find 
no  living  insect  there,  but  in  the  sack  of  the  last  year's 
female  you  will  find  a  number  of  eggs,  varying  from  six 
hundred  to  a  thousand,  (I  counted  901  in  one,)  nicely 
packed  away,  with  short  flossy  silk,  in  the  female  pupa 
case.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  they  possess,  in  an 
emineiU  degree,  the  power  to  "multiply  and  replenish," 
in  the  approaching  season,  the  evils  that  were  only  inter- 
rupted by  an  intervening  winter  ;  for  they  go  on  multi- 
plying and  destroying  as  long  as  the  foliage  remains,  .or 
until  cool  weather  sets  in.  In  this  locality  they  seem  to 
be  partial  to  the  linden  trees,  then  silver  maple  and 
Lombardy  poplar ;  but  I  have  observed  them  in  large 
numbers,  indiscriminately,  also  upon  apricot,  quince, 
apple,  plum,  pear.  &c.  The  only  tree  that  seems  to  en- 
joy an  immunity  from  their  depredations  is  the  pe.'ich, 
and  also  to  some  extent  the  cherry. 

Many  no  doubt  will  be  cut  off  tlirough  the  pruning 
operations  that  usually  take  place  during  this  month, 
but  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the  evil,  all  of  those  little  dan- 
gling sacks  should  bo  carefully  removed  from  the  trees 
and  burned.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  cut  off  tlie  bi-anch- 
es  and  have  them  remain  upon  them,  for  the  work  is  only 
imperfectly  done  then.     This  should  also  be  observed  by 


the  whole  community,  for  if  one  individual  removes  them 
from  his  premises,  and  others  do  not,  his  trees  invite  the 
surplus  population  of  his  neighbors,  or  if  only  a  single 
person  in  a  community  neglects  it,  his  premises  form  a 
nucleus  from  which  the  evil  radiates  in  all  directions. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.,  1854.  S.  S.   R. 

*From  the  circumstance  that  they  sometimes  drop 
from  the  trees  and  suspend  themselves  by  a  fine  silken 
cord. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
SWEET    POTATOES. 

Mk.  J.  L.  Darlington  : — Having  seen  something  in 
the  Farm  Journal  upon  the  culture  of  the  Sweet  Pota- 
toe,  I  am  induced  to  offer  the  following  crude  remarks 
thereon,  which  may  possibly  be  acceptable  to  some  of 
your  numerous  readers. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  all  danger  ft'om  frost  is  past, 
the  hot  bed  for  sprouting  the  potatoes  should  be  made 
by  boarding  off  the  space  intended  therefor  in  a  warm 
situation,  and  filling  it  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet 
with  manure  from  the  horse  stable,  and  upon  this  a  lay- 
er of  three  or  four  inches  of  fine  chip  dirt  must  be 
placed,  upon  which  the  potatoes  may  be  laid  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  covered  about  two  inches  in  depth  with 
the  same  material,  or  with  any  fine  rich  earth.  If  the 
weather  -should  prove  very  dry,  an  occasional  watering 
with  tepid  water,  or  warm  soapsuds  would  be  beneficial, 
or  if  the  nights  should  be  cold  and  frosty  the  hot  bed 
should  be  protected  by  covering  it  with  any  material 
most  convenient.  When  the  sprouts  are  sufficiently 
large  to  warrant  good  roots,  they  may  be  pulled  from 
the  potatoes  and  planted  in  ridges  previously  pre- 
pared. 

The  ridges  are  mostly  made  by  throwing  two  furrows 
apart  with  the  plow,  and  applying  some  M-ell  rotted  ma- 
nure, then  covering  the  same  by  returning  the  earth, 
thus  forming  a  ridge  of  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  in  which  sets  are  to  be  planted  six  or  eight  inches 
asunder.  The  best  time  to  plant  them  is  immediately 
before  or  after  a  rain,  or  during  a  spell  of  damp  weather, 
or  even  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  if  watered  occasion- 
ally until  faii'ly  established. 

The  ground  must  then  be  kept  mellow  and  free  from 
weeds  until  the  vines  pi'event  further  culture.  When 
the  vines  are  killed  by  frost,  the  potatoes  should  be  ta- 
ken up,  and  after  remaining  in  the  shade  a  short  time  to 
dry,  those  not  intended  for  immediate  use  may  be  packed 
away  in  dry  sand  or  earth  in  barrels  or  boxes,  by  first 
placing  a  layer  of  sand  and  then  one  of  potatoes,  until 
the  vessel  i.s  filled.  Upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  secure  from  frost. 
In  this  manner  they  have  frequently  been  kept  till  May 
or  June.  In  packing  them  away,  all  potatoes  that  have 
been  injured  in  taking  up  sliould  be  laid  aside  for  pres- 
ent use.  A  soil  moderately  fertile  and  somewhat  sandy, 
with  a  southern  aspect,  is  mostly  prcfi'rred  for  the  sweet 
potatoe.  AR.   KF. 

Lewisberrv,  York  co.,  March  18.51. 


For  the  I'uiiii  .loiirnal. 

BLOODY  MURRAIN. 
Mil.  Editoii: — .V  short  time  hack,  one  of  my  bullocks 
suddenly  began  to  fall  away  in  flesh,    and  look  wild  cut 
of  his  eyes,  and  in  a  few  days  the  dread  murrain  showed 
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itself  by  discliaiges  of  blood,  both  from  the  kidneys  and 
bowels.  We  pi'ocured  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  dissolved 
it  in  a  quart  of  wai-ni  water,  stirred  in  half  pound  of 
ginger,  and  gave  as  a  drench;  and  in  one  liour  after  we 
drenched  him  with  a  mixture  of  a  quart  of  thin  molas- 
ses and  finely  pulverised  charcoal,  sufficiently  thin  to 
pom-.  This  being  done  after  night,  he  was  left  till 
morning,  when  he  appeared  somewhat  better,  and  eat  a 
little  corn  meal.  We  next  gave  him  a  tea  cup  full  of 
turpentine,  with  a  like  quantity  of  melted  lard.  Three 
01"  fours  after  we  made  a  strong  tea  of  cedar  branches, 
(berries  on,)  and  drenched  him  with  it  freely. 

The  discharges  of  blood  by  this  time  were  evidently 
stopped,  but  the  next  day  it  was  observed  he  had  no 
passages,  and  we  gave  him  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  in  3 
lialf  pints  of  warm  water,  which  soon  carried  off  a  quan- 
tity of  clotted  blood  that  had  collected;  since  when 
there  has  been  no  signs  of  the  complaint,  and  the  animal 
appears  to  perfectly  cured. 

I  lost  a  number  of  cattle  by  murrain  some  years  ago, 
aud  this  is  the  second  I  have  succeeded  in  curing.  The 
first  one  was  cured  by  two  drenches  named  above,  but  as 
this  one  seemed  a  bad  case  I  thought  best  to  make  use 
of  the  other  means.  It  appears  to  be  important  to  give 
the  m.edicine  in  tlie  early  stage  of  the  complaint. 

A.  H. 


For  tho  Farm  Journal. 

Large  vs.  Small  Trees  for  Transplanting. 
Messrs.  Editors  : — As  the  regular  season  for  trans- 
planting trees  is  at  hand,  I  will,  with  your  compliance, 
address  a  few  remarks  to  your  readers,  which,  if  they 
do  no  good  can  do  no  harm.  I  would  say  to  all  who 
purchase  trees  to  plant,  that  they  need  hardly  expect  to 
live  so  long  as  to  see  these  trees  at  full  growth,  so  I  ad- 
vise them  to  purchase  the  largest  trees  in  the  nurseries 
that  they  can  get.  There  is  as  little  risk  in  transplanting 
large  nursery  trees  as  there  is  with  small  ones ;  if  large 
trees  cannot  be  got  then  plant  small  ones  ;  do  not  wait 
another  year  for  them  to  be  larger,  get  them  at  once  and 
have  them  properly  planted,  and  they  will  grow  as  mvich 
on  your  own  places  as  they  will  do  in  the  nurseries. 
Bome  say  that  small  trees,  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
large  ones,  Avill  be  as  large  as  the  large  ones  in  five  or 
six  years.  Now  they  do  not  believe  this  themselves. 
Then  why  deceive  the  public  ?  The  truth  is  this :  A 
large  tree,  planted  at  the  same  time  as  a  small  one,  will 
be  as  much  larger  than  the  small  one  in  five,  ten  or 
twenty  years  as  it  is  now;  and  I  say  this  from  practical 
experience.  Very  few  have  planted  as  many  trees  as  I 
have  done,  and  all  our  Philadelphia  nurserymen  know 
that  I  always  select  their  largest  trees.  Now  for  proofs: 
In  the  years  1836,  '37  and  '38,  I  planted  some  seven 
hundred  trees  of  different  kinds,  the  largest  that  could 
be  got  in  the  nurseries.  This  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  trees  were  nearly  all  got  from  Mr. 
Prince,  of  Flushing,  as  he  had  the  largest  we  could  get, 
and  on  the  same  jilace  and  at  the  same  time,  four  hundred 
small  trees  were  planted,  and  when  I  saw  them  last  year 
those  which  v/ere  largest  when  planted  had  even  gained 
a  great  deal  on  the  small  ones.  When  the  stock  of  the 
"Old  Landreth  Nurseries"  was  sold  out,  I  think  seven 
years  ago,  I  purchased  over  two  hundred  of  the  largest 
trees  of  different  kinds  for  a  gentleman,  and  took  them 


out  into  the  country  and  planted  them  that  spring.  Not 
one  failed,  and  those  that  were  smallest  then  are  small- 
est yet.  When  Mr.  Buist  sold  out  the  stock  of  his  nur- 
sery down  the  ''Neck,"  three  years  ago,  I  purchased 
about  two  hundi-ed  and  fifty  of  the  largest  trees  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  (and  some  of  them  were  very  large,)  for  two 
gentlemen,  and  had  them  taken  out  into  the  country  and 
planted.  Not  one  of  them  failed.  The  largest  then  are 
largest  now. 

After  giving  these  proofs,  does  any  one  yet  believe 
that  the  small  trees  will  match  the  large  ones  in  size  in 
a  few  years.  It  is  a  delusion.  Never  mind  the  cost  of 
a  tree;  get  the  largest  in  the  nurseries,  and  get  a  proper 
person  to  plant  them.  Do  not  wait  till  fall  or  next  year, 
get  them  now.  Remember  that  next  year  your  life  is  a 
year  shorter ;  so  take  the  pleasui-e  of  the  world  while 
you  are  in  it.  A  tree,  bush  or  vine,  are  things  to  look 
at,  and  are  always  gaining  in  size,  and  if  they  are  fruit 
bearing  then  you  Avill  taste  their  products  the  sooner.  So 
do  not  "put  off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be  done  to- 
day."    To-morrow  will  bring  its  cares  along  with  it. 

Respectfully'  yours, 

Philadelphia,  Feb.,  1854.  WALTER  ELDER. 


CHOICE  CHEEKIES. 


FIG.  1.  riG.  2. 

No.  1. — Black  Tartarian. — This  superb  fruit  has 
already  become  a  general  favorite  in  all  our  gai'dens ; 
and  in  size,  flavor,  and  productiveness,  it  has  no  superi- 
or among  black  cherries.  It  is  a  Russian  and  West 
Asian  variety,  introduced  into  England  about  179G,  and 
brought  thence  to  this  country  about  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  large 
leaves,  and  the  erect  habit  of  its  head.  The  fruit  ripens  ^^ 
about  the  middle  of  June,  a  few  days  after  the  May- 
duke. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  heart-shaped,  (sometimes 
rather  obtuse, )  irregular  and  uneven  on  the  surface. 
Skin  glossy,  bright  purplish  black.  Flesh  purplish, 
thick,  (the  stone  being  quite  small,)  half-tender,  and 
juicy.     Flesh  very  rich  and  delicious. 
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No.  2. — Knight's  Early  Black. — A  most  admirable 
eai'ly  clieriy,  resembling  the  Black  Tartarian,  though 
much  more  obtuse  in  form,  but  ripening  nearly  a  week 
earlier,  or  about  the  tenth  of  June.  It  is  one  of  Mr. 
Knight's  seedlings,  a  cross-breed  between  the  Bigai-reau 
or  Graffion  and  the  Mayduke,  originated  about  1810,  and 
is  universally  admired. 

Fruit  large,  a  little  irregular  in  outline,  obtuse  heart- 
shaped.  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  rather  stout,  (much 
more  so  than  in  the  Black  Eagle,)  and  inserted  in  a  deep 
open  cavity.  Skin  dark  purple,  becoming  black.  Flesh 
purple,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  juice  of  high 
flavor.     Tree  spreading. 


FIG.  3  FIG.  4. 

No.  3. — BiGARREAU. — Tliis  noble  fruit  is  the  Bigar- 
reau  par  excellence,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
largest,  most  beautiful  and  delicious  of  cherries.  It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1800,  by  the 
late  William  Prince,  of  Flushing,  and  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively dis-seminatcd  under  the  names  of  Yellow  Span- 
ish, Graffion,  and  Bigarreau.  The  tree  is  short  but 
thrifty  in  growth,  making  strong  lateral  shoots,  and 
foi-ming  a  large  and  handsome  head  with  spreading 
branches — and  it  commences  bearing  abundantly  and 
regularly  even  while  young.  Its  very  large  size  and 
beautiful  appearance,  together  with  the  firmness  of  its 
flesh,  render^.it  a  very  valuable  variety  to  cultivate  for 
market. 

Fruit  very  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  waxen  appear- 
ajice,  regularly  formed,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  the  base  a 
good  deal  flattened.  Stalk  stout,  nearly  two  inches  long, 
inserted  in  a  wide  hollow.  Skin  pale  whitish  yellow  on 
the  shaded  side,  bordered  with  minute  carmine  dots  and 
deeping  into  bright  red  finely  marbled  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  quite  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet, 
and  delicious  flavor  if  allowed  fully  to  ripen.  In  per- 
fection the  last  of  June. 

Tliis  is  often  confounded  with  the  following  sort,  from 
which  it  is  casilj'  known  by  its  long  and  broad  leaves. 
It  is  mo.st  commonly  known  in  the  middle  states  as  the 
Yellow  Spanish,  an  incorrect  name,  which  has  been  ap- 


plied to  two  or  three  sorts,  and  the  cherry  so-called  by 
the  older  poniologists  does  not  now  appear  to  be  Icnown. 

No.  4. — Doavning's  Red  Cheek. — A  very  handsome 
and  excellent  seedling  chei-ry,  just  raised  at  this  estab- 
ment,  and  which  promises  to  be  a  charming  addition  to 
the  dessei-t.  It  somewhat  resembles  t'ne  Bigarreau,  but 
is  more  tender  and  sweet,  and  rather  more  highly  color- 
ed. 

Fruit  rather  large,  regularly  obtuse  heart-shaped, 
with  a  pretty  distinct  suture.  Skin  thin,  (slightlj'  pellu- 
cid when  fully  ripe,)  white,  with  a  rich  dark  crimson 
cheek,  (somewhat  mottled,)  covei'ing  more  than  half  the 
fruit.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  set  in  an  even 
hollow  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  yellowish,  half  tender, 
and  of  a  very  delicately  sweet  and  luscious  flavor. 
Leaves  coarsely  serrated,  with  dark  footstalks,  llipens 
a  few  days  before  the  Bigarreau,  or  about  the  14th  of 
June. 


FIG.  5. 

No.  5. — Elton. — The  Elton,  a  seedling  raised  in  1806, 
by  the  late  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of  cherries  in  all  respects. 
Its  large  size,  early  maturity,  beautiful  appeai-ance,  lus- 
cious flavor,  and  productiveness,  render  it  universally 
esteemed.  It  is  a  cross-bred  variety  raised  from  the  Bi- 
garreau or  Graffion  with  the  White  Hart  for  its  male  pa- 
rent. The  trees  grow  very  vigorously,  and  are  readily 
known,  when  in  foliage,  by  the  unusually  dark  red  color 
of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 

Fruit  large,  rather  pointed,  heart-shaped.  Skin  thin, 
shining  pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  but  with  a  check 
next  the  sxm  delicately  mottled  and  streaked  with  bright 
red.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Flesh  somewhat  firm  at 
first,  but  becoming  nearly  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich 
and  hiscious  flavoi",  not  surpassed  by  any  large  cherry 
known.     Ripens  about   the  middle  of  June,  or  directly 

after  the  JIayduke. 

*%, 

For  ttio  Farm  tTdurnal. 
REAPER  TRIALS. 
Dear  Sir  : — As  a  manufacturer,  I  desire  to  enter  my 
protest  against  any  more  petty  trials  of  rcapei-s.  They 
cost  a  great  deal  and  amount  to  nothing.  The  decision 
at  one  trial  is  reversed  the  next  week  at  another,  per- 
haps with  the  same  machines,  and  often  the  competitors 
can  .show  their  defeat  v.-as  owing  to  some  extraneous  cii-- 
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cunistfince,  as  not  having  a  suitable  team,  bad  driving, 
or  unfortunate  management  in  some  waj-. 

A  reaper  trial  is  not  like  a  horse  race,  where  the  sole 
object  is  to  beat,  regardless  of  everything  except  the 
coming  out  ahead ;  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  ascertain 
gurely  which  is  the  best  machine,  and  not  so  much  to 
benefit  the  owner,  as  the  farmers,  who  wish  to  know 
what  kind  to  buy. 

How  absurd  is  it  for  any  set  of  men — I  care  not  how 
great  their  experience  and  judgment — to  take  from  three 
,to  a  dozen  reapers,  perhaps  all  of  acknowledged  merit, 
and  by  the  cutting  of  two  acres  each,  as  was  done  at  the 
Woostei',  Ohio,  trial  where  mine  was  defeated ;  or  even 
by  cutting  five  or  six  acres  as  at  the  Richmond,  Indiana, 
ti-ial  where  mine  was  victor,  decide  positively  and  abso- 
lutely that  one  reaper  is  better  than  all  others. 

Such  a  trial  might  siiow  v.'he'her  a  reaper  wonld  work 
or  not,  but  to  judge  between  rival  reapers,  of  which 
there  ai-e  over  twenty  of  established  reputation,  each 
having  its  points  of  excellence  ;  a  long  and  thorough 
trial  must  be  requisite,  to  see  how  they  work  in  diifercnt 
kinds  of  grain,  and  under  varied  circumstances,  and  how 
they  w^ear.  A  trial  to  be  decisive  should  go  through  an 
entire  harvest.  One,  too,  that  was  thorough  and  relia- 
ble, would  be  equally  available  in  one  State  as  another. 
They  are  also  expensive  to  all  concerned.  I  would, 
therefore,  propose  a  general  trial  on  something  like  the 
following  plan  : 

Let  several  State  Agricultural  Societies  unite,  each 
appropriating  $200  to  $500,  and  appointing  one  or  two 
committee  men,  in  whose  experience,  judgment  and  fair- 
ness, entire  confidence  could  be  placed.  Let  the  com- 
mittee make  their  arrangements  as  early  as  possible, 
adopt  their  rules,  and  appoint  time  and  place  of  first 
meeting.  They  might  begin  South  and  proceeding  North 
continue  the  trial  for  weeks  if  necessary,  leaving  out  one 
machine  after  another  as  its  inferiority  became  mani- 
fest. 

The  committee  should  have  all  their  expenses  paid, 
and  perhaps  compensation  besides  ;  and  the  cost  of  re- 
moving reapers  from  place  to  place  might  also  be  borne 
by  the  committee,  in  order  to  enable  every  builder  to 
come  into  the  trial ;  and  for  this  reason  I  would  not  re- 
quire any  entrance  fee,  though  some  of  the  larger  build- 
ers would  doubtless  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  If  five  or  more  societies  can  be  got  to  iinite 
in  such  a  trial,  I  will  contribute  $200  to  $500,  or  as 
much  as  any  otlier  builder. 

The  surplus  funds  should  be  divided  to  the  best  ma- 
chines, say  half  to  the  first,  one-third  to  the  second,  and 
one-sixth  to  the  third,  to  be  paid  in  plate  or  money  as 
might  be  desired  by  the  winner. 

To  save  tinic  and  expedite  arrangements,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  parties  interested  to  correspond  with  Col.  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Secretary  New  Yoi"k  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, Albany,  New  York.  I  have  not  communicated  with 
lum,  but  am  quite  sure  his  interest  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters will  cause  him  to  bear  the  labors  with  cheerfulness. 
Yours  respectfully,  J.  S.  WRIGHT. 

Chicago,  Feb.  7,  1854. 


I  planted  out  in  my  nursery  last  year,  which  have  been  ex- 
posed out  all  winter  without  any  protection.  This  is  some 
evidence  that  they  will  stand  the  cold  of  an  ordinary 
winter  in  this  latitude.  The  plants  are  about  18  inches 
high,  and  appear  to  be  very  little  affected,  except  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches.  Respectfully, 

JACOB  HEWES. 
Leiperville,  Del.  co.,  Ta.,  3d  mo.  7th,  1854. 


Tea  Culture. 
Editors  ot  Farm  Journal  : — Inclosed  you   have  some 
leaves  of  the  Chinese  Tea   Plant  (Thca  Viridis),  that  I 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
CHEAT. 

Mr.  Editor: — Some  persons  entertain  the  opinion 
that  wheat  and  rye  turn  into  cheat.  Such  an  opinion  is 
contrary  to  the  injunction  that  every  herb  should  bring 
forth  seed  after  its  own  kind.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
I  will  state  that,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  farmer  of 
Montgomery  county  had  some  wheat  that  had  a  great 
deal  of  cheat  in  it,  which  he  took  out  by  putting  the 
wheat  into  water,  in  which  case  the  cheat  floated  on  the 
surface — this  was  taken  ofi^  and  thrown  into  a  hollow 
that  was  always  too  wet  to  produce  vegetation — after  it 
had  lain  there  seven  years  the  hollow  was  cleaned  out, 
and  the  dirt  spread  on  a  field.  Mr.  B did  not  ex- 
pect that  the  cheat  would  grow,  but  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, when  he  put  in  a  crop  that  was  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  cheat,  it  grew  thickly,  and  thus  it  continued  to 
do  for  eleven  years,  although  not  a  head  of  it  was  al- 
lowed to  get  ripe.  Thus  he  clearly  proved  that  if  cheat 
be  confined  under  mud  and  water  seven  years,  and  then 
kept  in  the  ground  buried  too  deeply  to  germinate  for 
eleven  more,  it  will  grow  when  it  is  brought  near  the 
surface  by  the  plow  or  otherwise.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  cheat  retains  the  vital  oil  probably  longer 
than  any  other  seed,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  all  situa- 
tions. The  singular  property  of  cheat  has  induced  many 
farmers  to  think  their  wheat  turned  into  cheat,  because 
cheat  has  grown  where  they  sowed  clean  seed,  not  sus- 
pecting that  the  seed  of  cheat  will  lie  several  years  in 
the  ground  and  then  grow. 

Since  the  above  discovery,  Mr.  B has  always  been 

very  careful  to  have  his  seed  clean,  and  now  he  has 
scarcely  a  stalk  of  cheat  growing  on  his  land.  Although 
his  wheat  has  sometimes  been  very  much  hurt  by  the 
winter,  &c.,  yet  no  cheat  grew  in  the  place  of  it.  Where 
wheat  fails  the  cheat  has  a  better  chance  to  grow,  and  it 
there  makes  the  greatest  appearance  ;  but  if  it  be  close- 
ly examined,  there  will  be  no  more  roots  found  there 
than  elsewhere,  (other  circumstances  being  the  same,) 
but  they  will  be  larger  and  produce  more  heads.  But 
where  there  is  neither  cheat  sowed  nor  any  in  the 
ground,  the  grass  will  grow  much  more  where  the  wheat 
tails;  thei'efore,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say,  that 
wheat  changed  to  timothy  as  to  cheat.  J.  S.  G. 

Media,  March  25,  1854. 


For  the  F.irm  Joumal. 
THE  FARMER. 
Mr.  Editor  : — No  man,  one  would  think,  Avould  feel 
so  sensibly  his  immediate  dependance  upon  God  as  the 
farmer.  For  all  his  peculiar  blessings  he  is  invited  to 
look  immediately  to  the  bounty  of  Heaven.  No  secon- 
dary cause  stands  between  him  and  his  maker.  To  him 
are  essential  the  regular  succession  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  timely  fall  of  the  rain,  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun, 
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the  sure  productiveness  of  tlie  soil,  and  the  certain  ope- 
ration of  the  Itiws  of  nature,  which  must  iippc.nr  to  him 
nothing  less  thnu  the  yarif-d  ex  rauns  of  omnipotent  ea- 

In  our  huppy  Anierieii,  yea  Pennsylvanlii,  wc  surely 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  theatre  of  God's  pro- 
tective power;  and  we  should  feel  an  unusual  proximity 
to  our  Creator.  Tha  Wuj  and  tran<piil  sky  spreads  it- 
self over  our  heads,  and  wo  acknowledge  the  intrusion 
of  no  secondary  agent  in  unfolding  this  vast  aiul  beauti- 
ful expanse.  Nothing  but  tlie  great  omnipotence  can 
work  up  the  dark  and  fearful  liorrors  of  the  tempest, 
dart  the  flames  of  lightning,  and  roll  the  long  resound- 
ing rumor  of  the  thunder.  The  sweet  and  refreshing 
breeze  wafts  to  the  senses  tlie  odor  of  God's  benificence, 
the  voice  of  God's  power  is  recognised  in  the  forest,  and 
all  the  varied  scenes  of  existence,  activity  and  pleasure, 
which  he  observes  at  every  movement,  in  the  crowded 
citj-,  where  wealth  and  power  corrupts  the  more  nobler 
virtues  of  man,  down  to  the  peaceful  and  huppy  home  of 
the  farmer  of  the  soil,  lead  him  impariially  and  irresis- 
tibly, one  vvould  think,  to  tlie  source  of  being,  beauty 
and  gratitude. 

How  propitious  such  an  existence  to  tlie  nobler  opin- 
ions of  piety  !  Besides,  the  situation  of  the  husband- 
man is  peculiarly  favorable,  it  would  seem,  to  purity  and 
simplicity  of  moral  sentiment  lie  is  brought  acquaint- 
6-1  chietly  wlt'i  the  real  and  native  wants  of  mankind. 
Employed  solely  in  bringing  food  out  of  the  earth,  he  is 
not  liable  to  be  fixscinated  with  the  fictitious  pleasure, 
the  imnatural  wants,  the  fashionable  follies,  and  tyranni- 
cal vices  of  more  bustling  and  splendid  life.      J.  S.  G. 

Media,  March.  1854. 


I''or  the  Fiirm  Journ.il. 


Suggestions  to  the  Ixecutive  Committee  of  the  Penna. 

State  Agricultural  Society. 
To  the  President  and  Executivt  Couimitice  of  the  Feiuisi/lva- 

nia  State  Agricultural  Sociefi/  : 

Gextlemen  : — After  having  retired  from  your  board, 
I  deliver  to  you  my  valedictory,  and  respectfully  present 
to  you  the  following  suggestions  : 

You  have  the  thanks  of  the  farming  community.  You 
have  raised  them  out  of  a  state  of  apathy  throughout 
the  country.  That  salutary  excitement  has  called  into 
existence  agricultural  societies  in  many  counties.  It  has 
also  called  into  existence  our  excellent  Fjvrm  Journal, 
which  is  really  worth  its  dollar  and  ought  to  be  in  every 
farmer's  family.  You  have  now  kept  up  that  excitement 
for  three  years.  If  I  have  not  attended  regularly  to 
your  stated  meetings,  it  was  because  I  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  travel  a  long  distance  merely  to  assist  in  or- 
ganising an  agricultural  show.  1  left  it  to  those  gentle- 
men who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Harrisburg. 
Dut  it  is  now  higli  time  that  something  substantial — 
sometlmig  tangible — should  be  done  that  will  be  really 
beneficial  to  the  farmei",  otherwise  this  now  so  salutary 
excitement  will  soon  die  away.  Agricultural  fairs  ought 
only  to  be  confined  to  county  agricultural  societies.  It 
is  merely  a  secondary  matter.  Farmers  are  willing  to 
assist  at  them,  but  not  to  travel  a  considerable  distance 
with  their  stock.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  ought 
to  occupy  itself  with  more  important  matters.  No  prac- 
tical farmer  will  pretend  to  say  that  agricultural  exhibi- 


tions will  directly  and  substantially  improve  agriculture. 
County  agricultural  fairs  are  agreeable  meetings  among 
farmers  Avhero  neighbors,  who  are  mutually  acquainted, 
can  give  each  otlier  useful  information. 

I  am  sori-y  to  see  the  committee  on  crops  recommend- 
ing to  raise  the  premiums.  It  is  a  useless  waste  of  the 
funds  granted  by  the  State.  AVhat  benefit  wiU  it  be  to 
agriculture?  Has  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  no  other  im- 
pulse than  to  be  stimulated  with  a  few  dollars  to  im- 
prove his  fai-m  ?  Don't  present  him  with  reports  of 
doubtful  authority  ?  No  farmer  in  Chester,  Lancaster 
or  Berks  county,  will  undertake  to  raise  one  hundred 
and  fifty-ciglit  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Such 
a  phenomenon  appears  to  be  reserved  to  thenoilhwest  and 
southwest  of  this  State. 

The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  horses  and  cattle,  and  no  veterinary  sui-geons 
to  attend  them  but  self  styled  horse  doctors  and  cow 
doctors.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultui-al  Society 
has  now  a  fund  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars'  Now, 
gentlemen,  choose  a  central  town,  accessible  by  different 
raihoads,  erect  a  building  for  a  veterinai'y  college,  and 
geological  and  mineralogical  institute.  Pi-ocure  compe- 
tent professors  of  the  veterinary  art,  also  a  professor  of 
geology,  mineralogy  and  agricultural  chemistry.  Give 
each  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  grant- 
ed to  you  by  the  State.  I  will  not  ent«r  into  a  more 
minute  detail  of  its  organization,  which  is  left  to  the 
consideration  of  your  board. 

lii  my  youth  I  attended  a  course  of  lectures  for  two 
months  on  practical  anatomy  in  dissecting  horses.  It 
has  given  me  so  much  information,  that  Avith  the  assis- 
tance of  veterinary  works,  as  to  attend  to  my  own  horses 
when  sick  without  the  assistance  of  so-called  horse  doc- 
tors. It  would  soon  be  seen  that  our  young  farmers 
would  flock  to  such  an  institution,  principally  in  winter 
time :  seasons  when  practical  anatomy  can  be  performed. 
It  would  also  throw  much  light  on  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
erent  breeds  of  cows,  to  ascertain  where  t!ie  milk  oi-gans 
are  the  strongest  developed. 

The  geological  department  would  al.-o  find  much  favor 
with  our  farmers'  sons.  The  professor  taking  his  pupils 
on  frequent  excursions  to  explain  the  different  parts  that 
constitute  the  soil,  its  bearing  and  effect  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  also  what  is  necessary  to  promote  and  stimu- 
late vegetation,  &c.,  &c. 

The  farmer  would  see  there  its  real  utility,  and  give 
his  hearty  pecuniary  support  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  It  would,  of  course,  be  more  useful  if  an  ex- 
perimental farm  and  farm  school  could  be  connected 
with  it,  but  the  present  situation  of  the  State  finances 
will  not  permit  it.  To  organise  them  on  a  small  scale  to 
admit  only  a  few  pupils  would  create  dissatisfaction  and 
jeahAisy.  Such  schools  should  be  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  according  to  the  different  quality  of 
the  land,  and  accessible  to  a  largo  number  of  pujuls. 

Bethel,  .March,  1854.  II.  SHUBAUT. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Productive  Crops  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — In  reading  the  March  number  of  your 

Journal,  I  see   that  m   Philip  II.  Freas'  address   before 

the   Tredyffrin    Agricultural  Society,   he  speaks  as   if 

New  Jei-sey  was  nothing  but  a  bed  of  sand ;   I  would  like 
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to  inform  the  Major  that  it  is  not  all  a  bed  of  sand. 

Last  season  I  raised  ninety-five  busliels  of  clean  Rye 
on  five  and  a  half  acres  of  ground.  Some  of  the  straw 
measured  six  feet  long  after  it  was  cradled.  Also  three 
pecks  of  small  ISIercer  potatoes  yielded  sixty  bushels  of 
good  potatoes.  I  would  like  to  hear  of  Mr.  Freas  rais- 
ing that  amount  on  a  mere  sand  bed. 

r.  A.  JIASON. 

ILvzLEDELL  Faem,  Cfloucestcr  Co.,  N.  J. 


EUROPEAN  AGEICULTURE— No.  4. 
Works  on  Agriculture — History  of  Lime — lis  Appropri- 
ateness as  Reading  Mailer  fur  Chester  County  Farmers — 
The  first  Observations  of  Burned  Lime,    and  the  hleas 
Entertained  by  the  Ancients  respecting  it. 

Leipsic,  Dec.  28th,  1853. 

!Mb.  Editor  : — The  cold  Russian  blasts  that  s^eep 
over  the  ground  as  it  is  white  with  snow,  having 
shut  up  the  last  remnants  of  vegetation,  there  is  not 
much  left  here  for  the  farmer  to  look  at  by  way  of  ob- 
serving crops,  or  the  means  resorted  to  to  raise  and 
gather  them  from  the  fields.  Nor  do  I  suppose  the  op- 
portunities for  siich  observation  are  much  better  in  your 
part  of  the  land  of  the  "stars  and  strii^es."  But  this  is 
the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  the  farmer  to  read, 
and  I  can  wish  him  nothing  worse  than  that  some  of  the 
scores  of  excellent  works  on  agriculture  that  throng  the 
Leipsic  book  market,  were  well  translated,  and  in  his 
hands,  to  be  read  during  the  long  winter  evenings  that 
now  pass  away.  Books  written  by  scientific  men  and 
university  graduates,  who  carry  on  or  superintend  the 
practical  operations  of  large  tracts  of  land.  Thus  com- 
bining theory  and  an  intelligent  practice. 

It  is  true  we  have  several  of  Liebig's  works  on  agri- 
culture translated,  but  they  are  generally  old  before 
they  reach  the  farmer.  They  do  not  contain  the  latest 
observations  and  experiments  in  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  who  wants  to  get  the 
latest  scientific  investigation  on  the  subject  of  farming, 
never  pretends  to  get  an  edition  of  a  book  more  than 
one  or  two  years  old.  We  can  depend  upon  the  present 
year  for  an  abundance  of  reading  matter  from  the  high- 
est au^thorities  in  the  world,  almost  as  confidently  as  he 
can  that  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  substitute  last  year's 
almanac  for  this  year. 

From  a  work  on  the  history  of  Chemistry,  embracing 
over  2000  pages,  which  has  lately  appeared,  and  which 
now  lies  on  my  table,  I  propose  extracting  the  history  of 
lime,  which  I  think  may  not  bo  uninteresting  to  the  far- 
mers who  read  your  Journal. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  people  who,  particularly  more 
thaja  others,  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  history  of 
lime,  it  is  the  people  of  Chester  and  its  adjoining  coun- 
ties. 

The  persevering  in;iustry  that  has  marked  tlieir  course 
in  liming,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  has  few,  if 
any,  parallels  south  of  the  Hudson.  This  may  seem  an 
extravagant  assertion,  but  when  we  look  at  the  wide  and 
deep  excavations  that  her  quarries  present,  when  we 
see  the  difficulties  of  quarrying  in  many  of  them,  (large 
quantities  of  earth  to  remove  from  the  top  of  the  stone 
which,  when  it  is  reached,  is  enveloped  in  vrater,  which 


must  be  pumped  or  drained  oiF,)  and  lastly,  when  we 
consider  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  material  excava- 
ted has  been  hauled,  without  the  aid  of  steam,  twelve, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  ;  that  much  of  the  wood  that  was 
used  to  burn  it  has  been  by  the  same  means  hauled  an 
equal  distance ;  that  gneiss  formations  and  mica  slate 
fields  have,  by  hauling  this  distance,  been  brought  al- 
most by  lime  .alone,  (by  lime  and  such  vegetable  matter  as 
started  into  existence  by  the  action  of  lime,)  from  what 
has  been  deemed  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  hopeless 
poverty  to  luxuriant  gardens,  equaling  in  tlie  amoiint  of 
their  productions  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, I  repeat  when  all  these  things  are  considered,  we 
may  well  repeat  the  question,  where  do  you,  in  the  use 
of  lime,  find  a  parallel.  Almost  the  first  question  with 
a  large  proportion  of  our  farmers,  when  they  are  going 
to  purchase  land  is,  "how  far  is  it  from  lime  ?"  while 
there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  that 
do  not  know  lime  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  at  all,  and  thou- 
sands there  are  who  have  never  seen  a  bu^'hcl  of  it  appli- 
ed to  this  purpose :  and  even  further,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  the  Mississippi  valley  who  don't  know 
that  stable  manure  has  any  fertilizing  properties  about 
it.  They  are  ignorant  of  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
many  intelligent  farmers  are  ignorant  of  the  chemical 
character  and  constitution  of  lime.  Simply  because 
mother  necessity  has  not  required  them  to  learn  it. 
Thus  much  in  reply  to  an  anticii^ated  remark,  that  too 
much  importance  was  attached  to  the  perseverance  of 
Chester  county  farmers  in  the  use  of  lime.  The  devel- 
opments of  time  may  show,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  fu- 
ture I  hope  they  may,  that  much  less  lime  might  have 
sufficed  had  it  been  used  in  connection  with  other  agents 
required  by  the  soil.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
will  pass  over  for  the  present  to  enter  upon  the  history 
already  alluded  to.  In  translating  it,  the  aim  will  be  to 
get  at  the  idea  more  than  to  make  a  literal  translation, 
and  to  introduce  such  parenthetical  remarks  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  make  it  understood  by  farmers,  and 
those  who  are  not  chemists,  for  whose  reading  the  work 
is  more  particularly  adapted. 

After  devoting  several  pages  to  the  history  of  potash 
and  soda,  and  the  first  ideas  the  ancients  had  of  ashes 
and  the  causticity  of  the  same,  the  author  goes  on  to  re- 
mark : 

"That  the  early  application  of  lime  to  making  mortar, 
for  the  purposes  of  building,  is  the  most  remote  period 
to  which  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  practice  of 
burning  lime. 

"The  first  authors  who  gave  any  definite  information 
on  the  subject  of  lime  burning,  and  the  changes  that 
common  limestone  undergoes,  by  which  it  is  converted 
iiato  burnt  or  caustic  lime,  were  Diascorides  and  Pliny. 
(Diascorides  was  a  physician  of  Asia  Minor,  Avho  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  first  century ;  he  wrote  five 
books  on  medicine,  that  are  recognised  as  authority  to 
this  day  by  the  Turkish  physicians  ;  he  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  discoveries  in  chemistry.  Pliny — the 
greatest  writer  in  natviral  history — the  author  of  37 
books,  4  of  which  were  devoted  to  chemistry.  He  was 
smothci'cd  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  A.  D.  79. 
He  became  so  absorbed  in  the  phenomena  of  the  burn- 
ing mountain  that,  forgetting  Lis  cwn  safety,  he  was  en- 
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vcloped  in  sulphurous  fumes.) 

Disascorides  remarked  thus  eai-ly  that  caustic  lime 
could  be  obtained  from  oyster  shells,  by  heating  them 
till  they  became  perfectly  white.  It  could  also  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  limestone  or  marble. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  obtained  their  first 
ideas  of  causticity  from  obserying  burnt  lime,  (which,  of 
coui'se,  was  long  before  it  was  definitely  described.) 
This  author  says  it  is  a  fiery,  hot  caustic  substance,  and 
its  causticity  is  particularly  dwelt  upon,  as  a  peculiarity 
by  which  it  may  be  distinguished. 

Paulis  Agineta,  a  great  Greek  physician  of  the  7th 
century,  who  wrote  seven  books  on  medicine,  spoke  of 
the  use  of  caustic  lime  to  prepare  caustic  potash  or  soda. 
Ke  says  the  wash- water  from  ordinary  ashes  is  called 
ley.  but  when  this  ley  is  mi.xed  with  a  solution  of  lime 
water  it  changes  its  character,  becomes  caustic,  and  is 
called  caustic  ley.  (This  phenomenon,  so  long  ago  ob- 
served, is  thus  explained :  Common  ley  holds  in  solution 
potash  and  soda,  in  unison  with  a  substance  called  car- 
bonic acid,  which  latter  substance  is  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  vegetable  juices  in  burning  wood  ; 
when  lime  in  solution  is  added  to  the  ley  it  takes  this 
carbonic  acid  from  the  potash  and  soda,  and  leaves  them 
caustic,  while  it  in  the  operation  loses  its  causticity,  and 
becomes  mild  (or  carbonate  of)  lime  or  common  lime- 
stone. 

Any  one  can  see  this  re-action  take  place  if  they 
will  add  a  little  solution  of  clear  lime  water  to  ordinary 
ley,  that  has  been  "run  off"  without  any  lime  in  the 
ashes.  The  mild  lime  or  limestone  formed  being  insolu- 
ble in  the  ley  solution,  will  settle  down  as  a  white  pow- 
der to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.) 

But  previous  to  the  time  of  Paulis  Agineta,  the 
Egyptian  and  Arabian  Alchemists  were  familiar  with  the 
effect  of  caustic  lime  upon  the  ley  of  ashes.  (All  chem- 
ists previous  to  the  17th  century  are  called  alchemists. 
They  date  their  origin  not  far  from  the  christian  era. 
They  were  at  first  principally  Arabians,  but  finally 
spread  into  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  and  then 
Rome,  and  finally  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  century  all 
over  Europe.  All  their  investigations  were  based  upon 
a  most  palpable  absurdity,  which  they  assumed  as  a  fix- 
ed fact,  viz :  That  there  was  such  a  thing  in  existence  as 
the  "Philosopher's  Stone,"  or  "Stone  of  the  Wise," 
which,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  gross  metals  as 
iron,  tin,  &c.,  while  the  latter  were  in  a  melted  state, 
would  instantly  transform  them  into  gold.  And  to  find 
this  stone  almost  the  entire  labor  of  the  alchemists  were 
directed  for  over  800  years.  Every  conceivable  sub- 
stance was  sought  for  it  to  no  purpose,  except  it  was  to 
stumble  upon  a  great  many  facts  of  importance  that 
were  not  at  all  anticipated  in  the  outset.) 

Theophrastus,  a  pupil  of  ib-istotle  and  Plato,  said,  300 
years  before  Christ,  that  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime  or 
common  plaster)  might  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  stone 
than  an  earth,  (an  earth  being  a  substance  "insoluble  in 
water  and  infusible.")  He  wondered  what  was  the  cause 
of  its  warmth  when  moistened.  He  spoke  of  its  property 
of  consolidating  after  being  wet,  and  said  that  it  must 
be  used  as  soon  as  made,  as  it  soon  becomes  solid.  He 
considered  it  had  some  relation  to  lime. 

Diascorides  said  nothing  about  the  efi"ect  of  water  on 


lime,  yet  he  must  have  observed  it,  because  he  called  the 
caustic  .lime  "uuslacked." 

Pliny  says  expressly  that  it  dissolves  readily  iu  wat- 
er. 

But  the  real  nature  of  the  change,  which  takes  place 
in  limestone  imder  high  temperatures  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted in  carbonate  of  lime,  was  not  till  a  much  later 
period  understood.  This  change  as  now  known  is  thus 
shown, 

(Lime,  plus  Carbonic  Acid,)  is  Limcstome. 
by  heating,  this  carbonic  acid,  amounting  to  nearly  half 
its  weight,  passes  off  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  and  leaves 
(Lime,  plus  nothing,  or  Bui-nt  Lime. 

For  a  long  time  they  considered  the  caustic  and  the 
mild  alkalies,  as  caustic  potash  and  soda,  and  their  car- 
):)onate3  as  substances  only  differing  very  slightly  from 
each  other. 

For  instance,  Geber  said,  in  his  writings  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  sal  alkali  (the  alkaline  substances  now  Imown 
to  consist  of  soda  and  potash,)  was  prepared  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways ;  by  one  way  it  was  prepared  from  soda,  and 
he  gave  a  method  to  make  it,  but  the  substance  really 
made  was  crystalized  carbonate  of  soda ;  by  the  other 
method  it  was  made  from  wood  ashes,  and  the  substance 
made  was  carbonate  of  potash. 

Thus  were  two  different  substances  made  by  different 
means,  from  different  materials,  considered  as  one  and 
the  same  substance. 

Basilius  Valentinus,  a  monk  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
loth  century,  was  the  first  who  gave  any  insight  into  the 
real  difference  between  the  caustic  and  mild  alkalies. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  philospher's  stone  of  the  ancient.9 
he  says,  with  reference  to  the  caustic  and  mild  alkalies, 
that  the  salt  (sal)  of  the  tartrates  (weinsteins),  as  the 
tartrates  of  potash  by  themselves,  but  more  strikingly 
when  the  heat  of  the  quick  lime  was  incorporated  with 
them  solidified,  and  by  combining  with  other  bodies 
made  them  fire  proof. 

Here,  saj's  our  author,  already  is  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced, that  it  is  a  particular  substance  that  makes  the 
lime  caustic,  and  that  this  substance  goes  from  the  lime 
to  the  tartrates  when  they  are  made  caustic  by  it. 

This  opinion  was  thus  modified,  and  received  for  a 
long  time  (over  one  hundred  years)  as  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  witnessed  in  lime  burning  to  wit: 
That  lime  by  burning  obtained  from  the  fire  a  fire  mate- 
rial, (it  is  now  known  that  it  merely  gives  off  csirbonic 
acid,  by  which  it  becomes  caustic  lime,)  which  fire  mate- 
rial it  gave  off  in  pai-t  when  heated  with  water,  (it  mere- 
ly absorbed  a  portion  of  water  which  rendered  it  less 
caustic,)  and  when  mixed  with  ley  it  gave  off  all  this  fire 
material,  (it  became  carbonate  of  lime  as  already  ex- 
plained, and  this  having  no  causticity  they  supposed  it 
had  lost  its  fire.) 

This  is  the  state  of  the  iaiowledge  of  the  world  re- 
specting lime  after  we  trace  its  history  for  over  1000 
years,  and  see  it  about  the  close  of  the  loth  century. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  opinions  of  men  of  the 
present  day,  who  have  been  familiarized  with  the  prac- 
tical part  of  lime  burning,  but  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  researches  of  modern  science  into  the 
theory  of  it,  with  those  of  these  ancient  investigators. 
There  is  not  unfrecjuently  a  similarity  between   them. 
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IIow  many  diflFerenl  .inswers  might  not  even  to-day  be 
received  to  tlie  question,  '-why  does  lime  become  caustic 
by  burning,"  if  they  were  put  to  that  part  of  the  commu- 
nity that  don't  read  the  agricultural  pajiero?  Adieu,  at 
present.  E.  P. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Bedford  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Mt.  Dallas  Farm,  Feb.  20th,  1854. 

Mr.  Editor — Dear  Sir: — The  "Bedford  County  Agri- 
cultural Society"  met  at  Bedford  on  the  15th  in;t.,  at 
which  time  the  annual  election  of  officers  took  place. 

The  society  is  in  quite  a  tlourishing  condition,  and  its 
members  are  determined  to  spare  no  efforts  to  malce  our 
annual  exhibitions  as  attractive  and  meritorious  as  those 
of  any  other  county  in  the  state,  population  of  course  Ic- 
ing equal. 

Our  society  is  quite  young,  still  we  have  a  surplus  in 
the  treasury  of  nearly  ($!300)  three  bundled  dollars, 
■which,  though  not  a  very  large  amount  for  these  "golden 
times,"  shows  that  we  arc  not  hanhrupt  at  least.  And 
had  it  not  been  thnt  many  individuals  took  advantage  of 
our  unguarded  and  unsuspecting  regulations  in  regard 
to  ingi-ess  and  egress  at  the  last  fair,  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus funds  would  be  much  larger. 

But  our  interests  v/ill  be  better  protected  it  is  hoped 
tiis  year,  since  we  hare  "learned  wisdom  from  experi- 
ence," and  then  these  graceless  non-payers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pag  for  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  or 
else  remain  outside  witli  the  dogs,  (I  ouglit  to  have  in- 
serted other  before  the  last  word.) 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
practicability  of  purchasing  or  renting  grounds,  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  the  society  at  her  future  exhibi- 
tions, as  the  court  house,  jail  yard,  and  public  square, 
cannot  afford  sufficient  compass  for  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  our  society.  Among  other  things  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Ilcprcsentatives  in  the  State  Le- 
gislature from  this  district  be  requested,  on  behalf  of 
the  Bedford  County  Agricultural  Society,  to  vote  for  any 

"•  which  may  be  brought  before  their  honorable  bodies 
for  ine  k.t..  '"•  Protection  of  fruit,  grain,  vegetables,  ike, 
&c." 

Before  closing  I  wi:jh  to  state  ol..  ''■'ct.  Though  pres- 
ent at  the  three  exhibitions  of  the  State  Society  at  Har- 
risburg,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburgh,  and  saw  some  small, 
aye  quite  insigrvficant  towns  in  our  State  represented  hy 
at  least  four  or  five  judges,  I  did  not  sec  Bedford  county 
represented  by  a  man  with  a  "ichitc  ribbon  on  his  beaver." 
Bedford  coimty  has  never  yet  had  any  of  lier  citizens  to 
officiate  in  that  honorable,  though  not  enviable,  capaci- 
ty, though  there  arc  many  persons  in  our  county  who 
are  members  of  the  State  Society,  and  as  a  State  Socie- 
ty her  officers  and  judges  ought  to  be  selected  from  every 
county  in  the  State,  at  least  we  think  so.  Besides  men 
can  be  found  in  our  county  as  sufficiently  "compos  men- 
tis," as  some  individuals  whom  I  saw  offici<ating  in  that 
capacity,  who  were  besides  neither  farmers  nor  mechan- 
ics, from  which  classes  the  majority  of  the  officers,  man- 
agers and  judges  should  be  chosen. 

I  mention  these  things,  sir,  for  this  reason.  Partialitv 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  minds  of  all  men. 


Now  were  these  judges  all  chosen  from  one  county,  it  is 
very  likely  their  minds  would  be  biased  towards  the  ar- 
ticles and  produce  of  that  county,  at  least  where  two  ar- 
ticles are  yary  nearly  equal,  the  "a7nor  in  pairiam" 
will  make  the  decision,  so  that  I  think  our  county  should 
not  be  slighted,  and  if  it  shall  be,  by  the  "powers  that 
be"  we  will  certainly  declare  our  independence,  and  then 
what  will  become  of  the  State  Society  ! 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year : 

President — ^hi].  Samr.el  Davis,  Bedford  Borough. 

Vice  Presidents — Thos.  M.  Lynch,  Jolui  Dickey,  Benj. 
R.  Ashcom,  Michael  Ilalderbaum. 

Recording   Secretary — John    Mowrcr,    Esq.,  Bedford 
Borough. 

Coi-respondlng   Secretary — AVilliam   Hartley,    Bloody 
Run  P.  0. 

Treasurer — Samuel  Brown,  Bedford  Borough. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ob'nt  servant, 

W.M.   HARTLEY, 
Cor.  Secretary. 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Your  correspondent  in  Leipsic  would  benefit  the  far- 
mer here  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  sheep  raising 
in  all  its  details  (Schafferien);  the  great  advantages  to 
manure  the  land  by  means  of  the  (Schafpferg)  sheepfold 
over  night,  &c.,  as  those  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Weimar  in  Saxony.  It  would  bo  a  source  of  profit  here 
in  our  mountain  region.  It  is  follv  ti^  i-<^—  arge  flocks 
of  sheep  without  being  under  tiie  care  of  a  shepherd. 
Respectfully  vours, 

Bethel,  Berks  county.  Pa.  II.'SHUBART. 


For  the  V.-irm  Jouniii!. 


Proper  Time  for  Cutting  Wood. 

I  will  inform  the  readers  of  the  Farm  Journal,  from 
10  to  15  3'ears  experience,  that  fire  wood  cut  and  split, 
and  put  under  a  shed  to  season,  in  a  green  state,  is  fully 
worth  one-third  more  than  when  dried  standing  in  the 
cord  the  usual  way.  PETER  S.  ALRICKS. 

New  Castle  Hundred,  New  Castle  co.,  Del. 


Camdon  ar.d  Gloucester  Counties'   Agiicultural   Society. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  Camden  and  Gloucester  Counties' 
Agricultural  Society  held  their  annual  meeting  on  Feb. 
28th,  1854,  at  Woodbury,  and  appointed  the  folloAving 
gentlemen  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Peesiuext — Benj.  W.  Cooper. 

Vice  Presidents — John  R.  Sicklcr,  Charles  Reeves, 
Jos.  B.  Tatem,  Chalkley  Albcrtson. 

Reo.  Secretary — Wm.  II.  Nicholson. 

CoR.  Secretary — Amos  .1.  Peaslce. 

Tteasurer — Wm.  E.  Cooper. 

Com.  Finance — James  A.  Lord,  Chas.  H.  Shinn,  Wm. 
R.  Tatem. 

Com.  to  reort  a  Schebttle  for  Premiuafs — Edward 
Bottle,  Benj.  J.  Lord,  Jos.  W.  Reeves,  J.  Morgan  Barnes, 
Jonathan  Colson,  Samuel  S.  Willit.s,  Wm.  P.  Tatem. 

Two  gentleman  from  each  township  in  the  counties 
were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Camuen  County — Waterfcrd.  Jesse  Peterson,  Thomas 
Porter;  Delaware,  .Tool  Horner,  Jos.  A.  Burrough;  Cam- 
den, Charles  Kaighn,  Jacob  S.  Collins  ;  Ncvrton,  AVm.  T. 
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Ward,  Wm.  Bottle  ;  Gloucester,  Jos.  AVolohon,  Epliraim 
Tomlinsou  ;  Washington,  V/m.  Hudson,  John  F.  Bodine; 
Winslow,  Andrew  K.  Hay,  Jos.  Shreeve;  Union,  Charles 
L.  AVilHts,  Chalkley  Glover. 

Gloi'cester  CorxTY — Deptford,  Clement  C.  Whitall, 
Henry  M.  Garrigues;  Greenwich,  Thos.  D.  Brown,  Amos 
J.  Pfaslee;  Woolwich,  Alex.  Black,  J.  jSIorgan  Barnes; 
iNIantua,  Hugh  A.  Law,  Jolin  Gaunt;  Harrisun,  Jonathan 
Colson,  Edward  Colson ;  Franklin,  Thos.  H.  AVhitney, 
Woodward  Warrick. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  120  to  ai-range 
for  the  coming  exhibition,  and  award  premiums  thereat, 
wa.'?,  on  motion,  deferred  till  next  stated  meeting. 

Then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Court  House  in  Wood- 
bury, on  the  last  Third  Day  (Tuesday)  in  the  Fifth  Mo. 
(May)  next,  at  2  o'clock,  V.  M. 

W.M.   H.  NiciioLSON,  Rec.  Sec. 


OiEc&rs  of  the  Union  County  Agriculrural  Society. 

President — .Jacob  Gundy. 

Vice  Peesidents — Samuel  S'ladle,  Daniel  AVitmer,  E. 
R.  ^lengos,  Henry  C.  Ej^er,  George  Daubcnnan,  John 
Swengel,  .Jacob  Beaver,  H.  H.  Margaritz,  .Jacob  Sanders, 
John  Wilt,  Robert  B.  Barber,  Al)s.  Swineford,  Isaac 
Eyer,  David  Watson,  Wm.  Vanvalzah,  Geo.  Dreisbach, 
Isaac  S.  Sterner,  Thos.  Howard.  Samuel  Henderson. 

Cor.  Secretary — Richard  V.  B.  Lliicoln. 

Rec.  Secretary — 0.  N.  Wordcn. 

Treasurer — Robert  H.  Laird. 

Librarian — Samuel  Weirick. 

Executive  Committee — Jas.  P.  Ross,  Isaac  Slenker, 
Hy  W.  Snyder. 


Officers  of  the  York  County  Agricultural  Society. 

President — John  Evans. 

Vice  Presidents — Joseph  D.  Wiley,  John  Em:g,  Jr., 
John  Reiman,  George  Snodgrass,  Henry  Kecucy,  Jacob 
Young,  Jacob  Hauer,  Jacob  Cocklin,  Joseph  Wickcr- 
sham,  John  Smith,  Col.  Henry  Logan,  Arcliibald  Thomp- 
son, Christian  S.  Gerber,  Peter  Peter,  George  Eicheiber- 
ger.  Dr.  R.  Nebinger,  Jacob  Bahn,  B.  H.  Jlossett,  Jos. 
Detweiler,  Daniel  Loucks,  C.  T.  Raifenspcrger,  J.  Wiest, 
Daniel  Rutter,  Jesse  H.  Wcntz.  Adam  Free,  David  Bahn. 

Managers — Dr.  Alex.  Small,  Daniel  Hartman,  John 
Weistler,  Ileniy  Smyscr,  Jacob  B.  Bachman,  George 
Wogan,  J.  S.  Haldeman. 

Rec.  Secretary — Dr.  W  S.  Roland. 

Cor.  Secretary — Dr.  J.  W.  Kerr. 

Treasurer — William  Wagner. 


Clarion  County  Agricultural  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year : — 

President — .J.  M.  Fleming. 

Vice  Presidents— J.  H.  Corbett,  Jos.  Cochran,  Wm. 
McKillip,  John  Trainer,  Lot  Watson,  A.  Probasco,  Ross 
M.  Corbett,  John  Foglebocher,  Samuel  Tiiompson,  Phil- 
ip Kribbs,  Benj.  Junkin,  Wm.  Black,  D.  Brcnnenmn,  J. 
II.  Seigworth,  Geo.  Callihan,  Frcd'k.  Smith,  S.  Kifer, 
Wm.  Curll,  Peter  Reed,  F.  Mohney,  Henry  Over,  Jolin 
Wyncoop,  J.  T.  Printer,  George  Means,  ivoocrt  Stewart. 

Treasurer — Wm.  T.  Alexander. 


Corresponding  Secretary — Amos  Myers. 

Recording  Secretary — W.  W.  BaiT, 

Librarian — C.  L.  Lamberton. 

Executive  Committee- — Miles  Eeaty,  C.  Jilycrs,  Sam- 
uel Young,  James  Campbell,  Peter  Clover,  Jr.,  G.  W. 
Censor,  Rich'd.  Shippen,  Hugh  Craig,  Wm.   Frampton. 


Fraud  in  Fruit  Trees. 

The  Worcester  Spy  calls  the  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  fruit  trees  sold  by  travelling  agents  are  worth- 
less. These  trees  arc  said  to  be  manufactured  in  tlie 
State  of  New^  York,  by  a  short  process,  called  root  grafting. 
It  is  done  by  taking  the  roots  of  old  trees  in  the  winter, 
and  cutting  them  up  into  short  pieces,  into  which  is 
grafted  a  scion.  They  are  then  packed  away  in  the  cel- 
lar till  spring,  when  they  are  set  out,  and  in  two  years 
they  answer  to  cheat  the  greenlcs  with,  who  buy  trees  of 
irresponsible,  strolling  dealers.  They  will  grow  very 
well  in  the  nursery,  like  trees  raised  from  suckers,  for 
three  or  four  years,  but  like  them  they  soon  come  to  a 
stand,  assuming  tlie  appearance  and  decrepitude  of  old 
trees.  Many  kinds,  gi-owu  in  this  way,  that  are  natural- 
ly very  good  bearers,  will  harldy  bear  at  all. 

««► . 

WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Farm. — Read  over  directions  of  last  month,  and  at- 
tend to  what  was  omitted.  Sow  oats  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  order  ;  harrow  it  thoroughly  and  then  roll. 
Pass  the  roller  over  niowing  fields;  also  top  dress  winter 
grain  not  previously  manured,  with  short  manure  or  gu- 
ano and  plaster.  Plow  for  corn,  and  subsoil  before 
ground  becomes  too  dry.  ]\Iuch  of  the  success  of  the 
crop  depends  on  good  plowing  and  preparation  of  ground. 
Avoid  such  plows,  as  turn  up  and  leave  a  smooth,  glazed 
and  unbroken  furrow.  The  sun  often  hardens  such  into 
lumps  impervious  to  harrow.  Fine  pulverization  of  soil 
is  of  great  importance.  Open  sem.^  md  cracks  in  the 
furrow,  wh'fb  admit  the  air,  greatly  a.-  ^-f  «iib<ie- 
queni  opei'ation  of  the  harrow.  Spread  the  manuru  v... 
guano  previous  to  plowing.  In  ordinary  seasons  there  is 
no  advantage  in  planting  corn  in  this  section  before  sec- 
ond week  in  next  month,  but  the  ground  should  be  often 
stirred  previously.  Plant  e.arly  potatoes.  Plow  and 
prepare  for  root  crops.  Also  for  sowing  corn  for  fodder, 
when  there  is  likely  to  be  a  necessity  for  it.  Give  par- 
ticular attention  to  stock.  After  being  well  cared  for  all 
winter,  they  often  fall  off  in  last  month  before  pastur- 
age. Ewes  and  lambs  should  have  allowance  of  grain 
and  roots  and  good  hay,  daily  turned  out  in  fine  weatlier 
on  a  pasture  lot  reserved  for  the  pui-pose.  Continue  or 
increase  the  allowance  of  meal  and  roots  to  fresh  cows. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  stock  well  wintered  arc  half  sum- 
mered. They  should  go  out  to  grass  in  good  order. 
There  is  never  any  profit  in  keeping  stock  below  the 
thriving  point.  To  merely  keep  them  alive  will  not  pay. 
Do  not  turn  out  the  stock  to  grass  too  early.  Feed  well 
all  working  cattle,  both  oxen  and  horses.  Cut  hay  is  of 
great  advantage,  as  it  economises  time,  and  gives  ani- 
mals more  time  to  rest  between  woi'king  hours.  It  takes 
them  less  time  to  eat  it,  and  is  easier  digested.  Give  all 
animals  daily  access  to  salt. 

Fruit  Orchard. — Planting  trees  may  still  be  done 
this  month,  and  in  doing  so,  cut  oflT  all  bruised  and  bro- 
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ken  roots ;  make  the  cut  from  the  lower  part,  so  that 
the  cut  surface  may  be  down.  Head  in,  by  cutting  off 
the  ends  of  branches  of  hii-ge  trees.  See  to  peach  trees 
that  the  worm  is  not  at  work.  If  the  earth  was  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  trees  hist  fall,  put  a  shovel  full  or 
two  of  wood  ashes  around  each  tree,  and  return  the 
earth  that  was  taken  away.  Quince  trees  should  be  dug 
around  and  well  manured ;  we  have  found  that  salt  scat- 
tered under  them  answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  pro- 
ducing fair  fruit.  Gooseberries,  currants  and  gi'ape 
vines  two  years  old,  from  cuttings,  should  now  be  trans- 
planted in  places;  in  digging  the  holes,  make  them  large 
and  deep,  filling  in  what  was  before  occupied  with  sub- 
soil witli  sui-face  loam,  leaving  the  subsoil  on  the  top  to 
become  improved  by  the  contact  of  sun  and  air.  These 
should  be  heiivily  manured,  as  the  goosebery  and  currant 
are  rank  feeders.  All  transplanted  trees  should  be 
mulched  by  putting  around  the  roots  manure  hay  or 
straw.  Grafting  apple  and  pear  trees  may  still  be  con- 
tinued till  the  leaves  begin  to  expand,  if  the  grafts  were 
cut  in  season  and  properly  taken  care  of.  Cherries, 
plums  and  peaches  should  have  been  done  last  month. 
Remove  all  insects  from  trees,  and  apply  wash  before 
recommended,  and  remember  that  trees  need  cultiva- 
tion. 

Vegetabie  Gakden. — This  is  an  important  month 
in  the  garden.  Finish  planting  out  esculents  for  seed, 
and  at  a  distance  from  others  of  the  same  genus.  All 
kinds  of  seed  may  usually  be  planted  this  month,  reser- 
ving such  as  are  tender  of  frost  till  the  last.  Make 
plantations  of  asparagus.  Plant  out  rhubarb,  horse 
radish  and  onion  setts.  Sow  peas,  radishes,  lettuce, 
every  few  days  for  a  succession.  Plant  out  cabbages, 
cauliflower  and  lettuce  from  cold  frames.  Plant  Lima 
beans,  cucumbers  and  melons  in  pots,  under  frames  or 
in  inversed  sods,  to  set  out  when  weather  is  settled. 
Transplant  medicinal  herbs,  and,  sow  seeds  for  more. 
Keep  ground  hoed  and  stirred  and  free  from  weeds. 
500  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre  has  been  found  equal 
to  ordinary  dressing  of  manure  for  vegetable  grow- 
ing. 

Flower  Garden. — Conthiuo  the  directions  given  last 
month,  all  such  work  as  pruning  roses,  and  flowering 
shrubs,  honeysuckles  and  creepers  of  ail  kinds,  laying 
sod,  planting  box  edging,  transplanting  herbaceous 
l^lants,  manuring  and  digging  the  flower  beds,  should  be 
concluded  this  month.  Continue  to  plant  evergreens, 
and  all  kinds  of  shrubbery.  In  the  rage  which  exists 
for  ever  blooming  plants,  some  of  the  brightest  gems  of 
the  flower  garden  seem  to  be  thrown  completely  in  the 
shade,  we  Avould  gladly  lend  a  hand  to  bring  them  into 
the  simshine,  (especially  WiegUia  Rosea,  Forsythia 
Veredissiraa,  Spirea  Revesii,  do  Prunifolia,)  for  this  rea- 
son, that  they  bloom  before  the  earliest  rose.  If  the 
weather  is  suitable,  flower  seeds  may  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  A  good  method  to 
plant  them  is  to  break  the  soil  very  fine,  (if  the  soil  is  of 
a  clay  nature,  mix  a  little  sand  to  loosen  it,  otherwise 
the  seeds  ■will  not  be  able  to  germinate,)  then  take  a  six 
inch  flower  pot  inverted,  and  press  the  soil,  sow  the  seed 
in  the  ring  made  by  the  flower  pot,  if  the  seed  is  very 
fine,  merely  pressing  it  with  the  flower  pot  will  be  found 
sufiicient ;  other  kinds  should  have  a  little  soil  Btrew(,d 


lightly  over  them.  A  good  lesson  is  to  be  learned  on 
this  subject  if  we  observe  the  successful  germination  of 
seeds  di-opped  from  the  parent  plant.  Tulips,  hyacinths. 
Narcissus,  &c.,  may  be  planted  the  early  part  of  this 
month.  Plants  that  have  been  wintered  in  cellars  should 
be  brought  out  the  latter  part  of  the  month ;  but  previ- 
ous to  that  they  should  have  fresh  air  admitted  to  them 
as  freely  as  possible. 


Clements'  Live  Stock  Agency. 
The  Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil  says :  While  in  Philadel- 
phia recently,  we  visited  the  extensive  live-stock  agency 
of  Aaron  Clements,  Esq.,  in  Cedar  street.  Mr.  C.  has 
the  choicest  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  turkeys, 
ducks,  hens,  &c.,  &c.,  constantly  on  hand,  which  he  is 
selluig  at  a  fair  price,  and  thus  affording  the  agricultu- 
ral community  easy  and  cheap  facilities  for  improving 
their  stock.  He  ships  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  or- 
ders may  be  given  by  mail  with  every  assurance  they 
will  be  promptly  and  satisfactorily  answered.  Mr.  C. 
has  been  engaged  in  i-aising  stock  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  possesses  unusual  qualifications  for 
conducting  such  an  agency. 

<4^ 

RAISING  WHEAT  AND  CORN. 

[The  following  directions  for  raising  wheat  and  corn 
are  from  the  pen  of  an  excellent  practical  farmer:] 

In  order  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  wheat  on  most  soils, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  no  more  ground  than  you  can 
well  manure.  If  the  land  is  good,  the  wheat  may  either 
be  sowed  broadcast  over  the  ground,  say  two  bushels  to 
the  acre,  or  drilled  in.  After  the  ground  is  well  plowed 
and  harrowed,  sow  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the 
1st  of  10th  month.  Select  the  best  wheat  for  seed.  Be 
careful  to  have  it  free  from  other  seeds.  On  9^  acres  I 
x'lJised  the  last  year  333  bushels  of  wheat,  averaging  36 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  weighing  G2  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
It  was  the  white  chaffed  jMediterranean  variety. 

My  method  of  raising  corn  is  to  lime  the  ground  the 
summer  before  it  is  intended  to  be  planted,  say  from  40 
to  50  bushels  to  the  acre;  plow  the  following  spring 
about  eight  inches  deep  before  the  ground  has  ceased 
freezing;  plant  about  the  1st  of  5th  month,  and  not  later 
than  the  10th.  I  have  raised  for  years  in  succession 
from  50  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  planting  the  same 
ground  but  once  in  8  or  10  years.  I  select  when  we  are 
husking  the  best  com  for  seed.     Tliine  respectfully, 

J.  L.  Darlington.       ELLWOOD  MENDENHALL. 


Apples  without  Seeds  or  Cores. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Memphis  Whig  gives  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  obtainmg  apples  without  seeds  and 
cores : — Take  the  ends  of  the  limbs  of  an  apple  tree, 
where  they  hang  low,  so  as  to  reach  the  ground,  dig  a 
hole  for  each  end  imder  the  tree,  bend  it  down  and  bury 
it  in  the  hole,  confining  it  down  so  that  it  will  remain. 
Do  this  in  the  winter,  or  beginning  of  spring.  The  end 
of  the  limb  thus  buried  will  take  root,  and  put  up  sprouts 
of  scions,  which,  when  they  become  sufliciently  large  to 
"set  out,"  dig  up  at  the  proper  season,  and  transplant 
shem  in  the  orchard  where  you  wish  them  to  remain. 
When  they  get  large  enough  to  bear,  they  will  bear  ap- 
ples as  above.     [Doubtful.] 
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DEEP  PLOWING. 

We  must  again  urge  upon  our  readers  the  great  im- 
portance of  deep  plowing  in  the  first  breaking  up  of  their 
ground  for  corn.  We  hear  it  often  said  that  it  is  better 
to  plow  shallow  for  corn,  and  to  go  deeper  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  oats,  but  we  have  seldom  found  this  to 
be  done,  if  the  proper  depth  was  not  attained  in  the  first 
breaking  up  of  the  sod. 

In  nearly  every  section  of  the  country  there  will  be 
found  farms  where  the  soil  has  not  been  stirred,  since  the 
forest  was  cleared,  deeper  than  three  to  five  inches,  the 
latter  depth  being  considered  an  extreme.  We  know  of 
one  case  where  a  farmer  tlireatened  to  whip  a  lad  about 
16,  who  was  his  plowman,  all  around  the  field,  if  he  was 
able  to  detect  the  least  evidence  of  upturned  yellow  clay 
when  the  plowing  was  finished. 

The  consequence  of  this  unreasonable  practice  has 
been  to  restrict  the  supplies  of  food  for  crops  to  a  given 
and  limited  portion  of  soil,  and  by  a  continued  pi'actice 
of  cropping  for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  exhaust  this  of 
the  necessary  inorganic  elements  which  enter  more  or 
less  into  the  constitution  of  plants,  and  are  as  indispen- 
sable to  their  healthy  growth  as  air,  light  or  heat.  A 
friend  of  ours,  near  Philadelphia,  raised  last  season  one 
of  the  best  crops  of  oats  in  his  township  by  simply  plow- 
ing six  inches  deeper,  on  an  old,  worn  out  and  neglected 
field,  than  the  plow  had  ever  before  gone,  and  ■ftdthout 
any  manure.  Our  fi'iends  in  the  South  are  often  ridi- 
culed for  their  wasteful  habits  of  farming,  and  disposi- 
tion to  leave  their  lands  worn  out  by  improvident  cul- 
ture, and  commence  again  their  system  of  exhaustion  on 
a  new  soil.  The  sons  of  many  of  our  northern  farmers 
are  guilty  of  the  same  thing,  and  consider  farming 
will  not  pay  when  their  crops  are  yearly  diminishing, 
chiefly  for  want  of  going  a  trifle  deeper  with  the  plow. 
There  is  literally  a  mine  of  mineral  wealth  very  often  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  depth  of  our  ordinary  plowing, 
and  which  only  needs  turning  up  to  the  influence  of  sun 
and  air  to  be  immediately  available.  Another  very  im- 
portant advantage  is,  that  by  a  greater  depth  of  soil  you 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  too  dry  season,  or  a  too  wet 
one.  In  the  one  case,  the  roots  have  a  chance  to  pene- 
trate in  search  of  moisture,  and  in  the  other,  the  excess 
of  water  has  an  opportunity  to  pass  oS",  and  not  stagnate 
about  the  roots  of  plants. 

Subsoil,  double  Michigan,  and  deep  mould  board 
plows  are  more  sought  for  the  present  spring  than  we 
ever  recollect  to  have  known,  and  we  hail  it  as  one  of  the 
very  best  signs  of  the  times.  The  reason  and  common 
sense  of  the  thing  are  too  obvious  to  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  intelligent  farmer.  While  we  willingly  admit 
that  a  cold  subsoil,  turned  up  to  the  sun  for  the  first 
time,  may  not  be  immediately  favorable  to  the  quick  ger- 
mination and  early  growth  of  seeds,  we  also  say  that  the 
remedy  is  most  obvious.  In  the  present  era  of  fertili- 
zers, a  very  trifling  expense  for  superphosphate  of  lime, 
guano  or  poudrette,  to  each  hill  of  corn,  will  stimulate  its 
early  growth  till  the  roots  are  able  to  push  down  in  search 
of  food.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  and  known  corn 
planted  on  contiguous  farms  the  same  season,  on  shallow 
and  deeply  plowed  land,  where  no  stimulu.'-  was  applied 
to  the  hill,  and  although  on  the  former  the  oorn  appear- 
ed to  have  the  advantage  for  the  first  few  weeks,  it  has 


been  invariably  excelled  by  the  latter  before  the  season 
was  over,  both  in  quality  of  product  and  appearance. 
We  hope  where  farmers  are  dubious  on  the  subject,  they 
may  be  induced  to  try  part  of  the  field,  by  attaching  an 
extra  pair  of  horses  or  oxen  to  the  plow,  and  letting  it 
sink  8  to  10  inches,  and  then  giving  us  the  comparative 
results  next  fall  in  the  Farm  .Journal. 


ROOT  CKOPS. 

We  hope  farmers,  who  have  heretofore  neglected  the 
appropriation  of  a  piece  of  ground  for  root  crops,  will 
not  neglect  it  the  present  spring.  To  those  who  have  al- 
ready proved  their  great  value  for  winter  feeding  to 
stock  nothing  need  be  said.  No  farmer  who  has  once 
raised  a  crop  of  roots  would  ^Nallingly  be  without   them. 

Carrots,  sugar  beets,  ruta  baga,  parsnips,  all  have 
their  advocates,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  beginner  in 
root  culture  to  try  a  portion  ot  ground  with  each,  and 
thus  test  their  comparative  value  and  productiveness. 

Carrots  are  the  general  favorites,  both  for  horses  and 
neat  cattle,  and  the  demand  for  them  for  the  former  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase  in  our  large  cities.  At  the  pres- 
ent price  of  grain,  there  is  great  economy,  as  well  as  ad- 
vantage to  the  horse,  in  substituting  a  half  peck  of  car- 
rots for  the  oats  once  a  day,  and  his  condition  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  it.  Carrots  have  been  frequently 
raised  at  the  rate  of  1000  to  1400  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  for  milch  cows  in  the  winter  season  they  are  proba- 
bly unequalled  by  any  other  root  crop.  With  their  aid 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  meal,  cows  may  be  kept  to 
their  milk  for  the  three  or  four  winter  months  without 
difliculty.  It  is  often  said  that  a  winter  dairy  Avill  not 
pay.  This  we  can  readily  believe  if  cows  are  confined 
to  dry  hay  and  meal,  especially  at  the  present  prices  of 
grain.  To  make  good  butter  in  winter,  they  must  not 
only  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  nutritious  food,  but  par- 
ticularly such  as  is  juicy  and  succulent.  Eutter  of  the 
first  quality  has  readily  commanded  in  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket, the  past  winter,  from  31  to  50  cents  per  pound,  and 
nothing  has  been  quite  so  difi&cult  to  obtain  even  at  those 
prices.  AVith  the  aid  of  roots  and  proper  management 
of  cows  in  other  respects,'  they  may  be  kept  in  profit  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  year  longer.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
cows  to  give  rich  and  wholesome  milk  and  butter,  unless 
some  attention  is  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  the  raw  materials  furnished  them  from 
which  only  it  can  be  manufactured. 

Several  requisites  are  important  to  root  culture.  A 
deep  and  rich  soil,  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground, 
and  fine  pulverization,  effected  by  repeated  plowings  and 
harrowings.  The  ground  after  being  deeply  plowed,  as 
soon  in  the  spring  as  possible,  should  be  kept  harrowed 
every  few  days  till  the  seeds  are  planted.  This  has  the 
effect  to  destroy  millions  of  weeds,  which  just  germinate 
and  will  be  killed  by  exposing  fresh  surface.*  of  earth  to 
the  hot  sun  before  they  become  rooted.  If  the  seeds  of 
weeds  are  left  to  start,  and  grow  to  some  size,  and  their 
extirpation  postponed  till  tlie  crop  is  in  the  ground,  a 
vast  amoimt  of  labor  with  the  hoe  will  be  required  and 
great  additional  expense. 

Carrot  seed  is  often  steeped  with  advantage  from  12  to 
24  hours  in  soft  water,  and  then  rolled  in  sand  or  plas- 
ter.    It  is  rather  slow  in  vegetating. 
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TJnited  States  Agricultural  Society. 

Tlie  second  nnnual  meeting  of  tlio  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  held  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  d.ajs  of  February. 
No  business  was  done  on  the  first  of  these  days  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  birth  day  of  AVashington — the  so- 
ciety simply  meeting  and  adjourning.  On  Thursday — 
the  second  day — the  President,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
delivered  his  annual  address,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
published. 

Mr.  Denton  Oflutt,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  moved  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  on  animal  physiology,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  domestic  animals.  After  several 
gentlemen  had  urged  tlie  remarkable  powers  of  Mr. 
Oflutt  in  rendering  vicious  animals  tractable,  the  Chair 
appointed  Messrs.  Browne,  of  Pa.,  Earle,  of  Md.,  and 
French,  of  Mass.,  on  the  committee. 

Prof.  Mapes  had  exhibited  a  head  of  wheat,  alleged  to 
be  part  wheat  and  part  chess,  which  he  stated  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  by  a  farmer  in  Livingston  county,  N. 
Y.  [A  transaction  somewhat  similar  to  this  took  place 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  in  this  county, 
some  years  ago,  when  a  gentleman  presented  for  exami- 
nation a  specimen  containing  "two  kinds  of  grasses 
■growing  on  the  same  stalk."  The  amateur  botanists 
examined  it  closely,  and  expressed  their  admiration  at 
the  wonderful  freak  of  nature,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  the  wag  whose  skillful  hands  had  made  the 
union.  ] 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Joel  Hitch- 
cock, of  N.  Y.,  on  the  subject  of  a  remedy  for  the  pota- 
toe  rot,  which  after  considerable  discussion  was  referred 
to  the  executive  committee.  A  similar  communication 
in  reference  to  the  curculio  was  received  from  a  Mr. 
Matthews,  of  Ohio,  which  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Wil- 
der, Brinckle  and  Brickman. 

On  motion  of  ^Ir.  Bradford,  of  Delaware,  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  intercede  with  the  government 
to  either  piirchase  one  of  the  Chincha  islands,  or  by  ne- 
gotiation with  Peru  to  terminate  the  guano  monopoly. 

Dr.  Warder  presented  some  Japan  peas.  They  were 
introduced  into  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  three 
years  ago.  They  grow  upon  a  stiff  woody  stem,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  greedily  devoured  by  cattle.  The 
fruit  is  abundant,  and  oblong  when  green,  but  round 
when  dry.  They  are  not  palatable  when  green,  but  are 
liked  by  most  persons  when  cooked  in  the  dry  state. 
Their  great  value,  however,  will  be  as  food  for  cattle. 

On  the  third  day.  Prof.  Fox,  of  Michigan,  delivered 
an  address  relative  to  the  extension  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Taylor  off"ei'ed  a  resolution  asking  the  gen- 
eral government  to  purchase  Mt.  Vernon,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  portion  of  it  an  experimental  farm.  This  after 
considerable  discussion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  venerable  G.  W.  P.  Custis  was  called  on  for  an 
address,  and  responded  by  contrasting  the  former  and 
present  state  of  agriculture. 

A  memorial  was  received  from  Ohio,  asking  for  the 
countenance  of  the  Society  to  a  National  Cattle  Exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  Referred  to  the 
executive  committee. 

A  similar  resolution  relative  to  holding  the  National 
Exhibition  for  Sheep  in  Vermont,  at  such  time  as  the 


Agricultural  Society  of  that  State  shall  appoint,  was 
adopted. 

Dr.  Eddie,  of  Mass.,  iu  answer  to  a  call,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  bees  and  bee  culture. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  the  ensuing  year: 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Mass.,  President. 

19  Vice  Presidents,  (one  for  each  State   represented.) 

C.  B.  Calvert,  John  A.  King,  A.  L.  Elwyn,  J.  D.  Wes- 
ton, B.  P.  Poore,  A.  Watts,  John  Jones,  W.  S.  King;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

W.  S.  King,  of  Boston,  Corresponding  and  Recording 
Secretaiy. 

William  Selden,  of  Washington,  Treasurer. 


A  Productive  Hive. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  box  of  vei'y  fine  Honey  from 
the  apiary  of  Dr.  George  Thomas,  at  Oakland  Farm,  in 
this  county.  Accompanying  the  same,  the  Dr.  makes  the 
following  remarks  respecting  the  Hive  and  its  product, 
which  will  interest  those  who  pay  attention  to  this  de- 
partment of  the  farm  : — 

I  purchased  the  Hive  of  John  Hartman,  of  Lionville, 
sprhig  of  1850 — cost  $12,  and  put  in  a  swarm  during 
the  summer  of  the  same  year.  In  the  fall  of  '51  took 
30  lbs  of  Honey.  1852  being  an  unfavorable  season  for 
Bees — none  of  mine  accumulating  more  than  enough  for 
their  winter  supply,  and  several  of  the  smaller  hives  dic- 
ing either  for  want  of  food  or  from  the  attacks  of  the 
moth — I  consequently  got  no  honey.  This  last  fall,  1853, 
however,  the  large  hive  produced  80  lbs.  of  superior 
honey,  which  brought  28  cts.  per  lb.,  at  least  as  much 
as  we  wished  to  dispose  of,  leaving  more  than  an  ample 
supply  to  keep  the  bees  through  the  winter.  Indeed,  I 
think  we  might  safely  have  taken  20  or  30  lbs.  more, 
thus  making  during  three  summers,  110  lbs.  of  honey, 
or  over  33  lbs.  per  annum,  and  if  all  had  been  sold,  the 
yearly  income  from  that  one  hive  would  have  been 
$9  24. 

They  have  never  swarmed,  nor  have  I  discovered  any 
appear.ance  of  moth  or  worms.  The  hive  was  patented 
and  introdxiced  into  this  neighborhod  by  a  man  from 
Ohio  some  15  years  since,  and  from  the  success  I  have 
had  with  it,  I  think  it  the  best  I  have  seen,  and  the  very 
one  for  those  who  like  to  have  good  honey,  without  the 
trouble  attendant  on  the  smaller  hives,  which  require  so 
much  constant  care  and  watching,  particularly  during  the 
swarming  season.  Several  of  these  hives  have  been  in  use 
in  Uwchlan  township,  but  I  have  not  heard  the  result 
save  in  two  instances,  one  of  which  was  very  favorable, 
both  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  honey  produced, 
and  its  complete  exemption  from  disease,  and  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Bee  moth  and  other  insects.  The  other 
was  tried  for  two  seasons  only,  the  proprietor  thinking 
they  were  not  doing  well,  destroyed  them.  Bees  seem 
to  do  better  some  seasons  than  others,  and  something 
may  depend  on  the  locality  and  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them,  the  conjunction  of  which  causes  may  have  opera- 
ted in  this  case. 


Potting  Strawberries. 
Mr.  Rivers,  in  London,  raises  strawberries  in  pots  by 
a  peculiar  process,  thus  described  : 

About  the  second  week  in  July,  he  says,  he   filled  a 
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number  of  six  inch  pots  with  a  compost  of  two-thirds 
loam,  and  one-third  rotten  dung,  as  follows :  three  stout 
pieces  of  broken  pots  were  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  a 
full  handful  of  the  compost  put  in ;  a  stout  wooden  pes- 
tle was  then  used  with  all  the  force  of  a  man's  arm  to 
pound  it,  and  then  another  handful  and  a  pounding,  and 
another,  till  the  pot  was  brimful,  and  the  compressed 
mould  as  hard  as  a  barn  floor.  The  pots  were  then  ta- 
ken to  the  straAvberry  bed,  and  a  runner  placed  in  the 
centre  of  each,  with  a  small  stone  to  keep  it  steady. 
They  were  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  have  had  no  oth- 
er care  or  culture.  For  two  or  three  years  I  have  had 
the  very  finest  crops,  from  plants  after  this  method,  and 
those  under  notice  promise  well.  If  the  pots  are  lifted 
it  will  be  apparent  that  a  large  quantity  of  food  is  in  a 
small  space.  I  may  add  that  from  some  recent  experi- 
ments with  compressed  earth  to  potted  fruit  trees  I  have 
a  high  opinion  of  its  effect,  and  I  fully  believe  that  we 
have  yet  much  to  leai-n  on  the  subject. 


Guano  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime— Answers  to  Corres- 
pondents. 

In  reply  to  enquiries  by  several  subscribers  about  the 
best  mode  of  applying  guano,  we  recommend  that  it  be 
plowed  in  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  spread.  Its 
most  valuable  constituent,  the  volatile  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, being  dissipated  and  lost  by  long  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  profitably  ap- 
plied as  a  top  dressing,  it  has  probably  been  chiefly  owing 
to  particular  circumstances,  such  as  a  wet  spell 'of  weath- 
er, or  immediately  preceding  a  fall  of  rain.  There  is 
very  little  danger  of  covering  too  deep.  We  have  known 
it  plowed  in,  and  the  ground  subsoiled  at  the  same  time, 
with  very  mai'ked  benefit. 

C.  M.  A.  asks  us,  "what  is  the  most  valuable  fertil- 
zer  for  grass  lands  in  the  spring."  We  reply  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  and  of  the  many  ai'ticles  sold  under  this 
name,  we  can  only  say  our  oion  experience,  and  that  of 
many  farmers  in  this  section,  is  in  favor  of  that  made  by 
Prof.  Mapes.  This  has  been  fully  tested  on  pasture  and 
mowing  grounds  near  West  Chester.  As  to  the  way  of 
making  the  superphosphate  at  home,  we  refer  to  an  arti- 
cle in  our  .January  number  by  Thomas  Sims. 

We  have  written  twice  to  H.  A.  AVelch,  Hartford,  Ct., 
about  the  People's  Churn  and  Butter  AVorker,  but  have 
yet  received  no  answer. 

Shang/»'^As  have  fallen  a  peg  or  two  from  their  high 
estate,  and  can  now  be  had  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  pair. 
We  will  procure  you  a  pair  at  that  figure  if  desired. 
Whether  the  great  reduction  in  pi-ice,  in  this  vicinity,  is 
partly  owing  to  a  daguerreotype  of  one,  icithout  his 
feathers,  which  a  friend  of  ours  near  Downingtown  talked 
of  having  taken,  we  cannot  say.  If  so,  we  consider  it 
rather  afoul  business  to  spread  the  information  of  how 
the  carcass  looked  before  the  present  stock  in  Chester 
county  is  disposed  of.  We  observe  our  friend  Freas,  of 
the  Germantown  Telegraph,  has  proposed,  under  certain 
contingencies,  to  eat  all  the  chickens  at  the  New  York 
Poultry  Exhibition.  Atleast  so  says  the  American  Agri- 
culturist. We  hope  (supposing  the  aforesaid  Shanghai  da- 
guerreotype to  be  correct,)  that  the  Major  is  fond  of  the 
muscular  portions  of  the  fowl,  and  docs  not  care  for  the 
white  meat.     One  great  merit,  at  least,  in  the  breed  is. 


that  they  are  not  fond  of  roaming,  or  scratching  in  the 
garden.  For  this  reason  they  would  suit  very  well  his 
two  acre  lot,  where  the  soil  is  finely  pulverised,  and  ev- 
ery foot  of  ground  turned  to  good  account.  We  doubt 
whether  there  are  any  two  acres  in  the  country  more 
productive  than  Mr.  Freas'  two  acres  in  Germantown. 
When  next  in  that  ancient  borough,  we  shall  indulge  our 
curiosity  by  looking  over  his  board  fence,  if  he  has  no  ob- 
jections. A  really  well  managed  and  productive  farm, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  to  us  a  great  attraction. 

*•>■ 

Milk  for  Manufacturers. 
We  find  the  following  in  the  London  Medical  Journal : 
Milk  now  possesses  other  offices  besides  the  production 
of  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  flavoring  of  tea.  It  has 
made  its  way  into  the  textile  factories,  and  has  become  a 
valuable  adjunct  in  the  hands  of  the  calico-printer,  and 
the  woolen  manufacturer.  In  the  class  of  pigment- 
printing  work,  which,  indeed,  is  a  species  of  painting, 
the  colors  are  laid  on  the  face  of  the  goods  in  an  insolu- 
ble condition,  so  as  to  present  a  full,  bi-illifint  face.  As 
a  vehicle  for  effecting  this  process  of  decoration,  the  in- 
soluble albumen  obtained  from  eggs  was  always  used  un- 
til Mr.  Pattison,  of  Glasgow,  found  a  more  economical 
substitute  in  milk.  For  this  purpose  buttermilk  is  now 
bought  up  in  large  quantities  from  the  farmers,  and  the 
required  insoluble  matter  is  obtained  from  it  at  a  price 
far  below  that  of  the  egg-albumen.  This  matter  the  pa- 
tentee called  "Icabrine."  A  second  application  of  the 
same  article — milk — has  just  been  developed,  by  causes 
arising  out  of  the  recent  high  price  of  olive  oil.  The 
woolen  manufacturers  are  now  using  the  high  priced  ar- 
ticle mixed  with  milk.  This  mixture  is  said  to  answer 
much  better  than  oil  alone,  the  animal  fat  contained  in 
the  globules  of  the  milk  axparently  furnishing  an  ele- 
ment of  more  powerful  efi"ect  upon  the  woolen  fibres  than 
the  pure  vegetable  oil  alone. 


National  Poultry  Show. 

We  clip  the  following  account  of  the  National  Poul- 
try Show  from  the  Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil : — The 
largest  collection  of  the  feathered  tribe  ever  collected 
in  this  or  any  other  city  in  this  country,  has  been  on 
exhibition  at  Barnum's  Museum,  during  the  past  month. 
The  number  on  exhibition  is  said  to  be  about  4000,  and 
embraces  the  common  domestic  fowl,  geese,  turkeys, 
ducks,  pigeons,  praire-hens,  pheasants,  pea-hens,  quails, 
guinea-hens,  eagles,  swans,  &c.,  each  species  and  varie- 
ty being  represented  by  both  males  and  females.  Be- 
sides these,  are  deer,  terriei'-dogs,  gazelles,  rabbits,  pigs, 
&c.  &c.  They  occupy  all  the  room  to  be  spared  for 
them  in  the  three  stories  of  those  large  halls.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  exceeds  a  hundred.  The  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  are  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Long  Island.  (?) 
and  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  The  States  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Jersey,  are  represented  in  the  coops,  by  natives  of 
almost  all  the  countries  of  the  globe. 

We  cannot  enumerate  the  various  birds  by  their  names, 
but  were  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  McCormick  in  his  ic- 
marks  on  the  17th,  recommend  that  all  the  fowls  from 
Eastern  Asia  be  called  by  one  name,  Shanghais,  and  the 
varieties  be  known  by  their  color  only,  as  white  Shang- 
hais, speckled  Shangliais,  Sic,  and  to  find   that  this  plan 
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was  adopted  by  a  resolution  of  the  Society  here  and  at 
Albany.  We  could  never  distinguish  between  several  of 
the  "varieties"  by  their  appearance,  and  perhaps  it  was 
not  from  ignorance,  but  because  they  were  all  alike. 

The  addresses,  on  the  17th,  were  by  several  gentle- 
men, but  we  were  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  well- 
ascertained  facts  that  were  presented.  We  call  to  mind 
but  two  items  of  practical  importance,  and  these  were — 
1st,  that  pullets  seldom  commence  laying  eggs  till  they 
are  six  months  old  ;  and  2d,  that  the  best  fowl  for  gen- 
eral use  is  the  cross  of  the  Shanghai  and  Dorking. 
These  statements  may  be  reliable,  or  they  may  not. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  eject  the  beautiful  "black  Span- 
ish" from  our  yards,  and  still  hope  good  reason  may  be 
assigned  for  retaining  them.  The  most  beautiful  birds, 
of  these  varieties,  in  this  exhibition,  were  the  Mexican 
game-cock,  and  the  handsomest  of  the  feathered  race, 
the  "golden  pheasant."  Then  came  the  "silver  pheas- 
ant," peacock,  some  varaieties  of  i:)igeons,  &c.  &c. 

The  only  pigs  exhibited  were  a  beautiful  pair  of  Suf- 
folks,  ticketed  $150. 


Farms  Improved  by  Keeping  Sheep. 

Citizens  of  Wool  growing  districts,  as  parts  of  Wash- 
ington and  Fayette  counties,  are  familiar  with  the  rapid 
improvement  of  "Sheep  farms,"  by  sheep  grazing  alone. 
It  is  the  belief  of  many  whose  opinions  have  been  form- 
ed by  observation  and  experience,  that,  by  placing  as 
large  a  flock  of  sheep  on  a  poor  farm  as  the  land  will 
sustain,  and  in  five  years,  without  any  other  means,  it 
will  be  comparatively  rich.  Were  this  fact  more  gener- 
ally known,  it  might  change  the  husbandry  of  consider- 
able portions  of  this  state,  the  lands  of  which  are  better 
adapted  to  wool  growing,  than  grain  growing,  to  say 
nothing  of  remoteness  from  produce  markets.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society,  which  we  find  in  the  AVool  Grower, 
are  worthy  of  consideration : 

"A  man  having  a  small  farm,  formerly  kept  forty 
sheep,  four  cows  and  one  horse,  and  had  food  enough  for 
them  the  year  round.  The  price  of  wool  falling,  he  sold 
his  sheep,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  kept  other 
stock  altogether.  He  now  keeps  but  three  cows  and 
one  horse  the  year  round,  and  pastures  two  cows  extra 
through  the  summer,  sells  very  little  hay — not  half 
enough  to  keep  another  cow  ;  he  has  the  same  amount 
of  pasture  and  mowing  land  as  when  he  kept  the  forty 
sheep  in  addition  to  his  other  stock,  and  yet  his  farm 
does  not  look  near  as  well  as  then.  He  used  to  raise 
turnips  among  the  corn  for  his  sheep  to  eat  in  winter, 
and  gave  them  besides,  a  few  bushels  of  grain.  The 
lambs,  however,  more  than  paid  for  his  extra  feed. 

"Another  farmer  for  a  great  number  of  yeai's  kept 
aboiit  sixty  sheep,  eight  or  nine  cows,  (or  other  stock 
equal, )  one  jjair  of  oxen  and  one  horse.  After  keeping 
the  sheep  for  a  mxmber  of  years,  he  found  he  could  then 
keep  as  large  a  stock  on  his  farm  with  the  sixty  sheep, 
as  he  could  keep  without  them  before ;  showing  that 
'they  had  improved  the  farm  to  furnish  their  own  sup- 
port. To  stock  a  farm  entirely  with  sheep  would  not  be 
so  profitable  as  to  keep  a  limited  number — yet  it  woiild 
pay  as  well  as  other  stock.  The  object  is  to  keep  enough 
to  consiime  that  part  of  the  vegetation  peculiarly  fitted 
to  sheep  ;  and  which  other  stock  will  not  eat,  adding  at 


the  same  time  enriching  elements  to  the  pastures  and 
yards  by  their  manure.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  farm- 
ers, that  pastures  for  other  stock  may  be  improved  by 
keeping  a  small  flock  of  sheep  upon  them  a  portion  of 
the  time,  and  the  opinion  seems  fairly  supported  both  by 
reason  and  experiment." 

It, 

Domestic  Becipes. 

PoTATOE  Pie. — Boil  until  soft  as  many  potatoes  as  you 
like  ;  then  peel  and  mash  through  a  tin  seive.  To  a  quart 
of  potatoes  add  one  quart  of  milk,  three  spoonsfuls  of  melted 
butter,  four  beaten  eggs,  and  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the  taste. 
Bake  in  tins  as  you  would  custard  or  pumpkin. — Rural  New 
Yorker. 

Egg  Dumplings. — Make  a  batter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  two 
well  beaten  eggs,  a  tea?poonful  of  salt,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  a  batter  as  thick  as  for  pound  cake ;  have  a  clean 
sauce  pan  of  boiling  water,  let  the  water  boil  fast,  drop  in  the 
batter  by  the  table  spoonful ;  four  or  five  minutes  will  boil 
them  ;  take  them  with  a  skimmer  on  to  a  dish,  put  a  bit  of 
butter  and  pepper  over,  serve  with  meat. 

Baked  Apples. — The  person  who  has  eaten  baked  sweet 
apples  with  milk  needs  no  commendation  of  the  article.  But 
those  who  have  tart  apples  only,  may  secure  a  delicious 
dish  by  the  following  process  :  Pare  them,  if  thick  skinned, 
cut  out  the  the  largest  portion  of  the  core  from  one  end, 
and  place  the  fruit  on  well  glazed  earthen  dishes  or  pans, 
with  the  cored  end  upwards,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  refin- 
ed powdered  sugar.     Then  bake  them. 

Nourishment  of  Meat. — To  preserve,  in  dressing,  the 
full  nourishment  of  meats,  and  their  properties  of  digestive- 
ness,  fornft  a  most  important  point  of  the  art  of  cooking  ; 
for  these  ends,  the  object  to  be  kept  in  mind  is,  to  retain  as 
much  as  possible,  the  juices  of  the  meat,  whether  roast  or 
boiled.  This,  in  case  of  boiling  meat,  is  best  done  by  pla- 
cing it  at  once,  in  briskly  boiling  water.  The  albumen  on 
the  surface,  and  to  some  depth  is  immediately  coagulated, 
and  thus  forms  a  kind  of  covering,  which  neithers  allows 
the  water  to  get  into  the  meat,  nor  the  meat  juice  to  get  into 
the  water.  The  water  should  then  be  kept  just  under  boil- 
ing until  the  meat  be  thoroughly  done,  which  will  be  when 
every  part  has  been  heated  to  about  165  degrees,  the  temper- 
ature at  which  the  blood  coagulates  or  fixes.  At  132  degrees 
the  albumen  sets,  but  the  blood  does  not,  therefore  the  meat 
is  rod  and  raw.  The  same  rules  apply  to  roasting;  the  meat 
should  first  brought  near  enoughto  a  bright  fire  to  brown  the 
out  side,  and  then  should  be  allowed  to  roast  slowly. — ^.r. 

Feieb  Oysters. — Select  the  largest  oysters  for  frying. 
Take  them  out  of  their  liquor  with  a  fork,  and  endeavor,  in 
doing  so,  to  rince  off"  all  the  particles  of  shell  which  may 
adhere  to  them.  Dry  them  between  two  napkins;  have  ready 
some  grated  cracker,  seasoned  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt. 
Beat  the  yolks  only  of  some  eggs,  and  to  each  egg  add  half  a 
tablespoonful  of  thick  cream.  Dip  the  oysters  one  at  a  time 
first  in  the  egg,  then  in  the  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  them 
in  plenty  of  butter,  or  butter  and  lard  mixed,  till  they  are 
of  a  light  brown  on  both  sides.     Serve  them  hot. — Ex. 

To  Cook  Parsnips. — Persons  who  have  never  eaten  pars- 
nips cooked  according  to  the  following  mode,  have  no  idea 
what  an  excellent  dish  they  are.  Scrape  the  parsnip,  wash 
and  slice  them  lengthwise  ;  boil  them  in  just  water  enough 
to  cover  them  when  done.  Then  put  in  a  piece  of  butter, 
salt  and  pepper.  Boat  an  egg  with  a  spoonful  of  flower  and 
pour  over  them — they  are  then  ready  to  dish  up.  Parsnips 
are  likewise  very  good  split  once  and  roasted  with  pork  in 
the  dripping  pan. 

To  Make  Crackers. — One  quart  of  flour  with  two  ounces 
of  butter  rubbed  in;  one  tea-spoonful  ofsalerutus  in  a  wine 
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glass  of  warm  water;  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  milk 
enough  to  rub  it  out.  Beat  it  half  an  hour  with  a  pestle, 
cut  it  into  thin  round  cakes,  prick  them,  and  set  them  in 
the  oven  when  other  things  are  taken  out  Let  them  bake  till 
crisp. 

Preservixg  Herbs. — There  are  few  persons  who  would 
not  be  occasionally  benefitted  by  a  cup  of  good  herb  tea.  I 
do  not  mean  such  as  is  made  from  herbs  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  an  old  tin  cup.  Such  a  mess 
as  that  would  make  even  a  well  person  sick,  who  had  ever 
known  a  better  plan. 

By  attending  to  the  following  directions,  all  country  peo- 
ple can  have  good  herbs ;  and  if  they  wish  to  give  a  city 
friend  some  acceptable  trifle  in  return  for  their  dinner  when 
they  go  into  the  city  shopping,  let  them  roll  up  and  carry  a 
good  bundle  of  various  kinds  of  herbs,  for  in  the  city  even  a 
very  small  package  costs  sixpence,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
stems  at  that. 

All  kinds  of  herbs  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  blossom,  the  dust  rinsed  off,  the  leaves  and  flowers  strip- 
ped from  the  stems  and  spread  on  tins  or  clear  paper  and 
exposed  to  moderate  artificial  heat  till  perfectly  dry  and  crisp, 
then  put  away  in  a  clean  dry  place.  When  required,  make 
the  tea  just  as  you  would  green  tea  for  the  table.  Herbs  are 
better  dried  in  the  shade  than  in  the  sun,  but  a  moderate  heat 
from  the  stove  or  oven  is  still  better. 


This  is  not  the  case  with  the  deodar,  which,  with  a  pecu- 
liar stylo  of  beauty,  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  desirable  tree 
to  recommend  it,  a  lively  color,  perfect  hardiness,  rapid 
growth,  and,  so  far  as  wo  know,  adaptation  to  any  soil.  In 
England  it  is  being  planted  out  very  extensively  for  timber. 
The  wood  is  very  durable,  and  on  being  washed  emits  a  very 
sweet  and  delightful  odor.  Its  growth  is  often  nearly  equal 
to  the  Larch.     We  think  it  not  excelled  by  any    other   tree. 


Early  Rising  Required  by  Will. 

The  will  of  James  Sargeant,  late  of  Leicester,  England, 
contains  the  following  clause  : 

"As  my  nephews  are  fond  of  indulging  themselves  in  bed 
in  the  morning,  and  as  I  wish  them  to  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  my  executors  that  they  have  got  out  of  their  bed  in 
the  morning,  and  either  employed  themselves  in  business, 
or  taken  exercise  in  the  open  air  from  five  to  eight  o'clock 
every  morning  from  the  5th  of  April,  to  the  10th  of  October, 
being  tliree  hours  each  day,  and  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the  5th  of  April, 
being  two  hours  every  morning,  this  to  be  done  for  some 
years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  executors,  who  may  excuse 
them  in  case  of  illness,  but  the  task  must  be  made  up  when 
they  are  well  ;  and  if  they  will  not  do  this,  they  shall  not  re- 
ceive any  of  my  property.  Temperance  makes  the  faculties 
clear  and  exercise  makes  them  vigorous.  It  is  temperance 
and  exercise  united  thnt  can  alone  insure  the  fittest  state  for 
mental  and  bodily  exertion." 

The  above  may  seem  an  eccentric  provision,  but  it  would 
add  to  the  health,  happiness  and  comfort  of  large  numbers 
of  the  heirs  of  wealth,  were  they  compelled  to  form  the  habits 
of  early  rising  in  youth. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery. 

The  period  for  planting  having  arrived,  wo  have  a  word 
to  say  in  fiivor  of  two  or  three  trees,  deserving  of  being 
more  generally  planted.  Of  evergreens,  no  land  of  course 
is  considered  complete  without  some  specimens  of  Norway 
and  silver  fir,  white  fir,  balsam  fir,  arbor  vita;,  junipers, 
hemlocks,  and  other  well  known  varieties. 

Deodar  cedar  and  Cryptomeri.a  Japonica,  two  beautiful  ev- 
ergreens, whose  hardiness  and  rapid  growth  h.ave  both  been 
fully  tested,  are  comparativelj'  seldom  seen.  One  of  our 
friends  had  a  plant  of  the  latter  which  grow  four  feet  the 
past  season,  and  has  stood  the  winter  unharmed.  Its  habit 
is  rather  pendant,  and  the  foliage  extremely  delicate  and 
graceful,  and  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  or- 
namental trees.  One  drawback,  however,  is  its  not  holding 
its  green  color  entirely  through  the  winter,  taking  rather  a 
brown  tinge. 


Bommer  Method  of  Making  Manure. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  saw  in  a  late  number  of  the  Culti- 
vator, some  inquiries  as  to  Bommer's  method  of  making 
manure,  and  your  answer,  giving  details,  <fec.  I  thought 
perhaps  the  experience  of  Maryland  might  be  of  some  use 
on  the  subject.  The  process,  when  first  introduced  here, 
created  quite  a  sensation.  One  gentleman  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore purchased  the  right  to  manufacture,  and  thought  he 
had  found  an  easy  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  of  agricul- 
ture. So  sanguine  was  he  of  the  result,  that  ho  left  his  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  and  bought  a  farm  in  the  country,  which 
very  much  needed  manure.  He  told  his  neighbors  he  in- 
tended to  make  it  rich,  as  he  could  make  as  much  manure  as 
he  wanted  out  of  briars,  brush,  &c.  He  put  up  one  pile, 
but  never  tried  another :  and  I  may  add  I  never  knew  a 
man  who  put  a  second,  for  it  was  soon  found  that  the  value 
of  manure  depended  upon  the  strength  of  the  ingredients, 
and  where  brush  and  briar  bushes  were  used,  the  manure 
was  of  little  use  after  it  had  been  prepared.  Mr.  Bommer  is 
by  no  means  as  smart  as  Paddy  from  Cork's  blacksmith, 
who  could  make  glass  out  of  stone  and  stone  out  of  nothing 
at  all.  The  best  way  of  manufacturing  Bomner  manure  is 
to  put  the  cornstalks,  straw,  &c.,  on  a  well  constructed  cat- 
tle-yard, for  then  whatever  strength  there  is  in  the  material 
is  secured,  and  by  absorbing  the  liquid,  &c.,  they  help  t ) 
save  more  valuable  substances.  I  suppose  the  farmers  of 
Maryland  paid  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  se- 
cret without  ever  receiving  $100  in  return.  From  100  to  200 
tons  of  guano  might  have  been  purchased  with  the  money, 
one  ton  of  which  would  have  been  worth  all  the  Bommer 
manure  ever  manufactured  in  Maryland.  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  man  in  the  state  uses  the  method  now. — C.  V. 
Pikesi-ille,  Md. 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  Country  Gentleman,  with 
the  remark  that  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  Bommer's  pa- 
tent for  manure  passed  through  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and 
succeeded  in  collecting  considerable  money  from  our  far- 
mers, ■who  have  never  yet  received,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  benefit  from  it  whatever.  The  agent  was  a  genuine 
Yankee,  we  should  judge  from  the  farthest  point  cast, 
and  did  his  business  well,  often  introducing  it  with  an 
affectionate  preliminary  enquiry  after  tlie  wife  and  fam- 


An  Explanation. 

AVe  are  daily  receiving  inquiries  as  to  '"why  are  such  and 
such  persons'  Journals  not  forwarded'/"  It  would  save  us  a 
vast  amount  of  letter  writing  if  our  friends  would  remember 
that,  on  the  first  day  of  last  January,  we  changed  our  terms 
from  the  credit  to  the  cash  system,  and  had  a  notice  of  this 
change  folded  in  every  copy  of  the  January  number  of  the 
Journal  sent  out.  Since  then  we  have  mailed  the  Journal  to 
none  who  have  not  paid  in  advance. 

While  there  are  thousands  of  names  upon  our  books  for 
the  last  volume,  whose  word  we  know  to  be  as  good  as  gold, 
there  are  others,  which  experience  has  taught  us,  uro  not  so. 
As  wo  could  not  hope  to  make  a  correct  distinction  in  so 
large  a  list,  we  were  compelled  either  to  continue  as   hereto- 
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foro,  or  to  adopt  the  cash  system  without  reserve.  We  chose 
tlie  hitter,  and  in  order  that  all  might  bo  made  aware  of  the 
proposed  change,  we  sent  the  notice  above  alluded  to.  In 
looking  over  our  mail  books,  wo  find  the  names  of  hundreds 
who  have  not  received  the  February  and  March  numbers, 
who,  we  are  persuaded,  desire  to  continue  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  are  probably  wondering  why  their  accustomed 
monthly  visitor  has  been  withheld.  To  these  we  would 
gladly  send  the  Journal,  but  our  friends  will  perceive  that 
by  so  doing  we  would  be  giving  just  grounds  of  offence 
to'  many  others.  We  cannot  properly,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another. 

4«> 

Corrected  Lists. 

We  have  used  every  exertion  during  the  last  two  months 
to  have  pur  lists  perfectly  correct,  but  we  found  several  er- 
rors and  omissions  when  recently  comparing  our  letters  with 
our  new  mail  books.  Should  any  errors  still  exist  we  shall  be 
thankful  to  jiostmasters  and  others  to  inform  us  of  them. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  our  entries  have  been  made  from 
some  four  thousand  letters,  many  of  them  almost  illegible, 
and  the  post  office  address  often  entirely  so,  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  correct  lists  for  a  new  volume  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined. 


Asparagus  Seed  a  Substitute  for  Coffee. 

We  have  observed  the  following  recommendation  of  "a 
gardener" — name  not  given — in  several  of  our  exchanges. 
It  may  be  like  other  substitutes,  but  we  should  be  glad  to 
hoar  of  its  trial  by  some  of  the  fair  readers  of  the  Journal. 
We  have  great  faith  in  their  skill  and  judgment. 

"Asparagus  seeds,"  he  remarks,  "contain,  according  to 
Liebeg,  in  common  with  tea  and  coffee,  a  principal  which 
he  calls  'taurin,'  and  which  he  considers  essential  to  the 
health  of  all  who  do  not  take  exercise;  this  led  me  to  think 
that  asparagus  might  be  made  a  good  substitute  for  coffee. 
The  young  shoots  which  I  first  prepared  were  not  agreeable, 
having  an  alkaline  flavor.  I  thou  tried  the  ripe  seed  ;  these, 
roasted  and  ground,  make  a  full  flavored  coffee,  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  fine  Mocha.  The  seeds  are  easily  freed 
from  the  berries  by  drying  them  in  a  cool  oven,  and  then 
rubbing  them    on    a    sieve." 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 
We  see  it  stated  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Bngland,  that  a  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Edin- 
burg,  has  made  an  experiment  on  his  wheat  crops  of  one 
cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  two  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre,  which 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  nine  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 


Missing  Numbers. 
We  have  received  information  of  a  number  of  packages 
having  miscarried  during  the  last  two  months,  and  in  every 
case  made  known  to  us  have  forwarded  others.  As  there 
may  be  others  of  which  we  have  not  hoard,  we  will  most 
cheerfully  forward  duplicate  copies  upon  application. 


Agricultural  College. 

The  Carlisle  "Volunteer"  says: — We  notice  among  the  bo- 
t(ucsts  of  the  late  Elliott  Cresson,  Esq.,  one  of  five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  fund  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
College  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  capitalists  and  men  of  position  turn 
their  attention  to  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  community.  Educated  farmers,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  germination 
and  maturing,  are  imperatively  demanded,  if  we  expect  an 
advancement  in  agriculture  proportionate  to  that  of  the  oth- 


er sciences.  In  the  present  state  of  the  science  its  votaries 
know,  that  if  they  sow  the  seed  at  a  certain  time  a  certain 
result  will  be  produced,  but  of  the  reason  and  the  process 
they  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  any  effort  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  our  farmers  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approbation 
of  all  classes. 


A  New  Manure. 
We  are  informed  that  Robert  Bryson,  Esq.,  of  Cumber- 
land county,  about  eight  miles  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has 
been  experimenting  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  make  exhaust- 
ed tan  bark  available  and  valuable  as  manure.  Besides  his 
magnificent  farm,  he  likewise  carries  on  the  tanning  busi- 
ness. Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  failures, 
he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  method  of  producing  from 
tan  an  efficient  manure.  This  is  his  plan:  He  has  his  tan 
wheeled  out  on  a  level  pieces  of  ground,  and  leveled  off  two 
or  three  feet  thich.  Over  this  he  spreads  a  layer  of  two  or 
three  inches  of  lime,  and  over  that  again  a  strata  of  tan — 
then  a  layer  of  lime,  and  so  on.  He  lets  the  bed  so 
prepared  remain  for  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
finds  abed  of  manure,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  land  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  richness  of  its  product,  and  the 
durable  fertility  which  it  imparts. 


Spring  Wheat. 

Reuben  N.  Woods  vrrites  to  the  Ohio  Farmer  as  follows: — 
A  neighbor  of  mine,  (Mr.  11,  Baker,)  formerly  of  this  place, 
but  now  residing  in  Rockford,  Winnebago  Co.,  111.,  has  just 
left  here  for  that  country,  and  agrees  to  furnish  all  the  Wheat 
that  is  wished  for  Seed.  lie  says  they  have  a  beautiful  kind 
of  Wheat,  called  the  White  Club  which  looks  as  white  as 
any  of  our  white  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat,  and  often  yields 
forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  on  those  rich  prairies.  The 
said  Wheat  is  selling  from  ninety  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
bushel  there,  and  the  freight  will  bo  fifty  cents  per  100  lbs. 
to  Cleveland,  from  whence  it  can  be  forwarded  in  sacks. 

"Mr.  Baker  is  quite  anxious  that  this  kind  of  Wheatshould 
be  introduced  into  this  State,  as  he  believes  there  are  many 
locations  on  which  it  will  do  better  than  Winter  Wheat.  Mr. 
Baker  is  an  upright,  responsible  man,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  any  business  entrusted  to  his  care  will  be 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  attended  to." 

<•► ■ 

Officers  of  tlie  Chester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  election  of  the  officers  was  held  on  Saturday 
the  eleventh  of  March,  when  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed :— 

President  :  John  Rutter. 

Vice  Presidents  :  Jas.  H.  Bull,  and  Dr.  Geo.  Thomas. 

Recording  Secretary  :  Josiah  Hoopes. 

CoRRESPONDifJG  Secretary:  Jos.  P.  AVilson. 

Treasurer  :  John  Marshall. 


For    the  Farm  Journal. 


Erie  County  Agricultural   Society. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  annual  meeting  of  our  society  was 
held  in  this  city  on  the  15th  ult,  with  a  good  attendance  of 
members  from  various  parts  of  the  county.  After  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  necessary  committees  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  committees  on  winter  premium  having  perform- 
ed their  duties,  made  the  following  reports  : 

To  A.  Stone,  for  the  best  crop  of  wheat,  three  dollars. 
The  yield  being  forty  bushels  by  weight  to  the  acre  as  tes- 
tified by  A.  Stone,  Bresley  G.  Stone  and  Horace  F.  Thomp- 
son. The  previous  crop  was  clover  and  plowed  but  once 
the  same  season.     The  land  a  sandy  loam  and  gravel. 

To  Gen.  John  Killpatrick,    for  the  best   acre  corn,  three 
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dollars.  The  yield  being  on  one  acre  and  eighteen  rods  of 
ground,  eighty-eight  and  a  half  bushels  by  measure,  and 
ninety  by  weight. 

The  cost  of  eultivatioa  of  same  as  per  items 

furnished,  $15  jO 

1  1-7  acres  of  land  at  $125  per  acre,  $112  SO. 

Interest  on  s;ime  one   year.  8  50 

Tax  on  same,  50 


$24  56 


Product  of  90  bushels  of  corn  at  65 

cents  per  bushel, 
Corn  fodder, 
Value  of  product 


$58  50 
10  00 


SGS  50 


Net  profit  from  same,  $4.1  94 

The  ground  was  an  old  meadow,  which  had  never  been 
plowed.  Soil,  black  muck,  rather  wet.  It  was  plowed  tlie 
20th  and  21st  days  of  Maj-,  1853,  with  a  double  team,  eight 
inches  deep,  and  was  harrowed  four  times  the  25th  of  May, 
and  was  furrowed  and  planted  three  and  a  half  feet  each 
way,  on  the  2Cth  same  month.  It  was  worked  with  a 
cultivator  twice,  and  with  a  shovel  plow  three  times,  twice 
in  a  row  each  time.  It  was  hoed  twice.  The  corn  was  up 
in  six  days  after  planting,  and  plastered  soon  after  coming 
up.  There  was  no  manure  used.  The  corn  was  cut  up  by 
the  roots  the  24th  of  September,  1853,  and  threshed  the 
15th  of  February,  1854. 

To  Robert  Evans  for  the  best  acre  of  Barley,  two  dol- 
lars. The  yield  being  52  bushels  and  30i  pounds.  The 
previous  crop  was  corn,  .and  plowed  in  the  fall.  Sowed  two 
bushels  to  the  acre  the  30th  of  March  and  harrowed  and 
rolled.  The  seed  was  the  six  rowed  barley.  It  was  har- 
vested the  12th  of  July,  and  threshed  the  8th  of  February, 
1 854.     The  soil  was  a  black  walnut  bottom. 

To  James  Sampson,  for  the  best  field  of  barley,  not  less 
than  three  acres,  three  dollars. 

To  Seth  Pettit,  for  the  best  quarter  acre  of  carrots,  throe 
dollars.  The  yield  on  the  fourth  acre  being  270  bushels. 
Carrots  were  raised  on  the  same  ground  two  years  before 
thin  crop  About  fifteen  or  eighteen  loads  of  manure  were 
spread  on  the  land,  and  plowing  was  eighteen  inches  or 
wore  deep.  The  land  was  a,  chestnut  ridge  of  a  loamy  kind, 
and  the  sowing  was  about  the  middle  of  M.ay,  in  rows  four- 
teen inches  apart. 

Cost  of  tilhxgo  is  estimated  at,  $19  05 

Value  of  carrots,  270  bushels,  at  two  shillings 
per  bushel,  67  50 


Profits,  $48  45 

To  Robert  Evans  for  best  bushel  of  clover  seed,  one 
dollar. 

The  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  who  were  in  at- 
t-endanco,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  constitution 
ami  public  notice  given,  preceded  to  the  election  of  ofiicers 
for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  the  following  persons  were  duly 
elected,  viz: 

President.— STEVUEN  C.  LEE. 

Vice    President. — Philip  Osdorn'e  and  Gkx.  .lonx  Kii,i,- 

'.  VTRICK. 

Recording  Sccrctari/. — James  D.  Di'xt.ap. 

CorrcKpondiny    Secretary. — Wm.  A.  BkoW.V 

Treasurer. — JuDAH   C.   Spenceu. 

Executive  Committee. — Elihu Marvin,  Capt.  John  McLane, 
Robert  Evans,  Conrad  Crown,  Jr.,  Moses  C.  Giddings,  Ilon- 
ry  Sliattuek,  W.  W.  Eaton,  Francis  D.  Strong,  Presley  Mc- 
Creary,  John  M.  Conrad,  Robert  Dunn,  John  Fvans,  .Tr., 
Robert  G.  Dunn,  AV.  II.  Townseud,  Alexander  Taggart,  R. 


R.  Robinson,  Gideon  H.  Wagner,  Isaac  Easton,  Wm.  Cross, 
Wm.  Graham,  Calvin  Leet,  James  S.  Rooney,  P.  F.  I.  Brown, 
Wm.  C.  Weed,  William  Parker,  Robert  Sewell,  Jehial  Tow- 
ner, John  P.armeter,  Peter  E.  Burton,  John  Burton,  Henry 
Gingrich,  John  Scouller,  L.  I.  Baldwin,  Samuel  C.  Stevens, 
James  Sampson,  Joseph  Arbuckle,  James  Winchester,  Jo- 
seph McCord,  Dr.  S.  Dickenson,  Jacob  Fritz;  AVilliam  Sul- 
livan, Frederick  Wittich,  W.  J.  F.  Liddle,  Matthew  R. 
Barr,  B.  B.  Vincent  and  Hugh  Jones. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  from  members  of  the  society, 
from  various  sections  of  our  county,  that  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal is  gradually  winning  its  way  to  popular  favor  in  this  re- 
mote district.  The  field  here  has  been  ao  long  occupied  by 
the  New  York  papers,  that  it  is  difiicult  for  a  new  comer  to 
get  foot-hold  among  us.  Nevertheless,  it  is  so  manifestly 
to  the  advantage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duty  of  every  Penn- 
sylvania farmer,  to  support  fir-it  his  own  State  paper,  and 
then  take  such  other  publications  as  he  may  see  proper,  thai 
I  hope  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant,  when  every  farmer  in 
our  staunch  old  Commonwealth,  will  as  soon  thihk  of  being 
Without  a  Bible  in  his  holise,  as  to  be  without  the  Farm 
Journal. 

At  any  rate,  I  trust  that  every  member  of  the  Erie 
County  Agricultural  Society,  will  feel  it  a  duty  not  only  to 
order  your  Journal  for  himself,  but  will  call  on  his  neighbor 
and  get  his  subscription  also.  With  my  best  wishes  for  the 
Gontiiuied  prosperity  of  your  excellent  work.     I  remain 

Yours  truly,  R.  S.  T. 

Fi>r  tlif  FiiiiM  Ji<';ri'  •! 

Transmutation  of  Plants. 

In  the  Farm  Journal  for  November,  1852,  we  noticed 
a  statement  in  Hover/ s  Magazine,  that  a  Mens.  Fabse 
had  demonstrated,  in  France,  the  curious  fact,  that  by 
seven  successive  crops  a  certain  wild  grass,  called  Aegilops, 
had  been  changed  into  genuine  wheat. 

As  Mr.  HovEY  seemed  to  be  a  convert  to  the  belief  in 
such  transmutation,  we  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
woidd  take  measures  to  procure  specimens  from  Mons. 
Fabre  of  that  remarkable  grass,  showing  its  progress 
each  successive  year,  from  its  original  wild  state  to  per- 
fect wheat.  We  have  waited  anxiously  for  the  demon- 
stration of  tliat  interesting  change  ;  and  hoped  to  hear, 
long  ere  thi.s,  of  the  arrival  of  the  evidences :  but  al- 
though the  ships  are  urged  by  steam,  and  Mr.  Iloveg's 
Magazine  ajipears  monthly,  wc  do  not  learn  that  he  has 
yet  obtained  the  specimens  required  to  establish  the  im- 
portant fact.  If  Mr.  Jloveg  would  at  once  take  the  ef- 
fective measures  to  procure  a  number  of  good  .specimens 
in  the  various  stages  of  progress,  the  naturalists  of  this 
country  would  undoubtedly  be  grateful  for  the  favor; 
and  surely  .specimens  may  be  obtained  of  a  plant  which 
has  been  so  long  under  cultivation.  As  objects  of  natu- 
ral history  are  admitted /;r(;  of  duty,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  little  other  expense  beside  the  freight,  and  thai 
we  will  cheerfully  pay,  if  Mr.  Hoveg  will  only  have  the 
goodness  to  obtain  anthentic  specimens  for  us, — one  or 
more,  if  possible,  of  each  of  the  successive  seven  crops ; 
but,  at  all  events,  good  samples  of  the  entire  plants  in 
their  state  of  perfect  transi.nita'.ion.  Relying  upon  his 
public  spirit,  and  love  of  scientific  truth,  we  shall  hope- 
fully await  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  c.-tablish  the  veri- 
ty of  the  annunciation  formerly  made. 

Speaking  of  transmutation  we  would  add  in  this  con- 
nection, that  we  have  seen  an  account  of  Prof.  Mapes 
having  recently  produced  to  the   Natlonar  Agricultural 
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Society  a  specimen  of  grass,  the  spike  of  -which  was  in 
a  iraimlioH  state — half  icheat  and  half  c/icat,  or  Bromus. 
This  would  be  vei-y  interesting  to  examine,  and  if  the 
Professor  has  any  "more  of  the  same  sort,"  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  he  would  do  a  favor  to  science,  by 
placing  a  fair  sample  with  a  curator  of  the  Ilcrharium, 
at  the  rhiladelphia  Academy,  or  in  some  convenient 
position,  where  amateurs  might  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
it.  D. 

West  Chester,  March,  1851. 


For  the  V&xm  Journal. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Brimstone— Experience  vs.  Theory. 

There  is  an  opinion  abroad,  that  sulphur  introduced 
into  the  body  of  a  fruit  tree,  particularly  into  the  plum 
tree,  the  sap  will  take  up  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phur to  nauseate  the  fly  or  worm  so  as  to  prevent  its  do- 
ing injury  to  the  fruit :  the  only  objection  to  the  use  of 
tlie  sulphur  being  that  it  would  and  did  effect  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit  during  the  whole  time  it  was  being  absorbed. 
Willing  to  try  anything  by  which  there  was  a  chance  of 
keeping  my  plums  on  the  trees  to  ripen,  over  twelve  years 
ago  I  procured  roll  brimstone,  selecting  such  fts  were 
perfectly  smooth  and  round,  bored  a  hole  in  the  body  of 
the  trees  through  the  heait  of  the  exact  size  of  the  roll 
of  brimstone,  which  being  introduced,  a  short  tight  fill- 
ing white  pine  plug  closed  the  hole,  v\"hich  years  since 
was  covered  by  the  bark. 

Now  for  the  result:  we  thought  that  the  tree  was  ben- 
efitted, the  leaves  looked  fresher,  the  fruit  held  on  better, 
was  certainly  better.  But  there  could  be  detected  a  sid- 
phur  fi:ivor,  which  in  time  would  diminish  as  the  brim- 
stone was  diffused  ;  in  short  brimstone  was  the  panacea 
for  plums. 

One  of  these  trees  having  died  this  winter,  it  was  cut 
down  this  day,  and  most  carefully  opened  where  the 
brimstone  was  introduced.  AVhen,  lo  !  there  was  the 
whole  roll,  perfect  as  put  in,  not  even  the  slight  marks 
made  in  moulding  in  the  least  defaced ;  in  short  nothing, 
not  even  gold  itself,  could  have  come  out  from  a  twelve 
years  incarceration  less  changed.  So  my  experience  ex- 
jjiodes  one  humbug.  L. 

Wilmington,  March  13th,  1854. 


lACTOMETES. 


ETJITEE  MOULDS. 
Tliis  cut  represents  a 
^  t.ry  neat  implement  for 
moulding  butter,  in  pound 
(II  two  pound  lumps,  either 
iui-  table  or  market. 


This  is  the  only  instrument  in  use  fur  prop'?rly  testing  tbo 
quality  of  milk  drawn  from  various  cows.  The  tubes  are  of 
glass,  and  are  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame.  The  tubes  being 
divided  and  subdivided  by  tnarks  into  equal  spaces,  are  fill- 
ed to  equal  heights,  each  with  the  milk  of  a  particular  cow. 
When  the  cream  rises,  the  exact  difference  in  the  quantity  is 
readily  determined. 


SPAIN'S    PATENT  ATMOSPHEKIC    BARREL    CHURN. 


This  churn  will  make  more  butter,  of  a  better  quality, 
from  a  given  quantity  of  cream,  than  any  other  now  in 
use. 

It  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  reel  or 
dashers  can  be  removed  (whole)  from  the  inside  of  the 
churn,  by  simply  unscrewing  the  handle  from  the  dasher, 
and  raising  the  handle  end  of  the  dasher  to  the  square  of 
the  hole.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the  dasher  agitates 
the  cream  in  the  centre  as  well  as  the  sides,  giving  it  a  ro- 
tary motion,  and  preventing  the  cream  from  revolving  with 
the  dasher  after  it  becomes  thick.  They  also  gather  the 
butter  quicker  and  better.  They  have  tubes  in  the  lid  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  gas  escape  as  fast  as  it  rises,  and 
also  admit  the  fresh  air  to  pass  freely  through  the  churn 
while  in  operation.  After  churning,  the  dashers  can  be  re- 
moved for  a  perfect  cleaning.  The  churn  is  then  clear  of 
all  impediments  in  the  vray  of  removing  the  butter. 

These  churns  have  taken  two  premiums  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  are  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country  by 
many  experienced  dairymen.  We  are  requested  to  add  that 
P.  Morris  &,  Co.,  northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market 
streets,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  cut,  are  the  sol 
manufacturers  and  agents  in  Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED  GRINDSTONE  HANGINGS. 

The  following  represents  a  grindstone  to  which  improved 
hangings  are  attached.  It  is  turned  by  a  crank  on  one  side 
and  by  a  treadle  on  the  other.  By  means  of  the  treadle  one 
person  is  enabled  to  turn  and  grind  at  the  same  time.  The 
fixtures  are  finished  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  and  are 
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not   only   labor-saving,  but  decidedly  better   than  the   old 
style  of  fixtures. 


For  the  Farm  .Tonmal. 

Guenon's  System  and  James  Gowen. 

Mr.  Editor: — It  seems  equivocal  that  your  corres- 
pondent, •who  styles  himself  "Science,"  should  defer  to 
me,  a  plain  farmer,  while  he  keeps  so  closely  to  his  eru- 
dite character.  Ilis  familiarity  with  Loi'd  Bacon,  Doc- 
tors Parr  and  Franklin,  and  the  Grecian  Philosophy, 
with  his  reliance  upon  the  philosophers  of  the  i:>resent 
daj',  Isaac  Newtown,  of  Chesuut  street,  Philadelphia, 
Marshall  P.  V/ilder,  of  Boston,  and  "the  distinguished 
Professoi'"  John  Wilkinson,  now  of  Gi'eat  Barrington, 
Massachusetts,  make  it  sound  strangelj^  that  he  should 
yield  to  me  in  the  accomplishment  of  writing  or  speak- 
ing. But  he  is,  in  common  parlance,  I  suppose,  only 
"poking  fun  at  me  ;"  be  this  as  it  may,  when  I  see  such 
an  array  of  dead  and  breathing  philosophers  strung  to  a 
cow's  tail,  I  cannot  but  exclaim  with  Hamlet:  "To  what 
base  uses  may  we  come  at  last !"  That  I  should,  as 
"Science"  saj-s,  oppose  my  "ipse  dixit"  to  the  aforesaid 
homogeneous  galaxy  is  no  doubt  verj'  presumptuous,  but 
he  little  knows  how  many  competent  judges  of  cattle  now 
living,  I  could  name,  who  would  be  ready  to  sustain  me 
in  the  position  that  Guenon's  system  is  "sheer  nonsense," 
besides  referring  to  a  proof  that  is  more  than  negative  in 
this,  that  the  best  and  greatest  breeders,  improvers  and 
delineators  of  fine  stock  should,  while  developing  points 
and  defining  standards,  never  have  noticed  or  discovered 
the  escutcheons  and  mii-rors,  so  potent  and  wondrous  in 
reflecting  the  true  properties  of  the  cow  ;  such  men  as 
Bakewell,  Mcynard,  Collings,  Culley,  Bates,  Whitaker, 
Vouatt,  &c.,  &c.,  who,  from  the  care,  pains  and  skill  be- 
stowed by  them  upon  this  branch  of  husbandry,  reduced 
it  to  a  science,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  in  the 
largest  sense  for  their  intelligent  labors  and  commenda- 
ble examples.  Had  any  such  tests  as  are  claimed  for 
the  inin-ors  existed,  they  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  possibly  escaped  the  observations  of  these 
keen,  practical  and  discerning  men,  especially  the  pene- 
trating and  indefatigable  Robert  Bakewell. 

The  mischief  in  adopting  the  mirrors  and  escutcheons 
as  standard  tests  would  be  immense,  because  there  is 
nothing  definite  or  tangible  in  them  ;  they  would  set 
breeding  to  points,  blood  and  properties  at  defiance;  this 
man  would  lose  the  sale  of  a  good  animal,  because  some 
Guenonlte  might  happen  to  conjure  up  for  her  what  he 
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might  conceive  he  saiv  in  her  escutcheon  an  imperfect  mir- 
ror;  the  other  man  would  lose  the  chance  of  having  a 
good  cow  from  the  same  cause,  and  so  on.  No  two  dis- 
giplcs  of  this  school,  if  tried  apart  upon  an  animal  per- 
fectly unknown  to  them,  will  agree  as  to  its  mirror ; 
when  found  at  fault  in  pronouncing  a  perfect  mirror  to 
a  bad  milker,  then  comes  the  tug  at  amending  the  deci- 
sion by  pointing  to  some  hairs,  indefinite  and  obscure  to 
every  one  but  the  conjurer  himself,  who  will  explain  how 
these  hairs  broke  the  line  that  misled  him.  The  sj^stem 
is  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  it  is  really  a  misnomer 
to  call  it  a  system.  It  is  so  vague  and  intangible  as 
gives  rise  to  as  many  illusions,  as  hinted  in  my  former 
communication,  as  the  imagination  may  create,  affording 
a  range  of  opinion  in  determining  the  object,  as  wide, 
as  from  that  of  "a  weasle  to  a  whale;"  it  is,  there- 
fore, as  easy  for  "Science"  or  any  of  the  enlightened,  on 
finding  a  cow  that  makes  from  16  to  18  lbs.  of  butter  in 
a  week,  (facts  that  should  be  taken  not  only  with  many 
grains  of  allowance  but  ounces  and  pounds)  to  apply  to 
such  cows  first  class  mirrors,  and  just  as  easy  to  desig- 
nate others,  which  they  know  don't  give  6  lbs.,  having 
similar  marks,  as  faulty  in  their  mirrors. 

If  what  "Science"  calls  ''facts  and  undisputed  history, 
are,  that  learned  Societies  in  France  subjected  Guenon's 
system  to  the  severest  tests,"  he  should  have  designated 
those  societies,  and  given  the  places  where  those  savans 
experimented  ;  even  had  he  done  this,  still  it  would  not 
be  conclusive.  France  is  a  broad  field,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  a  fantasy  and  vagarj'  have  been  en- 
acted there ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  but  she  can  boast  of 
philosophers  and  professors  of  every  type  and  emblem. 
We  can  ourselves  reckon  not  a  few  self  styled  savans 
and  professors,  who  can  do  up  a  thing  or  two  of  as  nmch 
value  to  themselves  and  the  community  as  the  endorse- 
ment of  Guenon's  theory,  of  which  Nefilin's  pamphlet  is 
a  fact  indisputable. 

I  pass  by  the  personalities  of  "Science,"  as  to  my 
crops  on  paper,  &c.,  with  this  remark  that,  if  he  be  a 
farmer,  let  him  visit  me  and  look  at  my  cattle,  and  into 
my  management,  and  then  judge  for  himself ;  but  I  can- 
not oveidook  so  easily  his  gratuitous  remai'k  of  vulgarity 
applied  to  the  response  I  made  to  him.  The  truth  is, 
the  only  thing  vulgar  in  it  was  the  quotations  I  made 
from  his  refined  and  orthodox  pamphlet,  describing  the 
seat  of  a  first  class,  "lyre  shaped  mirror;"  and  consider- 
ing the  subject,  ground  work  or  text,  no  one,  I  think, 
could  have  handled  it  more  dextrously  to  avoid  defile- 
ment than  I  did.  Let  any  prudent,  disinterested  indi- 
vidual take  up  the  pamphlet  and  pictures,  and  then 
glance  at  my  article,  and  say  whether  I  did  not  treat  the 
matter  with  great  caution  and  delicacy  ?  The  whole 
system  in  fact,  in  all  its  pai-ts  and  tendencies,  is  as  vul- 
gar as  it  is  stupid  and  unmeaning. 

"Science"  seems  to  console  himself  by  answering  my 
question  or  remark,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  Guenon  to 
show  that  there  existed  some  affinity  between  the  curves 
and  lines  of  hairs  ami  the  lactescent  property  of  the  cow, 
by  another  question  to  me,  as  to  the  connection  there  is 
in  this  respect  with  the  muzzle,  eye,  neck,  flank,  <S:c., 
and  in  asking  this  without  answering  mine,  he  exposes 
the  air  blown  foundation  upon  which  Guenon's  system 
rests,  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  answered,  that   these 
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Tines  of  hair  have  no  influence,  or  were  not  influenced 
by  the  milking  property  of  the  cow.  Now  without  pre- 
suming to  be  versed  in  physiology,  I  shall  give  a  cora- 
nion  sense  answer  to  his  question,  which  1  have  no  doubt 
will  be  satisfactory  to  every  experienced  breeder:  that 
there  is  tangible  and  physical  affinity  between  those  parts 
or  points  to  which  a  good  judge  can  address  himself  with 
entire  confidence,  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  animal.  As  thus,  constitution  and  good  health  are 
the  basis  of  good  milking,  as  well  as  of  easy  feeding,  in 
selecting  for  the  latter  we  look  for  its  evidence  mainly  in 
the  shoulder,  chest  and  conformation  of  the  ribs.  I 
need  not  say  why.  In  choosing  for  milking,  the  muzzle 
will  as  invariably  indicate  the  health  of  the  cow  as  to 
feverish  excitement  and  deranged  secretions,  as  nearly 
as  the  pulse  can  indicate  these  conditions ;  this  is  not 
all,  the  muzzle,  with  every  part  of  a  perfect  cow,  and 
consequently  a  good  milker,  should  in  the  extreme  be 
feminine;  hence  the  muzzle,  cheek,  horn,  throat,  neck, 
breast,  crops,  rump,  buttock  and  tail,  should  differ  as 
widely  from  the  bull  or  male  as  possible.  A  bull-headed, 
throaty,  &c.,  cow  will  always  be  a  bad  milker,  not  only 
so,  but  she  will  be  prone  to  breed  bull  calves.  Now  is 
"Science"  answered,  and  can  he  say  that  such  bull- 
necked,  throaty  cows  will  not  be  likely  to  have  such  es- 
cutcheons as  the  most  perfectly  formed  cows.  No  one 
dai-e  answer  tliat,  if  an  escutcheon  was  definite,  or  tangi- 
ble to  handle,  feel  or  measure.  I  need  not  enlarge  fur- 
ther upon  this  point,  for  the  most  simple,  if  unpreju- 
diced, will  perceive  the  reason  why  those  points  or  parts 
are  referred  to  as  indicators  of  the  qualities  of  cattle. 

I  was  about  to  close  here,  when  I  observed  in  another 
part  of  the  Journal,  that  Marshall  P.  AVilder,  President 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  with  Chaun- 
cey  P.  Holcomb,  Esq.,  of  Delaware,  have  been  formally 
arrayed  against  me ;  this,  however,  gives  me  as  little 
or  less  concern  than  that  you  have  been  authorised  to 
resolve  "Science"  into  Mr.  Eusebius  Townsend,  of  West 
Chester.  I  could  call  to  my  support  very  many  reliable 
names  to  sustain  my  position,  but  it  would  savor  too 
much  of  management,  to  my  taste,  to  be  drumming  up  an 
array  to  give  effect,  or  make  an  impression  upon  youi- 
readers.  I  choose  rather  to  go  before  them  upon  the 
simple  merits  of  the  case.  If  my  position  be  sound,  it 
cannot  be  affected  by  all  the  puffs  and  breezes  that  can 
be  directed  against  it.  I  feel  a  confidence  that  the  unu- 
sual efforts  made  to  impair  it,  Vv'ill  only  give  to  my  views 
more  force,  and  secure  for  them  a  m9re  general  accep- 
tance. 

There  is,  however,  a  matter  connected  with  this  late 
denouement  that  bv.comes  me  to  advert  to,  and  that  is 
the  action  of  the  "Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,"  through  a  committee  in  this  connection. 
I  stateri  in  a  former  communication  my  opposition  to  the 
society  having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  with 
the  desi  re  to  absolve  the  society,  in  the  main,  from  the 
pei'ilous  position  the  committee  had  placed  it,  I  most 
ingenuously  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  committee 
had  been  appointed,  and  the  direction  given  to  the  re- 
port published  in  the  jiamphlet,  from  which  nothing 
could  be  inferred  but  an  irregularity  or  precipitancy  that 
sometimes  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  associations; 
this  irregularity  is  manifest  even  as  to  the  names  on  the 


report  as  published.  The  names  of  the  committee  on 
the  minutes  are  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Samuel  C.  Ford,  Isaac  W. 
Roberts,  Samuel  Cooper,  Casper  W.  Sharpless,  Samuel 
Williams,  Dr.  James  A.  McCrea  and  Isaac  Newtown, 
eight  in  all;  four  only  of  these,  not  a  majority,  appear 
to  have  acted;  those  who  did  not  act,  or  who  have  not 
signed  the  report,  are  Isaac  W.  Roberts,  Samuel  Cooper, 
Casper  W.  Sharpless  and  Dr.  James  A.  McCrea.  There 
are  six  names  appended  to  the  report,  two  of  them,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  the  names  composing  the  committee  pro- 
per as  above,  are  informal,  one  of  whom  is  .John  Wilkin- 
son. So  much  for  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  Agri- 
cultural Society,  so  much  relied  upon  by  "Science," — Mr. 
Eusebius  Townsend.  I  reiterate,  that  I  objected  to  any 
committee,  refused  to  appoint  a  committee  on  such  a 
business,  and  stated  that  any  or  all  of  the  members 
might  go  on  their  own  account  if  they  pleased ;  and  that 
I  never  saw  the  report  or  heard  it  read,  until  I  saw  it 
published  in  the  pamphlet,  for  had  it  been  read  before 
me  it  could  not  have  passed.  With  this  I  take  my  leave, 
making  mj  best  bow  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  tail — In  tail  vs.  head,  neck,  &c., 
&c.  Respectfully, 

Mount  Airy,  March,  1854.  JAMES  GOWEN. 


.     Fur  tlic  farm  Journal. 
JERSEY  HOGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  a  strong  prejudice  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  against  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
I  thought  it  might  alter  the  opinion  of  some  such  per- 
sons by  stating  to  them,  through  your  Journal,  the  kind 
of  hogs  we  raise  in  Gloucester  county.  One  of  my 
neighbors.  Mi-.  John  W.  Ilazelton,  killed  a  lot  of  hogs 
two  weeks  ago,  twenty-one  in  number,  and  weighing  as 
follows:  550,  545,  COO,  476,  526,  512,  540,  495,  430, 
584,  494,  531,  485,  472,  577,  571,  489,  429,  455,  563, 
581  pounds,  average  weight  518  lbs.  These  hogs  were 
but  twenty-one  months  old.  Let  those  try  who  can  beat 
this.  But  until  they  do  they  may  do  well  to  cease  sneer- 
ing at  New  Jersey.  PHILLIP  A.  MASON. 

Ilazledell  Farm,  Feb.  22d,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
FARMING  IN  DELAWARE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Upon  a  perusal  of  the  February  number  of 
your  valuable  Journal,  I  observed  a  statement  of  the  crop 
of  wheat  raised  the  pastyear  upon  two  fields  of  my  'Mansion' 
or  "Font  Hill  Farm,"  and  you  desired  to  bear  from  mo  tho 
process  by  which  the  said  fields  were  brought  up  to  their 
present  state  of  productiveness. 

In  answering  this  as  well  as  many  other  inquiries  addres- 
sed to  me  upon  the  subject,  I  propose  doing  so  through  your 
Journal,  which  I  hope  will  bo  satisfactory  to  all.  The  sub. 
ject  of  Agriculture  is  one  upon  which  I  delight  to  converse, 
and  tho  pursuit  enlists  my  greatest  plea.suro;  but  when  cal- 
led upon  for  my  experience  and  practice  to  be  placed  upon  pa- 
per I  fear  it  may  be  wanting  of  interest. 

In  order  fully  to  give  3'ou  my  course  of  improvement  it 
becomes  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  more  elabor- 
ate statement  than  I  should  desire,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  con- 
sidered a  more  expensive  one  tlian  will  be  sanctioned  by 
your  many  Agricultural  readers. 

Tho  two  fields  referred  to  and  upon  which  you  desired  my 
process  of  improvement  I  will  first  confine  myself  to. 

During  tho  spring  of  1847,  one  yearprevious  to  my  getting 
possession  of  tho  farm,  these  fields  were  plowed  for  Oats,  and 
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an  application  of  50  bushels  of  slacked  lime  per  acre,  was 
made,  and  Clovorseed  sown  upon  the  Oats,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Clover  seed  took  root,  consequently  the  fields 
were  sparingly  set  in  grass,  when  the  farm  camo  into  my 
possession ;  early  in  March,  1848,  I  applied  50  bushels  more 
of  my  slacked  lime  per  acre  upon  the  grass  leaving  it  lay 
until  the  following  August,  at  which  time  I  commenced  plow- 
ing for  wheat,  finishing  about  the  first  of  September.  I  then 
applied  upon  these  fields  all  the  barn-yard  manure  I  was 
able  to  make  from  March  1st,  until  August  1st,  (which  as 
you  may  suppose,  was  a  small  quantity,  verj'wtak  and  poor- 
ly raked,)  covering  the  balance  of  the  fields  with  Peruvian  & 
I'atagonian  Guano.  The  following  spring  seeded  1^^  gallons 
of  clover  seed  per  acre.  This  crop  of  wheat  yielded  about 
15  bushels  per  acre.  After  cutting  and  housing  the  wheat, 
from  these  fields  I  applied  50  bushels  more  of  slacked  lime 
[ler  acre  upon  the  sod,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  spring  of 
1851,  at  which  time  I  plowed  the  sod  to  the,depth  of  7  inches 
and  applied  100  bushels  more  of  slacked  lime,  prepared  the 
land  and  tilled  it  in  corn.  The  yield  averaging  about  60 
bushels  per  acre. 

I  then  let  these  fields  remain  over  until  the  fall  of  1852 
(giving  mo  what  we  call  a  corn-stalk  fallow)  I  commenced 
plowing  for  wheat  about  the  first  of  August  and  had  to  en- 
counter a  growth  of  weeds,  averaging  about  4  feet,  these 
weeds  were  all  green  and  in  good  condition  to  plow  under, 
I  attached  ox  chains  to  my  plows  (Beach  PatentNo.lO)  and 
succeeded  in  getting  them  all  under  handsomely;  haying  ap- 
plied Gypsum  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  early  in 
the  morning  whilst  the  dew  was  upon  the  weeds,  taking  care 
not  to  spread  over  more  ground  than  could  be  plowed  during 
the  day;  after  plowing  I  had  spread  at  the  rate  of  80  bushels 
of  wood  ashes  per  acre,  immediately  after  spreading  the  ashes 
had  the  fields  rolled,  10  days  after  I  had  the  ground  harrow- 
ed each  way,  harrowing  the  way  it  was  plowed  first.  In  the 
course  of  10  days  more  I  applied  150  lbs.  of  Peruvian  Guano 
per  acre,  mixing  it  with  the  earth  by  running  cultivators  over 
it.  I  then  fallow  harrowed  it  cross  wise  of  the  cultivating, 
then  rolled  again,  and  commenced  drilling  my  wheat  in  on 
tho  22d  day  of  September  and  finished  on  the  26th,  and  seed- 
ing at  tho  rate  of  2  bushels  per  acre  of  Euteriau  white  wheat, 
the  yield  of  which  was  agreeable  to  your  statement. 

"Font  Hill  Farm"  (or  the  farm   upon  which  I  now  reside) 
I  purchased  in  the  month  of  November,  A.  D.,  1847,  contain- 
ing about  200  acres  of  land,  all  arable.  The  farm  was  in  the 
most  delapidated  condition  and  exceedingly   barren,  but  on 
account  of  its  desirable  soil  and  location,  being  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  thriving  town  of  Smyrna,  I  was    induced 
to  purchase  it  at  a  cost  of  nine  thousand  dollars.     The  whole 
tract  including  buildings  having   been  rented  for  years  pre- 
vious for  the  sum  of  eight}'  dollars  per  annum.     I  obtained 
possession  of  it  the  first  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1848,  and  the 
first  object  I  desired  was  to  inclose  and  divide  it  into   fields 
with  the  best  Chesnut  and  white  Oak  fence,  which  I  accom- 
]ilished  by  the  following  winter  at  the  expense  of  $1500  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year  spread  25000    bushels  of  the  I 
best  Schuylkill  and  North  River  Lime  upon  it  covering  every  | 
aero  at  the  rate  of  over  100  bushels.     About  thirty  acres  of  I 
which  I  also  covered  with  labratory  refuse  at  the  rate  of  100  ' 
bushels  per  iicre,  besides  spreading  .SOOO  bushels  of  good  Bos-  i 
ton  wood  ashes  and  using  teutons  of  Peruvian  Guano.  From  , 
these  applications  I  derived   great  benefit,    all  of  my  crops 
showing  a  considerable  increase.  ! 

My  crop  of  corn,  was  planted  upon  an  old  sedge  field  and 
the  most  remote  from  the  buildings,  containing  90  acres. 
This  field  had  been  cultivated  but  twice  for  twenty  years 
previous,  the  greatest  yield  from  either  tillage  as  I  was 
credibly   informed  being   but   5  bushels  of  corn    per  acre. 


The  course  I  pursued  was  to  spread  50  bushels  of  slaked  lime 
per  acre  on  the  sedge  before  plowing  and  50  bushels  of  do. 
together  with  50  bushels  of  good  wood  ashes  per  acre  imme- 
diately after  plowing,  and  beforerolling  and  harrowing.  Af- 
ter having  the  land  marked  out  for  planting,  I  had  dropped, 
a  small  portion  of  Peruvian  Guano  in  the  hill,  covering  it  first 
with  earth,  then  had  tho  corn  dropped  and  covered  by  hoes. 
After  the  corn  came  up  and  we  had  finished  replanting  it, 
I  had  the  earth  leveled  down  by  passing  fallow  harrow  up 
and  down  the  rows  :  my  tillage  then  was  entirely  with  cul 
tivators,  with  the  exception  of  hoeing  it  once.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  outlay  at  first  I  considered  I  was  well  remun- 
erated, having  gathered  and  housed  that  fall  ?>oOO  bushels  of 
corn  or  an  average  of  about  37  bushels  per  acre,  leaving  the 
land  in  an  improved  condition  equal  the  whole  cost  of  tho 
applications  or  outlay.  During  the  autumn  of  18481  conclud- 
ed to  move  upon  the  farm  and  immediately  employed  work- 
men and  had  tho  dwelling  and  kitchen  thorough.lj-  repared 
and  painted,  and  commenced  occupying  it  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  A.  D,  1849.  After  having  got  settled  down  upon  it 
and  taking  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  the  land,  ad- 
ded to  my  experience  of  the  past  year,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  pursue  for  two  or  three  years  a  hard  course  of  tillage,  be- 
sides employ  much  extra  labor  iu  order  to  eradicate  the  per- 
nicious weeds  and  distructive  insects  with  which  the  land 
did  abound.  Pursuing  this  hard  course  of  tillage  I  made 
liberal  applications  of  Lime,  Guano,  Labratorj'  refuse,  wood 
ashes,  barn  yard  and  stable  manures,  and  bj'  reference  find 
up  to  this  time  I  have  used  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  lime, 
twenty  thousand  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  fifty  tons  of  guano, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  concentrated  fertilizers,  and  cover- 
ing all  the  land  over  twice  or  thrice  with  stable  and  barn- 
j'ard  manures,  and  plowing  under  green  crops  of  buck- wheat 
oats  and  clover. 

This  course  of  tillage  prevented  ray  being  able  to  get  into 
a  regular  system  of  cultivation  as  soon  as  would  be  generally 
desired. 

The  past  two  years  I  have  allotted  about  50  acres  for 
standing  pasture  or  grazing  land,  50  do.  for  mowing' about 
50  do.  for  corn,  40  do.  for  wheat,  5  do.  for  jjotatoes  and  5  do. 
for  orchard  and  truck  patch.  My  crops  now  are  about  80  tons 
of  hay,  12  to  1500  bushels  of  wheat,  3000  bushels  of  corn, 
600  to  800  Potatoes,  a  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  besides 
fattening  from  40  to  50  western  bullocks.  The  property  cul- 
tivated must  improve  and  increase  in  crops  without  further 
outlay  for  years  to  come. 

I  was  obliged  to  add  building  to  building  as  the  increase 
of  my  crops  demanded  it  which  now  comprise  every  building 
requisite,  viz:  stable  for  8  horses,  36  by  23  feet,  cow-sheds 
12  by  17  feet,  with  calf  house,  stalls  mangers  and  chains  for 
12  cows.  Granary  and  Corn-cribs;  Barn  and  Corn-cribs 
in  which  can  be  housed  3000  bushelsof  Corn  and  1500 bush- 
els of  Wheat,  Hay  house  and  Wheat  house  each  50  bj-  23  ft. 
Beef  house  for  stall  feeding  60  bj'  17  feet,  12  feet  overshoot, 
stalls  for  ten  bullocks,  with  gates,  halters  &c.,  and  food  room 
at  one  end,  ox-shed  with  stalls  and  gates,  for  6  head,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  stabling  for  Brood  mares  and  Colts,  waggr.n 
and  cart  sheds.  Carriage  houses  tool  house  (to. 

The  Barn  Yard  is  conveniently  divided  into  four  yard.=,  in 
order  to  separate  the  diS'erent  cattle  and  horses,  and  each 
yard  well  supjilied  with  water,  and  is  imloscd  by  builil- 
ings  and  board  fences,  with  shedding  around  and  through 
it  to  shelter  tho  stock,  under  which  are  good  oak 
manger.s,  besides  square  mangers  and  good  racks  about 
and  over  it. 

The  Dwelling  House  is  a  two  storj'  brick,  with  a  large  and 
commodious  Kitchen  attached,  both  of  which  have  under- 
gone a  thorough  repair  and  painting,  situated  conveniently 
is  a  good  smoko  house,  ice  house,  wood  and  ))oultrj'  house. 
In  order  to  make  the  situation  a  desirable  place  of  residence, 
my  cfl'orts  have  been  directed  to  transplanting  fruit  and  or- 
namental trees,  evergreens,  shrubbery.  Three  acres  are  now 
occupied  with  apple  and  peach  trees  of  the  most  choice  fruit 
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selected  with  a  view  of  quality  and  rotation  of  crops,  (from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest)  also  a  great  variety  of  choice 
pears,  cherries,  apricots,  quinces  and  plumbs.  The  garden 
is  largo  well  laid  off  and  abounds  iu  the  best  variety  of 
raspliorrief,  strawberries,  grajjes,  goosberries,  currants,  &c., 
and  is  adoriKMl  with  choice  roses  and  tlowers.  The  yards 
are  neatly  laid  out  and  decorated  with  shrubbery,  evergreens, 
ornamental  trees,  <tc. 

This  farm  is  now  offered  to  the  public  at  Private  Sale.  A 
situation  placed  contiguous  to  such  a  thriving  enterprising  and 
moral  town  as  Smyrna,  affording  a  market  to  all  kinds  of 
produce,  as  romuueralive  as  Philadelphia  prices,  with  few 
exceptions,  and  a  daily  communication  by  Steamboats  to 
Philadelphia,  is  not  often  in  the  market.  The  many 
advantages  itposesses,  are  too  numerous  to  place  upon  paper. 
Persons  desirous  of  such  a  situation  as  a  place  of  residence 
would  do  well  to  call  and  examine  for  themselves. 

Daniel  Cummins. 

"Font  Hill,"  near  Smyrna.  March  14,  1851. 

N.  B. — The  course  of  improvement  which  I  adopted  is 
one,  in  all  probabilitj^,  that  will  not  meet  with  the  views  of 
the  great  mass  of  Agricidturists,  more  particularly  those 
who  are  dependent  solely  upon  the  product  of  our  poor,  im- 
poverished and  worn  out  farms. 

Where  persons  have  the  means,  or  the  abilibity  to  persue 
a  fast  or  rapid  course  of  improvement,  I  certainly  should 
recommend  a  liberal  outlay  at  once,  being  thoroughly  and 
satisfactorily  convinced  in  two  instances,  where  I  have  im- 
proved tracts  of  land  worn  out  and  impoverished,  and  that 
proof  based  upon  correct  accounts  kept  of  expenditures,  iu- 
chiding  interests,  &c.,  that  the  first  cost  added  to  improve- 
ments, (where  the  improvements  are  confined  principally  to 
application  upon  the  soil)  will  pay  an  interestof  10  per  cent, 
easier  than  the  land  in  its  original  worn  out  condition  will 
I)ay  an  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

My  views  upon  the  most  economical  and  safe  plan  to  be 
pursued  by  persons  who  .are  solely  dependent  as  stated  above, 
■would  be,  first  apply  Guano  to  wheat,  sow  clover  seed  upon 
wheat,  plaster,  clover,  and  apply  lime  upon  the  sod,  and  let 
remain  not  less  than  12  months. 


Mapes  in  this  case,  for  our  most  learned  agrieulturist.s  some- 
times fall  into  great  errors,  which  careful,  practical,  life-long 

farmers  readily  detect. 

«9* 

Bushel  and  Acre. 

What  difference  is  there  in  the  United  States  bushel  .and 
the  English — also  in  the  acre  of  the  two  countries  ?  Ana. 
The  standard  bushel  of  the  United  States  is  the  same  as  the 
"Winchester  bushel,"  which  was  the  standard  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VII  to  1826,  and  contains  2150.4 
cubic  inches.  The  present  standard  in  England  is  the  "Im-  . 
perial  bushel,"  which  contains  2218.192  cubic  inches,  being 
within  a  fraction  of  68  cubic  inches  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.     The  acre  is  the  same  in  both  countries. 


Wheat  vs.  Cheat  Again. 

[We  take  the  following  extract  from  a  communication  by 
our  friend  Jacob  Gundy,  Esq.,  of  Union  county,  in  the 
Lewisburg  Chronicle:] 

Mr.  Epitor  : — I  see  in  your  paper  of  to-day  a  statement 
that  Prof.  Mapes  had  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Wheat  and 
Chess  growing  upon  the  same  head,  and  asking  for  the  expe- 
rience uf  farmers  on  the  subject. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  made  this  a  matter  of  special  at- 
tention, and  my  experience  is  that  wheat  will  not  degenerate 
to  chess,  under  any  circumstances. 

A  microscopic  investigation  of  the  head  exhibitedby  Prof. 
Mapes  might  perhaps  reveal  a  deception,  and  it  would  not 
be  the  first  time  that  fraud  has  been  used  to  prove  that  wheat 
will  turn  to  cheat. 

When  I  was  in  Washington,  nearly  two  years  ago,  D.  Lee, 
Jr.,  informed  me  that  some  of  the  agricultural  societies  in 
'York  State  had  offered  $100  to  any  pei-son  who  would  pro- 
duce a  stalk  on  which  the  two  kinds  of  grain  were  growing 
at  the  same  time.  Two  stalks  were  offered  for  the  prize. 
One  was  found,  however,  to  have  a  head  of  wheat  glued 
upon  a  stalk  of  cheat  at  a  nicely-fitted  joint,  and  a  thread 
run  through  the  head  and  stalk  to  the  root,  to  hold  it  well 
ton-ether.  The  next  specimen,  however,  was  thought  to  be 
genuine :  there  was  certainly  wheat  and  cheat  mixed  on  the 
same  head.  But  after  a  closer  examination  it  was  found  that 
the  chess  was  pasted  in  the  wheat  by  a  paste  of  the  same 
color  as  the  straw,  and  it  was  so  well  done  that  it  required 
the  closest  scrutiny  with  the  microscope  to  detect  the  fraud. 

Such  an  imposition  may  have  been   practiced  upon  Prof. 


Nitric  Acid,  a  Source  of  Nitrogen  in  Plants. 

The  source  from  which  plants  obtain  nitrogen,  which  is 
now  recognised  as  one  of  their  most  important  elements, 
has,  from  the  first  recognition  of  its  importance,  been  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  Latterlj',  however,  chemists  and  physiolo- 
gists have  pretty  unanimously  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  large  (perh.aps  the  largest)  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegeta- 
bles is  derived  from  ammonia  ;  whilst  much  discussion  has 
been  carried  on  as  to  the  question,  Is  any  part  of  their  nitro- 
gen yielded  by  nitric  acid  ? 

Firstly.  The  prduction  of  nitric  acid  in  the  atmosphere 
during  thunder-storms  is  a  certain,  not  a  questionable  fact ; 
and  the  scale  on  which  it  is  produced  is  such  as  to  necessi- 
tate its  recognition  as  a  portion  of  the  azotised  food  of  plants. 
That  this  should  have  been  questioned  is  perha)is  not 
strange,  for  the  newly  discovered  truth  thatammonia  is  gen- 
erally present  in  the  air  could  scarcely  fail  to  throw  into 
temporary  oblivion  the  equally  important  truth  that  nitric 
acid  is  generally  tliero  also.  The  name  of  the  great  living 
chemist  Leibig  is  identified  with  one  discovery,  and  the 
great  dead  chemist  Cavendish,  with  the  other ;  and  vv'o  must 
not  grudge  that  the  greater  interest  should  be  felt  by  most 
in  the  doings  of  the  great  living  philosopher.  But  assured- 
ly it  is  not  necessarj' to  set  the  two  truths  against  each  other 
as  if  they  were  mutually  incompatible,  or  in  anj^  respect 
contradictor}'.  On  the  other  hand  I  believe  they  are  com- 
plementarj',  and  form  an  essential  and  manifest  part  of  the 
harmonious  adjustment  which  we  everywhere  perceive 
guarding  plants  and  animals  against  imperfect  nourishment 
or  decay. 

Secondly.  As  for  the  proposition  that  the  ammonia  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  converted  by  simple  oxidation,  as  iu  the  pro- 
cess of  nitrification  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  nitric 
acid,  I  might  leave  it  unconsidered,  for  my  concern  is  simply 
with  nitric  acid,  not  with  its  source.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  admit  the  probability  of  atmospheric  ammonia  undergoing 
a  convertion  into  nitric  acid;  for  although  one  condition  es- 
sential to  nitrification  in  the  soil,  namely,  the  presence  of  al- 
kali or  alkaline  earth,  is  wanting,  j'et,  from  what  is  known 
of  the  intense  oxidizing  power  of  oxone,  we  may  well  believe 
that  when  it  is  developed  in  the  air,  as  it  so  certainly  and 
frequentlj'  is,  it  will  compel  the  conversion  of  ammonia  into 
nitric  acid.  It  will  presently,  indeed  appear  that  from  the 
recent  researches  of  Barrel,  it  is  probable  that  nitric  acid  is 
generated  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  expense  of  ammonia.  If 
this,  however  be  the  case,  then  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
in  addition  to  thunder-storms,  a  force  is  constiintly  at  work 
in  the  air  producing  nitric  acid,  and  further,  that  this  force 
is  constantly  removing  from  the  atmosphere  the  ammonia  on 
which  plants  are  supposed  to  be  solely  dependent  for  nitrogen. 

Thirdly,  Rain  water  is  often  found  to  contain  nitric  acid 
in  combination  of  different  bases. 

Fourthly.  It  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  century 
that  many  springs  contain  nitrates. 

Fifthly.  It  is  now  univers.ally  admitted  that  whatever 
nitrogenous  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  exposed  to  the  air 
along  with  alkaline  bases,  nramouia  is  developed,  and  then 
oxidised  into  nitric  acid,  Avhich  combines  with  the  b.ases. 
Now,  those  conditions  nre  extensively  realised  .all  over  the 
globe,  both  in  cultivated  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  land  ; 
and  in  the  w.armer  regions  of  the  earth,  where  decomposition 
proceeds  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  the  production  of  nitre 
in  the  soil  is  conptiint  and  immense.  India  alone  furnishes 
Great  Britain  with  all  the  nitre  needed  for  her  gunpowder. 

Sixthlv.     The  most  marked  nitrous  districts  of  India  are 
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celebrated  for  their  fertility,  provided  a  due  supply  of  water 
is  furnished  to  them. 

Seventhly.  The  alkaline  nitrates  dissolved  in  water,  and 
not  employed  in  too  strong  solutions,  have  been  found  great- 
ly to  quicken  the  growth  of  plants  ;  and  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
which,  from  its  cheapness,  is  most  accessible,  is  daily  coming 
into  greater  use  among  our  farmers.  In  the  current  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  will  bo 
found  the  last  of  a  series  of  papers  on  this  subject,  in  which 
the  virtues  of  nitrate  of  soda,  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  growth  of  Wheat  yielded  by  a  field  manured  with  it,  are 
placed  by  Mr.  Pusoy,  above  those  of  ammonia. 

AVhatever  else,  however,  is  doubtful  this  is  certain,  and  is 
acknowledged  by  Chemists  of  every  school,  viz :  that  a 
plant  is  like  a  blast  furnace,  which  the  sun  kindles  every 
day  into  full  action  ;  and  that  no  oxide  can  pass  through 
such  an  apparatus  without  risking  the  loss  of  all  its  oxj'gen. 
With  what  consistency,  then,  can  it  be  contended  that  water 
carbonic,  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  cannot  pass  through  a 
plant  in  the  presence  of  sunshine,  without  being  deprived  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  their  oxygon,  but  that  the  much  more 
easily  deoxidised  nitric  acid,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will 
not  suffer  deoxidation  ?  It  might  as  well  be  affirmed  that  a 
blast  furnace  may  be  competent  to  reduce  the  refractory  ox- 
ide in  iron,  and  yet  be  iucompatont  to  reduce  the  easily 
reducible  oxide  of  lead. 

Teachers  of  Chemistry  appear  to  bo  reluctant  to  admit 
two  sources  of  nitrogen  for  plants,  because  it  complicates 
their  statements,  and  multiplies  their  formula;  ;  but  the  par- 
tial representations  of  truth,  to  which  all  teachers  are  com- 
pelled, however  catholic  in  spirit,  can  never  justify  the  ex- 
pression of  one  sided  views,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  multi- 
form unity  of  nature.  Those,  moreover,  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  trace  back  all  azotised  vegetable  compounds  to 
ammonia,  need  only  postulate  that  nitric  acid  having  been 
deoxidised  into  nitrogen,  that  element  mixes  with  hydro- 
gen to  form  ammonia,  before  any  organic  compound  is  devel- 
oped ;  and  thereafter  they  may  carry  out  the  ammonia  theory 
as  before.  Such  a  conversion  of  nitric  acid  into  ammonia  is 
not  hypothetical,  for  it  can  be  readily  effected  by  diluting 
the  acid  largely  with  water,  and  dissolving  zinc  in  it. 

It  would  consist  with  the  modesty  of  true  science  to  be  less 
dogmatic  than  we  generally  are  on  the  phenemeua  which 
occur  within  the  inscrutable  recesses  of  a  living  plant ;  and 
the  probability  of  its  being  able  to  employ  as  food  various 
aaotised  as  well  as  other  compounds.  If,  however,  we  are  re- 
quired to  reduce  to  its  simplest  chemical  expression  the 
conclusion  to  which  our  present  science  warrants  regarding 
the  inorganic  origin  of  the  nitrogen,  so  essential  to  plants, 
we  must  not  say  that  only  ammonia,  or  only  nitric  acid  is  its 
source,  but  that  both  are  ;  or  in  a  word,  that  the  chief  mine- 
ral or  inorganic  representative  and  parent  of  a  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  plants  and  animals  is  the  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
Paper  by  Dr.  Wilson,  in  Translations  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety at  Edinburgh. 
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AD  INTERIM  FRUIT  REPORT. 

FEURtJARV  21,   1854. 
To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society: 

The  Fruit  Committee  respectfully  present  their  usual 
monthly  Ad  Interim  Report,  in  relation  to  the  Pomogioal  ob- 
jects submitted  to  their  examination  since  the  last  stated 
meeting  of  the  Society, 

Wortley  Hall  Seedling — from  J.  Fiske  Allen,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts. — Mr,  Allen  considers  this  Grape  far  before 
all  others  for  the  retarding  house.  The  Wortley  Hall  Seed- 
ling has  some  resemblance  to  the  West's  St.  Peter's.  The 
berry  of  the  former,  however  is  more  oval  in  form,  and  has  a 
thicker  skin.  Bunch,  seven  and  a  half  inches  long  by  three 
and  a  half  broad;  shouldere<l ;  berries  loose  on  the  bunch  ; 
berr}-,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  two-thirds  wide;  form, 
oval;  color,  bluish  black;  skin,  thick;  flesh,  solid;  flavor, 
sweet,  and  somewhat  vinous;  quality,  taking  into  considera- 
its  long-keeping  property,  "very  good." 

Newtown  Pippin  Apple — from  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  President 
of  the  Alton  Horticultural  Society,  Illinois.  These  were  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  variety  that  we 
have  seen  for  many  years.  They  were  more  conical  in  form 
than  those  we  ordinarily  meet  with.     Quality,  "best." 

Gnllet  Apple — from  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Alton,  Hlinois — Spec- 
imens variable  in  form  and  external  appearance  ;  one  speci- 
men resembling  Pryor's  Red.  Size  large,  from  three  and 
one-eighth  inches  long  by  three  and  seven-eighths  broad,  to  I 


two  and  seven-eighths  by  three  and  three-eighths;  form,  ob- 
late inclining  to  conical,  sometimes  oblong  ;  color,  brown  in 
stripes,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  with  numerous  grey 
dots,  and  occasionally  a  few  green  russet  blotches ;  stem, 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  slender,  often  short  and 
thick,  inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow,  sometimes  open  cavity ; 
calyx,  medium,  set  in  a  small,  often  rather  wide,  shallow  ba- 
sin; core,  small;  seed,  small,  dark  brown,  acute-ovate;  flesh 
fine  texture,  juicy;  flavor,    pleasant;  quality,  "very  good," 

The  Gilpin  or  Carthouae  Apple — from  Dr.  Hull,  Alton,  Illi- 
nois.— Specimens  not  true  to  name.  The  variety  being  un- 
known to  us,  we  annex  the  following  description  of  it :  Size, 
under  medium,  two  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  by- 
two  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad  ;  form,  conical,  broad- 
est at  the  base ;  color,  mottled  and  stripped  with  red,  and 
interspersed  with  many  grey  dots;  stem,  half  inch  long  by 
one  ninth  thick,  inserted  in  an  open,  accuminate  cavity,  slight- 
ly russeted;  calyx,  medium,  set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep  basin; 
flesh,  crisp,  juicy  ;  flavor,  pleasant ;  quality,  "good." 

lianle's  Janet — from  Dr.  Hull,  Alton,  Illinois. — Size,  medi- 
um, two  and  seven-eighths  inches  long  by  three  broad;  form 
roundish  ;  color,  mottled  and  striped,  with  pale  red  on  a 
greenish  yellow  ground ;  stem,  slender,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long  by  one-tenth  thick,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  accumi- 
nate cavity  ;  calj^x,  medium,  set  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin ; 
flesh,  greenish  white,  fine  texture,  tender,  juicy  ;  flavor,  ex- 
cellent; quality,  "very  good." 

Heading  Pear — from  Nicholas  Lott,  Reading. — This  fine 
native  winter  pear  we  have  repeatedly  noticed  in  our  Ad  In- 
terim Reports.     Specimens  not  as  largo  as  usual. 

Pears  fur  their  nomc^-from  Nicholas  Lott,  Reading. — 
These  were  large  speciraens  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  fami- 
liarly known  in  this  country  as  the  Pound  Pear. 

Orange  PippinsandDumpling  Apijles — from  Nicholas  Lott, 
Reading. — In  former  Reports  we  have  noticed  both  of  these 
varieties. 

Keim — from  Mrs.  Kessler,  Reading. — The  late-keeping 
native  apple  has  been  noticed  in  several  of  cur  previous  Ad 
Interim  Reports.     Several  from  Mrs.  Kessler  very  fine. 

A  Strawberry  Plant  in  Pot — from  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan. — 
This  plant  contained  one  ripe,  perfect  berry ;  size,  large, 
nearly  throe  and  three-forths  inches  in  its  horizontal  circum- 
ference ;  form,  roundish  ;  color,  brick-dust  red,  with  brown- 
ish seed  set  in  superficial  indentations.  Besides  this  ripe 
berry,  it  had  on  it  four  deformed  and  defective  unripe  ones, 
and  eight  abortive  flowers.  The  anthers,  that  were  still  visi- 
ble, shewed  it  to  be  a  staminate  variety  ;  and  bj'  some  of  tho 
Committee  it  was  considered  the  Gushing.  With  this  plant 
the  following  letter  to  the  Committee  was  received  on  the  9th 
instant: — 

"To  the  Fruit    Committee  of  the   Pennsylvania   Hortienltural 
Society : 

"Gentlemen  : — In  seeking  the  name  of  the  Strawberry 
sent  herewith,  I  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection. 
Last  spring  I  exhibited  before  the  Society  three  plants,  as  I 
believed  of  the  same  variety  as  this.  One  plant  having  all 
the  flowers  pistillate,  another  all  hermaphrodite  ;  the  third 
having  both  pistillate  and  hermphrodite.  By  direction  of  tho 
Society  my  remarks  sent  with  the  plants  were  printed. 
Friends  at  a  distance  subsequently  came  forward,  who  expres- 
ed  an  opinion  that  my  plants  could  not  be  'Hovey's  Seedling,' 
must  be  some  variety  in  which  the  power  to  varj'  in  its  sex- 
sexual  character  was  a  "characteristic"  feature.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  observe  that  if  this  variety  he  not  Ilovey's — a 
strawberrj'  that  bears  abundantly,  will  produce  fruit  averag- 
ing from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference — 
not  only  in  its  natural  season,  but  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary, and  hermaphrodite  in  its  sexual  character,  is  at  least 
equal  to  Hovey's.  The  history  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  is  concerned,  is  as  follows:  When  I  took  charge 
of  this  establishment,  in  1852,  a  largeplantation  of  strawber- 
ries had  been  made  the  proceeding  fall,  and  which  were  giv- 
en up  to  me  as  a  new  bed  of  Ilovey's  Seedlings.  The  plants 
being  set  eighteen  inches  apart,  afforded  good  opportunity 
for  observation.  On  their  first  flowering  every  one  that  flow- 
ered up  to  a  certain  date,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of 
them,  bore  pistillate  blossoms.  There  being  no  others  on  tho 
place,  and  being  at  that  time  myself  a  firm  believer  in  the 
"unchanging"  theory,  I  mentioned  to  my  esteemed  emidoyer 
the  fix  we  were  in,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  procuring 
at  once  some  staminate  varieties.  A  week  or  so  afterwards 
he  being  at  Springbrook,  we  examined  (he  bed  together, 
when  little  else  but  hermaphrodites  were  to  be  found.     This 
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suggested  to  me  the  experiments  you  are  already  advised  of.  j 
Tlie  plant  from  which  this  fruit  was  obtained  was    from   a 
jilant  marked  while  in  flower  last  spring.     It  is  a  very  weak  j 
plant,  as  you  will  perceive  by  its  inability  to  bring  to  perfoc- 
tion,  at  this  early  season  of  the  year,  the  other  very  few  flow- 
ers that  opened,  and  that  it  was  hermaphrodite  you  will  read-  j 
ily  perceive  by  the  dead  stamens  at  the  base  of  the  fruit.     In 
its  natural  season  of  fruiting  the  color  is  deep  crimson. 

"Very  respectfully,  ' 

"THOMAS  MEEIIAN. 
Mr.  Meehan  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  estimable,  j 
intelligent,  and  scieutitic  cultivators.  His  honesty  and  in-  j 
tegrity,  wo  are  fully  convinced,  would  not  suffer  him  to  ad- 
vance an  opinion  the  soundness  of  which  he  did  not  most  con- 
scientiously believe.  And  by  all  who  know  him  it  is  freely 
admitt<>d  that  his  views  on  horticultural  subjects  are  remarka- 
bly correct.  Entertaining,  as  we  do,  these  opinions  of  Mr. 
Meehan,  we  regretted  the  appearance  of  his  communication 
to  the  Society,  on  the  17th  of  March,  185:{,  respecting  the 
changablo  sexual  character  of  Ilovey's  Seedling  Strawberry. 
Being  persuaded  that  he  had  been  led,  unintentionaly,  into 
error,  we  were  unwilling  to  take  any  action,  officially  or  in- 
dividually, in  regard  to  his  communication,  under  a  convic- 
tion thathis  acknowledged  discernment,  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence would  eventually  enable  him  to  discover  the  unsound- 
ness of  his  experiments,  and  cause  him  unhesitatingly  to  re- 
pudiate them.  His  letter  has,  however,  now  brought  the  mat- 
ter fully  before  us,  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  no  longer  at 
liberty  to  decline  its  investigation.  In  the  paper  readbefore 
the  Society,  and  referred  to  in  his  letter  to  the  Committee,  he 
broadly  asserts  thatHovey's  Seedling  may  be  made  staminate 
or  pistillate,  at  pleasure,  by  cultivation.  In  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion, he  exhibited  three  plants,  each  in  a  separate  pot — 
one  having  none  but  pistillate  blossoms :  the  second  none 
but  hermaphrodite  blossoms  ;  the  third  containing  blossoms 
some  of  which  were  pistillate  and  the  others  hermaphrodite; 
and  these  several  sexual  differences  he  attributed  entirely  to 
cultivation.  Now,  if  each  one  of  these  three  plants  was  a 
genuine  Ilovey's  Secdly,  Mr.  Meehan  has  most  unquestion- 
ablj'  and  conclusively  established  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
for  which  he  contends.  The  vital  question,  then,  to  be  solv- 
ed is,  was  each  of  these  plants  a  genuine  Ilovey's  Seedling? 
This  point  wo  will  now  examine.  In  the  communication  to 
the  Society  no  evidence  of  their  genuineness  is  presented, 
apart  from  the  simple  statement  that  they  were  Ilovey's  Seed- 
ling. On  this  point,  however,  the  letter  to  the  Committee 
does  not  leave  us  so  much  in  the  dark.  So  far,  however, 
from  establishing  their  genuineness,  it  furnishes  strong 
grounds  for  a  contrary  belief.  For  in  it  Mr.  Meehan  gives 
us  their  history  in  the  following  words :  "When  I  took 
charge  of  this  establishment,  (Springbrook),  in  1852,  a 
large  jilantntion  of  strawberies  had  been  made  the  preced- 
ing fall,  and  which  were  given  up  to  me  as  a  new  bed 
of  Hovey's  Seedling."  Subsequently,  in  speaking  of  the 
plants  in  this  bed,  he  emphatically  assures  us  "there  were 
no  others  on  the  place."  This  bed  then  was  the  source 
■whence  Mr.  Meehan  obtained  the  plants  with  which  he  ex- 
perimented. And  the  only  evidence  he  had  that  they  were 
Hovey's  Seedling  was  that  they  were  given  up  to  him  as 
Buch.  In  this  stage  of  the  investigation  it  is  of  some  conse- 
quence to  know  whether  this  bed  was  made  by  a  person  in 
whose  honesty  and  accuracy  implicit  confidence  could  be  re- 
posed. It  is  known  that  Thomas  Ryan's  successor,  and  Mr. 
Meehan's  immediate  predecessor,  was  gardener  to  Mr.  Copo 
in  the  fall  of  1851,  when  the  above-mentioned  bed  was  set 
out :  but  wo  question  whether  Mr.  Cope  or  Mr.  Meehan  will 
say  that  he  was  entitled  to  such  confidence.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  there  were  a  number  of  varieties  at  Spring- 
brook  the  year  before.  On  referring  to  the  proceedings  of 
our  Society  for  March,  1850,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ben.  Dan- 
iels exhibited  a  'bed'  containing  the  following  sixvarieties  of 
strawberries,  vix  :  Hovey's  Seedling,  British  Queen,  Buist's 
Early  May,  Keen's  Seedling,  Sciota,  and  Cushing.  At  that 
meeting  the  proceedings  also  show  that  the  fruit  Committee 
awarded  "a  special  premium  of  ten  dollars  to  Ben.  Daniels, 
gardener  to  C.  Cope,  for  the  magnificent  display  of  straw- 
berries, embracing  several  foreign  and  native  varieties."  It 
is  barely  possible  that  all  these  plants,  embracing  six  varie- 
ties, were  in  some  way  or  other  lost :  but  is  it  probable  that 
such  was  the  case  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  probable  as  they  formed 
so  attractivea  featureat  the  March  meeting,  andexcitedatthe 
time  such  universal  admiration,  that  they  wore  not  only  re- 
tained but  that  they  had  increased  in  numbers  ;  and  that 
some  of  them  were  used  in  making  the  "new  bed  of  Hovey's 


Seedling  "  in  the  fall  of  1851.  For  we  have  the  positive  as- 
surrance  of  Mr.  Meehan  that  there  were  no  strawberries  at 
Springbrook  when  he  took  charge  of  it  in  1852,  except  those 
contained  in  the  bed  whence  he  took  the  plants  with  which  his 
experiments  were  conducted.  But  even  admitting  that  this 
bod  was  made  entirelj'  from  a  plantion  which  originally  were 
undoubted  Hovey's  Seedling,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
bed  contained  none  but  genuine  plants  of  this  kind.  For  no 
bed,  of  any  variety,  can  exist  for  two  or  three  consecutive 
years  in  a  bearing  state  without  having  its  purity  more  or 
less  impaired  by  accidental  Seedlings.  Many  of  the  seed, 
that  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground,  vegetate  and  produce 
plants — some  of  which  will  differ  from  their  maternal  parent 
in  sexual  organization,  time  of  infloreseene,  period  of  matur- 
ity, and  in  various  other  particulars.  We  have  seen  straw- 
berry seed,  that  were  planted  in  midsummer,  produce  plants 
that  bore  fruit  the  very  next  year.  There  is  no  certainty 
therefore,  that  all  the  jilants  in  a  be<l  are  of  one  kind,  unless 
thej'  are  all  produced  by  runners  from  a  single  plant.  In  re- 
gard to  the  plants  in  the  bed  at  Springbrook,  Mr.  Meehan  says, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Committee, — '"on  theirfirst  flowering  every 
one  that  flowered  up  to  a  certain  date,  comprising  nearly  the 
whole  of  them,  bore  pistillate  blossoms."  *  *  *  *  * 
"A  week  or  so  aftcrward.s,  he  (Mr.  Cope)  being  atSringbrook, 
we  examined  the  bed  together,  when  little  else  but  heraphro- 
ditos  wore  to  be  found."  The  question  here  arises,— how 
can  this  difference  in  the  sexual  character  of  the  blossoms, 
at  these  two  periods  of  time,  seperated  by  an  interval  of  "a 
week  or  so,"  be  accounted  for,  if  it  were  not  owing  to  the 
presence  of  more  than  one  variety  in  the  bed?  It  is  certain- 
ly not  explained  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Meehan's  views;  for 
if  those  views  be  correct,  no  such  sexual  diversity  ought 
to  have  existed, — all  the  blossoms  should  have  been  pistillatfl 
or  all  staminate,  as  all  were  subjected  to  the  same  cultivation. 
Again,  in  allusion  to  the  plant  we  received  from  him,  he  says 
in  his  letter  to  the  Committee  :  "It  is  a  very  weak  plant  as 
you  will  perceive,"  &c.  Then,  according  to  the  doctrine  de- 
veloped in  his  communication  totheSeciety,  it  ought  to  have 
produced  pistillate  blossoms;  but  it  did  not,  they  were  all 
either  hermaphrodite  or  staminate.  The  remarks  now  made 
we  think  are  suffleient  to  invalidate  any  inferences  drawn 
from  Mr.  Meehan's  experiments,  since  it  has  been  shown 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  phmts  employed  in  those  ex- 
periments, were  genuine  Hovey's  Seedling.  We  regret  that 
our  regard  for  Mr.  Meehan  prevented  us  from  examining 
the  three  plants  when  tlrcy  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Society.  Had  that  been  done,  the 
profitless  discussion  that  has  subsequently  arisen,  and  which 
has  resulted  in  no  little  unkind  feeling,  might  perhaps  have 
been  obviated.  But  as  we  have  now  engaged  in  the  inves- 
tigation, we  have  subjected  the  plant  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Mee- 
han, to  a  careful  and  rigid  examination  to  aseertiiin  its  gen- 
uineness. And,  after  having  made  this  examination,  we  are 
prepared  to  say  most  emph.atieall.y,  unreservedly  and  un- 
equivocally, it  is  not  a  Hovey's  Seedling.  Should  Mr.  Mee- 
han still  be  unconvinced  that  his  experiments  were 
based  on  uncertain  data,  and  consequently  that  any  con- 
clusions from  them,  hdwi'ver,  legitimately  drawn,  are  illogi- 
cal and  unreliable,  we  trust  he  will  repeat  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  (he  sources  of  error  to  which  his  former  ones 
are  amenable.  Let  the  plants,  with  which  he  may  experi- 
ment, by  all  means,  be  runners  taken  from  one  and  the  same 
plant;  wo  shall  then  have  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
at  least,  all  ono  kind.  And  should  he  determine  to  continue 
his  experiments  in  this  direction,  we  would  also  advise  him 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  runners  from  each  of  the  three  plants 
exhibited  by  him  in  March  last,  and  subjectsome  of  the  run- 
ners of  each  to  his  several  modes  of  cultivation.  The  result 
will  either  subst-antiate  his  doctrine,  or  satisfactorily  prove 
that  these  three  plants  were  separate  and  distinct  varieties, 
possessing  invariable,  unchangeable  and  immutable  sexual 
characteristics,  unalterable  by  cultivation,  however  diversifi- 
ed by  human  sagacity.  After  the  above  was  written,  one  of 
the  Committee  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Meehan, 
in  which  he  infornis  us  that  the  three  ]>lants  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  March,  1853,  "were 
thrown  away  soon  after  the  exhibition  I  having  no  idea  that 
there  would  ever  be  occasion  to  refer  to  them  again."  This 
loss  we  regret.  We  learn,  however,  from  Mr.  Cope,  that  he 
has  three  or  four  hundred  jiots  of  [ilants,  (taken  it  is  to  be 
hoped  from  the  same  "new  bed  of  Ilovey's  Seedling,")  in  his 
forcing  house  at  this  time;  "and,"  he  remarks,  in  a  letter  to 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  "however  little  dependence  the 
Committee  may  feel  disposed  to  place  in  the  statements  con- 
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eerning  the  experiments  in  progress,  yet  the  result  will  nev- 
ertheless be  hefore  them  for  their  judgment."  Should  Mr. 
Meehan,  in  this  large  collection,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find, 
(and  if  his  theory  be  true  ho  undoubtly  will,)  three  plants 
possessing  tho  several  distinctive  sexual  characteristics  of 
the  three  he  exhibited  on  the  former  occasion,  we  trust  they 
will  not  be  "tlirown  aw.ay,"  but  be  experimented  with,  by 
him,  in  the  manner  already  suggested,  or  else  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  cither  reliable  person,  for  this  purpo.'e.  In  his 
communication  to  one  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Meohan  also 
states  explicitly,  that  the  plant  sent  to  us  is  not  one  of  the 
three  exhibited  before  the  Society,  but  was  from  a  plant  that 
had  borne  hermaprodito  flowers.  It  appears,  then,  that  it,  at 
any  rate,  has  not  changed  its  sexual  character,  the  blossoms 
having  been  hermaphrodite  before,  and  are  herma}d»rodite 
now  notwitlistandiug  its  present  feebleness. 

It  is  probably  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  that  views  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  of  Mr.  Meeh.".u  were,  at  one  time,  maintained  by  the 
late  Mr.  Downing.  He  contended  thatthe  natural  condition 
of  Ilovcy's  Seedling  was  staminate  ;  but  l\v  permitting  the 
old  plants  to  bear  for  several  successive  j-ears,  their  luxur- 
iance was  impaired,  and  their  sexual  character  altered — in 
other  words — they  became  pistillate.  And  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  position,  he  announced  his  intention  of  send- 
ing the  Massachusetts  Ilorticulturiil  Society  several  of  his 
plants  in  pots.  After  that  announcement,  as  nothing  more 
is  found  in  the  Horticulturist  on  the  subject,  it  is  probable 
that  he  abandoned  the  doctrine.  Bo  this,  however  as  it  may, 
we  have  been  credibly  iufw'nied  that  he  did  send  tho  plants 
to  Boston,  andtliat  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  decided  that  thej'  were  not  Hovey's 
Seedling. 

In  Concluding  our  Ad  Interim  Report,  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  stating,  that  several  of  our  Rail  Road  Companies 
have  given  practical  and  substantial  evidence  of  their  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  Horticulture,  by  extending  to  us  im- 
portant facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  our  pomological  inves- 
tigations. The  facilities  to  which  we  allude  <are  free  tickets, 
kindly  presented  to  one  of  the  Committee,  to  be  used  by  him 
,as  often  as  required,  during  the  entire  year  1854.  For  these 
privileges  wo  are  especially  indebted  to  John  Tucker,  Presi- 
denl  of  the  Philadelphia,  Reading  and  PottsvilleR.  R.  Com- 
pany :  to  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  President  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia R,  R.  Company ;  to  Joseph  Yeager,  President  of  the 
Harrisburg  an<l  Lancaster  R.  R.  Company:  to  S.  M.  Felton, 
President  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
R.  R.  Company,  and  to  Wm.  H.  Gatzmer  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  R.  R.  Company.  Such  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Presidents  and  Managers  of  tho  Companies,  in  aiding  Horti- 
cultural explorations  and  researches,  and  diminishing  the 
taxes  levied  from  individuals  in  their  disinterested  labors  to 
promote  a  great  national  interest,  merits  our  cordial  thanks 
and  public  acknowledgements. 


FLAX  GROWING. 


CiRcrLAK. — Having  made  extensive  arrangements,  within 
the  past  two  years,  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  Flax, 
and  tho  manufacture  of  Linen  Goods,  which  will  enable  us  to 
consume  annually  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  raw  material 
than  is  at  jiresent  prepared  or  sent  to  market  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  been  obliged  to  import  from  Europe  several 
hundred  tons  of  the  Flax  fiber  to  supplj'  our  immediate  con- 
sumption. This  necessity  has  existed,  not  from  the  fact  of 
the  growth  of  Flax  being  uuadapted  to  our  soil  or  climate, 
but  because  the  attention  of  our  farmers  has  not  for  many 
years  been  drawn  to  the  subject  by  any  demand  for  the  pre- 
pared fiber.  Recent  investigations  have  .'^hown  that  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  acres  have  been  occupied  the 
past  year  in  our  Western  States  with  the  Flax  crop,  it  being 
grown  entirely  for  tho  seed;  in  many  places  the  stock  and 
its  fiber  being  wasted  and  thnjwnawaj'.  In  Ohio  alone  over 
eighty  th(jusaud  acres  have  been  under  Fla.x  cultivation  for 
the  supplj'  of  tho  Linseed  Oil  Mills  in  Cincinnati,  Dayton 
and  other  parts  of  the  State. 

But  while  the  seed  is  a  valuable  and  important  portion  of 
the  Flax  crop,  the  fiber  is  deemed  in  Europe  even  inoro  so; 
and  in  msiny  places  the  latter  only  is  cared  for,  from  a  false 
impression,  that  the  two  objects  are  incompatable  with  each 
other.  The  reports  and  exertions  of  tho  Irish  Flax  Society 
however,  and  the  experience  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
of  all  modern  science  have  shown  that  fo  far  from  the  fiber 
being  injured  by  a  sufiBcient   maturity  of  tho  Flax    plant  to 


I  fit  the  seed  for  the  market  the  reverse  is   the  case,  and  with 
proper  management  both  can  be  advantageously  preserved. 

We  are  therefore  desirous  of  calling  the  urgent  attention 
I  of  the  growers  of  Flax  and  of  tho  farmers  generally  in  tho 
]  West,  to  this  long  neglected  branch  of  industry;  and  are 
prepared  to  offer  direct  inducements  to  them,  so  to  modify 
their  method  of  cultivation,  as  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Kimber,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,, 
(who  has  spent  some  time  in  investigating  the  subject  of  Flax 
culture.)  to  Gov.  J.  A.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  says: 

"The  secret  lies  in  ihe proper  pvcparotiuu  of  (/rouiidhc[<iro 
sowing  the  seed.  If  the  farmer  would  give  tho  land  a  fall 
jilowing,  and  leaving  it  over  tho  winter  to  mellow  then  plow 
it  deeply  again  in  the  spring,  reducing  it  as  fine  as  jiossible 
withiiut  two  much  labor,  he  woidd  on  good  ground,  average 
20  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Tlie  Flax  plant  is  peculiarly 
sonsativo  to  such  attention,  and  amply  repays  them;  the  roots 
striking  downward  almost  as  deep  and  straight,  where  the 
ground  is  open  and  "mellow,  as  the  slock  shoots  ujiward.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  saj'  that  taking  into  consideration  Il:e  in- 
creased seed  as  well  as  the  fiber,  every  dollar  so  s]ient  in 
plowing  and  pulverizing  the  ground  would  yield  ton-fold  in 
the  harvest  gathered. 

"The  land  best  suited  for  flax  is  an  open,  rich  loam,  wiih 
a  clay  sub-soil  if  possible.  In  the  next  place  for  the  filjer:  If 
the  farmer  would  sow  2  bushels  or  2i  to  tho  acre,  on  rich 
grounds  so  prep.'ired,  he  would  while  obtaining  20  bushels  of 
seed,  also  obtain  2  tons  to  2^  tons  of  flax  straw  per  acre.  At 
present,  with  the  poor  preparation  and  thin  cowing  not  over 
one  or  one  and  a  quarter  tons  are  c>btaintd  on  an  average. 
Every  ton  of  straw  yields  300  pounds  of  flax  fiber,  so  that 
he  would  then  obtain  if  be  chose  to  rot  and  prepare  it  as  was 
done  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  about  GOO  or  650  lb.«, 
per  acre  of  flax  fiber  rotted  and  scutched.  This  would  give, 
by  the  slight  addition  of  fall  plowing,  enriching  if  the  land 
needs  it,  and  after  sowing  a  light  brush  harrowing  or  rolling 
a  great  increase  of  profit  to  the  farmer." 

Wo  propose,  in  order  to  give  the  grower  an  idea  of  our 
wants  to  deposit  with  well  known  parties  in  each  State,  ad- 
equate samples  of  the  flax  fibre  grown  in  our  own  and  oth- 
er countries,  and  imported  by  us  within  tho  past  few  months, 
and  to  afiix  to  each  sample  the  cash  price  we  paid  for  those 
qualities,  when  laid  down  in  New  York,  adding  the  charges  for 
commissions,  freight,  duties,  exchanges  expenses .ic.  We  wiU 
then  bind  ourselves  to  pay  for  twelve  months  from  this  date  tho 
same  price  in  cash,  for  all  the  flax  fibre  of  equal  qualities  to 
the  samples  so  deposited,  which  m.ay  be  prepared  and  forward- 
ed to  New  York  by  western  parties,  or  to  pay  such  prices,  less 
the  freight  and  other  charges  to  New  York,  on  all  Flax  so 
delivered  to  our  agents  in  Louisville,  Cincinnati  or  in 
Chicago. 

By  this  means  the  American  farmer  will  secure  to  himself 
not  only  the  profits  which  have  been  found  sufficient  to  re- 
munerate the  European  cultivator,  but  the  many  charges  to 
which  such  articles  are  subject  in  the  transit;  and  also  may, 
with  proper  management  obtain  a  larger  amount  of  Flax 
Seed  per  acre  than  he  now  realizes.  And  we  fully  believe 
that,  after  having  been  induced  bj-  the  above  extraordina- 
ry oficr,  to  try  tho  experiment  fairly  for  one  year,  he  will 
find  flax  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  he  can  turn  his  at- 
tention to. 

We  propose  taking  the  Flax  at  some  rate,  unless  it  should 
fall  too  far  below  the  lowest  sample  furnished,  to  be  of  any 
advantage  for  us  to  manufacture.  We  wisli  all  the  Flax 
either  pulled  or  cut  with  a  cradle  so  carefnily  as  to  pre- 
serve the  stalk  uninjured  at  the  ends,  and  iho  seed  taken 
off  by  a  rippling  comb,  or  by  passing  the  heads  of  stjilks 
through  rollers,  so  as  to  avoid  the  present  destructive  ef- 
fects of  threshing  :  the  Flax  to  bo  water-rotted  and  scutch- 
ed :  to  be  sent  in  bales  or  package.',  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
heckling  on  reachin.g  our  mill 

AMERICAN  LINEN  COMPANY, 
Per  Walter  Paine,  3d,   Treasurer. 

Fall  Hirer,  .Vaxs.,  March  8,     1854. 


Preserving  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

From  tho  ]  rocccdings  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  we 
extract  tho  following  substance  of  remarks  by  Professor 
.Mapos  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving 
fruit-s  and  vegetables.  We  find  them  in  the  American  Arti- 
san : 

Mr.  Chairman — As  I  was  not  aware  of  the  subject  of  die- 
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cussion  for  to-day  until  this  moment,  I  am,  of  course,  un- 
preparo'.l  to  offer  anything  except  such  remarks  as  most  na- 
turally arise  in  the  minds  of  all  present.  Before  entering 
upon  the  subject  proper,  permit  me  to  offer  some  general 
remarks  embracing  the  principles  necessary  to  bo  under- 
stood in  the  preservation  of  fruits,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  platform  on  which  to  found  our  modes  of  action.  Apple 
and  other  fruits  containing  a  largo  amount  of  water,  in 
which  is  held  in  solution  the  different  proximates,  and  these 
undergo  a  variety  of  changes,  some  of  which  are  favorable 
to  the  preservation  of  the  fruit,  and  some  incidentally  to 
their  decay.  Those  changes,  therefore,  which  produce  do- 
cay  should  be  avoided. 

The  Professor  then  gave  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  ace- 
tous fermentation,  the  methods  of  avoiding  it  in  the  drying 
of  fruits,  ifcc.  lie  referred  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  such 
processes  as  should  not  abstract  the  aroma  from  fruits.  He 
stated  that  if  the  fruits  be  buried  in  the  soil,  the  alumina  and 
carbon  of  the  soil  would  abstract  the  aroma,  and  render  the 
fruits  nearly  valueless. 

Indeed,  plaster  of  Paris,  cotton,  cotton  cloth,  and  many 
other  substances,  have  that  power  to  a  very  great  degree. 
Thus  Isabella  grapes  preserved  in  cotton,  will  be  protected 
from  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  moisture  given  off  by  the 
grapes,  but  they  will  lose  their  aroma  so  completely  as  to 
become  valueless.  He  also  spoke  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
«ugar  in  fruits,  and  of  the  different  properties  of  cane  and 
grape  sugar;  the  propensity  of  the  one  to  attract  moisture 
and  thus  to  render  the  solution  more  dilute.  He  spoke  of 
the  exposure  of  a  broken  apple  to  the  atmosphere,  turning 
it  to  a  brown  color,  in  consequence  of  the  sugar  of  the  ap- 
ple combining  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  changing  it 
to  that  state  known  as  trecle,  or  molasses.  Thus  an  ap- 
ple ground  to  a  pommace,  exposing  its  surfaces  to  the  at- 
mosphere, would  change  color,  and  the  expressed  juice 
would  be  colored,  and  have  that  peculiar  flavor  which  we 
know  as  belonging  to  cider — but,  that  if  a  whole  apple  be 
suddenly  pressed,  the  juice  would  be  white,  have  the  true 
flavor  of  the  apple,  and  quite  unlike  that  of  cider.  That 
a  Tozzle  Joint  Press  might  bo  made  with  a  hopper  admit- 
ting one  apple  at  a  time  under  a  Plunger,  through  which 
the  juice  may  bo  expressed,  and  that  cider  from  juice  so 
procured  would  be  of  superior  quality;  for,  although  the 
intestinal  commotion  of  the  fluid  mass  by  fermentation, 
will  cause  its  particles  to  come  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere, they  would  be  different ;  with  a  small  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  on  the  surfaces,  preventing  immediate  con- 
tact of  the  atmosphere  to  a  full  extent,  and  thus  tho  cider 
would  bo  lighter  colored  and  finer  flavored. 

He  spoke  of  the  superior  qualities  of  fruits  dried  rapid- 
I3',  compared  with  those  prepared  by  slower  processes,  by 
which  a  larger  amount  of  their  aroma  is  retained;  the  ace- 
tous fermentation  is  prevented,  and  the  fruit  not  so  much 
darkened  by  the  operation  as  when  more  slowly  dried. 

Hi*  described  the  apparatus  now  in  use  by  the  Ameri- 
can Phalanx,  of  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  dry  Okra  while  it  is  in  the  unripe  state 
(that  is,  proper  for  working) ;  also,  green  corn,  Lima  beans, 
young  green  peas,  peaches,  apples,  ifec.,  &c.;  and  that  the 
vegetables  and  fraits  so  dried,  readily  swell  to  their  origi- 
nal size  in  cooking,  and  have  their  true  flavor — a  very 
superior  result  over  tho  ordinary  methods.  This  is  done 
by  placing  the  young  fruits  and  vegetables  in  drawers  with 
bottoms  of  wire,  or  any  thing  which  will  let  air  pass  freely; 
these  drawers  are  placed  in  a  wooden  chimney,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  a  blower,  revolving  with  great  rapidity, 
causes  a  strong  stream  of  pure  air  to  pass  through  these 
drawers — a  moderate  heat  being  supplied  to  the  blowers — 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  are  rapidly  and  perfectly  deprived 
of  all  their  water,  and  come  out  in  fmo  condition.  He 
spoke  of  the  valuable  uses  of  the  vacuum  pans,  invented 
by  Howard,  in  which  the  juices  of  spirits  could  be  evapo- 
rated to  a  solid  extract,  at  a  low  temperature,  without  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air,  and  without  material  loss  in 
color,  or  aroma,  &o.  He  also  detailed  the  various  processes 
established  in  France  and  elsewhere,  for  preserving  fruits, 
Ac,  by  placing  them  in  bottles,  in  hot  water,  heating  thom 
sufficiently  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
then  instantly  closing  the  bottles  to  prevent  air  from  re- 
turning to  the  fruit.  He  mentioned  the  late  Mr.  Downing's 
American  figs,  made  of  rich  peaches — heretofore  spoken  of. 
That  Mr.  Browne,  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  City, 
exhibited  to  him  last  week  American  prunes  made  of  plums, 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  superior  in  quality  to  auy  imported 


from  abroad. 

The  Professor  gave,  at  full  length,  the  whole  scientific  ra- 
tionale of  the  process  of  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables, 
He  adverted  to  the  successful  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Pell, 
of  Pelham,  to  export  to  Europe,  in  perfect,  sound  condition, 
very  large  amounts  of  his  best  apples.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  us  to  render  justice  to  the  very  valuable  remarks  of  Pro- 
fessor Mapes  on  this  occasion.  Ho  spoke  nearly  an  hour  to  a 
most  attentive  audience. 


Curiosities  of  the  Patent  Office— Agricultural  Imple- 
ments. 

During  the  last  year,  141  patents  were  granted  for  ag- 
ricultural implements,  twenty-seven  of  which  were  for 
harvesters,  power  reapers,  mowers,  &c.  The  following  ab- 
stract of  this  interesting  department  of  invention,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  Patent  report  is  given  in  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can : 

Three  patents  were  granted  for  horse  power  potatoe  dig- 
ing  machines ;  the  models  of  two  of  these  we  have  seen,  but 
have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  largo  one  in  oper- 
ation. Fifteen  patents  were  granted  for  improvements  in 
ploughs,  and  four  for  cultivators.  No  loss  than  twenty-six 
were  granted  for  seed  planters.  This  number  is  very  large 
considering  that  such  machines  are  of  no  recent  origin;  it 
shows  the  importance  of  this  class  of  mechanics,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  entertained  with  those  already  in  use.  Tho 
devices  patented,  however,  were  mostly  confined  to  the  mode 
of  distributing  the  seed — the  novelties  patented  are  said  to 
be  small,  but  that  of  B.  D.  Sanders,  of  Holiday's  Cove,  Va., 
for  operating  the  shove  rod  to  work  the  valves  by  friction 
rollers  and  rotary  cam.  is  a  very  good  one.  Three  patents 
were  granted  for  horse  rakes,  and  threshers  and  separators; 
one  of  the  latter  consisted  in  having  an  inclined  rotary  cyl- 
indrical straw  carrier  supported  on  friction  rollers.  This 
cylinder  is  full  of  holes,  and  as  the  straw  is  carried,  the  grain 
falls  down  through  tho  openings.  Ten  patents  were  gran- 
ted for  hullers  and  smut  machines — one  of  them  being  for 
washing  and  scrubbing,  and  dr3'ing  the  grain.  One  patent 
was  granted  for  a  weigher  combined  with  a  winnower.  The 
weighing  apparatus  is  secured  in  such  a  manner  to  tho  ma- 
chine that  when  the  measure  is  filled  up  to  the  proper 
weight,  the  balance  tips  the  weighed  grain,  which  is  thrown 
upon  inclined  ways,  and  immediately  starts  off  on  a  rail- 
road track  to  the  grain  depot.  Four  patents  were  granted 
for  corn  shellers;  in  one  the  ears  are  allowed  to  accumulate, 
to  act  in  the  mass  as  an  elastic  bed  against  the  spiral  shel- 
ling projections.  Three  patents  were  granted  for  straw  cut- 
ters, and  nine  for  miseollaneous  agricultural  implements, 
one  of  them  being  for  a  metallic  tube  scythe  snath. 


Vegetable  Monsters. 

Oregon  seems  to  rival  oven  California  in  the  productive- 
ness of  its  soil,  and  the  mammoth  size  to  which  vegetables 
attain.  Mention  is  made  by  the  papers  of  a  huge  cauli- 
flower, raised  opposite  Portland,  weighing  forty-five  pounds 
and  the  world  is  challenged  to  beat  it.  Mr.  Justin  Chen- 
owcth  writes  fromthe  Dalles  that  he  is  growing  in  his  gar- 
den a  cabbage,  which  he  has  carefully  measured,  and  found 
it  to  cover  a  space  embraced  in  a  circumference  of  nearlj' 
fourteen  feet,  being  four  feet  and  six  inches  in  diameter 
The  solid  head  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  lie  thinks 
that  the  whole  would  weigh  over  fifty  pounds.  The  seed 
which  produced  this  plant  was  not  sown  until  the  21st  of 
May,  and  the  head  will  probably  attain  to  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  same  garden  hehasgi-own  turnips,  many 
of  which  weighed  ten  pounds  ;  and  watermellons  and  toma- 
toes, rivaling  both  in  size  :ind  flavor,  the  Lest  that  he  has 
seen  in  the  Mississipjii  Valley — all  being  of  the  first  crop, 
without  either  ploughing  or  spading,  the  planting  and  tend- 
ing having  been  done  exclusively  with  a  light  Yankee  weed- 
ing hoe,  and  a  garden  rake. 

■««« 

A  Profitable  Farm. 

The  farm  of  Bryan  Jackson,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
consists  of  220  acres.  On  this  farm  he  employs  three  hands 
all  the  year,  at  $1.'?2  per  annum,  each;  two  men  extra  for 
six  months,  at  $12  per  month,  and  day  hands,  whose  wages 
amount  to  about  $50  a  year  ;  making  in  all,  for  labor,  a  cost 
of  $590  a  3'ear,  Mr.  Jackson,  in  tho  American  Farmer, 
says :  "The  sales  of  the  farm  the  past  year  will  not  vary 
much  from  fiftv-three  hundred  dollars." 
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Prize  Essay  on  the  Hereditary  Diseases  of  Horses. 

By  FiNLAY  Dun,  Juii.,  V.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica, 
Ac,  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 
[Concluded  from  page  107.] 

Diarrhcea  and  Colic  are  to  a  certain  extent  hereditary,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  very  prone  to  attack  horses  of  particular 
form  and  constitution,  as  those  with  narrow  loins,  largo  flat 
sides,  and  of  what  is  generally  termed  a  washy  appearance. 
If  such  animals  be  worked,  especially  soon  after  being  fed, 
if  their  food  be  suddenly  changed,  or  if  they  be  allowed  an 
unusual  quantity  of  fluid,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  at- 
tacked either  by  purging  or  by  colic.  The  tendency  to  these 
diseases  appears  in  such  cases  to  depend  on  a  want  of  ad- 
justment among  the  different  organs  of  the  body  ;  a  want  of 
balance  among  the  difi"erent  functions  of  digestion,  circula- 
sion,  and  respiration. 

Many  farm  horses,  as  well  as  others  without  much  breed- 
ing, are  remarkable  for  consuming  large  quantities  of  food, 
for  soft  and  flabbj'  muscular  systems,  and  for  round  limbs 
containing  an  unusual  proportion  of  cellular  tissue.  These 
characters  are  notoriously  hereditary,  of  which  indubitable 
evidence  is  afforded  by  their  existence  in  many  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  stock,  and  their  long  continuance,  even 
under  the  best  management  and  most  eflBcient  systems  of 
breeding.  Such  characters  indicate  proclivity  to  certain 
diseases,  as  swelled  legs,  weed,  and  grease.  If  horses  of 
this  description  stand  long,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  limbs  is  retarded  ;  for,  as  the  contractions  of  the 
muscles  which  materially  aid  circulation  are  wanting,  the 
blood  in  the  veins  rises  with  difficulty  against  its  own  gravi- 
ty, while  the  soft  and  lax  condition  of  the  venous  coats,  and 
of  the  muscles  in  contact  with  them,  permits  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood,  giving  rise  to  a  serous  effusion 
which  is  soft  and  pits  on  pressure.  This  anasarcous  condi- 
tion, although  troublesome  and  frequently  recurring,  is  easi- 
ly removed  by  friction,  exercise,  or  a  little  physic,  and  does 
not  unfit  the  animal  fur  ordinary  work. 

But  the  same  conformation  and  constitution  which  induce 
simple  swelled  legs,  also  give  rise  to  the  more  serious  affec- 
tion known  as  weed,  or  a  shot  of  grease.  This  consists  in  a 
disturbance  of  the  balance  which  naturally  subsists  between 
the  waste  of  the  system  and  the  supply  of  new  material  to 
repair  that  waste.  Food  is  assimilated  in  larger  quantity 
than  the  wants  of  the  system  require,  the  chyle  so  formed 
accumulates  in  the  absorbent  vessels  and  glands,  which  be- 
come in  consequence  irritated  and  inflamed.  That  part  of 
the  absorbent  system  situate  in  the  hinder  extremities  is 
usually  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease.  The  animal  sud- 
denly becomes  lame,  the  inguinal  and  other  glands  in  the 
groin  become  enlarged  and  very  painful,  and  the  swelling 
and  pain  gradually  extend  downwards  along  the  course  of 
the  absorbents,  whilst  the  limb  becomes  a  great  deal  larger 
than  its  natural  size.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  good 
deal  of  constitutional  fever,  with  a  full  and  bounding  pulse. 
The  swelling  of  the  leg  is  in  the  first  instance  inflammatory, 
being  hot  and  tender,  and  the  skin  over  the  part  affected 
hard  and  tense.  Such  swellings  may  by  judicious  treatment 
be  removed ;  but,  in  cases  of  a  chronic  character,  or  where 
the  same  limb  has  been  previously  affected,  lymph  is  effused, 
forming  hard  and  nodulous  and  even  diffuse  swellings,  which 
often  cause  lameness  by  interfering  with  the  motions  of  the 
joints  or  tendons.  These  indurated  swellings  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  serous  effusions  above   noticed, 


which,  although  giving  the  animal  an  unsightly  appearance, 
do  not  materially  impair  his  usefulness. 

Grease  consists  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  sebaceoi's 
glands  of  the  horse's  heels  and  fetlocks.  It  occurs  in  vari- 
ous degrees  of  intensity ;  sometimes  as  a  mere  scurfy  itchi- 
ness of  the  skin  about  the  fetlocks,  more  commonly  of  the 
hind  extremities ;  sometimes  attended  with  much  inflamma- 
tion, causing  great  heat,  pain,  and  swelling,  and  an  ichorous 
foetid  discharge;  sometimes  causing  falling  off  of  the  hair 
about  the  heels,  and  the  formation  of  deep  cracks  and  fis- 
sures ;  and  sometimes  becoming  so  violent  and  inveterate  as 
to  cause  eversion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  formation  of 
granuliitions,  and  secretion  of  pus,  constituting  the  loath- 
some complaint  termed  the  gropes.  There  are  few  diseases 
better  deserving  the  epithet  of  hereditary  than  grease,  and 
few  in  which  the  hereditary  nature  can  be  more  easily  dis- 
covered and  traced.  Almost  every  practitioner  can  bring  to 
his  recollection  cases  showing  the  tendency  of  this  disease 
to  descend  from  parent  to  offspring.  A  friend  of  mine  some 
years  ago  purchased  a  valuable  four  year-old-entire  horse, 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  When  bought,  he  ap- 
peared perfectly  sound,  and  his  limbs  were  nearly  black, 
well  formed  and  fine;  within  a  short  time,  however,  they  be- 
came thick  and  greasy.  And,  although  the  mares  to  which 
he  was  put  were  perfectly  free  from  such  faults,  the  progeny 
have  shown,  in  every  case  where  they  can  be  traced,  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  of  their  inheriting  the  greasy  diathesis  of 
their  sire.  They  have  all  been  found  liable  to  swelled  legs 
when  they  stand  idle  for  a  few  days,  most  of  them  have  been 
the  subjects  of  repeated  attacks  of  weed,  all  are  affected, 
particularly  in  spring,  with  scurfiness  of  the  skin  of  the  hind 
extremities  and  excessive  itchiness,  and  lose  at  a  very  early 
age  their  flatness  and  smoothness  of  limb.  The  faults  occur 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  stock  of  this  horse  by 
many  different  mares,  and  are  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
third  generation.  But,  although  grease  is  undoubtedly  he- 
reditary, and  is  therefore  readily  induced  by  comparatively 
simple  causes,  still  it  is  frequently  caused,  and  is  always  ag- 
gravated, by  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  of  this  there  is  am- 
ple evidence  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  most  common  in  foul  and 
badly  managed  stables,  and  where  no  pains  are  taken  to  keep 
the  horses'  feet  and  legs  clean  and  dry. 

Inflammation  is  of  two  sorts,  common  and  specific.  These 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  symptoms,  their  progress,  and 
their  termination.  Common  inflammation  is  accompanied 
by  effusion  of  lymph  and  suppuration,  has  usually  a  particu- 
lar seat  or  locality,  is  tolerably  regular  in  its  course,  and 
tends  to  a  healthy  termination :  none  are  exempt  from  its 
attacks,  and  it  is  seldom  hereditary.  It  is  exemplified  in 
the  healing  of  wounds,  and  in  the  so-called  phlegmasaj,  as 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  Special  or  specific  inflammation, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  peculiar  symptoms,  is  not  necessarily 
localised,  but  may  affect  more  or  less  the  whole  sj'stem,  is 
very  variable  in  its  course,  not  easily  subdued  by  remedial 
measures,  and  seldem  entirely  cured;  not  easily  producedin 
healthy  subjects  by  extraneous  causes,  but  producible  by  in- 
oculation, occurring  in  animals  of  certain  constitution,  and 
owing  its  dcvelopement  in  great  part  to  hereditary  predispo- 
sition. There  are  three  subdivisions  of  specific  inflamma- 
tion— the  rheumatic,  occurring  in  the  various  sorts  of  rheu- 
matism, and  nearly  allied  to  it;  the  gouty,  which,  however, 
is  peculiar  to  man  ,  the  scrofulous  or  strumous,  occurring  in 
pulmonary  consumption  ;  and  the  syphylitic,  also  peculiar  tn 
man,  but  occurring  in  the  horse  in  the  form  of  glanders.  In 
the  horse  the  two  latter  diatheses  are  more    intimately  con- 
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nocted  than  in  man,  and  often  concur. 

JiheuniHtisin  is  neither  so  common,  nor  are  its  symptoms 
so  well  marked  in  horses  as  in  cattle.  When,  however,  it 
does  occur  in  the  horse,  it  manifests  the  same  well  known 
appearances  which  characterise  it  in  all  other  animals.  It 
aifects  the  fibrous  tissues  of  joints,  the  coverings  of  muscles, 
tendons,  and  ligaments,  and  the  valves  about  the  heart  and 
larger  vessels,  and  manifests  a  peculiar  tendency  to  shift 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  often  affecting  in  suc- 
cession all  the  larger  joints,  at  one  time  chiefly  located  in  the 
neck,  and  at  another  in  the  back  and  loins,  while  in  many  of 
its  more  acute  attacks  it  appears  to  involve  almost  every  por- 
tion of  fibrous  and  fibro-serous  tissue  throughout  the  body. 
In  all  its  varieil  types  it  exhibits  a  full,  strong,  hard,  and 
unyielding  pulse,  caused  by  the  inflammation  involving  the 
serous  and  fibro-serous  tissues  of  the  heart  and  circulating 
vessels.  During  its  existence  various  excrementitious  mat- 
ters accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  its  fibrinous  constituents 
aj-o  found  to  exceed  their  normal  proportions,  as  indicated 
by  the  production  of  the  buffy  coat  on  the  blood.  In  severe 
or  badly  treated  cases  the  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  be 
transferred  from  the  joints  and  muscles  to  the  heart  and  its 
investing  membrane,  and  it  is  the  danger  of  this  change  in 
the  seat  of  the  disease  that  renders  rheumatism  so  formida- 
ble, and  often  so  fatal.  It  always  leaves  the  parts  affected 
so  altered  as  to  be  extremely  predisposed  to  subsequent  at- 
tacks ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  altered  condi- 
tion is  reproduced  in  the  progeny  of  rheumatic  subjects, 
and  constitutes  in  them  the  inherent  tendency  to  the  dis- 
ease. 

Horses  sometimes  suffer  from  rheumatic  inflammation  in 
the  fil)rous  sheating  envelopes  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
constituting  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  chords.  When 
thus  affected  the  animal  is  very  stiff,  remains  as  much  as 
possible  in  one  position,  and  is  unwilling  to  bend  his  neck 
cither  to  one  side  or  another,  or  to  elevate  or  depress  his 
head.  There  is  always  more  or  less  fever,  with  a  strong 
full  pulse.  Sometimes,  as  in  lumbago  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, it  affects  tho  muscles  of  the  back  and  loins,  causing 
stiffness,  tenderness,  and  pain,  which  are  especially  evinced 
on  moving  or  turning  the  animal.  These  rheumatic  affec- 
tions are  very  readily  produced  in  predisposed  subjects  by 
exposure  to  rain  and  cold,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
over-heating  or  exhaustion.  Rheumatism  sometimes  occurs 
in  horses  as  a  prominent  symptom  of  that  epizootic  affection 
which  usually  receives  the  much-abused  title  of  influenza. 
In  such  cases  the  rheumatism  is  of  a  somewhat  more  sub- 
acute or  chronic  character  than  common,  and  is  accompanied 
by  that  low  debilitating  fever  so  often  the  concomitant  of 
epizootic  maladies.  It  usually  affects  all  parts  of  the  body 
susceptible  of  the  rheumatic  inflammation,  is  attended  par- 
ticularly by  those  symptoms  which  indicate  disease  of  the 
heart  and  pericardium,  as  an  irregular  intermittent  pulse, 
and  often  terminates  fatally  by  effusions  into  the  pleurae  or 
pericardium,  thus  causing  death  by  arresting  the  motions  of 
the  heart.  As  we  shall  have  again  to  notice  rheumatic  dis- 
eases when  .speaking  of  cattle,  we  leave  tho  subject  for  the 
present,  and  proceed  to  the  scrofulous  or  strumous  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  scrof along  diathesis,  or  constitution,  is  not  uncommon 
among  horses.  It  assumes  many  degrees  of  intensity,  and 
predisposes  to  many  diseases.  It  is  most  apt  to  discover  it- 
self in  horses  with  narrow  chests,  large  flat  sides,  weak  loins, 
soft  flabby  muscular  systems,  soft  thin  skins,  fine  silky  hair, 
large  badly  proportioned  limbs,  and  large  weak  joints,  and 
in  those  in  which  digestion  is  often  impaired,  excretion  ir- 
regular, and  circulation  weak  and  easily  accelerated.  In  an 
animal  affectod  by  scrofula  the  blood  is  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition. There  is  an  alteration  in  the  relative  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  various  constituents,  consisting  chiefly  in  a 
diminution  of  the  red  corpuscules,  and  an  excess  of  fibrine, 
which  is  besides  in  a  less  elaborated  state  than  usual;  tuber- 
cular deposits  are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
This  alteration  in  the  healthy  quantity  and  ciuality  of  the 
albuminous  ingredients  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  integrity  of 
the  various  tissues,  is  transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  off- 
spring;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  deviation  from 
the  normal  state,  constitutes  a  scrofulous  diathesis  more  or 
less  decided.  The  diathesis  is  strikingly  hereditary,  often 
affecting  many  individuals  of  the  same  family,  often  tracea- 
ble through  many  generations,  and  sometimes  ascribable  to 
the  sire,  sometimes  to  the  dam.  It  is  always,  however, 
greatly  aggravated  (and  may  be  developed  dc  novo)  by  cir- 
cumBtances  pr^udicial  to  health — by  insufllcient  food,  by  ex- 


posure to  damp  and  to  low  temperatures,  and,  in  a  marked 
degree,  by  "breeding  in-and-in."  By  this  system  of  breed- 
ing, any  inherent  tendency  to  disease,  however  slight,  is 
greatly  aggravated,  and  always  in  a  rapidly'  accelerating  ra- 
tio in  each  succeeding  generation  so  long  as  the  faulty  sys- 
tem is  continued. 

The  scrofulous  diathesis  affects  various  parts  of  tho  body, 
and  assumes  different  forms  in  different  animals,  and  at  dif- 
ferent ages  in  the  same  animal.  It  develops  itself  as  rickets, 
hydrocephalus,  tabes  mesenterica,  and  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, and  in  these,  and  all  its  other  forms,  is  alike  heredi- 
tary. 

jackets,  like  the  other  diseases  indicative  of  a  scrofulous 
habit,  depends  on  malnutrition.  The  bones  are  defective  in 
earthy  constituents,  and  consequently  give  way  under  the 
weight  which  they  ought  to  sustain,  becoming  bent  and  de- 
formed. Amongst  our  patients,  however,  rickets  is  neither 
so  common  nor  so  serious  as  in  the  human  subject,  and  the 
young  animals  affected  by  this  complaint  generally  gain 
strength  and  vigor  if  they  get  a  sufficient  nutritive  diet,  and 
are  otherwise  carefully  tended. 

Hydrocej)h(du8,  or  water  in  the  head,  in  one  of  its  forms, 
is  a  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  internal  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  It  is  ushered  in  by  languor,  disordered 
digestion,  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  a  falling  off  in  con- 
dition. The  limbs  become  weak  and  tottering  ;  the  head  is 
hot  and  tender,  and  held  in  a  dependent  position  ;  the  eyes 
are  impatient  of  light,  and  the  pupils  partially  closed;  there 
is  more  or  less  fever  and  an  accelerated  pulse.  These  symp- 
toms, indicative  of  active  inflammation,  give  way,  after  a 
variable  time,  to  others  significant  of  effusion  and  pressure 
on  the  brain.  All  the  external  perceptions  become  blunted, 
and  tho  pulse  is  slow.  As  the  fluid  accumulates,  the  head 
enlarges,  and  the  bones  become  soft  and  thin.  This  state  of 
depression  usually  continues  till  death.  This  disease  is  one 
of  early  life  ;  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  animals  of  more  than 
six  months  or  a  year  old.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  it 
is  sometimes  congenital,  and,  in  such  cases,  there  is  usually 
a  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  head,  from  the  amount  of 
the  effusion  and  the  soft,  yielding  nature  of  the  cranial 
bones.  Tho  substance  of  the  brain  is  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  expanded  by  the  contained  fluid,  and  soft  and 
infiltrated  with  a  thin  serosity.  The  membranes  of  the  brain 
are  much  inflamed,  coated  with  lymph,  and  studded  with 
granules  and  tubercules,  which  are  also  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  In  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  are  in 
all  respects  identical  with  those  found  in  ths  lungs  of  con- 
sumptive patients.  These  facts  establish  the  scrofulous  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  and  its  close  connexion  with  consump- 
tion. 

Tabes  Mesenterica  is  more  common  in  foals  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed :  it  occurs  at  various  ages,  but  seldom  affects 
animals  more  than  two  years  old.  The  matter  of  tubercle  is 
deposited  in  the  mesenteric  glands  ;  and  this,  interfering 
with  their  functions  and  preventing  the  due  elaboration  of 
the  chyle,  speedily  causes  derangement  of  digestion,  imper- 
fect assimilation,  and  consequent  rapid  wasting  and  death 
from  inanition.  Apparent  recoveries  occasionally  take  place, 
the  tubercular  matter  becoming  cheesy,  hard,  and  gritty  ; 
but  as  the  lungs  also  are  usually  diseased,  recovery  is  often 
only  temporary,  and  the  animal  by  and  by  dies  either  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  of  glanders. 

We  have  noticed  that  variety  of  consumption  affecting  the 
limbs,  or  rickets  ;  that  variety  affecting  the  contents  of  the 
cranial  cavity,  or  hydrocephalus;  that  variety  affecting  the 
abdominal  cavity,  or  tabes  mesenterica ;  and  have  now  to 
notice  that  variety,  perhaps,  of  all  the  most  common  and  fa- 
tal, and  which  has  its  seat  in  the  lungs ;  this  is  pulmonary 
consumption,  m phthisis  j>ulmonalis.  It  consists  in  a  depo- 
sition of  tubercular  matter  in  the  lungs  ;  at  first  soft  and 
eheesy,  or  gluey  and  fibrinous,  and  becoming,  after  a  time, 
hard  and  gritty,  but  always  unorganisable.  Its  symptoms 
are  irritation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bronchia  and 
lungs,  as  evinced  by  cough  ;  occasional  febrile  symptoms, 
wasting,  and  debility,  which,  in  bad  cases,  sets  in  early,  and 
is  so  excessive  as  speedily  to  destroy  life.  We  have  treated 
very  briefly  of  tabes  mesenterica  and  of  consumption  in 
horses,  because  we  shall  have  to  return  to  them  when  speak- 
ing of  the  hereditary  diseases  of  cattle,  in  which  they  are 
more  common  than  in  the  horse. 

These  are  the  most  common  forms  in  which  a  scrofulous 
diathesis  shows  itself,  but  there  are  other  irregular  forms 
which  it  also  sometimes  assumes.  In  early  life  especially, 
we  recognise  it  in  intracttiblo  swellings  of  the  joints,  from 
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unhealthy  inflammation  of  their  synovial  fringes,  and  in  ac- 
cumulations of  pus  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  These  two 
forms  are  often  met  with  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
stock,  and  are  always  notoriously  hereditary.  I  know  at 
present  of  two  entire  horses,  both  of  fine  symmetry  and  ap- 
parently sound  and  vigorous  health  and  constitution,  that 
have  for  several  seasons  got  stock,  many  of  which  have  died 
within  a  short  time  after  birth  from  these  complaints,  and 
others  have  long  continued  sick  and  ailing.  A  pony,  in 
sound  health,  and  which  had  previously  reared  a  strong  and 
vigorous  foal,  got  by  another  sire,  had  a  foal  to  one  of  these 
horses.  From  birth  it  was  weak  on  its  legs,  and  died  before 
it  was  three  weeks  old:  an  immense  accumulation  of  pus 
was  found  underneath  the  psoae  muscles,  and  all  the  larger 
joints  wore  inflamed  especially  the  stifle  joints.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  the  same  pony  had  another  foal  to  the  same 
horse,  which  again  showed  similar  symptoms,  and  died  about 
the  same  time  after  birth.  Again,  in  the  next  year  the  pony 
was  put  to  another  horse,  and  had  a  foal  which  remained 
perfectly  free  from  disease.  This  case,  we  think,  distinctly 
proves  the  transmission  by  the  sire  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis. 
The  disease  of  the  foals  could  not  depend  upon  accidental 
circumstances,  for  a  similar  afi'ection  occurred  in  many  of  the 
stock  got  for  several  seasons  by  the  same  horse.  The  dis- 
ease was  in  this  instance  ascribable  to  the  sire,  and  not  to 
the  dam, — which  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  the  same 
mare  produced  and  roared  a  healthy  foal  both  before  and 
after  she  had  the  two  diseased  ones.  This  last  observation 
must  not,  however,  be  misconstrued,  as  leading  to  the  belief 
that  diseases  are  inherited  from  the  male  alone  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, form,  disposition,  and  tendency  to  disease,  all  depend 
quite  as  often  on  the  mother  as  on  the  sire. 

But  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  besides  appearing  in  the  forms 
above  noticed,  also  constitutes  a  powerful  predisposition  to 
many  diseases.  In  scrofulous  subjects  sore  shins  often  occur 
— a  common  complaint  in  many  racing  studs,  appearing 
chiefly  in  young  and  rapidly-growing  animals,  depending  on 
the  excessive  exertions  to  which  they  are  subject  in  train- 
ing, consisting  of  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  investing 
the  cannon  bones,  especially  of  the  hind  limbs,  and,  when 
neglected,  often  running  on  to  caries  and  necrosis. 

From  their  weak  and  unsound  constitution,  horses  of  a 
scrofulous  diathesis  are  unusually  prone  to  glanders  a,nd  farcy 
— two  forms  of  a  disease  peculiar  (at  least  as  an  original 
disease)  to  the  equine  species.  As  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, it  is  characterised  by  a  specific  unhealthy  inflammation, 
identical  in  all  important  characters  with  the  syphilitic  in- 
flammation in  man.  From  the  dire  and  loathsome  nature  of 
glanders,  and  the  terror  in  which  it  is  held,  animals  affected 
by  it  are  never  used  for  breeding,  so  that  we  have  little  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  its  hereditary  nature.  There  is  no 
evidence  (so  far  as  I  know)  which  proves  it  to  be  directly 
hereditary,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  progeny  of  a  glan- 
derous horse  would  exhibit  an  unusually  strong  tendency  to 
the  disease.  Its  ordinary  predisposing  causes  are,  many  of 
them,  hereditarj' :  it  is  very  prone  to  attack  animals  of  a 
weak  or  vitiated  constitution.  It  is  emphatically  the  disease 
which  cuts  off  all  horses  which  have  had  their  vital  energies 
reduced  below  the  healthy  standard,  either  by  inherent  or 
acquired  causes.  Glanders  is  also  sometimes  caused  by  in- 
oculation; is  frequently  produced  in  healthy  subjects  by  mis- 
management, as  by  insufficient  food,  want  of  shelter,  and 
overwork;  and  often  supervenes  on  bad  attacks  of  influenza, 
strangles,  diabetes,  and  other  diseases  which  debilitate  the 
system,  or  impair  the  integrity  of  any  of  its  more  important 
parts.  These  causes  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  engen- 
dering in  the  constitution  of  the  horse  a  peculiar  poison, 
which,  as  it  reproduces  itself,  and  spreads  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  glanders, 
causing,  sooner  or  later,  a  breaking  up  of  the  sj'stem,  and  a 
fatal  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  This  poison  produces 
in  the  blood  abnormal  changes,  which  vitiate  that  fluid,  and 
unfit  it  for  healthy  nutrition.  From  the  irritant  action  of 
the  morbid  fluids  passing  through  them,  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  vessels  become  inflamed,  and  lymph  is  deposited.  This, 
however,  being  of  an  unhealthy  nature,  soon  runs  on  to  soft- 
ening, which  extends  to  the  skin  overlying  the  part,  and  ul- 
cerating farcy-buds  are  formed.  On  the  surface  of  the  more 
vascular  mucous  membranes  effusions  of  tubercular  matter 
are  also  poured  out;  these  take  on  an  unhealthy  inflamma- 
tion, and  degenerate  into  chancrous  ulcers,  which  may  gen- 
erally be  seen  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  in 
most  bad  cases  of  glanders. 

These  are  the  most  common  scrofulous  diseases  of  horses  ; 


but  an  animal  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  besides  being 
specially  subject  to  these,  is  little  able  to  withstand  ordinary 
morbific  causes,  and  hence  is  also  unusually  liable  to  many 
ordinary  diseases;  in  such  a  subject,  too,  disease  is  very  apt 
to  be  severe  and  complicated,  and  to  be  acted  on  tardily  and 
imperfectly  by  all  remedies. 


A  New  Theory  of  the  Fotatoe  Disease  and  its  Remedy. 

The  following  article  from  the  London  Farmers'  Mag- 
azine possesses  very  great  interest,  and  would  seem  to 
have  solved  the  very  difiBcult  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  potatoe  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrated 
the  principal  operation  in  the  destruction  of  all  kinds  of 
engrafted  fruits  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time.  But  with 
all  its  plausibility,  there  are  certain  facts  which  seem  to 
militate  against  the  conclusions  deduced  by  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, one  or  two  of  which  we  shall  mention.  In  the  first 
place  the  potatoe  disease,  where  it  has  been  very  preva- 
lent, has  shown  little,  if  any,  diflfcrence  as  to  the  kind  of 
seed  used,  all  crops  having  been  attacked  by  it,  even  those 
from  new  seedlings.  Sometimes  the  potatoes  in  one  spot 
would  suffer,  whilst  others  from  similar  seed  would,  for 
some  reasons  connected  with  the  locality,  exposure,  or 
stage  of  growth,  escape  the  disease.  This  would  leave 
us  to  infer  that  the  malign  influence  existed  in  the  at- 
mosphere, rather  than  in  the  condition  of  the  potatoe, 
induced  by  its  age  reckoned  from  the  perfection  of  ita 
germ.  Notwithstanding  these  objections  we  regard  the 
article  as  extremely  suggestive  and  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest. G.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  4,  1854. 

"The  potatoe  plant  is  only  an  annual,  empowered  by  God 
with  two  modes  of  reproduction.  The  one,  like  the  oak 
tree,  lives  only  for  years;  the  other,  like  the  acorn,  liveth 
forever.  Both  reproductions  are  deposits  from  the  plant, 
different  in  chemical  properties ;  "live  and  die"  independent 
of  each  other,  with  the  plant  providing  for,  but  independent 
of  both. 

"Here  (exhibiting  a  potatoe  stalk)  is  the  plant.  This 
stalk,  with  its  small  fibres,  is  the  annnal.  These  eight  ap- 
ples upon  the  top  possess  each  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  seeds ;  each  seed  has  the  germ  of  a 
plant  with  seed  lobes,  which  perform  the  same  office  to  the 
germ  that  the  yolk  of  an  egg  does  to  the  germ  of  a  bird, 
supplying  it  with  nutriment  until  all  its  parts  are  perfected 
by  germination  to  supply  itself. 

"Hence  the  seed  of  the  potatoe  apple  is,  like  the  acorn  of 
the  oak,  the  seed  in  the  apple  of  the  tree,  or  the  egg  of  a 
hen.  These  eight  potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  possess 
each  a  quantity  of  eyes;  each  eye  possesses  the  same  prop- 
erty/oj-  a  time  that  the  seed  or  egg  of  a  hen  does;  but  the 
patatoe,  like  the  tree  and  hen,  becomes  aged  and  past  bear- 
ing; the  oak  lives  after  it  ceases  to  bear,  as  do  also  the  apple 
tree  and  the  hen,  and  so  does  also  the  potatoe.  But  the  oak, 
the  apple  tree,  and  the  hen  die  from  age,  and  why  not  also 
the  potatoe?     Has  nature  made  it  an  exception? 

"Besides,  like  the  oak,  the  apple  tree,  and  hen,  the  potatoo 
has  a  graduating  scale  of  ascending  and  descending  life. 
Here  ^exhibiting  a  potatoe  stalk)  is  a  plant  grown  direct 
from  the  seed.  Observe  the  potatoes  ore  small,  like  marbles. 
This  stalk  blossomed,  but  had  not  strength  enough  to  form 
an  apple.  Here  (exhibiting  a  large  stalk)  is  another  which 
is  one  year  older.  Observe  the  difference  in  the  bulk  of  the 
tubers  which  are  produced.  They  may  be  compared  to  a 
small  egg  increasing.  This  stalk  also  blossomed,  and  pota- 
toes thus  grown  from  seed  continue  to  blossom  up  to  five 
years,  and  then  first  begin  to  form  apples.  Here  (exhibiting 
a  stalk)  is  a  plant  six  years  old  which  bore  an  apple;  conse- 
quently, I  call  the  parent  of  this  apple  a  potatoe;  the  plants 
before  it  not  being  able  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  pota- 
toe, I  call  germs,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on,  ascending  accord- 
ing to  their  age. 

"Now,  to  get  at  the  descending  germ,  let  us  take  this 
lumper  (now  exhibited).  I  can  trace  the  history  of  this  kind 
of  potatoe  back  to  the  year  1818;  and  I  am  told    that,  from 
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1825  to  1835,  it  was  so  charged  with  vitality  that  it  would 
grow  without  manure  in  any  soil,  of  large  size,  and  produ- 
cing one  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  to  the  acre,  but  of  a 
quality  more  fit  for  cattle  than  for  man.  Then  was  the  time 
to  take  seeds  from  its  apples,  and  have  the  young  rising  into 
strength  for  cattle,  and  the  old  losing  strength,  but  becoming 
more  dry  and  floury,  for  man's  use. 

"This  lumper,  once  the  prince  of  potatoes,  like  its  great  pro- 
genitors, the  barbers,  kerkippins,  white  Turks,  red  Turks, 
slipper  potatoe,  peeler  potatoe  of  Connaught,  black-bull  of 
Kerry,  and  a  host  of  others,  each  in  their  turn  ruled  su- 
preme. They  are  now  gone,  llere  is  the  lumper,  the  cup, 
English  red,  and  Irish  apple;  look  at  them.  The  red,  12 
years  ago,  produced  160  barrels  to  the  acre;  at  present,  in 
the  best  land,  it  produces  only  60  barrels ;  lumpers  40  bar- 
rels, and  cups  30  barrels ;  and,  like  the  ascending  germs, 
they  now  blossom,  but  cannot  grow  apples ;  consequently  all 
these  kinds  of  potatoes  enumerated  may  be  called  'descend- 
ing germs.'  See  this  diagram,  showing  the  life  of  the  lump- 
er. (Two  ingenious  diagrams,  which,  of  course,  we  have  no 
means  of  representing,  were  here  exhibited  and  explained 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter.) 

"The  first  diagram  shows  the  potatoe  existing  for  thirty- 
four  years  in  three  states  of  being ;  first  as  an  ascending 
germ  in  blossom  for  five  years;  a  potatoe,  with  apples,  for 
nineteen  years ;  and  there  not  being  any  apples  seen  upon 
the  stalks  for  the  last  ten  years,  they  then  become  descend- 
ing germs,  unable  now  to  give  any  produce  on  mountain 
land  where  they  formerlj-  grew.  The  law  laid  down  in  this 
diagram  rules  every  potatoe,  and  the  same  law  guides  its 
seed :  thus  we  find  the  plant  to  grow  apples  for  nineteen 
years. 

"The  second  diagram  shows  the  plant  ascending  in  vitali- 
ty for  ten  years,  its  longest  day,  and  green  from  five  to  seven 
months,  in  proportion  to  its  age;  then  descending,  losing  its 
vitality,  from  its  tenth  to  its  nineteenth  year,  at  which  pe- 
riod it  remains  green  only  five  months,  and  produces  no 
seed.  Thus  the  seed  supplied  by  the  parent  plant  at  its 
longest  period  mu.st  of  necessity  be  best  and  strongest.  The 
descending  germ  of  the  tenth  year  will  remain  green  only 
three  months,  and  with  little  produce.  Hence,  seed  from 
the  plant  at  ten  years  is  perfect;  the  other  only  in  propor- 
tion to  its  place  in  the  diagram  ;  consequently,  I  fear  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  procure  good  seed  now,  and  I  question  if 
ever  perfect  seed  has  been  sown,  except  by  fortunate  acci- 
dent;  the  belief  hitherto  entertained  being,  that  the  seed 
was  only  to  give  variety  of  kinds. 

The  plant  at  transplanting  is  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as 
the  oak,  the  apple  tree,  or  the  female  bird  from  the  egg. 
The  root  performs  the  same  functions  to  the  plant  that  the 
stomach  does  to  the  animal — absorbs  juices  from  the  earth 
and  transmits  them  through  one  set  of  vessels  to  the  leaves, 
which  are  a  continuation  and  extension  of  the  same  vessels 
and  matter.  These  extend  their  surface  for  absorption  and 
transmission  of  air  and  moisture,  assimilate  the  juices,  and 
return  them  through  another  set  of  vessels  to  nourish  and 
enlarge  the  various  parts  of  the  plant.  Thus,  the  leaves  per- 
form the  same  functions  as  the  lungs  of  the  animal,  besides 
giving  shade  to  the  vegetable.  These  truths  point  out  the 
true  mode  of  cultivating  ascending  and  descending  germs, 
and  also  the  potatoe.  The  plant  from  a  perfect  potatoe  lives 
seven  months,  perfecting  its  fruit  before  it  dies.  The  plant 
from  a  descending  germ  lives  only  from  five  to  three  months, 
unable  at  either  stage  to  perfect  its  fruit.  Therefore,  when 
the  plant  dies,  the  fruit  not  being  ripe,  continues  to  absorb 
the  decomposing  matter  in  the  leaves  and  vessels  until  these 
vessels  cease.  Consequentlj',  when  we  see  the  leaves  getting 
spotted  and  black,  and  emitting  an  ofl^ensive  smell  from  de- 
composing matter,  wo  should  at  once  dig  the  crop  to  save 
what  potatoes  exist,  and  turn  the  land  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose. This  is  what  we,  in  our  wisdom,  call  the  'incompre- 
hensible potatoe  disease,'  produced,  you  will  observe,  by 
our  own  neglect  of  the  immutable  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture. 

The  largest  potatoe,  being  first  from  the  plant,  and  conse- 
quently longer  in  the  world  than  the  small  one,  is  best  for 
.seed.  This  (producing  a  tuber)  is  a  potatoe  with  twelve 
eyes,  consequently  containing  twelve  plants.  If  I  set  it 
whole,  I  put  twelve  plants  to  live  upon  the  land  of  one ;  in 
other  words,  I  put  twelve  cows  to  live  upon  one  cow's  grass. 
Therefore,  scoop  out  the  eyes  of  the  large  potatoes  for  seed, 
and  use  the  rest.  Let  seed  potatoes  be  the  largest,  and  left 
in  the  light  until  they  become  green.  They  are  thus  best 
for  seed,  but  not  so  good  for  the  table,  the   oxygen  having 


escaped.     To  keep  potatoes  for  use,  turf  char  is  best;  it  will 
keep  them  perfect,  though  not  a  month  old. 

"To  give  an  idea  how  to  manage  potatoe  seed  for  sale  or 
use  :  Hans  up  the  apples  in  the  barn  or  other  out-house,  in 
the  light,  until  they  become  white,  soft  and  pulpy,  like  a  ripe 
gooseberry;  then  press  out  the  seed  into  water,  and  throw 
away  the  hull ;  wash  the  glutinous  matter  from  the  seed  by 
change  of  water,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun;  or  take  a  pulpy  ap- 
ple and  press  out  the  seed  between  the  folds  of  blotting  pa- 
per; the  paper  absorbs  all  the  glutinous  matter,  and  you 
will  find  from  300  to  320  seeds  (a  sufficient  quantity  for  one 
farmer).  Another  mode  :  Cover  the  apples  in  sand,  which 
will  absorb  the  hull  and  glutinous  matter;  and  in  spring 
sow  sand  and  seed  together  in  a  hot-bed,  which  is  simply 
twelve  inches  of  stable  manure  covered  with  two  inches  of 
earth.  I  transplanted  800  plants  from  a  box  four  feet  long 
by  one  foot  wide,  when  the  plants  were  from  four  to  six 
inches  above  the  earth,  to  drill  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
sixteen  inches  between  each  plant.  March  or  April  is  the 
best  time  for  transplanting,  and  drills  should  bo  adopted  in 
every  instance  in  preference  to  lazy  beds,  because  the  latter 
retain  rain  and  grow  weeds,  which  prevent  the  circulation  of 
air,  and  cannot  be  easily  got  at.  ^The  juices  of  the  potatoe 
sleep  during  the  winter  and  awake  in  the  spring ;  therefore, 
do  not  plant  before  February.  The  experiments  stated  in 
this  paper  can  be  tried  and  tested  equally  by  the  learned 
sage  or  unlettered  peasant,  for  one  shilling. 

"This  paper  demonstrates,  from  the  leaf  being  the  lung  of 
the  plant,  that  the  potatoe  cannot  possibly  grow  after  the 
leaf  dies,  except  we  suppose  it  to  grow  upon  decomposing 
matter;  and  the  diagrams  demonstrate  that  there  never  was 
any  disease  in  the  plant  or  potatoe.  Why  and  whence  are 
these  various  antidotes  against  the  "mysterious,  incompre- 
hensible potatoe  disease,"  leading  the  peasantry  of  these 
realms  to  lose  their  land,  manure  and  labor,  year  after  year? 
A  Frenchman  tells  us  to  insert  a  pea  in  each  to  absorb  the 
superabundant  moisture — the  cause  of  blight.  An  English- 
man bids  us  plant  in  tan  ;  a  Scotchman  tells  us  to  plant  in 
peat  char,  because,  having  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  carbon,  it 
is,  like  the  pea  and  tan,  a  certain  cure.  The  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Ireland  has  a  gentleman  that  professes  to 
take  the  sting  or  disease  out  of  the  potatoe  by  some  mechan- 
ical charm;  and  there  is  another  gentleman  who  undertakes 
to  extract  the  sting  from  the  earth  !  but  neither  of  them  tell 
how. 

These,  like  other  varieties  of  mysterious  cures  and  causes 
whispered  from  man  to  man,  stagger  the  senses,  and  make 
reason  reel.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  truth  of  my  views, 
and  the  virtues  of  these  charmers  may  be  fully  tested,  I  have 
lodged  £500  in  the  Provincial  Bank,  which  I  now  freely  offer 
to  them  and  the  world,  if  they  bring  to  this  society,  within 
three  years,  the  following  potatoes,  which  have  been  the 
principal  support  of  the  peasantry  of  this  country  for  the  last 
thirty-four  years — namely,  the  old  Irish  apple,  the  cup,  the 
English  red,  and  the  lumper — in  the  same  strength  that  I 
show  this  stalk,  with  apples  upon  the  top,  potatoes  at  bot- 
tom, and  remaining  green  from  12th  April  to  12th  Octo- 
ber. 

"The  potatoes  now  exhibited  (and  which  are  open  to  in- 
spection until  seed  time)  show  ten  distinct  varieties,  ranging 
from  one  to  six  years  old ;  these  h.ave  never  been  in  the 
world  before,  and  their  existence  demonstrates  that  the  pow- 
er to  grow  them  existed  previous  to,  and  since  the  blight  of 
1846. 

<••■ 

Orchard  Manuring. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  an  earlj^  number  of  the  "Country 
Gentleman,"  a  subscriber  inquires  for  the  best  method  of 
manuring  an  orchard,  situated  upon  a  portion  of  land  so  ele- 
vated as  to  render  the  cartage  of  barnyard  manure  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  profitable.  Having  seen  no  suggestions  that 
correspond  exactly  with  our  notions  of  expediency  in  such 
cases,  we  are  induced  to  submit  the  following.  The  plan  is, 
perhaps,  equally  advisable  in  situations  of  easy  access  to  the 
common  method  of  manuring. 

We  believe  every  plot  of  land  contains  within  itself  the 
elements  of  fertility.  The  richest  soils  in  our  country  have 
become  so  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  originating 
from  the  very  soils  its  decomposition  enriches.  If  land  in  a 
state  of  nature  grows  rich  by  retaining  the  products  of  its 
own  fertility,  then  nature  can  be  imitated,  and  every  farm, 
not  absolutely  sterile,  made  of  any  desirable  degree  of  rich- 
ness by  plowing  in  green  crops. 

When  green  manuring  is  practiced,  clover  is  the  crop  gen- 
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erally  preferred;  but  where  constant  cultivation  is  desirable, 
as  in  orchard,  rye  possesses  some  advantages. 

A  luxuriant  growth  of  rye,  harrowed  down  and  plowed  in, 
when  just  commencing  to  head,  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  manure  :  and  when  sown  early,  say  late  in  July, 
the  growing  crop  furnishes  a  clean,  green  surface,  very  desi- 
rable for  the  harvesting  of  later  fruits,  and  aiTords  a  larger 
supply  of  late  fall  feed,  such  animals  as  will  not  materially 
injure  the  fruit  trees. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  point  of  fertility  or  productive- 
ness may  not  be  reached  by  a  repetition  of  this  process. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  method  is  expensive, — the 
same  labor  being  required  to  produce  the  crop  for  manure  as 
for  harvesting. 

But  in  reply,  it  may  be  said,  that  cultivation  icitJiout  croj)- 
ping  is  absolutely  essential  to  large  profits  in  fruit  raising, 
and  the  above  plan  of  manuring  incurs  no  labor  or  expense 
aside  from  that  necessary  to  good  tillage,  save  the  small  out- 
lay for  seed,  which  canuot  exceed  eight  or  ten  shillings  per 
acre  ;  an  expense  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  method 
of  equally  efficient  manuring. 

In  seasons  of  non  productiveness,  or  rather  of  failure  of 
fruit  crops,  the  rye  crop  may  be  allowed  to  stand  and  ma- 
ture, and  the  product  of  every  season  may  be  one  of  profit. 
Yours,  Ac.,  0.  C.  Gibbs,  M.  D.,  Perry,  Ohio. — Granite  Far- 


Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

This  article  is  manuftxctured  in  New  York  by  Frederick 
McCready,  351  Broadway.  Many  hundred  pounds  of  this 
compound  have  been  sold  the  past  year  to  farmers  and  oth- 
ers. Prof.  Mapes,  Editor  of  the  Working  Farmer,  invented 
the  article  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  has  used  it  exclu- 
sively on  his  farm  with  very  favorable  results. 

Meeting  with  a  farmer  about  a  year  ago,  who  had  been  an 
eye  witness  to  its  fertilizing  power  on  Prof.  Mapes'  farm,  I 
was  induced  to  try  it  myself.  With  your  request,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor and  others,  I  give  you  the  results.  It  may  be  proper  to 
say,  that  I  had  two  objects  in  view:  first,  to  test  its  value  as 
a  manure,  and  second,  its  relative  value  compared  with  gu- 
ano, the  price  of  both  articles  being  the  same.  On  480  feet 
of  ground,  of  uniform  character,  (that  had  been  in  Libby 
beans  the  year  before — of  a  black  mellow  loam,)  I  planted 
320  hills  of  potatoes  with  320  potatoes  of  equal  size,  that  is, 
one  potatoe  in  a  hill,  uncut,  160  of  those  hills  being  manured 
with  one  table  spoonful  of  powdered  guano,  the  other  160 
with  the  same  amount  of  improved  superphosphate  of  lime. 
They  received  no  attention  through  the  season,  except  to 
keep  the  weeds  down,  and  the  surface  level.  The  potatoes 
were  dug  in  August,  (being  an  early  kind.)  The  160  hills 
that  received  the  Im.  Sup.  of  Lime  produced  1 J  bushels  over 
the  guanoed  half,  the  potatoes  being  of  a  more  uniform  size. 
For  beets  or  turnips  I  can  see  no  difiference  between  the  two 
applications.  On  gooseberries,  which  I  have  heretofore  cul- 
tivated to  little  purpose,  the  fruit  all,  or  nearly  all,  falling 
oflF  when  about  half  or  two-thirds  grown,  I  applied  about  a 
gill  of  the  lime  to  each  bush,  working  it  into  the  soil,  the  re- 
sult was  I  had  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  gooseberries,  and 
they  staid  on  until  picked  for  the  market.  Here  also  I  see 
no  difference  between  tbe  lime  and  guano  as  I  dressed  a  part 
of  the  gooseberries  with  guano. 

On  peas,  its  efi'ect  was  very  perceptible,  as  compared  with 
guano  or  a  stable  compost.  On  my  carrots,  the  experiment 
partly  failed.  That  part  of  my  carrot  field  which  received 
the  lime  being  so  dry,  but  a  small  part  of  the  seed  vegetiited, 
those  that  came  up  did  remarkably  well,  many  of  thorn  girt- 
ing 18  or  20  inches. 

But  its  most  marked  efi'ect  was  upon  cabbages,  the  ground 
was  plowed  twice,  harrowed  and  furrowed  out  as  for  corn, 
the  plants  set  in  the  common  way,  with  half  a  gill  applied 
at  the  next  harrowing,  making  a  gill  to  each  cabbage. 

On  grass,  I  applied  it  without  any  visible  effect — sowed  it 
on  in  May,  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  about  220  pounds  per 
acre,  and  I  got  (what  the  paddy  told  his  son  ho  would  got  if 
he  fell  into  the  water)  a  deal  of  a  ducking,  for  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  rain  storm,  so  that  its  failure  cannot  be  attributed 
to  a  want  of  moisture. 

I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  you  was  at  my  place  last  season;  and 
had  pointed  out  to  you  the  different  crops  then  growing  un- 
der tlie  influence  of  the  improved  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  also  guano. 

Many  scientific  and  practical  men  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  most  crops  that  mature  their  seeds,  guano  is 
too  soluble,  too  quick,  and  limited,  to  carry  the   plant  suc- 


cessfully through  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  On  the  con- 
trary, phosphate  of  lime  (bone  dust)  is  much  less  volatile, 
the  two  principal  elements  of  bone  earth  being  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime,  two  substances  absolutely  important  to  planu 
in  tbe  forming  of  their  seeds.  They,  however,  possess  no 
direct  power  of  forming  the  vegetable  structure  of  the  plant, 
and  this  guano  possesses  it  in  a  very  high  degree.  Hence 
by  combining  guano  with  bone  dust,  the  volatile  salts  of  the 
guano  are  changed  into  the  sulphates,  consequently  they 
will  last  or  remain  in  the  soil  until  taken  up  by  the  plants. 

All  the  volatile  salts  being  changed,  the  seeds  are  not  in- 
jured by  coming  in  immediate  contact,  as  is  the  case  with 
guano.  The  sulphates,  being  moderately  soluble,  are  able 
to  impart  the  needed  nourishment  to  the  plant. — B.  Shat- 
TUCK,  Bedford,  March  4,  1854. — [Granite  Farmer. 
<••- 

Sawdust  for  Orchards. 

A  year  last  fall  I  hauled  a  load  of  old  rotten  sawdust  and 
threw  it  around  my  young  apple  trees.  My  neighbor  over 
the  way  is  one  of  those  characters  who  plod  on  in  the  same 
old  track  that  his  father  and  grandfather  did,  believing  that 
they  knew  all,  and  more  too.  My  neighbor  said  if  I  put 
sawdust  around  my  trees  I  would  surely  kill  them.  Ho  said 
he  put  manure  arfiund  some  of  his  trees,  and  killed  them.  I 
told  him  I  would  risk  it  "any  how." 

I  put  fresh  stable  manure  around  one  row  and  sawdust 
around  the  next;  around  another  row  I  put  leached  ash- 
es; and  the  remainder  of  the  orchard  I  manured  with 
well  rotted  barn3'ard  manure,  and  in  the  spring  spread  it 
and  well  planted  tho  ground  with  corn  and  potatoes.  The 
result  was  many  trees  grew  very  luxuriantly,  but  the  trees 
where  the  sawdust  was  grew  the  best,  the  bark  being  smooth- 
er and  the  tree^  had  a  healthier  appearance.  I  will  also 
state  that  part  of  the  orchard  planted  to  potatoes  grew 
greatly  better  than  that  part  planted  in  corn.  The  sod  was 
clay  loam. — Ex. 

<•» 

How  to  Mend  a  Chain  Pump. 

Chain  pumps  are  very  much  in  use  at  present.  They  are 
very  good  pumps,  especially  in  wells  that  are  not  protected 
much  from  the  frost,  as  they  seldom  get  frozen  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  operating  unless  the  water  in  the  well  itself  freezes. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  chain  breaks  or  parts,  and  ttien  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  take  up  the  whole  pumj)  in 
order  to  mend  and  replace  it.  A  friend  told  us,  the  other 
day,  a  method  which  he  has  adopted  in  such  cases  with  per- 
fect success.  The  chain  with  its  plugs,  you  know,  is  an  end- 
less one,  going  over  a  pullo}'  at  the  top,  down  outside  the 
pump  into  the  water  in  the  well ;  then  over  a  pulley  under 
the  water  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pump  tube,  thence  up  tho 
tube.  Now  if  the  chain  parts,  it  is  difficult  getting  one  end 
over  the  lower  pulley  and  up  to  other  side,  unless  you  take 
up  the  pump  to  do  it» 

Take  a  strong  string  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  pulley  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
well;  tie  a  cork  to  one  end  of  it  and  tie  the  other  end  to  the 
chain.  Then  winding  the  string  round  the  cork  put  it  into 
the  tube,  and  let  the  chain  follow  it  down.  As  soon  as  it 
gets  down  under  the  puUej',  the  cork  will  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  water  in  the  well,  from  which  it  may  bo  hooked  up.  The 
chain  will  be  hauled  up  with  the  string,  and  the  two  ends 
may  then  be  fastened  together  in  the  usual  waj'. — Maine 
Farmer. 

Soils  for  Apples. 

1st.  On  what  kind  of  soil  will  the  Swaar  anple  succeed 
best? 

2d.  On  what  do  the  Esopus  Spitzenbnrg? 

3d.  On  what  do  the  Roxbury  Russet? 

4th.  Is  the  Melon  apple  equal  to  any  of  tho  above  varie- 
ties for  the  desert  or  domestic  use,  is  it  productive — is  the 
fruit  fair  or  imperfect  ? 

My  reason  for  making  the  above  inquiries  is,  the  soil  of 
my  orchard  varies  from  a  dry  gravelly'  soil  to  a  strong  clay 
loam,  and  I  wish  to  jilnnt  in  each  kind  the  variety  most  suit- 
able for  it.     Respectfully  yours,  N.  S.  Rok. 

A  very  extensive  observation  is  needed  to  pronounce  upon 
the  right  kind  of  soil  required  for  cerUiin  varieties  of  tbe 
apple,  tlioro  ;ire  so  man}-  causes  to  influence  suecei^s,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  general  rtile  applicable  everywliere. 
Within  our  own  limited  experience,  however,  we  have  found 
the  Swaar  to  do  much  the  best  on  strong  rich,  rather  heavy 
soil,  and  the  Roxbury  Russet  rather  best  on  those  of  lighter 
character.     Not  much  difference  has  been  observed  relative 
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totheEsopiis  Spitzonburg.  The  great  thing,  however,  for 
success,  and  nearly  always  much  more  important  than  all 
else,  is  ffnod,  rich,  rarcful  enltivation,  on  whatever  soil  the 
trees  may  stand.  The  Melon  apple  is  inferior  to  none  as  a 
table — but  it  is  a  slow  grower,  and  only  moderately  fair  and 
productive. — Country  Gentleman. 

Principles  of  Breeding,    or  Crossing  so  as  to  Obtain  a 
Fixity  of  Type. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  lloyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  we  rind  some  original  views 
ou  the  above  subject  in  an  es.say  by  M.  M.^lingie-Nouel, 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Loire  et  Cher 
in  France,  which  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
wishing  to  improve  their  stock. 

To  ffei  up  and  establish  new  characteristics  iu  a  breed 
of  animals  is  a  work  of  anxious  years  of  effort,  requi- 
ring the  very  nicest  observation  and  experiment.  A  sin- 
gle false  step  may  undo  the  work  of  years,  and  there  is 
no  school  in  which  skill  and  success  is  attainable  but  in 
tliat  of  actual  individual  experience.  It  can  neither  be 
taught  in  books  nor  be  acquired  from  another,  and  as  our 
author  lias  remarked,  can  only  be  executed  by  a  man 
like  Richard  Goord,  the  founder  of  the  new  Kent  breed 
of  sheep,  who  commences  when  very  young,  and  lives, 
like  him,  eighty-six  years. 

There  is  one  point  in  crossing  animals  on  which  he 
lays  great  stress,  and  is  so  obvious  as  to  excite  wonder 
that  it  has  been  lost  sight  of,  viz  :  "that  the  principle  of 
antiquity  or  purity  of  race  is  what  has  most  influence  on 
crosses,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  where  fixity  of  type 
has  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  great  antiquity  of  the 
breed,  the  impress  in  the  offspring  will  be  stronger  from 
that  side  than  where  the  breed  is  comparatively  of  re- 
cent origin.  A  farmer  wishing  to  secure  for  his  herd  the 
fine  milking  qualities  of  the  Alderney,  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  secure  his  object  by  breeding  his  Alderney  bull 
to  a  common  cow,  or  one  of  no  distinct  breed,  than  if  he 
xas  to  select  a  Devon  cow,  or  even  a  pure  Durham.  The 
common  cow  having  no  fixed  and  determined  character- 
istics of  form  or  quality  to  counteract  the  impress  of  the 
type,  the  influence  of  the  mother  on  the  offspring  would 
be  weaker  than  that  of  the  father.  He  illustrates  the 
pi-inciple  by  the  motion  of  a  projectile,  say  a  common 
ball,  whose  velocity  is  obtained  not  merely  in  proportion 
to  the  propelling  force,  but  also  to  the  resistance  of  the 
medium  (air  or  water  for  example)  through  which  the 
body  is  driven.  If  there  were  no  resistance  on  the  side 
of  the  mother,  the  complete  effect  would  be  realized  by 
the  reproduction  of  the  improving  type,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sire  would  be  stronger,  the  purer  and  more 
ancient  the  race  might  be. 

These  principles  he  has  applied  most  successfully  to 
improve  the  French  breeds  of  sheep,  which  for  various 
causes  had  greatly  deteriorated,  and  as  they  were  of 
great  antiquity  with  very  strongly  developed  character, 
supposing  the  above  principles  to  be  correct,  his  entire 
success  is  most  remarkable.  In  reference  to  it  he  says  : 
"It  appeared  then  that  in  order  to  untie  the  Gordian 
knot  whose  threads  I  have  traced,  inasmuch  as  one  could 
not  increase  the  purity  and  antiquity  of  the  blood  of  the 
rams  (I  purposely  repeat  the  first  principles  of  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved),  one  must  diminish  the  resisting  power, 
namely  the  purity  and  antiquity  of  the  ewes.  With  a 
view  to  this  new  experiment,  one  must  procure  English 


rams  of  the  purest  and  most  ancient  race,  and  unite  with 
them  French  ewes  of  modern  breeds,  or  rather  of  mixed 
blood  forming  no  distinct  breed  at  all.  It  is  easier  than 
one  might  have  supposed  to  combine  these  conditions. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  selected  some  of  the  finest  rams  of 
the  New  Kent  breed,  regenerated  by  Goord.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  in  France  many  border  counties 
lying  between  distinct  breeds,  in  which  district  it  is  easy 
to  find  flocks  participating  in  the  two  neighboring  races. 
Thus,  on  the  borders  of  Berry  and  La  Sologne  one  meets 
with  flocks  originally  sprung  from  a  mixture  of  the  two 
distinct  races  that  are  established  in  those  two  provinces. 
Among  these  then  I  chose  such  animals  as  seemed  least 
defective,  approaching,  in  fact,  the  nearest  to,  or  rather 
departing  the  least  from,  the  form  which  I  wished  ulti- 
mately to  produce.  These  I  united  with  animals  of  an- 
other breed,  picking  out  the  best  I  could  find  on  the  bor- 
ders of  La  Beauce  and  Touraine,  which  blended  the 
Tourangelle  and  native  Merino  blood  of  those  other  two 
districts.  From  this  mixture  was  obtained  an  offspring 
combining  the  four  races  of  Berry,  Sologne,  Touraine, 
and  Merino,  without  decided  charactei*,  without  fixity, 
with  little  intrinsic  merit  certainly,  but  possessing  the 
advantage  of  being  used  to  our  climate  and  management, 
and  bringing  to  bear  on  the  new  breed  to  be  formed,  an 
influence  almost  annihilated  by  the  multiplicity  of  its 
component  elements. 

"Now,  what  happens  when  one  puts  such  mixed-blood 
ewes  to  a  pure  New  Kent  ram?  One  obtains  a  lamb 
containing  fifty  hundredths  of  the  purest  and  most  ancient 
English  blood,  with  twelve  and  a  half  hundredths  of  four 
different  French  races,  which  are  individually  lost  in  the 
pi'eponderance  of  English  blood,  and  disappear  almost 
entirely,  leaving  the  improving  type  in  the  ascendant. 
The  influence,  in  fact,  of  this  type  was  so  decided  and 
so  predominant,  that  all  the  lambs  produced  strikingly 
resembled  each  other,  and  even  Englishmen  took  them 
for  animals  of  their  own  country.  But,  wliat  was  still 
more  decisive,  when  these  young  ewes  and  rams  were  put 
together,  they  produced  lambs  closely  resembling  them- 
selves, without  any  marked  return  to  the  features  of  the 
old  French  races  from  which  the  grandmother  ewes  were 
derived.  Some  slight  traces  only  might  perhaps  be  de- 
tected here  and  there  by  an  experienced  eye.  Even 
these,  however,  soon  disappeared,  such  animals  as  show- 
ed them  being  carefully  weeded  out  of  the  breeding 
flock.  This  may  certainly  be  called  "fixing  a  breed," 
when  it  becomes  every  year  more  capable  of  reproducing 
itself  with  uniform  and  marked  features.  Such  was  my 
secret,  which,  however,  has  been  made  no  secret  at  all, 
but  has  been  declared  from  the  first  in  my  entries  at  the 
shows  of  Poissy  and  Versailles.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
the  La  Charmoise  breed  of  sheep. 

"We  have  already  seen  how  important  it  is  that  you 
should  not  infuse  into  a  new  breed  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  English  blood,  if  you  would  preserve  the  French 
constitution,  which  alone  suits  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  to  pass  their  lives.  The  Chai-moise 
breed  not  exceeding  that  proportion  does  retain  the 
hardiness  of  a  pure  French  race :  the  lambs  are  reared  as 
easily  as  those  of  any  French  breed,  getting  over  the 
summer  just  as  easily;  neither  then  nor  later  do  they  suf- 
fer more  than  our  native  breeds  from  heat  or  fromdrought. 
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"Tlie  mixed-blood  mothers  had  been  formed  from 
breeds  in  general  small,  and  possessing  the  usual  quali- 
ties of  small  breeds,  delicacy  of  shape,  smallness  of  the 
head  and  the  bony  structure,  temperance  as  to  food. 
The  Merinoes  alone  had  not  these  valuable  qualities,  but 
tliey  entered  in  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent,  only  into 
the  mothers,  and  consequently  of  12^  per  cent,  only  into 
the  offspring.  Their  disadvantage,  too,  in  these  re- 
spects was  compensated  by  their  influence  on  the 
fleece. 

"I  may  here  remark  that,  in  founding  a  breed,  it  is  far 
better  to  choose  ewes  from  small  breeds,  Avith  the  qualities 
already  mentioned,  than  from  breeds  that  are  stronglj^ 
timbered,  bony,  coarse,  greedy,  like  those  of  northern 
and  western  France,  which  I  tried  myself,  to  my  own 
heavy  loss.  Accordingly  as  fine  or  coarse  ewes  are  used, 
so  in  proportion  do  the  offspring  show  that  coarse  or  fine 
character,  difiicult  to  describe  for  a  writer,  but  easy  to 
perceive  for  a  connoisseur." 

The  Charmoise  breed  of  sheep  have  taken  prizes 
whenever  they  have  been  shown  at  Versailles  or  Poissy. 
Ph.  Pusey,  who  translated  the  essay  fi-om  the  French, 
concludes  by  saying  that,  as  a  farther  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  these  views,  he  was  informed  by  the  late 
Lord  Spencer  that  he  had  observed  that  the  worse  bred 
the  female  is,  the  more  likely  is  the  offspring  to  resemble 
a  well  bred  sire,  and  that  he  should  practically  prefer  a 
cow  of  no  bi'eed  to  an  indifferent  pure  bred  cow  for  a 
good  thorough  bred  bull.  The  principle,  however,  has 
never  been  so  thoroughly  carried  out  as  in  the  above  ex- 
periments at  La  Charmoise,  which  throws  some  light  on 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  of  all  physiological  problems, 
the  renewal  of  the  features  of  parents  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  animals. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
Farm. — One  of  the  most  profitable  crops  of  the  season 
— Indian  corn — now  requires  the  special  attention  of  the 
farmer.  The  ground  should  be  made  in  good  order.  If 
it  has  been  plowed  deeply,  and  the  sod  well  turned  un- 
der, a  thorough  harrowing  and  pulverization  of  the  soil 
is  the  next  requisite.  Farmers  should  remember  that  if 
the  ground  is  not  put  in  good  order  before  planting,  it  is 
rarely  made  so  after.  The  time  of  planting  depends 
most  upon  the  season.  We  have  known  corn  planted 
during  the  last  week  in  April  in  some  seasons  to  do  well, 
while  in  others  the  yqvj  early  planted  received  a  back- 
set from  subsequent  cold,  which  placed  it  behind  that 
planted  two  and  even  three  weeks  later.  Corn  is  often 
severely  affected  by  the  drouth  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer, but  both  the  early  and  late  planted  are  alike  sub- 
ject to  this,  one  escaping  the  one  season  and  suffering 
the  next.  Some  farmers  distinguished  for  their  success 
in  raising  corn,  have  adoj)ted  the  old  Indian  rule  of 
planting  when  the  dog  wood  blooms.  This  usually  oc- 
curs between  the  1st  and  l.'Sth  of  last  month.  Unless 
the  ground  is  unusually  rich,  some  special  manure  ap- 
plied to  the  hill  is  of  great  surface  to  the  young  plant  in 
hastening  its  early  growth.  Spent  ashes,  plaster,  mild 
compost,  &c.,  richly  repay  the  cost  of  their  application. 
While  the  corn  is  young,  grass  often  gets  root  in  the  hills 
that  is  afterwards  difficult  to  extirpate.  The  corn  field 
should  be  kept  "clean"  and  mellow  for  the  start.     The 


principal  crop  of  potatoes  may  be  planted  this  month. 
By  planting  at  three  or  four  periods,  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  apart,  the  farmer  is  almost  certain  of  a  portion  of 
his  crop  "hitting"  the  season,  as  one  or  the  other  usual- 
ly escapes  the  drouth  which  so  often  impairs  the  crop. 
Where  pasture  is  not  likely  to  be  abundant,  ground 
should  be  prepared  to  sow  corn  for  fodder.  This  crop 
cut  in  its  green  state  is  greatly  relished  by  cattle,  and  is 
an  invaluable  substitute  for  scant  pasture.  Avoid  turn- 
ing stock  too  soon  to  pasture  fields.  Sow  one  bushel  of 
plaster  to  the  acre  on  all  grass  fields.  Inspect  fences  all 
around  the  farm,  and  make  them  secure  against  the 
stock.  Clean  out  and  whitewash  cellars,  remove  pota- 
toes to  barn  floor,  or  other  dry  place,  to  retard  their 
sprouting.  Cover  manure  in  barnyard  from  action  of 
sun  and  rains,  or  compost  it  with  alternate  layers  of  soil 
if  not  already  done.  Watch  the  stock  on  rank  pasture, 
every  morning,  to  guard  against  hoven,  Avhich  may  be 
quicklj'  relieved  by  hay  rope,  drawn  tightly  in  the  mouth 
and  extending  back  of  the  horns.  The  motion  of  the 
jaws,  thus  produced,  liberates  the  gas  in  the  stomach. 

Feuit  Orchard. — Finish  planting  fruit  trees,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  grape  vines,  &c.,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Wash  the  bark  of  newly  planted  trees  with  a  mix- 
ture of  soft  soap  and  weak  lye — equal  parts — to  prevent 
their  becoming  bark  bound.  Trees  in  blossom  against 
walls  or  trellises,  should  be  protected  against  late  frosts 
by  covei'ing  with  sheets,  or  shading  with  evergreen  boughs 
to  keep  off  the  sun's  rays.  Destroy  Avebs  and  larvse  of 
insects.  Mulch  the  ground  under  gooseben-ies  with 
coarse  hay  or  litter,  and  sprinkle  salt.  Mulch  raspber- 
ries and  strawberries  with  spent  tan  bark.  Shorten  in 
raspberry  canes  one-third,  and  dig  in  mamire.  Apply 
salt  to  quince  trees.  Caterpillars  mtij  be  found  close  to 
body  and  limbs  of  trees  morning  and  evening,  and  before 
dew  is  off  in  the  morning  may  be  readily  destroyed  with 
a  brush  or  swab  aflixed  to  a  pole.  Pyramidal  trees 
should  be  headed  back,  and  useless  shoots  pruned  away. 
Renew  with  fresh  manuring  grape  vine  borders.  De- 
stroy ants  with  boiling  water  poured  into  their  holes. 

Vegetable  G.vrdex. — Plant  and  sow  such  seeds  as 
were  omitted  last  month.  Thin  out  early  plantings  of 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  &c.,  and  transplant  from 
frames  and  warm  borders  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  pepper 
and  lettuce.  Those  tender  of  frost  should  be  reserved 
till  last  of  month.  Sow  peas  for  succession  crops  at  least 
twice  in  this  month.  Plant  bush  and  pole  beans,  the 
latter  should  have  the  poles  set  in  first,  and  the  beans 
planted  around  them.  The  ground  being  cleared  of  early 
crops  of  radishes,  spinach,  &c.,  should  be  prepared  for 
beets,  carrots  and  cabbages.  Keep  the  ground  free  from 
weeds,  and  stir  frequently  with  the  hoe.  Fine  pulveri- 
zation and  frequent  stii-ring  of  soil  are  indispensable  to 
good  gardening.  Plant  cucumbers,  melons  and  squashes 
in  open  ground  towai-ds  last  of  month.  Sow  a  few  tur- 
nips for  early  crop,  so  as  to  get  them  of  good  size  before 
heat  of  summer.  Draw  earth  up  to  stems  of  cauliflow- 
ers, and  water  in  dry  weather  Finish  sowing  seed  of  all 
kinds  of  pot  and  medicinal  herbs.  Sprinkle  tobacco 
dust,  unbleached  ashes,  or  quick  lime,  every  morning  on 
such  plants  as  are  being  injured  by  insects,  till  they  are 
destroyed. 

Flower  Garden  — All  such  woi-k  as  dicging  flower 
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garden,  laying  sod,  planting  box  edging,  should  be  con- 
cluded the  early  part  of  this  month.  Grass  plots  will 
soon  require  mowing,  which  should  be  evenly  and  neatly 
done,  at  least  once  a  month  from  May  till  October.  It 
requires  considerable  practice  to  enable  one  to  mow  short 
grass  as  it  should  be.  Continue  to  plant  flower  seeds 
according  to  the  directions  given  last  month.  Annuals 
that  have  been  forwarded  under  frames,  should  have  air 
admitted  to  them  freely,  and  after  the  middle  of  the 
month  finally  transplanted  to  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
Roses  that  have  been  kept  under  glass  may  now  be  plant- 
ed out;    also,    petunias,    verbenas,    salvias,    heliotrope, 


and  scarlet  gei-aniums.  Plant  dahlia  roots,  but  those 
which  have  been  grown  under  glaw,  should  not  be  set 
out  till  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Plant  tuberoses, 
gladiolus  and  tiger  flower  roots.  Plants  that  have  been 
wintered  in  cellars  should  be  brought  out  now.  If  they 
require  re-potting,  do  it  immediately.  If  the  pots  or 
tubs  are  as  large  as  desired,  take  the  plants  out  and  re- 
duce the  roots  considerably,  and  shake  the  old  soil  well 
out  of  them,  re-pot  with  good  fresh  soil.  Oleanders, 
pomegranates  and  myrtles  do  well  if  planted  out  in  good 
rich  groimd,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  fall. 


CHOICE  FRUITS. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  here  presenting  our  readers  I  in  sections, 
with  engravings  of  some  choice  fruit,  represented  as  cut  I  drawings  : 


These  may   be  relied   upon   as  accurate 


Beurre  Bosc. 

A  foreign  variety  raised  in  1807  by  Van  Mons.  It  is  an  early  annual,  and  productive  bearer  on  the  pear  roots, 
and  should  have  a  place  in  the  smallest  collection.  Tree,  vigorous,  with  long  brownish  olive  shoots  straggling  or 
diverging.  The  fruit  varies  some  in  size  and  form,  as  see  our  checked  outline  in  engraving,  but  it  is  always  fair 
and  smooth. 

Fruit,  large,  obovate,  acute  pyriform  ;  color,  dark  yellow,  nearly  covered,  dotted  and  marbled  with  cinnamon 
russet,  slight  brownish  red  in  sun ;  stem,  usually  long,  slender  ;  calyx,  medium  segments  partially  erect ;  basin, 
round,  shallow,  sometimes  a  little  uneven  ;  core,  small ;  seeds,  blackish  ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  per- 
fumed.    Season,  October,  or  last  of  September. 
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Belmont. 

American.  By  some  stated  to  have  originated  in  Virginia,  by  others  in  Pennsylvania,  ami,  on  the  authority  of 
Prof.  Kirtland,  Mr.  Downing,  in  his  first  edition  of  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,"  made  it  synonymous  with  the  "War- 
ren" of  Coxe.     As  this  is  yet  uncertain,  we  adopt  the  name  by  which  the  fruit  is  most  largely  known. 

Tree,  healthy,  vigorous,  spreading,  wood  yellowish,  good  bearer,  does  not  succeed  on  the  alluvial  soils  of  the 
West,  but  on  all  high,  warm,  or  limestone  soils  does  finely,  and  makes  a  large  tree. 

Size,  medium  to  large  ;  form,  ii-regular,  usually  roundish,  sometimes  oblong  rounded.  South  it  grows  very 
large,  and  also  West,  on  new  rich  soils  in  Wisconsin ;  but  grown  South  its  delicacy,  fine  grain  and  flavor  are  lost. 
Skin,  thin,  smooth,  glossy  or  oily  ;  color,  rich  clear  light  yellow  ;  at  South  with  a  few  dark  brown  specks,  and 
North  with  a  clear  vermillion  red  cheek,  with  carmine  spots  ;  South  slight  russet  marblings,  and  much  of  mould  or 
fungus  ;  stem,  medium  length,  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  surface,  always  slender  ;  calyx,  varying  from  small 
and  close  to  open  and  reflexed  ;  basin,  from  shallow  to  rather  deep,  always  furrowed  ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine 
grained,  very  tender,  juicy,  sprightly,  sub-acid  ;  core,  rather  large  ;  seeds,  ovate,  pointed,  abundant,  brownish  red. 
Season,  November  to  February. 


Bockport. 

Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland  in  1842  ;  gavelly  loam.  Tree,  strong,  vigorous  grower,  forming 
a  very  upright  habit,  more  resembling  the  Black  Tartarian  than  any  other  variety  we  know. 
It  is  one  of  the  first,  of  Prof.  Kirtland's  seedlings,  that  was  described,  and  feeling  interested 
in  its  success,  in  various  parts  of  the  State  we  distributed  it  pretty  liberally  in  shape  of  buds 
and  grafts.  It  has  now  been  fruited  extensively,  and  we  feel  confident  while  recommending 
this,  that  other  varieties  of  the  same  origin  will  be  equally  successful.  The  tree  wants  good 
culture,  and  its  period  of  maturity  is  materially  altered  both  by  soil  and  culture,  while  its 
character  appears  unchanged.     Valuable,  either  for  private  or  market  gardens. 

Fruit,  large,  round,  obtuse  heart  shape,  surface  generally  slightly  uneven,  and  always  with 
a  knobbj^  or  swollen  projection  on  one  side  ;  color,  clear  brilliant  deep  red,  shaded  and  mot- 
tled on  a  pale  amber  yellow,  with  occasional  carmine  spots  ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  radiating 
lines  irregular,  a  yellow  tinge  around  the  pit,  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  rich,  delicious  flavor; 
pit,  oval,  regular  and  without  ridges;  stem,  usually  of  medium  length — one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches.     Season,  20th  to  last  of  June. 


Eenicott. 
Raised  by  Prof.  Kirtland,  and  named  after  the  most 
enthusiastic  horticulturist  in  the  West,  J.  A.  Kennicott, 
M.  D.,  of  Northfield,  111.  Tree,  vigorous,  hardy,  spread- 
ing, very  productive.  Fruit,  large,  oval  heart  shape, 
compressed;  suture,  shallow,  half  round ;  color,  amber 
yellow,  mottled  and  much  overspread  with  rich  bright, 
clear,  glossy  red;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  firm,  juicy,  rich 
and  sweet ;  pit,  below  medium  size,  smooth  and  regular; 
stem,  short  in  cavity,  with  bold  surrounding  projections. 
Season,  8th  to  16th  .July.  As  a  market  fruit,  the  time 
of  ripening,  size  and  beauty  of  this  variety  will  make  it 
popular  when  known. 
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Practical  Work  of  the  Farm. 

Mk.  Darlington  : — -1  have  sometimes  thouglit  you 
might  devote  a  column  or  two  of  the  Journal  to  short 
communications  on  the  practical  work  of  the  farm,  with 
some  pecuniary  advantage  to  your  subscribers.  I  think 
it  more  than  likely  that  the  farmers  who  take  this  Jour- 
nal, as  a  whole,  perform  their  work  in  as  neat  and  labor 
saving  a  manner  as  any  in  the  Union,  but  some  have  a 
better  mode  of  doing  one  thing,  and  others  a  better  way 
of  doing  another ;  and  as  farmers  are  a  stay-at-home 
people,  we  do  not  always  profit  by  the  example  of  our 
neighbors.  To  give  us  the  advantage  of  each  other's 
experience,  without  neglecting  our  farms  to  look  for  it, 
I  propose  that  every  subscriber  to  the  Farm  Journal,  who 
thinks  he  knows  how  to  perform  any  branch  of  farm  la- 
bor better,  or  quicker,  than  the  generality  of  his  neigh- 
bors, shall  write  out  his  plan,  if  not  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style,  never  mind  ;  I  know  from  experience  that 
the  editor  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  will  correct 
our  grammatical  errors,  and  if  he  should  be  tempted  to 
laugh  at  our  manuscript,  will  keep  all  the  fun  to  him- 
self. 

As  I  do  not  propose  a  plan  without  being  willing  to 
assist  in  carrying  it  out,  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  ex- 
amples of  my  own  gains  from  seeing  what  others  were 
doing. 

I  have  helped  to  plant  potatoes  in  the  usual  way  (ev- 
ery thii'd  furrow)  ever  since  I  could  carry  a  school  bas- 
ket full,  and  thought  I  could  not  be  taught  any  thing 
further  about  it ;  but  not  more  than  two  years  since,  I 
discovered  that  one  of  my  neighbors  planted  about  twice 
as  many  with  the  same  force  of  men  and  horses.  The 
only  difference  was  that  we  opened  both  planting  fur- 
rows at  the  same  round,  and  he  plowed  a  round  and  a 
half  after  crossing  the  first  row  before  he  planted  the 
opposite  row.  We  waited  for  the  plow,  and  the  plow 
had  to  wait  for  us,  while  he  kept  both  going  all  the  time; 
and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  any  man  having  more  than  half 
an  acre  to  plant  will  save  from  one  to  two  dollars  by  the 
difference  of  time. 

And  as  it  happens  to  occur  to  me,  (although  rather 
out  of  season,)  I  will  give  you  another  of  my  acquire- 
ments, obtained  in  the  same  way.  I  have  always  stack- 
ed my  own  corn  fodder,  and  never  had  a  sheaf  to  spoil 
except  the  top  course;  but  as  I  run  the  rick  parallel  with 
the  yard  wall,  I  always  thought  it  necessary  to  plant  two 
or  three  poles  or  scantling  to  keep  the  ends  perpendicu- 
lar, but  last  fall  I  noticed  one  of  my  neighbors  had  built 
a  rick  perpendicular  at  the  ends,  in  fact  rather  over- 
hanging, without  supports  of  any  kind.  As  I  had  rath- 
er prided  myself  on  stacking  fodder,  I  began  to  grow 
less  almost  as  fast  as  Davy  Crockett,  when  the  Indians 
were  prying  into  the  tree  top  in  which  he  had  concealed 
himself;  but  as  I  was  not  too  old  to  learn,  I  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  done  by  placing  the  end  sheaf,  and  bending 
four  or  five  stalks  back,  lengthwise  of  the  rick,  and  then 
placing  the  adjoining  sheaves ;  the  four  or  five  stalks 
bent  back  from  the  band  of  the  end  sheaf,  having  the 
weight  of  the  adjoining  fodder  on  them,  prevents  the  end 
of  the  rick  from  slipping  out. 

Now,  gentleman,  the  track's  clear  and  the  way  open, 
do  not  keep  your  light  under  a  bushel,  but  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  experience.  V.  W.  I. 


"A  Query  Answered." 

J.  L.  Darlington: — The  case  stated  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Farm  Journal,  in  regard  to  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  grain,  and  the  query  propounded  in  connec- 
tion therewith  has  been  answered  by  your  correspondent 
"L,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  in  a  manner  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  some  of  your  readers. 

A  presents  B  with  a  sample  of  wheat  for  inspection, 
with  the  information  that  he  has  five  or  six  hundred 
bushels  for  sale,  according  to  sample.  B  replies  that  he 
will  give  him  the  market  price  for  the  wheat.  But  it 
happens  that  the  grain  in  question  is  not  delivered  for  a 
few  weeks,  during  which  time  the  market  price  rises  or 
falls,  as  the  case  may  be,  some  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 
What  is  the  rule  or  custom  observed  in  the  purchase  of 
grain  to  be  applied  in  the  case  supposed. 

B  says  I  will  give  you  the  market  price.  Now  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  expression  must  be  allowed  to  be 
governed  by  circumstances  as  to  its  sense  and  evident  in- 
tention. Every  port  in  the  Union  where  grain  is  pur- 
chased has  rules  and  regulations  to  govern,  and  a  price 
which  is  deemed  a  market  price.  New  Fork  has  a  mar- 
ket price,  and  New  Orleans  has  a  market  price,  varying 
as  to  amount,  and  each  governing,  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
the  different  depots  on.  the  channels  for  communications 
to  these  ports  respectively.  I  refer  to  these  facts  merely 
to  show,  that  in  almost  every  community  there  is  a  point 
for  concentration,  wherein  the  rules  for  pui-chase  are 
made  and  established ^hich  govern  in  that  community. 

In  conclusion  I  will  revert  to  the  regulations  which 
are  adhered  to  in  this  section  of  the  country,  (with 
which  I  am  best  acquainted,)  which  have  been  establish- 
ed by  the  millers  on  the  Brandywine,  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  rule  is,  as  I  am  informed,  to  pay  the  market  price 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  \uiless  a  special  contract  has  been 
previously  made  as  to  time  and  price.  The  justice  and 
propriety  of  this  rule  I  think  must  be  apparent.  If  the 
seller  is  allowed  a  few  iveeks  for  delivery  at  his  discre- 
tion, and  without  special  contract,  he  may,  to  carry  out 
the  principle,  postpone  the  time  for  delivery  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  or  any  other  indefinite  period.        T. 

New  Castle  co.,  Deh,  March  22,  1854. 


Improvement  of  Stock. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  admire  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gille- 
land's  preamble  and  resolution,  so  far  as  it  advocates  the 
improvement  of  stock  in  our  State.  By  all  possible 
means  each  and  every  man  should  try  to  convince  his 
neighbor  that  there  is  more  profit  in  raising  one  good 
animal  than  there  is  in  two  or  three  poor  ones.  Now 
admit  a  law  were  passed  to  tax  all  male  stock,  would  it 
have  the  desired  effect  ?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  not.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  practised 
on  farmers  in  regard  to  stock  ;  many,  if  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  breeds,  would  be  as  likely 
to  be  deceived  as  under  our  present  system.  I  think  be- 
fore our  Centre  county  friends  urge  the  passage  of  a 
general  law  to  that  effect,  they  should  confer  with  agri- 
culturists from  different  sections  of  the  State.  I  would 
prefer  that  the  State  and  County  Agricultural  Societies 
should  hold  out  inducements  to  township  and  neighbor- 
hood clubs  to  buy  bulls,  rams  and  boars,  of  undoubted 
merit  to  improve  theii'  stock. 
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I  throw  out  these  hasty  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  call  out  those  who  are  competent  to  dis- 
cUss  the  matter  with  the  Centre  county  gentleman.  I 
am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Gilleland,  and  others  of  that  meet- 
ing, are  men  of  good  judgment,  and  quite  as  anxious  as 
I  am  myself  to  arrive  at  tht  .  v^.  ^  ^u  of  improving  our 
stock.  This  can  more  readily  be  effected  by  comparing 
views  and  opinions,  through  your  valuable  Journal,  by 
our  most  experienced  farmers.     Yours  respectfully, 

Mercer,  March  13,  1854.  DANIEL  BAIRD. 


Milk  House. 

Editor  of  Farm  Journal: — I  observe,  in  March  num- 
ber, "A  Subscriber"  wishes  some  information  respecting 
a  milk  house.  If  the  subscriber  would  come  to  my 
place,  I  will  inform  him  what  I  know  about  them.  I 
have  used  one  for  five  years,  and  find  it  will  answer.  As 
for  bringing  the  water  the  distance  he  says,  it  will  not  do 
I  think.  The  way  mine  is  fixed  will  cost  less  than  to 
bring  the  water  600  feet  in  pipes ;  mine  answers  the 
warm  weather  as  well  as  the  best  spring  house  in  the 
State.     Yours,  &c.,  BENNETT  M.  TEMPLE. 

Middletown,  Del.  co.,  March,  1584. 


Sowing   Grass  Seed. 

J.  L.  Darlington: — The  importance  of  having  the 
land  that  is  laid  down  to  grass  for  pasture,  or  other  pur- 
poses, well  and  completely  covered,  is  a  consideration,  I 
think,  of  more  importance  than  many  farmers  have  as 
yet  esteemed  it. 

The  unnecessary  exposui-e  of  the  soil  to  the  rays  of  a 
summer's  sun,  I  have  ever  regarded  as  injudicious  and 
unwise.  Every  practical  agriculturist  must  have  ob- 
served that,  wherever  and  whenever  the  soil  is  complete- 
ly covered  and  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
invariably  it  becomes  rich  and  fertile.  Notice,  for  in- 
stance, the  character  of  the  soil  which  has  been  covered 
for  some  time  by  rails  that  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  or  by  stones  that  have  been  gathered  from  the 
fields  and  deposited  in  heaps,  by  boards,  brush,  or  any 
thing  else,  that  will  serve  to  protect  the  soil  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  the  soil  thus  protected  has  become 
a  black,  rich  loam.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  rest  that  the  soil  has  obtained  by  being  placed 
in  this  situation,  for  if  it  is  compareil  with  the  soil  adja- 
cent thereto,  and  of  the  same  natural  quality,  and. in  ev- 
ery respect  similai'ly  situated,  except  the  protection  thus 
casually  aff"orded,  and  you  will  find  by  every  test  that 
may  be  applied  that  the  portions  thus  pi'otected  hav.e 
become  infinitely  more  fertile  than  that  immediately  ad- 
joining. 

Observe,  too,  the  condition  of  our  forest  lands.  No- 
tice, if  3'ou  please,  lands  that  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
timber,  aff^ording  an  abundance  of  foliage,  such  as  our 
native  oaks,  and  you  will  there  find  a  rich,  fertile  soil ; 
unless,  as  is  often  the  case  in  exposed  situations,  the 
swift  winds  sweep  the  fallen  leaves  from  the  position  in 
which  they  were  wont  to  lie,  seemingly  to  protect  and 
nourish  the  parent  tree  ;  then,  to  compare  the  soil  thus 
exposed  to  the  other  portions,  where  the  foliage  has  ac- 
cumulated, and  you  will  again  find  further  proofs  to  sus- 
tain our  position. 


In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  views  herein  pre- 
sented, I  conceive  it  to  be  a  consideration  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  farmer, 
whenever,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  he  anticipates 
putting  them  do'wn  to  grass,  to  sow  plenty  of  seed.  Say 
of  timothy  six  quarts,  and  of  clover  a  peck  per  acre,  in 
order  (if  for  no  other  reason)  to  have  the  soil  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  T. 


Experiments  with  Manures. 

J.  L.  D.vrlington: — All  persons  engaged  in  farming 
to  any  extent  have  felt  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  manure  heap.  Having  some  experience  in 
that  line,  I  have  concluded  to  give  the  result  of  that  ex- 
perience to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

We  have  a  stable  separate  from  the  barn  where  twelve 
mules  are  kept.  For  several  years  after  this  stable  was 
put  up,  we  threw  out  all  the  manure  at  the  end  of  the 
stable,  where,  between  the  rains  that  leached  out  the 
soluble  parts,  and  the  fermentation  that  was  almost  con- 
stantly going  on,  causing  the  escape  of  the  gasses,  and 
consequently  from  this  cause  the  quantity  also  was  very 
much  lessened,  M'e  were  able  to  obtain  in  the  coui-se  of 
the  year  from  forty  to  fifty  loads,  and  rather  poor  stufif 
at  that.  After  following  that  plan  for  several  years  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  make  some  alteration  in  that 
department.  I  put  up  a  shed  at  one  end  of  the  stable 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  manure.  The  plan  then 
adopted,  and  the  one  I  still  continue  to  pursue,  is  to 
spread  a  layer  of  manure  and  then  a  layer  of  earth,  (say 
about  three  inches  thick  each,)  the  earth  we  obtained 
from  the  sides  of  the  road,  the  scrapings  of  ditches,  &c. 
When  we  come  to  take  out  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  instead 
of  forty  to  fifty  loads  as  heretofore,  we  obtain  from  one 
hundred  and  forty  to  fifty  loads.  The  quantity  not  only 
greatly  increased,  but  the  quality  also. 

In  the  fall  of  1852  I  had  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  efl'ect  of  the  compost  manure  with  that 
from  the  barnyard,  also  of  testing  them  in  comparison 
with  guano  and  Chappell's  chemical  salts  and  guano  mix- 
ed together.  The  field  these  experiments  were  tried  on 
contained  a  little  over  twenty-five  and  three-fourth  acres. 
It  might  be  well  to  state  how  this  field  had  been  cropped 
for  some  years  previous.  For  three  years  previous  to 
1851  it  had  been  in  clover,  that  spring  it  was  planted  in 
corn  and  yielded  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  the 
next  spring  it  was  sown  in  oats  and  turned  ofif  near  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  in  the  fall  of  1852  it  was  sown  in 
wheat  and  manured  as  follows:  No.  1,  eight  acres,  re- 
ceived a  coat  of  manure  from  the  barnj'ard,  about  six- 
teen cart  loads  to  the  acre  spread  on  the  stubble,  and 
plowed  under  ;  No.  2,  four  acres,  had  sown  upon  it 
about  300  lbs.  of  guano  to  the  acre,  and  plowed  under  ; 
No.  3  manured  with  the  compost,  about  the  same  quan- 
tity as  No.  1  per  acre  ;  No.  4,  four  and  three-fourth 
acres,  received  150  lbs.  of  guano  and  200  lbs.  Chappell's 
salts.  The  guano  moistened  with  pickel,  made  of  salt 
and  water,  as  strong  as  it  could  be  made,  and  then  mix- 
ed with  the  salts,  and  sown  on  the  top  after  the  ground 
was  plowed.  I  cannot  come  at  any  great  degree  of  ac- 
curacy in  the  result  as  the  wheat  which  was  sown  upon 
it,  was  not  kept  separate  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
next  harvest.     All  I  could  judge  from  was  the  difference 
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in  appearance  as  presented  to  the  eye,  but  it  was  quite 
perceptible  in  all  the  lots.  No.  1  was  the  poorest,  prob- 
ably four  or  five  bushels  to  the  acre  less  in  quantity  than 
the  best ;  No.  2  in  the  guanoed  part  came  next ;  No.  3 
on  the  compost  part  was  better  than  No.  2,  but  No.  4 
was  the  best  wheat  in  the  field.  The  whole  field  turned 
off  798  bushels  of  wheat,  or  thirty-one  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

The  field  is  now  in  clover,  and  should  there  be  any 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  grass  on  the  parts  manured, 
I  may  give  you  the  result  hereafter.  E.  J.  D. 

Hopewell,  March  17,  1854. 

The  Cowkeeping  Ant. 

Mr.  Darlington  : — I  have  before  me  a  highly  inter- 
esting little  volume  lately  published  in  London,  entitled 
the  "History  of  Insects,"  giving  the  best  summary  ac- 
count of  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  science.  It  amply 
deserves  republication  in  this  country.  I  propose  to 
abridge  from  it  an  account  of  a  tribe  of  ants,  altogether 
new  to  me,  which  keep  cows !  It  appeared  at  first  sight 
so  much  like  a  romance,  however,  that  I  have  turned  to 
several  standard  authors  on  the  subject,  and  find  it  fully 
confirmed. 

They  keep  and  feed  certain  insects,  from  which  they 
extract  a  sweet  and  nutritious  liquid,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  obtain  milk  from  cows.  There  are  two  species 
of  insects  from  which  the  ant  tribe  abstract  this  juice, 
the  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  and  gall  insects.  Linnagus 
and,  after  him,  other  naturalists  have  called  these  insects 
the  milch  cattle  of  ants,  and  the  term  is  not  inapplicable. 
An  attentive  observer  may  see  them  ascending  trees  to 
milk  their  cows,  the  aphides.  The  substance  here  called 
milk  is  a  sweetish  fluid,  which  these  plant-lice  secrete, 
resembling  honey  in  taste,  and  which  issues  from  very 
small  tubes  or  teats.  After  they  have  sucked  the  sap  of 
the  tree  or  plant  on  which  they  reside,  the  ants  milk 
them  with  their  antennae  with  much  the  same  motion  as 
is  employed  by  a  milk  maid,  making  them  yield  the  li- 
quid at  pleasure.  Thus  it  proceeds  from  one  of  its  cows 
to  another  till  satiated.  These  cows  are  the  property  of 
tribes,  and  are  kept  much  after'the  fashion  of  the  ani- 
mal so  extremely  useful  to  man;  sometimes  they  remove 
them  from  their  native  place  and  domesticate  them  in 
their  own  habitations,  affording,  as  Huber  justly  ob- 
serves, an  example  of  almost  human  industry  and  saga- 
city ;  other  species,  which  do  not  gather  the  plant-lice 
together  in  their  own  nests,  still  seem  to  consider  them 
as  private  property,  they  set  sentinels  to  protect  their 
places  of  resort,  and  drive  away  other  ants,  and  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  they  enclose  them  as  a  far- 
mer does  his  sheep,  to  preserve  them  not  only  from  rival 
ants,  but  also  from  the  natural  enemies  of  the  aphis. 
They  construct  round  the  branch  on  which  their  cattle 
are  feeding,  an  inclosui-e  of  earth,  or  some  other  mate- 
rial, thus  securing  them  from  wandering  and  from  inter- 
lopers. 

The  brown  ant  has  been  observed  by  Huber  to  build  a 
chamber  round  the  stem  of  a  thistle,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  stalk  passed  through  the  centre,  so  that  from  their 
ant-hill  they  had  only  to  climb  the  thistle  stalk  in  order 
to  enter  their  cattle  fold.  The  interior,  smooth  and  com- 
pact, was  entirely  formed  of  earth  ;  it  contained  an  ex- 


tensive familj'  of  insect  cows,  but  he  remarks  such  ex- 
hibitions are  not  conmion. 

In  winter  the  .ants  would  be  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
a  famine  did  they  not  rely  tor  food  on  their  cattle.  Their 
milch  cows  are  then  kept  on  the  roots  of  the  trees  which 
penetrate  the  interior  of  the  nest,  aud  furnish  au  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  liquid  in  which  their  keepers  delight. 
And  not  only  is  the  full  grown  animal  kept,  but  its  eggs 
are  watched  and  guarded  with  that  care  which  warrants 
us  in  supposing  that  the  ants  know  their  full  value.  Ir 
order  to  have  an  early  spring  supply  of  milk,  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  warmest  part  of  their  dwelling. 

To  the  naturalist  we  have  probably  related  nothing  new, 
but  to  the  general  reader  we  may  have  promulgated  a  new 
idea.  At  all  events,  we  shall  be  rewarded  for  our  trou- 
ble of  abridgement,  if  we  turn  the  attention  of  a  single 
student  of  nature's  laws  to  the  highly  interesting  and 
now  fashionable  study  of  natural  history.         J.   S.  G. 

Media,  April,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journ.nl 

Mr.  Editor: — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  "Jour- 
nal" inform  me  of  thQ. time  to  girdle  gum  trees  that  it 
will  kill  them?  I  have  frequently  girdled  them,  but 
without  success. 

If  any  of  my  friends  hfive  cattle  that  are  not  hearty, 
or  appear  as  if  they  had  a  touch  of  the  "hollow  horn," 
feed  them  poke  root,  a  piece  four  or  five  inches  long  and 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  ;  feed  two  or  three  times 
a  week;  cut  fine  and  mix  with  potatoes,  and  chop 
so  that  they  will  eat  it.  Occasionally  feeding  poke  root, 
say  once  a  week,  will  keep  your  cattle  hearty  and  good 
feeders.  I  have  a  yoke  of  oxen  that  tln-ee  winters  ago 
were  almost  on  the  "lift."  A  friend  told  me  to  feed  them 
poke  root  as  above,  and  they  would  soon  be  right  enough. 
I  did,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory.  It  is  an  excellent 
preventive  and  well  worth  trying.  Ask  your  doctor,  and 
he  will  explain  more  fully,  than  is  necessary  for  me  to 
do  here,  its  medicinal  properties — it  is  next  to  Sarsapa- 
rilla.     In  haste,  yours  with  respect,  B.  M.  E. 


American  Fomological  Society. 

The  fifth  session  of  this  National  Association  will  be 
held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  September  next,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M. 

It  is  intended  to  make  this  assemblage  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  has  ever  been  held  in  this  country,  on 
the  subject  of  Pomology.  All  Horticultural,  Agricultu- 
ral and  other  kindred  Associations,  of  North  v^mei'ica, 
are  therefore  requested  to  send  such  number  of  Dele- 
gates to  this  Convention,  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Pomologists,  Nurserymen,  and  all  others  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  good  fruit,  are  also  invited  to  attend 
the  coming  session. 

Among  the  objects  of  this  Society  are  the   following : 

To  ascertain,  from  practical  experience,  the  relative 
value  of  varieties  in  different  parts  of  our  widely  ex- 
tended country.  To  hear  the  Reports  of  the  various 
State  Fruit  Committees,  and  from  a  comparison  of  re- 
sults, to  learn  what  fruits  are  adapted  to  general  culti- 
vation ;  what  varieties  are  suitable  for  particular  locali- 
ties ;  what  new  varieties  give  promise  of  being  worthy 
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of  dissemination;  and  especially,  what  varieties  are 
generally  inferior  or  worthless,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  objects,  and  to  collect  and 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  researches  and  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  Pomology,  Members  and  Delegates  are  re- 
quested to  contribute  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  their  re- 
spective districts ;  also  papers  descriptive  of  their  art  of 
cultivation ;  of  diseases  and  insects  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  of  remedies  for  the  same,  and  whatever  may  add 
to  the  interest  and  utility  of  the  Association. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has  gener- 
ously offered  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  Society, 
and  also  to  publish  its  proceedings  free  of  expense. 

All  packages  of  fruit  intended  for  exhibition  may 
therefore  be  addressed  as  follows  : — "For  the  American 
PoMOLOGiCAL  SOCIETY,  Horticultural  Hall,  School  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. ;"  where  a  Committee  will  be  in  attendance 
to  take  charge  of  the  same. 

All  Societies  to  be  represented  will  please  forward  cer- 
tificates of  their  several  delegations,  to  the  President  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  Boston. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Sec'y.  President. 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  1st,  1854. 


EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE— No.  5. 

Erroneous  Opinions  of  the  Ancients   Jiespecting   Lime — Its 

Histoi-y  to  the  Latter  Part  of  the  18<A  Century. 

Leipsic,  Feb.  26tb,  1854. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Without  preliminaries  wo  will  proceed  to 
the  history  of  Lime  : 

Von  Helmet,  a  nobleman  and  chemist  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century,  supposed  lime  took  on  an  acid  while  it  was 
burning,  from  which  it  derived  its  caustic  properties.  (The 
very,  reverse  was  the  case,  since  it  is  known  to  give  oflF  an 
acid  in  this  operation.)  He  thought  it  probable  that  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  small  quantities,  was  absolved,  as  this  acid 
was  very  corroding,  and  might  impart  corroding  properties 
to  the  lime.  And  since  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  was 
known  to  become  heated  when  mixed  with  water,  so  it  made 
the  lime  hard  when  immersed  in  water. 

In  1676  Ludovice,  a  Gothic  physician  of  Heimar,  refuted 
this  theory,  without,  however,  establishing  any  other  in  its 
stead. 

In  1659  Frantz  de  le  Bol  Sylvius,  a  doctor  of  Leydon, 
spoke  especially  upon  this  subject.  He  first  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  effervesence  and  fermentation,  and  ob- 
served that  the  sweet  smell  of  lime,  when  heated  under 
water,  was  different  from  either.  But  this  much  took  place 
in  the  operation  of  the  water,  viz  :  it  lost  its  fire  material, 
&c. 

A.  Lemarc,  a  chemist  and  physician  of  Paris  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  explained  the  effect  of  caustic  lime 
upon  potash,  in  which  the  latter  become  caustic  by  suppo- 
sing it  received  from  the  lime  a  "fire  material." 

In  a  treatise  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  1709,  he  still  maintained  the  same  views.  He  considered 
the  fire  material  was  really  a  material  substance,  which  had 
weight,  but  which  could  penetrate  all  vessels.  (An  idea 
with  some  semblance  to  that  of  modern  times,  that  heat  is  a 
material  substance ;  and  it  may  be  proven  during  the  next 
hundred  years  that  we  now  stand,  in  our  relation  to  heat,  aa 
did  the  ancients,  at  the  period  I  speak,  with  respect  to  a  sub- 
ject so  simple  (now)  as  that  of  converting  the  carbonates 
into  the  caustic  state.) 


He  considered  the  change  of  weight  in  burning  was  due 
to  the  calcinating  of  the  metals  in  the  substances.  The 
metal  of  lime  he  considered  was  very  closely  allied  to  that 
of  potash,  except  that  in  lime  the  fire  material  was  more 
firmly  bound,  since  the  potash  imparted  all  its  fire  material 
to  water,  and  the  lime  did  not.  Those  substances  only  which, 
contained  fire  material,  and  which  imparted  it  easily  to  or- 
ganic substances  when  placed  in  contact  with  them,  were 
called  caustic. 

Homberg  endorsed  the  same  idea.  (Ilomberg  was  of  Sax- 
on origin,  born  1652  in  Batavia.  At  an  early  ago  he  se- 
lected the  study  of  law ;  he  studied  in  Jena,  Leipsic  and 
Prague,  and  commenced  practice  at  the  age  of  22  in  Magde- 
burg. Here  he  become  interested  in  the  natural  sciences. 
His  attention  was  first  directed  to  botany,  then  to  astrono- 
my and  the  physical  sciences  generally,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  far  famed  Otto  Von  Guerike,  who  yras  then 
Mayor  of  the  city.  He  finally  became  so  interested  in  sci- 
ence that  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  law,  and  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  visited  several  important  places  to  prosecute 
his  studies.  He  hero  studied  medicine,  and  afterwards  went 
to  England,  where  he  became  interested  in  chemistry,  in 
which  science  he  made  several  important  discoveries.)  In  a 
memoir  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
1700,  he  made  observations  on  the  neutralization  of  acids  by 
means  of  the  earths,  and  gave  a  reason  for  the  causticity  of 
lime.  He  afterwards  maintained  that  the  loss  of  weight 
through  burning  could  only  be  explained  by  the  substance 
taking  on  a  fire  material. 

In  1677  Kunkle,  an  associate  of  the  last  gentleman,  said 
that  the  alkalies  were  made  caustic  by  the  action  of  lime 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  corrosive  substance  that  it 
contained,  and  imparted  to  them ;  he  called  this  corrosivo 
substance  an  acid. 

And  Stahl  in  1702  spoke  of  the  causticity  of  lime,  and 
considered  that  it  was  owing  to  a  fixed  fire  that  it  contain- 
ed. 

Here  the  history  of  lime  runs  through  about  100  pages 
that  are  devoted  to  the  phlogistic  theory,  which  name  (phlo- 
giston) applied  to  this  fire  material,  and  which  theory  was 
admitted  by  the  chemists  for  over  100  years,  but  it  is  now 
entirely  abandoned.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  follow 
the  author  through  these  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Stahl 
dwelt  particularly  upon  the  separation  of  the  water  from  the 
lime  by  heat,  and  thus  the  fire  was  fixed  in  the  place  of  the 
water,  and  when  it  united  with  water  again  to  form  what  he 
considered  a  body  similar  to  a  salt,  it  gave  off  this  fire.  One 
of  his  scholars  sought  in  1726  to  prove  that  a  caustic  alkali 
onli/  could  be  obtained  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  sub- 
stances that  had  previously  been  exposed  to  fire.  Others  of 
his  students  sought  to  prove  that  the  causticity,  produced  in 
the  alkalies  (as  those  in  ashes)  by  caustic  lime,  was  depen- 
dent upon  causes  much  more  closely  allied  to  what  is  now 
known  to  be  the  truth.  One  of  them  says  all  salts  contain, 
as  was  maintained  by  Stahl,  a  primitive  acid.  However,  the 
ley  salts  (as  common  potash  and  soda,  which  are  obtained  by 
boiling  a  ley  solution  down,)  which  are  alkaline,  contain  less 
of  this  acid.  The  tartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar)  con- 
tained a  portion  of  this  acid,  which,  when  the  salt  was  mix- 
ed with  caustic  lime,  was  withdrawn  by  the  lime,  and  the 
substance  became  caustic.  (By  adding  a  little  finely  pow- 
dered common  limestone  to  a  hot  solution  of  cream  of  tartar, 
this  experiment  may  bo  performed;  part  of  the  acid  of  the 
bitartrato  goes  to  the  lime,  and  the  cream  of  tartar  thus 
loses  its  sour  taste.)  But  most  of  the  chemists  of  that  time 
adopted  the  more  erroneous  idea,  that  the  causticity  of  lime 
was  owing  to  something  that  come  out  of  the  fire,  and  united 
with  it.    Others  were  even  more  absurd,  in  supposing  that 
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burnt  liino  contained  a  biting  acid,  something   to   which  it 
owed  its  causticity. 

As  lato  as  1749  the  difference  between  caustic  .and  carbon- 
ated substances  was  not  recognised.  They  had  observed  the 
effervcsence  of  lime  when  heated  with  acids,  but  supposed  it 
was  merely  a  mechanical  effort,  without  recognising  the  es- 
cape of  the  gas  that  passed  off. 

Some  men,  it  is  true,  did,  at  times,  appear  to  be  just  on  the 
eve  of  seizing  the  truth,  but  amid  the  thousands  of  spec- 
ulations thiit  enveloped  them,  and  the  absence  of  the  means 
of  experimenting,  nothing  was  established  so  satisfactorily 
as  to  take  the  precedence  of  error. 

Thus  after  a  period  of  over  1800  years  through  which  we 
have  glanced  at  the  history  of  lime,  in  which  hundreds  of 
philosophers  had  expended  their  wisdom  in  examining  it, 
we  find  the  scientific  world,  less  than  100  years  ago,  almost 
as  ignorant  of  its  composition  as  the  man  who  first  used  it 
for  making  mortar.  Had  wo  time  wo  might  consider  a  cor- 
responding series  of  erroneous  ideas,  relative  to  the  nature  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  lime- 
Stone  ;  a  pretty  general  idea  was  that  it  p.artook  of  the  na- 
ture of  sulphur,  and  was  by  some  called  spirit  of  sulphur. 
But  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  all  these  theo- 
ries received  their  death  blow  through  the  investigations  of 
the  immortal  Lavoiser,  who  dealt  a  final  stroke  to  alchemy, 
and  taught  the  world  the  legitimate  object  of  chemistry. 
Heretofore  nothing  had  been  learned  that  is  of  anv  '- 
tance  to-day,  except  as  a  historical  illustration  of  „.ie  im- 
mense amount  of  effort  required  to  learn  what  now  appears 
to  be  the  n:ost  simple  facts.     Yours,  <fec.,  E.  P. 


For  the  Farm  Jonrnal. 
HIGH  FARMING. 
As  there  may  be  some  who  have  not  heard  of  this  new 
form  of  agriculture,  we  will  explain  that  it  is  understood 
to  mean  an  attempt  to  make  land  produce  more  than  na- 
ture ever  designed  it  should  yield,  by  large  outlays  of 
money  and  small  expenditure  of  thought  or  judgment. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  again  and  again  torn 
to  pieces  and  brutally  ill  used,  by  conceited  and  ignorant 
persons,  under  the  delusion  that  they  were  practising 
the  art  of  agriculture.  Poets,  in  the  waywardness  of 
their  imaginations  ;  philosophers,  led  away  in  the  mys- 
tification of  some  theory ;  patriots,  who  have  heard  the 
adage  that '  'he  is  tlie  greatest  man  Avho  makes  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,"  and  deter- 
mined to  have  the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences, 
even  if  ridiculed  by  their  fellow  counti-ymen  ;  philan- 
thropists, who  carry  their  heads  loaded  with  as  many 
schemes  as  a  spider's  bag  has  ;  young  merchants  and 
tradesmen  worn  with  the  fatigue  of  day  books  and 
ledgers,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  their  own  art,  and 
with  those,  too,  of  their  competitors  in  the  career  of 
avarice  and  accumulation,  turn  their  impatient  energies 
to  try  the  mild  and  uncomplaining  earth,  and  vent  upon 
her  bosom  all  the  dreams  and  delusions  a  fevered  brain 
can  invent.  Such  men  delight  in  being  called  "far- 
mers." There  is  a  solid  strength  in  the  sound,  .an  idea 
of  enduring  vigor,  and  of  usefulness,  that  captivates 
their  inexperience.  Men,  whose  ideas  of  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry never  extended  beyond  the  unthinking  consump- 
tion of  its  pi'oducts,  and  who  had  never  regarded  those 
who  practised  it  as  more  than  a  body  of  heavy  heeled 
and  coarse  witted  plowmen,  are  suddenly  transported 
■with  visions  of  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks,  and  by 


some  juggle  of  the  fancy  feel  as  if  transformed  into  har- 
dy yeomen. 

Under  such  an  impulse  they  purchase  a  landed  estate, 
probably  for  much  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  immedi- 
ately with  an  air  of  resolution  and  most  courageous  de- 
fiance of  all  advice,  go  to  work.  The  idea  that  seems  to 
give  their  hearts  buoyancy  and  encouragement  is,  that 
they  have  a  patent  for  making  land  produce.  Whence 
or  how  this  invention  W'as  hit  upon  is  a  mystery  they  do 
not  choose  to  unfold,  but  certain  are  they  that  it  is  in- 
fallable. 

With  this  Idnd  of  inspired  agricultural  genius,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
whole  art  of  husbandry,  these  persons  give  up  their 
counting  houses,  turn  their  backs,  and  march  forth  with 
full  purses  and  empty  heads,  to  try  a  new  career  in  life. 
What  is  the  result,  and  what  is  proved  by  the  daring  and 
ostentatious  experiment  :  that  they  have,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  trumpeted  forth  with  as  great  a 
flourish  as  if  they  had  already  developed  some  new  pow- 
er in  nature,  or  met  a  triumph  in  the  discovery  of  some 
new  laws.  For  the  first  year  they  seem,  in  their  own 
conceit  to  be  magicians.  The  grass  grows,  the  gi-ain 
iii'i*-i*,s.  calves  are  born  and  chickens  are  hatched,  with, 
.„  tiicm,  many  other  things  equally  new,  strange  and 
wonderful.  These  mysterious  movements  they  ascribe 
to  their  magical  art.  They  see  the  sweeps  of  their  wand 
in  the  crops  and  the  harvest,  in  the  unusually  rapid 
growth  of  little  pigs  and  young  chickens,  and  are  i-eady 
like  the  illustrious  Mi\  Sampson  to  exclaim,  "Prodigi- 
ous !" 

The  first  year  of  their  attempt  to  enlighten  the  world, 
and  to  prove,  not  only  the  simplicity  of  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, but  that  all  who  have  heretofore  practised  it 
were  consummate  dunces,  passes  under  much  excitement, 
and  that  not  disagreeable  agitation,  that  comes  from  the 
brain  being  tickled  with  new  and  unusual  ideas.  Even 
the  day  of  reckoning,  and  the  closing  up  of  the  annual 
accounts,  is  got  over  with  more  than  usual  fortitude ; 
there  is  on  their  countenances  even  a  smile  of  power,  as 
if  they  had  done  a  deed,  so  judicious,  so  courageous  and 
so  manly,  that  not  only  their  own  hearts  and  consci- 
ences upheld  it,  but  that  it  merits  the  lofty  approbation 
of  public  applause. 

The  second  year  is  entered  on  with  a  feeling  of  con- 
tent and  benignant  satisfiiction.  The  excitement  at  the 
majestic  movements  of  nature  is  somewhat  softened, 
but  there  is  still  a  sense  of  wonder  that  their  things 
should  grow,  and  a  yet  lingering  impression  that  the 
whole  is  due  to  the  earth  and  the  seed  being  theirs.  An- 
other settlement  comes  round.  Multitudinous  bills  and 
multifarious  demands,  with  a  seemingly  immovable  and 
inaccessible  mountain  pile  of  things  yet  to  be  done,  looming 
throug,!.,  an  imrenninerative  and  extravagant  future,  not 
a  little  shakes,  and  at  least  causes  to  vibrate,  the  stern 
resolution  of  the  transformed  aspirant  to  agricultural 
glory.  A  malicious  looker  on  might  remark  a  slight  lack 
of  ambition's  sterner  stuff.  But  all  is  gone  through, 
though  there  is  a  little  contraction  of  the  brow,  .an  in- 
considerable anxiety  of  respiration,  with  a  nervous 
shrinking  from  the  shrill  echo  of  '.  subsiding  purse. 

In  a  year  or  two  more  the  Lscomfiture  is  complete;  he 
who  undertook  to  teach  f.uds  that  he  has  begun  to  learn; 
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he  who  set  out  with  the  belief  that  all  were  fools  but 
himself  finds  that  he  has,  with  much  expense,  madehim- 
<te\f  ridiculous  with  much  iincalled  for  labor ;  reared  a 
column  on  which  he  himself  stands,  an  object  most  prom- 
inent and  conspicuous  for  folly,  extravagance  and  igno- 
rance. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  unprepared  and  uneducated  agri- 
cultural endeavors.  All  who  take  to  agriculture,  even 
in  the  humblest  view  of  the  art,  find  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  practical  details  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
known,  that  require  vigorous,  active,  practical  talent  to 
attain,  and  that  no  man  can  conquer  these  but  by  perse- 
vering cff"ort.  By  one  bred  upon  a  farm,  to  whom  woi-k 
is  a  habit  as  well  as  a  necessity,  these  details  are  imper- 
ceptibly acquired;  they  are  not  to  him  laborious  exer- 
tions, but  a  routine  that  forms  his  life  and  his  daily  oc- 
cupation, but  to  one  whose  sniff  of  fresh  air  has  not  been 
gathered  beyond  his  place  of  business,  and  whose  mus- 
cles have  not  been  hardened  by  toil,  the  necessary  ex- 
posure and  the  necessary  labor  of  a  farmer's  life  are 
nearly  insurmountable  obstacles  to  success. 

This  applies,  however,  rather  to  one  who  intends  to 
work  than  to  one  who  intends  to  make  high  farming  his 
pursuit.  The  first  must  have  muscle  as  well  as  mind, 
the  other  makes  money  a  substitute,  and  by  its  useless 
and  unnecessary  expenditure  tries  to  conceal  and  overlay 
the  consequences  of  ignorance.  Still  to  him  the  knowl 
edge  of  details  is  necessary,  for  if  entirely  ignoi'ant  of 
them,  he  will  find  that  he  has  entered  a  powder  maga- 
zine with  a  lighted  match. 

It  should  be  impressed  on  all  who  enter  upon  agricul- 
tural pm-suits,  that  as  a  business  they  are  not  profitable. 
The  art  of  husbandry  seems  to  have  been  especially  de- 
signed as  a  healthy  and  happy  occupation,  as  the  means 
of  erecting  a  vigorous  people,  one  on  whom,  whether  in 
war  or  peace,  the  strength  and  stability  of  empires  re- 
pose. Their  lives  and  fortunes  are  fixed,  but  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  nor  to  the  haz- 
ard of  speculation.  Still,  whoever  becomes  a  farmer 
should  be  aware  that  he  has  not  chosen  the  path  that 
leads  to  a  rapid  or  large  accumulation  of  wealth,  nor  is 
it  the  career  of  ambition.  The  pride,  vanity  and  active 
selfishness  of  those  who  seek  power  are,  by  no  means, 
compatible  with  the  plain  and  frugal  life,  and  toil,  and 
sweat  of  a  husbandman.  It  is  possible  to  gi'atify  that 
ambition  that  prefers  usefulness  to  eminent  position,  but 
agriculture  has  no  honors  for  those  whose  hearts  are  fill- 
ed with  discontent,  and  whose  brains  ai-e  filled  with  the 
excitement  of  p?ission. 

Those,  then,  who  turn  to  agriculture,  must  set  out 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  they  are  to  derive  no 
profit  from  their  investments,  that  they  may  do  much 
good,  or,  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  money,  be  of 
the  greatest  use,  but  that  if  they  start  with  the  conceit- 
ed assurance  that  they  already  know  as  much  or  more 
than  men  whose  knowledge  is  a  tradition  and  an  ancestral 
inheritance,  besides  being  objects  of  continued  ridicule, 
they  will  find  that  they  have  found  TTldUom,  and  subdued 
weeds,  at  a  very  heavy  cost. 

We  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  deter  any  one 
from  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  are  cer- 
tainly none  more  engaging  or  interesting,  but  we  w-.^n 
to   warn  off  from  the  very  precincts  of  the  art  o^"  hus- 


bandry a  class  of  men,  who,  by  their  extravagance,  ill 
success  and  disappointment,  make  the  name  of  agricul- 


ture a  by-word. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1854. 


E. 


For  the  Farm  .Tournal. 

The  Persevering  Farmer. 

Picture  to  yoursel'  an  anxious  elf, 
With  large,  stout  limbs  and  little  pelf, 
Striving  to  be  master  for  himself. 

By  leasing  a  sluggard's  farm. 

The  house  is  old,  and  needs  repairs, 
Utensils  all  are  worse  of  wears, 
The  doorless  stable — how  it  stares! 

The  roof  is  off  the  barn. 

The  foatherless  fowls  do  hoarsely  crow, 
The  fleshlcss  cattle  dimly  low, 
Ilurses  to  work  can  scarcely  go, 

I  wish  the  winter  by. 

The  breeding  sow,  she  loudly  squeels, 
She  gets  each  week  but  seven  meals, 
She's  dizzy  in  the  head,  and  tumbles  "the  creels," 
My  family  sit  and  cry. 

In  spring  the  grass  begins  to  grow, 
Some  fielils  with  summer  grain  I  sow, 
And  plant  five  acres  with  potatoe, 

In  hopes  they'll  all  do  good. 

Next  I  plant  a  field  with  corn, 
With  wearied  soul,  and  heavy  mourn, 
My  jaws  are  thin,  mj'  clothes  are  torn, 
I  scarce  get  any  food. 

Now  the  grass  has  grown  up  fall, 
I  free  the  cows  from  out  the  stall. 
They  run  to  pasture — how  they  bawl, 

With  heads  as  light's  a  feather. 

Now  see  them  gaze  around  the  field, 
Now  they  milk  and  butter  yield, 
I've  built  a  shed  for  them  to  shield 

From  rain  and  stormy  weather. 

The  hens  have,  too,  begun  to  lay. 
Each  pays  my  wife  an  egg  per  day, 
Mag  now  smiles,  and  seems  to  say 
Now  well  all  get  rich. 

Our  daughters  blithe,  their  dresses  kilt, 
To  strip  the  cows  and  churn  the  milk. 
On  Sundays  they  are  clothed  in  silk, 
We  all  attend  the  church. 

Our  grain  fields  now  hang  full  of  ears. 
The  horses  now  prick  up  their  ears. 
This  change  of  things  dispels  our  fears, 
Our  sturdy  sons  rejoice. 

At  harvest  time  we  gather  in, 
Filling  barn,  cellar,  crib  and  bin. 
Never  tasting  whiskey,  rum  and  gin, 
Good  cider  is  our  choice. 

The  house  and  implements  are  mended, 
The  barn  is  now  with  roof  defended, 
The  stable  now  with  door  is  blended, 
Every  thing  looks  snug. 

We're  well  fed  now,  and  trimly  go, 

We  are  snuglj  clothed  from  "top  to  toe," 

We  have  pleasure  now  in  place  of  woe, 

That  makes  us  cock  om-  lug. 

We  are  rosy  now,  though  once  so  blue. 
Stout  perseverance  took  us  through, 
And  drove  all  obstacles  from  view. 

Likewise  distress  and  poverty. 

To  God  each  day  we  kneel  and  pray. 
To  keep  us  all  from  going  astray, 
Our  yea  is  yea,  our  nay  is  nay. 

Our  worldly  friend  is  Industry. 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  23d,  1854,  WALTER  ELDER. 
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BREAD-MAZING. 

We  shall  not  presume  to  instruct  our  fair  readers  in  the 
art  of  bread-making.  The  process,  however,  involves  some 
scientific  principles,  which  we  propose  to  explain  in  contin- 
uation of  our  series  of  familiar  remarks  on  chemistry. 
Wheat  flour  contains  two  principal  ingredients,  gluten  and 
starch,  besides  a  small  per  cent  (4-100  to  8-100)  of  sugar. 
The  outside  of  the  kernel  of  wheat  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  gluten  than  the  finer  flour.  These  two  parts  of  the 
flour  may  be  separated  easily  by  enclosing  a  little  flour 
made  into  a  stiff  paste,  in  a  linen  bag,  and  kneading  it  in  a 
basin  of  water,  until  the  water  that  comes  through  is  no 
longer  white.  The  starch  by  this  process  escapes  from  the 
bag,  and  the  gluten,  a  tough,  adhering  mass,  remains  within. 

If  flour  were  simply  mixed  up  with  water,  and  baked 
without  raising,  it  would  make  a  very  close,  indigestible  and 
unpalatable  bread,  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  To  become 
soft,  light  and  palatable,  the  dough  must  be  raised.  This  is 
effected,  ordinarily,  by  one  of  two  common  processes.  In 
making  what  is  generally  known  as  raised  bread, — improp- 
erly so  disdnguishod,  because  all  bread  is  raised  either  be- 
fore baking  or  in  the  process, — the  dough  is  made  up  with 
water  only,  it  may  be,  and  a  small  portion  of  yeast,  which  is 
to  act  as  a  ferment.  In  the  making  of  cream-of-tartar  or 
sour-milk  bread,  the  means  of  raising  it  are  different  and  act 
in  a  very  different  way,  chemically.  In  the  first,  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  yeast  or  leaven  is  extended  to  the  mass  of  fresh 
dough.  The  decomposing  gluten  acts  upon  the  sugar  and 
resolves  it  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas,  in 
the  form  of  little  air  bubbles,  is  disseminated  through  the 
loaf,  and  expands  or  raises  it,  being  prevented  from  escaping 
by  the  glutinovis  nature  of  the  dough.  The  alcohol  formed 
by  the  fermentation  is  expelled  from  the  dough  by  the  heat 
of  the  oven.  It  has  been  collected  sometimes,  in  large  ba- 
keries, but  hardly  pays  for  the  trouble.  The  dough  some- 
times becomes  sour  before  baking,  in  consequence  of  a  sec- 
ond fermentation — the  acetous — by  which  the  alcohol  is  con- 
verted into  vinegar,  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
air.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  dough 
some  alkaline  substance,  as  soda  or  saleratus,  which  unites 
with  and  neutralizes  the  acid,  and  makes  the  dough  sweet 
again. 

In  the  second  kind  of  bread  named  above,  the  carbonic 
acid  to  raise  it  is  obtained  from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of 
potassa,  (saleratus)  by  mixing  with  it  in  the  flour  some  acid, 
as  sour  milk,  cream  of  tartar,  or  cider,  or  vinegar,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid — either  of  which,  by  its  stronger  affinity  for  the 
alkaline  base — the  soda  or  potassa — unites  with  it  and  libe- 
rates the  carbonic  acid.  We  see  that  by  this  mode  of  raising 
the  bread,  the  sugar  of  the  wheat  is  retained  in  it;  whereas 
by  the  other  process  it  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid.  We  see  also  that  the  use  of  soda  or  saleratus  is  very 
different  in  the  two  kinds  of  bread-making.  In  the  first, 
the  alkaline  base  is  required  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid, — 
in  the  second,  the  carbonic  acid  is  needed  to  raise  the  bread. 
In  each  case  a  neutral  substance  is  left  in  the  bread;  in  the 
first,  an  acetate  of  soda — in  the  second,  a  base  of  soda  or 
potassa,  united  with  whatever  acid  is  used. 

Bread  when  baked  is  neither  starch  nor  gluten.  The  glo- 
bules of  starch  which  remain  unbroken  in  the  flour,  swell 
and  burst  under  the  influence  of  the  moisture  and  heat,  and 
with  the  gluten  unite  chemically  with  the  water  of  the  dough 
and  form  bread.  No  separation  of  the  starch  and  gluten  can 
be  effected  after  baking.  Even  a  portion  of  the  water  chem- 
ically united  with  the  bread  cannot  be  separated  fro.,^  it  by 
evaporation.  The  hardest  and  driest  bread  has  water  cv.*n- 
bined  with  the  flour. 

Gluten  is  the  most  nutritious  part  of  the  flour.    The  bran. 


therefore,  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  bread,  if  we  have 
regard  to  its  highest  nutritive  qualities. 

The  crust  of  broad,  when  moistened  and  returned  to  the 
oven,  becomes  smooth  and  shining.  A  portion  of  the  starch, 
in  the  process  of  baking,  is  converted  into  gum.  This  gum 
on  being  moistened  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  bread 
producing  the  smooth  surface,  and  also  giving  the  crust  a 
taste  which  the  bread  does  not  have.  Corn  bread  has  a  pe- 
culiar aromatic  flavor,  owing  to  an  oil  which  is  disseminated 
through  the  meal.  The  inferiority  of  meal  long  ground,  to 
that  which  is  fresh,  is  due  to  the  change  which  exposure  to 
the  air  has  made  in  these  oily  particles. — Portland  Eclectic. 


Warner's  Patent  Suction,   Forcing  and   Anti-Freezing 
Pump. 

The  above  engraving  represents  one  of  these  valuable 
articles.  The  following  description  is  by  the  Judges  on 
machinery  at  the  last  New  York  State  Exhibition  : 

"The  cylinder  is  4  inches  in  diameter;  length  of  stroke 
6  inches.  At  the  ordinary  speed  of  hand  pumping,  it 
throws  a  stream  through  18  feet  of  hose  and  a  f  nozzle 
to  the  distance  of  80  feet.  When  the  point  of  delivery 
is  4  feet  4  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
well,  ten  strokes  of  the  lever  raise  three  gallons  of  water; 
or  it  will  raise,  with  ease,  27  gallons  per  minute,  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  leisurely  pumping.  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency, with  rapid  action,  it  could  be  made  to  raise  double 
or  treble  that  amount.  It  has  a  movable  air-chamber, 
carries  a  steady,  continuous  stream,  is  dui-able  and  un- 
affected by  frost.  Where  a  farmer  desires  to  have  a 
pump  in  his  well,  which  besides  supplying  his  family  and 
stock  with  water,  will  answer  for  a  fire  engine,  when 
connected  with  a  hose  and  pipe,  he  cannot  have  a  pump 
bef^er  suited  to  his  purposes  than  this  one." 
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THE  DROP  WORM. 

A,  male  larva ;  B,  female  larva  and  case ;  C,  male  pupa  in 
the  case  ;  D,  suspended  female  case ;  E,  male  pupa  protru- 
ding from  the  case  ;  F,  male  imago;  G,  female  pupa;  H,  fe- 
male imago ;  I,  ova. 

Note. — B  is  represented  as  laying  on  the  ground,  and 
about  returning  to  the  tree  again  by  a  fine  silken  cord  fas- 
tened above.  H  should  be  somewhat  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  other  figures — the  drawing  was  made  from  a  retarded 
specimen.  In  F  the  antennae  should  beproportionably  some- 
what smaller.     J  and  K  are  of  no  account  at  present. 

For  a  more  extended  reference  to  this  worm,  we  beg  to  re- 
fer our  readers  to  an  article  by  our  esteemed  correspondent 
S.  S.  Rathvon,  Esq.,  on  page  111  (April  No.)  of  the  present 
volume.  We  designed  the  engraving  to  accompany  the  ar- 
ticle, but  could  not  get  the  work  done  in  season. 


Strawberry  Question  in  the  West. 

It  would  seem  by  the  following  extract  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  that  entire 
harmony  does  not  reign,  even  at  "head  quarters,"  on  the 
Question. 

The  minutes  being  read,  were  passed  as  appeared.  Mr. 
Jas.  W.  Ward  was  called  upon,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  straw- 
berry question,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  distinct  account  of 
the  botanical  character  of  the  plant,  and  also  the  peculiar 
abnormal  characters  of  some  varieties.  He  claimed  that 
all  aberrations  from  the  normal  type  of  the  genus,  are 
accidental  and  liable  to  revert  to  the  original  form — a  posi- 
tion that  was  questioned  by  the  members.  The  reader 
objected  to  the  word  Bioici  as  applied  to  the  Strawberry, 
also  to  that  of  the  word  2)i9tillate  for  what  have  been  called 
female  or  pistillate  flowers,  all  have  rudimentary  stamens. 
He  alluded  to  the  abuse  of  the  word  fruit,  which  is  botani- 
cally  applied  to  the  seed  proper  ;  he  cited  several  fruits 
that  were  developed  and  eatable,  though  devoid  of  proper 
seed.  Hero  it  was  objected  that  whatever  might  bo  the  law 
with  other  plants,  it  was  not  so  with  the  Strawberry,  which 
always  swelled  in  proportion  to  the  perfectness  of  the  seeds 
or  fruit  proper.  Some  discussion  ensued,  when  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  paper  be  put  on  file,  and  a  copy  tendered  to 
the  Horticultural  lievieic  for  publication.  I 


"Shortening-in"  Peach  Trees. 

All  writers  on  the  subject  agree  that  "the  Peach  of  all 
other  trees,  is  one  that  from  its  mode  of  growth  and  bearing 
requires  constant  pruning  to'maintain  it  in  a  shapely,  thrif- 
ty and  productive  state."  This  is  explained  by  the  author 
of  the  "Fruit  Garden"  as  follows  : — The  sap  of  the  peach 
tree  tends  powerfully  to  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  more 
so  than  in  any  other  fruit  tree.  The  buds  that  do  not  push 
and  form  shoots  the  first  season  after  their  formation,  are 
lost ;  they  cannot,  as  in  most  other  trees,  be  excited  into 
growth  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  lower  parts  become  so  rap- 
idly denuded  of  young  wood,  and  that  trees  left  to  them- 
selves for  six  or  seven  years,  are  in  a  measure  worn  out  or 
worthless. 

It  is  a  fact  that  must  always  be  kept  in  view  by  cultiva- 
tors of  the  peach,  that  "the  fruit  is  borne  only  on  wood  of 
the  preceding  year  ;  and  consequently  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  pruning,  is  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  tree  fur- 
nished with  a  regular  and  constant  succession  of  annual 
bearing  shoots." 

The  Shortening-in  mode  of  pruning  has  been  found  most 
successful  in  accomplishing  this.  It  consists  in  yearly  cut- 
ting back  the  extremities,  so  as  to  counteract  the  spread  of 
the  limbs,  and  induce  more  frequent  branches.  In  a  young 
tree,  for  instance  the  growth  of  a  year  consist  of  shoots  all 
over  the  top  or  outside  of  the  tree,  from  a  foot  or  two  feet 
long.  In  a  beiiring  tree  there  will  be  one  or  two  wood  buds 
at  the  base,  and  two  or  three  more  near  the  top  and  termi- 
nating the  shoot.  The  remainder,  a  dozen  or  more  in  num- 
ber— will  be  fruit  buds,  and  if  untouched  will  probably  bear, 
destroying  the  wood  buds  at  the  base  and  pushing  out  at 
the  extremity,  new  shoots,  but  weak,  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity  of  the  fruit  below  them.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  shoot  of  last  year  will  show  a  long,  vacant  space,  with- 
out a  young  shoot  or  living  bud,  and  in  this  way  the  centre 
of  the  tree  soon  contains  only  bare  limbs,  and  the  vigor  of 
the  tree  is  wasted  by  over  production. 

When  the  shoots  are  shortened  one-half,  or  thereabouts,  the 
sap  is  retained  in  their  lower  parts,  one  half  the  fruit  buds 
are  removed;  and  those  that  remain  produce  larger  and  bet- 
ter fruit ;  the  lower  wood  buds  produce  vigorous  shoota  to 
bear  next  year,  taking  the  place  of  those  which  have  already 
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borne  In  this  way,  regular  uniform  crops  of  large  and  fine 
fruit  are  produced,  and  a  succession  of  young  shoots  kept 
up.  "If  this  pruning,"  says  Thomas,  "is  regularly  and 
annually  performed,"  the  head  of  the  tree  will  be  preserved 
in  an  even  and  compact  shape,  and  in  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous condition  ;  amd  it  will  rarely  become  necessary  to  short- 
en and  thin  out  the  limbs  by  cutting  back  the  larger  side 
branches." 

Something  may  be  done  for  large,  neglected  trees,  by  an 
intelligent  operator.  They  will  have  a  head  composed  of 
long,  branchless  limbs,  and  consequently  an  open  centre. 
The  fruit  will  be  produced  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
tree  become  tall  and  enfeebled  from  over  bearing  and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  terminal  shoots.  The  proper  shortening- 
in  is  performed  by  cutting  back  the  principal  limbs,  three  or 
four  feet — taking  care  to  do  so  just  above  a  considerable 
side  branch,  which  leaves  no  stump,  and  causes  the  wood 
soon  to  heal  over.  Such  pruning  will,  in  a  year  or  two  con- 
vert the  unshapely  and  unproductive  tree  into  a  compact  and 
vigorous  one,  improving  the  fruit  exceedingly.  The  tree 
will  throw  out  a  new  head  of  healthy  bearing  wood,  and 
trees,  "given  up  by  the  doctors"  as  superanuated  and  worn 
out,  have  thus  regained  their  youth  again, — good  at  least  for 
half  a  dozen  years' fresh  service.  Some  cultivators  operate 
on  only  one  side  of  the  tree  in  a  year.  This  does  not  pre- 
vent the  bearing  of  the  other  side,  and  next  year  the  side 
cut  will  be  ready  for  fruiting.  Early  in  spring  is  the  proper 
time  for  this,  as  well  as  most  other  pruning* — /.  H.  Bixhy, 
Rural    New    Yorker. 


Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Potato  Sot. 

Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  of  Clarkesburg,  Erie  county,  N.  Y., 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  Genessee  Farmer,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  rotting  of  potatoes  planted  for  seed  causes  the 
crop  growing  therefrom  to  decay  prematurely.  To  cure  or 
prevent  the  malady,  he  removes  the  seed  potatoes  before 
the  young  tubers  are  formed  ;  by  which  he  supposes  that  no 
infection  is  permitted  to  pass  from  the  rotting  old  potato  to 
the  new  one.  This  plan  was  first  tried  by  Mr.  S.  in  1851  ; 
and  if  we  understand  him  aright,  it  has  since  been  tried 
with  equal  success.  Where  the  parent  tuber  does  not  rot, 
Mr.  S.  says  that  its  oflfspring  are  sound.  His  theory  is  in- 
genious, and  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Agricultural  So- 
cieties. 


Suckering  Corn. 

G.  Blight  Browne,  Esq.,  in  an  article  in  the  Plough,  Loom 
and  Anvil,  on  the  history  and  growth  of  Indian  Corn,  con- 
cludes as  follows  with  respect  to  suckering: 

Suckers  (properly  speaking)  take  rise  from  the  stalk  below 
the  ground,  and  are  capable  under  some  circumstances  to 
become  complete  plants,  producing  stalk,  tassel,  and  silk; 
and,  no  doubt,  if  the  climate  would  favor  the  enterprise, 
would  bear  ears.  In  the  natural  climate  of  the  maize,  grown 
on  a  soil  undrained  of  its  fertility  by  husbandry,  and  in  the 
natural  state,  unimproved  by  cultivation  and  art,  it  may  be 
able  to  furnish  to  the  sucker,  or  second  growth,  suflScient 
nutriment  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  But  in  our  climate,  and 
limited  by  one  short  season,  no  such  result  must  be  expected. 
Maize  has  been  by  cultivation  much  enlarged  in  the  grain, 
and  greater  number  of  grains  are  found  on  the  cob  of  our 
cultivated  varieties,  than  originally  grew  on  the  natural 
plant.  The  great  desideratum  of  the  Northern  farmer  is  to 
make  his  corn  in  the  allotted  time,  and  to  have  his  crop  well 
matured  before  our  early  frosts.  We  have  usually  no  time 
to  lose,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  treatment  which 
would  retard  the  maturing  of  the  ear,  would  not  be  a  good 
one. 


Shoots  from  the  nodes  above  ground  can  not  do  much,  if 
any  harm,  to  the  plants,  because  they  are  soon  arrested  in 
their  growth.  The  stripping  of  these  shoots  will  occasion 
a  very  bad  wound,  and  is  calculated  to  do  more  injury  than 
good. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  the  under-ground  shoot  or 
sucker.  They  derive  their  sap  from  the  roots  of  the  parent 
plant,  and  consequently  divert  the  supply,  at  amoment  when 
it  is  most  needed  to  assist  in  proereation,  then  going  on  in 
the  parent  plant.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  this  function,  as  the  early  maturing  of  the  seed  de- 
pends on  the  vigor  with  which  this  process  is  prosecuted. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  I  should  conclude  that  the  shoots 
or  suckers  which  start  from  the  nodes  above  ground,  should 
not  be  removed;  and  that  those  which  have  their  origin  below 
ground  should  be  removed. 


American  Wool. 

The  British  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  have  determined  to  form,  in  London,  a  grand  univer- 
sal trade-museum.  Mr.  Solby,  their  agent,  has  applied  to 
Mr.  P.  A.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia,  to  ascertain  how  they 
will  be  able  to  procure  for  it  all  the  leading  varieties  of  the 
best  American  fleece;  and  Mr.  Browne  has  recommended 
this  direct  appe.il  in  their  behalf  to  the  sheep-breeders  and 
wool-growers  of  the  United  States.  Any  one  disposed  to 
countenance  this  laudable  design  will  be  pleased,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  forward  specimens  to  Mr.  Browne, 
post-paid. 

Each  sample  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  doner,  and  also  of  the  breeder,  where  he  is 
not  the  donor;  the  name  of  the  species,  variety,  or  breed  of 
both  parents  or  ancestors  of  the  animal  from  which  the  spe- 
cimen is  taken;  the  age,  sex,  probable  weight,  and  amount 
and  date  of  last  clip,  and  the  number  of  the  flock  to  which  he 
belongs,  &c.  All  specimens,  when  practicable,  should  be 
drawn  out,  (not  cut,)  and  be  taken  from  the  back,  six  inches 
in  the  rear  of  the  neck. 

Editors  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  of  newspapers  are 
respectfully  requested  to  insert  this  notice. 

'—■ ■ 

Feeding  Poultry. 

Professor  Gregory  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ob- 
serves:— "As  I  suppose  you  keep  poultrj-,  Imaj'  tell  you  that 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  if  you  mix  with  their  food  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  egg-shells  or  chalk,  which  they  eat  greedi- 
ly, they  will  lay  twice  or  thrice  as  many  eggs  as  before.  A 
well-fed  fowl  is  disposed  to  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs,  but 
cannot  do  so  without  the  materials  of  the  shells,  however 
nourishing  in  other  respects  her  food  may  be;  indeed,  a  fowl 
fed  on- food  and  water,  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  and  not 
finding  any  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  shape  of  mortar,  which 
they  often  eat  on  the  walls,  would  lay  no  eggs  at  all  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world." — Ux. 


Cabbages. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  says: — "It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  cabbages  readilj'  grow  and  are 
easily  propagated  by  slips.  A  stump  may  be  put  out  in  the 
spring  and  the  sprouts  as  they  vegetate  cut  ofiP,  the  cut  al- 
lowed to  dry,  and  then  planted.  When  cabbages  or  cauli- 
flowers throw  off  side  shoots  they  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Cabbages  thus  raised  have  short  stalks,  and  are  sure 
of  being  true  to  the  parent.  I  have  often  pursued  this 
method  when  short  of  seed." 


To  Start  a  Contrary  Horse. 
In  India,  when  a  horse  can  but  will  not  draw,  instead  of 
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whipping,  spurring  or  burning  him,  as  is  frequently  practis- 
ed in  more  civilized  countries,  they  quietly  get  a  rope,  and 
attach  it  to  one  of  his  fore  feet,  and  one  or  two  men  taking 
hold  of  it,  advance  a  few  steps  ahead  of  the  horse  and  pull 
their  best  No  matter  how  stubborn  the  animal  may  be,  a 
few  doses  of  such  treatment  effects  a  perfect  cure. — Ex. 

-t 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Six  Reasons  for  Planting  an  Orchard. 

Mk.  Editor  : — In  glancing  over  an  agricultm-al  work 
this  morning,  I  came  across  the  following  "six  reasons 
for  planting  an  orchard."  They  are  so  sensible,  and  so 
much  to  the  point,  that  I  would  by  permission  transfer 
them  to  the  pages  of  the  Farm  Journal,  for  the  benefit 
of  such  of  your  readers  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  a  good  fruit  orchard  on  a  farm.  It  will  be 
too  late  to  induce  any  one  to  plant  this  spring,  but  they 
can  begin  to  get  ready  and  have  the  ground  prepared 
for  planting  next  fall: 

"1.  Would  you  leave  an  inheritance  to  your  chil- 
dren ? — plant  an  Orchard.  No  other  investment  of  mo- 
ney and  labor  will,  in  the  long  run,  pay  so  well. 

2.  Would  j-ou  make  home  pleasant — the  abode  of  the 
social  virtues — plant  an  Orchard.  Nothing  better  pro- 
motes among  neighbors  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  good 
will,  than  a  treat  of  good  fruit  often  repeated. 

8.  Would  you  remove  from  your  children  the  strong- 
est temptation  to  steal — plant  an  Orchard.  If  children 
cannot  obtain  fruit  at  home,  they  are  very  apt  to  steal  it; 
and  when  they  have  learned  to  steal  fruit,  they  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  learn  to  steal  horses. 

4.  AVould  you  cultivate  a  constant  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness towards  the  great  giver  of  all  good — plant  an 
Orchard.  By  having  constantly  before  you  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  given  to  man,  you  must  be  hai-dened 
indeed  if  you  are  not  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  humility 
and  thankfulness. 

5.  Would  you  have  j'our  children  love  their  home, 
respect  their  parents  while  living,  and  venerate  their 
memory  when  dead — in  all  their  wandei'ings  look  back 
upon  the  home  of  tlieir  youth  as  a  sacred  spot — an  oasis 
in  the  great  wilderness  of  the  world — then  plant  an  Or- 
chard. 

6.  In  short,  if  you  wish  to  avail  yourselves  of  the 
blessings  of  a  bountiful  Providence,  which  are  within 
your  reach,  you  must  plant  an  Orchard.  And  when  you 
do  it,  see  that  you  plant  good  fruit.  Don't  plant  crab 
apple  trees,  nor  wild  plums,  nor  Indian  peaches.  The 
best  are  the  cheapest."  L. 


For  the  Farm  .Tonrnal. 

BROOM  CORN. 

Mk.  Ebitor: — Why  is  it  that  so  little  attention  is 
paid  in  Chester  county  to  the  cultivation  of  Broom  Corn. 
There  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  county,  I  presume,  that 
supplies  his  family  with  brooms  of  his  own  growing,  and 
yet  he  could  readily  do  so,  and  sell  several  dollars  worth 
besides,  and  tliat,  too,  with  so  little  expense  and  labor 
in  the  cultivation  as  would  make  no  perceptible  increase 
of  either.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
expended  by  the  farmers  of  Chester  county  in  the  pur- 
chase of  brooms  for  family  use,  but  it  no  doubt  amounts 
to  a  good  many  dollars.  Whatever  it  may  be,  however, 
it  is  just  so  many  dollars  thrown  away,  and  which  ought 


to  be  applied  to  such  purposes  as  purchasing  fruit  trees, 
improving  the  grounds  around  our  houses,  or  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Editor,  in  subscribing  for  the  Farm  Jontr- 
nal. 

As  a  general  rule  a  farmer  should  buy  nothing  that  he 
can  raise  on  his  own  land,  and  there  is  nothing  easier  to 
be  accomplished  than  every  farmer  to  grow  and  make 
his  own  brooms.  As  a  profitable  crop,  too.  Broom  Corn 
could  be  grown  to  advantage  in  many  situations.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Colman — we  can  have  no  better  authority 
— says,  that  the  seed  is  considered  about  two-thirds  the 
value  of  oats  ;  and  that  mixed  with  corn  it  is  excellent 
for  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  swine.  The  return  of 
seed  is  often  precarious,  but  still  it  is  frequently  abun- 
dant, and  will  often  more  than  pay  the  whole  expense  of 
cultivation  and  preparing  the  crop  for  market.  The  seed 
varies  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  quality 
of  seed,  culture  and  season.  One  thousand  pounds  of 
broom,  and  seventy  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  are  con- 
sidered a  fair  crop  in  those  parts  of  New  England  where 
special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  culture.  The  quanti- 
ty rarely  falls  below  four  hundi-ed  and  fifty  pounds  per 
acre,  and  as  seldom  exceeds  twelve  hundred.  The  aver- 
age, at  the  present  day,  is  probably  seven  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre,  which,  with  very  little  extra  atten- 
tion, might  be  easily  brought  up  to  one  thousand,  now 
considered  by  many  cultivators  a  fair  crop. 

In  an  old  number  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  I  find  the 
following  remarks  by  a  correspondent  upon  this  subject: 
"The  seed  of  the  broom  corn  makes  excellent  food  for 
hogs  and  cattle.  Its  nutritious  quality  may  easily  be 
discovered  from  the  fine  color  and  taste  which  it  imparts 
to  butter  from  the  cows  which  are  fed  on  it.  The  best 
way  to  use  the  grain  is  to  grind  it  with  a  portion  of  oats 
— say  about  one-third  of  oats  to  two-thirds  of  the  seed. 
Indeed  it  is  so  hard  and  flinty  that  it  should  always  be 
ground  before  feeding  it  to  any  kind  of  stock. 

Good  broom  corn  seed  weighs  about  fifty  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  Its  value  compared  to  oats  may  be  considered 
as  about  half  as  much  again ;  so  that  should  the  market 
price  of  oats  be,  say,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  the 
broom  corn  seed  would  be  worth  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents. 

Brooms.  I  think  there  is  a  difi'erence  of  twenty-five, 
if  not  thirty  per  cent.,  in  the  quality  of  brooms  sent  to 
market,  from  such  as  I  generally  use  in  viy  family.  I 
always  endeavor  to  procure  from  the  manufacturer, 
and  for  which  I  pay  him  an  extra  price,  such  as  are 
made  from  the  stalks  before  the  seed  ripens  on  them.  A 
broom  made  from  such  tops  will  last  much  longer  than 
one  made  from  the  ripe  brush.  But  the  peculiar  excel- 
lency of  the  broom  consists  in  its  fibres  being  more  soft 
and  elastic,  and  performing  the  act  of  brushing  or 
sweeping,  similar  to  the  brush  made  of  bristles,  without 
injuring  the  carpet  if  used  prudently.  After  the  broom 
shall  have  been  used  in  sweeping  the  parlor,  and  the 
finer  parts  worn  away,  it  will  then  be  as  good  to  sweep 
the  other  parts  of  the  house  as  the  best  new  broom 
made  from  the  ripe  corn.  Ladies  wdio  set  so  deservedly 
such  a  high  value  upon  their  beautiful  Turkey  and  Brus- 
sels carpets,  should  purchase  none  other  than  such  as 
are  made  from  the  unripe  brush.     The  broom  made  from 
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such  may  be  easily  known  by  the  color  of  the  straw, 
which  is  that  of  tea  or  sage ;  the  fibre  or  straw  is  much 
finer  and  of  a  softer  feel  than  that  made  from  the  ripe 
corn — the  color  of  which  is  red,  or  inclining  to  red." 

H.  S. 


For  thfi  Farm  Journal. 

"Guenon's  System  and  James  Gowen." 

Mk.  Editor  : — Mr.  Gowen  writes  with  so  much  abili- 
ty, making  everything  so  very  clear  which  before  looked 
very  decidedly  muddy,  that  I  fear  to  even  venture  a  few 
remarks  in  reply  to  his  last.  My  employments  have  led 
me  hitherto  only  among  the  shallow  streams  of  knowl- 
edge, while  it  is  very  evident  Mr.  Gowen  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  plunging  among  the  deep  waters,  and  di-awing 
his  inspirations  from  the  accumulated  wisdom,  and  pro- 
lific fountains  of  past  and  present  ages. 

To  my  friends,  who  have  charged  me  with  temerity  in 
venturing  a  contest  on  paper  with  such  a  veteran  as  Mr. 
Gowen,  where  to  be  worsted  was  a  certainty  at  the  first, 
I  must  only  say  I  wished  to  benefit  the  farming  interest, 
and  also  hoped  to  shelter  myself  behind  our  friend  Lord 
Bacon,  whose  method  of  reasoning  I  thought  Mr.  Gowen 
had  departed  from. 

Since  your  last  number,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been  look- 
ing over  my  books  and  historical  charts,  and  find  such  a 
man  did  live  as  Lord  Bacon,  and  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  philosophy  I  then  adverted  to,  called  the  inductive 
philosophy.  Mr.  Gowen,  in  his  last,  says,  "Had  any 
such  tests,  as  are  claimed  for  Guenon's  mirrors,  existed, 
they  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  possibly  es- 
caped the  observations  of  such  keen,  practical  and  dis- 
cerning men  as  Bakewell,  CuUey,  Whitaker,  Youatt, 
&c." 

By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  if  the  present  uses  and  ap- 
plications of  steam  power,  the  daguei-reotype  process, 
the  improvements  in  the  healing  art  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  various  others  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  were 
not  discovered  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the 
elder,  (not  the  one  in  Chesnut  street,)  and  the  philoso- 
phers of  past  ages,  they  are  not  facts  now,  and  Mr. 
Gowen  don't  believe  them.  It  was  not  known  to  the 
wise  men  of  old  that  the  earth  turned  round.  Does  it, 
therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  stand  still?  Is  not  this  the  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum  to  which  Mr.  Gowen's  reasoning  leads  ? 
Are  we  not  learning  new  things  every  day  ?  Have  we 
reached  the  point  yet  in  any  thing  that  human  intelli- 
gence and  investigation  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  go 
further. 

I  asked  Mr.  Gowen  to  show  the  "physiological  connec- 
tion between  a  light  nose,  thin  neck,  thin  tail,  points 
which  he  considers  of  value,  and  the  lactescent  organs  of 
the  animal."  If  he  camiot  show  this  connection,  neither 
must  he  object  to  Gueuon's  marks,  because  we  are  una- 
,  ble  to  show  their  physiological  connection.  The  fact  is, 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  the  truth  of  things  we  see  around 
us  daily,  which  we  cannot  conipi-ehend  or  fathom,  the 
whole  world  above,  ai'ound,  below,  is  all  full  of  mystery, 
and  with  submission  to  Mr.  James  Gowen,  it  is  no  argu- 
ment against  a  fact  that  we  cannot  understand  it. 

There  is  but  one  other  point  in  his  last  communication 
worth  adverting  to.  He  says,  "I  should  have  designa- 
ted the  Societies  in  France,  who  examined  Guenon's  the- 
,  cry  and  subjected  it  to  such  severe  tests." 


This  is  indeed  astonishing,  and  seems  to  pi-ove  what  I 
before  thought,  that  Mr.  Gowen  has  not  even  read  Gue- 
non's book,  to  say  nothing  about  making  himself  master 
of  the  system.  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  edition  of  Gue- 
non,  which  does  not  contain  the  very  certificates  and  en- 
dorsements of  the  learned  Societies  in  France  I  alluded 
to,  with  the  localities,  mode  of  examination,  award  of 
premiums  to  Guenon  for  his  discovery  and  all  about  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Gowen  has  said,  I  am  still  a 
believer  in  the  SCIENCE. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Guenon's  System  Sustained  by  Facts. 
At  a  public  sale  of  fifteen  dairy  cows,  sold  by  J.  H. 
KiNNARD  on  the  15th  inst.,  in  West  Whiteland  township, 
(within  four  miles  of  West  Chester,)  fourteen  of  them 
averaged  $42  44  cents;  the  highest  priced  one  being 
$58  50;  her  calf  sold  ofi"  two  weeks  previous  brought  $14, 
making  $72  50.  Not  a  bad  price,  considering  she,  with 
the  other  high  priced  ones,  were  selected  on  Guenon's 
system.  How  is  it  that  the  best  marked  cows,  accord- 
ing to  Guenon's  rule,  always  bring  the  highest  prices  at 
our  public  sales,  and  are  always  sold  by  the  owner  as 
the  best  cows  he  has  ?  Can  the  disbeliever  in  Guenon 
answer?  T. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

The  Deciduous  Cypress  and  the  Pecan  Nut. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal — Dear  Sir: — In  a 
recent  number,  you  made  an  enquiry  of  me  concerning 
the  large  cypress  at  Bartram,  to  which  I  am  happy  in 
being  able  to  reply.  This  tree  is  not  so  large  as  it  is 
represented  to  be  in  Loudon's  Arboretum,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  with  his  figures,  and  the  measurements 
given  in  my  recent  "Hand  Book  of  Ornamental  Trees;" 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  magnificent  tree.  The  soil  and 
situation  in  which  it  is  growing,  corresponds,  in  some 
degree,  with  its  naturally  most  favorable  conditions  of 
growth.  Formerly — before  the  cutting  of  the  Baltimore 
railroad  in  the  vicinity — a  strong  spring  issued  near  its 
base,  and,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  mica,  fomied  something 
akin  to  a  swamp,  on  which  the  English  ground  ivy, 
(glechoma  hedcracea,)  the  marsh  pennywort,  [Ilydrocotyle 
Americana,)  and  similar  swamp  plants  flourished.  These 
collecting  as  it  were  the  leaves  of  the  cypress  and  the 
pines  in  the  vicinity,  formed  a  situation  very  like  its 
natural  one,  and,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  its  large 
size.  The  "knees"  thrown  up  by  our  specimen,  are  not 
so  large  as  those  found  in  their  native  places  of  growth, 
few  exceeding  one  foot  in  height — a  fact  which  may  lead 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  ofiice  of  these  peculiar 
productions.  Instead  of  mere  "air  collectors,"  as  many 
suppose,  may  they  not  in  reality  be  "soil  collectors?" 
A  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  swamps  in  which  they 
grow  naturally,  will  show  their  utility — shall  we  say 
necessity?  The  soil  of  these  swamps  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  decayed  trunks  and  branches,  and  the  an- 
nually falling  leaves  of  the  cypress  itself.  The  swamps 
themselves,  are  frequently  several  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  so  that  it  is  the  tree  itself,  as- 
sisted, perhaps,  by  an  impervious  subsoil,  that  has  to 
form  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  growth.  How  use- 
ful, then,  are  these  knees  in  the  process!  Without 
them,  the  winds  would  sweep  through  the  trees,  and 
carry  the  leaves  to  the  low  ground  outside ;  while,  as  it 
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is,  everything  tliat  falls  is  retained,  not  only  to  serve  as 
food,  but  to  add  weight  to  maintain  the  tree  in  its  posi- 
tion, which  it  would  otherwise  do  with  difficulty.  In 
drier  ground,  therefore,  it  has  less  need  of  these  knees, 
and  they  are  generally  smaller,  and,  in  many  cases,  do 
not  appear  at  all.  I  think  this  explanation  of  the  offi- 
ces of  cypress  knees,  is,  at  any  rate,  as  probable  as  any 
other,  and  will  account  for  their  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance in  some  situations. 

Considerable  attention  has  of  late  been  deservedly 
bestowed  on  the  Pecan  nut.  I  have  always  entertained 
the  idea  that  its  barrenness  in  our  locality  arose  from 
its  flowers  being  destroyed  by  late  spring  frosts.  If 
this  prove  to  be  certainly  the  case,  attention  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  variety  flowering  later  than  usual, 
.ind  then  propagated  by  grafting,  as  a  correspondent 
suggests.  A  specimen  at  Bartram's,  18  or  20  years 
old,  frequently  perfects  its  fruit;  while  the  old  speci- 
men very  rarely  does  so.  There  is,  also,  a  fine  speci- 
men, probably  thirty  years  old,  on  the  ground  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Holme,  at  Holmesburg,  which  Mi*.  H.  informed 
me  never  fruited  but  once. 

Yours  truly, 

THOMAS  MEEHAN. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  Strawberry  Eeport. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  surprised  to  read  in  your  last  a 
document  purporting  to  be  part  of  the  proeeedings  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  Some  one  has 
practised  a  fraud  on  you,  and  an  injustice  on  me — noth- 
ing of  the  kind  having  been  adopted  by  the  Society. 
You  will,  probably,  receive  the  correction  through  the 
proper  channel — the  Secretary;  and,  pardon  me  for  in- 
terfering in  the  matter,  though  it  so  nearly  concerns 
myself.  With  regard  to  the  matter  itself,  if  our  friends 
will  have  it  that  it  "is  utterly  impossible"  for  the  sta- 
mens of  a  strawberry  blossom  to  become  fully  developed 
by  circumstances,  in  cases  where  they  otherwise  are 
abortive,  "■blighted,"  pistillate,  to  them  let  it  so  remain; 
nobody  contradicting.  Had  the  advocates  of  this  theory 
confined  themselves  to  the  subject,  I  had  long  ago  held 
my  peace;  as,  in  the  commencement,  at  my  friend 
Longworth's  suggestion,  I  promised  I  would.  But  the 
object  of  many  of  these  articles  seemed  to  be  rather  to 
weaken  public  confidence  in  my  knowledge,  my  honor, 
or  my  capacity  to  cope  with  the  questions  I  had  under- 
taken to  elucidate,  than  to  meet  the  subject  itself.  In 
justice  to  my  numerous  friends,  it  became  a  duty  to 
show  that  I  was  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  my- 
self. This  is  all  I  have  attempted  to  do,  and  though  I 
have  said  more  than  I  intended  or  desired,  I  have  not 
said  half  what  I  might  or  ought  to  have  said.  Adver- 
tisements, wagers,  rewards,  sham  proceedings  of  socie- 
ties, consultations,  national  prejudices,  and  so  on,  have 
been  invoked,  and  with  what  result  ?  A  strawberry  3| 
inches  in  circumference,  in  the  month  of  January,  hav- 
ing NO  NECK,  is  pronounced  by  some  of  the  committee 
to  be  the  Gushing ! ! !  And,  consequently,  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  sexual  diflFerences,  muat  be 
founded  in  error.  Where  is  our  friend  with  his  0  tcm- 
pora,  0  more^  ? 

In  concluding  my  share  of  this  discussion,  I  have  but 
one  more  topic   to  notice.     When  Mr.  Prince  charged 


me  with  having  composed  my  article  to  the  Horticul- 
turist with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Darlington,  you,  in  your  own 
knowledge,  volunteered  a  denial  in  my  behalf.  In  spite 
of  your  statement,  Mr.  P.  has  since  reiterated  the 
charge  more  strongly,  and  even  advertised  it.  Let  me 
show  how  unworthy  of  credit  such  statements  are. 

1st.  That  paper  was  written  and  forwarded  before 
the  fifth  of  June.  Mr.  Barry  can,  if  he  like,  confirm 
this. 

Secondly.  I  had  no  communication  with  Dr.  D.  tiU  I 
saw  him,  in  company  with  Mr.  James,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  the  third  week  of  June,  when  he  merely  allu- 
ded to  the  Osage  Orange  fruit  and  Indian  corn.  Mr. 
T.  P.  James  can  testify  to  this. 

Thirdly.  I  did  not  see  Dr.  D.'s  article  till  the  fourth 
of  July.     Mr.  Morris  can  confirm  this,  if  needed. 

Fourthly.  On  reading  it,  while  accidentally  in  West 
Chester,  I  remarked  to  Dr.  D.  that  my  paper,  sent  to 
Mr.  Barry  a  month  before,  held  similar  views  lo  his 
own.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  will  bear  me  out  in 
this,  also. 

Need  I  care  about  what  these  gentlemen  (?)  saj  *'''r- 
ther  about  me  ? 

THOMAS  MEEHAN. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
To  Compute  Interest. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  eompiito 
the  interest  on  my  sales  or  purchases,  for  a  number  of  days, 
and  just  as  frequently  have  I  found  myseli botkei-ed  .to  cal- 
culated the  amount  speedily  and  correctly.  I  remember 
enough  arithmetic  from  my  schoolboy  days,  to  calculate  the 
interest  for  a  given  number  of  years  or  months,  without  any 
trouble,  but  the  days  rather  cornered  me. 

In  a  late  Baltimore  paper  a  correspondent  gives  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  computing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  for  any 
number  of  days,  which  I  would  like  to  see  preserved  in  the 
pages  of  your  valuable  Journal.  Some  of  your  readers  may 
be  as  "slow"  at  calculating  interest  as  I  have  been,  and  they 
will  find  this  plan  a  very  convenient  one.  I  have  tested  its 
correctness  thoroughly  : 

Divide  the  number  of  days  by  six,  and  multiply  the  dol- 
lars by  the  dividend,  the  result  is  the  interest  in  decimals  ; 
cut  oS"  the  right  hand  figure  and  you  have  it  dollars  or 
cents — thus  : — 

What  is  the  interest  on  $100  for  twenty-one  days?  21 
divided  by  six  is  SJ;  100  multiplied  by  3J  is  .350,  or  36 
cent^.  Again:  What  is  the  interest  on  $.378  for  uinety-tbrec 
days?  93  divided  by  6  is  15 J;  378  multiplied  by  15i  is 
5859,  or  $5,85  and  9-10.  G.  W.  P. 

Miffin  County  Agricultural  Society 

The  Mifflin  County  Agricultural  Society  met  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  5th  inst.  Gen. 
David  Milliken  was  called  to  the  Chair,  James  McCord 
and  James  Moore  were  appointed  Vice  Presidents,  and 
George  Frysingcr,  Secretary. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  the  late  President, 
who,  it  was  understood,  declined  a  re-election. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President — Cyrus  Stine,  Esq. 

Vice  Presidents — Thomas  J.  Wilson,  Robert  Milliken, 
James  II.  Alexander,  George  II.  Calbraith,  Adam  Hersh- 
berger,  and  Shcm  Zook. 

Secret.\ry — James  Parker 
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Assistant  Secretaries — George  Frysinger  and  Hen- 
ry J.  Walters. 

CoK.  Secretary — Dr.  Joseph  Henderson. 

Treasurer  and  Lidrakian — Thomas  W.  Moore. 

Executive  Committee,  in  addition  to  other  officers — 
Gen.  David  Milliken,  William  Mitchell,  James  McCord, 
John  lluble,  Thomas  Stoneroad. 


Northumberland  County  Agricultural  Society. 

President — Samuel  John. 

Vice  PresidexNts— John  Montgomery,  Elijah  Craw- 
ford, Charles  Riddle,  Samuel  Hepburn,  James  Cameron, 
J.  C.  Huton,  J.  R.  Priestley,  Geo.  C.  Walker,  Jacob 
Seesholts,  John  Baker,  Benj.  Gearhart,  Wm.  B.  Muench, 
Wm.  Atwater,  Peter  Weikel,  Daniel  Beckley,  Peter 
Swartz,  Wm.  Deppen,  Geo.  Brosious,  Isaac  Raker,  Felix 
Mauier. 

Corresponding  Secretary — David  Taggart. 

Recording  Secretary — W.  J.  Grenough. 

Treasurer — W.  L.  Dewart. 

Executive  Committee — A.  E.  Kapp,  Elida  John,  W. 
M.  Weaver,  Abraham  Straub,  Wm.  Forsyth,  Jacob  Pain- 
ter, Kimber  Cleaver. 


E.  P.  Thompson,  John  Kepner,  Joseph  Rothrock,    Wm. 
Bell. 


County  Societies  in  Ohio. 
Of  the  eighty-eight  counties  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  sev- 
enty-five have  an  organized  agricultural  society,  and 
held  fairs  last  year.  This  far  exceeds  those  of  any  oth- 
er State  in  the  Union.  Of  the  thirty-one  States,  seven- 
teen have  State  fairs. 


Berks  County  Agricultural  Society. 

A  Stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Berks  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  was 
held  at  their  room  in  the  Court  House,  Reading,  April  11th, 
1854,  at  1  o'clock. 

Gen.  George  M.  Keim,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  reported  the  following  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  ensuing  year: 

George  R.  Frill,  Daniel  Housum,  Ezra  Z.  Greisemer,  Maj. 
Adam  Lnzo,  George  W.  Oakley,  David  L.  Wenrich,  R.  F. 
Brown,  Michael  Miller,  A.  F.  Boss,  Joseph  Hemmig,  Joseph 
Henry,  William  D.  Haines,  Daniel  Schneider,  sen.,  Henry 
Flannery,  Charles  Kessler. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 

licsolred,  That  our  next  Annual  Exhibition  be  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  and  continued  for  three 
days. 

Resolred,  That  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  be  in- 
structed to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  five  acres  of  Wheat, 
Rye,  Corn,  Oats,  Ac,  and  also  for  the  second  best;  also  to 
offer  the  same  premiums  for  the  best  aero  of  the  same  pro- 
duet. 

Reitoh-cd,  That  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  be  in- 
structed to  appoint  sub-committees  to  ascertain  what  amount 
ean  be  obtained,  by  private  contribution,  from  the  citizens 
of  Reading,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
bringing  to  our  exhibition  any  stock  from  other  counties. 

Adjourned.  R.  F.  Brown,  Secretary. 


Juniata  County  Agricultural  Society. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  L.  Burchfield,  Esq., 
for  the  following  list  of  officers  of  the  Juniata  County 
Agricultural  Society  for  1854: 

President — Everard  Oles,  Esq. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Anderson,  Wm.  Banks,  J. 
H.  McAllister,  James  Guilliford,  Jacob  Koons,  John 
Beale,  John  Woodside,  Samuel  M.  Adams,  Daniel  West- 
fall,  David  Castler. 

Rec.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — J.  A.  Christy,  Esq. 

Cor.  Secretary — L.  Burchfield. 

Managers — Joseph  Pumroy,  John  Jacobs,   S.  Brown, 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SCHOOL. 
We  annex  below  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Farm  School,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  We  congratulate  not  only  far- 
mers, but  citizens  of  all  classes,  on  this  happy  consum- 
mation, which  will,  if  rightly  managed,  redound  so 
much  to  the  substantial  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our 
good  old  Commonwealth. 

The  establishment  of  the  Farm  School  was  looked 
upon  by  many  as  one  of  the  results  certain  to  follow  the 
formation  of  the  State  Society,  and  to  those  who  were 
the  pioneers  in  originating  the  latter  and  urging  it  for- 
ward to  its  present  prosperous  footing  in  the  face,  too, 
of  much  opposition,  great  credit  is  very  justly  due.  As 
a  matter  of  history  we  quote  the  following  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture, in  reference  to  this  subject.  Nov.  5,  1845,  Dr. 
Mease  being  President : 

"On  motion  of  Dr.  Elwyn,  a  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  dis- 
position of  agriculturists  in  the  different  counties  in  this 
State,  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture throughout  the  State.  Elwyn,  Hulme,  Potts,  A.  L. 
Roberts,  Gowen,  Kenderton,  Smith  and  Moore  were  ap- 
pointed the  Committee." 

"Nov.  1st,  1848. — On  motion  of  Dr.  Elwyn,  a  Com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ring with  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bucks  county,  and 
also  those  of  adjoining  counties,  with  a  view  of  giving 
greater  force  and  effect  to  the  operations  of  the  different 
societies  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  agricul- 
tural improvement." 

"Jan.  3d,  1849. — The  Committee  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Bucks  County  Society,  reported  having  met, 
and  agreed  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  confer  with  gen- 
tlemen in  other  counties  on  the  subject  of  a  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  to  meet  again  Jan.  6th,  1849." 

At  this  postponed  meeting  very  little  appears  to  have 
been  done,  and  the  subject  rested  till  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  when  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  El- 
wyn, appointed  a  committee  to  take  measures  towards 
the  formation  of  a  State  Society  as  follows :  Messrs. 
Gowen,  A.  L.  Roberts,  J.  P.  Wetheral,  J.  C.  Ford, 
Robert  Hare,  to  which  Dr.  Elwyn's  name  was  afterwards 
added. 

Feb.  6,  1850. — The  above  committee  was  continued, 
and  an  address  prepared  by  Dr.  Elwyn  to  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  was  read  by  Mr.  Freas,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Gowen. 

"March  6. — Mr.  Gowen  read  an  address,  which  was 
afterwards  published." 

"In  May,  1850. — Mr.  A.  L.  Roberts  moved  that  the 
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Committee  be  instructed  to  recommend  a  Convention  to 
be  }ielil  in  Harrisburg." 

The  above  being  all  the  information  we  have  been  able 
to  collect,  seems  to  show  that  the  first  movement  with 
reference  to  a  State  Agricultural  Society  took  place  in 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agi-iculture. 
AVithout  a  State  Society  there  would  have  been  no  State 
Farm  School,  and  as  we  consider  the  latter  will,  if  right- 
ly managed,  prove  hereafter  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant movements  of  the  present  times,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  high  honor  of  originating  it  should  be  placed 
where  it  properly  belongs. 

AN  ACT 

To  incorporate  the  Farmers^  Iligh  School  of  rennsylvania. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
General  Afsembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same.  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby  erected 
and  is  established  at  the  place  which  shall  be  designated 
by  the  authority,  and  as  hereinafter  provided,  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  various  branches 
of  science,  learning  and  practical  agriculture,  as  they  are 
connected  with  each  other,  by  the  name,  stj'le  and  title 
of  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  institution  shall  be  under  the 
management  and  government  of  a  board  of  trustees,  of 
whom  there  shall  be  thirteen,  and  seven  of  whom  shall 
be  a  quorum,  competent  to  perform  the  duties  hereinaf- 
ter authorized  and  required. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  several  county  agricultural  societies,  which 
shall  at  any  time  have  been  organized  more  than  one 
year,  shall  be  ex-officio  membei's  of  and  constitute  the 
board  of  trustees ;  which  said  trustees  and  their  succes- 
sors in  office  are  hereby  erected  and  declared  to  be  a 
body  politic,  and  corpoi'ate  in  law,  with  perpetual  suc- 
cession, by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  the  Farmers' 
High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which  name  and  title 
the  said  trustees  and  their  successors  shall  be  able  and 
capable  in  law  to  take  by  gift,  grant,  sale,  or  conveyance, 
by  bequest,  devise  or  otherwise,  any  estate  in  any  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels  or  effects ; 
and  at  pleasure  to  alien  or  otherwise,  dispose  of  the  same 
to,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  institution  :  Provi- 
ded, however.  That  the  annual  income  of  the  said  estates 
so  held  shall  at  no  time  exceed  twenty- five  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  the  said  corporation  shall,  by  the  same 
name,  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  generally  to 
do  and  transact  all  and  every  business  touching  or  con- 
cerning the  premises,  or  which  shall  be  necessarily  inci- 
dental thereto;  and  to  hold,  enjoy  and  exercise  all  such 
powers,  authorities  and  jurisdiction,  as  are  customary  in 
the  colleges  within  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  same  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  made 
a  seal  with  such  devices  as  they  may  think  proper,  and 
by  and  with  which  all  the  deeds,  diplomas,  certificates 
and  acts  of  the  institution  shall  be  authenticated  ;  and 
they  may  at  their  pleasure  alter  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  That  on  the  second  Thursday  of  June,  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  the  board  of  trustees,  who  arc 
hereby  appointed,  shall  meet  at  Harrisburg,  and  proceed 


to  the  organization  of  the  institution  and  selection  of  the 
most  eligible  site  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  its  location,  where  they  shall  purchase  or  ob- 
tain by  gift,  grant  or  otherwise,  a  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing at  least  two  hundred  acres,  upon  which  they  shall 
procure  such  improvements  and  alterations  to  be  made, 
as  will  make  it  an  institution  properly  adapted  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  the  art  of  farming,  according  to 
the  meaning  and  design  of  this  act ;  they  shall  select  and 
choose  a  principal  for  the  said  institution,  who,  with  such 
scientific  attainments  and  capacity  to  teach  as  the  Board 
shall  deem  necessary,  shall  be  a  good  practical  farmer  ; 
he  with  such  other  persons,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
employed  as  teachers,  shall  compose  the  faculty,  under 
whose  control  the  immediate  management  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  instruction  of  all  the  youth  committed  to  its 
care,  shall  be  subject,  however,  to  the  revision  and  all 
orders  of  the  board  of  trustees ;  there  shall  be  a  quater- 
ly  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  institution, 
and  as  much  oftener  as  shall  be  necessary;  and  that 
the  aforesaid  board  shall  have  power  to  pass  all 
such  by-laws,  ordinances  and  rules  as  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  shall  require,  and  therein  to  pre- 
scribe what  shall  be  taught  to,  and  what  labor  perform- 
ed by,  the  pupils,  and  generally  to  do  and  perform  all 
such  administrative  acts  as  are  usually  performed  by 
and  within  the  appropriate  duty  of  a  board  of  trustees ; 
and  shall,  by  a  secretary  of  their  appointment,  keep  a 
minute  of  the  proceedings  and  action  of  the  board. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, as  soon  and  as  often  as  the  exigencies  of  the  institu- 
tion shall  require,  in  addition  to  the  principal,  to  employ 
such  other  professors,  teachers  or  tutors  as  shall  be  qual- 
ified to  impart  to  pupils  under  their  charge,  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  gi'ammar,  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  chemistry  and  such  other  branches  of  the 
natural  and  exact  sciences,  as  will  conduce  to  the  proper 
education  of  the  farmer;  the  pupils  shall  themselves  at 
such  proper  times  and  season,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  perform  all  the  labor  necessary  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  shall  thus  be  instructed 
and  taught  all  things  necessary  to  be  known  by  a  far- 
mer, it  being  the  design  and  intention  of  this  law  to  es- 
tablish an  institution  in  which  youth  may  be  so  educated 
as  to  fit  them  for  the  occupation  of  a  farmer. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  annually 
elect  a  treasui-er,  who  shall  receive  and  disburse  the  funds 
of  the  institution,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall 
be  required  of  him,  and  fi-om  whom  they  shall  take  such 
security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  as  ne- 
cessity shall  require ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  board  of  trustees  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
December,  to  make  out  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  institution  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
an  account  of  all  its  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  re- 
port the  same  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society,  who  shall  embody  said  report  in  the  aimual  re- 
port, which,  by  existing  laws,  the  said  society  is  bound 
to  make  and  transmit  to  the  Legislature,  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  of  January  of  each  and  every  year. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agi-icultural  Society  to  appropriate  out  of  their 
funds  to  the  objects  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
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dollars,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  required,  and  to 
make  such  further  appropriations  annually,  out  of  their 
funds,  as  will  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  said  society,  at 
such  times  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  by  their  com- 
mittees, officers  or  otherwise,  to  visit  the  said  institu- 
tion, and  examine  the  details  of  its  management. 
Approved  the  13th  day  of  April,  1854. 

WILLIAM  BIGLER. 


HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

With  the  view  of  adding  to  the  very  great  interest,  to 
be  seen  both  in  town  and  country  at  the  present  time,  in 
favor  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits,  we  an- 
nex a  few  cuts  of  improved  implements,  which  should  be 
found  in  every  garden  and  orchard,  and  are  indeed  ne- 
cessary, each  for  its  particular  purpose.  A  complete  set 
of  tools,  well  made,  with  a  place  to  keep  them  in,  some- 
thing like  the  admirably  arranged  tool  house,  (portrayed 
in  a  former  number,)  of  our  friend  Townsend  Sharpless, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  zest  and  enjoyment  of  either 
the  practical  or  amateur  gardener.  However  little  a 
man  or  a  woman  may  work  in  the  garden  or  orchard, 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  doing  it  well  and  nicely,  with  a 
suitable  and  convenient  implement.  A  limb  or  shoot 
wants  to  be  lopped  from  a  favorite  pear  tree.  If  to  do 
this  one  must  send  to  a  neighbor  to  hunt  up  a  heavy  lad- 
der, which  perhaps  is  twice  as  long  as  necessary,  if  a 
common  carpenter's  saw,  intended  for  dry  timber,  has  to 
be  hunted  up  in  addition,  which  is  altogether  unsuitable 
for  green  wood,  the  probability  is  too  much  time  will  be 
lost,  and  the  over  luxuriant  branch  will  have  to  remain. 
The  light  folding  ladder,  and  the  pruning  saw  and  chisel. 


FIG.  2.  FIG.  8.  FIG.  1. 

or  averancator,  with  a  long  handle,  figured  below,  if  con- 
venient as  they  should  be,  in  a  room  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  would  convey  to  the  mind  a  pleasant  idea  of 
their  exact  adaptation  to  the  purpose,  and  confer  a  real 
enjoyment  on  the  operator.     This  is  merely  one  instance, 


and  many  more  might  be  cited  of  the  improvements  in 
all  kinds  of  tools,  and  their  construction  for  particular 
uses.  We  believe  there  is  a  real  wholesome,  moral  in- 
fluence produced  in  a  family,  or  on  a  farm,  by  such  ar- 
rangements as  the  tool  house  of  our  friend  T.  Sharpless 
in  our  February  number.  The  habits  of  order,  system 
and  method,  induced  particularly  on  the  young,  are  high- 
ly important. 

Formerly  a  heavy  iron  hoe,  spade  and  axe  to  chop  off 
limbs,  were  considered  all  that  was  necessary  about  the 
gai'den  or  orchard.  Now  we  have,  first,  the  fiuit  or 
folding  ladder,  light  and  yet  strong  and  convenient ; 
when  shut  up,  as  in  the  right  hand  figure,  it  can  be  laid 
away  in  a  corner,  or  on  a  shelf,  and  occupy  but  little 
room.  It  is  very  portable,  is  made  of  diffei-ent  lengths, 
and  can  be  placed  among  the  branches  of  the  tree  with 
great  facility.  It  can  also  be  used  for  washing  windows 
and  other  domestic  purposes,  and  may  be  found  valuable 
in  cases  of  fire  from  its  great  facility  of  moving 
about. 

Fig.  2  is  the  averancator  or  pruning  shears,  which  is 
attached  to  a  pole  and  operated  by  means  of  a  lever 
moved  by  a  cord  and  pulley.  It  enables  a  person  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  to  prune  trees,  the  branches  of  which 
could  not  well  otherwise  be  reached.  Branches  an  inch 
in  diameter  may  readily  be  cut  off  with  them.  They  are 
used  Avith  great  advantage  for  cutting  off  ends  of  limbs 
to  which  insects  are  attached,  and  scions  and  buds  from 
the  topmost  branches. 

Fig.  3  is  a  pruning  saw  and  chisel  fastened  on  a  long 
handle,  also  used  for  trimming  trees.  The  blade  of  the 
saw  is  about  12  inches  long,  and  the  chisel  3  inches  wide, 
made  of  the  best  cast  steel.  It  is  also  a  valuable  imple- 
ment. 


FIG.  4. 

Fig.  4  is  a  grass  lawn  rake,  having  teeth  sharpened  on 
both  edges,  and  is  used  for  raking  clean,  grass  plots  and 
lawns,  and  also  cutting  off  flower  heads  or  buds  of  dai- 
sies, dandelions,  and  uneven  tufts,  which  cannot  be  done 
with  ordinary  rakes. 


FIG.  5. 

Fig.  5  is  a  floral  rake  with  six  teeth,  and  a  polished 
steel  hoe  blade  upon  the  opposite  side,  with  handle  15 
inches  long,  for  weeding  beds,  and  is  a  very  neat  imple- 
ment for  ladies'  use. 


FIG.  6. 

Fig.  6  is  a  convenient  little  pronged  hoe  or  weeder. 
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FIGS.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 

represent  a  light  cast  steel  garden  hoe,  transplanting 
trowels  and  scufle  hoes.  These  latter  are  exceedingly 
valuable  in  the  garden,  performing  their  work  much  bet- 
ter, in  half  the  length  of  the  time  of  the  hoe.  We  would 
not  have  a  garden  without  one.  The  operator  walks 
backwards,  thus  leaving  the  ground  newly  worked  and 
untrodden.  They  stir  up  the  soil  beautifully,  and  can 
be  worked  very  nicely  around  the  plants.  They  are  also 
exactly  adapted  for  cleaning  walks  of  weeds,  grass,  &c. , 
and  are  made  of  different  sizes  from  three  to  twelve 
inches  wide. 


FIG.  12. 

Fig.  12  is  a  garden  reel  and  line,  made  of  cast  steel  or 
wrought  iron,  and  is  indispensable  for  laying  out  beds 
and  walks  with  regularity.  The  axle  is  extended  so  as  to 
stick  in  the  ground  when  the  desired  length  of  line  is  run 
off.  An  iron  rod  also  accompanies  for  the  other  end  of 
the  line.     This  reel  will  last  for  many  years. 


FIG.  13. 

Fig.l3  is  a  grass  edging  knife,  fitted  to  a  straight  han- 
dle, used  for  paring  the  edges  of  grass  bordering  walks, 
and  cutting  the  outlines  of  sods,  which  may  then  be  rais- 
ed with  the  spade. 


FIG.  14. 

11 


FIG.  15. 

Figs.l4&  15  are  bill  hooks,  usedfor  cutting  small  bush- 
es,briars,  and  for  pruning  hedges,  and  may  be  used  with 
one  hand.  Those  with  longer  handles  require  both 
hands,  and  can  be  used  where  the  branches  cannot  be 
reached  with  the  other. 


FIG.  16. 

Fig.  16  are  large  garden  shears,  used  for  trimming 
hedges,  shrubbery  and  box  edging.  They  come  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  and  arc  adapted  for  ladies'  use. 


FIG.  17. 

Fig.  17  is  a  very  convenient  grafting  saw,  for  sawing 
off  small  limbs,  previous  to  splitting  for  inserting  the 
graft. 

We  shall  continue  these  illustrations  in  next  number. 


THE  CONCORD  GRAPE. 

Some  of  the  New  England  States,  and  especially  the 
atmosphere  around  Boston,  appear  to  be  the  prolific 
source  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions,  both  in 
fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables,  on  this  continent.  Nothing 
small  or  inferior  originates  near  Boston.  Her  pumpkins 
and  strawberries  are  the  largest,  her  seedling  pears, 
cherries  and  seedling  verbenas,  are  said  to  surpass  every 
thing  yet  known,  and  when  the  Diana  or  some  other  of 
her  own  seedling  grapes,  gets  a  little  stale,  and  some  fresh 
novelty  is  wanted,  the  Boston  nurserymen  are  ready  for 
the  occasion,  and  manage  to  get  hold  of  something  else 
near  to  keep  up  the  excitement.  The  Concord  Grape  is 
now  fairly  launched,  and  Messrs.  Hovcy  &  Co.  offer  to 
furnish  one  year  old  vines  at  the  low  price  of  $5  each, 
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or   $iO   per   dozen   to  the   trade.     This   extraordinary 
grape  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Messrs.  Hovey : 

'•This  remarkably  fine  American  variety  is  the  great- 
est acquisition  which  has  ever  yet  been  made  to  our  hardy 
grapes,  and  supplies  the  desideratum,  so  long  wanted,  of 
a  superior  table  grape,  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand 
the  coldest  climate,  and  early  enough  to  ripen  its  fruit  in 
any  part  of  the  Northern  or  New  England  States. 

"It  is  a  most  vigorous  growing  vine,  perfectly  hardy, 
with  bunches  of  large  size,  handsomely  shouldered,  often 
weighing  a  pound,  and  with  large,  roundish  oval  berries, 
frequently  measuring  an  inch  in  diameter,  color  very 
dark,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom,  flesh  free  from  all 
pulp,  flavor  very  rich  and  luscious,  with  a  fine  sprightly 
aroma.  The  foliage  is  large,  broad  and  tliick,  and  the 
berries  have  never  been  known  to  moulder,  rot,  or  drop 
off,  under  any  circumstances,  during  the  five  years  since 
it  has  borne  fruit.  All  good  judges  who  have  tasted  it 
pronounce  it  far  superior  to  the  Isabella  in  its  ripest 
condition." 

If  the  above  description  is  not  calculated  to  make  one's 
mouth  water,  and  to  enclose  a  $5  note  at  once,  by  the 
first  mail,  to  secure  a  vine  of  the  Concord  grape,  it  will 
be,  when  a  further  notice  is  read,  "that  orders  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  are  received." 
This  seems  to  indicate  the  danger  of  delay. 

We,  of  course,  have  not  tasted  the  Concord  grape,  and 
should  not  have  had  a  word  to  say  about  the  above  gla- 
ring dscription,  but  that  a  cotemporary,  also  published 
at  Boston,  dissents  from  'Sir.  Hovey's  opinion,  and  says, 
"before  the  Concord  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  sale,  he 
spit  it  out  of  his  mouth  as  a  poor  thing  ;"  and  "among 
the  good  judges,  who  do  not  pronounce  it  superior  to  the 
Isabella,  are  the  present  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee, and  the  two  surviving  Ex-Presidents."  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Practical  Farmer  says,  he  sat  within  a  yard  of 
Mr.  Hovey,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  when  the  Concord  gi-ape  was  very  generally  pro- 
nounced by  good  judges  "to  be  good  for  jellies." 

Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  also  advertise  that  they  possess 
X\ie  entire  stock  of  the  "Boston  Pear,"  and  the  "Hovey 
Chen-y."  The  former  can  be  had  at  $5  each,  a /ew large 
trees  at  $10  each,  and  the  Hovey  Cherry  at  $5  each. 
They  also  advertise  new  seedling  verbenas  fully  equal  to 
"America."  We  have  had  America  in  our  collection, 
and  should  suppose  unless  they  are  fully  equal  to  it  they 
would  not  be  worth  much. 

Should  any  of  our  friends  determine  to  possess  them- 
selves of  any  of  the  above  novelties,  we  hope  they  will 
request  Mr.  Hovey  to  pack  in  the  bundle  for  us  some 
samples  of  the  genus  ^'E^ilops,  during  its  several  stages 
of  transformation  into  ^'Triticum."  He  devoted  several 
pages  of  his  Magazine,  in  an  editorial  article,  to  prove 
this  possible,  and  as  having  been  done,  and  although  re- 
peatedly' requested  in  our  Journal  to  send  on  specimens 
to  us  has  fiiiled  to  do  so.  Probably  he  dislikes  to  tax  us 
with  freight.  This  dif&culty  can  be  obviated  in  the  plan 
now  proposed. 


are  sometimes  fod  in  England,  and  his  belief  was  really  stag- 
gered by  some  of  the  report;^;  but  he  saw  in  one  butcher's 
shop,  four  sheep,  which  had  been  raised  and  in  Gloucester- 
shire whose  weight  whou  .slaughtered  end  dressed  for  sale 
as  mutton  was  250,  245,  216,  and  197  pounds  respectfully.  A 
shoulder,  cut  fairly  from  the  largest,  weighee  42 i  lbs.  Two 
Lincolnshire  sheep  in  the  fame  shop  weighed  216  and  201 
pounds  respectively. 


Heavy  Sheep. 

A  London   correspondent  of   the  National  Intelligencer, 
says  he  had  heard  much  of  the  great  weight  to  which  sheep 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Elliott's  Fruit  Book,  or  the  American  Fruit  Grow- 
er's Guide  in  Orchard  and  Garden,  by  F.  A.  Elliott, 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  above  work,  which  has  been  long  expected,  has  at 
last  appeared,  and  from  the  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  make,  consider  it  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list 
of  fruit  books.  The  author  is  well  known  as  an  experi- 
enced and  careful  pomologist,  and  his  book  is  the  result 
of  ten  years  close  personal  observation,  as  well  as  aid 
derived  from  other  practical  growers,  and  reliable  au- 
thorities. He  describes  minutely  the  characteristics  of 
)ver  900  names  &  synonyms  of  apples,  400  cherries,  900 
pears,  400  peaches,  300  plums,  180  grapes,  besides 
gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &c. 
The  subjects  of  propagation,  culture,  pruning,  packing 
trees,  keeping  of  fruit,  soils,  exposure,  and  specific  ma- 
nures are  also  severally  well  treated. 

It  is  especially  valuable  in  making  us  acquainted  with 
many  native  fruits  of  the  west  and  north  western  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  not  much  known  hei"e,  but  which 
are  well  worthy  of  trial  from  their  very  sujjerior  quali- 
ties, among  which  are  the  celebrated  Cleveland  cher- 
ries. 

The  woi'k  is  well  illustrated  with  cuts,  a  new  feature 
of  which  is  exhibiting  the  internal  structure  of  fruits, 
their  size,  and  arrangement  of  cores,  seeds,  kc,  which, 
as  is  well  remarked,  are  often  more  sure  guides  to  indi- 
cate varieties  than  the  external  form.  We  extract  in 
present  number  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  fruits, 
to  show  more  distinctly  the  plan  pursued.  The  same 
variety  often  varies  so  much  in  external  characters,  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  be  recognised,  even  by  the  most 
careful  pomologist,  without  reference  to  the  growth 
and  form  of  the  tree.  The  internal  structure,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  book  before  us,  will  be  a  great  additional  help. 
Every  fruit  grower  should  have  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making  by 
Robert  Buchanan,  with  an  appendix,  containing  di- 
rections for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  by  W. 
LoNGWORTH,  of  Ciucijinati. 

The  publishers  have  obligingly  forwarded  us  a  copy  of 
the  above  valuable  treatise,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
infoi-mation  about  grape  vines  and  vine  yards,  their  pro- 
pagation, culture,  diseases,  insects,  spring  and  summer 
pruning,  cost  and  profit  to  the  acre,  with  the  art  of  ma- 
king wine,  gathering  and  pressing  the  grapes,  fining  the 
wine,  &c.  It,  in  fact,  embodies  all  the  experience  of  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati  in  grape  culture  and  wine  making, 
which  is  s.aying  suflicient  to  make  the  work  sell  even  as 
a  matter  of  general  interest  and  curiosity.  The  Cincin- 
natians  are  the  best  authority  on  these  matters.  We 
wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  them  about  strawberries. 
It  appears,  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  around  Cin- 
cinnati, there  are  1200  acres  under  vine  culture,  produ- 
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ducing  on  an  aA^erage  240,000  gallons  of  wine  annually. 
Tlie  number  of  acres  now  in  bearing  is  740,  containing  to 
the  acre  of  vines,  at  a  distance  of  three  by  six  feet,  2400 
plants.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  portions 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  vineyards  could  be  planted  to 
great  profit. 

The  appendix  on  Strawberry  Culture,  by  N.  Long- 
worth,  who  is  so  identified  with  the  great  "Strawberry 
Question,"  is  also  interesting.  We  shall  publish  in  next 
number,  the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  investigation  of  the  sexual  character  of  the  straw- 
berry. They  seem  to  have  arrived  at  certain  conclusions 
or  postulates.  Dame  Nature  has  many  vagaries  in  her 
disposition,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  will  allow  her  freaks 
and  fancies  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  style.  Matters  of 
fact  are  not  always  settled  by  resolutions.  President 
Polk  premised  in  his  message  to  Congress,  "Whereas  war 
exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico."  Some  people  did  not  be- 
lieve it  notwithstanding. 

Peddek's  L.\nd  Measurer. — A  new  edition  by  C.  M. 
Saxton,  New  York. 

This  little  work  has  never  been  so  well  appreciated  as 
it  deserved.  It  is  highly  useful  and  valuable  to  the  far- 
mer, containing  tables  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  prac- 
tical pm-poses,  for  finding  the  contents  of  any  piece  of 
land  from  dimensions  taken  in  yards,  also  tables  for  ma- 
nuring land,  tables  of  planting  distances,  tables  for 
plowing,  measuring  corn  in  the  ci'ib,  measuring  live  cat- 
tle, &c. 

In  hauling  the  manure,  spreading  lime,  plaster,  &c.,  a 
certain  quantity  to  the  acre,  which  is  now  generally  done 
by  guess  work,  the  farmer  will  find  it  highly  useful.  The 
author  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  now 
of  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

Either  of  the  above  works,  with  most  others  on  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  may  be  obtained  at  Paschall 
Morris  &  Co.'s  agricultural  warehouse.  West  Chester, 
and  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  book  stores  generally. 

The  "Practical  Farmer"  is  a  new  and  attractive 
looking  visiter  upon  our  table.  It  takes  the  place  of  the 
New  England  Cultivator,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
Wm.  S.  King,  the  accomplished  Editor  of  the  "Journal 
of  Agriculture,"  assisted  by  Prof.  Mapes  and  L.  Bart- 
lett.     Published  weekly  in  Boston,  at  $2  per  annum. 

The  "Working  Farmer,"  since  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  volume  in  March,  also  comes  to  us  in  a  new 
dress  and  otherwise  improved.  It  will  be  illustrated  in 
future  with  cuts  of  improved  stock,  implements,  &c., 
thus  giving  increased  attraction  to  this  popular  work. 
Published  monthly  in  New  York  by  F.  McCready,  at  $1 
per  annum. 

The  "Country  Gentleman"  is  now  in  its  third  vol- 
ume, and  more  than  sustains  the  high  character  antici- 
pated for  it.  In  mechanical  execution,  and  general  ap- 
pearance, it  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  agricultural 
press.  Published  weekly  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Luther 
Tucker,  at  $2  per  annum. 

"Alcohol,  and  the  Constitution  of  Man,"  being  a 
popular  and  scientific  account  of  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  alcohol,  and  its  leading  effects  upon  the  healthy 
human  constitntiim.  Illustrated  by  a  beautifully  color- 
ed chemical  chart.     This  publication  is  intended  to  dif- 


fuse a  kind  of  information  among  the  people  in  which 
they  are  too  generally  deficient.  The  eflects  of  alcohol 
upon  both  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  man  are 
very  ably  discussed  and  forcibly  illustrated.  The  work 
is  very  interesting  as  well  as  useful,  and  should  be  gen- 
erally circulated. 


Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia    So 
ciety  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

[We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  proceedings  of  a  stated  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  held 
April  5th,  1854.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gow- 
EN,  in  a  communication  published  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  Farm  Journal,  called  in  question  the  regular- 
ity and  deliberation  of  the  Society,  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  and  report  of  a  committee  selected  to  inves- 
tigate Mr.  Nefflin's  version  of  "Guenon's  theory.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gowen  caused  some  feeling  among  the 
members,  particularly  as  the  recollection  of  many  of 
them  did  not  correspond  with  Mr.  Gowen's  statement. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Society  at  its  last  stated  meeting.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  report  of  this  portion  of  the  proceedings  as 
published  in  the  Germantown  Telegraph:] 

Mr.  Isaac  Newton  called  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Farm  Journal,  by  Mr.  J.\mes  Gowen,  in  which  the  au- 
thor criticises  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Newton  and  others. 
Several  members  objecting  to  the  introduction  of  perso- 
nal differences  on  the  floor,  the  Chair  sustained  the  ob 
jection,  but  stated  that  if  any  portion  of  the  article  re- 
flected on  the  Societj-,  it  might  be  introduced:  when  a 
motion  was  obtained  that  the  article,  so  far  as  it  referred 
to  the  acts  of  the  Society,  be  read  by  the  Secretary, 
which  was  done. 

On  a  motion  that  he  be  allowed  to  explain,  Mr.  Gowen 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  disrespect  to  the  Society,  but 
mentioned  that  the  manner  of  the  appointment,  in  De- 
cember, 1852,  of  a  committee  to  examine  the  merits  of 
Guenon's  method  of  determining  the  milking  properties 
of  cows,  was  informal,  because  it  had  been  done  by  the 
Society,  and  not  by  himself,  who  Avas  then  presiding, 
lie  further  afiirmed  that  the  report  of  said  committee, 
submitted  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  was  verbal,  and 
that  it  had  been  adopted  without  due  reflection. 

Several  members,  who  had  been  present  at  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  certified  that  it  had  been  presented  in 
writing  and  properly  considered. 

On  motion,  that  the  minutes  of  the  two  meetings 
aforesaid  be  read,  which  was  so  ordered,  when  it  appear- 
ed on  the  record,  that  the  report  had  been  read  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  if  its  authors  approved. 

Dr.  Kenneby  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  action  had  at  a  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, held  December,  1852,  appointing  a  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  Guenon's  method  of  determining  the  value 
of  milch  cows,  was  perfectly  i-egular,  and  that  the  re- 
port of  said  committee,  at  the  following  meeting,  was 
regularly  made,  read  and  approved. 

After  some  remarks  in  favor  of  tlie  resolution  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Montgomery,  and  in  opposition  by  Mr.  James 
Gowen,  it  was  adopted  unanimously. 
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Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre  for  Root  Crops. 

Parsnip  seed  sliould  be  sown  iu  drills,  and  about  four 
lbs.  to  the  acre  will  be  required.  This  will  be  increased 
or  diminished,  according  to  the  skill  Avith  which  it  may 
be  sown.  A  little  radish  seed  dropped  along  the  rows  at 
the  same  time  will  soon  indicate  them,  and  allow  the 
ground  to  be  stirred  early,  before  the  parsnip  has  germi- 
nated. We  consider  parsnips  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  desirable  roots  which  can  be  grown  for  stock.  They 
will  readily  yield  nine  to  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  Davy 
found  1000  parts  to  yield  90  parts  of  saccharine  matter 
and  9  of  mucilage.  Sow  in  May.  Of  ruta  baga  or  tur- 
nip seed  three-fourths  to  one  lb.  per  acre  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Carrot  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  about  one  inch 
deep,  and  from  three  to  five  lbs.  to  the  acre.  There  is 
an  advantage  in  rubbing  the  seed  well  between  the 
hands,  before  sowing,  to  break  off  the  hairy  edge,  which 
causes  them  to  adhere  so  as  to  prevent  regular  distribu- 
tion. Radish  seed  may  also  be  sown  with  it  as  with 
parsnips.  Carrots  are  a  highly  valuable  crop,  and  yield 
from  600  to  1000  bushels  to  the  acre.  According  to  An- 
t«ine's  tables  276  lbs.  of  carrots  are  equal  to  100  lbs.  of 
hay.  They  are  coming  greatly  into  use  for  feeding 
horses  through  winter,  giving  them  sleek  coats  and 
greatly  promoting  digestion.  J.  C.  Curwen,  of  England, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  employing  eighty 
horses  on  his  farm  and  coal  mines,  says  that  where  eight 
ibs.  of  oats  feeding  was  allowed  to  draft  horses,  four  lbs. 
might  be  taken  away  and  supplied  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  carrots,  and  the  ability  of  the  horses  be  quite 
equal  to  that  from  the  whole  quantity  of  oats.  In  his 
opinion  an  acre  of  sarrots  supplied  food  for  working 
horses  equal  to  fifteen  aci-es  of  oats. 

Sugar  beet  or  mangel  wurzel  will  require  three  to 
four  poiuids  to  the  acre,  and  should  be  steeped  before 
being  planted,  and  rolled  in  plaster.  Plants  which  are 
transplanted  do  not  grow  so  well  as  the  others,  besides 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  the  time  and  labor  re- 
quired for  the  purpose. 

For  general  rules  in  root  culture,  we  advise  plenty  of 
seed.  It  is  much  easier  to  thin  out  than  to  transplant, 
and  much  more  economical.  Manure  heavily,  plow  deep, 
and  thoroughly  pulverise.  Plant  on  the  level,  and  not 
on  ridges.  Keep  the  ground  well  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds.  We  hope  every  reader  of  the  Farm  Journal  will 
experiment  the  pi-esent  season,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
with  root  culture.  Put  in  a  portion  of  each  kind,  and 
give  us  the  comparative  results. 


A  Fanciful  Gate. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ilome  Journal  gives  a  pleasant 
account  of  a  gate  he  passed  through.  The  gate  was  a 
common  one,  shut  by  a  chain  and  ball.  But  the  post  to 
which  the  inner  end  of  the  chain  was  attached  was 
carved  and  painted  in  the  likeness  of  a  negi-o,  with  one 
hand  raised  to  his  cocked  hat,  and  the  other  extended  to 
welcome  you  in.  As  you  opened  the  gate  toward  you,  in 
going  in,  the  negro  post-pointer  bent  toward  you,  by  a 
joint  in  his  back  fairly  bowing  you  in.  Upon  letting  the 
gate  go  to,  a  spring  in  his  back  "brought  him  up  stand- 
ing" again,  ready  for  the  next  comer.  This  faithful  fel- 
low performed  the  amiable  for  his  master  for  many  years, 


without  reward,  except  now  and  then  a  new  coat — of 
paint ;  and  finally  died  of  a  rheumatic  back,  contracted 
in  his  master's  service. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Beef  Steaks  Broiled. — The  inside  of  the  sirloin  is  the 
best  steak — but  all  are  cooked  in  the  same  manner.  Cut 
them  about  half  an  inch  thick — do  not  beat  them  :  it  breaks 
the  cells  in  which  the  gravy  of  the  meat  is  contained  and 
renders  it  drier  and  more  tasteless. 

Have  the  gridiron  hot  and  the  bars  rubbed  with  suet — the 
fire  clear  and  brisk;  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  the  fire,  lay 
on  the  steaks,  and  turn  them  often.  Keep  a  dish  close  to  the 
fire,  into  which  you  must  drain  the  gravy  from  the  top  of 
the  steak  as  you  lift  it  to  turn.  The  gridiron  should  be  sot 
in  a  slanting  direction  on  the  coals,  to  prevent  the  fat  from 
dropping  into  the  fire  and  making  a  smoke.  But  should  a 
smoke  occur,  take  off  the  gridiron  a  moment,  till  it  is  over. 
With  a  good  fire  of  coals,  steaks  will  be  thoroughly  done  in 
fifteen  minutes.  These  are  much  healthier  for  delicate  sto- 
machs than  rave  done  steaks. 

When  done  lay  them  in  a  hot  plate,  put  a  small  slice  of 
good  butter  on  each  piece — sprinkle  a  little  salt,  pour  the 
gravy  from  the  dish  by  the  fire,  and  serve  them  hot  as  possi- 
ble. Pickles  and  finely  scraped  horse-radish  are  served  with 
them. 

Mutton  Chops. — Cut  the  chops  off  a  loin  or  the  best  end 
of  a  neck  of  mutton ;  pare  off  the  fat,  dip  them  in  a  beaten 
egg  and  strew  over  them  grated  bread,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  finely  minced  parsley — then  fry  them  in  a  little  butter, 
and  make  a  gravy,  or  broil  them  over  coals  and  butter  them 
in  a  hot  dish.     Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Curries. — Chickens,  pigeons,  mutton  chops,  lobsters  and 
veal,  all  make  good  curries.  If  the  curry  dish  is  to  be  made 
of  fowls,  they  should  be  jointed.  Boil  the  meat  till  tender, 
in  just  sufiieient  water  to  cover  it,  and  add  a  little  salt. 
Just  before  the  meat  is  boded  enough  to  take  up,  fry  three 
or  four  slices  of  pork  till  brown — take  them  up,  and  put  in 
the  chickens,  Let  them  brown,  then  add  part  of  the  liquor 
in  which  they  were  broiled,  one  or  two  tea  spoonfuls  of  cur- 
ry powder,  and  the  fried  pork.  Mix  a  tea  spoonful  of  curry 
powder  with  a  tea  cup  of  boiled  rice,  or  a  little  flour  and 
water  mixed — turn  it  on  to  the  curry,  and  let  it  stew  a  few 
minutes. 


Fire-Fanged  Manure. 


The  season  of  the  year  has  arrived  when  stable  manure  is 
prone  to  fire-fang — a  chemical  change  that  lessens  its  value 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.  To  prevent  such  a  loss  is  an  object 
of  much  importance  in  farm  economy,  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  explain  the  subject  in  a  way  that  will  render  it  plain  to  all 
interested  in  providing  food  for  plants. 

Few  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  mass  of  dung  thrown 
from  a  stable,  and  particularly  that  from  horses  and  mule,  is 
apt  to  heat,  and  sometimes  it  proceeds  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. This  heating  is  not  injurious,  if  only  moderate  in 
degree,  for  it  always  precedes,  and  attends  fermentation, 
whether  vinous  or  putrefactive.  The  latter  is  what  the  skil- 
ful farmer  desires  to  increase  the  solubility  of  manure ;  for 
Nature  rots  vegetable  and  animal  substances  to  prepare  their 
elements  for  reorganization  in  the  cells  of  living,  growing 
pl.ants.  Fire-fanging  is  a  peculiar  chemical  operation  analo- 
gous to  burning  wood  into  coal,  or  charring  hay  and  straw 
by  imperfect  combustion.  It  not  only  checks  putrefactive 
fermentation  in  a  manure  heap,  but  drives  off  in  a  gaseous 
state  all  the  nitrogen  and  ammonia  it  may  contain.  Half 
burnt  dung  and  straw  (fire-fanged  manure)  refuses  to  fer- 
ment, rot,  or  dissolve  for  the  nourishment  of  crops,  for  along 
time  after  it  is  buried  in  tilled  ground.  Ilonco,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  farmer  who  allows  his  dung-heaps  to  fire- 
fang  really  loses  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  value  of  the 
same,  and  often  more  than  that. 
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How  one  can  best  prevent  this  excess  of  heating  is  the 
point  new  to  be  considered.  It  is  done  simply  by  spreading 
the  mannro  over  a  greater  surface  so  thin  as  not  to  heat  at 
all,  but  thicker  or  thinner  according  to  the  weather  and  the 
nature  of  the  manure.  To  adopt  the  language  of  farmers, 
some  excrements  are  of  a  more  heating  nature  than  others; 
and  no  one  rule  will  apply  to  every  condition  and  composi- 
tion of  the  dung-heap.  It  should  not,  however,  be  long  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  rain,  and  sunshine,  but  be  covered  over 
with  loam,  clay,  or  vegetable  mould.  In  this  State  Scotch 
farmers  call  their  dung-heaps  "pies;"  the  covering  of  earth 
being  the  upper  crust,  and  of  clay  or  leaf-mould  being  the 
under  crust.  The  right  management  of  these  "pies"  is  quite 
as  difficult  as  the  management  of  a  coal-pit,  or  burning 
brick-kiln.  All  air  must  not  be  excluded,  for  that  would  ar- 
rest decomposition.  To  learn  the  condition  of  the  mass,  the 
farmer  sticks  a  stake  into  it,  which  being  drawn  out,  he 
learns  from  the  steam,  gases  and  temperature  of  the  air  that 
issue  forth,  how  his  pie  is  baking.  If  the  heat  is  too  great, 
the  heap  should  be  forked  over  immediately  to  cool  it,  as  you 
would  separate  the  sticks  in  a  burning  brush  heap;  or  you 
may  cover  it  deeper  and  closer  to  exclude  the  air  as  you 
would  close  the  draft  in  a  coal-pit,  a  lime  or  brick-kiln.  If 
water  is  convenient,  make  stake  holes  into  the  heap  and 
pour  water  into  them  just  enough  to  put  out  the  latent  fire 
below. 

To  avoid  all  loss  and  labor  of  this  kind,  we  prefer  to  haul 
most  of  our  manure  in  a  raw,  unfermenied  state,  into  the 
field,  spread  and  plow  it  in  at  once,  and  let  it  rot  in  the  soil. 
This  course  is  not  always  practicable,  and  the  dung  has  to  be 
preserved  in  some  form  for  future  use.  To  have  it  rot  and  at 
the  same  time  decompose  a  good  deal  of  cornstalks,  straw 
and  forest  leaves,  mixed  therewith,  and  loss  nothing  of  its 
volatile  elements,  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at.  D.  Lee. 

[Southern  Cultivator. 


From  the  Journal  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society. 
EXPERIMENT  IN  FEEDING. 

BY   JOHN    BROOKS,    OF    PniNCETON,    MASS. 

Herewith,  you  have  an  account  of  some  trials  in  feeding, 
which  I  have  made  at  the  time  mentioned,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine the  regular  value  of  different  kinds  of  food  for  pro- 
ducing milk,  and  the  proportion  of  solid  manure  to  the  hay 
consumed. 

December  17,  1851,  commenced  feeding  two  cows  about  7 
months  after  calving;  the  cows  were  gravid  and  expected  to 
calve  about  March  next,  live  weight  1600  lbs.,  one  of  them 
44  and  the  other  31  months  old.  Each  trial  continued  5 
days  : 

First  5  days  fed  on  2  per  cent  of  live  weight, 

of  hay  cut  daily 32  lbs. 

2  lbs.  of  Indian  Meal,  hay  Vu.lue, 8    " 

Hay  value  of  daily. food 40    " 

Hay  value  of  5  days  food 200    " 

Cost  of  5  days  food,  hay  at  i  lb., $1,00 

Milk  in  5  days 61.875  lbs. 

Cost  of  milk,  (hay  at  i  cent  per  lb.)  1.6  cents  to  the  lb.,  or 

3.2  cents  the  wine  quart. 

SECOND    TRIAL. 

Fed  5  days  on  2i  per  cent,  of  live  weight  of  cut  hay. 

Cut  hay  daily 40  lbs. 

Cut  hay  in  5  days 200  lbs. 

Cost  of  5  days  food,  hay  at  i  cent,  per  lb.  $1,00 

Milk  in  5  days 60  lbs. 

Cost  of  milk,  (hay  at  i  cent  per  lb.)  1.6  cents   the   lb.,  or 

3.3  cents  the  wine  quart. 

These  trials  show  that  2  lbs.  of  Indian  meal  are  very 
nearly  equal  to  i  per  cent,  of  live  weight  of  hay,  or  that  one 
pound  of  meal  is  equal,  nearly,  to  4  lbs.  of  good  English 
hay. 

THIRD    TRIAL. 

Fed  5  days  on  cut  hay 16  lbs. 

32  lbs.  oat  straw,  hay  value 16    " 

2  lbs.  Indian  meal,  hay  value 8    " 

Hay  value  of  food  daily 40    " 

Hay  value  of  5  days  food 200    " 

Cost  of  5  days  food,  hay  at  i  cent  per  lb.  Si, 00 
Deduct  5  lbs  hay  and  straw  not  consumed        2i 


$0.97i 
Milk  in  5  days,  50  lbs. 
Cost  of  milk,  hay  at  i  cent  per  pound,  1.99  centa  the  lb., 
or  3.9  cents  the  wine  quart.     The  hay  and  straw   cut,  given 


wet:  the  meal  sifted  over  the  hay  and  straw.  This  trial 
seems  to  show  that  2  lbs.  of  oat  straw  is  not  equal  for  milk 
to  1  lb.  of  hay. 

FOURTH    TRIAL. 

Fed  5  days  on  cut  hay  daily 16  lbs. 

Oat  straw  cut,  32  lbs.  hay  value, 16    " 

2  lbs.  Indian  meal,  hay  value, 8    " 

Hay  value  of  5  days  food, 200    " 

Deduct  6  lbs.  not  consumed, 6    " 

194 
Cost  of  5  days  food,  hay  at  i  cent  per  lb.         $0.97 
Milk  in  5  days,  48  6-16  lbs. 
Cost  of  milk,  hay  at  i  cent  per  lb.,  1.9  cents  per  lb.,  or  3.9 
cents  the  wine  quart.     The  hay,  straw  and  meal  were  given 
dry.     This  trial  shows  that  haj',  straw   and  meal   is  not  so 
good  for  milk  as  when  wet. 

February  .'?,  1852,  commenced  feeding  two  cows  one  33 
months  old,  14  days  after  calving,  live  weight  1000  lbs.  The 
other  31  months  old,  7  months  after  calving,  not  now  in  calf, 
live  weight  690  lbs.  These  cows  were  fed  5  days  on  42  lbs., 
or  2i  per  cent,  of  their  live  weight  of  uncut  hay  and  50  lbs. 
of  flat  turnips  daily. 

Uncut  hay  daily, 42  lbs. 

Turnips,  501b3.,  hay  value, 10    " 

52 

Hay  value  of  5  days  food, 260  lbs. 

Cost  of  5  days  food,  hay  at  i  cent  per  lb.      $1,30 
Milk  in  5  days,  153.6  lbs. 
Cost  of  milk,  hay  at  i  cent,  per  lb.,  .846  of  a  cent  the  lb., 
or  1.6  cents  the  wine  quart. 

SECOND    TRIAL. 

Fed  five  days  on  cut  hay. 

Cut  hay  daily, 42  lbs. 

Turnips,  52  lbs.,  hay  value, 10    " 

62 

Hay  value  of  5  days  food, 260  lbs. 

Deduct  5  lbs.  not  consumed, 5    " 

255 
Cost  of  5  days  food,  hay  at  A  cent  per  lb.       $1.27.5 
Milk  in  5  days,  152.2  lbs. 
Cost  of  milk,  ,837  of  cent  per  lb.,   or  1.6   cents  the  wine 
quart. 

The  cows  did  not  eat  the  hay  quite  so  well  as  the  long  hay 
on  the  first  trial,  so  that  the  whole  experiment  shows  a  small 
difl'erence  in  favor  of  cut  hay. 

THIRD    TRIAL. 

Fed  same  as  second  trial,  except  gave  3  lbs.  of  Indian 

meal  instead  of  50  lbs.  of  turnips. 
Cut  hay  daily, 42  lbs. 

3  lbs.  Indian  meal  daily,  hay  value, 12    " 

54 

Hay  value  5  days  food, 270  lbs. 

Deduct  10  lbs.  hay  not  consumed, 10 

260 
Cost  of  5  days  food,  hay  at  i  cent  per  lb.     $1,30 
Milk  in  5  days.  153  lbs. 
Cost  of  milk,  hay  at  i  cent  per  lb.,  0.849  of  a  cent  per  lb., 
or  1.6  cent  the  wine  quart.     This  trial  seems  to  prove  that  3 
lbs.  of  Indian  meal  is  equal  to  12  lbs.  of  English  hay  or  50 
lbs.  of  flat  turnips,  for  milk. 

FOURTH    TRIAL. 

Fed  cut  hay  daily, 42  lbs. 

33  lbs.  carrots  daily,  hay  value, 11    •' 

53 

Hay  value  5  days  food, 265 

Deducts  lbs.  of  hay  not  consumed, 5 

260 
Cost  of  5  days  food,  hay  i  cent  per  lb.,         $1,30 
MUk  in  5  days,  150.5  lb. 
Cost  of  milk,  hay  at  i  cent  per  lb.,  0.863  of  a  cent  per  lb., 
or  1.7  cents  the  wine  quart.     This  trial  shows  that  33  lbs.  of 
carrots  are  not  quite  equal  for  milk  to  50  lbs.  flat  turnips  or 
3  lbs.  of  Indian  meal.     The  cows  in  all  the  trials  had  freu 
access  to  water. 

December  10,  1851,  commenced  feeding  1  cow,  72  months 
old,  one  ditto,  96  months  old,  one   ditto,  48  months   6  old, 
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heifers  32  months  ohl,  7  heifers  22  months  okl,  4  calves  9 
months  old,  and  4  calves  8  months  old.  These  cattle  weigh- 
ed live  weight.  14,507  lbs.,  and  were  fed  5  days  on  277  lbs. 
of  cut  hay  daily,  and  drank  daily  887  lbs.  of  water,  dropped 
daily  6C8  lbs.  of  solid  manure,  or  2.41  lbs.  of  manure  for  one 
lb.  of  hay  consumed. 

Second  trial  commenced  December  16,  1851.  Fed  same 
cattle  five  daj's  on  352  lbs.  hay  daily,  solid  manure  dropped 
daily  860  lbs.,  or  2.44  lbs.  for  one  lb.  of  hay  consumed ; 
drank  daily  868  lbs.  of  water. 

February  28,  coiunienced  feeding  one  cow  72  months  old, 
one  ditto,  96  months  old,  and  one  48  months  old,  3  heif- 
ers 32  months  old,  and  6  heifers  22  months  old.  The  live 
weight  of  these  cattle  was  9,472  lbs.;  they  were  fed  5  days, 
240  lbs.  cut  hay  daily;  solid  manure  dropped  daily  594  lbs., 
or  2.47  lbs.  of  manure  for  one  lb.  of  hay  consumed.  Drank 
daily  542  lbs.  of  water. 

Hay  consumed  in  the  three  trials, 869  lbs. 

Manure  dropped, 2121    " 

The  proportion  of  manure  to  hay  is  as  2.44  lbs.  of  manure 
to  one  lb,  of  hay ;  the  manure  weighed  50  lbs.  the  cubic 
foot. 

Manure  after  remaining  under  my  barn  one  year  weighed 
44  tbs.  the  cubic  foot,  a  loss  of  6  lbs.  in  one  year,  or  12  per 
cent,  of  its  weiglit  when  recently  dropped. 
■<«> 

Songs  of  the  Poultry  Yard. 

Now  that  poultry-keeping  has  become  as  fashionable  as 
crochet,  and  every  well-regulated  young  lady  keeps  her  Co- 
chin Chinas  in  preference  to  a  canary,  we  may  naturally  ex- 
pect the  mania  will  soon  aflect  the  inspiration  of  our  lyric 
writers.  We  are  convinced,  indeed,  that  songs  for  the  poul- 
try yard  will  be  counted  very  shortly  with  the  wants  of  the 
age,  .and  will  soon  supplant  those  senseless  "WiU-yo'i-luve- 
me-theii-a^-vow's,"  with  which  the  sentimental  school  has  far 
too  long  afflicted  us.  We  are,  therefore,  tempted  to  antici- 
pate the  national  demand,  and  to  supply  at  once  a  specimen, 
which  any  poultry-minded  maiden  has  our  full  permission  to 
inscribe  in  her  album — supposing  that  exploded  nuisance 
can  be  anywhere  found  extant: 

Air — "Labia  hath  a  Beaming  Eye." 
Lesbi.a  hath  some  Cochin  Chi- 
na fowls  of  most  superior  breeding; 
Every  one  too  fat  to  fly. 

So  constantly  she  keeps  them  feeding. 
Daily  wakened  by  their  crows, 

At  some  precocious  hour  she  rises, 
And  while  tlieir  breakfast  forth  she  throws, 

Her  pets  she  thus  apostrophizes: 
"0  my  Cochin  China  dear — 

(I  mean  expensive) — Cochin  China; 
Most  hens  lay 
0.10  egg  a  day. 
But  you  lay  two,  my  Cochin  China !" 

\London  Punch. 


Pulse  of  Various  Animals. 

The  pulse  of  several  of  our  domestic  animals,  as  given  by 
Vatel,  in  his  "Veterinary  Pathology,"  is  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Horse,  from  32  to  38  pulsations  per  minute;  Ox  or  Cow, 
35  to  42;  Ass,  48  to  54;  Sheep,  70  to  79  ;  Uoat,  72  to  76; 
Dog,  90  to  100;  Cat,  110  to  120;  Rabbit,  120;  Guinea  Pig, 
140;  Duck,  136.  Hen,  140. 


The  Cranberry. 

It  has  frequently  been  asked — "What  is  the  most  success- 
ful method  of  ndtivatiug  the  cranberry?"  This  may  perhaps 
be  a  somewhat  difficult  question  to  answer,  .as  it  "has  been 
grown  "successfully"  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  on  .al- 
most every  description  of  soils  intervening  between  dry  .and 
dusty  sands,  and  those  composed  of  viscid  and  tenacious 
clay.  It  is  indigenous  in  low  boggy  lands  and  consequently 
to  such  its  cultivation  has,  till  recently,  been  almost  exclu- 
sively confined.  When  grown  on  such  lands,  the  plants  are 
generally  "set"  in  the  fall.  The  bog  land  requires  no  pre- 
paration, except  a  covering  of  sand  about  two  inches  deep. 
The  vines  .are  removed  from  tlieir  original  position,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots,  and  tr.ans- 
planted  two  or  three  feet  apart.  They  develope  foliage  ra- 
pidly,'and  require  hoeing  only  during  the  first  two  years 
after  being  set  out.     When  cireumstunces  admit  of  it,  it  is  a 


good  plan  to  keep  the  water  on  them  from  December  till 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  April,  and  after  that,  to 
keep  it,  if  possible,  level  with  the  ground's  surface,  so  as  to 
retain  a  supply  of  moisture  about  the  routs  during  the  first 
part  of  the  season.  E.arly  frost,  or  frost  in  the  autumn,  be- 
fore the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  proves  fatal  to  the  crop.  Cran- 
berries are  obtained  from  vines  thus  managed,  the  second  or 
third  year,  and  the  plants  when  once  established  never  run 
out. 

A  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Plowm.an,  gives  an  experi- 
ment in  transplanting  cranberries  from  low,  swampy  land 
into  good  corn  land,  "in  hills  far  enough  apart  to  admit  the 
cultivator  and  clean  hoeing."  The  work  of  transplanting 
w.as  performed  early  in  the  spring;  at  midsummer  they 
blossomed,  and  in  fall  produced  fine  fruit.  The  berries  were 
large,  very  handsome,  and  many  of  the  hills  produced  apint 
of  fruit. 

In  1840  the  Cultivator  contained  nn  interesting  article  on 
cranberry  culture,  in  which  it  w.as  asserted  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
Bates,  of  Bellingham,  Mass.,  had  raised  this  fruit  in  great 
abundance,  "by  transplanting  the  vines  from  low  ground  to 
high."  The  system  this  gentleman  pursues  is,  it  seems,  to 
plant  them  in  lines,  or  drills,  twenty  inches  a])art,  (whether 
vines  or  seeds  it  is  not  stated,)  and  seven  inches  in  the  drill. 
His  plan  is  always  successful.  He  had  from  a  siugle  acre, 
in  one  season,  cranberries  to  the  amount  oi  four  hundred 
bushels !  It  is  essential,  however,  to  the  success  of  this 
plant,  that  the  soil  be  such  as  will  not  p.areh  or  bake,  and 
should  be  replete  with  energetic  humus  in  a  state  of  slow 
but  uniform  decomposition  and  decay. 

It  is  also  asserted  in  the  Farmer's  Dictionary,  that  the 
cranberry  is  a  plant  easily  and  successfully  cultivated  on  up- 
lands, and  that  its  powers  of  prolific.ation,  and  the  general 
health  and  physiological  character  of  the  production,  appear 
to  be  ameliorated  and  greatly  improved  by  changing  its  me- 
dium, and  also  that  the  product  is  more  desirable,  being  of  a 
fairer  development  and  superior  flavor.  "Tlie  runners," 
says  the  authority,  "can  be  'layered,'  or  seed  sown  in  the 
spring.  They  grow  rapidly,  covering  nearly  everj'thing, 
and  are  but  little  subject  to  the  .attacks  of  insects.  The 
plants  are  set  about  eight  inches  apart,  and  are  kept  clean 
at  first.  The  yield  increases  for  several  j'ears,  and  becomes 
as  groat  as  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre  in  five  years,  al- 
though two  hundred  is  a  good  average.  The  fruit  is  gather- 
ed with  rakes,  which  serve  to  prune  the  plants  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  berries  are  intended  for  keeping,  they 
should  be  rolled  over  a  gently  inclined  plane  of  wood,  in  or- 
der to  remove  such  as  are  soft  or  rotten.  They  keep  well 
for  a  year  in  tight  casks,  filled  with  water,  and  headed 
close." 

It  is  stated  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  that  Mr.  Wm. 
Hall,  of  Norway,  Maine,  "sowed  the  berries  on  the  snow,  in 
spring,  on  a  boggy  piece  of  land,  about  three  rods  square. 
The  seed  took  well;  rooted  out  the  weeds,  and  produced  ac- 
cordingly." It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant,  now  ascertained  bj'  so  little  trouble  and  expense, 
will  become  more  common. — A  New  Exglaxdeu. — German- 
town   Tclegrajih. 


Should  Cattle  be  Fed  Three  Times  a  Day  1 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  thinks  that  sheep 
and  cattle  should  not  be  fed  three  times  a  day.  He  says  a 
cow,  when  turned  into  good  grass,  will  eat  with  avidity  for 
an  hour  or  so,  the  ruminating  process  is  then  commenced, 
and  continued  for  three  or  four  hours  more.  The  food  is  in 
this  w.ay  thoroughly  masticated  and  mixed  with  saliva  be- 
fore it  enters  the  second  stomach  to  be  acted  on  by  the  gas- 
tric juice  and  digested.  The  digestive  process  will  occupy 
four  or  five  hours.  We  have,  therefore,  "allowing  two  and 
a  half  hours  for  eating,  one  hour  for  rest,  four  hours  for  ru- 
minating, and  four  (jr  five  for  digestion,  eleven  or  twelve 
hours  between  the  times  when  an  animal  would  naturally 
need  feed."  He  thinks  from  this  that  feeding  animals  threo 
times  a  day  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  positively  injuri- 
ous. 

If  the  animal  is  fed  at  6  A.  M.,  and  again  at  noon,  the  ru- 
minating process  is  not  completed,  and  if  fed  at  5  P.  M.,  it 
will  not  give  the  animal  sufiicient  time  to  masticate  the 
food,  even  by  keeping  its  grinders  in  constant  motion,  so 
that  .at  the  best  there  must  be  forced  on  the  digestive  organs 
a  portion  of  the  food  improperly  masticated,  causing  an  ex- 
tra amount  of  labor  fur  these  organs,  and  at  the  risk  of  cn» 
gendering  disease. 
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His  practice  has  conformed  to  this  theory,  and  he  thinks 
his  stock  at  least  as  good  as  liis  neighbors',  who  feed  three 
times  a  day.  He  asks  those  who  think  differently  to  give  a 
reason  for  their  belief,  and  also  to  try  a  lot  fed  twice  a  day 
against  a  lot  fed  three  times. 

We  have  always  considered  it  advisable  to  feed  animals 
throe  times  a  day,  and  have  observed  animals  so  fed,  on  an 
occasion  when  the  noon's  feed  has  been  omitted,  manifest  all 
the  symptoms  of  real  hunger,  eating  substances  which,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  not  touch.  But  per- 
haps we  are  wrong  :  at  all  events,  let  us  have  the  experiment. 
— Rural  New  Yorker. 


The  Object  of  Plowing. 

The  object  of  plowing  is  not  fully  understood  and  consid- 
ered by  the  majority  of  those  who  perform  the  work ;  if  it 
were,  it  would  be  done  more  faithfully  and  thoroughly.  It 
is  not  alone  to  kill  the  weeds  and  grass,  nor  even  to  furnish 
a  seed  bed  of  fresh  turned  soil  for  planting  or  sowing — nor 
anything  which  looks  merely  to  the  inversion  of  the  sod — 
which  constitutes  good  plowing.  Largo  plows,  turning  a 
wide  and  shallow  furrow,  will  show  a  large  day's  work — but 
the  work  is  very  imperfectly  accomplished,  when  the  true 
object  of  plowing  is  considered.  The  chief  value  of  plow- 
ing isthe  preparation  it  gives  the  soil  for  producing  vegeta- 
tion— for  giving  to  the  plants  sown  or  planted,  the  elements 
of  growth  and  fruitfuluess.  It  should  thoroughly  pulverize 
and  loosen  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  thus  admit  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  and  moisture,  which,  bj'  chemical  action,  dis- 
integrates or  breaks  down  the  stony  or  mineral  portions  of 
the  same,  so  that  they  may  be  more  readily  dissolved  and 
taken  up  b.y  the  roots. 

In  a  soil  thus  plowed — thus  prepared  for  yielding  its  sup- 
port to  vegetable  life — plants  can  appropriate  from  far  and 
near  the  nutriment  needed  for  their  growth.  It  is  dissolved 
and  ready  for  their  use — not  hidden  in  unbroken  clods  or 
slumbering  in  an  undisturbed  subsoil — but  awaits  their  ac- 
tion in  a  friable  and  penetrable  state,  where  every  hungry 
rootlet,  sent  out  to  gather  nourishment  for  its  parent  plant, 
may  find  and  appropriate  it.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  full 
of  minute  roots  the  soil  of  a  cornfield  becomes,  and  if  that 
.soil  is  fine  and  deep  the  deeper  and  closer  together  will  the 
fibres  permeate  and  intersect  it.  This  is  true  of  all  other 
crops,  and  while  the  leaves  and  fruit  depend  so  intimately  on 
the  vigor  and  extent  of  the  roots,  these  facts  should  always 
be  taken  into  consideration  among  the  objects  of  plow- 
ing. 

Fineness  and  depth  of  soil  are  requisite  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  the  manures  applied.  It  is  not  fer- 
tilizing food  in  its  crude  state  which  assists  vegetation — it 
must  first  become  intimately  mixed  with,  or,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  the  soil.  Barnyard  manure,  especially,  seems  of  little 
worth  while  forming  visible  layers  between  the  clods  of  a 
half  plowed  soil — it  is  often  dry  and  coarse— and  rather 
shunned  than  sought  by  the  roots  sent  out  to  forage  for  suit- 
able food.  If  a  well  prepared  soil  has  any  strength  and 
virtue  it  will  yield  it  readily  :  and  poor  land  in  good  tilth  is 
often  more  productive  than  better  soils  less  perfectly  pre- 
pared. The  influences  of  air  and  moisture  have  freedom  to 
work,  and  they  are  no  laggards  in  gathering  means  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  vegetation. 

With  those  hints  on  the  object  of  plowing,  we  might  con- 
nect others  on  the  process — the  best  means  of  accomplish- 
ing that  object — but  prefer  to  leave  it  for  other  pons.  Will 
our  practical  farmers,  who  have  thought  and  experimented 
upon  the  subject,  tell  us  what  plow,  and  what  depth  and 
width  of  furrow,  taking  .ilso  soil,  season,  team,  and  time 
into  consideration,  most  thoroughly  loosens,  pulverizes,  and 
inverts  the  soil?  This  information  would  be  of  much  value 
to  every  farmer,  and  is  especially  needed  in  the  present  state 
of  agricultural  progres.s — for  taking  the  country  at  largo 
into  account,  plowing  is  more  imperfectly  performed  than 
any  other  part  of  farm  husbandry. — B. — Rural  Ncxc    York- 


Culture  of  Pie  Plant. 

All  who  have  had  any  experience  in  this  matter  are  fully 
convinced  of  the  luxury  and  healthfulness  of  fresh  and  suc- 
culent substances  for  pies  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Yet 
the  idea  has  never  suggested  itself  to  the  many,  or  if  it  has 
it  is  not  pr.icticed  upon,  that  a  cycle  of  such  substances  may 
be  had  so  as  to  furnish  fresh  material  through  the  year.  The 
Pie  Plant  furnishes  a  beautiful  link  in  this  connecting  chain, 


coming,  as  it  does,  when  apples  begin  to  lose  their  freshness 
or,  as  they  are  in  many  families,  not  to  be  found  at  all,  and 
before  gooseberries,  which  have  not  yet  found  place  in  one 
garden  out  of  twenty  to  any  considerable  extent.  Yet  how 
few  cultivate  the  pie  plant!  Why,  we  know  not,  for  nearly 
all  are  fond  of  it  when  properly  cooked,  and  it  can  be  raised 
as  easily  as  the  Burdock  when  once  introduced  into  the  soil. 
Neither  of  them  will  grow  successfully  in  poor  soils.  The 
Burdock  chooses  a  location  for  itself,  and  the  pie  plant  is 
nearly  always  thrust  into  some  poor  corner  of  the  neglected 
garden,  and  then  blamed  excessively  if  it  will  not  produce 
large,  fine  foot  stalks  where  even  common  weeds  would  re- 
fuse to  grow,  and  where  no  grass  would  vegetate,  unless  it 
be  the  ever  intrusive  qu.ack.  AVe  once  planted  some  misera- 
ble, puny  roots  of  the  pie  plant  in  a  rich,  deep  soil.  The 
consequence  was,  the  next  year  the  size  of  the  foot  stalk  in- 
creased one-half.  The  following  autumn,  before  the  setting 
in  of  frost,  wo  covered  the  bed  some  three  or  four  inches 
deep  with  fresh  horse  manure.  This  kept  the  roots  in  fine 
preservation  through  the  winter,  and  early  in  spring,  when 
the  ground  was  fairly  settled,  the  manure  was  mixed  with 
the  earth  by  a  deep  and  thorough  forking.  No  wonder  that 
the  vigor  of  our  plants  was  increased  in  a  wonderful  propor- 
tion !  As  soon  as  any  buds  appeared  they  were  taken  off — ■ 
the  leaves  were  cut  as  often  as  tlioy  became  large  enough  for 
use.  The  next  spring  we  gave  the  usual  protection  of  ma- 
nure, and  the  following  spring  we  forked  it  in.  This  course 
we  have  now  followed  for  four  years  with  some  plants  we 
took  from  neglected  grass  land.  Now  mark  the  result: 
from  the  miserable,  puny  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  first  year's 
growth,  when  the  stalks  were  not  more  than  six  inches  long 
and  proportionately  slender,  wo  have  now  large,  broad 
leaves,  and  stalks  so  strong  thiit  all  who  see  them  are  inqui- 
ring where  we  got  our  new  variety  of  plant,  so  luxuriant, 
strong  and  beautiful.  The  answer  is  conclusive  :  cultivation 
has  done  it ;  and  the  simple  process  we  have  followed,  if 
pursued  bj"^  others,  will,  on  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  with 
very  little  labor,  furnish  them  with  an  abundance  of  pie  ma- 
terial at  the  season  when,  with  many,  there  is  the  greatest 
dearth  in  that  article.  If  gypsum  is  sown  on  the  young 
leaves  when  the  dew  is  on.  it  will  push  their  growth  finely 
by  aiding  the  manure  at  the  I'oots  in  giving  them  nourish- 
ment. We  have  no  doubt  but  this  article  can  be  raised  in 
the  way  we  have  adopted,  so  as  to  furnish  it  to  cultivators  at 
the  rate  of  enough  for  a  pie  for  half  a  penny.  What  a  com- 
fort ! — Horticulturist. 


Ripening  of  Winter  Pears. 

A  gentleman  writes  us : — "This  fall  I  put  in  boxes  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey  Vears;  some  were  in  average  temperature 
of  55°,  others  from  50°  to  55°.  Those  in  the  coldest  room, 
left  there  to  ripen,  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  others.  I 
assure  you  I  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  that  jiear  before." 
This  agrees  with  our  own  experience.  A  moderate  tempera- 
ture is  better  for  the  ripening  of  soft,  melting  pears. 

Another  correspondent  writes:  [Dec.  10.] — "I  havejusteat 
my  last  specimen  of  Beiirre  Diel  and  Beurre  d'  Aujou.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  that  these  two  noble  pears,  if  gathered 
late  and  kept  cool,  will  keep  nearly  as  long  as  either  the 
Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Wakejiekl,  or  Winter  Nelis ;  they  ripen 
perfectly  well  in  the  cellar,  too.  My  Winter  Xelis  and  Glout 
Moreenu  are  both  ripe,  and  will  not  keep  much  longer. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  the  Winter  Xelis  ;  the 
Glout  Moreeau  is  also  fine,  but  it  would  bo  better  if  ripened 
in  a  higher  temperature.  The  T7cro-  will  not  ripen  so  as  to 
be  presentable  at  dessert  without  the  aid  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  cellar.  My  specimens  are  now  as  beauti- 
ful as  they  can  be  in  color,  a  pale,  clear  straw  color.  The 
other  day  I  was  tempted  to  put  some  on  the  table,  but  my 
guests,  who  seized  them  eagerly,  were  sorely  disappointed. 
It  is  an  invaluable  fruit:  but  it  must  have  a  temperature  of 
50°  or  60°  before  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten.  My  Easter  Beurres, 
picked  in  the  iliiddlo  of  September,  are  now  rijie,  and  how- 
delicious  !  I  cannot  praise  this  pear  too  highly.  It  ripens 
to  complete  perfection  in  the  cellar  without  any  other  care 
than  we  give  apples,  and  we  can  hnve  it  all  winter  by  pick- 
ing at  different  times.  Those  picked  in  tlie  middle  of  Octo- 
ber are  now  green  and  hard,  and  will  l;eep  sound  and  fresh 
till  April.  Epine  Dumas  [Due  de  Burdenuj)  is  a  bo.iutiful 
and  fine  fruit,  but  requires  ripening  in  heat  to  bo  perfected. 
It  is  as  beautiful  and  better  than  Vicn;  and  must  be  more 
extensively  grown  than  I  think  it  is.  .Insrphine  dc  Maline 
begins  to  ripen,  and  is  good ;  an  excellent   keeper.     It  has 
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much  the  flavor  of  Passe  Colmar,  and  the  tree,  too,  resembles 
it  in  several  features.  Are  they  not  evidently  akin  1  Beurrc 
d'  Arembergs  are  in  their  prime  just  now,  and  may  keep  a 
month  longer.  We  unanimously  sot  them  down  as  "best"  in 
the  same  category  with  Winter  Nells  and  Easter  Beurre,  re- 
quiring no  other  care  for  ripening — a  pear  for   everybody." 

— Ho  rticidtu  rist. 

1^ 

Putting  up  the  Clothes  Line. 

[We  commend  the  following  and  unique  mode  of  putting 
np  a  clothes  line  to  our  readers  generally,  but  particularly  to 
those  whoso  grounds  are  small.  It  was  furnished  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Ohio  Cultivator :] 

Deak  Mrs.  Bateham  : — We  always  bad  so  much  trouble 
at  our  house  on  washing  days  to  get  the  clothes  line  put  up 
so  as  to  hold  the  clothes  until  they  were  dry.  We  had  a  big 
naU  driven  in  the  post  at  the  corner  of  the  wood  house,  to 
which  we  tied  one  end  of  the  line,  then  we  took  it  to  an  ap- 
ple tree,  about  four  rods  ofiF,  and  gave  it  a  turn  around  a  limb, 
from  there  it  is  carried  to  the  high  post  of  the  garden  gate, 
and  then  brought  back  to  the  well  curb.  If  it  was  a  still, 
bright  day,  and  the  folks  were  not  at  work  in  the  yard,  we 
along  well  enough,  but  sometimes  the  winds  would  blow  and 
flap  the  clothes  about,  and  being  so  far  from  the  wood  house 
to  the  apple  tree,  they  would  sweep  the  ground,  unless  we 
propped  them  up  with  a  forked  stick;  in  which  case  the 
whole  stretch  would  sail  over,  just  as  a  clipper's  sail  jibes, 
when  the  bow  is  brought  into  the  wind's  eye,  as  the  sailors 
say :  and  after  a  few  such  somersets,  the  old  line  would  give 
way,  and  let  the  whole  washing  down  in  the  mud!  Mrs.  B., 
did  you  ever  see  a  woman  with  a  whole  washing  upset  in 
that  way?  Its  of  no  use  talking  to  her  then!  Another 
trouble  was,  that  the  lino  from  the  gate  to  the  well  curb  was 
right  over  the  path  from  the  barn  to  the  house,  so  that  the 
men  in  passing  with  the  horses  generally  left  their  mark 
upon  the  clean  clothes.  Wo  worried  over  these  annoyances 
along  while,  "until  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,"  for 
we  were  growing  wickeder  every  week,  and  Pa  said  he  would 
see  to  it  as  soon  as  ho  had  time,  but  it  seemed  to  us  the  time 
would  never  come.  So  when  he  went  to  Columbus  to  stay  a 
day  or  two,  we  bribed  Billy — a  good  natured  fellow,  who  is 
half  a  carpenter — to  make  a  nice,  revolving  frame — two  cross 
sticks,  with  a  hole  for  a  peg  at  the  crossing  to  fasten  it  flat 
on  the  top  of  a  post  in  the  ground.  The  post  is  about  as 
high  as  our  heads,  and  all  along  on  the  tops  of  the  cross 
sticks  are  pegs  like  those  on  a  bedstead,  about  a  foot  apart, 
to  hold  the  line,  which  is  run  around  from  one  arm  to  an- 
other, almost  like  a  spider  web. 

The  arms  of  the  cross  timbers  on  our  frame  are  about  two 
yards  and  a  half  long  from  the  post,  and  this  will  hold  a 
large  washing.  When  wo  carry  out  a  basket  of  wet  clothes 
we  can  set  it  down  and  hang  one  angle  full,  and  turn  it 
around  and  fill  another,  without  taking  up  the  basket ;  and 
by  hanging  the  sheets,  &c.,  on  the  outside  ropes,  which  are 
longest,  we  can  get  places  for  all,  where  they  will  not  sweep 
the  ground,  or  be  in  any  body's  way;  and  by  turning  the 
whole,  once  in  a  while,  the  sun  will  dry  them  all  alike.  Pa 
was  a  little  surprised  when  he  first  discovered  what  we  had 
done,  but  when  he  saw  how  much  better  natured  we  were 
on  washing  days,  he  said  there  was  more  morality  in  a  good 
clothes  line  than  he  had  imagined. 

4*> 

Value  of  Turnips  as  food  for  Stock. 

Wo  have  always  thought  that  turnips,  both  the  flat  and 
ruta  baga,  were  underrated  among  us  as  food  for  stock,  while 
in  England  they  are  looked  upon  almost  as  the  cattle  grower's 
sheet  anchor.  In  this  country  they  are  considered  by  the 
majority  of  farmers  as  rather  inferior  feed.  It  is  true  that 
the  climate  of  England  is  better  adapted  to  raising  of  tur- 
nips than  ours,  and  it  is  also  true  that  they  cannot  raise  that 
king  of  all  provenders — Indian  corn,  as  we  can,  but  never- 
theless, turnips  are  valuable  as  food  for  stock,  and  every 
farmer  who  raises  a  good  supply,  will  see  a  decided  profit  in 
feeding  them  out  to  stock. 

Recent  experiments  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  root  on 
the  farm,  more  clearly  than  has  heretofore  been  done.  They 
contain  quite  an  amount  of  what  is  called  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter. Now  the  flesh  or  muscles  of  animals  is  made  up  in  part  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  hence,  turnips  supply  material  use- 
ful in  the  formation  of  muscle.  Our  friend  Martin  Mower, 
of  North  Bangor,  once  said  to  us,  that  ho  thought  he  could 
add  more  muscle  to  his  farm  stock  by  the  use  of  turnips   as 


feed,  cheaper  than  by  anything  else.  He  was  experienced 
much  in  this  kind  of  feed,  and  his  opinion  is  valuable  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Lawes  of  England  has  been  experimenting  upon  tur- 
nips as  a  feed,  also  on  the  different  qualities  of  turnips  grown 
by  different  manures.  An  opinion  prevailed  that  when  tur- 
nips were  manured  with  highly  nitrogenous  manures,  such 
as  barn  yard  manure,  and  also  with  guano  they  contained 
uiore  nitrogen,  and  that  the  more  nitrogen  in  the  turnip,  the 
hotter  feed  it  become,  The  experiments  prove  the  fact,  that 
the  more  nitrogen  in  the  manure  applied,  the  more  nitrogen 
in  the  turnip,  but  that  this  difierence  was  not  enough  to 
make  any  essential  difi"erence  in  their  value  as  food.  But  we 
look  upon  the  experiments  of  feeding  as  valuable,  as  demon- 
strating the  feeding  powers  of  this  root. 

Without  giving  the  details  we  will  state  the  results.  Three 
lots  of  cattle  being  weighed,  were  put  into  separate  situations, 
and  fed  twelve  weeks.  Their  daily  allowance  each  was  1(58 
pounds  of  turnips,  10  pounds  of  small  diseased  potatoes,  and 
5  pounds  of  cut  hay  mixed  with  cut  straw. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelve  weeks  they  were  weighed  again, 
and  found  to  have  gained  on  the  average  13^  bbs  per  week. 
This  proves  that  there  is  nutritive  power  in  turnips  which 
some  deny.  The  exact  profit  of  this  nutrition  we  cannot  tell, 
without  knowing  more  of  the  turnips,  and  the  market  worth 
of  the  animal  thus  fed. — Maine  Farmer. 


An  Ohio  Com  Crop. 
The  Ohio  Cultivator  contains  a  statement  of  a  corn  crop 
raised  by  A.  H.  Thompson,  of  Union  County,  Ohio,  which  is 
the  biggest  story  of  the  biggest  crop  we  have  found  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers  for  some  time.  On  a  field  of  20 
acres,  a  clover  sod,  an  average  of  100  bushels  per  acre  was 
obtained.  But  there  was  one  acre  of  these  20,  in  a  cove  "in 
the  second  bottom,  which  I  plowed  about  t«n  inches  deep  in 
the  winter  ; — about  the  first  of  May,  harrowed  my  sod  entire- 
ly loose ;  furrowed  my  ground  two  feet  each  way  and  had 
three  stalks  to  each  hill ;  plowed  three  times  each  way,  once 
in  each  row  ;  the  corn  was  gathered  the  first  of  October,  and 
measured  in  a  large  basket,  and  an  average  basket-full  shel- 
led in  my  presence — the  amount  was  ISSij  bushels.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  lot  was  only  measured   by  the  wagon-load." 


Action  of  Frost  on  Vegetables. 
The  action  of  frost  on  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  is  not 
clearly  understood.  It  disarranges  the  particles  of  matter 
and  induces  speedy  fermentation.  The  nitrogenous  matter 
acts  on  the  starch  and  converts  it  into  sugar,  similarly  to  the 
action  of  malting.  Hence  the  sweet  tasto  of  frozen  pota- 
toes. 


Sugar  Beet. 

We  cannot  too  often  or  too  confidently  recommend  the 
cultivation  of  this  excellent  field  crop.  It  is  a  great  yielder, 
hardy,  easily  raised,  and  is  superior,  we  think,  to  any  vege- 
table grown  for  milch  cows  and  fattening  cattle,  especially 
when  fed  raw.  We  have  grown  large  qu.antitiesfor  our  own 
use  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  therefore  can  speak  of  it 
practically  and  experimentally.  One  of  our  neighbors — a 
lady  farmer — informs  us  that  she  made  thirty  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  week  from  six  cows  in  December,  fed  on  hay  and  sugar 
beets.  She  adds,  that  the  butter  was  fully  equal  to  the  best 
made  in  September  and  October  on  rich  pasture. 

The  sugar  beet  does  best  in  moderat«lj'  rich  and  loamy 
soil,  but  will  grow  where  any  other  root  does.  The  seed 
should  be  soaked  two  to  four  days  in  terpid  water  previous 
to  planting,  so  as  to  insure  its  germination.  If  planted 
without  first  soaking,  its  shell  is  so  hard  it  is  a  long  time 
germinating.  Hence  the  ill  success  of  many  who  do  not 
take  this  into  consideration. 

For  field  cultivation  the  rows  should  be  three  feet  apart, 
so  as  to  admit  working  easily  with  the  cultivator  among  the 
rows.  The  plants,  when  finally  thinned  out,  should  not  stand 
nearer  to  each  other  than  six  inches  in  the  row.  It  can  be 
pulled  and  secured  in  the  fall  the  same  as  turnips. 

The  best  variety  is  the  AVhite  Silesian,  though  the  French 
Yellow  has  been  so  much  improved  lately,  we  are  informed 
it  has  become  nearly  as  good  as  the  latter.  We  have  never 
found  it  to  keep  so  well. 

The  boot  requires  about  four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and 
can  be  planted  very  rapidity  in  drills  with  a  seed-sower,  cost- 
ing about  eight  dollars. — Am.  Agriculturist. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FASMERS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

[Immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  act  incorporating 
the  Farmers'  High  School,  we  applied  for  a  copy  for 
publication,  but  not  receiving  it  we  were  compelled  to 
copy  it  from  one  of  the  Harrisburg  newspapers.  Upon 
comparing  it  with  a  "tnie  copy"  we  find  it  contains  sev- 
eral errors,  and  therefore  re-publish  it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. — Ed.] 

AN  ACT 
To  incorporate  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsr/lvania. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same.  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby  erected 
and  is  established  at  the  place  which  shall  be  designated 
by  the  authority,  and  as  hereinafter  provided,  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  various  branches 
of  science,  learning  and  practical  agriciilture,  as  they  are 
connected  with  each  other,  by  the  name,  style  and  title 
of  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  institution  shall  be  under  the 
management  and  government  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
thirteen  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum,  competent  to  per- 
form the  duties  hereinafter  authorized  and  required. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  several  county  agricultural  societies,  which 
shall  at  any  time  have  been  organized  more  than  one 
year,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  and  constitute  the 
board  of  tnistees :  which  sjiid  trustees  and  their  succes- 
sors in  office  are  hereby  erected  and  declared  to  be  a 
body  politic,  and  corporate  in  law,  with  perpetual  suc- 
cession, by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  the  Farmers' 
High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which  name  and  title 
the  said  trustees  and  their  successors  shall  be  able  and 
capable  in  law  to  take  by  gift,  grant,  sale,  or  conveyance, 
by  bequest,  devise  or  otherwise,  any  estate  in  any  lands, 
tenements  and  hei-editaments,  goods,  chattels  or  effects ; 
and  at  pleasure  to  alien  or  otherwise,  dispose  of  the  same 
to,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  institution  :  Provi- 
ded however.  That  the  annual  income  of  the  said  estates 
tio  held  shall  at  no  time  exceed  twenty- five  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  the  said  corporation  shall,  by  the  same 
name,  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  generally  to 
do  and  transact  all  and  every  business  touching  or  con- 
cerning the  premises,  or  which  shall  be  necessarily  inci- 
dental thereto;  and  to  hold,  enjoy  and  exercise  all  such 
powers,  authorities  and  jurisdiction,  as  arc  customary  in 
the  colleges  within  this  Commonwealth. 


Sec.  4.  That  the  said  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  made 
a  seal  with  such  devices  as  they  may  think  proper,  and 
by  and  witli  which  all  the  deeds,  diplomas,  certificates 
and  acts  of  the  institution  shall  be  authenticated  ;  and 
they  may  at  their  pleasure  alter  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  That  on  the  second  Thursday  of  June,  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  the  board  of  trustees,  who  are 
hereby  appointed,  shall  meet  at  Harrisbiirg,  and  proceed 
to  the  organization  of  the  institution  and  selection  of  the 
most  eligible  site  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  its  location,  where  they  shall  purchase  or  ob- 
tain by  gift,  grant  or  otherwise,  a  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing at  least  two  hundred  acres,  upon  which  they  shaU 
procure  such  improvements  and  alterations  to  be  made, 
as  will  make  it  an  institution  properly  adapted  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  the  art  of  farming,  according  to 
the  meaning  and  design  of  this  act ;  they  shall  select  and 
choose  a  principal  for  the  said  institution,  who,  with  such 
scientific  attainments  and  capacity  to  teach  as  the  Board 
shall  deem  necessary,  shall  be  a  good  practical  farmer  ; 
he  with  such  other  persons,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
employed  as  teachers,  shall  compose  the  faculty,  under 
whose  control  the  immediate  management  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  instruction  oT  nV  the  youth  committed  to  its 
care,  shall  be  subject,  howcvev,  to  the  revision  and  all 
orders  of  the  board  of  trustees :  there  shall  be  a  quater- 
ly  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  institution, 
and  as  much  oftener  as  shall  be  necessary,  and  they 
shall  determine ;  the  board  shall  have  power  to  pa.ss  all 
such  by-laws,  ordinances  and  rules  as  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  shall  require,  and  therein  to  pre- 
scribe what  shall  be  taiight  to,  and  what  labor  perform- 
ed by,  the  pupils,  and  generally  to  do  and  perform  all 
such  administrative  acts  as  are  usually  performed  by 
and  within  the  appropriate  duty  of  a  board  of  trustees  ; 
and  shall,  by  a  secretary  of  their  appointment,,  keep  a 
minute  of  the  proceedings  and  action  of  the  board. 

Sec.  G.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, as  soon  and  as  often  as  the  exigencies  of  the  institu- 
tion shall  require,  in  addition  to  the  principal,  to  employ 
such  other  professors,  teachers  or  tutors  as  shall  be  qual- 
ified to  impart  to  pupils  under  their  charge,  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  grammar,  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  chemistry  and  such  otlier  branches  of  the 
natural  and  exact  sciences,  as  will  conduce  to  the  proper 
education  of  the  farmer ;  the  pupils  shall  themselves  at 
such  proper  times  and  season,  as  sludl  be  prescriBed  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  perform  all  the  labor  necessary  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  f^hall  thus  be  instructed 
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and  taught  all  things  necessary  to  be  known  by  a  far- 
mer, it  being  the  design  and  intention  of  this  law  to  es- 
tablish an  institution  in  which  youth  may  be  so  educated 
as  to  fit  them  for  the  occupation  of  a  farmer. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  annually 
elect  a  treasurer,  who  shall  receive  and  disburse  the  funds 
of  the  institution,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall 
be  required  of  him,  and  from  whom  they  shall  take  such 
security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  as  ne- 
cessity shall  require ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  boaid  of  trustees  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
December,  to  make  out  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  institution  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
an  account  of  all  its  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  re- 
port the  same  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society,  who  shall  embody  said  report  in  the  annual  re- 
port, which,  by  existing  laws,  the  said  society  is  bound 
to  make  and  transmit  to  the  Legislature,  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  of  January  of  each  and  every  year. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society  to  appropriate  out  of  their 
funds  to  the  objects  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  required,  and  to 
make  such  further  appropriations  annually,  out  of  their 
funds,  as  will  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  said  society,  at 
such  times  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  by  their  com- 
mittees, officers  or  otherwise,  to  visit  the  said  institu- 
tion, and  examine  into  the  details  of  its  management. 

Approved  the  13th  day  of  April,  1854. 

WILLIAM  BIGLER. 


The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  the  Farmers'  High 
School. 
J.  L.  Darlington — Dear  Sir  : — I  do  not  think  that 
any  thing  practically  useful  could  be  established  upon 
the  basis  of  the  act  "to  incorporate  the  Farmers'  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania,"  as  it  has  been  passed  by  our 
present  Legislature.  It  is  very  manifest  that  in  this  day 
of  progress,  speculation  and  enterprise,  agricultural  in- 
terests are  too  slotv  a  subject  to  command  Legislative  at- 
tention. Who  could  be  found  to  spend  time  upon  the 
unprofitable  subject  of  a  school  for  farmers'  sons,  whilst 
there  is  a  forfeited  railroad  to  be  bargained  for,  a  bank 
to  be  incorporated,  or  a  divorce  to  be  obtained.  Such 
subjects  are  made  very  interesting.  I  most  sincerely 
wish  that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  could  be  excited 
to  feel  that  their  interests  shall  be  cared  for,  that  their 
business  is  of  more  importance  than  all  else  besides, 
and,  especially,  that  their  votes  are  more  than  a  majori- 
ty of  all  that  are  cast.  In  Pennsylvania  to  steal  a  dollar 
from  a  mechanic  or  a  merchant  is  indictable,  and  will  be 
punished  as  a  crime,  whilst  a  farmer's  fences  may  be 
broken  down,  carried  away  and  burned,  his  orchard  may 
be  robbed,  and  his  field  plundered  of  its  corn,  and  there 
is  no  law  to  prevent  it.  Our  Legislature  has  been  nu- 
merously petitioned  by  farmers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
State,  at  this  past  session,  to  remedy  this  defect  in  our 
laws,  and  lest  it  might  be  too  much  trouble  and  require 
too  much  skill  to  mature  a  bill  upon  the  subject,  one  was 
prepared  for  them  and  put  into  their  hands ;  but  it 
lequired  too  much  industry  and  perseverance  to  get  it 
rt.hrough.     And  now,  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  especially. 


the  farmer's  fences  may  be  broken   down,  carrieil  away 

and  burned,  his  orchard  may  be  robbed,  his  corn  field 
may  be  pillaged,  and  his  remedy  is  an  action  of  trespass 
against  a  worthless  thief. 

Farmers  ask  that  a  school  may  be  incorporated  and 
based  upon  principles  of  teaching  their  art,  and  those 
natural  sciences  which  are  necessarily  connected  with  it; 
they  take  the  trouble  to  exhibit  the  plan  by  which  such 
a  school  may  be  made  so  much  self  sustaining  as  to 
cheapen  education  within  the  reach  of  their  means,  and 
ask  the  Legislature  to  aid  them  in  their  enterprise  ;  and 
of  the  millions  that  are  appropriated  to  other  objects,  it 
is  not  even  proposed  to  appropriate  one  farthing  to  so 
important  an  object :  the  answer  is  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  is  stupid  and  senseless  in  every  feature,  hav- 
ing a  board  of  trustees  of  twenty-five  or  seventy-five,  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  situate  that  they  never  can  be  got 
together,  and  if  convened  once  the  same  persons  would 
probably  never  be  got  together  again.  But  what  is  to 
be  complained  of  is,  that  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  of 
so  little  consideration  in  Pennsylvania  they  caimot  com- 
mand the  respectful  attention  of  their  own  Legislature. 
Respectfully,         FREDERICK  WATTS. 

Carlisle,  May,  1854. 

The  above  remarks  of  Judge  Watts,  as  respects  the  gen- 
eral legislation  of  our  Commonwealth,  are  unfortunately 
too  true,  and  we  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  amendation 
until  the  producing  interests,  constituting  nine-tenths  of 
the  population,  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  elect  legis- 
lators who  sympathise  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  sus- 
tain the  gejieral  interests  of  the  State,  instead  of  those 
whose  only  business  at  Harrisburg  seems  to  be  to  serve 
the  interest  of  private  corporations,  local  or  foreign. 

In  regard  to  the  Act  for  the  "Farmer's  High  School," 
the  Judge's  "organ  of  hope"  is  evidently  not  so  large  as 
ours.  The  defects  of  this  act  are  too  palpable  to  admit 
of  discussion,  and  the  unmitigated  meanness  of  the 
Legislature  in  withholding  an  appropriation  is — natural 
enough,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  yet  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  whether  an  imperfect  act  of  incor- 
poration at  this  time  is  not  better  than  none  at  all  ? 
The  preliminary  steps  towards  an  organization  of  the 
school  can  be  taken,  which  will  be  a  work  of  much  time 
and  consideration,  and  as  the  defects  of  the  present  act 
become  more  apparent,  we  can  live  on  hope  that  a  future 
Legislature  will  be  blessed  with  sense  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  subject,  and  pass  such  amendments  as  will  be 
necessary  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

4«> 

The  Apple  Han  in  1853. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Mon-ison,  of  Somerville,  last  year  .received 
$10  for  one  barrel  and  twenty-eight  apples  of  the  Hub- 
bardston  variety.  These  apples  were  sold  by  the  retail- 
er at  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen.  Mr.  M.  culti- 
vates, says  the  New  England  Farmer,  eight  acres  of 
land ;  his  fruit,   this  barren  year,   1853,  brought  him 

For  twenty-six  bushels  of  apples  he  received 
For  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  barrels  he  received 

For  strawberries  and  raspberries  $100.  The 
balance,  to  make  up  the  whole  sum,  $850,  was  for  cider 
apples,  sold  at  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  a  bushel,  and 
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for  early  wind-falls  sold  in  July  and  August.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  young  men  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  market  for  good  fruit  is  not  yet  over-stocked.  Thei-e 
is  no  rural  pursuit  which  pays  better  than  fruit  culture 
when  properly  attended  to. 


A  NEW  TREE. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Agriculture  publishes  a  letter  from 
a  respectable  farmer  in  Olympia,  Oregon,  describing  a  re- 
markable tree  hitherto  unknown.  Wo  annex  the  following 
extract: — "A  strange  and  beautiful  tree  has  been  discovered 
in  Washington  Territory,  which  is  not  known  to  exist  in 
any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  tree  is  des- 
tined, I  think,  to  make  some  noiso  in  the  world.  It  is  re- 
markable, because  its  like  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  on 
uccount  of  its  great  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  tree  varies 
in  height  from  one  to  »ei-cn  feet.  The  leaf  resembles Jhat  of 
the  pear,  while  the  trunk  and  branches  look  like  those  of  an 
orange  tree.  The  upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  coated  with  gum, 
having  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
honey.  Handling  them  causes  the  gum  to  adhere  slightly 
to  the  fingers.  The  gum,  as  well  as  the  leaf  and  bark,  is 
highly  odorous.  The  fragrance,  which  is  quite  strong,  re- 
sembles that  of  Bergamot,  or  ripe  fruit,  and  a  few  leaves  are 
sufficient  to  perfume  a  room.  A  leaf,  fully  wrapped  up  in 
paper,  so  as  to  be  entirely  concealed,  was  handed  to  several 
persons,  with  a  request  that  they  would  tell  by  the  smell 
what  it  was.  All  expressed  themselves  highly  delighted 
with  its  fragrance,  but  gave  different  answers  as  to  its  char- 
acter. Some  said  it  smelled  like  ripe  pears;  some  that  it 
was  Bergamot;  whilst  others  thought  it  smelled  like  ripe 
apples.  The  flower  resembles  that  of  the  white  Jessa- 
mine, 

'•This  will  certainly  make  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable 
ornamental  tree,  to  grow  in  our  gardens,  around  our  dwell- 
ings, near  the  parlor  windcws,  or  to  form  a  choice  bower. 
Its  intrinsic  value  for  these  purposes  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  consideration  that  it  is  Evergreen.  This  specimen  is 
brought  from  my  farm,  and  is  taken  from  a  grove  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  plant  is  very  rare  even  here,  the 
oldest  settlers  of  the  country  say  they  never  saw  it  growing 
elsewhere," 


Uannre  for  Fears  and  Some  New  Varieties. 

Mr.  Rivers,  the  well  known  English  nurseryman,  has 
lately  issued  a  new  catalogue,  in  which  he  remarks  that  the 
following  compound  has  been  of  great  service  in  growing 
pours,  whether  they  were  on  the  pear  or  quince  stock.  A 
bhickish  rich  earth  is  frequently  found  in  low  marshy  spots, 
and  along  the  banks  of  creeks ;  this  is  generally  considered 
rich,  and  valuable  for  horticultural  purposes.  In  its  fresh 
state  such  is  not  the  case,  but  Mr.  Rivers  has  found  that 
if  it  is  dug  out  and  laid  in  a  ridge,  mixing  it  with  one- 
eighth  part  of  unslacked  lime,  and  turning  it  two  or  three 
times  for  about  eight  weeks  before  it  is  applied,  it  makes  a 
very  valuable  manure  for  pear  trees,  especially  when  they 
are  newly  transplanted;  one  wheelbarrow  full  to  a  tree  being 
considered  sufficient.  Mr.  Rivers  likewise  remarks  that  the 
only  method  of  growing  pears  successfully  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  on  pear  stocks,  is  by  biennial  transplantation.  This  is 
a  process  which  will  not  be  adopted  here  for  some  time,  if 
ever,  as  it  is  hardly  suited  to  the  climate,  or  to  our  different 
modes  of  cultivation. 

Concerning  this  biennial  removal  of  trees,  the  same  writer 
Says,  it  is  "the  most  simple  of  all  methods  of  root  pruning; 
it  consists  in  digging  a  trench  round  the  tree  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  lifting  it  out  of  the  ground  carefully,  with  all  the 
earth  possible  attached  to  the  roots,  shortening  with  the  knife 


any  that  are  straggling."  The  method  applies  only  to  the 
dwarf  pyrimidal  pear  trees,  which  experience  is  now  show- 
ing to  be  the  most  successful,  and  most  economical  method  of 
growing  fine  fruit,  and  which  is  growing  more  in  favor  every 
day  with  fruit  growers. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rivers  on  some  new 
pears  which  have  been  introduced  the  last  season  : 

Alexandre  Brivort. — First  quality,  second  in  size,  flavor 
sugary,  perfumed  and  exquisite.  It  literally  melts  in  the 
mouth.     January. 

Belle  de  Noel. — First  quality,  second  size,  grows  slowly. 
Is  an  excellent  Christmas  pear,  melting  and  rich. 

Bcxtrre  Giffnrt. — First  quality,  second  size.  New,  hardy, 
and  one  of  the  best  early  pears;  succeeds  as  a  bush  on  the 
quince  better  than  as  a  pyramid.  Melting  and  very  juicy, 
with  a  noj-au  flavor.     August, 

Ducheusc  dc  Mars. — First  quality,  third  in  size.  No  pear 
can  be  more  high  flavored  and  delicious.  Succeeds  on  the 
quince,  but  requires  to  be  double  worked.  December  to 
January. 

Mareckal  de  Cour. — First  in  quality,  first  in  size.  A  new 
and  fine  pear,  which  Van  Mens  said  he  considered  was  the 
best  he  ever  raised.  Forms  a  good  pyramid  on  the  quince. 
November. 

Onondaga  or  Swan's  Orange. — First  in  quality,  first  in 
size.  Mr.  Rivers  says  of  this  new  American  pear,  that  ho 
has  found  it  hardier  than  even  William's  Bon  Cretien.  Oc- 
tober. 

Smette  de  Bavay. — First  in  quality,  and  third  in  size.  A 
new  excellent  late  and  hardy  pear;  in  a  warm  season  melt- 
ing; otherwise  half  melting,  but  always  good.  iSucceeds 
well  on  the  quince,  and  proves  naturally  a  handsome  and 
prolific  pyramid.     March  to  May. — Michigan  Fanner. 

*•* 

Chinese  Primulas. 

We  copy  for  the  benefit  of  our  flower  loving  readers  (and 
who  of  them  are  not)  the  following  article  from  the  English 
Gardeners'  Chronicle: — "As  nothing  in  their  way  could  pos- 
sibly be  finer  than  my  specimens  of  these  at  the  present 
time,  I  have  thought  that  some  account  of  my  mode  of  cul- 
tivating them  might  be  useful.  The  single  white  and  pink 
varieties  ripen  seeds  in  abundance,  which  afford  a  ready 
means  of  increasing  them ;  and  as  the  fringed  sorts  are  the 
most  beautiful,  seeds  of  them  should  be  preferred.  The  dou- 
ble varieties  are  multiplied  from  cuttings.  The  best  plants 
are  raised  from  seeds  sown  every  year;  they  should  never 
be  kept  beyond  the  second  season.  Two  sowings,  one  this 
month  and  the  other  in  May,  will  supply  the  greenhouse 
with  flowering  plants  from  October  till  May,  and  even  later. 
The  produce  of  the  first  sowing  must  be  prevented  from 
flowering  till  the  end  of  September,  by  nipping  off  the  flow- 
er buds  as  they  appear.  They  should  then  (September)  be 
well  established  in  their  pots,  and  they  will  require  no  care 
beyond  ordinary  attention,  and  keeping  them  from  frost,  to 
flower  them  well.  The  second  sowing,  the  produce  of  which 
is  intended  to  keep  up  gaiety  in  spring,  should  receive  the 
final  shift  in  September,  and  every  blossom,  as  it  appears, 
should  be  picked  off  till  the  beginning  of  January.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  watering  and  shifting,  but  these  opera- 
tions must,  of  course,  be  attended  to.  The  plants  should  bo 
placed  a  little  deeper  in  the  pots  at  every  shift;  care  must 
taken  to  keep  them  from  damping  off  in  winter.  As  a  pre- 
ventive of  this  feeders  under  the  pots  are  recommended  to  be 
used,  for  the  plants  are  very  impatient  of  water  administer- 
ed to  the  soil.  These  feeders  should  bo  liberally  supplied 
with  water  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  The  Chinese 
Primrose,  like  the  rest  of  its  race,  delights  in  soil  composed 
of  leaf-mould,  loam,  peat,  sand,  and  a  little  charcoal.     The 
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above  is  a  mode  by  which  these  may  be  grown  successfully 
in  pots;  but  they  may  bo  cuUivatod  with  equal  facility,  and 
better  chances  of  success,  planted  out  in  summer  in  pits. 
As  in  the  former  mode  of  culture,  sow  at  the  same  time,  and 
forward  the  plants  in  pots  in  the  groonhouse  till  the  end  of 
May,  when  they  should  bo  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and 
planted  in  prepared  compost  in  a  frame  under  a  north  wall. 
Keep  them  close  for  a  few  days  after  planting,  then  remove 
nil  covering,  and  leave  them  freely  exposed  to  the  weather, 
till  the  time  comes  for  lifting  them  and  potting  them,  which 
should  bo  about  the  middle  of  September.  After  they  are 
potted,  replace  them  in  the  same  frame,  and  shade  them  for 
a  day  or  two,  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  In  about  a  fort- 
night, remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  bloom 
well  throughout  autumn.  Seeds  for  specimens  for  spring- 
work  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  treated 
as  the  autumn  flowers,  taking  care  to  keep  them  free  from 
frost  and  from  damping  oS'  in  winter.  After  they  have  done 
blooming,  they  may  be  planted  out  as  before,  and  will  flower 
well  next  autumn.  I  have  seen  plants  not  excited  by  fire- 
heat,  or  allowed  to  flower  in  the  previous  winter  or  spring, 
blossom  well  in  the  flower  garden  during  summer;  and,  not 
over-luxuriant,  but  strong  old  plants,  put  out  in  a  west  as- 
pect in  September,  on  an  elevated  dry  border,  under  the 
shade  of  neighboring  Laurel  boughs,  have  been  known  to 
survive  the  winter  near  London,  and  to  put  forth  flowers 
with  the  Crocus,  Polyanthus,  and  other  fair  harbingers  of 
summer.  They  did  not  suffer  so  much  from  frost  as  from 
the  cold  winds  of  March,  "while  winter  still  lingers  on  the 
verge  of  spring." — B. 


Sweet  Scented  Vernal  Grass. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Emerson  with  a  copy 
of  the  following  cemmunication,  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  where  it  was  published 
in  the  number  for  the  22d  of  April.  It  relates  to  a  sub- 
ject particularly  interesting  to  those  living  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Philadelphia,  where  opportunities  exist  for  testing 
the  accuracy  of  the  author's  observations,  and  the  pre- 
sent time  is  the  very  best  in  all  the  year  for  doing  so. 
Reference  is  made  to  communications  upon  the  subject 
published  elsewhere,  but  those  who  possess  the  Farmei-'s 
Encycloptcdia — and  no  intelligent  fai-mer  should  be 
without  a  copy  of  this  excellent  woi-k  for  constant  refer- 
ence upon  practical  mattera  connected  with  agriculture 
— may  find  in  it  a  good  deal  of  information  relative  to 
the  grass  in  question  under  the  heads  of  Anthoxanthum 
odorattim  and  grasses  : 

Messrs.  Editors  : — One  of  the  late  numbers  of  tho  Bos- 
ton Cultivator  contains  a  paragraph  which  runs  as  follows  : 
"Several  papers  are  recommending  the  sweet-scented  var- 
nal  grass  {Anthoxanthum  Odoratum,)  as  a  good  pasture 
grass  for  cows.  We  hope  no  one  will  be  induced  to  try  it, 
as  there  are  many  better  kinds.  It  is  a  mistake  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Philadelphia  butter  is  owing  to  this  gi-ass. 
The  idea  never  eould  have  proceeded  from  an  observing  far- 
mer. Cows  are  not  fond  of  it,  and  only  eat  it  when  better 
cannot  be  had.  The  .Tune  grass,  (poa  pratensi's,)  abounds 
in  many  pastures  around  Philadelphia.  It  is  one  of  tho 
sweetest  and  most  nutritive  gra-sses,  and  is  well  known  to  be 
one  of  the  best  for  feeding  dairy  and  fattening  cattle." 

These  summary  conclusions  I  regard  as  hastily  drawn, 
and  trust  they  will  not  generally  be  received  without  further 
examination  of  the  subject,  which  is  one,  I  conceive,  not  a 
little  interesting  to  those  especially  devoted  to  agriculture, 
but  also  to  tho  community  at  large,  everybody  being  more 
or  less  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  dairy  products. 


Laying  claim,  as  I  do,  to  be  the  first  who  pointed  out  the 
sweet-scented  vernal  grass  as  furnishing  the  proximate 
cause  of  that  delightful  flavor  for  which  tho  butter  in  tho 
Philadelphia  and  many  European  markets  is  distinguished. 
I  do  not  feel  content  to  remain  silent  under  the  taunt  thrown 
out  against  my  capacities  for  observation.  My  opinions 
upon  the  subject  were  not  made  up  in  a  flash,  but  tho  results 
of  years  of  close  inquiry,  examination  of  pasturo-fields  and 
meadows  where  the  cows  fed,  which  produced  the  highest- 
flavored  butter  brought  to  our  market,  and  finally  to  chemi- 
cal analysis,  and  crucial  experimeuts,  as  I  regard  them, 
made  under  my  direction  by  many^  persons  in  many  places. 
The  late  Mr.  Skinner,  whose  agricultural  writings  and  pub- 
cations  have  done  so  much  good  in  extending  useful  infor- 
mation throughout  our  country,  asked  me  several  years  ago 
what  it  was  that  made  Philadelphia  spring  butter  so  much 
better  than  any  other  he  found  elsewhere  in  his  extensive 
travels  in  the  United  States?  Excellent  butter  he  had  met  with 
in  several  places,  but  none  that  possessed  the  exquisite  flavor 
of  Philadelphia  butter.  Having  spent  some  time  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  I  communicated  to  him  my  views, 
and  these  may  be  found  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  refer  to  the  Farmer's  Library,  for  April,  1845,  or  the 
Patent  Ofiice  Reportfor  1849-50.  After  several  years  addition- 
al attention  and  observation,  since  my  first  publication,  I  find 
no  reason  to  change  any  of  the  opinions  formerly  expressed. 
These  have  been  extensively  published  in  newspapers  and 
agricultural  periodicals,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  never 
been  assailed  or  treated  so  ungraciously  as  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  from  the  Boston  Cultivator.  The  person  who  fur- 
nished tho  article  assumes  to  know  something  about  the 
grasses  in  the  pastures  of  this  vicinity,  and  speaks  of  the 
"June  grass,"  (poa  prate/tsts,)  as  abounding  in  them.  This 
he  describes  as  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  nutritive  of 
grasses,  and  would  seem  to  infer  that  it  may  possibly  furnish 
the  proximate  principle  which  confers  on  Philad  butter  its  pe- 
culiarly fine  flavor.  Not  having  myself  ever  heard  of  a  grass 
in  this  locality  designated  as  the  "June  grass,"  I  have  asked 
others  whose  residence  in  the  country  ought  to  have  made 
them  acquainted  with  a  grass  described  as  abounding.  But 
no  one  appears  to  know  anything  of  June  graw.  Poa  pra- 
tensis,  or  common  green  grass,  that  which  constitutes  the 
almost  universal  herbage  of  every  other  portion  of  our  coun- 
try, exists  around  Philadelphia,  though  here  its  quantity  ia 
limited  by  its  rival  in  the  sward.  Like  all  the  poa  family, 
the  common  green  grass,  or  poa  pratensis,  is  destitute  of 
any  fragrant  or  aromatic  principle,  though  it  certainly  gives 
out  a  grateful  odor  when  newly  mown.  The  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass,  however,  possesses  a  distinct  aromatic  princi- 
ple, which  can  be  readily  distilled  from  it,  and  the  basis  of 
which  is  the  well  known  benzoic  acid,  familiarly  known  to 
apothecaries  as  the  Flowers  of  Benzoin.  AVithin  a  circle  of 
many  miles  diameter  around  Philadelphia,  every  field  left 
out  of  culture  a  few  years,  becomes  coated  with  its  sweet 
verdure — the  soil  being  filled  with  latent  seed.  The  longer 
the  meadows  or  upland  pastures  are  left  unbroken  by  tho 
plough,  the  greater  the  predominance  of  this  fragrant  herb- 
age. It  is  precisely  these  old  pasture  grounds,  of  twenty  or 
thirry  j-ears  standing,  that  furnish  the  highest  flavored  but- 
ter, and  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  grass  is  in 
bloom,  fills  the  surrounding  country  with  a  rich,  vanillaJike 
fragrance, 

In  the  communications  published  by  me  relative  to  this 
grass,  I  have  expressly  stated  that  it  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  first-rate  hay  grass,  or  cultivated  separately  as  such. 
But  as  a  pasture  grass,  I  deem  it  valuable  for  many  reasons, 
among  which  are  the  following.  1.  It  furnishes  the  first 
spring  bite,  so  grateful  to  tho  stock  of  all  kinds.     Cows  are 
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very  fond  of  it  until  its  culms  or  sterns  become  dry,  when 
iieee  are  pushed  aside  for  fresher  grass.  2.  It  possesses  an 
aromatic  principle  capable  of  communicating  a  delightful 
flavor  to  the  milky  products  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  to  the 
meat  of  sheep  and  other  stock  grazed  upon  it.  It  furnishes 
a  fine  aftermath  and  rich  autumnal  pasturage  in  moist  sea- 
sons. These,  I  think,  are  suflBcient  reasons  for  regarding 
the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  making,  as  it  does,  an  im- 
portant portion  of  all  the  best  pasture  lands  of  Europe,  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  American  farmer.  As  the  seed  sells 
readily  here  for  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  pound,  a 
bushel  weighing  six  pounds,  being  sufiieieut  to  sow  two  or 
three  acres,  some  might  think  this  alone  a  suflBcient  induce- 
ment to  enter  into  its  culture.  Hoping  that  those  who  may 
read  this,  and  have  the  opportunity,  will  refer  to  my  former 
communications  relative  to  this  grass,  I  remain. 

Respectfully,  G.  EMERSON, 

Philadelphia. 

«•» 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE.— No.  6. 

History  of  Limeetone  and  its  Constituent  eleincntu  from  1775 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Leipsic,  Feb.  1854. 

Mn.  Editor: — It  was  not  until  the  year  1775  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  limestone  ani  burned  lime  was  fully 
recognized,  or  the  cause  of  it  understood.  A  short  time 
previous  to  this  period,  an  importa.ut  discussion  arose  in 
England  among  physicians  as  to  the  best  means  of  remov- 
ing the  urinary  calculi,  in  cases  where  such  depositions 
took  place.  They  sought  medicines  to  dissolve  the  calculi, 
and  thus  remove  them  from  the  body.  For  this  purpose, 
lime  water  was  recommended:  but  that  made  from  limestone 
was  bett-or  than  t2iat  made  from  oyster  shells.  A  Joseph 
Block,  who  was  one  of  the  first  promulgators  of  chemical 
science  in  Great  Britain,  entered  into  this  discussion.  He, 
as  did  the  physicians  of  his  time,  sought  the  remedies  for 
this  most  painful  of  diseases  in  alkaline  substances,  and  to  de- 
velop their  resources,  undertook  their  investigation  by  ex- 
periment. He  commenced  his  investigations  under  the  er- 
roneous impressions  of  the  times,  that  by  burning  mild  lime 
or  magnesia,  or  the  carbonated  (mild)  alkalies,  they  become 
caustic  by  the  absorption  of  this  fire  material  or  phlogiston. 
He  knew  that  caustic  lime,  exposed  a  long  time  to  the  air, 
lost  its  causticity  and  became  mild  lime.  He  reasoned  that 
if  its  causticity  was  due  to  the  presence  of  phlogiston,  it 
must  become  lighter  when  this  left  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  found  it  became  heavier.  He  found  that  with  magnesia 
the  same  eflect  was  produced,  and  that  after  burning,  the 
magnesia  was  much  lighter,  and  no  longer  effervesced  with 
acids,  but  it  formed  the  same  salts  with  acids  as  when  the 
unburned  magnesia  was  heated  with  them ;  (i.  e.  that 
whether  burned  or  unburned  magnesia  was  mixed  with  the 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  result  would  be  the  same  ;  Epsom  salts 
would  be  produced.) 

The  next  object  was  to  find  what  substance  left  the  mag- 
nesia when  it  was  burned,  by  which  it  became  lighter.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  put  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  unburned  mag- 
nesia in  a  glass  retort,  which  was  placed  in  connection  with 
a  well  cooled  condensing  apparatus,  and  then  the  glass 
heated  to  redness.  By  this  means  he  only  obtained  a  few 
drops  of  water  in  the  condensing  apparatus,  while  the  re- 
tort lost  quite  a  considerable  portion  of  its  weight. 

The  next  conclusion  was  that  the  loss  of  weight  was  due 
to  the  evolution  of  a  gas;  and  that  it  was  the  some  that 
passed  off  when  the  unburnt  magnesia  was  heated  with  an 
acid.  Thus  were  two  important  starting  points  reached. 
The  magnesia  alba  of  the  physicians  was  made  by  burning 


magnesia,  and  dissolving  the  caustic  substance  formed  in 
water,  and  to  this  solution  adding  a  solution  of  the  ley  ob- 
tained from  ordinary  ashes,  when  the  magnesia  alba  would 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  the  liquid 
over  it  could  be  poured  or  filtered  otf. 

This  magnesia  alba,  efiorvesced  with  acids,  was  insoluble 
in  water,  possessed  no  causticity,  and  lost  weight  by  heating 
when  it  became  caustic  ;  but  on  solution  of  this  caustic 
magnesia  in  water,  and  adding  a  ley  solution  to  it,  the  mag- 
nesia alba  was  produced  again. 

Black  went  to  work  to  find  the  source  from  which  the 
caustic  magnesia  derived  its  gas  when  in  solution,  by  which 
it  was  thrown  down  from  the  solution,  and  took  on  the  prop- 
erties of  the  mild  magnesia,  or  the  magnesia  alba.  He 
concluded  that  it  could  only  he  obtained  from  the  ley  which 
was  added  to  the  solution ;  that  the  ga,s  was  in  union  with 
the  ley  salts,  (potash  and  soda,)  and  that  when  these  came 
in  contact  with  the  caustic  magnesia,  this  gas  left  them  and 
united  with  the  magnesia  and  made  it  fall  out  of  solution. 
To  confirm  this  idea,  he  made  a  quantitative  examination 
thus  :  He  weighed  a  portion  of  magnesia  alba,  and  then 
heated  it  to  drive  off  its  gas,  and  dissolved  the  caustic  mag- 
nesia thus  obtained  in  dilute  oil  of  vitriol,  (by  which  it  was 
converted  into  a  solution  of  Epsom  salts,)  and  to  the  solu- 
tion added  a  potash  solution,  (solution  of  corbonato  of  pot- 
ash,) and  obtained  a  white  precipitate  of  magnesia  alba, 
which  was  separated  from  the  water,  dried  moderately,  and 
weighed,  when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  maguesia  alba  first  heated.  The  con- 
clusion was  satisfactory,  that  the  gas  obtained  from  the  ley 
or  potash  solution,  was  identical  with  that  driven  off  by 
the  heat,  or  expelled  with  efiervescence  by  acids,  and  that 
this  gas  entered  into  combination  with  lime  magnesia  and 
the  alkalies  of  ashes.     He  gave  it  the  name  of  yfaerf  air. 

It  could  be  driven  out  of  the  first  two  by  heat,  though  not 
out  of  the  last ;  but  acids  expelled  it  from  them  all.  That 
the  earths  and  alkalies  owed  their  causticity,  when  this  gas 
w.as  driven  out  of  them,  not  to  the  presence  of  a  fire  mate- 
rial ;  not  to  phlogiston,  but  to  their  own  peculiar  properties 
when  not  in  combination  with  fixed  air. 

But  the  world  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  its  long  cher- 
ished phlogiston  theorj'.  This  was  modified  to  suit  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  times,  and  still  clung  to  by  the 
opponents  of  Black  ;  and  many  plausible  arguments  were 
adduced  to  maintain  the  fast  falling  theory  of  the  day.  Its 
last  important  modification  to  suit  the  times,  was  in  1764, 
by  John  Frederick  Meyer,  and  a  few  years  after,  it  wa8 
abandoned  as  untenable  by  the  principal  part  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject 

Between  the  years  1770  and  1780.  a  now  era  dawned  upon 
the  chemical  world  through  tlie  efforts  of  the  immortal  La- 
voiser,  who  first  introduced  the  balance  into  the  hands  of 
the  chemist,  and  taught  him  that  his  business  was  to  invest- 
igate, observe  and  weigh  ;  and  thus  get  facts  from  nature 
with  all  possible  accuracy,  instead  of  following  investiga- 
tions suggested  by  the  imagination  with  no  other  view  than 
to  establish  some  old  theory.  The  sphere  of  his  activity 
was  in  France,  where,  after  rendering  his  country  lasting 
services  by  his  discoveries  in  <>cience  and  art,  lie  was  put  to 
death  to  gratify  the  murderous  hate  of  Robespierre,  (179-1,) 
in  tho  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  struck  the  final  blow  to  the  phlogiston  theory,  and 
this  out  of  the  way,  the  progress  of  chemical  science  was 
more  rapid. 

The  experiments  of  Black  were  confirmed,  and  the  study 
of  this  fixed  air  and  that  of  lime  became  distinct  objects  of 
investigation.  It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  efi'orts  of 
philosophers  to  ascertain  the  character  of  this  fixed  air.     It 
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Was  not  known  as  a  gaseous  substance  previous  to  the  17th 
century. 

Tl;e  etrervescense  of  the  mild  alkalies  with  acids  was,  as 
already  noticed,  known  much  earlier;  and  that  a  peculiar 
air  was  emitted  from  some  holes  in  the  earth,  was  noticed 
by  Pliny;  and  others  noticed,  at  earlier  periods,  that  some 
mineral  waters  wore  strongly  impregnated  with  a  peculiar 
air.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  several  attempts 
were  made  to  describe  a  peculiar  ajriform  body,  but  nothing 
definite  was  reached  before  the  time  of  Black,  (1757);  and 
from  this  time  to  that  of  Lavoiser's  investigations,  there 
were  but  vague  ideas  of  its  real  character  entertained  by 
those  who  considered  the  subject.  It  had  various  names. 
Macbride  found,  (1764,)  that  it  was  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  substances.  He  found  that  blood,  when 
first  drawn  from  the  veins,  contained  it.  Cavendish  found, 
(1767,)  that  a  stream  of  this  fixed  air,  passed  into  lime 
water,  would  throw  down  all  the  lime,  out  of  the  solution; 
and  that  by  a  still  greater  quantity  of  the  gas,  the  lime  at 
first  thrown  down  would  dissolve  again  ;  and  thus  explained 
how  lime  stone  could  be  dissolved  in  water  holding  fixed 
air;  also  why,  by  boiling  the  solution  holding  the  limestone, 
the  latter  was  separated  as  grounds  in  the  kettle.  Lane 
showed,  (1769,)  that  water  containing  fixed  air  was  a  sol- 
vent of  iron  and  v.inc.  Bergman,  (1774.)  gave  a  history  of 
fixed  air,  and  called  it  air  acid,  (aciditm  cei-eiim.)  He  first 
introduced  the  idea  that  it  was  an  acid ;  and  further — that 
it  existed  in  the  atmosphere.  Keir,  (1777,)  named  it  lime 
gas.  Bucquet,  (1773,)  called  it  chalk  gas.  Morveau, 
(1782)  called  it  nephitique  acide—ioaX  acid — and  its  combi- 
nations he  called  mephites,  as  the  mephite  of  lime,  mephite 
of  magnesia — carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  It  was  of- 
ten confounded  with  another  gaseous  substance,  about  which 
nothing  was  definitely  known,  viz  :  nitrogen. 

Finally,  in  1781,  Lavoiser  in  a  memoir  before  the  Paris 
academy,  gave  its  constitution,  and  named  it  acide  carboni- 
quc,  or  carbonic  acid. 

In  1771,  '72,  '73  and  '74,  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of 
the  element  oxygon,  was,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  to  the  consideration  of  it  lead  Lavoiser  to 
a  more  careful  examination  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  in  the 
memoir  already  noticed,  he  considered  the  fixed  air  a  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  ordinary  coal,  or  carbon.  In  1783  he 
published  an  analysis  of  it,  giving  the  amount  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  it  contained.  (The  analysis  was  far  from  cor- 
rect, but  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  that  finally  established 
the  amount  of  each.) 

To  follow  out  the  history  in  detail,  would  lead  us  entirely 
away  from  the  subject  of  lime.  We  have  traced  limestone 
till  we  find  its  investigators  examining  its  carbonic  acid,  and 
now  we  have  arrived  at  the  period  at  which  this  is  found  to 
be  a  compound  body,  and  the  history  of  its  oxygen  and  car- 
bon present  separate  themes,  which,  perchance,  the  farmer, 
for  whom  we  have  endeavored  to  write,  might  deem  tedious. 

To  return.  Carbonic  acid  was  known  only  as  a  gas  from 
the  time  of  Black,  (1755,)  up  to  that  of  the  world-renowned 
English  philosopher,  Dr.  Farady,  of  the  present  day.  In 
1823,  this  man,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  submitted  the 
gas  to  an  enormous  pressure,  and  found  that  at  32  degrees, 
with  a  pressure  of  640  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  it  became  a 
transparent,  mobile  fluid;  and  in  1835,  Thilorier  succeeded 
in  solidifying  it  when  it  had  the  appearance  of  silky  asbes- 
tos. By  the  evaporation  of  this  body,  the  most  intense  de- 
gree of  cold  known  is  produced,  being  about  175  degrees 
below  zero. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  combinations  with  other  bo- 
dies of  this  acid  and  its  elements — about  which  nothing  was 
known   one  hundred   years   ago— that   are    now   definitely 


known  to  chemists,  would  require  a  small  volume  of  names, 
wl'.ich,  for  the  present,  may  be  omitted,  while  we  proceed  to 
follow  up  tic  subject  of  lime.  From  the  discovery  of  Black 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  caustic  lime  was 
considered  as  a  simple,  elementary  body,  but  by  the  investi- 
gation of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at  this  period,  it  was  proved 
to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen,  and  a  raetalic  substance — cal- 
cium. And  thus  our  knowledge  stands  at  the  present  time  : 
that  carbonate  of  lime,  or  limestone,  consists  of  caustic  limo 
and  carbonic  acid — making  pure  limestone.  The  first  con- 
sisting of  calcium  and  oxygen,  the  last  of  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen. • 

Mineralogists  distinguish  two  difi'erent  kinds  of  pure  lime- 
stone, dependant  upon  dilference  of  chrystaline  form.  They 
are  calcite  or  calcarious  spar,  in  Rhombohedal  form,  and 
Arragonite,  of  prismetic  (Primitive)  form.  This  difierence 
was  noted  by  Werner,  in  1788,  and  later,  Hauy,  a  great  min- 
eralogist, showed  that  the  two  forms  were  totally  difi'erent, 
indicating,  as  was  then  thought,  a  difference  of  composition. 
In  the  same  year,  Klaproth  showed  that  the  composition  of 
arragonite  was  identical  with  that  of  calcite.  Kirvin,  1794, 
suggested  that  the  diS"erence  in  form  was  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  strontium  in  arragonite,  but  Vauquelin,  1803,  Buc- 
holz,  1804,  Thenard,  1806,  Biost,  1807,  and  Stromeyer,  1813. 
all  sought  in  vain  to  find  the  strontium;  but  it  remained  for 
G.  Rose,  in  1839,  to  show  that  the  different  forms  assumed 
by  the  chrystals,  was  owing  to  the  difiereut  temperatures  at 
which  they  were  ehrystalized. 

We  shall  draw  this  subject  to  a  close  in  the  next  article, 
with  a  few  remarks  upon  some  other  compounds  of  lime  and 
their  relations  to  agriculture,  after  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  winter  will  be  over,  and  wo  can  consider  some  subjects 
more  closely  connected  with  this  part  of  the  agricultural 
world.  The  winter  set  in  cold,  but  about  the  1st  of  January 
it  moderated,  and  was  very  warm  and  pleasant  nearly  all 
the  month.  Now  it  is  a  little  colder,  and  we  have  some 
snow.  Yours,  Ac,  E.  P. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

TEEES. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  necessarj'  oflBces  (duties) 
of  a  farmer's  paper  is  to  expose  and  correct  the  many  gross 
errors,  which  gain  prevalence  in  regard  to  various  depart- 
ments of  culture ;  for  some  of  these  errors  occasion  sad 
waste  of  money,  time,  care  and  enjoyment,  and  being  often 
tenaciously  held  to,  even  experience  itself  can  seldom  reach 
or  lift  the  veil  that  hides  the  truth.  Thus,  it  is  said  to  be 
impossible  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands  to  feed  oats  to  horses — they  are  too  well  as- 
sured  that  they  are  unwholesome,  if  not  poisonous! 

One  wrong  and  mischief  woi-king  opinion  held  by  a  ma- 
jority of  persons  who  plant  trees  for  the  first  time,  is  :  That 
having  been  accustomed  to  admire  trees  in  the  woods,  which 
have  grown  up  in  each  other's  shade,  with  long  clean  stems, 
handsome  and  well  adapted  for  making  rails  or  boards, 
therefore  a  nursery  fruit  tree,  to  be  handsome,  must  have  a 
similar  form,  as  if  its  stem,  too,  is  to  be  used,  forgetful  of 
this  essential  difference  between  the  two,  that  on  the  timber 
tree  the  fewer  brunchen  the  better,  but  on  the  fruit  tree  the 
branches  are  the  valuable  and  jiroductire  part,  and  the  stem 
is  only  serviceable  as  a  pillar,  firm  enough  to  support  the 
branches,  and  as  a  collection  of  sap-pipes  competent  to  carry 
up  sap  enough  to  supply  every  branch,  leaf  and  fruit  through 
the  driest  weather. 

The  planter,  with  rail  timber  in  his  eye,  does  not  like  a 
fruit  tree  with  a  strong,  rugged,  tapering  stem,  especially  if 
it  is  scarred  with  the  marks  of  branchlets  which  have  been 
loft  on  to  increase  its  size  and  strength,  and  afterwards  re- 
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moved  ;  or  if  it  set  with  "?purs,"  the  rather  rough  looking 
marks  of  fruitfnincss ;  but  he  is  delighted  with  trees  that, 
by  growing  elosolv  in  a  nursery  and  early  disbudding,  have 
run  up  in  each  other's  shade  just  as  slim  and  clean  as  plants 
in  dense  woods.  There  may  be  some  "spinal  curvature," — a 
drooping  of  the  head,  but  it  can  be  straightened — the  trees 
are  just  the  thing,  and  when  set  out  look  quite  imposing. 
Such  trees  never  protper  in  the  orchard.  The  delicate  nar- 
row-cheated dandy  might  aa  well  be  exposed  to  the  hard- 
ships oi"  backwoods'  life,  and  expected  to  "subdue  the  wild" 
as  that  the  slender,  few  piped,  thin  barked,  high  stemmed 
tree  should  bo  expected  to  withstand  the  storms,  or  make  the 
wide  luxuriant  top  that  alone  can  bear  a  crop  of  fine  fruit. 
Any  experienced  orchardist  or  nurseryman  will  witness  that 
the  only  way  to  make  anything  of  such  trees  is  to  cut  their 
useless  stems  down  to  the  ground,  then,  provided  the  roots 
are  good,  and  the  tree  has  room  and  proper  culture,  it  may 
bo  of  some  v.alue  in  course  of  time.  But  as  a  general  thing, 
such  trees  are  worth  about  as  much  for  planting  as  the  tops 
of  the  White  mounUiins  are  for  farming. 

Another  common  opinion  is  that  lanje  trees  are  better  for 
planting  than  small  ones.  [It  is  hard  to  guess  what  a  wri- 
ter means  by  vaguely  saying  "a  large  tree."  A  largo  plum 
tree  would  be  but  a  small  apple  tree,  and  a  large  dwarf  pear 
would  be  but  small  as  a  cherry:  and  a  large  apple  tree  of 
.such  sorts  as  the  Summer  Rose,  Early  Joe,  Pearmain,  or 
Newtown  Pippin,  would  be  quite  a  small  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Baldwin  or  Fallenwalder.]  A  farmer  once  re- 
marked to  me  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
planting  large  trees,  for  what  were  largest  when  he  planted 
eight  or  ten  years  before  were  largest  yet,  and  he  pointed  to 
some  trees  of  Pennock  apple,  Summer  bon  Cretien  pear,  and 
market  plums  as  examples.  But  these  sorts  will  outgrow 
others  anywhere,  and  will  extend  further  in  one  year  than 
many  sorts  far  superior  to  them  will  in  three  or  four.  In  the 
case  just  referred  to  tlie  amount  and  quality  of  fruit  were  in 
favor  of  other  trees. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  planting  large  trees 
are  practically  about  as  follows  : 

The  nurseryman  knows  that  in  setting  out  smoll  plants  he 
is  certain  of  complete  success  with  usu.al  care.  If  he  plants 
larger  stalks  he  must  take  proportionably  greater  and  greater 
pains,  until  he  reaches  a  degree  of  size  (usually  that  of  a 
plant  which  has  borne  one  or  two  crops  of  fruit,)  beyond 
which  the  operation  is  uncertain,  and  in  many  cases  hope- 
less of  life,  and  much  more  of  fruitfulness. 

Repeated  transplantations  in  the  nurser}',  with  a  pruning 
liaek  of  the  roots  eafch  time,  greatly  relieves  the  ha^.ard  at- 
tending the  removal  of  large  trees;  but  this  must  be  skil- 
fully and  carefully  done,  with  much  pains  to  avoid  causing 
too  great  a  check  in  the  growth  during  any  one  season,  or 
the  sap-pipes  will  become  choked  or  their  nice  valves  decay- 
ed. Of  course  the  trouble  and  time  involved  will  be  great 
compared  with  the  original  value  of  the  tree,  and  its  life 
must  be  inevitably  abridged  to  some  extent:  but  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  very  strong  growing  sorts  will  be  increased,  and 
their  real  value  enhanced  by  this  course.  In  the  final  plant- 
ing out  of  such  trees  they  should  be  under  the  eye  of  a  skil- 
ful gardener  or  amateur,  who  will  care  for  them  as  a  mother 
for  a  child,  especially  during  the  drouths  of  August, 

AVe  caflnot  expect  every  man  who  plants  an  orchard,  and 
who  has  also  "other  fish  to  fry,"  to  be  able  to  give  the  close 
and  intelligent  attention  of  the  amateur.  Such  planters  will 
do  best  to  select  trees  five  to  seven  feet  high,  well  branched, 
with  stiff,  firm  stems,  showing  a  healthy,  ripe,  moderatelj' 
vigorous  growth,  and,  if  early  fruiting  is  desired,  many 
short  spurs.  Such  trees,  properly  planted  and  duly  cultiva- 
ted  and  protected,  are  sure  to   give  satisfaction,  and    will 


yield  fruit  soon  and  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  continue  fruit- 
ful till  a  future  generation  shall  rise  and  bless  the  hand  that 
planted  them. 

Mr.  Elder  says  in  your  April  number  that  nurserymen 
advise  the  planting  of  small  trees  when  they  know  that  largo 
trees  are  best.  If  nurserj'men  deserve  any  imputation  of  the 
kind  I  should  think  they  would  be  rather  chargeable  with 
unjustifiable  efforts  to  get  their  large  trees  off  their  hands, 
for  it  is  obviousl}'  their  interest  to  dispose  of  such  first,  be- 
fore they  become  too  large  or  inconvenient  for  safe  remo- 
val. 

"Doctors  disagree"  on  man}'  points.  Mr.  Meehan,  who 
is,  like  Mr.  Elder,  a  head  gardener,  advises  particularly,  in 
his  late  work  on  trees,  that  the  following*  among  others 
should  be  set  out  at  an  early  age ;  as  of  the  beech  he  says, 
"for  permanent  situations  a  two  year  old  plant  is  better  than 
an  older  one ;"  and  such  advice  is  universally  given  by  the 
best  authorities.  .  WM.  G.  WARING. 

Boalsburg,  Pa.,  April  11,  1864. 

■•■■Hickory,  ehesuut,  beech,  hornbeam,  persimmoD,  Labur- 
num, magnolia,  tulip  tree,  sour  gum  and  white  walnut. 


For  the  Farm  .Tournal. 

Wheat  and  Cheat  and  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  following  fact,  th(nigh  rather  old,  was 
called  to  mind  by  reading  in  the  April  number  of  your  Jour- 
nal, an  article  headed  "Wheat  vs.  Cheat  Again."  If  you 
think  it  worthy  of  notice  it  is  at  ycur  disposal : 

In  the  summer  of  'S6,  while  cutting  wheat  on  the  Spring 
Mount  farm,  in  Lyken's  valley,  Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  in  a 
field  where  oats  and  spring  wheat  grew  side  by  side,  I  found 
in  a  growing  state  a  head  of  wheat  with  four  large  plump 
grains  of  oats  growing  together  out  of  the  side  of  the  wheat 
head.  I  was  but  a  boy  then,  and  did  not  know  where  to  de- 
posit the  curiosity  for  the  benefit  of  science,  (we  had  nottho 
Farm  Journal  at  that  time,)  so  I  cut  it  off  carefully,  dried 
it  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  where  I  preserved  it  for  several 
years,  showing  it  to  a  number  of  persons,  until  at  last  the 
oats  fell  from  the  head,  and  the  whole  was  cast  away  as  no 
longer  a  curiosity. 

Mr.  Gundy  may  perhaps  suspect  this  also  of  being  a 
fraud.  If  so  it  was  not  called  forth  by  any  $100  reward  ; 
but,  unprovoked  and  unlocked  for,  was  gratuitously  com- 
mitted by  D.ame  Nature  herself.  Having,  as  I  stated  above, 
found  the  head  in  a  growing  state  and  cut  it  myself  from  the 
parent  stalk,  I  am  willing  at  any  time  to  be  qualified  that  it 
was  the  work  of  nature. 

I  do  not  mention  this  circumstance  to  frighten  my  fellow 
.agriculturists  into  the  idea  that  their  icheat  will  all  turn  into 
octtn.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  freak  of  n.ature,  and  one  in 
which  I  presume  she  does  not  often  indulge.  I  give  it  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  should  Prof.  Mupes,  or  Prof, 
any  body  else,  ever  succeed  in  producing  cheat  and  wheat 
upon  the  same  stalk,  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  proof 
positive  that  wheat  turns  to  cheat,  or  cheat  to  wheat. 

My  motto  is  clean  seed  upon  clean  soil,  and  a  clean  har- 
vest may  bo  looked  for.  Firm  in  this  belief  I  have  sowed 
in  my  garden  a  small  patch  of  wheat,  v/hich  one  of  my 
neighbors,  a  transmutationist,  has  undertaken  to  turn  into 
cheat,  for  which  service  he  is  to  receive  my  whole  farm  and 
stock  when  the  job  is  completed.  Would  not  some  of  jour 
subscribers  add  one  or  two  more  farms  to  his  reward.  They 
will  be  dearly  earned.  Yours  respectfully, 

Moss  Grove,  April  14, 1854.    FRANCIS  SCHREINER. 


Mn.  Darm.xgtov  : — The  farmer  who  takes  care  of  his 
health,  his  family  and  his  farm,  and  subscribes  for  the 
Farm  Journal,  is  sure  to  prosper.  S. 
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HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

We  continue  from  last  number  ii  jseries  of  cuts  repre- 
senting the  most  approved  horticultural  implements  in 
\;sc.  They  are  generally  made  light  and  strong,  of  the 
best  materials,  and  will  enable  any  one  having  occasion 
to  use  them  to  do  more  work  in  a  given  time,  and  with 
less  fatigue,  than  with  the  old,  heavy,  clumsy  contrap- 
tions fast  going  out  of  use. 


FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 

Fig.  1  is  a  Fruit  Gatherer,  intended  for  gathering 
fruits  from  branches  which  cannot  easily  be  reached  by 
other  means,  and  would  be  injured  by  falling  to  the 
ground.  It  consists  of  a  canvas  bag  suspended  below  a 
forked  iron,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  handle.  The 
iron  fork  is  placed  across  the  stem  of  the  fruit,  when  by 
a  slight  pull  it  is  toi'n  from  the  limb,  and  deposited  in 
the  canva.s  bag. 

Fig.  2  is  used  for  cutting  grass  in  yards,  &c.  Any 
one  residing  in  towns  or  villages  where  scythes  are  not 
at  hand,  will  find  them  almost  indispensable  ;  and  even 
at  farm  houses,  the  cai-eful  matron  after  once  viewing 
the  damage  done  by  the  scythe  to  her  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery, to  say  nothing  of  the  uneven  manner  her  grass  has 
been  trimmed,  would  do  well  to  request  her  mate  to  pro- 
cui-e  a  grass  hook  for  future  use. 


FIG.  3. 


Fig.  3,  Sliding  Pruning  Shears. — These  differ  from  the 
last  in  having  a  movable  motion  for  one  of  the  blades,  by 
which  a  draw  or  sliding  cut,  instead  of  a  crushing  cut, 
is  made,  leaving  the  section  of  the  part  attached  to  the 
tree  smooth. 


FIG,  4.  FIG.  5. 

Fig.  4  is  strongly  made,  with  long  wood  handles,  and 
is  used  for  cutting  large  branches  from  trees,  shrubbery, 
&c. 

Fig.  5,  The  Vine  Scissors,  are  uaed  for  thinning  out 
grapes,  when  they  have  set  too  close  in  the  bunch  ;  also 
for  removing  superfluous  leaves,  twigs,  &c. 


FIG.  6. 
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Fig.  6  represents  a  Garden  Roller.  These  are  made 
in  one,  two  and  three  sections,  and  of  diflferent  diame- 
ters, varying  from  15  to  28  inches. 


FIG.  7  FIG.  8. 

Fig.  7,  Grass  Edging  or  Border  Shears,  are  chiefly  used 
for  trimming  the  grass  borders  of  walks,  and  carriage 
roads  through  lawns,  the  sides  of  box  and  grass  edgings, 
&c. 

Fig.  8,  Grass  Edging  or  Border  Shears,  without  wheels, 
differing  slightly  in  shape  from  Fig.  3. 


FIG.  9. 

Fig.  9  represents  a  Garden  Vase,  made  of  cast  iron; 
handsomely  ornamented  and  painted,  so  as  to  represent 
carved  stone  vases.  They  are  intended  as  ornaments 
for  yards,  gardens,  &c.,  and  are  of  various  sires  and 
patterns.  No  handsome  yard  is  complete  without  one  or 
more  of  these  vase,s. 

12 


Fig.  10,  Small  Seed  Sower. — This  cut  represents  a  small 
hand  drill  for  sowing  garden  seeds.  For  those  who  cul- 
tivate vegetables  to  any  extcat,  this  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable. It  is  so  constituted  that  it  opens  the  drill, 
drops  the  seed,  covers  it,  and  rolls  it  at  one  opera- 
tion. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
Farm. — Where  a  sufficiency  of  potatoes  have  not  been 
planted  already,  the  planting  may  be  continued  this 
month.  The  corn  crop  now  requires  particular  atten- 
tion, and  its  early  growth  should  be  stimulated  as  much 
as  possible.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  a  compost  of  gu- 
ano and  plaster  of  Paris,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  soil 
to  prevent  its  caustic  effect,  or  poudrette,  should  be  applied 
to  each  hill  and  well  stirred  in.  The  cultivator  should 
be  kept  at  work  till  harvest  time,  but  the  plow  kept 
away.  The  cut  worm  will  soon  be  active  cool  mornings 
and  in  damp  cloudy  weather.  Fall  plowing,  or  a  dress- 
ing of  five  or  six  bushels  Of  salt  to  the  acre,  before 
planting,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  preventive.  When 
these  have  been  omitted  the  cultivation  and  stimulants 
should  be  even  more  thorough  so  as  to  push  it  forward. 
Carrots  and  beets  may  still  be  planted  in  rich,  deep  soil, 
and  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Ruta  Bagas  will  do 
for  a  month  later.  Put  in  corn  for  fodder,  without  fail, 
when  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  a  short  crop  of  hay. 
Plaster  should  be  sown  occasionally  over  barnyard,  hog 
pen  and  stables,  as  it  prevent,s  the  escape  of  the  ammo- 
nia. Place  lumps  of  rock  salt  in  fields,  so  that  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses  may  have  access  to  them  at  pleasure.  Latter 
part  of  this  month,  hay,  particularly  where  clover  pre- 
dominates, may  be  cut.  Ilay  should  not  be  stirred  often 
in  the  field,  as  its  quality  is  injured  by  too  much  drying. 
Salt  spread  over  the  mow  prevents  danger  from  heating. 
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A  good  V  volving  horde  rake  will  render  Imnd  rakes  en- 
tii-ely  unnecessary,  and  save  time  and  labor.  Should 
wages  continue  as  high  as  at  present,  tliose  who  have 
much  grass  to  cut  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  procure 
mowing  machines. 

Fruit  Ouchard. — This  month  and  beginning  of  next 
is  the  tune  for  regulating  the  heads  of  fruit  trees,  by 
pinching  off  the  terminal  bud,  or  shortening-in  process. 
The  shape  of  trees  is  thus  under  perfect  control.  Thin 
out  the  fruit  where  too  abundant.  Mulch  the  surface  of 
ground  under  trees  to  keep  it  damp.  Give  attention  to 
caterpillars.  Save  your  plums  from  the  curculio,  by 
striking  the  tree  suddenly  with  heavy  blows  with  a  mal- 
let (taking  care  not  to  bruise  the  bark),  every  morning, 
and  catch  tliem  beneath  in  sheets  spread  for  the  purpose. 
Try  "the  little  Turk,"  with  the  coating  of  white  wash, 
appled  to  the  fruit  through  a  syringe,  or  dusting  the  tree 
with  air  slacked  lime.  One  of  our  friends  near  West 
Chester  has  succeeded  well  for  two  or  three  seasons  with 
these  remedies.  Such  fine  fruit  is  well  worthy  the  trou- 
ble of  repeating  the  application  for  a  few  times.  The 
peacli  borer  also  requires  close  attention  this  month,  and 
cutting  into  his  hiding  place  in  the  bark  just  below  the 
surface  df  the  ground.  Thin  out  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants, wliere  the  bushes  are  too  much  loaded,  and  cover 
the  ground  with  salted  hay  to  prevent  mildew.  Prune 
grape  vines  where  needed.  The  productiveness  of 
strawberry  beds  may  be  increased  by  an  occasional  wat- 
ering between  the  rows  if  the  weather  should  be  dry. 
Wash  the  bark  of  trees  if  not  already  done.  If  of  slug- 
gish growth,  dig  in  well  rotted  manure,  or  guano.  If 
any  symptoms  of  blight  appear  in  pear  trees,  use  the 
knife  immediately,  and  cut  off  below  the  part  affect- 
ed. 

Vegetable  Garden. — Alost  of  the  earlj'  crops  of  let- 
tuce, radishes,  spinach,  &c.,  being  now  past,  the  ground 
should  be  cleared  and  pi-epared  for  late  beets  and  car- 
rots. Take  advantage  of  moist  days  for  planting  out 
succession  crops  of  cabages.  These  may  occupy  ground 
in  the  paths  of  onion  beds.  Water  cauliflowers  in  dry 
weather,  and  draw  up  earth  to  stems.  Such  as  are  ad- 
vanced in  flower  should  have  the  leaves  bent  down  over 
tliem  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  rain.  Thin  out 
beets,  carrots  and  parsnips.  Stir  frequently  and  deeply 
with  the  hoe,  and  keep  down  all  weeds.  Kidney  beans 
may  be  planted,  and  beet  seed.  Re-sow  such  seeds  of 
brocoli,  cauliflower  and  cabbage  as  have  missed.  Celery 
plants  that  have  arrived  at  sufficient  size  should  be 
planted  out  for  early  crop.  Dig  a  trench  spade  deep, 
laying  the  earth  equally  on  each  side,  and  fill  in  bottom 
about  three  inches  deep  of  well  rotted  manure,  incorpo- 
rating it  well  with  the  soil.  Cut  off  the  tops  of  plants, 
and  also  ends  of  roots,  before  setting  out,  and  then  plant 
six  inches  apart.  Water  well  as  soon  as  planted,  and 
shade  with  boards  laid  on  sticks  across  the  trench  till 
growth  is  established.  Earth  up  in  a  dry  time  as  the 
plants  continue  growing,  and  avoid  covering  the  heart, 
repeating  it  every  two  weeks  till  sufficiently  blanched. 
Cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins,  squashes,  okra,  peas  and 
corn  may  still  be  planted.  Set  out  sweet  potatoe  sprouts 
in  rows,  four  feet  apart,  in  rich  light  soil,  and  keep  clear 
of  weeds  till  vines  cover  the  ground.  A  small  quantity 
of  turnip  seed  should  be  sown  this  month  for  early  au- 


tumn use.  Plant  out  the  balance  of  tomato,  egg  plants 
and  pepper,  also  pot  and  other  herbs  from  seed  bed. 
Herbs  for  drying  should  be  gathered  as  they  are  begin- 
ning to  come  into  flov/er,  and  laid  in  the  shade  so  as  to 
dry  gradually. 

Flower  Garden. — Continue  the  directions  given  last 
month.  JIow  grass  plots  and  follow  with  the  roller. 
Secure  the  young  shoots  of  roses  and  floweiing  plants  to 
stakes  or  main  branches,  to  prevent  being  broken  with 
the  wind.  Tliis  gives  them  a  good  shape,  and  they  will 
flower  better  for  it.  Hoe  and  rake  flower  beds  and 
walks  frequently.  It  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  a 
flower  garden.  Transplant  annuals  in  damp  weather, 
and  sow  again  for  late  blooming.  Gi-eenhouse  plants 
generally  may  be  planted  out  this  month.  Continue  to 
plant  dahlias.  Drive  a  strong  stake  down  firmly  beside 
each  one,  and  secure  it  safely  to  prevent  being  broken 
with  the  wind.  Tuberoses  and  gladiolus  may  still  be 
planted.  Tulips  and  hyacinths  are  improved  by  being 
lifted  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  replanted  in  fresh 
soil,  or  the  old  one  enriched,  observing  after  lifting  to 
stow  away  in  a  dry  airy  place,  and  plant  again  in  the 
fall.  Bulbs  should  be  lilted  when  the  tops  have  decay- 
ed. 


AGRICULTURAL  GLEANINGS. 

[A  friend  of  ours — an  intelligent  and  successful  far- 
mer— has  been  in  the  habit,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
of  jotting  down  in  his  note  book  every  f;ict  that  he  came 
across,  whether  by  reading,  conversation  or  otherAviae, 
that  appeared  to  him  as  likely  to  be  useful  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  either  as  a  matter  of  reference,  experiment  or 
comparison,  in  the  practical  operations  of  his  farm. 
The  habit  is  a  good  one,  and  well  worthy  of  imitation 
by  every  farmer.  We  select  from  our  friend's  note  book, 
which  he  has  kindly  lent  us  for  the  purpose,  a  few  of 
his  gleanings,  and  will  continue  them  in  future  numbers 
of  the  Journal:] 

Select  the  largest  and  flattest  onions  and  the  largest 
potatoes  for  seed,  or  the  crop  will  degenerate. 

Seeds  when  not  sufficiently  ripe  will  swim,  when  ripe 
will  fall  to  the  bottom — a  fact  said  to  hold  good  with  all 
seeds. 

Vermin  on  cattle  .are  effectually  destroyed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  Scotch  snuff  and  train  oil,  rubbed  along  the  back 
and  neck. 

Horse  Medicine. — To  give  them  a  good  coat,  take 
swelling  from  their  legs  and  put  them  in  good  condition. 
One  lb.  of  nitre,  ^  lb.  of  flour  brimstone  mixed  with 
molasses,  and  made  in  balls  the  size  of  a  hen  egg,  one 
given  each  day  till  all  is  taken.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
best  medicine  (for  what  it  is  intended)  that  ever  was 
given  to  a  horse. 

Bruises  and  Sprains. — Dissolve  one  oz.  of  camphor 
in  8  oz.  spirits  of  wine,  then  add  1  oz.  oil  of  turpentine, 
1  oz.  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  ^  oz.  oil  of  origanum,  one 
table  spoonful  of  laudanum,  well  rubbed  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  each  time,  4  times  a  day.  The  effect  is  very 
great. 

Gate  Posts. — That  part  which  goes  in  the  ground 
should  be  charred  or  prepared  by  tar  or  pitch.  Posts 
will  last  longer  if  their  natural  position  be  reversed, 
that  is,  the  top  end  of  the  wood  put  in  the  ground.     The 
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top  of  tlie  post  should  be  sawed  sloping,  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees,  and  have  a  board  nailed  on  it  about 
two  inches  broader  and  longer  than  the  square  of  the 
post. 

Gates  sliould  be  barred  from  eight  to  nine  feet  long 
and  from  four  to  five  feet  high.  In  order  to  hang  them 
to  shut  well  when  the  post  is  in  a  true  perpendicular, 
draw  a  plum  line  on  it;  on  this  line,  at  a  suitable  height, 
ti.N.  the  top  hinge  to  project  three  inches  and  a  half  from 
the  post,  the  lower  hinge  is  to  be  put  IJ  inches  to  one 
side  of  the  perpendicular  line,  and  to  project  two  inches 
from  the  post. 

Pastuue. — Elevated  dry  land  is  best  for  bi-eediug 
sheep,  low  fat  land  for  fattening  cattle.  Old  pastures 
are  best  for  fattening  stock,  while  new  lays  are  more 
fitted  to  feeding  young  store  cattle.  Nothing  improves 
pasture  land  more  than  a  judicious  top  dressing  of  lime, 
lime  compost,  artificial  marl,  well  rotted  dung  or  the 
compost  of  urine  and  dirt. 

Rolling  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring  at  j^roper 
intervals  is  a  benefit.  As  clover  strikes  root  from  every 
branch  in  contact  with  the  ground,  it  will  produce  a  fine 
thick  sward  that  will  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  pas- 
ture, and  flourish  among  the  most  parching  droughts. 

Ti.ME  OK  TiRMNG  TO  PASTURE. — When  Cattle  are 
turned  early  to  pasture  they  eat  off  the  central  stems  of 
the  plants,  on  which  they  shoot  out  new  leaves  around 
the  first  joint  of  the  stems;  when  left  late  the  pasture  is 
more  coarse  and  does  not  reproduce  so  well.  The  time 
for  turning  on  clover  is  when  it  is  about  shoe  top  high. 

Meadow. — No  land  will  make  good  meadow  unless  it 
be  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  roots  of  grass  to  run 
down  out  of  the  reach  of  summer  heats,  and  also  suffi- 
ciently retentive  to  hold  water  long  enough  to  produce 
fermentations,  together  with  such  an  absorbent  substra- 
tum as  will  drain  it  before  putrefaction  takes  place,  and 
if  it  be  not  so  by  nature  it  must  be  rendered  so  by 
art. 

A  Table  to  tell  the  number  of  loads  of  manure  for  an 
acre  at  certain  distances,  and  so  many  heaps  to  the 
load  : 

Number  of  Loads  per  Acre. 

8 
24 
20 
16 
14 
12 
10 
9 

Explanation  of  the  first  two  rows  of  figures  in  the 
preceding  table  :  The  number  of  heaps  of  one  load  each 
laid  at  five  yards  distance  from  each  other  is  193  loads 
per  acre,  at  two  heaps  to  a  load  96,  at  three  heaps  to  a 
load  G4,  at  four  48,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  each  of  the 
following  rows  read  in  a  similar  manner. 


No.  of  heaps 

to  a 

load. 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

At  0  yards  d 

striuco, 

19:? 

96 

64 

48 

38 

32 

27 

At  5.V  yards 

do 

160 

80 

53 

40 

32 

26 

23 

At  6  yards 

do 

134 

67 

44 

33 

26 

22 

19 

At  GV  yards 

do 

114 

57 

38 

28 

22 

19 

16 

At  7  yards 

do 

98 

49 

32 

24 

19 

16 

14 

At  7i  yards 

do 

86 

43 

28 

21 

17 

14 

12 

At  8  yards 

do 

75 

.•37 

25 

18 

15 

12 

10 

IMPROVED  FARMING. 
One  of  our  correspondents  having  taken  in  hand  the 
subject  of  "High  Farming,"  we  have  a  few  words  to  say 
appropriate  to  the  season  on  "Improved  Farming." 
.'VTiother  branch  of  the  subject  may  well  be  styled  "Low 
Farming,"  and  which  we  may  advert  to  at  another  time. 
Improved  Farming  may  be  defined  to  be  that  system  of 
cultivation,  which   extracts   from   the   soil   the   largest 


amount  of  production,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the 
least  outlay  of  money  and  labor. 

We  have  always  endeavored  to  avoid  recommending  to 
our  readers  the  adoption  of  new  theories,  however  plau- 
sible in  appearance,  which  would  tend  to  lead  them  into 
unproductive  outlays,  and  are  more  suitable  to  the  ama- 
teur than  the  practical  fai-mer.  We  would  not  adoj't 
every  new  ism  or  ology  or  pathy  that  is  brought  up  ; 
neither  should  we  reject  every  innovation  on  our  estab- 
lished systems.  Either  extreme  is  to  be  equally  avoid- 
ed, and  to  adopt  or  reject  indiscriminately  is  as  rational 
as  the  position  of  the  politician,  who  defined  his  posi- 
tion as  one  "favorable  to  all  the  great  questions  of  the 
day." 

There  are  certain  improvements  we  would  ui-gently 
bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  having  passed 
through  the  necessary  ordeal  of  a  full  trial  by  practical 
experiments,  and  which  can  be  recommended  without 
the  least  hesitation.  That  they  are  but  sloivly  working 
their  way  to  favor  is  but  evidence  of  the  prudent  hesita- 
tion, which  all  those  who  earn  their  bread  l)y  hard  labor 
do  and  should  feel  before  abondoning  old  and  well  tried 
systems. 

From  otir  own  experience  and  observation,  the  follow- 
ing comprise  some  important  improvements  in  farm 
management,  attention  to  which  is  more  or  less  neglect- 
ed, and  will  be  found  highly  profitable.  They  may  be 
considered  a  kind  of  synopsis  of  improved  farming: 

1 .  Corn  sown  for  fodder. 

2.  Root  culture. 

3.  Deep  plowing  and  subsoiling. 

4.  Proper  management  of  manures. 

5.  Proper  application  of  manures. 
G.  More  attention  to  fruit  culture. 

7.  Greater  use  of  improved  and  labor  saving  implements. 

8.  The  keep  always  of  the  best  stock  of  all  kinds. 

By  the  time  this  number  reaches  our  readers,  it  will 
be  the  proper  time  for  sowing  corn  for  fodder.  Ilay  is 
increasing  highly  every  year.  The  great  increase  of 
railroad  facilities  enables  the  fanners  to  pack  and  for- 
ward it  to  the  large  cites  to  very  great  pj"ofit.  To  sell 
off  a  crop  of  hay  will  impoverish  a  field  less  than  a  crop 
of  grain.  The  exhaustion  of  a  soil  is  a  general  term, 
often  used  without  a  precise  meaning.  Different  crops 
exhaust  a  soil  of  different  constituents,  and  it  is  the 
succession  of  the  same  crops  which  may  be  said  truly  to 
exhaust  the  soil.  If  a  good  substitute  exists  for  the 
consumption  of  hay  on  the  farm,  and  of  a  less  mer- 
chantable article,  more  hay  can  be  sold  and  more  profit 
obtained. 

It  may  be  safely  assei-ted  that  on  an  acre  of  corn  fod- 
dei',  properly  cured  and  cut  by  a  machine,  more  nutri- 
ment is  obtained  for  stock  through  the  winter  than  at 
least  four  acres  of  hay.  AVe  believe  it  would  enable  the 
farmer  to  keep  better  four  times  the  amount  of  stock 
than  could  be  kept  on  one  acre  of  hay.  To  those  who 
doubt  this,  we  say  try  one  acre  or  half  an  acre.  Some 
disappointment  has  ensued  to  those  who  have  tried  sown 
corn  fodder,  for  bad  management,  not  only  in  preparing 
the  ground,  but  also  the  manner  of  seeding  and  curing. 
It  should  never  be  sown  broadcast,  but  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  previously  marked  out  with  the  plow.  Plow 
well  and  deeply,  manure  heavily,  pulverize  thoroughly. 
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and  sow  at  the  rate  of  three  to  three  and  a  half  bushels 
to  the  acre.  A  couple  of  men  can  go  over  in  this  way 
six  or  seven  acres  per  day.  The  covei  ing  may  be  done 
with  a  harrow  run  lengthwise  of  the  row.  We  will 
speak  of  curing  it  hereafter.  In  a  dry  season  and  short 
pasture,  green  fodder  is  a  most  excellent  substitute  for 
grass,  and  some  of  it  should  be  sown  for  this  purpose, 
independent  of  a  supply  for  winter  feeding.  We  have 
known  milch  cows  to  increase  greatly  in  their  milk  when 
fed  with  it  as  a  change  from  even  the  best  pasture.  We 
see  asserted  in  some  of  the  papers  that  cows  in  calf  re- 
quire rest,  and  should  not  be  milked  too  near  the  time  of 
calving  for  fear  of  injuring  the  foetus.  The  phosphates 
in  the  milk  should  be  reserved  to  form  bone  in  the  calf. 
This  is  all  nonsense.  In  our  dairy  if  a  cow  don't  milk 
up  to  within  a  month  of  calving  with  proper  food,  such 
as  corn  fodder  and  roots,  she  goes  to  the  butcher,  unless 
possessed  of  some  venj  eztraordinanj  countei'balaucing 
properties. 

2d — Root  Crops. — AVe  have  no  idea  roots  will  ever  be 
in  this  country  an  entire  substitute  for  Indian  corn,  or 
that  they  can  supersede  the  latter  for  fattening  animals. 
To  claim  too  much  for  any  new  method  often  retards  its 
introduction  more  than  to  claim  too  little.  AVhat  we 
claim  for  roots  is  that  they  are  an  invaluable  adjunct  for 
winter  feeding,  milk  to  a  much  later  period  than  they 
otherwise  would  go,  improve  the  quality  of  buttei',  and 
promote  the  health  and  thrift  of  stock  cattle,  cows, 
horses  and  sheep.  Like  corn  fodder  a  crop  of  roots  is 
not  exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  when  well  cultivated 
leaves  it  in  fine  condition. 

The  first  of  June  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  sugar 
beets  or  mangel  wurzel,  and  the  first  of  July  for  ruta 
bagas.  Of  the  former  we  raised  one  season  1500  bush- 
els and  fed  them  with  great  advantage.  The  seed 
tihould  be  soaked  a  couple  of  days  previous  to  planting, 
so  as  t-o  germinate  rapidly.  The  rows  should  be  not  less 
than  three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
the  horse  and  cultivator,  and  sufficient  seed  should  be 
used  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  transplanting.  They 
should  be  thinned  out  to  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  We  feed  sugar  beets  to  stock  without  chopping 
up,  and  never  found  any  inconvenience  or  danger  from 
choking. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  other  items  of  "Improved  Farm- 
ing" in  next  number. 

■—*■ 

CAPITAL  IN  FARMING. 

Although  from  general  practice  it  would  appear  that 
agriculture  is  thought  to  diifer  from  all  other  kinds  of 
business,  and  not  require  capital  to  conduct  it,  n-e  do 
not  think  so,  and  consider  this  very  mistaken  supposi- 
tion as  one  of  the  great  erroi's  and  hindrances  to  agri- 
cultural improvement. 

A  person  buys  a  farm  for  $10,000.  He  stocks  it  for 
$2,000  more,  and  considers  no  further  outlays  ne- 
cessary, that  the  farm  must  hereafter  support  itself,  and 
any  nett  income  beyond  family  and  farm  expenses  should 
be  placed  out  at  interest,  and  it  is,  as  we  think,  actually 
to  the  last  dollar,  abstracted  from  its  proper  and  legiti- 
mate duty  on  the  farm. 

A  manufacturer,  mechanic  or  merchant  would  use  the 
same  surplus  to  increase  their  facilities  for  doing  more 
business,  buying  new  machinery  or  tools,  new  varieties 


of  goods,  or  seeking  new  avenues  of  trade.  Instead  of 
taking  it  out  of  their  business  they  would  reinvest  it. 

A  gain  of  six  per  cent,  to  a  farmer  is  often  a  loss  of 
twelve  per  cent,  from  the  farm.  A  large  meadow  of  ten 
acres  is  laying  comparatively  idle,  or  producing  only 
tussocks  and  sedge  grass.  Indeed  we  were  once  told  by 
a  farmer  of  the  old  school,  who  had  in  front  of  his  house 
just  such  a  piece  of  land,  "that  it  looked  very  well  be- 
foi'e  you  went  on  to  it,  and  the  drovers  would  pay  as 
much  for  a  night's  pasture  as  if  the  grass  was  good." 
Supposing  this  meadow  to  cost  $100  per  acre  ($1,000), 
and  to  yield  a  nett  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  or  $100  in  its 
pregent  condition,  it  would  be  a  fair  calculation  to  say, 
that  if  properly  drained  its  nett  produce  or  profit  would 
be  $200,  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  cost.  But  to  do  this 
would  prevent  the  owner  from  placing  out  at  interest  at 
six  per  cent.  ,'$200,  the  sum  necessary  to  drain  it.  He 
therefore  lets  it  remain,  and  for  want  of  investing  this 
$200  additional  capital  in  his  business  sustains  a  loss 
annually  of  $88,  or  over  forty  per  cent  on  $200. 

A  farmer  may  buy  a  cow  for  $25,  making  five  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  For  $50  he  can  buy  a  cow  making  ten 
pounds  per  week,  and  requiring  no  greater  expense  to 
keep  her.  By  jiutting  the  extra  $25  out  on  mortgage  at 
six  per  cent.,  instead  of  investing  it  in  a  good  cow,  he 
loses  in  six  months  the  interest  on  $400  for  one  year, 
counting  the  butter  at  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  same  reasoning  may  very  often  be  applied  to  im- 
proved implements,  manures  and  many  other  matters  of 
daily  observation  on  the  farm,  where  capital  can  be  used 
to  as  much  or  more  advantage  than  in  any  other  busi- 
ness. 

We  merely  vash  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  this 
subject  at  present  to  do  away  with  a  very  erroneous 
idea,  that  fai-ming  can  be  carried  on  without  any  capital 
beyond  the  first  outlay. 


For  the  Farm  .Tonrii.il 


Facts  and  Principles  in  the   Chemistry  of  Agricnltore. 

BY    J.    S.    HOUGHTON,    M.    D. 

^lany  persons  who  undertake  to  learn  any  science 
think  that  they  must  try  and  remember  a  whole  book, 
with  all  its  words,  its  illustrations,  its  tables,  its  discus- 
sions, and  even  its  preface  and  index,  and  in  despair  of 
doing  this  give  up  the  task  of  learning  any  thing  as 
hopeless.  Now  the  true  way  of  reading  with  profit  is  to 
pay  no  special  heed  to  the  words  of  the  author  at  all, 
unless  they  are,  for  a  single  line  or  sentence,  particular- 
ly striking  or  beautiful,  but  to  try  and  catch  the  chief 
thought,  if  it  has  merit,  and  make  that  thought  your 
own.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  diflJ'erence  between  having 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  a  book  as  you  read  it,  and 
making  the  substance  of  the  book  your  own,  so  that  you 
can  give  it  off  from  your  own  mind  either  in  conversa- 
tion or  writing. 

The  real  matter  of  a  book  on  agricultural  chemistry, 
for  instance,  may  be  set  down  in  a  few  brief  notes,  on 
half  a  sheet  of  paper,  perhaps,  and  yet  the  author  will 
spread  it  out,  in  ivordu,  through  two  or  three  hundred 
pages.  Now  if  you  mark  the  important  parts  with  a 
pencil  as  you  read,  and  then  draw  off  these  facts  as 
principles,  on  a  bit  of  paper,  the  act  of  reflective  atten- 
tion, which  this  process  requires,  will  enable  you  to 
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transfer  the  gist  of  the  book  to  your  own  mind,  as  well 
as  to  the  paper.  Great  facts  and  principles  require  elu- 
cidation it  is  true,  but  I  have  often  thought  that  thej' 
were  comparatively  lost  to  the  general  reader,  when  em- 
bodied in  long  pages  of  close  type,  instead  of  being  sep- 
arated and  put  distinctly  before  the  eye  in  bold,  brief 
declarations.  A  good  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  book  as  written  and  its  real  matter,  may  be  seen 
by  looking  at  Prof.  Norton's  Prize  Essay  on  Agriculture, 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Society.  In  that  es- 
say Prof.  Norton  first  writes  out  the  matter  in  words, 
and  then  gives  a  review  of  its  contents,  not  in  an  index 
above,  but  in  a  brief  abstract  of  notes,  stating  in  half  a 
dozen  pages,  or  thereabouts,  the  substance  of  more  than 
ft  hundred  pi-obably.  Young  readers  should  make  such 
abstracts  of  all  scientific  works  for  themselves. 

In  this  article,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  few  facts  and 
principles  in  agricultural  chemistry,  without  many  words 
about  them,  to  show  how  they  look  thus  separated. 

Organic  Elements  of  Vegetable  Matter — Oxygen,  Hy- 
drogen, Nitrogen  and  Carbon. 

Inorganic  Elements  consist  chiefly  of  four  acids  and 
four  alkalies.  The  four  acids  are  silicic  acid,  phospho- 
ric acid,  sulphuric  acid  and  muriatic  acid.  The  four  al- 
kalies are  potash,  soda,  lime  and  magnesia. 

It  is  useless  to  give  a  plant  abundance  of  any  one  of 
its  constituents — lime  for  instance — unless  you  are  sure 
at  the  same  time  that  the  other  ingredients  are  present 
also. 

Ammonia  is  the  great  stimulant  of  vegetable  growth, 
without  which  all  other  nutriment  may  remain  inert  and 
dead.  It  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
gases. 

Nitrogen  is  the  nutritous,  or  flesh  making  principle  of 
vegetables.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  some 
grains  (as  wheat),  and  such  grains  are  always  exhaust- 
ing to  the  soil.  Carbon,  in  the  shape  of  gum,  starch, 
sugar,  butter,  oil,  fat,  syrup,  &c.,  never  enters  into  the 
composition  of  flesh  to  any  great  extent,  and  is  chiefly 
used  to  admit  breathing,  and  to  sustain  the  beat  of  the 
body  by  being  consumed  in  the  lungs.  It  is  also  depos- 
ited in  the  body  as  fat. 

In  the  germination  of  seeds  a  small  portion  of  vine- 
gar, or  acetic  acid,  is  found.  Alkalies,  as  potash  and 
soda,  combine  with  and  neutralise  this  acid,  and  thus 
assist  germination.  Hence  one  important  use  of  wood 
a.sho3,  containing  potash,  in  the  hill  with  potatoes. 

Organic  matter  as  muck,  leaves,  tan,  sawdust,  &c., 
can  be  of  little  use  iintil  it  has  undergone  decomposi- 
tion, 80  as  to  put  its  salts  and  gases  in  a  condition  to  be 
taken  up  by  plants.  Hence  the  reason  why  some  per- 
sona find  so  little  benefit  from  the  use  of  raw  muck,  half 
rotted  tan,  &c. 

Peaty  soils  are  always  acid.  Seeds  will  not  germinate 
well  in  such  a  soil  without  the  aid  of  potash,  soda  and 
lime  to  neutralise  the  acid,  and  perfect  the  decomposition 
of  the  organic  matter. 

Lime,  in  a  caustic  state,  possesses  the  power  of  setting 
free,  or  bringing  into  action  the  potash  which  a  new  soil 
may  contain,  and  hence  may  serve  as  good  a  purpose  as 
lime  and  ashes. 

Anthracite  coal  ashes  are  of  little  value  in  agriculture 
except  to  open  a  heavy  clay  soil.     The  chief  ingredients 


of  any  value  are  charcoal  and  sulphate  of  lime  or  gyp- 
sum. 

Charcoal  decays  very  slowly  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  will  last  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  in  a  dry 
loam,  perhaps  longer.  In  a  moist  soil,  rich  in  muck,  it 
decays  more  rapidly,  and  furnishes  carbonic  acid  to 
plants  or  carbon.  It  is  chiefly  valuable,  however,  as  an 
absorbent  of  ammonia,  and  for  giving  a  dark  color  to 
light  sandy  soils.     It  also  retains  moisture. 

Nitrates,  as  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  produce 
straw  in  grain  ;  sulphates,  as  sulphate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  promote  the  growth  of  grain,  beans,  peas, 
&c. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  soila  is  able  to  take  the 
place  of  potash  in  the  soil,  or  whether  it  is  indifferent 
which  of  the  two  alkalies  is  supplied  to  plants.  It  is 
better  to  furnish  both  soda  and  potash  when  absent  from 
the  soil. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  combination  of  lime  with  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  earth  of  bones. 
It  exists  in  the  seed  of  many  plants,  in  all  the  varieties 
of  grain  which  are  cultivated  for  food,  and  in  the  ashes 
of  most  common  plants.  It  exists  also  largely  in  milk. 
It  is  almost  always  deficient  in  the  soil. 

A  sandy  soil  admits  the  heat  of  the  sun  more  rapidly, 
and  retains  it  longer,  than  any  other  soil ;  but  it  is  not 
so  retentive  of  moisture.  The  application  of  charcoal 
and  salt  increases  the  moisture  of  sandy  soils,  and  so  does 
deep  plowing. 

The  roots  of  plants  require  a  supply  of  oxygen  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  atmosphere  and  water  furnish  a  supply  of  oxygen, 
but  such  possibly  can  only  be  obtained  where  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  open  to  permit  the  free  circulation  of  air 
and  water  among  its  pores,  and  to  carry  off  excess  of 
water,  or  water  robbed  of  its  fertilizing  properties.  Plow 
deep  and  drain. 

Sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris)  requires  much  heat 
and  moisture  to  render  it  useful  on  land.  In  dry  sea- 
sons sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salts)  will  prove  more 
beneficial.  Bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  com- 
mon lime  are  generally  more  valuable  than  gypsum. 

Quick  lime  expels  ammonia  from  decomposed  or  fer- 
menting manures.  Lime  should  never  be  used  in  the 
manure  heap,  unless  covered  with  a  large  quantity  of 
well  pulverized  muck. 

Lime  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  soils  in  which  loam 
or  vegetable  matter  is  deficient.  The  effect  of  lime  is, 
in  fact,  to  eat  out  vegetable  matter. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  application  of 
lime,  soda,  potash,  or  bones,  forms  a  primitii^e  addition  of 
mineral  or  inorganic  matter  to  the  soil,  while  by  plow- 
ing in  green  crops  we  return  to  the  land  only  the  inor- 
ganic salts  which  the  plants  have  taken  from  it  during 
their  growth — the  rest  is  organic  matter. 

Plants  require  all  their  constituents  present  in  the 
soil,  in  small  quantities  at  least,  to  furnish  a  full  crop. 
Hence  the  principle  that  the  mora  various  the  fertilizing 
materials  added  to  the  compost  heap  the  better,  if  a  good 
supply  of  dry  muck  be  supplied  to  absorb  the  ammonia 
produced  by  decompo.sition. 

Potatoes  and  tomatoes  flourish  best  in  soils  which 
are  not  very  rich  in  nitrogen      Pig  manure  and  night 
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soil  are  oot  useful  for  these  crops  unless  very  minutely 
divided  by  loam.  The  chief  ingredients  of  potatoes  are 
carbon,  in  the  shape  of  starch  in  the  organic  portion, 
and  potash  in  the  organic  constituents.  Hence  fresh 
muck  and  ashes  are  the  best  fertilizers. 

Turnips  require  less  organic  matter  (loam  or  mould) 
than  many  other  crops.  Their  chief  constituents  are 
phosphate  of  lime  and  potash. 

Peat  meadows  require  sand  to  render  them  fertile  as 
imperatively  as  sandy  soils  require  muck. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  through  fifty,  or  any  indefinite 
number  of  columns,  giving  facts  and  principles  observed 
in  reading,  which  are  worthy  of  being  specially  noted 
and  remembered.  I  have  taken  these  few  passages  at 
random  from  some  works  lying  near  me  at  this  moment, 
partly  copied  and  partly  made  up  from  hints  which  met 
my  eye.  I  have  done  this,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  great  value  of  the  facts  set  forth,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  student  in  these  matters  how  much 
clearer  a  fact  looks,  and  how  much  more  easily  it  may 
be  studied  and  remembered  by  separating  it  from  the 
substance  of  a  volume  as  above. 

Now  if  the  reader  of  this  article  had  just  read  the 
works  from  which  the  quotations  are  made  up,  and  then 
had  exercised  his  eye  and  mind  and  hand  in  t'^"  art  of 
selecting  and  writing  down  the  passages  "  readi- 

ly suppose  that  he  would  be  mov  ,    vo  remember 

them,  than  if  he  had  only  trl'vi  ..»  eye  over  them  in 

the  comparatively /wy'"'-  ji  reading.     I  trust  that 

the   valuable    sn"-  „    ncre   given   will  not   be   lost 

upon   younf  .^fs    who    are    ambitious  of  acquiring 

knowi"^ 

.-.^aelphia,  Api-il,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
TIME  FOR  OUTTIlirG  HAY. 

Mr.  Darlington  : — The  practice  among  farmers  of 
permitting  grass  to  stand  in  most  cases  until  the  seeds 
are  formed,  and  not  unfrequently  until  they  are  ripe,  has 
become  so  general  that  it  seems  almost  folly  to  call  in 
question  its  correctness  ;  but  it  is  so  manifestly  at  vari- 
ance with  reason  and  analogy,  and  with  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  the  merits  of  early 
and  late  cut  hay,  that  it  may  be  worth  an  effort  to  arrest 
the  popular  custom. 

Science,  has  long  since  incontestably  demonstrated  that 
plants  in  arriving  at  maturity  have  large  quantities  of 
their  starch,  sugar  and  gum — their  most  nutritive  ele- 
ments— converted  into  woody  fibre,  which  contains  com- 
paratively very  little  nutriment. 

Experience  has  proved  that  cattle  will  thrive  on  hay 
cut  before  the  seeds  were  formed,  while  the  same  cattle 
when  fed  on  larger  quantities  of  the  same  kind  of  hay, 
but  cut  after  the  seeds  were  ripe,  required  the  addition 
of  grain  to  "keep  them  up." 

Again:  AVhen  the  experiments  of  making  sugar  from 
corn  stalks  were  being  tried  some  years  ago,  it  was  found 
that  to  retain  the  sacharine  matter  in  the  stalks,  the 
ear  shoots  had  to  be  stripped  off  as  soon  as  they 
made  their  appearance,  as  they  became  worthless.  The 
moment  the  ears  or  seed  commenced  forming,  the  starch, 
gum  and  sugar  left  the  stalk  and  became  concentrated  in 
the  grain,  and  of  course  the  stalks,  to  the  sugar  maker, 


were  valueless.  This  observation  and  reason  has  taught 
man.  The  instinct  of  animals — an  unerring  guide  as  to 
what  is  best  suited  to  their  wants — leads  them  to  prefer 
the  early  to  the  late  cut  hay,  as  every  observing  farmer 
is  aware.  Even  when  in  pasture  they  invariably  leave 
the  ripe  stalks  and  eat  only  the  younger  shoots,  although 
they  may  have  to  pick  it  blade  by  blade,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  be  constantly  feeding  to  get  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, while  the  ripe  grass  stands  thick,  affording  abun- 
dance in  quantity. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  grass,  I  repeat,  is  when  the 
heads  begin  to  bloom.  It  will  not  make  as  much  hay,  but 
an  acre  thus  cut  is  much  more  nutritious,  and  will  go 
much  farther  in  keeping  stock  than  if  left  for  the  seeds 
to  ripen.  Any  one  who  will  ti-y  this  experiment  will 
never  again  leave  it  to  ripen,  although  by  so  doing  he 
may  save  himself  some  trouble  in  the  making.     J.  G. 

Chester  county,  May,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 


The  Dignity  of  Labor. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  occupation  of  the  husband- 
man was  held  in  honor,  not  only  for  the  profit  which  it 
brought,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  support- 
ed and  protected  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State. 
All  who  were  not  set  apart  for  religious  duties,  such  as 
the  priests  and  the  Levitcs,  whether  inhabitants  of  the 
country  or  of  the  towns  and  cities,  were  considered  by 
the  laws  and  were,  in  fact,  agriculturists.  The  rich  and 
the  noble,  it  is  true,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  did 
not  always  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  servants, 
but  none  icere  so  rich  or  so  noble  as  disdain  to  put  their 
hands  to  the  plow. 

The  esteem  in  which  agriculture  was  held  diminished 
as  luxury  increased,  but  it  never  wholly  came  to  an  end. 
Even  when  most  of  the  .Jews  had  become  merchants  and 
mechanics,  the  esteem  and  honor  attached  to  this  occu- 
pation still  continued,  especially  under  the  dynasty  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  agriculturists  from  motives  of  I'C- 
ligion. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture.  Man,  we  are  told,  was  made  to 
dress  and  till  the  earth ;  Cain  was  a  husbandman,  as 
was  also  Noah,  who,  besides,  understood  the  planting  of 
vineyards.  Pasturage  is  an  occupation  coeval  with  the 
birth  of  man.  Adam  had  domii.ion  over  cattle.  Cain 
and  Noah,  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  must  have  in- 
cluded pasturage,  and  Abel  seems  to  have  been  exclu- 
sively occupied  as  a  keeper  of  sheep.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  early  post  diluvian  patriarchs  constantly 
migrating  from  place  to  place,  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  pasturage  occupied  so  much  of  their  attention 
as  to  form  their  almost  exclusive  employment.  The 
golden  age  of  the  heathen  world  was  said  to  be  under 
the  government  of  "shepherd  kings,"  and  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  that  in  the  world  before  the  flood,  the 
same  occupation  ranked  high.  In  fact  we  find  this  dis- 
tinctly intimated  in  Scripture.  W.   H.  D. 


For  thn  Farm  Journal. 

Origin  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Mr.  Editor: — The  details  in  your  last  number  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  State  AgriciUtural  Society  do  not  [^ive 
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the  whole  history.  There  were  some  intermediate  move- 
ments that  should  be  recorded.  The  great  difiiculty  was 
to  get  action  ;  there  were  at  that  time  but  two  or  three 
county  societies  in  the  State,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
to  procure  an  expi*ession  of  opinion  from  these  quarters, 
whose  aid  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  secure.  Most, 
too,  of  the  older  and  more  cautious  Pennsylvanians  in 
this  quarter  doubted  even  the  possibility  of  interesting 
the  farmers  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  come  forward, 
and  take  a  part.  To  test  this,  as  far  as  could  be  done, 
a  request  was  sent  to  the  Bucks  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety asking  them  to  send  delegates  to  meet  our  Society. 
Twelve  gentlemen  came,  but  so  little  interest  was  felt  by 
the  larger  portion  of  our  members,  that  but  four  were 
present,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Blight,  Mr.  Hai-rison  and  the 
writer.  We  went  through  the  usual  foi-ms  and  formali- 
ties of  such  occasions.  Mr.  .James  C.  Cornell  was  called 
to  the  chair,  some  exhibition  of  eloquence  was  made, 
resolutions  passed,  and  adjournment  moved,  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  we  were  to  meet  again.  So  little  feel- 
ing for  the  object  was  shown  by  our  Society,  that  the 
delegates  from  Bucks  came  no  more.  The  meeting  and 
its  purpose  was  published,  however;  the  Gerniantown 
Telegraph  taking  the  lead,  and  blowing  a  brazen  note  of 
triumph  on  the  glorious  occasion.  Not  liking  this  apa- 
thy, the  writer  communicated  with  gentlemen  in  the  in- 
terior as  to  whether  a  State  Society  should  be  attempted, 
or  one  confined  to  the  counties  nearer  Philadelphia.  The 
Hon.  Frederick  Watts  met  the  matter  with  thatliberality 
which  will  ever  make  the  people  of  his  native  State  his 
debtors,  and  record  his  name  with  merited  honor  in  her 
annals.  The  idea  of  an  address  and  a  convention  came 
into  the  writer's  hearing,  and  both  of  these  were  ably 
and  successfully  carried  out  by  members  of  the  Society. 
In  this  way  was  produced  an  institution,  that,  so  far, 
has  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  E. 

Philadelphia,  May,  1854. 

. .•«> — ■ 

For  the  I'arm  Journal. 
■WHE4T,  CHEAT,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  feel  much  gratified  in  the  perusal  of 
the  Farm  Journal,  and  you  have  my  cordial  wishes  for 
abundant  success.  It  is  doubtless  destined  like  Aaron's 
rod  to  swallow  up  all  the  small  fry  from  New  York,  that 
seek  subsistence  from  the  more  genial  soil  of  the  Key- 
stone State. 

In  consequence  of  continued  cold  weather  with  late 
snow,  vegetation  has  been  kept  back  through  this  region 
until  we  have  a  late  spring,  which  seems  to  favor  the 
prospects  of  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  Our  trees  are  now 
loaded  with  blossoms,  and  never  did  the  fields  of  wheat 
along  the  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  present  a  more 
favorable  appearance. 

Having  noticed  in  various  agricultural  papers  a  d" , 
cussion  of  the  probability  of  wheat  turning  to  .icat, 
and  feeling  some  desire  to  arrive  at  a  correct  ^v^nclusion 
in  the  matter,  I  submit  the  following  sfeitcr  .ent : — While 
residing  in  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  in  1840,  I  saw  a  ten 
aci-e  field  in  which  grew  an  excellent  crop  of  wlicat  the 
preceding  year,  which  having  been  left  stand  till  being 
quite  ripe  shelled  during  the  process  of  harvesting  suffi- 
cient to  seed  the  ground  for  another  crop  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  moist  weather  it  vegetated  and  grew,  pre- 


senting a  regular  and  favorable  appearance  for  another 
crop  without  the  labor  and  expense  of  seeding,  and  it 
actually  turned  out  to  be  a  full  and  good  one.  Tliis  in- 
duced Mr.  Dresbach,  the  owner  of  the  hind,  to  try  it  un- 
plowed  another  year,  by  which  experiment  to  know 
whether  the  third  crop  could  be  harvested  without  plow- 
ing. The  appearances  all  seemed  favorable  until  tlie 
latter  part  of  May,  wlien  we  looked  for  the  heads  and 
the  grain  to  be  formed,  wlien  lo  !  the  entire  field  was 
turned  to  cheat — scarcely  a  head  of  wheat  to  be  found 
in  it. 

This  statement  can  be  corroborated  by  numerous  per- 
sons still  living  at  the  place,  and  it  shows  conclusively 
that  there  is  an  athnity  between  wheat  and  cheat.  The 
invariable  laws  of  nature  toacli  us  that  "like  usually 
produces  like,"  but  there  are  freaks  of  nature,  and  it  is 
not  more  contraiy  to  the  principles  of  philosophy,  nor 
to  tlie  agency  of  divine  providence,  to  find  an  entire  field 
of  wheat  turning  to  cheat  than  for  a  single  stock  :  and 
not  more  of  a  freak  of  nature  for  a  stalk  of  wheat  to 
turn  to  cheat  than  for  a  child  to  be  born  with  the  head 
of  a  horse,  or  a  calf  with  two  heads — instances  of  wliich 
may  have  been  seen  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  and 
JIuseum.  Owing  to  some  disturbing  cause  and  extrane- 
ous influence  animal  malformations  occur,  and  to  similar 
causes  we  may  trace  the  fiact  tlie  liusbandman  gathers 
tares  instead  of  wheat.         Yours  truly, 

HENRY  MILLER. 

Turbutville,  Northumberland  co.,  May,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  HOGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal 
a  Jersey  correspondent  gives  an  account  of  a  lot  of  hogs 
recently  killed  in  that  State,  which  certainly  does  credit 
to  the  "land  of  sweet  potatoes  and  water  melons"  in  the 
matter  of  growing  good  swine.  But  Jersey  will  have  to 
"try  again"  if  she  expects  to  catch  up  to  Chester  county 
in  this  respect.  Without  intending  it  as  a  matter  of 
boasting,  however,  in  this  instance,  I  will  give  you  p 
sample  of  what  we  can  do  in  these  p.arts  with  our  C 
ter  county  breed  of  hogs. 

About  this  time  last  year  I  bought  a  s'~"  ...  a  public 
vendue  in  the  neighborhood,  which  r>  •  ,oed  me  during 
the  summer  a  litter  of  nine  pi?"  ^ne  sow  was  a  very 
fine  one,  and  took  a  premiu>-  ..  the  Agricultural  Exhi- 
bition last  September.  i,ne  1st  of  February  she  was 
slaughtered  and  wp-  .a  G17  lbs.  Her  nine  pigs  were 
killed  at  six  w'-.  ^.■>  old  and  averaged  212  lbs.,  thus  ma- 
king an  ae"'"  ^gate  of  2525  lbs.  of  pork  ! 

Wha*  .ues  our  friend  at  Hazledell  Farm  think  of  that? 
Ca*-   /ersey  beat  it  ?  H.  J. 

»Vest  Chester,  April  5,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
CONDUCTORS. 
Mr.  Editor: — I  have  noticed,  a  few  months  ago,  the 
desti-uction  of  two  barns  by  fire,  neither  of  which  had 
been  furnished  with  that  safe  and  cheap  remedy  against 
the  power  of  the  forked  lightning — a  conductor.  Al- 
though many  farmers  have  been  annually  warned  of 
their  danger — for  in  what  year  has  not  some  barn  or  other 
building  been  destroyed  in  Clicstcr  or  Delaware  county  ? 
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A  large  number  are  still  indulging  in  fancied  security, 
and  leave  their  property  exposed,  -when  a  few  dollars  in- 
vested in  conductors  would  furnish  a  guarantee  of  safe- 
ty better  than  that  of  an  insurance  office. 

These  buildings  will  in  a  short  time  contain  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  present  year  to  which  hundreds  look  as  a 
reward  for  their  toils ;  forgetting  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Hessian  fly  or  mildew, 
and  which  may  in  a  few  moments  reduce  their  all  to 
ashes.  This  subject  is  certainly  Avorthy  of  attention, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  those  who  have 
hitherto  neglected  it.  Some,  it  appears  to  me,  are  so 
regardless  of  their  own  interests,  that  nothing  but  bitter 
experience  can  teach  them  to  guard  against  these  acci- 
dents which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and  they 
regret,  when  it  is  too  late,  their  want  of  foresight  in  not 
providing  against  an  evil  it  was  in  their  power  to 
avoid. 

Two  wagons,  one  carriage,  probably  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tons  of  hay,  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  three  head 
of  cattle,  one  horse,  and  a  number  of  farming  utensils, 
were  destroyed  in  the  two  barns  above  mentioned,  and 
no  one  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  either  the  barns 
or  their  contents  would  have  been  injured  had  conduc- 
tors been  properly  affixed  to  them.  Poor  Eichard  says, 
"a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  and  one  dollar  well  appli- 
ed in  such  a  case  may  save  a  few  hundred.      J.  S.  G. 

Media,  May  4,  1854. 


BOOTH'S    PATENT    GRAIN    SEPARATOR    AND    "WIN- 
NOWER. 


For  Millers. 
These  cuts  give  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Booth's  Patent  Grain  Separator  and  Winnower, 
which  have  been  fully  tested  for  a  couple  of  j-ears,  and 
gained  much  favor  Avith  the  farmer.     They  have  been 
awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1853,  also  at  tlie  Fair  of  the  New  York  State  1 
Agricultural  Society,  and  numerous  diplomas  and  pre-  \ 
miums  at  county  fairs.     Over  a  hundred  of  them  are  in  ' 


operation  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  and  a  number  in 
Philadelphia  county.  They  not  only  operate  with  great 
speed  and  efficiency  for  all  ordinary  uses  of  other  fans, 
but  also  separate  completely  chess,  cockle,  smut,  white 
heads  and  other  impurities,  and  also  grass  seeds  and 
garden  seeds.  We  have  a  seen  a  lot  of  very  fair  clover 
seed  put  through  it,  and  were  surprised  at  the  quantity 
of  refuse  stuff  which  was  separated. 

The  selves,  five  in  number,  have  not  the  shake  side- 
ways, as  is  customary,  but  are  jogged  in  front  by  a  cam 
on  the  shaft  of  the  driving  wheel.  The  draft  of  air  is 
made  from  below  through  an  air  tight  trunk,  and  can  be 
increased  or  diminished  with  tlie  greatest  facility. 

The  cleaned  seed  or  grain  falls  into  a  receiver  at  the 
bottom,  which  can  be  graduated  to  be  used  as  a  measu- 
rer. We  annex  one  of  the  many  recommendations  which 
might  be  given,  and  add  that  the  machine  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Paschall  Morris  and  Co.,  corner  of  7th  and 
Market  streets,  or  David  Landreth,  23  South  Sixth  st., 
who  are  agents  in  Philadelphia: 

Messrs.  Slai'SON  &  David  : — I  had  the  present  sea- 
son a  lot  of  wheat  of  good  quality,  but  so  dirty  with 
smut  that  the  miller  to  whom  I  took  a  sample  (which 
had  been  run  twice  through  one  of  Grant's  Fans)  de- 
clined taking  it  on  any  terms.  I  then  obtained  the  use 
of  "J.  L.  Booth's  Grain  Separator  and  Winnower,"  for  a 
short  time.  Between  the  hours  of  10^  A.  M.  and  6  P. 
M.,  we  ran  twice  through  this  machine  140  bushels  of 
grain,  from  which  the  chaff  had  been  fii'st  cleaned  by 
running  once  through  Bamborough's  Fan.  (Seven 
bushels  of  smut  were  taken  out  the  first  time  through.") 
By  tlus  means  were  obtained  eight  bushels  of  sn^ut,  light 
grains,  &c.,  and  132  bushels  of  clear  wheat;  for  which 
the  miller  above  referred  to  now  paid  the  highest  market 
price.  From  the  time  spent  in  cleaning  this  grain,  I 
should  estimate  the  average  speed  of  the  machine  in 
question  at  sixty  bushels  per  hour.  SAML.  MORRIS. 
Oxford  tp..  Phil,  co.,  10th  mo.,  1863. 


For  Farmers. 

««* — . 

Young  Animals. 
Young  animals  should  be  kept  growing  until  they  reach 
maturity.  If  they  are  sufTered  to  got  poor  and  stop  grow- 
ing, they  will  retrograde  and  never  attain  a  full  size  ;  and 
without  grain,  or  something  better  than  hay,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  that  condition,  ecpeciall}'  the  first 
winter. 
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for  the  Farm  Journal. 
Bancid  Batter. 

Mk.  Editor — Sir : — As  I  believe  in  the  old  adage  that 
to  prevent  is  better  than  to  cure,  I  subjoin  a  mode  of 
preserving  butter  free  from  rancidity  for  a  great  length 
of  time: — Take  two  parts  of  good  dry  salt,  one  part  of 
good  sugar,  and  one  of  nitre,  and  mix  them.  To  every 
pound  of  good  fresh  butter  add  one  ounce  of  the  above 
mixture;  woi-k  it  well  together,  and  press  it  into  jars  for 
use.  It  should  be  kept  three  weeks  before  used ;  if  it  be 
be  sooner  opened  the  salts  will  not  be  sufficiently  blend- 
ed with  it.  J.  S.  G 

Media,  May,  1854. 


m^Mk 


LAMBOEN'S  TUBULAE  BEE  HIVE. 
Friend  Darlington  : — I  enclose  a  plan  and  descrip- 
tion of  my  Patent  Tubular  Hive,  which  I  would  be 
pleased  to  see  recorded  in  your  valuable  Journal,  if  you 
think  it  will  interest  any  of  your  readers,  and  not  crowd 
out  more  important  matter.  I  am  well  aware  that 
pamphlets  and  books  without  number  have  been  wi'itten 
upon  the  history  and  propagation  of  the  bee,  but  the 
work  I  shall  recommend  is  the  one  I  have  studied  my- 
self, and  from  which  I  have  copied  my  designs — I  mean 
the  great  book  of  nature.  To  understand  the  nature 
and  wants  of  the  honey  bee,  you  should  follow  them  to 
their  wild  abode,  study  their  habits  in  their  natural 
state,  and  conform  your  management  as  near  thereto  as 
your  convenience  will  admit  of.  This  is  what  I  claim 
for  my  hive.  It  is  constructed  on  natural  principles, 
and  like  the  native  home  of  the  bee,  it  will  ever  be  found 
free  from  the  ravaging  moths  that  so  often  fill  those  nu- 
merous and  re-re-numerous  apartments  of  those  useless 


arrest  all  depredatory  insects  and  vermin  which  so  com- 
monly intrude  upon  and  annoy  these  industrious  little 
communities  in  the  commonly  constructed  hives. 

In  the  present  construction,  the  bee  enters  the  hive 
througli  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  and  the  cone  being 
filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid  is  sure  to  arrest  the  ant  or 
any  of  the  various  insects,  that  often  commit  destructive 
incursions  on  the  hives  now  in  general  use. 

In  the  main  entrance  tube  to  the  body  of  the  hive  is 
fixed  a  spiral  wire,  which  facilitates  the  pas.sing  in  and 
out  of  the  bees,  and  on  cool  mornings  and  evenings  en- 
ables them  to  suspend  in  solid  column,  which  insures  to 
them  a  natural  heat  whilst  on  guard.  The  body  of  the 
hive  is  so  arranged  that  the  nparian  can  remove  any  part 
or  parts  of  the  hive  at  pleasure,  without  destroying  a 
single  bee  or  leaving  the  combs  in  a  mutilated  or  torn 
condition. 

All  creatures  having  more  or  less  care  for  the  security 
of  their  young,  the  bee  during  this  period  selects  the 
heart  or  middle  boxes  of  the  hive.  The  aparian  on  this 
occasion  by  strict  attention  may  remove  these  boxes  at 
the  proper  season,  and  avoid  the  hitherto  troublesome 
task  of  hiving  them  in  the  old  way. 

The  Patent  Tubular  Hive  has  numerous  decided  ad- 
vantages as  regards  the  security  and  protection  of  the 
bee  in  propagation  and  operation,  over  any  ever  before 
offered  to  the  public. 

From  a  hive  thus  constructed  I  have  taken  150  H>s. 
of  honey  in  five  weeks  from  the  first  entrance  of  the 
bees  therein,  and  have  sold  in  a  single  season  from  one 
hive  80  lbs.  of  honey.  I  have  no  doubt  that  ten  hives 
of  bees,  if  properly  managed,  will  iiett  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year.  ISRAEL  LAMBORN. 

Willow  Grove  Farm,  near  Marshalton,  Chester  co. 

P.  S. — One  of  mj'  hives  can  be  seen  at  the  Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse  of  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  West  Chester. 


CHIMNIES  AND  VENTILATION. 

Mr.  Darlington: — As  this  is  the  season  for  building.. 
I  send  you  some  practical  suggestions  in  relation  to 
chimnies  and  ventilation,  trusting  the  information  they 
contain  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  numerous 
readers. 

Masons  and  bricklayers  usually  construct  chimnies  at 
random  ;  if  they  "draw,"  well,  if  not  the  unlucky  ten- 
ant must  abstain  from  making  a  fire  upon  the  hearth,  or 
bear  the  next  evil  in  domestic  matters  to  a  scolding  wife, 
to  wit,  a  smoky  house.  If  a  mason  be  asked  why  a 
certain  chimney  "draws"  and  another  does  not.  he  will, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  tell  you  "it  will  happen  so 
sometimes",  while  in  most  cases  neither  "draw"  as  well 
as  they  should.  There  are  certain  principles  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  building  chimnies,  whichv  if  disregard- 
ed, are  as  fatal  to  their  draft,  as  a  disregard  to  the 
plumb,  is  to  a  wall,  standing. 

First: — The  heighth  of  the  fire  place  should  not  much, 
if  any,  exceed  double  its  depth  at  the  hearth.  Second  : 
The  "break"  or  "throat"  should  be  about  two-thirds  the 


and  fantastical  contrivances — the  majority  of  all  "Mod- 1  depth  of  fire  place  at  the  hearth  abeve  the  arch,  and 
ern  Improved  Bee  Hives."  The  old  political  maxim,  should  be  exactly  the  same  size  at  the  top  as  the  int*nd- 
"united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  will  hold  good  in  bee  !  ed  chimney.  Third: — The  chimney  .-liould  not  be  larger 
hives  as  well  as  in  other  things.  I  than  necessary  to  carry  olf  tlie  smoke  from  ihe  fire  pla«o. 

Mine  is  a  su.spen.«ion  hive,  and  constructed  so   as   to  I  and  must  be  of  uniform  size  throughout.     Fourth  :— The 
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chimney  should  be  raised  above  the  houses  near  by, 
which  otherwise,  when  the  wind  blew  from  them  towards 
it,  might  occasion  an  eddie,  or  "blow  down  the  chim- 
ney." To  illustrate  my  meaning  more  fully  I  will  give 
the  following  example  : — Suppose  a  mason  was  required 
to  build  a  chimney,  the  fire  place  of  which  was  to  be  two 
feet  and  a  half  high  and  as  many  long,  he  would  divide 
the  heighth  (2  ft.  6  in.)  by  two  for  the  depth  (1  ft.  3  in.) 
for  the  projection  of  the  jambs.  When  he  got  to  the 
height  for  the  arch  and  having  ascertained  the  size  de- 
sired for  the  chimney,  say  ten  inches  on  each  side,  which 
gives  au  area  of  one  hundred  square  inches,  he  com- 
mences to  "draw  in"  or  narrow,  so  that  the  throat,  ten 
inches  (two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  fire  place)  above  the 
ai'ch,  shall  contain  exactly  one  hundred  inches.  Its  form 
will  be  oblong,  that  is,  it  will  be  about  twenty  inches 
long  and  five  wide.  This  he  will  gradually  bring  to  a 
square  of  ten  inches,  but  preserving  the  exact  capacity, 
and  so  carry  up  the  chimney. 

A  chimney  thus  built  is  the  best  ventilator  possible  for 
a  house.  The  chamber  or  room  into  which  it  opens  will 
always  be  free  from  foul  air.  A  sleeping  apartment 
with  such  a  chimney  will  not  send  forth  its  occupant  of 
the  night  lank  and  lethargic,  consequent  upon  breathing 
over  and  over  again  the  carbonic  exhalations  from  the 
lungs,  stagnated  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  fresh  and  buoyant  from  a  night's  repose  sweetened 
by  inhaling  pure  air  only. 

The  practice  of  ventilating  sleeping  apartments  by 
ventilators  near  the  ceiling  is  becoming  common  in  defi- 
ance of  all  experience  and  common  sense.  The  principle 
impurity  in  them  is  carbonic  acid,  given  off  by  the  lungs 
in  breathing.  This  gas  is  slightly  heavier  than  the  at- 
mosphere, and  naturally  sinks  to  the  lowest  strata. 
Chimnies  of  ffood  draft  will  carry  it  ofi",  but  it  never  rises 
of  its  own  accord.  Consequently  a  flue  at  the  ceiling 
carries  ofiF  the  upper  strata  of  air,  leaving  the  foul  at- 
mosphere below  if  there  be  no  chimney  with  a  strong 
draft. 

Attention  to  this  matter  will  save  many  a  doctor's  bill, 
and  promote  health  and  happiness. 

«♦• 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Plagiarism,  &c. 
Mr.  Editor  : — Having  lately  become  a  subscriber  to 
your  valuable  Journal,  I  have  been  much  interested  and 
instructed  by  many  of  the  articles  I  find  therein, — the 
experience  of  practical  farmers  being  a  prominent  and 
judicious  feature  in  the  work — and  much  good  sound 
sense  and  useful  information  may  be  found  in  the  re- 
marks of  many  of  your  correspondents,  whose  expe- 
rience and  observation  have  qualified  them  to  speak  un- 
derstandingly  of  the  subjects  they  treat  on  in  their 
communications. 

But  one  of  your  correspondents — a  frequent  one,  by- 
the-by — it  seems  is  ambitious  of  earning  a  high  reputa- 
tion, not  only  for  agricultural,  but  literary  and  scientific 
attainments.  Looking  over  the  April  number  a  short 
time  since,  I  was  struck  by  seeing  an  article,  over  the 
signature  of  J.  S.  G.  (of  Media),  which  seemed  rather 
above  the  level  of  that  gentleman's  usual  sentiments  and 
style  of  composition,  and  on  further  perusal  I  found  that 
I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  article  in  question;  Mr. 
J.  S.  Q.  having  copied  the  whole,  verbatim  et  literatim, 


from  the  writings  of  Buckminster,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  amendations  of  his  own — how  much  he  has  im- 
proved (?)  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  style  of  that  ad- 
mired author,  I  leave  your  readers  to  judge:  as  thej'  can 
easily  do  by  comparing  his  with  the  original,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  an  extracted  form  in  some  of  our  school 
books — Emerson's  First  Class  Reader  for  one,  I  think; 
the  heading  being  "Rural  Occupations  favorable  to  De- 
votion." 

Also,  if  Mr.  .J.  S.  G.  admires  that  author  as  much  aa 
I  do,  he  may  find  the  piece  in  question,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral "more  of  the  same  sort"  by  the  same,  in  the  "Com- 
mon Place  Book  of  Prose;"  from  whence  he  may  transfer 
some  more,  if  he  chooses,  into  the  "Farm  Journal"  in  full, 
only  next  time  let  him  have  the  candor  to  acknowledge 
where  he  gets  them,  as  when  people  see  an  article  in  a 
Journal  over  any  person's  signature,  they  are  apt  to 
think  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  it,  especially  if 
he  mentions  no  other  and  puts  no  quotation  marks  about 
it.  As  for  myself  I  may  be  singular  in  my  tastes,  but  I 
prefer  the  original  authorities  to  any  of  J.  S.  G.'s 
abridgements  or  alter.ations  ;  whether  the  subject  be  sci- 
entific, like  his  essay  concerning  those  a7its  that  keep  dai- 
ries,  or  literally  as  the  one  before  mentioned. 

Another  article  that  particularly  drew  my  attention 
was  one  in  the  last  May  number,  headed  "To  Compute 
Interest,"  as  I  expected  to  find  some  new  and  shorter 
method  for  doing  it,  whereas  the  one  given  by  your  corres* 
pondent  is  to  be  found  in  all  our  arithmetics,  (late  ones 
at  least — perhaps  not  in  Pike's  which  G.  W.  P.  may  have 
studied  in  his  "school  boy  daj's,")  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  it  is  not  the  method  used  by  bank  officers  and 
business  men  generally  to  calculate  interest  for  any  small 
number  of  days.  I  am  surprised  that  any  one  who  has 
done  so  much  public  business  as  G.  W.  P.  has,  (I  take 
it,)  should  have  learned  the  method  in  question  so  lately 
and  from  a  Baltimore  paper — however,  he  is  in  error 
when  he  says  it  is  correct — it  is  not  at  all  perfectly  so, 
though  it  will  answer  for  small  amounts  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  It  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  30  days 
make  a  month,  and  consequently  360  a  year.  Now  let 
us  test  its  accuracy,  say  to  find  the  interest  of  $1000  for 
78  days  at  six  per  cent.  The  interest  of  that  sum  for 
one  year  or  865  days  would  obviously  be  $60,  and  as 
78  days  is  one-fifth  of  that  time,  the  true  interest  will  be 
one-fifth  of  $60,  or  $12.  Now  by  his  rule— divide  the 
number  of  days  by  6;  73  days  divided  by  6  gives  12  J^, 
which  being  multiplied  by  $1000  gives  12160j  mills,  or 
$12  IGf,  being  an  excess  of  16f  cents  over  the  true  in- 
terest. Though  G.  W.  P.  kindly  inserted  the  "method" 
for  the  benefit  I  suppose  of  some  of  our  farmers,  who 
are  "slow"  at  calculating  interest,  I  think  that  if  any  of 
them  were  to  ask  their  sons  at  the  public  school — leav- 
ing out  those  at  the  "Academy" — for  a  "way"  to  compute 
it  they  would  get  the  said  rule  for  an  answer — or  a  better 
one.  Truly  yours,  B.  W.  W. 

Unionville,  May  13th,  1854. 

<•, 

For  the  Fanu  JoumaL 

Lioe  on  Chickens. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the 

Journal,  inform  a  subscriber  how  lice  on  chickens  can  be 

destroyed.     Sometimes  they  become  so  numerous  as  to 

kill  full  grown  chickens,  and  the  walls  of  the  house  in 
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which  they  roost  are  often  covered  with  them.  They 
ftre  of  quite  a  diminutive  size,  scarcely  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

I  observe  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in  the  Journal 
about  bees.  Now  if  some  individual,  experienced  in  the 
art  of  bee  keeping,  would  occasionally  occupy  a  column 
or  two,  would  he  not  add  to  the  A'alue  of  the  Journal  ? 
I  think  he  would.  P.  G. 

Monroe  county,  Pa.,  May,  ISSi. 

••» 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Crueaon's   System,  James  Gowen  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  not  that  I  am  emulous  to  have  the 
last  word  in  the  tete-a-tete,  or  rather  the  head  and  tail  con- 
troversy with  your  correspondent  "Science,"  that  I  again 
trouble  you,  but  that  I  am  unwilling  that  Guenoii's  foolish 
system  should  acquire  any  degree  of  credit,  in  Pennsylvania 
at  least,  through  the  ignorance  imputed  to  me  by  your  cor- 
respondent; for  if,  as  alledged,  I  be  ignorant  .as  to  the  princi- 
ples and  history  of  Guenon's  discovery,  it  would  follow  that 
my  objecting  to  the  system  should  go  for  nothing.  But  I 
submit  whether  this  mode  of  upholding  the  system  is  strict- 
ly fair,  for  from  my  former  articles  on  the  subject,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  you  and  your  readers  must  be  convinced  that  I 
knew  what  I  was  writing  about. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  I  intimated  to  "Science,"  that 
in  proof  of  his  "facts,  undisputed  history,  and  of  learned 
societies  iu  France  having  subjected  the  system  to  the  se- 
verest tests,"  he  should  have  designated  those  societies,  and 
given  the  places  where  the  savans  experimented ;  instead, 
however,  of  enlightening  me  upon  these  matters,  he  unchar- 
itably leaves  me  to  my  ignorance,  and  felicitates  himself 
upon  having  been  right  from  the  beginning  in  thinking  that 
I  was  not  properly  versed  in  the  sublime  mysteries  of  Gu- 
enonism ;  and,  because  I  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  such 
proofs,  it  seemed  to  my  amiable  friend  "Science"  that  I  was 
not  posted  up  in  his  facts,  which  caused  him  to  excbaim  : — 
"This  (my  ignorance  I  suppose)  is  indeed  astonishing,  and 
boems  to  prove  what  I  before  thought,  that  Mr.  Gowen  has 
not  even  read  Guenon's  book,  to  say  nothing  about  making 
himself  master  of  the  system."  He  further  adds,  "I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  edition  of  Guenon  which  does  not  contain 
the  very  certificates  and  endorsements  of  the  learned  socie- 
ties I  alluded  to,  with  localities,  mode  of  examination,  award 
of  premiums  to  Guenon  for  his  discovery  and  all  about  it." 

By  way  of  excuse  for  my  apparent  dullness,  permit  me  to 
refer  to  Nefflin's  edition  of  Guenon,  the  Simon  Pure,  Ortho- 
dox, Coke  upon  Littleton  Treatise,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, ISS.*?,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  "perfectly  rer/ulo.r"  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promo- 
ting Agriculture,  certifying  the  infallibility  of  Guenon's 
system.  Now  in  this  edition,  under  seal  as  it  were  of  the 
Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  there  are  no  certificates 
or  endorsements  of  learned  societies  or  undisputed  history, 
except  it  be  the  history  of  John  Nefflin's  agricultural  quali- 
fications, which  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute,  and  3'et  my  friend 
"Science"  says  he  never  saw  an  edition  of  Guenon  which  did 
not  contain  the  endorsements  of  learned  societies  of  France, 
with  other  testimonials  in  favor  of  Guenon.  How  can  the 
discrcpant^y  between  us  be  reconciled?  In  no  other  way  I 
imagine  than  by  supposing  there  has  been  a  second  edition, 
with  additions^  of  Nefflin's  tran-slation  published,  and  that  I 
being  behind  the  times  have  not  road  this  second  edition 
with  additions,  while  my  progressive  friend  "Science"  has 
it  all  at  his  finger  ends.  If  this  be  so,  his  holding  on  to  the 
last,  and  I  to  the  first  edition,  may  be  taken  as  a  curious  co- 
incidence of  our  relative  positions  in  another  aspect  of  the 


case,  for  while  I  t;vke  hold  of  the  bull  by  the  horns,  ho 
clutches  the  animal  by  the  tail — which  is  the  more  perilous 
position  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  say,  nevertheless  it  is 
more  to  my  taste  to  run  the  risk  of  a  toss,  than  a  hick  with 
other  unmentionable  accompaniments. 

As  it  is  important  to  establish  my  knowledge  in  mirrorism 
on  a  basis  as  solid  as  the  foundation  on  which  "Science"  pre- 
dicates his  high  opinion  of  my  erudition  in  other  respects,  I 
presume  to  tell  him  that  I  am  not  so  deficient  in  Guenon  lore  as 
he  supposes  me  to  be,  for  I  have  studied  Consul  Trist's  transla- 
tion of  Guenon,  and  examined  with  some  care  the  certificates 
made  by  the  committees  of  the  societies  of  Bourdeaux  and  Au- 
rillac,  and  if  these  committees  represent  the  "learned  socie- 
ties of  France"  alluded  to,  I  can  perceive  nothing  in  them 
to  respect  beyond  the  pretensions  of  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety's Committee,  other  than  that  of  Bourdeaux  having  a 
horse  doctor,  yclept  a  veterinary  surgeon,  for  chairman, 
and  the  Aurillac  committee  a  nobleman  of  the  Count  grade 
at  its  head ;  two  points  of  difference  which,  if  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  had  been  hard  pressed,  could  easily  have  been 
reconciled  and  matched,  for  as  the  immortal  Sam  Patch  said, 
"some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others."  Considering 
then  the  extent  of  my  reading,  and  the  profoundness  of  my 
research  in  the  mysteries  of  Guenon,  and  which  might  en- 
title me  to  a  professorship  in  tailology,  I  may  ask  was  it 
reasonable  in  "Science"  to  deny  to  me  a  fair  measure  of  ex- 
perience in  escutcheons  and  mirrors,  so  as  to  weaken  the 
force  of  all  the  good  things  I  have  said  or  sung  ag.ainst  the 
discovery  ?  Moreover,  after  all,  the  escutcheons  are  not  so 
incomprehensible,  but  that  any  one  might  master  them, 
maugre  their  susceptibility  of  being  taken  for  either  a  moun- 
tain or  a  mole  hill,  agreeably  to  the  fancy  or  desire  of  the 
explorer.  The  simplest  cow  boy  might  in  a  week  compre- 
hend them  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  "orders  and  classes"  of 
mirrorism  as  clearly  as  the  most  astute  savan  of  France,  or 
even  "Science"  himself,  could  or  can  explain  them,  but  it 
would  be  a  shocking  waste  of  time  in  the  boy  to  employ 
himself  upon  a  matter  so  utterly  nonsensical  and  useless;  as 
well  might  he  spend  his  time  in  counting  the  hairs  on  the 
end  of  the  cow's  tail,  or  noting  the  curves  of  hairs  on  her 
shoulders  and  flctnke,  as  in  tracing  the  "hairs  that  turn  up- 
wards and  downwards"  under  the  tail  in  the  region  of  the 
escutcheons,  by  way  of  eliciting  information  as  to  the  milk- 
ing properties  of  the  animal — the  one  pursuit  would  be 
about  as  rational  and  sane  as  the  other. 

A  word  as  to  the  attempt  made  to  show  that  I  misstat;ed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  Guenon's  discovery.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  great  regard  I  had,  <and  ever  have  cherish- 
ed for  the  practical  character  and  soundness  of  the  Society's 
opinions  and  views  relating  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  I  should  not  have  entered  upon  a  discussion 
with  "Science"  on  the  merits  of  mirrorism.  It  pained  me 
to  see  the  society's  unqualified  endorsement  of  such  a  whim 
as  Guenon's  system,  placed  so  prominently  before  the  public 
as  a  prefix  or  passport  to  the  pictures  and  stuff  contained  in 
Nefflin's  pamphlet  on  Guenon.  Holding,  as  it  is  well  known 
I  did,  so  low  an  opinion  of  the  system,  I  felt  constrained  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  committee,  by  way  of  absolving  tho 
society,  to  some  extent,  from  the  responsible  position  it  had 
been  made  to  assume  upon  a  matter  so  very  questionable;  in 
furtherance  of  which,  in  all  sincerity,  and  according  to  my 
recollection  of  the  proceedings,  I  stated  that  I  refused  to 
appoint  the  committee,  and  instanced  irregularities  touching, 
the  action  of  the  committee.  In  your  last  number,  under 
the  caption,  "Extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,"  is  a  lengthy  detail 
of  sayings  and  doings  by  individual  members  at  the  stated 
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meeting  of  last  month,  the  purport  and  object  of  which 
i<cemofl  to  be,  to  affirm  the  regularity  of  the  action  of  the 
society  ami  committee  in  the  Guonon  affair,  and  to  discredit 
what  I  said  in  regard  to  them.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  unique  proceeding  affects  me  less,  porsonallj-,  than  as  a 
member  of  the  old  society,  for,  us  a  member,  it  moves  me  to 
witness  the  pains  taken  to  make  it  minister  to  the  promul- 
gating of  such  doctrines  as  are  set  forth  in  the  Guenon  dis- 
cover}', and  to  confirm  the  society's  faith  in  the  silly  and  ab- 
surd tests  of  "escutcheons  and  mirrors,"  as  is  declared  and 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  affirmed  to  be 
perfectly  regular  in  every  respect  by  a  resolution  unani- 
moxisly  carried,  as  appears  by  the  extnicts  referred  to.  Thus 
then,  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture" 
Stands  gravely,  deliberately  and  officially,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  intelligent  agriculturist  at  home  and  abroad,  sponsor 
and  endorser  of  Guenon's  system,  and,  as  such,  will  be  held 
accountable  for  whatever  evil  the  false  testa  or  standards 
may  exert  upon  the  interests  of  agriculture — to  this  com- 
plexion has  the  society  come.  No  blame  can  attach  to  me, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  for  I  did  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  prevent  the  society  assuming  such  an  atti- 
tude. 

The  exception  taken  to  my  statement  of  the  proceedings 
is,  that  the  report  was  read,  while  I  stated  "without  the  re- 
port having  been  read,  the  committee  had  authority  to  give 
such  direction  to  the  report  as  it  thought  proper;"  this  is  the 
point  in  dispute,  for  it  is  conceded  that  I  refused  to  appoint 
a  committee.  The  minute  relating  to  this  point  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  of  the  first  of  .January,  when  an 
election  for  officers  took  place,  reads,  "that  the  committee 
(on  Guenon)  made  (not  read)  a  report  through  their  chair- 
man. Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Ac,  &c.  Now  on  fair  presumption, 
considering  the  strong  and  decided  endorsement  of  Guenon's 
tests,  as  appears  in  the  report  published,  with  its  obvious  in- 
formality, of  being  signed  by  individuals  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  committee  proper, 
is  it  probable  that  with  all  these  awakening  circumstances  on 
its  face,  that,  if  read,  there  was  no  member  present  to  protest 
against  such  a  report  being  either  approved  or  published?  A 
re  port  of  a  committee  may  be  made  verballj-,  or  may  be  made 
referring  to  a  written  report  under  preparation,  or  in  hand, 
and  in  such  manner,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  I 
have  an  excellent  memory,  was  the  report  in  question  made. 
There  is  one  circumstance  alone,  connected  with  the  report, 
which  at  present  I  do  not  choose  to  mention,  that  had  the 
report  been  read  could  not  have  failed  to  have  elicited  my 
strenuous  opposition  to  its  being  .approved  or  published.  I 
need  hardly  repeat  that  I  did  not  appoint  the  committee, 
while  it  may  he  proper  to  give  the  following  extracts  from 
the  minutes  of  the  December  meeting,  1852,  thus:  "Dr.  A. 
L.  Elwyn  proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiry  into  the  principles  contained  in 
Guenon's  work  on  milch  cows,  and  on  motion  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  (by  the  meeting),  viz  :  Dr.  A.  L. 
Elwyn,  Samuel  C.  Ford,  Isaac  W.  Roberts,  Samuel  Cooper, 
Casper  W.  Sharpless,  Samuel  Williams,  Dr.  J.  A.  McCrea 
and  Isaac  Newton,"  eight  in  all.  The  manner  of  appointing 
this  committee  was  irregular,  so  far  as  usage  goes,  for  the 
President  invariably  appoints,  but  as  I  refused  to  appoint, 
the  meeting  was  competent  to  perform  that  act.  It  may  be 
asked,  can  a  report,  published  as  the  act  of  a  society,  be  va- 
lid or  regular  without  being  attested  by  the  secretary  ? 
There  is  no  such  attest-ation  to  the  report  published.  But 
this  is  a  trifling  irregularity  compared  to  the  faet  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  the  eight  .appointed,  did  not  sign 
the  report,  while  the  report  exhibit.s  a  majority  by  two  ex- 
traneous names  being  added  to  it,  without  the   color  of  au- 


thority for  such  a  proceeding.  Under  these  circumstances, 
does  not  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety, affirming  that  the  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the 
Guenon  committee  were  "perfectly  regular,"  prove  too 
much. 

The  only  satisfaction,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  review  of  the 
matter  affords  to  me  is,  that  you  and  your  readers  will  per- 
ceive that  I  refused  to  appoint  the  committee,  as  before 
stated,  and  that  so  many  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
meeting,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
members  and  best  judges  of  cattle  in  the  country,  kept  their 
hands  clean  of  giving  currency  to  Guenon's  discovery,  all  of 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  society's  endorsement  is  not  of 
such  potency  in  establishing  the  doctrine  of  mirrorism,  as 
the  disciples  of  Guenon  would  fain  represent  it  to  be. 

Respectfully  yours,        JAMES  GOWEN. 

Mount  Airy,  May  9th,  2854. 


For  the  Farm  .Touriial. 
MANUEE. 

The  subject  of  manure  is  certainly  one  of  unlimited  im- 
portance to  every  farmer.  It  is  admitted  at  leiist  by  common 
consent  to  be  the  foundation  of  agricultural  prosperity.  Its 
acknowledged  importiince  in  successful  farming  is  so  great 
that  the  most  untiring  investigations  of  science  are  directed 
to  it.  Our  cities  and  villages  increase  so  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion, and  draw  so  constantly  from  the  soil  its  most  precious 
constituents  of  human  food  and  clothing,  that  unless  we  are 
on  the  alert  in  adopting  the  principle  of  restoring  to  the  soil 
as  much  potash,  phosphorous,  sulphur,  chlorine  and  ammo- 
nia as  we  take  from  it,  at  no  distant  day  it  must  of  necessity 
become  too  sterile  for  profitable  cultivation.  Now,  instead 
of  impoverishing  the  earth,  a  sound  public  policy  demands 
that  we  should  rather  increase  its  natural  fruitfulness  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  an  ever  augmenting 
population.  How  to  achieve  this  result  in  the  most  econom- 
ical manner  should  be  the  study  of  every  agriculturist. 

The  best  way  to  impart  the  high  degree  of  fertility  to  any 
given  area  of  earth  is  a  problem  often  very  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. In  many  cases  a  little  gypsum  scattered  broadcast 
over  a  clover  field  operates  like  magic  ;  in  others  this  fertili- 
zer produces  no  effect  whatever.  The  same  is  true  of  lime, 
salt  and  potash,  but  compound  fertilizers,  as  guano  and 
stable  manure,  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to  improve  the  produc- 
tiveness of  land  for  one  or  more  crops. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  obvious,  while  lime  adds 
to  the  soil  only  one  element,  the  excrements  of  animals  ap- 
plied to  it  contain  not  only  lime,  but  some  twelve  or  more 
other  ingredients,  equally  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  which  shows  its  great  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Now, 
unless  a  part  of  anything  is  equal  to  the  whole,  the  excre- 
ments of  animals,  or  of  human  species,  must  ever  be  more 
reliable  to  increase  the  earth's  productiveness  than  any  one, 
two  or  three  simple  elementary  bodies,  consumed  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  crops. 

Although  much  has  been  written  on  agricultural  chemis- 
try by  venerated  names  both  in  Europe  and  America,  still  it 
is  clear  that  one  of  the  best  general  fertilizers — one  on 
which  every  farmer  may  with  the  most  unwavering  safety 
depend — is  barnyard  manure.  There  lies  his  pearl  of  great 
price — there  his  mine  of  wealth. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  farmer  who  uses  proper 
efforts  to  accumulate  it,  discretion  in  preserving  it,  and 
withall  proper  economy  and  judgment  in  its  application,  is 
on  the  highway  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  may  soon  en- 
joy the  appellation  of  the  nobility  of  America — nobility  con- 
stituted by  their  skill  with  the  plow,  and  their  success  in 
making  bread  for  the  million.     It  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
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no   small  iuterost  to  inquire  what  are  some  of  the  means 
adapted  to  accumulate  and  preserve  manure. 

In  all  cases  where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  domestic 
animals  should  be  fed  in  a  stable,  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun  and  rains  in  summer,  and  the  cold  and  storms 
of  winter.  In  this  way  the  droppings  of  the  stock  is  not 
exposed  to  the  weather,  iis  rain  and  sunshine  are  admirably 
calculated  to  extract  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  manure. 
There  should  also  be  a  good  yard  connected  with  the  stables, 
furnished  with  a  good  roof,  in  which  the  cattle  may  run 
when  not  stabled.  When  the  manure  is  removed,  the  yard 
should  bo  covered  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more  with 
Bwamp  muck,  leaves  from  the  forest,  sawdust,  turf,  straw,  or 
any  other  suitable  substance  to  absorb  and  retain  the  liquid. 
By  being  mixed  with  the  droppings  of  the  cattle,  any  of  these 
substances  will  become  as  good  as  common  barnyard  ma- 
nure. The  manure  from  the  stables  should  be  thrown  into 
the  yard  in  heaps,  composting  it  with  muck,  leached  ashes, 
or  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  alkali,  which  our  old  soils  gener- 
ally are,  better  unleached  ashes,  adding  plaster  to  fix  the 
ammonia,  salt,  soap  suds  from  the  wash  house,  and  chamber 
ley  from  every  quarter. 

Lime  should  never  be  used  in  compost  with  animal  ma- 
nure, as  it  sets  free  the  ammonia  which  is  the  life  of  the  ma- 
nures. The  farmer's  hogs  should  be  kept  at  making  ma- 
nure; keep  their  yard  well  supplied  with  straw,  leaves  from 
the  forest,  and  by  all  means  the  weeds  that  grow  in  such 
profusion  about  the  yards,  and  they  will  convert  the  whole 
into  good  manure,  and  grow  fat  in  the  meantime.  But  the 
only  efiectual  method  of  preserving  it  from  waste  is  to  keep 
it  under  cover,  as  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  lose  at  least  one- 
third  in  value  by  being  subject  to  the  weather,  and  where  it 
has  great  facilities  for  natural  drainage  much  more. 

The  farmer  should  be  as  thoughtful  of  sheltering  his  ma- 
nure as  his  domestic  animals.  The  privy  should  be  con- 
structed with  a  portable  box  under  the  seat  with  handles,  so 
that  it  could  be  removed  as  often  as  occasion  might  require, 
and  emptied  on  the  manure  heap.  This  box  should  often 
receive  a  liberal  supply  of  charcoal  and  plaster.  All  the 
weeds  and  refuse  productions  on  the  farm  of  this  kind  should 
be  collected  while  green,  and  piled  in  the  barnyard  for  ma- 
nure. It  is  estimatad  that  a  ton  of  dry  plants  will  yield 
five  hundred  of  dry  mould.  Hence  five  hundred  of  this 
mould  will  sufiicc  to  grow  jit  least  a  ton  of  cultivated  plants. 
Thus  the  economical  farmer  may  constantly  crop  his  field, 
.■vnd  yet  constantly  enrich  it  with  the  refuse  and  waste  mat- 
ter of  its  own  productiveness.  JESSE  GORSUCH. 

Huntingdon,  Pa„  April  18th,  1854. 

>•»- — ^ 

For  the  Varm  Journal. 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 

Mu.  Editou  : — I  have  a  little  volume  of  some  250  pages, 
called  the  "Progressivv>  Farmer,"  by  Professor  Nash,  and 
from  the  press  of  that  indefatigable  publisher,  C.  M.  Saxton, 
New  York,  and  which,  by  the  way,  I  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase from  a  fiivornble  notice  of  it  in  the  Farm  Journal 
i--omc  few  months  since.  I  keep  this  little  book  lying  on 
the  table  in  my  sitting  room,  so  that  I  can  pick  it  up  for  a 
Ci.'w  minutes  of  an  evening,  or  other  leisure  times,  and 
though  I  have  read  it  through  at  least  half  a  dozen  times, 
\ct  I  seldom  open  it  without  being  more  and  more  interested 
iu  its  eontent^•,  or  gathering  some  now  ideas  upon  the  wide 
range  of  subject.s  connected  with  agriculture.  It  contains 
more  real  practical  knowledge  upon  every  important  depart- 
ment of  the  farm,  than  any  publication  of  the  same  size  I 
have  ever  met  with.  I  have  what  I  consider  a  very  respecta- 
ble agricultural  library,  embracing  such  voluminous  works 
as  ".Stephen's  Book  of  the  Faim,"  "Colman's  .\griculti:ro," 


&c..  Ac,  and  yet  I  would  not  exchange  the  "Progressive 
Farmer"  for  any  two  works  in  my  possession. 

I  don't  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  can  do  the  numerous 
readers  of  the  Farm  Journal  a  greater  favor  than  to  send 
you  an  occasional  selection  from  this  work.  Those  who  are 
in  the  reach  of  bookstores,  or  agricultural  warehouses, 
where  such  publications  are  kept  for  sale,  I  would  advise  to 
buy  it  at  once.  They  cannot  invest  half  a  dollar  more  ad- 
vantageously in  the  book  line  I  am  confident. 

I  will  select,  on  the  present  occasion.  Prof.  Nash's  views 
upon  deep  ploichti].  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
upon  this  point  even  among  our  good  farmers,  and  should 
there  be  among  your  readers  any  who  believe  that 
"shallow  plowing  is  the  best  for  a  corn  crop," — which 
may  be  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  "old  fogies"  in  agri- 
culture— I  would  be  glad  if  they  will  read  the  following  re- 
marks, and  report  in  the  next  number  of  the  Farm  Journal, 
wherein  the  views  of  Prof.  Nash  are  contrary  to  rea.'on  and 
common  sense.     1  remain  your:^,         A  PROGIIE.SSIVE. 

DEEP  PLOWING. 

From  what  was  suid  on  the  subject  of  capillary  attraction, 
we  derive  important  rules  with  regard  to  plowing.  The  up- 
ward and  downward  movement  of  the  water  extends  far  into 
the  ground,  if  there  is  no  impervious  stratum.  If  there  is 
a  stratum  near  the  surface  through  which  water  cannot  pa.^s 
freelj-,  an  important  process  of  nature  favorable  to  vcgeta-  , 
tion  is  impeded.  The  water  of  excessive  rains  should  pass 
off  without  obstruction  into  the  earth,  and  the  upward  fiow 
of  water,  after  evaporation,  should  be  unimpeded,  in  order 
to  supply  the  surface  soil  after  a  drouth.  All  who  have  tri^d 
deep  plowing  have  become  satisfied  that  their  fields  are  dryer 
for  it  in  rainy  weather,  and  moister  in  dry  weather.  This 
accords  perfectly  with  the  principles  now  explained.  There 
may  bo  soils  lying  on  so  porous  a  subsoil  that  it  would  b« 
well  to  cultivate  shallow.  The  farmer  must  look  to  this.  In 
extreme  cases,  he  maj'  find  a  subsoil  so  open  and  porous  tba^ 
to  stir  it  might  be  like  knocking  the  bottom  out,  to  kt  his 
top-soil  fall  into  the  earth  and  be  lost  among  coarse  peb- 
bles. 

Whenever  the  soil  is  deep  and  the  subsoil  compact,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  deep  plowing  is  greatly  beneficial.  If 
plants  can  have  ten  inches  of  loosened  soil  into  which  lo 
thrust  their  roots  for  food,  they  are  like  a  herd  of  cattle  in  a 
pasture  of  fen  aere.< ;  while  if  they  have  but  five,  they  are 
like  the  same  herd  confined  to  a  five  acre  lot. 

On  all  ordinary  soils,  plowing  should  be  at  least  ten  inches 
deep  ;  and  then,  if  the  soil  below  that  deptli  appears  hard 
and  compact,  especially  if  there  is  anything  like  a  .<hcll  or 
crust,  tlirough  which  water  cannot  pass  freely,  it  fchould  bo 
stirred  with  the  subsoil  plow  a.i  much  deeper.  The  wafer 
can  then  pass  up  and  down  freely.  All  danger  from  exces- 
sive rains  is  removed,  because  thti  wafer  readily  passes  away 
from  the  roofs  of  plant<;  and  all  danger  from  drouth  is  re- 
moved, or  nearly  all,  because  the  water  will  freely  pass  up- 
ward by  capilhary  attraction  :  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  every  particle  of  water  which  rises  towanis  the  siirfac, 
comes  loaded  with  salts,  which  it  brings  from  deep  in  the 
earth  and  deposits  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  jilantf. 
Water  so  rising  is  never  pure.  If  i:  cnt<;rs  the  roots  of 
plants,  it  carries  salf.s  along  with  it.  If  it  evaporates,  it 
leaves  its  salts  behind,  having  brought  them  uji  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  from  deeper  in  tlic  ground  than  roots  pene- 
trate. 

Thus  we  see  that  water  net?  not  only  as  the  drink  cf 
plants,  which  they  fake  in  principally  by  their  roots,  but 
also  as  the  carrier  of  food  for  them.  It  wiL«hes  the  air  of  all 
those  impurities  which    would  render   it  unfit   to    breathe. 
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Falling  us  rain,  it  brings  to  the  roots  of  planU^,  as  food,  what- 
ever impurities  the  air  contains  ;  and  then,  after  sinking 
deep  in  the  earth,  it  is  drawn  back  by  capillary  attraction, 
bringing  with  it  such  salts  as  it  may  have  found  and  dis- 
solved by  the  way. 

The  free  passage  of  the  air  through  the  soil  is  almost  as 
important  as  that  of  water.  These  considerations  are  wor- 
thy of  the  attentive  study  of  the  practical  farmer.  They 
teach  him  how  to  prepare  his  lands  for  crops.  There  must 
be  in  the  soil  that  which  the  plant  requires  ;  and  not  only 
."0,  but  it  must  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  plant. 
Water  and  air  are  the  plant's  travelling  agents.  They  must 
have  free  course;  and  to  this  end,  the  soil  must  be  deeply 
mellowed.  It  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  after 
having  manured  your  soil  the  best  you  can,  you  have  not 
put  within  the  reach  of  plant-roots  all  that  they  require; 
that  still  food  is  to  be  brought  to  them  all  the  way  from  far 
above  the  surface  of  the  field  to  far  below  it,  and  that  water 
and  air  are  the  carriers. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  important  principle  in  agriculture 
than  the  one  I  have  now  endeavored  to  illustrate — that  of 
deepl.y  jdowing  and  finely  pulverizing  the  soil.  A  caution 
is,  however,  here  necessary.  Sujipose  a  field  has  hitherto 
been  skimmed  over  to  a  depth  of  only  five  inches.  Just  at 
the  termination  of  these  five  inches  is  what  be  denominated 
the  plow-floor — that  stratum  of  earth  on  which  the  plow  hag 
always  run,  about  as  hard  as  a  cart-path.  Above  this  is  a 
thin  and  exhausted  soil.  All  below  is  hard,  impenetrable 
by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  almost  impervions  to  water. 

If  now  the  })low  be  put  down  to  twice  the  depth  before 
reached,  and  the  whole  ten  inches  inverted,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  surface  will  be  made  up  of  soil  that  never  saw  the 
light  before  ;  and  that  the  original  top-soil  will  be  buried  at 
too  great  a  depth.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  safer  course  to 
lower  the  furrow  one  inch  a  year  till  the  requisite  depth  were 
reached.  In  this  ease,  the  change  would  be  less  violent;  the 
upper  and  lower  soils  would  bo  perfectly  mixed,  and  the 
whole  would  be  thoroughly  pulverized. 

Nothing  is  better  established  than  the  benefit  of  mixing 
unlike  soils;  as  peaty  with  sandy  or  with  clayey  soils;  or 
swamp  muck  with  any  soil  essentially  unlike  it.  Now, 
wherever  the  soil  is  different  from  the  surface,  this  gradual 
deepening  of  the  furrow  enables  us  to  mix  soils  without  the 
labor  of  tj-ansportatJon.  The  farmer  should  carefully  mark 
the  effect.  If  good,  he  shonld  continue  the  practice.  If 
bad,  he  should  investigate  the  cause.  It  might  be  owing  to 
protoxide  of  iron  in  the  subsoil.  Should  the  subsoil  be  of  a 
sickly  j-ellow,  when  first  turned  up,  but  afterwards  turn  to  a 
reddish  brown,  ho  might  conclude  that  such  is  the  case  ;  and 
he  might  then  add  to  the  soil  a  little  lime,  or  a  compost  con- 
taining it,  and  continue  the  process  of  deepening  his  soil;  or 
should  he  deepen  his  furrows  very  gradually,  this  protoxide 
of  iron  would  cease  to  be  hurtful,  merely  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

A  deeply  cultivated  soil — one  properly  amended,  if  not 
originally  good  and  well  manured,  is  a  laboratory  in  opera- 
tion— at  work  for  the  owner's  benefit.  By  moans  of  the  sili- 
ca and  alumina,  its  chief  ingredients,  it  aff"ords  a  safe  an 
chorage  for  his  plants;  its  salts  and  organic  matter  supply 
them  food  ;  and  more  than  this,  it  is  at  work,  drawing  other 
food  from  above  and  below.  The  subsoil  sends  up  its  treas 
ures,  and  the  plaj-ful  breezes  pay  it  their  contributions  as 
they  pass. 

Such  a  soil,  one  perfected  by  dilligence  and  skill,  is  in  al- 
liance with  the  silent  and  often  unobserved  but  mighty  pow- 
ers of  nature,  for  the  farmer's  good.  It  gathers  from  above 
and  below  for  his  benefit.  It  subsidizes  the  powers  of  na- 
ture in  his  behalf.     It  is  thus  that  the  God  of  nature  rewards 


diligence  and  skill ;  thus  that  He  verifies  his  own  truth,  that 
'  the  hand  of  the  dilligent  maketh  rich." 


For  the  Farm  Journal,  i 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SCHOOL, 

Mu.  EniTOu : — ^llnder  this  caption  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Farm  .lournal,  you  give  "extracts"  as  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  in 
reference  to  the  initial  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  Farmers'  High  School; 
and,  as  a  "matter  of  history,"  accredit  the  paternity  of  those 
institutions  to  certain  individuals,  or  rather,  the  extracts 
confer  that  honor,  almost  exclusively,  on  one  of  them.  But 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  these  extracts  are,  in  spirit 
and  letter,  neither  just  nor  generous,  leading  as  they  do  to 
inferences  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  aiul  therefore  should 
not  be  received  as  "matter  of  history."  If  credit  should  bo 
given  to  those  who  first  recommended  or  originated  the  idea 
of  a  State  Agricultural  Society,  "the  motion  of  Dr.  Elwyn 
in  1845,"  was  not,  as  the  extracts  would  imply,  the  first 
movement  in  this  regard  by  half  a  century  in  point  of  time ; 
for,  in  1794,  the  Philadelphia  Society  appointed  specially  a 
committee  "to  prepare  outlines  of  a  plan  for  establishing  a 
State  Society,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  connecting 
with  it  the  education  of  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  that  most 
important  art,  while  they  are  acquiring  other  useful  knowl- 
edge suitable  for  the  agricultural  citizens  of  the  State.  And 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  act  of 
incorporation."  This  committee  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Society,  Jan.  28th,  1794,  makes  report,  and  presents  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  together 
with  outlines  of  a  plan  for  estitblishing  a  State  Societj-  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.  The  petition  reads  :  "That 
finding  the  important  object  of  their  association  not  to  be 
sufficiently  attained  on  the  limited  plan,  and  by  the  means 
hitherto  pursued,  they  are  desirous  of  promoting  an  estab- 
lishment on  a  broad  and  permanent  basis,  which  may  afford 
more  certain  prospects  of  advancing  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. They  also  conceive  that  the  acquiring  knowledge 
of  it  may  be  combined  with  the  education  which  is  practica- 
ble and  moat  useful  /or  the  great  body  of  citizenn,  &c.,  &c." 
"Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Society."  John  B. 
Bordley,  George  Clymer,  Timothy  Pickering,  Richard  Peters. 
"The  outlines  of  a  plan"  to  carry  this  institution  into  effect 
are  admirable,  but  too  lengthy  to  be  copied  here  ;  thej'  can 
be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions — 
so  much  for  the  priority  of  action  in  behalf  of  a  State  So- 
ciety connected  with  agricultural  education.  It  seems  to 
me  hardly  possible  that  any  one  having  the  least  regard  for 
the  truth  of  history  in  this  matter,  could  have  attempted, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farm  Journal,  to  deprive  the 
old  Society  and  the  patriotic  men  that  managed  its  concerns 
some  sixty  years  ago,  of  the  credit  of  originating  a  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  connection  with  agricultural  educa- 
tion. I  am  sure  whoever  was  so  blind  or  foolish  as  to  furnish 
the  Journal  with  the  "extracts,"  purporting  to  be  "a  matter 
of  history,"  could  have  been  no  friend  to  Dr.  Elwyn. 

But  let  us  follow  the  impartial  "extracts  as  matter  of  his- 
tory," which  show,  that  Nov.  1st,  1848,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Elwyn,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bucks  county, 
and  all  those  of  adjoining  counties,  with  a  view  of  giving 
greater  force  and  effect  to  the  operations  of  the  different 
societies  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  agricultural 
improvement."  What  effect  or  force  this  operation  had  or 
was  intended  to  have,  in  favor  of  a  State  Societj'  and  Farm 
School,  is  not  stated  ;  until  (I  quote  from  the  extracts)  "Jan. 
3d,    1849. — The   committee   appointed   to   confer   with   the 
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Lucks  Cuunfy  Society  reported  having  met  and  agreed  to 
appoint' a  coinmitt-ee  to  confer  with  gentlemen  in  other  coun- 
ties on  the  subject  of  a  State  Agricultural  vSocietj',  and  to 
meet  again  Jan.  6th,  1849."  "At  this  postponed  meeting 
very  little  appears  to  have  been  done,  (as  might  have  been 
expected,)  and  the  subject  rested  till  the  5th  of  Dec,  1849, 
■when  the  President  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Elwyn,  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  measures  towards  the  formation  of  a  State 
Society,  as  follows:  Messrs.  Gowen,  A.  S.  Roberts,  J.  P. 
Wetlier-  1,  J.  C.  Ford,  Robert  Hare,  to  which  Dr.  Elwyu's 
name  was  afterwards  added."  There  is  a  sad  hiatus  and 
jumbling  in  the  "matter  of  history"  in  this  part  of  the  ro- 
cord.s,  for  surely  it  was  not  regular  in  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  committee  on  any  special  matter,  unless  a  reaolutioit 
or  motivn  to  that  effect  hrtd  been  previouxly  made  and  citm'cd. 
It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Elwyn  could  not  have  made  the  motion, 
and  it  is  equally  as  plain  that  he  could  not  have  appointed 
the  committee  without  the  motion  had  been  made  and  car- 
ried. Then  who  made  it?  Somebody  must  have  made  it, 
yet  the  "extracts"  are  silent  as  to  who  that  somebody  was, 
leaving  the  making  or  offering  of  the  resolution,  for  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  to  the  agency  of  that  universally  mischievous 
i;np,  nobody  !  Whether  nobody  or  somebody  offered  the 
resolutions  "to  take  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  St;ite 
Agricultural  Society,"  I  do  know  that  it  was  made,  and 
remember  well  the  opposition  it  met  with  in  its  passage — 
don't  the  reporter  of  the  "extracts"  and  every  member  re- 
(Hilleot  that?  For  never  in  all  my  experience  have  I  seen 
anything  so  warmly  contested  in  the  Society's  rooms  as  that 
resolution  was ;  the  matter  of  the  "escutcheons  and  mirrors" 
was  not  a  circumstance  to  it.  How  unaccountably  oblivious, 
Mr.  Editor,  your  matter  of  history  is,  in  regard  to  him  that 
offered  and  carried  through  that  resolution  ;  the  very  begin- 
ning of  anj-  thing  since  1794  that  held  out  hope,  promise  or 
determination  towards  a  t-riumphant  result.  This  is  not  all 
that  we  are  made  to  wonder  at  in  these  remarkable  extracts, 
fur  it  appejirs  from  them,  that  in  "Feb.  6th,  1850,  the  above 
committee  was  continued,  and  an  address  prepared  by  Dr. 
Elwyn  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  was  read  by  Mr. 
Freas,  tvaiX  pluccd  in  the  hands  of  the  ch"inna)i,  Mr.  Goicen." 
"March  6th. — Mr.  Gowen  read  an  address  which  was  after- 
wards published,  <tc." 

Tliese  extract~s  are  quoted  literally  from  the  Miiy  number 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  see  page  1.38.  Now  let  any  candid 
man  say  what  impression  do  the  extracts  convey,  or  were 
made  or  intended  to  convey,  as  to  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
Farmers'  High  School  ?  AVhy  nothing  less  than  a,  partial 
and  highly  erroneous  one.  A  word  as  to  the  address  said  to 
bd  prepared  by  Dr.  Elwyn,  "and  ])laced  in  my  hands  as 
chairman,"  and  of  my  reading  an  address  afterwards  which 
was  published.  If  it  be  intended  by  the  report  of  the  "ex- 
tracts" to  convey  the  idea  that  the  address  read  by  mo,  and 
published,  was  not  of  my  own  preparing,  but  Dr.  Elwyn's, 
or  that  I  made  up  mine  from  his,  I  must  say  that  such  an  in- 
sinuation is  so  unjust,  and  withal  so  petty  a  piece  of  disin- 
genuousness,  as  to  entitle  it  to  more  of  my  pity  than  my  re- 
sentment. The  truth  is,  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of 
ths  6th  of  February,  wlien,  !is  is  said.  Dr.  Elwyn's  address 
was  placed  in  my  hands,  as  no  doubt  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  will  show;  nor  was  I  even  in  the  city  on  that  day, 
for  my  diary  reminds  me,  that  on  that  day  "I  stayed  at 
home  to  superintend  the  filling  of  my  ice  house.''  It  re- 
quires no  effort  of  mine  at  this  day  (beyond  that  which  is 
enjoined  upon  every  man  as  a  duty  to  himself  and  the  com- 
munity, in  not  t.:icitly  submitting  to  a  wrong  meditated  I 
against  his  principles  or  position.)  to  place  myself  in  a  pro- 
per attitude  before  the  intelligeat  farmo.-s  of  Pennsylvanin,  ' 


relative  to  my  exertions  in  furtherance  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Stat*  Agricultural  Societj',  for  I  have 
long  since  realised  the  import  of  the  old  proverb  that  "good 
wine  needs  no  bush."  There  is  one  of  my  fellow  membeiV 
named  in  this  connection,  that  to  his  credit  may  it  bespoken 
has  luckily  escaped  a  prominent  place  on  the  record  of  the 
"extracts  as  a  matter  of  history  ;"  I  allude  to  A.  S.  Roberts, 
whose  efforts  wore  neither  few  nor  unavailing  in  canvassing, 
and  circulating  the  address  that  mainly  raised  the  dormant 
tsnergies  of  our  farmers,  and  convoked  that  noble  and  never 
to  bo  forgotten  convention  held  at  llarrisburg,  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  January,  1851,  and  which  resulted  in  the  fornui- 
tion  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  assistance  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Roberts  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  creditable 
to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  cause — success  to  him  for 
it! 

Aj  to  agricultural  education,  it  is  well  known  that  sonie 
years  ago  I  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  establish  an  Agricul- 
tural College  at  my  beautiful  place,  at  Mount  Airy,  but  it 
proved  a  mortifying  failure.  In  regard  to  the  State  College, 
or  "Farmers'  High  School,"  the  most  efiicient  suggestion,  or 
movement  of  modern  times,  came  from  the  best  quarter 
possible,  through  the  Hon.  A.  llussel,  when  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  his  official  comuion  school  report,  where- 
in he  recommended  the  endowment  of  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. \umerous  pertinent  articles  by  private  individuals, 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Farm  Journal,  followed 
Mr.  Russel's  lead,  which  told  well  on  the  public  mind.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society  in  '53,  A.  S.  Rob- 
erts, as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  an  agricultural  school, 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  such  an  institution.  The  present 
E.xecutive,  Governor  Bigler,  in  his  last  annual  message  took 
occasion  to  impress  upon  the  Legislature  the  expedienc}-  of 
agricultural  education,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  every  right  minded  farmer.  And  last,  not  least,  the  late 
lamented  Elliot  Cresson  bequeathed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  use  of  an  Agricultural  College  in  Pennsylvania.  Fi- 
u.ally,  the  Legislature  granted  a  charter  for  such  an  institu- 
tion, under  the  name  and  title  of  "The  Farmers'  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania;"  but  our  worthy  Representatives 
forgot  to  endow  it  with  the  funds  necessary  for  its  su]>port, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  neglect  will  be  remedied  by 
the  next  Legislature.     "We  shall  see  if  it  don't. 

Respectfully  yours,  JAMES  GOWEN. 

Mount  Airy,  Miiy  15th,  1854. 


A  Public  Benefactor, 
He  is  a  public  benefactor  who,  liy  the  prudent  and  skilful 
outlay  of  his  money  in  bettering  its  condition,  shall  make  a 
single  field  yield  pcrmanentlj'  a  double  crop ;  and  he  who 
does  this  over  a  square  mile,  virtually  adds  a  square  mile  to 
the  national  territory — nay,  he  does  more,  he  doubles  to  this 
e.xtcnt  the  territorial  resources  of  the  country,  without  giv- 
ing the  State  any  larger  actual  area  to  defend.  All  hail, 
then,  to  the  improvers  of  the  soil!  health  and  long  life  be 
their  fortune — may  their  hearts  be  light  and  their  purses 
heavy — may  their  dreams  be  few  and  pleasant,  and  their 
sleep  the  sweet  repose  of  the  weary — may  they  see  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labor,  and  may  their  sons  reap  .-till  heavier 
harvests. — Blaekwood' h  Jfai/azine. 


Growing  Cucumbers. 
Take  a  large  barrel,  or  hogshead :  saw  it  in  two  ia  the 
middle,  and  bury  each  half  in  the  ground  even  with  the  top. 
Then  take  a  small  keg  and  bore  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  ; 
place  the  keg  in  the  centre  of  the  barrel,  the  top  oven  with 
the  ground,  and  fill  in  the  barrel  arou:ul  the  k^g  with  ric'a 
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earth,  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cucucibor.-'.  IMaiit  your 
seed  midway  between  the  edjjes  of  the  barrel  and  the  keg, 
and  make  a  kind  of  arbor  a  foot  or  two  hi;^h  for  the  vines  to 
run  on.  AVhen  the  ground  becomes  dry,  pour  water  in  the 
keg  in  the  evening — it  will  pass  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  keg 
into  the  barrel  and  rise  up  to  the  roots  of  the  vines,  and 
keep  them  moist  and  green.  Cucumbers  cultivated  in  this 
way  will  grow  to  a  great  si/.e,  as  they  are  made  independent 
both  of  drought  and  wet  weather.  In  wet  weather  the  bar- 
rel can  be  covered,  and  in  dry  the  ground  can  be  kept  moist 
by  pouring  wat«r  in  the  keg. 


ROSE  PILLARS. 


Wc  have  had  the  above  engraving  made  with  the  view 
of  showing  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  mode  of  growing 
climbing  roses.  A  simple  post,  twelve  feet  long,  so  as  to 
be  about  ten  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  having  holes  in 
both  directions  about  six  inches  apart,  through  which 
tlic  stem  must  be  trained,  will  in  a  verj'  short  time  make 
a  perfect  pillar  of  roses,  and  be  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
r.amonts  of  the  lawn  or  garden.  If  of  chesnut  or  cedar 
it  will  last  for  many  years. 

The  main  stems  of  the  roses  thus  support  themselves, 
and  a  little  attention,  by  the  aid  of  a  light  step  ladder, 
ia  training  them  through  the  holes  at  first  will  dispense 
with  much  care  afterwards.  With  some  of  the  thrifty 
.'^rowing  noisettes,  constant  bloomers,  the  entire  post  is 
soon  concealed  under  a  covering  of  roses.  A  profusion 
of  bloom  may  be  still  further  promoted  by  keeping 
.shortened-in  all  straggling  branches. 

A  dozen  or  more  of  these  rose  pillars,  properly  ar- 
ranged, and  with  all  the  striking  contrast  of  colors,  from 
the  deep  scarlet  and  intermediate  shades  down  to  the 
pure  white,  would  at  all  times  be  a  conspicuous  and  at- 
ti-active  object.  Cedar  trees  of  small  size,  by  having 
their  branches  shortened  about  one  foot  long,  and  plant- 
ed for  this  purpose,  also  make  an  excellent  support,  but 
require  more  attention  to  keep  tied  up  than  the  simple 
posts. 

4%. 

Culture  of  Roses. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal : — Can  you  inform 
one  of  the  constant  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal, 


any  thing  about  the  cultui-e  and  management  of  roses. 
I  am  ail  enthusiastic  admirer  of  them,  and  endeavor  to 
have  a  few  of  the  fine  kinds  always  in  bloom  in  my  win- 
dow or  small  garden,  and  whenever  I  see  a  tine  bloomei 
along  our  markets,  or  corners  of  the  streets,  purchase 
and  carry  it  home;  but  from  some  cause  or  other,  the 
buds  soon  wilt  away,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  even 
after  turning  it  out  of  the  pot  and  planting  it  in  the  bor- 
der, it  does  not  seem  to  recover  and  thrive  till  towards 
fall.  I  avoid  the  extremes  of  watering,  keep  them  as 
much  as  possible  in  an  even  temperature,  turn  the  pots 
round  to  the  light,  apply  guano,  water,  &c.,  and  still  am 
most  unfortunate.  Thei-e  seems  no  way  for  me  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  blooming  roses,  but  to  continue  buy- 
ing all  the  time,  and  throw  them  away  whenever  they 
begin  to  droop  or  lose  their  buds.  If  there  i.s  any  se- 
cret in  the  matter  will  you  inform  me  what  I  can  do. 

JULIA. 
[We  suspect  the  difficulty  arises  from  buying  plants 
which  have  been  forced  and  kept  in  flower  through  the 
winter,  as  is  the  case  with  many,  and  perhaps  most  of 
those  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 
Plants  must  have  a  season  of  comparative  rest.  In  the 
city  green  houses,  roses  are  re(|uired  for  bouquets,  and 
they  are  kept  in  a  very  different  and  much  warmer  tem- 
perature than  that  they  are  introduced  into  when  sold. 
It  is  this  sudden  change  of  temperature  which  causes  them 
to  lose  their  leaves  and  decay.  The  fault  is  not  so  much 
with  the  vendors  as  with  the  purchasers.  The  latter 
will  not  buy  unless  plants  are  in  jloxver,  and  of  course 
the  forcing  process  has  to  be  resorted  to,  to  make  them 
saleable  early  in  the  spring.  Hoses  that  have  been  kept 
blooming  all  or  great  part  of  the  winter  cannot  be  ex- 
pected also  to  keep  blooming  all  summer.  We  greatly 
prefer  such  as  have  been  kept  dormant  through  the  win- 
ter in  a  cold  house,  and  if  our  fair  correspondent  would 
visit  the  green  houses  and  enquire  for  such,  she  would 
have  better  success. — En.] 


Mulching  Trees. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  or  too  often  call  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  mulching  all  newly  planted  trees,  vines, 
roses,  &c.  (]are  in  this  particular  is  becoming  almost 
as  indispensable  as  skillful  planting.  It  is  the  only 
safeguard  against  our  increasingly  variable  climate,  the 
frequent  extremes  of  which  from  warm  to  cold  and  from 
wet  to  dry,  and  vice  versa,  induces  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  sap  vessels,  gives  a  sudden  check  to  its  circula- 
tion, and  we  believe  is  very  often  the  cause  of  blight  in 
the  pear  and  diseases  in  other  trees.  The  instinct  which 
prompts  insects  to  prey  upon  all  forms  of  diseased  or 
decaying  vegetable  life  is  often  shown  in  this  way,  and 
is  considered  the  source  of  injury  to  the  tree,  while  it  is 
really  sometimes  a  mere  effect  from  the  other  cause. 

Mulching  is  merely  covering  the  ground  under  the  tree 
or  plant,  according  to  its  size,  from  a  circle  of  one  foot 
to  perhaps  three  or  four  feet,  with  half  decayed  manure, 
partly  decomposed  chip  dirt  from  the  woodshed,  leaf 
mould,  hay  or  straw,  to  shade  the  soil  and  preserve  an 
even  temperature  about  the  roots.  The  soil  under  this 
covering  will  be  observed  to  be  always  damp  by  the  pre- 
vention of  evaporation.  If  manure  is  used  it  will  also 
be  carried  down  rapidly  by  rains,  thus  keeping  the  tree 
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in  a  vigorous  growing  state.  Mulching  does  away  wltli 
the  necessity  of  fre({uent  watering.  In  a  dry  spell  of 
weather  we  have  known  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs 
kept  literally  drenched  daily  with  buckets  of  water.  If 
the  poor  subject  shows  yellow  leaves  and  other  symp- 
toms of  disease,  it  is  thought  an  indication  of  requiring 
more  drenching.  Hj'dropathy  is  again  administered  in 
increased  quantities,  till  life  is  at  last  actually  drowned 
out.  The  nurseryman  then  comes  in  frequently  for  the 
whole  responsibility  of  having  sold  an  unhealthy  ti-ee. 
And  few  there  are,  having  planting  to  do,  who  under- 
stand its  true  philosophy  and  modus  operandi ;  how  few 
x'eflect,  when  disappointed  in  not  having  fruit  or  shade 
as  soon  as  they  expected,  that  the  skilful  propagation. 


plantmg  and  management  of  a  tree  requires  the  nicest 
and  most  dextrous  appliances  of  both  scientific  and 
practical  study,  that  its  growth  from  a  small  seed  to  its 
full  size  for  removal  and  afterwards  requires  care,  anxi- 
ety and  close  attention  for  years,  and  that  while  its  pro- 
gress is  more  interesting  and  beautitul  than  any  handi- 
work of  the  manufacturer  or  mechanic,  it  requires  at 
least  no  le.ts  patient  industry  and  skilful  treatment  to 
bring  about  the  desired  resiilt. 

We  recommend  every  one  having  an  acre  of  ground, 
in  addition  to  regular  periodicals  like  the  Farm  Journal, 
to  possess  one  or  more  of  the  many  works  on  the  man- 
agement of  fruit  and  other  trees,  ornamental  grounds 
and  shrubbery. 


<^^ 


SFANGLED  SHANGHAI  COCK. 


This  splendid  bird  weighs  lOJ  pounds,  and  is  owned 
by  J.  Dorwart,  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  breed  is  valuable 
on  account  of  their  laying  qualities.  They  feather 
sooner  than  the  other  colors,  being  in  full  plumage  at 


two  months  old.  The  pullets  lay  from  forty  to  eighty 
eggs  before  inclining  to  set,  beginning  at  the  age  of  six 
months.  Mr.  Dorwart  has  bestowed  great  attention  Xo 
his  unsurpassed  stock  of  fowls. 


Curculio  Remedy. 
We  see  it  sUited  that  a  Mr.  Mathews,  of  Coshocton, 
Ohio,  has  discovered  what  he  claims  to  be  an  infallible 
remedy  for  the  curculio,  but  he  has  determined  to  sub- 
mit it  to  no  one  till  he  has  received  "the  favorable  re- 
port of  at  least  three  horticultural  committees,  composed 
of  men  in  whose  skill  and  integrity  the  public  will  have 
the  gieatest  confidence,"  and  that  afterwards  he  wi  1 


communicate  the  discovery,  with  specific  printed  instruc- 
tions, whenever  he  has  received  from  horticultural  com- 
mittees or  individuals,  offers  of  rewards,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  shall  amount  to  such  sum  as  he  may  think  a 
sufficient  remuneration  for  his  trouble,  or  if  the  Legisla- 
tures of  one  or  more  States  will  make  satisfactory  ap- 
propriations, he  will  make  the  remedy  public  for  the 
benefit  of  every  body. 
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If  a  real  remedy  foi'  the  curculio,  as  cheap  and  effi- 
cacious as  the  remedy  for  musquitoes,  which  consisted 
of  first  catching  and  then  extracting  the  sting,  has  been 
discovered,  it  will  be  a  valuable  discovery  and  worth 
paying  handsomel3'  for.  The  curculio  at  present  seems 
to  do  away  with  the  occasion  for  planting  plum  trees, 
c>specially  the  finer  varieties.  There  is  no  probability  of 
obtaining  any  fruit.  Requests  have  been  made  that 
committees  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Boston  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, and  the  Onondaga  County  Agricultural  Society,  to 
examine  and  report  its  effects  on  the  crops  of  plums  the 
present  season.  We  shall  hope  for  the  best,  but  are 
doubtful. 


days  of  October  at  Milwaukie,  and  it  would  give  ua 
great  pleasure  to  see  you  and  other  Pennsylvania  gentle- 
man there.  Cannot  you  come?  There  is  thi.s  year  no 
meeting  to  conflict  I  believe." 


Vegetables  in  California. 

The  California  Farmer,  published  at  San  Francisco, 
contains  an  .account  of  some  extraordinary  products  ex- 
hibited at  an  agricultural  exhibition  at  San  Francisco, 
which  seem  entirely  to  distance  competition  in  the  At- 
lantic States.  They  are  as  follows,  by  different  exhibi- 
tors : — 12  bushels  of  potatoes,  the  product  of  three  po- 
tatoes ;  one  large  and  splendid  beet  weighing  36J  lbs.; 
three  sugar  beets  weighing  19,  IG  and  14  lbs. ;  one  po- 
tatoe  weighing  3J  lbs.;  three  onions  weighing  9  lbs.;  one 
measuring  two  feet  in  circumference;  four  squashes,  87, 
70,  01  and  Co  lbs.  each;  one  drumhead  cabbage,  25  lbs.; 
two  specimens  potatoes,  oh  lbs.  each  ;  one  blood  beet, 
65  lbs.  when  cleared  of  leaves,  52  lbs.  after  being  out  of 
the  ground  sometime. 

What  will  our  friend  P.  A.  Mason,  of  New  Jersey  say 
to  this.  He  lives  in  a  region  famous  for  large  pumpkins, 
watermelons,  &c.  Can  they  heat  California  in  beets,  or 
must  we  undertake  it  in  Chester  county  ? 


Farming  in  Wisconsin. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  a  letter 
from  A.  I}«GHAM,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  AVisconsin  State 
Agricultural  Society  to  Dr.  A.  L.  EiiWYN,  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  gives  a  flattering  account  of  the  condition 
of  agriculture  in  that  section  of  our  country.  Although 
iu  a  large  majority  of  cases  our  young  farmers  will  per- 
haps do  better  to  stay  at  home,  and  improve  their  sys- 
tems of  farming  on  their  own  paternal  acres  by  deep 
plowing,  scientific  manuring,  and  the  culture  of  new 
crops,  which  the  extraordinary  railroad  facilities  to  and 
from  our  large  cities  h.ave  made  profitable,  rather  than 
to  emigrate  to  distant  regions,  yet  to  those  who  have  de- 
termined to  look  out  for  new  homes  in  the  west  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  letter  may  prove  interesting. 
It  says  : 

"Certainly  our  climate  is  colder  than  yours,  but  yet 
we  raise  Indian  corn  in  it,s  greatest  perfection,  and  I 
have  now  lying  on  my  table  a  corn  stalk  grown  on  my 
own  farm  measuring  18  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  I 
had  100  bushels  per  acre  as  my  crop.  You  know  corn 
want"  warm  weather,  too.  This  was,  however,  more 
than  an  average  crop. 

"I  also  cut  three  tons  of  grass  per  acre  from  my  farm 
last  fall,  and  I  apprehend  this  must  be  a  good  yield  al- 
most any  where.  Still  there  are  no  doubt  better  grazing 
counties,  but  I  am  satisfied  with  this  answer. 

'■Our  fair  this  year  take  place  on  the  4th,  5th  and  0th 


Chester  County  Hogs. 

This  valuable  breed  of  hogs  bids  fair  to  become  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Where  they  are  known 
they  are  appreciated  highly,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
their  superior  excellence  has  alone  brought  them  into  fa- 
vor. There  are  no  persons  engaged  exclusively  in  breed- 
ing them,  on  the  contrary  they  are  kept  by  plain,  practical 
farmers,  who  having  discovered  that  tliey  grow  rapidly 
and  produce  a  greater  amount  of  ham  and  shoulder, 
particulai'ly  the  former,  of  a  first  rate  quality,  than  any 
other  breed,  raise  them  as  the  most  profitable  of  the  hog 
kind.  The  growing  and  now  extensive  demand  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  working  a  change,  however,  and 
young  roasters  have  become  scarce.  There  is  scarcely  a 
week  that  we  do  not  hear  of  one  or  more  pairs  being 
sent  to  distant  points.  A  few  days  ago  our  friend  Thos. 
Wood  sent  some  to  Indiana  and  four  to  Oliio.  Mr.  W. 
has  some  fine  animals. 


Fourth  Annnal  Exhibition   of  the  Pennsylvania   State 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  necessary  funds  having  been  obtained,  it  is  now 
understood  as  settled  that  our  next  State  Exhibition  is 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  Highly  eligible  grounds, 
very  near  the  city  proper,  Avith  the  great  central  rail- 
road on  one  side,  and  the  Schuylkill  river  on  the  other, 
aflbrding  unusual  facilities  for  bi'inging  stock,  imple- 
ments, &c.,  from  a  distance  without  the  expense  of  cart,- 
ing  or  driving  them  for  two  or  three  miles  after  arri- 
ving at  their  destination,  have  been  procured,  and  there 
is  every  probabilitj'  of  an  exhibition  which  shall  eclipse 
all  which  have  preceded  it. 

Some  of  our  cotemporaries  have  been  mourning  over 
the  great  delay  in  raising  the  funds,  and  both  surprise 
and  some  little  indignation  has  been  talked  about  as  to 
the  want  of  liberality  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  neces- 
sary means  for  the  exhibition  were  not  sooner  forthcom- 
ing. 

This  has  all  been  unnecessary.  There  never  has  been 
the  least  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  was  considered  so 
simple  and  easy  an  affair,  that  even  an  effort  was  not 
made  till  very  recently,  and  if  the  fact  of  the  exhibition 
being  held  in  Philadelphia  depended  on  it,  double  or  tre- 
ble the  amount  could  have  been  raised  in  a  few  hours. 

The  premium  list  was  published  in  our  last,  and  we 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  further  details  of  the  minor 
arrangements. 


Chester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  13th  ult. 

First  premium  for  the  best  display  of  green  house 
plants  to  Joseph  Kift,  gardener  to  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  for 
the  second  best  to  J.  W.  Hartman  &  Co.  ;  for  the  best 
display  of  tulips  to  J.  W.  Hartman  &  Co.  ;  for  the  best 
ten  varieties  of  roses  to  Joseph  Kift,  gardener  to  P. 
Morris  &  Co.,  and  for  the  second  best  to  J.  W.  Hartman 
&Co. 
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The  first  premium  for  best  k-ttucv;,  rliuliiub  iun\  ;\:<- 
paragus,  and  for  the  best  display  of  vegctcbles,  to  Goo. 
Lentz,  gardener  to  P.  Morris  &  (^o.  Josiah  lloopes  had 
some  fine  vegetables,  .Jonathan  C.  Baldwin  tine  aspara- 
gus, and  E.  Eutriken  some  good  rluibarb. 

J.  W.  Hartnian  and  Co.  exhibited  some  seedling  petu- 
nias, and  seedling  rhubarb  of  the  Buist  mammoth  va- 
riety. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  floral  exhibition  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday  the  15th,  IGth  and  17th  days 
of  June  iust. 

The  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  Professorships,  and  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes 
appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Darlington  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  and  W.  D.  Hartman,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Entomology. 


Officers  of  Chester  County  Agricultural  Society  for  1854. 

pRESiDEXT — Isaac  W.  Van  Leer. 

Vice  Peesidents — John  Parker,  Gen.  George  Hart- 
man,  Dr.  E.  V.  Dickey,  Lewis  Brinton. 

Executive  Committee — A.  R.  Mcllvaine,  Paschall 
Worth,  Dr.  George  Thomas,  Thomas  R.  Trimble,  Nathan 
Walton,  Dr.  Isaac  R.  AValker,  Marshall  B.  Hickman, 
Abuer  Garret,  Lewis  P.  Hoopes,  John  H.  Kinnard. 

Cor.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — J.  Lacey  Darling- 
ton. 

Recording  Secretaries — James  H.  Bull,  Wm.  Tor- 
bert  Ingram. 


Delaware  County  Agricultural  Society. 

We  observe  with  much  pleasure  this  organization  in 
an  adjoining  county.  The  movement  is  in  the  right 
hands,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  entire  success.  The 
Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science  has  been  in  highly 
prosperous  operation  for  many  years,  and  has  exhibited 
more  intrinsic  usefulness,  activity  and  perseverance  than 
any  similar  society  in  the  State  out  of  Philadelphia.  A 
large  number  of  its  members,  both  male  and  female,  are 
of  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  varied  scientific 
knowledge,  and  have  kept  up  their  regular  meetings  and 
exhibitions  uninterruptedly  for  a  long  time. 

The  schoolmaster  was  abroad  in  that  little  county, 
some  years  before  he  was  awakened  up  in  other  portions 
of  the  State,  and  we  shall  consequently  look  for  valuable 
aid  to  agriculture  in  Peimsylvauiu,  from  the  associated 
efforts  of  her  well  skilled  practical  farmers  in  the  new 
society.  We  know  some  of  the  officers  just  elected  can 
hold  the  plow,  and  speak  and  write  for  the  public  with 
equal  efficiency. 

We  hope  they  will  adopt  the  plan  of  having,  at  least, 
monthly  meetings  for  discussion  or  exhibition  of  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  products.  Interest  in  this  way 
is  well  kept  up,  and  greater  vigor  of  the  Society  promo- 
ted. We  have  known  many  county  societies  to  languish 
and  finally  die  away,  because  meetings  were  held  only 
once  or  twice  a  year. 


New  Ornamental  Tree. 

The  Horticulturist  of  last  mouth  has  a  communication 

respecting  Rhus  Cotinoides,  discovered  by  Nuttal  on  the 

high    rocky   banks    of    Grand    River,    Arkansas,    which 

would  no  doubt  be  hardy  here,  and  would  be  a  valuable 


iic(|iiisiriipii  to  vav  stock  of  flowering  ornamental  trees. 
As  its  miiue  iinpoi-t:\  it  is  similar  to  wluit  is  known  so 
lavo)  iibly  as  the  Purple  Fringe  or  mist  bush,  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  and  generally  cultivated  shrubs. 

Rlius  Cotinoides  attains  the  size  of  a  tree  at  least  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  flowers 
some  weeks  earlier  than  the  purple  fringe.  When  in 
full  blossom  it  must  be  a  magnificent  tree,  and  we  hope 
with  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Horticulturist,  some 
one  will  introduce  it  into  cultivation. 


Black  Spanish  Fowls. 

Mr.  Darlington  : — lu  the  rage  for  choice  fowls,  it 
may  be  well  for  those  interested  to  keep  an  eye  to  the 
nest,  as  well  as  to  the  carcass  of  the  birds,  particularly 
as  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  "fancier-"  is  likely  to  depend 
considerably  upon  the  laying — not  lying — qualities  of 
the  "hens,"  until  the  expectations  of  the  great  "fowl 
king  of  Pennsylvania"  shall  be  realized,  when  "Shang- 
hais will  be  sold  like  beef  in  the  market  by  the  quarter, 
and  in  roasts,  steaks  and  chops."  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant, at  present,  to  know  which  variety  are  the  best  lay- 
ers, and  I  hope  the  owners  of  fine  fowls  will  give  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  in  the  Farm  Journal. 

To  begin,  I  beg  to  state  that  one  of  my  neighbors, 
James  H.  Bull,  Esq.,  of  this  place,  has  a  Black  Spanish 
pullet,  that  laid  seventy-nine  eggs,  consecutively,  during 
the  past  spring,  before  manifesting  any  notion  of  setting. 
After  clucking  two  or  three  days,  she  retm-ued  to  laying 
again,  and  is  going  it  as  strong  as  ever.  I  may  give 
you  the  result  for  a  subsequent  number.  W.  H. 


For  the  I'.irni  Journal. 
HIGH  FAEMING.— No.  2. 

There  are  points  of  view  in  which  the  result  of  High 
Farming  is  of  much  interest,  and  the  first  that  comes  before 
us,  and  which  all  will  acknowledge  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, is  what  amount  of  capital  one  is  justified  in  ex- 
pending on  land,  consistent  with  what  should  never  bo  lost 
sight  of,  a  romuuerative  and  profitable  return.  This  point 
involves  so  many  conditions  that,  in  a  country  broad  as  our.i, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  gather  them  up,  and  then  treat  the  sub- 
ject as  a  topic,  single  and  unconnected,  or  as  a  niero  abstract 
question.  The  fairest  way,  perhaps,  to  start  in  the  exami- 
nation, is  to  place  the  person  intending  to  farm  in  circum- 
stances that  admit  of  high  farming,  and  not  to  deposit  him 
on  the  cheap  lauds  of  the  west,  or  among  its  wild  and  un- 
reclaimed forests  ;  farming,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  is 
not  there  possible.  One  may  buy  land  at  low  prices  and  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family  from  the  products.  But  these 
do  not  increase  his  wealth,  they  are  not  taken  as  interest  on 
his  capital,  they  are  merely  such  returns  as  provide  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  the  profit  on  liis  invest- 
ment comes  from  the  rise  in  the  value  of  his  land,  with  the 
clearing  and  filling  up  of  a  new  country.  There  are  many 
instances  of  great  wealth  obtained  in  this  way,  in  whoso  ac- 
cumulation the  individual  has  had  no  other  part  than  the 
enterprise  and  resolution  displayed  in  taking  the  hazards 
of  a  settlement  in  a  wilderness,  and  the  sagacious  selection 
of  a  good  site  and  soil.  Large  estates  have  in  this  way,  a.s 
if  by  the  waving  of  a  wand,  fallen  to  individuals — a  very 
few  years  have  enriched  men  without  an  ell'urt  on  their 
part. 

But  these  accidents  of  fortune  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
farming,  nor  does  the  west  offer  examples  or  opportunities 
for  the  best  development  of  agricultural  skill.     At  present. 
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though  not  perhaps  for  many  more  years,  the  abundance  of 
land  in  that  part  of  th*  country,  and  the  cheapness  of  all 
produce,  will  make  agriculture  a  loose,  inartificial  and  un- 
scientific department  of  industry.  Men  must  feel  the  pros- 
sure  of  competition,  the  active  urgency  of  necessity,  before 
they  will  make  great  efforts,  and  as  yet,  the  west  is  not  so 
compactly  settled  as  to  make  hard  labor  an  absolute  duty, 
or  a  rigid  requisition. 

We  must  then,  in  our  examination,  select  some  other  por- 
tion of  the  country,  where  land  is  dearer,  population  denser, 
competition  more  active,  and  all  the  circumst-ances  more 
nearly  resembling  those  of  an  old  country,  where  land  may 
be  considered  as  capital  and  yielding  revenue.  There  is,  as 
yot^  no  part  of  this  country  where  land  rents  for  a  sum  that 
is  considered  a  good  interest  on  its  value.  Even  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  towns,  where  dairies  are  established, 
land  at  eight,  twelve  or  sixteen  dollars  aa  acre  does  not  pay 
an  interest  on  the  amount  for  which  the  land  would  sell. 
Railroads,  which  are  every  j'ear  becoming  more  numerous, 
give  access  so  immediate  to  the  interior,  even  to  the  remo- 
test interior,  that  the  necessaries  of  life  cannot  rise  to  a  very 
high  price,  without  calling  out  the  accumulations  of  distant 
though  easily  accessible  territory.  It  is  true  that  the  value 
of  produce  in  the  west  is  assuming  a  more  fixed  nature — a 
homo  market  is  growing  up  there,  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, that  will  necessarily  keep  up  prices  here,  but  these 
will  only  stimulate  our  farmers  to  farm  better  and  produce 
more,  for  nothing  is  wanted  to  effect  this  but  the  assurance 
that  a  profit  will  follow  on  the  outlay  of  capital. 

In  a  new  country  like  ours,  farms  are  very  seldom  select- 
ed as  investments  by  the  capitalist.  As  a  source  of  amuse- 
ntent,  sometimes  as  a  speculation,  but  very  seldom  as  a  per- 
manent investment,  a  farm  may  be  purchased.  As  no  one 
in  this  couuti-y  is  mad  enough  even  to  dream  of  doing  that 
which  in  older  countries  is  considered  a  duty,  the  purcha- 
sing a  landed  estate  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  family 
and  transmitting  a  niune.  Land  and  farms  bring  up  before 
the  imagination  of  the  moneyed  man,  no  other  idea  than 
that  of  a  most  ti-oublesomo  and  unprofitable  investment — no 
titles  of  dignity — baronetcies,  earldoms  or  dukedoms— rise 
in  the  distance  or  are  figured  to  the  fancy,  as  illustrating  a 
remote  posterity,  but  the  unhappy  capitalist,  who  has  been 
induced  to  buy  large  tracts  of  wild  and  unsettled  territory, 
finds  a  half  savage  squatter,  a  dishonest  agent,  or  a  sharp 
and  sponging  lawyer,  as  very  frequently  among  the  realities 
of  his  landed  possessions,  and  among  other  sharp  rebukes  to 
his  wealth,  and  perhaps  his  avarice,  his  restless  fellow  citi- 
zens plunder  him  by  a  tax  for  non-residence,  or  by  acts  no 
gentler  or  more  comfortable  than  their  admiration  and  esti- 
mation of  the  value  of  his  estate. 

This  condition  of  our  country  does  not  invito  capitalists  to 
buy  farms,  so  that  there  is  very  little  opportunity,  or  even 
possibilitj',  for  high  farming.  The  land  is  owned,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  by  those  who  cultivate  it;  a  body  of  men, 
who,  however  great  their  industry  or  ability  as  farmers, 
have  generally  very  little  money,  and  who  are  well  aware 
that  any  outlay  beyond  that  which  keeps  up  their  fences,  or 
prevents  their  barns  from  tumbling  down,  or  preserves  their 
implements  in  order,  or  their  land  in  an  ordinary  productive 
state,  is  money  lost,  and  is  more  likely  to  ruin  than  to  enrich 
them.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  as  a  general  rule  it 
is,  we  think,  true.  But  it  is  a  condition  of  things  which  is 
rapidly  parsing  away — the  increase  of  population,  the  facil- 
ity of  access  to  markets,  and  the  sympathy  and  combination 
of  interest  and  feeling  that  has  been  produced  by  agricultu- 
ral societies  and  agricultural  periodicals,  has  awakened  far- 
mers to  their  true  position,  and  broken  through  the  apathy 
that  arose  from  laboring  in  a  depressed  and  unprofitable 


pursuit.  There  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad,  a  desire  of 
knowledge,  and  an  activity  of  mind  among  farmers,  that  will 
soon  disj)laco  all  old  ideas,  break  down  prejudices,  and  raise 
their  art  to  a  science,  and  themselves  to  a  power  in  the  re- 
public. 

Farmers  have  been  charged  with  being  slow  to  adopt  any 
thing  new,  and  as  indisposed  to  examine  or  listen  to  any 
thing  which  was  considered  an  improvement.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  their  art  h;is  been,  it  is  said,  merely  transmitted  in- 
formation, that  they  did  not  use  their  own  brain  or  senses, 
but  labored  dully  on  with  the  narrow  intelligence  and  shal- 
low load  of  facts  inherited  from  a  father,  grandfather,  a 
great-grandfather,  or,  it  may  be,  some  one  even  nearer  the 
time  of  our  first  parents.  The  charge  has  some  foundation 
and  it  may  be  true,  that  generations  have  successively 
through  ages  tilled  their  land  on  a  mistaken,  stupid  and  er- 
roneous system.  But  it  may  be  asked  who  wa,s  to  tell  them 
this  ?  Were  they  to  listen  to  inexperienced  enthusiast,?, 
surrender  habits  of  action  on  whose  results  they  could  rely, 
and  take  up  some  now  agricultural  manoeuveror,  whose  prac- 
tice was  conjectural,  whose  purpose  and  plan  were  as  yet 
doubtful,  and  whose  end  was  uncertain;  the  light  weight  of 
luck  being  in  one  scale  and  the  heavier  items  of  ruin  and 
beggary  in  the  other. 

Can  any  one  wonder  that  farmers  are  slow  to  change  or  to 
be  changed,  that  they  examine  closely,  and  receive  with 
doubt  and  even  suspicion  ?  They  live  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  their  business  is  a  struggle  with  nature  ;  everything  is 
let  loose  upon  them — sun,  earth  and  sky,  all  the  elements 
existing  therein,  all  existences,  animate  or  inanimate,  are 
the  farmer's  foes  to  battle  with  and  conciliate,  or  his  friends 
to  aid,  relieve  and  sustain  him ;  which  they  are  to  be  is  con- 
cealed from  him,  but  he  must  be  prepared  for  the  alternative, 
for  each  season  is  big  with  his  fortune  and  his  fate;  yet  his 
only  weapons  are  this  meagre  knowledge  that  it  pleases  the 
inexperienced  to  ridicule,  and  the  array  of  facts  which  have 
come  to  him  by  his  own  observation,  or  been  transmitted 
through  the  instruction  of  others.  Yet  have  not  farmers 
adopted  such  changes,  even  innovations  on  their  old  practi- 
ces, as  have  boon  recommended  and  shown  to  be  of  value 
by  one  of  their  own  body,  and  can  finything  more  be  ex- 
pected of  men  subsisting  by  their  labor,  and  engaged  in  a 
pursuit  so  precarious,  and  so  dependent  on  influences  over 
which  they  have  no  control  as  that  of  cultivating  the  earth. 
If  it  were  a  possible  thing  to  suppose  that  all  the  farmers  of 
a  nation  were  at  the  suggestion,  or  under  the  guidance  of 
some  empiric,  or  charlatan,  to  whirl  round  at  his  command, 
to  throw  up  their  whole  experience,  and  take  to  some  new 
plan  of  action,  it  might  require  some  neat  and  nice  calcula- 
tion to  sum  the  profit  and  loss,  and  the  value  of  the  crops. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  gaping  and  vacant  pockets  and 
pinched  and  peevish  stomachs,  would  irritate  and  disturb 
the  numerals  of  the  arithmetician,  and  stir,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, the  sensibilities  of  the  nation. 

Let  farmers  then  be  considered  as  understanding  their 
business,  and  as  the  best  judges  of  their  own  circumstances, 
and  let  those,  who  think  they  know  more  than  they  do, 
prove  it  by  increased  productiveness,  larger  profits,  and  a 
balance  sheet,  where  the  gains  are  manifest  and  the  losses 
not  concealed.  Let  this  be  done  honestly  and  unequivocally, 
and  the  superior  wisdom  and  superior  ability  of  the  innova- 
tor will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  and  unhesitatingly  fol- 
lowed, but  till  this  is  done  let  no  nina  run  his  head  against 
that  solid  wall  of  discretion  and  good  sense,  that  it  may 
please  him,  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  to  call  ignorance  or  stu- 
pidity. 

But  those  men,  who  under  the  resistless  impulse  of  a  ge- 
nius for  agriculture,  or  from  vanity,  or  ambition,  or  the  less 
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common  feeling,  a  desire  tobe  useful,  became  agriculturalists, 
always  look  to  the  amount  of  produce  more  than  to  that  of 
profit.  This  constitutes  the  broad  difference  between  the 
poor  and  prudent  man  who  works,  and  the  rich  and  reckless 
man  who  hires.  The  one  has  no  ideal  before  him  of  perfect 
cultivation,  he  labors  under  no  hallucination,  formed  from 
conceit  and  ignorance  of  his  own  superior  qualifications,  he 
knows  and  feels  that  life  is  with  him  a  desperate  struggle, 
that  in  case  of  failure  ho  has  nothing  to  fall  back  on,  and 
when  reports  come  to  him  of  some  one  having  raised  fifty 
bushels  or  more  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  or  a  hundred  bushels 
or  more  of  corn,  or  other  extraordinary  and  incredible  facts  in 
farming,  he  considers  and  calculates  the  cost  and  the  outlay 
necessary  to  bring  land  into  a  condition  so  productive,  and 
not  the  amount  produced.  The  other  sees  visions  and 
dreams  dreams;  he  seeks  fame,  he  is  chronicled  in  a  news- 
paper or  a  periodical  as  having  whispered  to  the  elements, 
or  waved  a  wand  over  the  earth,  by  which  processes,  un- 
known in  general  agriculture,  crops,  unprecedented  in  quan- 
tity, have  sprung  beneath  his  feet,  but  the  cost  is  unknown 
— the  powers  with  whom  he  is  allied  in  his  supernatural  per- 
formances are  concealed,  the  amount  of  money  lost  and 
thrown  away  is  not  revealed,  and  his  farm  ledger  and  bal- 
ance sheet  are  as  mysterious  and  obscure  to  the  anxious  pub- 
lic as  a  Mormon  bible. 

To  the  first  of  these  persons,  the  question  of  the  results  of 
high  farming  is  one  of  great  importance ;  on  it  depends  his 
advancement  and  the  progress  of  his  art,  to  the  other  it  is  of 
less  moment,  as  he  may  continue  to  manure  his  land  with 
gold  and  silver  without  ruin,  though  it  is  probable  he  will,  in 
the  end,  be  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  process,  and  tired 
■with  being  an  unappreciated  victim  of  what  is,  in  reality, 
his  own  folly  and  vanitj*.  E. 
<•* 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

To  Boil  Ham. — Cut  some  slices  of  ham  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  soak  them  in  hot  water  for  half  an  hour,  or  give 
thorn  a  scalding  in  a  pan  over  the  fire;  then  take  them  up 
and  lay  them  on  a  gridiron,  over  bright  coals;  v/hen  the  outr- 
side  is  browned,  turn  the  other ;  then  take  the  slices  on  a  hot 
dish,  butter  them  freely,  sprinkle  pepper  over,  and  serve. 
Or,  after  scalding  them,  wipe  them  dry,  dip  each  slice  in 
beaten  eggs,  then  into  rolled  crackers,  and  fry  or  broil. 

Skippers  ix  Bacon. — I  cure  my  hams  with  salt,  sugar 
and  saltpetre  ;  after  remaining  down  four  weeks,  as  I  take 
up  the  hams  from  the  salt,  I  rub  each  piece  on  the  flesh  side 
w  ith  fine  black  pepper,  and  then  hang  up  and  smoke,  a  dark 
brown  color,  with  green  hickory  wood,  and  then  let  it  hang 
until  wanted  for  use.  Sometimes  they  have  hung  two  years. 
Before  I  commenced  using  the  pepper,  I  had  to  take  my 
hams  down  and  pack  in  ashes  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
The  above  plan  will  prevent  skippers  in  bacon. 

Cor:?  Brkad. — -Everybody  who  has  been  at  the  Mansion 
House,  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  learned  the  luxury  of  the 
corn  bread  there  provided.  The  clerk  is  often  taxed  to 
write  directions  for  home  manufacture,  and  I  thus  procured 
a  recipe  for  domestic  use,  which  I  copy  for  you,  so  that  those 
wiio  wish  may  try  a  jjiece  of  bread  from  the  Mansion.  It  is 
So  follows :  ''One  quart  of  sour  milk,  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
saleratus,  four  ounces  of  butter,  three  table  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  three  eggs,  and  corn  meal  suflScient  to  make  a  stiflT 
b:ittcr. 

How  TO  Mend  Broken  China  or  Glasswark. — Mrs. 
William  Shelton.  of  Frankford,  Pa.,  sends  us  the  following 
recipe  for  mending  broken  china  or  glassware ;  we  do  not 
know  that  the  discovery  is  original  with  Mrs.  S.,but  she  has 
long  used  it  with  invariable  success.  Take  unslaked  lime, 
made  fine  by  pounding  or  grinding,  which  mix  with  the 


white  of  an  egg  to  the  consistence  of  starch  or  paint ;  thor- 
oughly cleanse  and  drj-  the  edges  to  be  united,  then  apply 
the  mixture  to  the  parts  to  be  cemented,  place  them  together 
firmly,  and  let  them  become  perfectly  dry.  Articles  thus 
mended  can  be  handled  or  washed  without  injury. 

Chicken  Pie. — Joint  the  chickens,  which  should  bo 
young  and  tender — boil  them  in  just  sufficient  water  to  cover 
them.  When  nearly  tender,  take  them  out  of  the  liquor, 
and  lay  them  in  a  deep  pudding  dish,  lined  with  pie  crust. 
To  each  layer  of  chicken,  put  three  or  four  slices  of  pork — 
add  a  little  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  cut  into  small  pieces — sprinkle  a 
little  flour  over  the  whole,  cover  it  with  nice  pie  crust,  and 
ornament  the  top  with  some  of  your  pastry.  Bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven  one  hour. 

Muffins. — Mix  a  quart  of  wheat  flour  smoothly  with  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  lukewarm  milk,  have  a  tea  cup  of  j'east, 
a  couple  of  beaten  eggs,  a  heaping  tea  spoonful  of  salt,  and 
a  couple  of  table  spoonfuls  of  lukewarm  melted  butter.  Set 
the  batter  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  light,  butter  your 
muffin  cups,  turn  in  the  mixture  and  bake  the  mufiins  till  a 
light  brown. 

Lemon  Pie. — For  one  pie,  take  a  couple  of  good  sized 
fresh  lemons,  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  mix  it  with  half  a 
pint  of  molasses,  or  suflicient  sugar  to  make  the  juice  sweet- 
Chop  the  peel  fine,  line  deep  pio  plates  with  your  pastry, 
then  sprinkle  on  a  layer  of  your  chopped  lemon  peel,  turn 
in  part  of  the  mixed  sugar  or  molasses  and  juice,  then  cover 
the  -whole  with  pie  crust,  rolled  very  thin — put  in  another 
layer  of  peel,  sweetened  juice,  and  crust,  and  so  on  till  all 
the  lemon  is  used.  Cover  the  whole  with  a  thick  crust,  and 
bake  the  pie  about  half  an  hour. 

Dyspepsia  Bread. — Three  quarts  of  unbolted  wheat 
meal ;  1  quart  of  soft  warm  water ;  a  gill  of  fresh  yeast,  a 
gill  of  molasses,  1  tea  spoonful  of  saleratus.  This  will  make 
two  loaves,  and  should  remain  in  the  oven  at  least  two  hours. 
It  will  need  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  to  rise. 

Pound  Cake. — One  pound  dried  sifted  flour,  the  same  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs  and  the  yolks  of 
seven.  Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the  sugar  by  de- 
grees, then  the  eggs  and  flour  ;  beat  it  all  well  together  for 
an  hour,  mixing  a  table  spoonful  of  rose  water,  a  little  nut- 
meg or  cinnamon,  two  cups  of  cream,  and  a  tea  spoonful  of 
saleratus.     To  be  baked  in  a  quick  oven. 

Breakfast  Butter  Cakes. — One  quart  of  sour  milk, 
one  tea  spoonful  saleratus,  a  little  salt,  one  and  a  half  cup* 
of  boiled  rice,  two  table  spoonfuls  of  molasses  or  half  cup  of 
sugar,  a  little  ginger,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  bat- 
t«r. 

Butter  Cakes  for  Tea. — Beat  two  eggs,  put  them  in 
half  pint  of  milk,  and  a  tea  cup  of  cream,  with  half  a  tea 
spoonful  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  the  cream,  a  little  salt, 
cinnamon  and  a  little  rose  water  if  you  like,  stir  in  sifted 
flour  till  the  batter  is  smooth  and  thick.  Bake  them  on  a 
griddle  or  in  a  pan.  Butter  the  pan  well,  drop  the  batter  in 
small  round  cakes  and  quite  thin.  They  must  be  turned 
and  nicely  browned.  Lay  them  on  a  plate,  in  a  pile,  with  u 
little  butter  between  each  layer. 

To  Sweeten  Rancid  Butter. — It  is  said  that  washing 
rancid  butter  in  milk,  and  afterwards  in  water,  will  restore  to 
former  sweetness.  The  experiment  is  easily  tried,  and  the 
"consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  for  surely  nothing 
is  more  repulsive  than  rancid  butter. 

To  SEriTRE  Bacon  from  the  Flv.— A  writer  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  recommends  as  an  infalliable  remedy  against 
the  fly  :  When  your  bacon  is  smoked  early  in  the  spring 
before  the  fly  has  made  its  appearance,  take  quick  lime  slack- 
ed to  a  drj-  powder,    and  rub  the  meat  thoroughly  on  every 
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part  with  it  leaving  it  adhere  as  much  as  possible ;  hang  up 
your  meat,  and  rest  secure  from  any  trouble  from  insects. 

Oruase  for  CARniAGE  WtlKELS.— This  composition  pre- 
vents friction  to  a  great  extent.  Its  coat  is  not  compara- 
tively greater  than  the  materials  often  employed  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  ;  it  is  not  changed  by  heat,  and  hence  does  not  liquify 
and  flov<-  away  from  its  proper  place  : 

Black  lead  pulverised .....50  parts  by  weight. 

Jlog'slard 50     do  do 

White  soap 50     do  do 

QuicksiSver 5     do  do 

Amalgamate  well  the  lard  and  mercury  by  rubbing  them 
together  for  a  long  time  in  a  mortar;  then  gradually  add  the 
black  lead,  and  lastly  the  soap,  mi.xing  the  whole  as  perfect- 
as  possible. 

Wash  por  the  Head. — The  following  wash,  applied  will 
{V  small  piece  of  flannel  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  will  be  found 
«.xcellont  for  removing  dandruff;— 'Three  parts  of  oil  of  al- 
monds; one  part  of  lime  water;  to  be  shaken  up  well,  and 
■can  be  procured  of  an  chemist. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  has 
kindly  forwarded  us  the  proceedings  of  its  last  monthly 
meeting,  which  we  publish  with  pleasure,  and  shall  hope  to 
receive  them  regularly  for  the  future.  There  is  much  prac- 
tical talent  among  its  active  members,  and  its  proceedings 
are  of  much  importance  and  interest  to  the  public  : 

STATED  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Stated  Meeting  at  Masonic  ILall,  South  Third  street, 
Wednesday  morning.  May  .3d,  1854. 

Dr.  Elwyn,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  previous  meeting, 
were  elected  resident  members  :  Mr.  W.  II.  Gatzmer,  of  Ta- 
cony,  and  Br.  Charles  Willing,  and  Messrs.  M.  A.  Kellogg, 
T.  T.  Lea,  and  W.  R,  Morris,  of  Philadelphia. 

A  proposition  for  resident  membership  was  received. 

The  committee  appointed  to  secure,  by  subscriptions  from 
citizens  generally,  the  holding  of  the  next  State  Agricultu- 
ral Fair  at  Philadelphia,  reported  subscriptions  amounting 
to  $2,8.35,  which  amount  would  be  increased  several  hun- 
dred dollars  when  full  returns  were  received.  The  commit- 
tee had  not  yet  waited  on  retail  dealers.  It  was  so  obvious- 
ly the  interest  of  that  class,  that  the  State  Fair  should  be 
added  to  the  business  attractions  of  Philadelphia,  that  any 
deficiency  in  the  required  amount  would  doubtless  be  speed- 
ily supplied. 

The  President  stated  that  little  or  no  doubt  existed  that 
Philadelphia  would  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  St-ate  Society,  for  the  next  grand  autumnal  display. 
lie  inquired  if  the  committee  had  visited  the  grounds  liber- 
ully  offered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Newbold  had  visited  the  grounds  in  company 
with  Mr.  A.  R.  Roberts,  and  examined  their  suitableness  for 
the  State  Fair.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  locality  was 
too  near  the  city,  and  not  well  watered.  AVere  such  found 
to  be  the  case,  no  difficulty  could  arise,  as  Mr.  0.  Jones' 
grounds,  eligibly  situated,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
bridge,  were  also  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

The  President  requested  Mr.  Coolf,  an  English  farmer 
present,  to  inform  the  Society  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Italian  Rye  grass  was  held  in  England.  The  grass  had  been 
sown  on  Mr.  Reybold's  farm,  in  Delaware,  and  was  much 
approved  there. 

Mr.  Cook  had  sown  the  Italian  Rye  grass  alone,  two  bu.«h- 


els  to  the  acre— or  better  with  eight  lbs.  red  clover — late  in 
the  season.  He  had  mowed  four  times  a  season,  others  five 
times,  when  used  for  soiling  purposes.  Ho  knew  no  grass 
preferable  to  the  Italian  Rye  grass. 

Dr.  Emerson  called  attention  to  the  preference  of  the 
English  farmer  for  imported  seed,  and  thought  that  tho 
American  would  do  well  to  imitate  his  example. 

Mr.  Cook  gave  as  a  reason,  that  seed  raised  at  home  was 
generally  mixed  with  that  of  other  grass  seeds.  The  yield 
of  Rye  grass  was  three  tons  per  acre  at  first  cutting,  and 
one  and  a  half  tons  at  second.  The  best  hay  was  worth  £5 
per  ton,  ordinary  £4  per  ton.  The  Rye  grass  sprang  early. 
Ho  had  seen  it  one  and  a  half  yards  high  in  April.  It  was 
eaten  by  cattle  at  all  seasons,  and  did  not  purge.  For  soil- 
ing purposes  in  England,  he  had  seen  it  mowed  on  1st  April. 
The  orchard  grass,  extensively  sown  in  America,  was  not 
approved  of  in  England.  A  few  pounds  were  sometimes 
sown  at  seeding  time. 

Mr.  A.  Clement  did  not  regard  tho  Italian  Rye  grass  as 
affording  good  pasture.  He  acknowledged  that  it  had  an 
early  start.  He  had  seen  it  this  season  a  foot  high  in  patch- 
es in  the  city. 

Mr.  H.  IngersoU  reminded  the  Society  that  the  value  of 
hay  differed  in  the  two  countries.  Our  Timothy  had  not 
met  with  much  favor  at  the  London  stables.  Here  it  brought 
the  highest  price.  When  it  sold  at  $20  a  ton  alone,  mixed 
with  half  clover  it  was  rated  at  $15. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Harrison  inquii'ed  if  cattle  fed  on  rye  grass 
hay,  second  cutting,  slobbered  or  were  saliviited;  other 
grasses  caused  the  affection  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cook  stated  that  such  salivation  was  unknown  in 
England. 

Dr.  Emerson  remarked  that  the  disease,  if  so  it  might  bo 
called,  was  ascribed,  not  to  the  grass,  but  to  certain  milky 
weeds.  He  felt  more  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  clover 
seed  Tyhich  produced  salivation  in  the  human  subject,  when 
given  in  decoction. 

Dr.  King  had  not  observed  oows  salivated  by  the  after- 
grass. 

Mr.  I.  Newton's  observations  so  far  from  agreeing  with 
those  of  Dr.  King,  had  taught  him  that  cows  were  so  affect- 
ed. 

Mr.  Newbold  mentioned  that  tho  Rye  grass  on  Mr.  Rey- 
bold's farm  had  been  first  brought  from  England  about  fif- 
ten  years  ago,  by  a  Mr.  Blandon. 

Mr.  Cook  thought  that  the  plant  had  been  unknown  in 
England  until  about  that  time. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Kennedy,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  chair, 
mentioned  that  there  were  three  species  of  Lolium  growing 
in  this  country.  The  Italian  Rye  or  Ray  grass  was  tho  Lo- 
lium mxiltlforiim. 

The  President  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Italian 
Rye  grass  thrived  in  this  climate.  It  furnished  pasture  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier  than  the  Poa  family.  It  was  less  exhaust- 
ing than  Timothy.  He  invited  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  subsoiling.  Ho  believed  that  in  England  the 
practice  was  not  regarded  with  as  much  favor  as  former- 
ly- 

Mr.  Cook  said  that  with  shallow  draininjc,  say  one  to  two 
feet  deep,  subsoiling  possessed  value  ;  but  the  present  meth- 
od of  draining,  three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  superceded  the 
necessity  for  subsoiling.  He  had  abandoned  the  practico 
entirely  since  he  began  to  drain  deeply. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Engle  had  a  neighbor  who  had  subsoilod  for 
corn  with  great  success.  The  surface  soil  was  light,  the  sub- 
soil a  yellow  loam  not  tenacious.  Tho  first  plowing  was  four 
inches  deep,  the  second  nine.  Mr.  E.  had  never  seen  finer 
corn. 
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Dr.  King  had  experimented  in  subsoiling  land  previously 
drained.  He  did  not  think  that  draining  superceded  the  ne- 
cessity for  subsoiling.  Lauds  whiieh,  with  drains  two  feet 
deep,  had  yieUK-d  in  1852  but  ton  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
was  sown  with  oats  the  followiug  year,  after  a  portion  hud 
been  subsoiled.  On  this,  although  the  whole  was  otherwise 
similarly  treated,  both  head  and  straw  Wore  much  fuller. 
The  present  season  the  wheat  on  the  part  subsoiled,  looks 
far  better  than  that  on  the  portion  which  had  been  merely 
drained.     His  subsoil  is  a  stratum  of  clay  four  feet  thick. 

The  President  admitted  that  root  crops  required  a  loose 
poll,  but  questioned  if  herbaceous  plants  sought  food  very 
far  beneath  the  surface. 

Dr.  Emerson  had  seen  the  roots  of  wheat  three  feet  long. 
He  would  inquire  what  root  crops  were  preferred  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Cook. — The  purple-top  Swedish  turnip,  which  on  land 
impoverished  by  contiimous  grain  cropping,  will,  with  three 
to  four  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  yield  thirty  to  forty  tons  of 
roots,  tops  off.  These  turnips  are  fed  whole  to  stock.  A 
large  ox  will  fatten  on  a  weekly  ration  of  ten  to  fifteen  cwt. 
of  Swedish  turnips  and  barley.  The  white  turnip  is  seldom 
used.  The  average  weekly  allowance  of  a  bullock  may  be 
twelve  cwt.  turnips  and  sixty  lbs.  straw,  equal  to  two  cwt. 
hay  and  three  bushels  corn.  The  corn  being  taken  at  sev- 
enty lbs.  the  bushel. 

Mr.  Newton  preferred  a  mixture  of  turnips  and  Indian 
meal.  Bullocks  would  fatten  half  as  fast  again,  on  a  mi.x- 
ture,  say  half  and  half,  than  on  either  alone. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  insisted  that  we  forgot  differences  in  cli- 
mat-e.  Our  turnips,  as  food,  are  not  equal  to  the  English. 
Our  cattle  would  not  fatten  on  them  alone,  although  cows 
might  be  kept  in  condition. 

Mr.  Harrison  thought  that  root  crops  were  overrated  in 
America.     Grain  was  certainly  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Cook  hoped  that  members  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  graiu  iinpoverislied  the  soil,  while  roots  enriched  it 
and  left  it  in  fine  order. 

Mr.  Newton  specified  two  bushels  of  corn  and  one  and  a 
half  bushels  turniii.-^  per  week  for  .a  bullock  of  a  thousand 
weight.  Sheep  fed  on  roots  alimc  yielded  mutton  of  infe- 
rior quality,  by  no  means  comparable  in  flavor  to  that  from 
sheep  fed  on  .a  mixed  diet. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  that  the  further  discussion  of  j 
the  subject  be  jiostponed  until  next   meeting;  which  was  so 
ordered. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  inviting  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Po- 
mological Society  to  be  held  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Kennedy  submitted  for  action  at  next  meeting,  a  res- 
olution, providing  that  new  members  on  the  paj'ment  of  one 
dollar,  be  furnished  with  a  framed  certificate  of  member- 
ship. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Richardson,  New  York,  (very  fine  and  attracted  especial  at- 
tentian)  :  Roses,  for  the  best  and  for  the  second  best  to  F, 
AUgier;  Tulips,  cut  flowers,  for  the  best  to  G.  W.  Earl  ; 
Collections  of  Plants,  for  the  best  to  John  Pollock,  gardener 
to  James  Dundas  :  for  the  second  best  to  Robert  Buist:  for 
third  best  to  T.  Robertson,  gardener  to  B.  A.  Fahnestock  ; 
Specimen  Plants,  for  the  best  to  John  Pollock  :  for  the  sec- 
ond best  to  James  Kent!  New  Plants,  shown  for  the  first 
time,  a  premium  of  $4  to  Robert  Buist  for  Orchids,  Gerani- 
ums, and  Begonia  Zanthlna  :  of  Si  to  John  Pollock  for  Or- 
chids ;  Table  design,  for  the  best  to  Jerome  Graff,  gardener 
to  C.  Cope:  Baskets,  for  the  best  to  Jerome  Graff :  for  the 
second  best  to  Alex.  Burnett,  gardener  to  H.  Pratt  McKean ; 
Indigenous  Flowers,  for  the  best  to  Mochan  &  Saunders  ; 
Bouquets,  pair,  for  the  best  to  Jerome  (5 raff:  for  the  second 
best  to  James  Kent.  Special  premium.'— $3  to  Charles 
Miller  for  a  collection  of  plants  :  S2  to  John  Pollock  for 
(tloxinia.s  and  other  plants  :  $2  to  Thos.  Ricliardson,  N.  Y., 
for  beautiful  Calceolarias  :  $2  to  John  Sherwood  for  a  col- 
lection of  Roses. 

The  Committee  called  particular  attention  to  a  be.autifuj 
collection  of  miscellaneous  plants  by  Wm.  Sinton,  gardener 
to  jlrs.  Dr.  Rush,  to  which  they  award  a  premium  of  $5, 
They  also  call  special  attention  to  two  very  fine  specimens  <•{ 
Streilitzia  reginn,  for  which  they  award  a  special  premium  of 
$.3  to  Isaac  Collins,  gartlener  to  Gen,  Patterson.  Attention 
was  called  to  a  good  collection  of  cut  flowers,  from  Mrs.  ilol- 
brook.  New  York,  David  Scott,  gardener. 

By  the  Fruit  Committee — special  premiums,  viz  :  To  Albi- 
nus  L.  Felton,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Strawberries  in  pots, 
with  ripe  fruit-,  $.3.  To  Jerome  Graff,  g.ardoner  to  C.  Cope, 
for  four  bunches  of  Black  Hamburg  Grapes,  $2.  For  seven 
fine  Lemons,  from  H.  N.  Johnson,  SI.  They  also  notice  a 
dish  of  fine  apples  from  Dr.  Hull,  of  Alton,  111.,  deposited 
bj'  H.  N.  Johnson. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables — Rhubarb,  12  stalks,  for 
the  best  to  Samuel  Cooper.  Asparagus,  24  stalks,  for  tho 
best  to  J.ames  jM.  Tage ;  for  the  second  host  to  Jerome  Graff. 
Vegetables — Displaj'  for  the  best  by  a  miirket  gardener,  to  A. 
L.  Felton:  and  a  special  premium  of  Si  to  Jerome  Graff,  fi^r 
3  dishes  of  very  fine  Tomatoes. 


Pennsylvania  Hortionltural  Society. 

Tho  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  16th,  1854.  The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Tho  Hall  wag  thrown  open  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  was 
•graced  with  the  elite  of  the  city.  A  finer  display  has  not 
been  before  the  Society  for  many  years.  Contributions  were  1 
brought  from  nearly  all  the  Green  Houses  .and  Conservato-  j 
ries  in  the  vicinity.  ! 

Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows  : — By  the  Committee 
on  Plants  and  Flowers — Pelargoniums,  8  plants,  for  tho  best 
to  Robert  Buist ;    Specimen  Pelargonium,  for   the   best   to  | 
Robert  Buist ;  Cinerarias,  8  plants,  for  the  best  to  Thomn*  ' 


Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Death 
of  Elliott  Cresson. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  .James  Gowen,  Esq., 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Agricultural  Society  and  unanimously  adopted, 
has  inadvertentlj'  escaped  notice  in  the  Farm  -Journal.  Tho 
liberality  of  the  donor  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest  to 
Pennsylvania,  deserves  a  permanent  record  in  its  pages,  and 
we  make  the  insertion  with  much  pleasure  : 

The  death  of  Elliot  Cresson,  Esq.'r,  which  occured  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  20th  of  February,  IS54,  in  the  5Sth 
year  of  his  age,  has  left  a  void  in  the  ranks  of  Philanthro- 
py, Benovelance,  and  private  worth,  difficult  to  be  supplied 
or  filled,  causing  a  deep  sensation  of  sorrow  and  regret 
that  his  labors  in  the  broad  field  of  human  rights  and  human 
progress  had  not  been  vouchsafed  a  longer  day,  with  a 
slower  setting  sun  for  the  further  development  of  his  noble 
efforts,  and  to  mitigate  tho  grief  of  his  brcaved  relatives 
and  friends.  But  they,  and  the  whole  comunity,  have  the 
consolation  to  reflect  that  however  brief  his  probation,  he 
did  not  live  in  vain:  and  "though  dead  he  yet  spcaketh" 
in  the  memorials  he  has  left  for  their  example  and  contem- 
plation. In  these  regrets,  and  in  these  mcnioriiils,  this  So- 
ciery  is  deeply  a  sympathiser  and  most   grtaefuUy  a   debtor. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society,  at  its  first  meeting  since 
tho  decease  of    the  lamented  Elliot  Cresson,  offers  ite   tri- 
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bute  for  the  sucUlen  and  unexpected  loss  it  and  the  commu- 
nity have  sustained  in  the  death  of  an  enlightened  philanthro- 
pist, an  upright,  benevolent  citizen,  and  a  public  spirited 
benefactor. 

Resolved,  That  the  generous  bequest  of  $5,000  to  this 
Society,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Elliot  Cresson,  towards  the 
erection  aud  support  of  an  Agricultural  College,  demands 
our  grateful  and  unfeigned  thanks,  and  commands  the  sym- 
pathy and  respect  of  every  farmer  throughout  the  land. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsvlvania  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety will,  and  do  herebj'  accept  the  bequest  made  to  it  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Elliot  Cresson  ,  Esq.'r,  and  hereby  pledge 
the  Sttciety  to  the  faithful  application  of  the  same  to  the 
object  designated  by  the  will  of  the  testator. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  published  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  of  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  and  that 
a  copy  of  the  same  be  presented  to  his  venerable  lady  mother, 
as  a  token  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society's"  re- 
spect and  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  her  noble  son,  and  of 
deep  sympathy  in  her  beravement. 


Greology  and  Agriculture. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  our  English  exchanges  states 
that  in  these  days,  when  agriculture  is  regarded  as  a  scien- 
tific pursuit,  and  chemistry  and  engineering  are  held  up 
aa  her  crutches,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  another 
science  to  which  the  agriculturist  is  deeply  indebted,  name- 
ly, geology.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  importance  of  geology 
is  overlooked  by  scientific  men ;  the  able  works  of  Professor 
Johnson,  Mr.  Morton,  and  others,  prove  that  it  is  not  from 
thoee  that  geology  receives  her  slight,  it  is  from  the  practical 
farmer ;  he  speaks  with  due  gratitude  of  the  chemist,  who 
has  opened  to  him  rich  sources  of  fertility  in  now  artificial 
manures,  and  has  taught  him  how  to  make  the  most  of  those 
already  at  his  command ;  he  is  not  unthankful  to  the  engi- 
neer whose  genius  has  lessened  the  cost  of  production  by 
improvements  in  his  implements,  and  by  the  removal,  by 
means  of  drainage,  of  all  surplus  water ;  but  he  passes  by 
the  labors  of  the  geologist,  who  point.s  out  to  him  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  and  phj-sical  properties  of  his  soil,  di- 
rects him  where  and  at  what  depth  he  maj-  expect  to  find 
marl,  lime,  or  other  minerals,  who  by  his  maps  indicates 
where  he  will  find  such  a  soil  as  will  suit  him,  and  by  com- 
paring districts  of  a  like  geological  character,  can  tell  hini 
what  plants  are  likely  to  succeed  best  in  any  given  district. 
But  these  are  advantages  which  the  farmer  is  very  apt  to 
forget,  probably  because  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  them 
to  that  extent  which  he  might.  Geology  is  a  science,  the 
study  of  which  the  agriculturist  would  find  of  great  value  to 
him,  and  yet  one  which  he  habitually  neglects. 


Milch  Cows  and  Fattening  Calves. 

A  little  consideration  will  convince  any  one  that  milch 
cows  are  kept  in  a  more  artificial  condition  than  any  other 
of  our  domestic  animals.  Wo  force  them,  in  many  cases,  to 
give  milk  ten  months  of  the  year.  Whereas,  all'that  other 
animals — sh.?op,  swine,  horses,  <tc. — are  required  to  do  in 
this  respect,  is  to  aftord  sustenance  to  their  young.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  while  in  all  animals  the  latter  period 
of  gestation  and  parturition  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
danger :  in  the  case  of  the  milch  cow.  the  danger  is  consid- 
erably heightened,  sufficiently  so,  at  least,  to  warrant  the 
greatest  care  and  attention. 

Cows  that  are  not  milked  can  be  kept  in  fair  condition 
through  the  winter  upon  good  straw  and  corn  stalks.  But 
towards  spring,  soy  six  weeks  before  calving,  they  should 
have  a  little  hay,  or  shorts.  When  fed  on  a  bulky  or  com- 
paratively innutritious  food,  such  as  straw  or  stalks,  there  is 
a  danger  of  costiveness,  and  more  or  less  inflammation.  A 
more  concentrated  food  would  prevent  this  complaint.  Wo 
know  of  nothing  better  than  three  or  four  pounds  of  oil- 
cake meal  per  day.     Not  only  is  it  highly  nutritious,  but  it 


is  slightly  aperient,  and,  therefore,  just  .suited  to  the  case. 
Mangel  wurzels,  too,  are  aperient — much  more  so  than  ruta 
bagas  or  potatoes,  but  we  do  not  know  how  they  compare, 
in  this  respect,  with  beets  or  parsnips.  Every  dairyman, 
and  in  fact  every  farmer  who  keeps  a  cow,  should  have  a 
few  roots,  at  least,  to  feed  out  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Nothing  can  paj'  better. 

Slipping  the  calf,  or  slinking,  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  at- 
tended not  merely  with  the  loss  of  the  calf,  but  with  great 
injury  and  danger  to  the  cow.  The  cause  of  this  trouble- 
some complaint  is  to  be  ascribed  to  violent  exercise,  fright 
and  knocks,  or  other  ill  treatment.  A  more  common  cause 
of  slinking,  is  a  disagreeable,  nauseous  smell.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  cow  stables  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  kept  scru- 
pulously clean  at  this  season.  Esjiecially  should  caution  be 
exercised  in  killing  hogs,  bleeding  horses,  Ac.,  for  cows  have 
a  mortal  antipathy  to  blood,  aud  nothing  is  so  productive  of 
slinking,  as  carelessness  in  these  particulars. 

The  best  time  for  cows  to  '"come  in,"  depends  much  on 
circumstances.  Usually,  where  cows  are  kcj)t  for  the  dairy, 
in  the  north  eastern  and  western  States,  about  tbc  middle  of 
April  is  considered  best.  Though,  where  the  calves  are 
raised  for  the  butcher,  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  where 
early  veal  commands  a  high  price,  it  will  be  profitable  to 
have  them  colne  in  earlier. 

If  the  cow  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  little  trouble  will  be 
experienced  in  calving.  After  the  cow  has  calved,  she 
should  have  some  warm  bran  slops,  and  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to.  The  first  milk  ought  to  be  drawn  out  of  tiie  bag  be- 
fore the  calf  is  allowed  to  suck  ;  and  afterwards,  if  the  bag 
should  become  hard,  as  very  frequently  happens,  it  is  advi- 
sable to  draw  out  as  much  of  the  milk  as  possible,  previous 
to  letting  the  calf  suck.  In  this  way,  from  the  calf  butting 
the  udder  and  drawing  the  milk  out  clean,  a  cure  is  speedily 
effected.  If,  however,  the  udder  should  be  much  inflamed, 
it  should,  in  addition  to  drawing  out  the  milk,  be  well  rub- 
bed with  buttermilk  and  castile  soap. 

In  some  districts,  it  may  be  the  best  economy  to  sell  oflF 
the  calves  when  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  or  even  to  cut  their 
throats  as  soon  as  thej-  are  born — the  milk  proving  more 
valuable  when  converted  into  cheese  and  butter,  than  into 
veal.  .Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  when  good  veal  sells, 
as  it  does  here,  at  from  six  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  unless 
the  butter  should  command  an  unusually  high  and  exhorbi- 
tant  price. 

In  fattening  calves  for  the  butcher,  they  should  be  sucked 
regularly,  be  tied  up  in  a  dark,  clean  .■stable,  and  have  a  lit- 
tle fresh,  clean  straw  thrown  under  them  every  day.  Much 
depends  on  their  being  kept  clean,  dry  and  quiet.  In  suck- 
ling them,  let  the  strap  remain  round  their  necks,  so  that 
j'ou  can  manage  them  more  easilj*.  Take  them  away  as  soon 
as  they  have  had  their  fill,  and  do  not  let  them  run  about 
the  cow  stable  or  yard.  If  they  are  kept  clean,  they  will 
not  bo  troubled  with  lice.  If  they  should  be,  give  them  a 
little  sulphur;  it  will  both  purify  the  blood  and  rid  them  of 
the  parasite. 

After,  as  before  parturition,  the  main  difficulty  with  cows 
is  costiveness.  A  feed  of  magel  wurzel,  or  two  pounds  of 
oil  cake  meal  made  into  a  warm  mash,  will  be  found  the  best 
preventive.  The  increase  of  milk  will  pay  for  the  oil  cake, 
while  the  increased  health  and  strength  of  the  cow  will  bo 
pure  gain,  and  will  tell  well  in  the  milk  pail  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  absolutely  essential  that  cows  be  milked  clean 
at  all  times,  but  especially  is  it  necessary  immediately  after 
calving. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  at  all  these  times,  to  be  good  natured 
and  kind  to  cows.  Especially  should  it  be  remembered  at 
this  se.ison.  Never  suflTer  yourself  to  fall  into  a  passion 
with  a  perverse  cow.  It  will  do  no  good,  and  much  mis- 
chief. Kindness  and  gentleness  to  all  animals  is  politic,  but 
with  milch  cows  it  is  absolutely  essential.  However  unruly 
and  ugly  a  cow,  or  especially  a  heifer,  uniy  be,  never  boat  or 
kicV:  her;  harsh  treatment  only  makes  the  matter  worse, 
while  kindness  will  tame  a  tartar. 


To  Cure  Founder. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  gives  the  following  recipe  for  curing 
the  founder — more  correctly  speaking  the  water-founder  : — 
'•Bleed  the  horse  from  the  neck  a.«  long  as  ho  can  stand  up  ; 
then  make  him  swallow  one  pint  of  salt:  anoint  well  around 
the  edges  of  his  hoofs  with  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  keep  him 
from  drinking  too  much  water,  und  ho  will  be  well  in  a  few 
hours." 
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Scraping  and  Washing  Fruit  Trees. 

"71)0  much  Fhilonophy  hath  made  thee  mad." 
In  this  pi-ogressive  age,  wlicn  mind  seems  actually  to 
have  broken  loose  from  ancient  moorings  and  land 
marks,  when  new  ideas  and  discoveries  before  unheard 
or  unthought  of,  however  startling,  cease  to  produce  any 
wonderment,  because  they  are  soon  succeeded  by  others 
no  less  so,  there  may  be  a  real  danger  and  loss  to  the 
farmer  and  horticulturist  from  the  too  hasty  adoption  of 
new  fangled  theories.  There  seems  to  be  no  attraction 
now  for  aught  but  new  things  in  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry and  most  departments  of  science.  Old  fogyism 
is  dying  off,  and  soon  young  America  will  have  sole  pos- 
session of  the  field.  The  genus  Homo  has  been  various- 
ly described  by  naturalists.  Lord  Monboddo's  defini- 
tion was  "that  man  is  an  animal  who  has  worn  oflF  his 
tail  by  an  absurd  practice  of  setting  on  chairs."  Some 
have  defined  him  as  one  who  uses  tobacco,  no  other  ani- 
mal using  the  vile  weed.  Others  as  an  animal  who  bar- 
gains, no  other  biped  or  quadruped  being  known  to  make 
deliberate  exchanges.  It  seems  to  us  that,  at  least  in 
the  United  States,  man  may  be  defined  to  be  "an  animal 
that  meets  in  convention  and  passes  resolutions."  Town 
and  county  meetings,  congresses,  conventions  on  every 
conceivable  subject  and  on  every  conceivable  occasion, 
seem  to  be  the  ruling  passion,  the  order  of  the  day. 
Nothing  can  now  be  done,  hardly  the  laws  of  nature  es- 
tablished 4000  years  ago  be  allowed  to  run  their  eternal 
circuit,  without  some  solemn  conclave  or  other,  and  the 
passage  of  a  very  formidable  set  of  resolutions. 

We  are  induced  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  receipt 
of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "an  enquiry  into  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  the  practice  of  scraping  and  washing  trees,  by 
a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie- 

ty-" 

The  action  of  the  Society  on  the  reading  of  the  report 
and  resolutions  was  that  they  be  printed,  and  then  laid 
on  the  table.  Believing  that  they  are  calculated  to  do  a 
vast  amount  of  injury  (unless  good  results  indirectly 
from  their  absurdity),  it  would  have  been  better  we  think 
for  the  Society  to  have  put  them  under  the  table  previ- 
ous to  printing  and  circulating. 

Such  premises  and  conclusions  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce real  disgust  in  the  practical  farmer  and  gardener 
against  what  is  commonly  styled  book  fi\rming,  and  to 
give  a  real  embodiment  and  form  to  this  imarjinary  enemy 
to  improvement.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  those 
who  have  tried  and  knotv  the  great  advantages  of  wash- 
ing the  trunks  of  fruit  and  other  trees   read  such  reso- 


lutions, that  book  farming  should  be  a  by-word  of  re- 
proach. The  recommendations  of  the  committee  are  so 
opposed  to  all  our  experience  and  practice,  and  also  we 
believe  true  scientific  theory,  that  they  struck  us  almost 
like  burlesque.  We  hope  the  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful will  in  Pennsylvania  differ  entirely  from  that  in 
Massachusetts,  "where  lichens  and  mosses  in  all  their 
varied  colors  and  forms  on  the  bark  are  considered  chief- 
est  ornaments."  AVe  advise  our  farmers  and  gardeners 
to  find  beauties  elsewhere,  and  so  soon  as  they  discover 
"these  chiefest  ornaments"  about  their  fruit  or  oi-namen- 
tal  trees,  to  get  to  work  immediately  with  a  swab  and 
plenty  of  soft  soap  and  lye,  mixed  in  equal  parts,  or  a 
solution  of  one  pound  of  potash  to  five  gallons  of  water, 
and  apply  it  day  after  day  till  they  are  all  clean  gone, 
and  the  bark  shows  signs  of  health  &uA  pliability. 

The  committee  seem  to  think  every  thing  should  be 
left  to  nature,  "that  she  is  the  only  true  guide  in  horti- 
cultural operations,  and  that  any  aim  to  reduce  rough 
bark  to  smooth,  or  vice  versa,  is  decidedly  unscientific." 
If  this  solemn  resolution,  No.  4,  means  any  thing,  it  im- 
plies the  very  opposite  of  "man's  earning  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;"  that  we  have  only  to  sit  still 
and  watch  nature  to  do  every  thing  for  us.  Our  advice 
to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  is  to  make  art  assist  na- 
ture; to  study  to  guard  against  the  thousand  causes  of 
disease  and  death,  which  on  all  sides  interfere  with  hia 
best  efforts,  both  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  in  the  or- 
chard ;  to  watch  the  habits  and  modes  of  preventing  the 
ravages  of  insects ;  to  aim,  like  the  skilful  physician,  to 
ward  off  or  moderate  the  force  of  disturbing  causes, 
which  demand  the  greatest  amount  of  activity  and  intel- 
ligence to  obtain  either  fine  fruit,  or  healthy,  luxuriant 
foliage. 

Mosses  and  lichens,  bark  lice,  aphis,  &c.,  so  far  from 
being  "ornaments,"  we  always  consider  evidences  of 
want  of  vitality  in  the  bark,  through  the  inner  coating 
of  which  the  sap  descends,  and  on  a  healthy  condition  of 
which  depends  very  much  the  health  of  the  tree.  These 
"ornaments"  are  very  apt  to  attach  to  newly  transplant- 
ed trees,  prey  upon  and  draw  their  life  from  it,  and 
there  can  be  no  rapid  and  healthy  growth  unless  they 
are  speedily  removed.  The  bark  is  part  of  the  circula- 
ting system,  and  in  both  vegetable  and  animal  economy 
the  law  holds  good,  that  the  healthy  condition  of  every 
portion  of  the  mechanism  is  necessary  to  the  health  of 
the  whole.  What  fruif  grower  has  not  seen  the  benefit 
of  applications,  which  transform  a  rough,  bark  bound, 
hard  and  sluggish  exterior  surface  into  one  bright,  soft 
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and  pliable,  through  which  the  sap  can  flow  unobstruct- 
ed to  perform  its  proper  ofSces,  which  is  the  same  in 
both  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  whatever  the  report  may 
assert  to  the  contrary.  We  doubt  very  much  if  the  laics 
of  nature  are  difi'erent  in  New  England  and  Peuusylva- 
nia,  and  we  can  point  in  this  vicinity  to  many  places 
where  marked  and  extraordinary  benefit  has  resulted 
from  the  very  practices  the  Massachusetts  Society  has 
condemned.  We  submit  below  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, parts  of  which  are  somewhat  contradictory,  and 
may  be  made  to  mean  any  thing  or  nothing.  It  will  be 
observed  that  not  only  whitewash,  now  generally  and 
properly  discarded,  but  all  other  applications  to  the 
trunks  of  trees,  are  condemned: 

"That,  whereas  it  is  a  common  custom  to  scrape  off 
the  outside  baik  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  wash 
and  plaster  them  with  lime  and  other  preparations,  in 
the  hope  of  benefiting  the  trees  by  the  destruction  of 
parasites  .and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  of  im- 
proving their  general  appearance,  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultui-al  Society  do  hereby  resolve,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  stated,  they  consider  this  practice  of  no 
benefit  to  the  tree  froin  its  inability  to  affect  the  majority 
of  the  insects  ichich  are  really  injurious;  and  unnecessary 
in  the  case  of  lichens  and  mosses,  they  being  not  the 
cause  but  the  consequence  of  disease  and  decay;  and  a  posi- 
tive violation  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  and 
consequently  an  injury  to  all  trees,  but  ornamental  in 
particular,  to  an  incalculable  amount. 

"Resolve  2d,  That  as  lichens  and  mosses,  in  a  healthy 
state  of  the  tree,  are,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no 
injury  to  the  bark,  but,  from  their  varied  colors  and 
forms,  one  of  its  chiefest  ornaments,  any  operations  for 
their  removal  are  to  be  scrupulously  avoided,  and  repre- 
hended. 

"Resolve  Sd,  That  as  strict  inquiry  has  shown  that 
bark  lice,  woolly  aphis,  and  some  borers  do  lay  their  eggs 
and  hatch  their  young  upon  the  bark  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  maples,  7iear  the  ground,  and  in  the  forks  of 
the  branches,  a  gentle  rubbing  with  some  pliable  but  stiff 
wire  or  other  brush,  on  the  parts  affected,  to  be  followed 
by  a  washing  with  weak,  soft  or  whale  oil  soap  suds,  is 
■  desirable  and  will  be  of  benefit,  when  a  careful  exami- 
nation shall  have  shown  that  the  eggs  are  deposited 
upon  any  tree  in  question,  but  that  this  process  is  unneces- 
sary, and  uneconomical  when  the  presence  of  the  enemy  has 
not  been  most  clearly  proved. 

"Resolve  ith,  That  nature  is  the  best  and  only  true 
guide  in  horticultural  operations  ;  and  that  if  we  wish 
to  equal  her  in  the  health  and  beauty  ot  our  plantations, 
we  must  as  nearly  as  may  be  follow  in  her  footsteps  ; 
that  as  she  provided  some  trees  with  rough,  and  some 
with  smooth  bark,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  corti- 
<  cal  differences  have  an  intimate  connection  with,  and  re- 
lation to,  the  vitality  and  economies  of  the  tree,  and  we 
view  any  separation  of  it  from  the  tree,  or  any  opera- 
.tions  on  its  surface  having  for  their  aim  to  reduce  the 
rough  bark  to  the  smooth,  or  vice  versa,  decidedly  imsci- 
•^entific,  and  unworthy  improved  horticulture. 

"Resolve  bth,  That  as  it  has  been  shown  that  fruit 
trees  are  specially  liable  to  be  in_^ured  by  a  few  insects, 
-whose  eggs  may  be  removed  by  proper  rubbing,  it  by  no 
means  folloics  that  all  trees  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 


j  treatment;  that  ive  would  most  strenuoudy  discountenance 
■  any  such  miiversal  medicinal  practice ;  that  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  reasoning  with  regard  to  horticultural  ope- 
rations, that  fruit  trees  are  sui  generis,  and  being  neces- 
sarily diseased  need  much  more  care  and  attention  than 
ornamental ;  and  as  we  grow  the  one  for  fruit  alone,  and 
the  most  of  it  we  can  get,  and  the  other  for  beauty  and 
shade,  so  each  needs  a  separate  culture  ;  and  as  one  of 
the  most  delightful  charms  of  the  ornamental  tree  is 
this  very  roughness  of  bark,  with  its  accompanying  li- 
chens, we  consider  that  man's  taste  unworthy  and  unculti- 
vated who  can  lay  a  rough  hand  upon  the  tree  to  reduce  all 
to  one  unvarying  uniformity. 

"Resolve  Gth,  That  as  all  bark  is,  from  its  composi- 
tion, open  to  the  attacks  of  alkaline  preparations,  and  as 
no  good  and  sufficient  reasons  can  be  adduced  for  their 
use,  and  as  their  caustic  and  cement-like  nature  tends  to 
destroy  the  tissues,  and  prevent  a  proper  expansion  of  the 
bark  and  stem,  and  as  they  are  necessarily  accompanied 
with  considerable  outlay,  ice  most  sincerely  hope  the  prac- 
tice will  cease. 

"Resolve  7th,  Although  the  subject  of  pruning  has  but 
little  connection  with  bark  culture,  still,  as  they  go  hand 
in  hand,  they  may  not  unreasonably  be  discussed  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  whilst,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  fruit 
trees  need  peculiar  cultivation,  and  a  certain  amount  of  pru- 
ning, ornamental  require  only  to  be  well  planted  and  ma- 
nured, and  should  never  be  touched  by  a  pruner's  hand 
farther  than  to  remove  dead  icood,  and  we  do  regard  with 
great  sorrow  and  regret,  all  those  efforts  by  the  ignorant 
to  trim  away  the  beauty  of  the  lower  and  hanging  branches, 
reducing  the  tree,  in  too  many  cases,  to  a  close  resemblance 
of  a  bunch  of  brush  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  pole." 


Soiling  Cattle. 

Are  any  of  our  readers  able  to  give  us  practical  data 
from  their  own  experience  with  soiling.  Despite  the 
difference  in  climate  between  this  country  and  England, 
we  have  always  believed,  with  the  right  management,  it 
could  be  made,  even  with  our  drier  temperature,  exceed- 
ingly profitable  in  particular  locations.  That  the  health 
of  animals,  when  confined  in  small  enclosures,  or  even  in 
well  ventilated  airy  stables,  is  as  good  as  when  allowed 
a  large  range,  appears  to  be  well  established,  not  only 
here,  where  experiments  on  a  small  scale  have  been 
made,  but  also  in  England,  where  in  many  of  the  largest 
dairies,  the  cows  are  wholly  soiled,  and  never  moved 
from  their  first  being  tied  up  till  they  go  to  the  butch- 
er. 

In  some  of  the  larger  establishments  there,  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  amount  of  milk  in  the  year  is  greater 
than  when  the  cows  are  pastured,  which  is  owing  to  their 
being  less  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
and  to  regularity  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food. 
In  the  vicinity  of  large  cities  where  land  is  valuable  and 
every  rod  should  be  turned  to  good  account,  it  is  well 
worth  a  fair  trial.     The  advantages  are  : 

1st.  That  at  least  double  the  stock  may  be  kept  on  the 
same  land,  and  probably  treble. 

2d.  The  great  increase,  easier  control  and  better  man- 
agement of  the  manure  heap. 

3d.  The  very  great  saving  of  inside  fencing,  which 
will  be  found  a  very  important  item. 
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The  diflficulties  of  a  regular  system  of  soiling  in  the 
tlnited  States  consist  chiefly  in  the  high  price  and  scar- 
city of  labor,  the  want  of  a  rapid  renewal  and  succession 
of  crops  for  a  supply  of  green  food,  and  the  backward- 
ness of  early  spring  growth.  In  England  they  grow 
winter  vetches,  rye,  Italian  rye  grass,  lucern,  &c.,  which 
seem  to  give  exactly  the  proper  succession  for  soiling, 
with  continuous  gi'owth  for  nearly  the  whole  year.  The 
first  objection  respecting  labor  will  not  be  found  so  great 
on  trial,  and  indeed  a  few  minutes  operation  of  a  mow- 
ing machine,  now  coming  into  general  use,  may  obviate 
it  entirely.  We  know  of  one  case  where  twenty  cows 
are  kept  up  all  the  year  round,  and  through  the  season 
of  pasture  the  attention  of  a  single  extra  man  is  all 
sufficient.  Being  accustomed  to  stock  ranging  over 
large  fields,  tramping  and  otherwise  destroying  of  their 
abundance,  we  are  not  aware  how  small  a  quantity  of 
grass  is  really  ample  enough  for  a  meal.  Enough  only 
should  be  given,  and  all  superfluous  leavings  should  be 
immediately  removed.  A  suitable  interval  then  allowed, 
the  length  of  which,  as  well  as  quantity,  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  the  close  observation  and  undivided  atten- 
tion of  the  attendant.  In  the  soiling  system,  we  greatly 
prefer  small  yards  to  stabling.  Shade,  shelter  in  stormy 
weather,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  constant  access 
to  salt,  are  also  essential.  The  intervals  between  the 
feeds  the  man  can  most  profitably  occupy  by  attention  to 
the  manure  and  compost  heap  ;  the  profits  from  this  at- 
tention, such  as  shovelling  up  the  yards,  wheeling  the 
manure  imder  the  shed,  composting  it  with  soil  from  the 
headlands,  plaster,  &c.,  saving  the  liquid  manure  and 
pumping  it  up  for  occasional  distribution  over  the  heap, 
would  .alone  doubly  pay  all  his  wages. 

In  respect  to  a  succession  of  suitable  crops,  there  is 
apparently  more  difficulty  here  than  in  England,  in  its 
very  moist  and  more  equable  climate  and  shorter  win- 
ters. We  cannot  speak  so  certainly  about  lucern,  but 
the  rye  grass  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  Chester  county, 
and  in  fair  seasons  will  bear  three  successive  cuttings. 
Stock  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  will  eat  it  in  preference 
sometimes  to  our  natural  green  grass. 

Then  we  h.ave  a  most  extraordinary  crop  for  a  system 
of  soiling  in  Indian  corn,  drilled  in  rows,  which  is  highly 
nutritious,  grows  fast,  and  j-ields  enormous  products  to 
the  acre.  ^lany  successive  sowings  can  be  made,  and 
together  with  rye,  rye  grass,  and  our  red  clover,  will 
make  an  agreeable  variety  for  stock. 

The  regular  culture  of  root  crops  should  also  be  indis- 
pensable. Those  fed  late  in  the  winter  particularly,  or 
early  spring,  before  grass  is  abundant,  are  much  relished 
and  greatly  promote  the  health  of  animals. 

On  the  whole  oiir  conclusion  is  that  soiling,  judicious- 
ly and  economically  conducted,  will  p<iy,  and  We  hope  to 
hear  of  experiments  with  it  the  present  season 


Officers  of  the  Delaware  County  Agi-icultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The  first  annual  election  of  the  Delaware  County  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Media  on 
the  23d  of  M.ay  last,  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Presipent— Joshua  P.  Eyre. 

Vice  Presidents— Hon.  James  Andrews,  Hon.  Sketch- 


ley  Morton,  Christopher  Fallon,  Esq..  and  Thomas 
Pratt. 

DiRECTORS^-William  Eyre,  Jr.,  H.  J.  Bixioke,  James 
Campbell,  Nathan  Garrett,  John  Mendenhall,  Jacob 
Hewes,  John  Miller,  Townsend  Speakman,  Abram  P. 
Morgan,  and  David  S.  Bunting. 

Treasurer — George  Sharpless. 

Recording  Secretary— George  Drayton. 

Assistant  SECRETAi^r-  -J:vkson  Lyons. 

CoRRESPOVT  :■  c,  CL.I.KETARY- — Joscph  Edward.s, 

The  Township  Committees  for  collecting  the  names  of 
members,  appointed  at  a  former  meeting,  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  following  Committees  appointed: 

Aston — A.  P.  Morgan,  Thomas  AVilliamson. 

Bethel— S.  F.  Larkin,  John  Clayton. 

Birmingham — Gideon  Speakman,  .John  D.  Gilpin. 

Chester  Toicnship — William  Powell,  Joseph  Engle,  Jr. 

Chester  Borough — William  Eyre,  Jr.,  James  Campbell. 

Concord — J.  S.  Peters,  Charles  Palmer. 

Upper  Chichester — W.  H.  Grubb,  George  Broomall. 

Lower  Chichester — David  Trainer,  John  D.  White. 

Upper  Darby — G.  Drayton,  N.  Garrett. 

Darby— R.  K.  Smith,  M.  D.,  J.  M.  Bunting. 

Edgmont — Isaac  Yarnall,  John  Mendenhall. 

Ilaverford — Charles  Johnson,  Haydock  Garrigues. 

Marple — George  Esery,  Abra,m  Pratt. 

Middletozvn — A.  Pemiell,  James  Barton. 

Newtown — A.  L.  Williamson,  Robert  M.  Thomas. 

Upper  Providence — John  Miller,  H.  Jones  Brooke. 

Nether  Providence — M.  Lewis,  John  Sharpless,  Jn 

Radnor — Mark  Brooke,  .Jesse  Brooke. 

Ridley — Jacob  Hewes,  Israel  Maddock.  ; 

Springfield — AVilliam  Ogden,  Sketchley  Morton. 

yAornii/r;/— Samuel  Bennington,  Aaron  England. 

Tiniciim — William  Hunter,  AVilliara  Ward. 

The  following  are  among  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  meeting  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  hold  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing or  exhibition  on  5th,  6th  and  7th  d.ays,  being  the 
14th,  15th  and  IGth  days  of  September  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  invite 
proposals  of  persons  in  the  different  localities  in  the 
county  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Society,  and  that  he  give  special  notice  of  the  same. 


Sweet-Scented  Vernal  Grass. 
In  our  last  number  (page  172)  we  published  a  communi- 
cation by  Dr.  EMERS0>f,  which  had  been  originately  written 
for  and  published  in  the  Boston  Cultivator,  stating  in  an 
editori.al  prefixed  that  we  had  been  furnished  with  a  copy  by 
the  author.  The  editor  of  the  Cultivator  recently  replied  to 
this  conmiunication,  and  also  furnished  us  with  a  copy  for 
publication  in  the  Farm  Journal,  which  wo  cheerfully  do  : 

On  the  ISth  of  March  last  we  published  the  following 
p;irii  graph  : 

"Several  i)apers  are  recommending  the  swect-,=cented  ver- 
nal grass  (Anthoxanthuni  odoratum)  as  a  good  pasture  grass 
for  cows.  We  hope  no  one  will  be  induced  to  try  it,  as  there 
are  many  better  kinds.  It  is  a  mistake  that  the  excellence 
of  Philadelpliia  butter  is  owing  to  this  grass.  The  idea 
never  could  have  proceeded  from  an  nl)scrving  farmer.  Cows 
are  not  fond  of  it,  and  only  eat  it  when  better  cannot  be 
had.  The  June  grass  (I'oa  pratcnsis)  abounds  in  many  pas- 
tures around  Phihidelphia.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  nutritive  grasses,  and  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
best  for  fiedLug  dairy  and  fattening  cattle." 
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On  the  22(1  of  April,  we  published  a  communication  from 
G.  Emersojj,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  controverting  the  posi- 
tions of  this  article.  AVe  have  delayed  a  reply  to  Mr.  Emeh- 
so.N  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  fa<ts,  which  would  enable 
us  to  place  the  subject  before  our  readers  iu  a  proper 
light. 

The  main  point  in  Mr.  Emerson's  communication  is,  that 
the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  furnishes  "the  proximate 
cause  of  the  delightful  flavor  for.wliich  the  butter  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  many  Europeau  markets  is  distinguished." 
It  is  of  importance  to  the  public  to  l<uow  whether  this  as- 
sumption is  founded  in  truth  or  not.  The  most  certain  mode 
of  settling  the  question  would  bo  to  feed  a  cow  for  a  given 
time  wholly  on  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  and  an  equal 
time  on  other  species,  and  compare  the  butter,  as  to  quality, 
produced  by  each.  This  might  be  considered  demonstrative 
evidence,  but  as  it  is  not  attainable  we  must  take  the  best 
within  our  reach. 

First  then,  let  us  examine  the  case  on  the  principle  that 
like  causes  produce  like  effects.  To  avoid  collateral  ques- 
tions, it  will  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Emerson  and  others  are 
correct  in  the  opinion  that  no  butter  in  the  United  States 
possesses  the  "e-\quisito  flavor  of  Philadelphia  butter."  Mr. 
Emeuson  says  he  has  discovered  that  this  superiority  is 
caused  by  the  cows  feeding  on  the  sweet-scented  vernal 
gTass.  What  are  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  ?  Does 
the  grass  alluded  to  grow  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phil- 
adelphia than  elsewhere  ?  We  have  examined  the  pastures 
of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  grazing  districts  of  this 
country,  and  iu  none  of  them  is  this  grass  more  abundant 
than  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  though  it  is  common  in 
other  parts  of  New  England,  and  in  New  York.  If  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  goodness  of  the  butter  in  one  place,  it  should 
produce  the  same  effect  in  other  places  where  it  must  be  eat- 
en to  the  same  or  a  greater  extent.  This  argument  of  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  either  that  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of 
Philadelphia  butter  must  be  abandoned,  or  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  article  cannot  be  caused  by  the  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass. 

As  to  the  chemical  question  involved  in  Mr.  Emerson's  com- 
munication— that  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  yields  ben- 
zoic acid  on  analysis — it  cannot  affect  the  point  at  issue,  un- 
til it  is  shown  (which  has  not  yet  been  done)  that  this  acid 
actually  produces  the  peculiar  sweetness  and  flavor  of  the 
butter. 

The  next  point  which  demands  attention  is  the  compara- 
tive value  of  this  grass.  What  better  rule  can  be  had  as  to 
this,  than  the  estimation  in  which  the  grass  is  regarded  by 
animals?  Their  instincts  are  unerring  in  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  food  best  fitted  for  nourishment,  and  their  prefer- 
ences afford  a  safer  guide  to  the  farmer  than  any  hypothesis 
opposed  to  this  self  evident  principle. 

Wo  said  that  cows  are  not  fond  of  the  sweet-scented  ver- 
nal grass — that  they  prefer  many  other  kinds.  This  state- 
ment was  made  from  personal  observation.  To  show  that 
our  ideas  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  com-  ' 
parative  value  of  the  grass,  agree  with  the  best  authorities, 
we  invite  attention  to  the  following  extracts  : 

Loudon  says  of  this  grass — "It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an 
early  grass  ;  for  though  it  is  eaten  by  stock,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  relished  by  thom." — (Jgclopedia  of  Agricid- 
tnre. 

The  Comjilete  Grazier  says — "Mr.  Swayne  thinks  it  of 
little  consequence,  as  it  is  neither  very  productive  to  the 
farmer,  nor  relished  by  cattle.  It  is  certain  that  cattle  will 
not  eat  it  while  the}'  can  get  at  other  grasses." 

Sinclair,  in  his  account  of  the  AVoburn  experiments  on 
grasses,  regards  the  sweet-scented  vernal  as  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  composition  of  all  permanent  pastures  but  says: 
"The  chief  property  that  gives  merit  to  this  grass  is  its  early 
growth,  though  in  this  respect  it  is  inferior  to  several  other 
species  which  are  later  in  flowering.  It  thrives  best  when 
combined  with  ir.any  different  species,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
true  permanent  pasture  grass.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly liked  by  cattle,  though  eaten  in  pasture?  in  common 
with  others.  Mr.  Grant,  of  Leighton,  laid  down  a  field  of 
considerable  extent;  one-half  of  which  was  sown  with  this 
grass  and  white  clover,  the  other  half  with  meadow  fox-tail 
and  red  clover.  The  sheep  would  not  touch  the  sweet-scent- 
ed vernal  and  white  clover,  but  kept  constantly  on  the  fox- 
tail grass,  though  the  dwarfish  nature  of  the  sweet-scented 
vernal  had  occasioned  an  unusual  degree  of  luxuriance  of 
the  white  clover  with  which  it  was  combined.  This  would 
indicate  that  it  is  not,  when  single  or  when  combined  with  but 


two  or  three  different  species,  very  grateful  to  cattle.  The 
chemical  examination  of  this  nutritive  matter,  shows  that  it 
does  not  abound  in  gacchariue  matter,  but  chiefly  in  mucilage; 
and  the  insoluble  extract  is  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in 
many  other  grasses." 

Those  persons  who  know  with  what  avidity  sheep  usually 
eat  white  clover,  will  readily  understand  why  it  was  rejected 
in  the  above  case.  Mr.  Emerson  says  the  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass  is  "capable  of  communicating  a  delightful  fla- 
vor to  the  meat  of  sheep  and  other  stock."  It  is  evident 
that  in  Mr.  Grant's  experiment,  the  sheep  had  no  desire  to 
"flavor"  their  meat  with  this  grass. 

We  come  now  to  American  authorities.  The  late  Judge 
BuEJL,  of  Albany,  writing  to  the  American  Farmer  on  the 
subject  of  grasses,  regards  the  sweet-scented  vernal  as  val- 
uable in  pastures  on  account  of  its  affording  early  feed,  <tc., 
but  says — "it  is  of  diminutive  growth,  and  is  not  worth  cul- 
tivating for  hay." 

Dr.  Darlington  says — "This  grass  has  been  much  noticed 
in  Europe  as  a  fragrant  meadow  grass,  but  it  seems  rather 
to  belong  to  a  moist,  cold,  thin  soil, — and  is  by  no  means  re- 
garded in  the  United  States  as  a  grass  of  superior  value." — 
Agricultural  Botany. 

In  a  letter  wo  have  lately  received  from  the  author  last 
quoted,  he  says — "You  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  estimate 
the  Anthoxanthum  very  highly.  I  consider  it  much  inferior 
to  Phleum  (timothy  or  herds-grass),  Poa  pratcnuis  (Ken- 
tucky blue  grass,  or  June  grass),  Dactylis  (cocks-foot,  or  or- 
chard grass),  or  even  Lolium  perenne  (rye  grass), — either  for 
hay  or  pasture." 

Dr.  Darlington's  residence  is  West  Chester,  Pa.,  the  cen- 
tre of  a  district  which  produces  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
"Philadelphia  butter."  His  superior  knowledge  of  grasses, 
both  botanically  and  agriculturally,  is  well  known. 

As  to  the  Poa  p>ratensis,  all  writers  assign  it  a  very  high 
place  lor  its  nutritive  properties,  and  its  value  as  a  pasture 
grass.  Mr.  Emerson  says  he  never  heard  this  grass  called 
"June  grass,"  and  could  find  no  one  around  Philadelphia 
who  knew  it  by  that  name — it  being  there  known  as  "green 
grass."  How  strange!  But  if  Mr.  Emerson  should  inquire 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  for  "green  grass,"  he  might  be 
equally  surprised  to  find  that  few  people  here  know  any  such 
grass  !  Does  he  not  know  that  the  common  or  vulgar  names 
of  plants  vary  in  different  neighborhoods? 

Mr.  Emerson  claims  to  have  been  "the  first  who  pointed 
out  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass"  as  the  cause  of  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  Philadelphia  butter.  Wo  trust  no  one 
will  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  the  supi)Osed 
discovery  ! 


Bobberies  Among  Bees. 

As  I  cannot  give  all  the  details  relative  to  bees  robbing,  I 
will  venture  a  few  hints,  without  all  the  reasons  which  dic- 
tate them.  Bee-keepers,  not  understanding  their  business, 
are  liable  to  considerable  losses.  Piobberies  are  more  fre- 
quent in  spring  than  at  other  seasons  ;  yet  bees  will  often  bo 
trespassing  at  any  time  in  warm  weather  when  honey  is 
scarce  in  the  flowers.  One  of  the  greatest  diifieulties  is  the 
fact  that  but  very  few  persons  can  tell  when  bees  are  being 
robbed;  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  any  thing  about  the  apiary. 
Repeated,  close  and  patient  observation  alone  can  decide  at 
the  commencement.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  whenever 
the  bees  are  outside  the  hive  fighting,  that  they  are  also  rob- 
bing, usually;  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  it  indicates  a 
strong  colony,  and  a  disposition  to  defend  themselves 
against  all  intruders.  Strong  families  are  in  but  little  dan- 
ger. I  never  knew  a  successful  attack  on  such  a  stock  at 
the  commencement.  A  weak  hive  or  refuse  honey  must  first 
get  up  an  appetite  for  pillage  before  any  serious  result  will 
follow.  It  being  much  easier  to  prevent  a  commencement 
than  to  arrest  it  afterwards,  it  seems  necessary  to  know  the 
real  condition  of  all  stocks,  especially  in  the  spring.  Some 
cool  morning,  raise  the  hive  till  all  the  bees  belonging  to  it 
may  be  seen — take  a  thorough  view,  even  if  the  hive  is  to  be 
turned  bottom  up;  if  the  clusters  bo  large,  extending 
through  nearly  all  the  comb,  not  much  danger  need  be  ap- 
prehended; but  should  it  be  small,  some  care  will  be  requis- 
ite. Strong  stocks  will  bo  quite  sure  to  find  out  weak  ones, 
and  carry  off  their  stores.  To  prevent  which,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, close  the  entrance,  leaving  only  room  for  one  bee  to 
pass  at  a  time.  Should  an  attempt  be  made,  they  will  be 
able  to  repel  it  much  easier  than  if  several  could  enter  at 
once.     AVithout  this  precaution,  (and  sometimes  with  it,)  in 
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extensive  apiaries,  very  soon  after  a  weak  stock  is  discovor- 
ed  by  its  more  powerful  neighbor,  the  hurry  and  hustle  at- 
tending the  removal  of  the  spoil  is  discovered  by  others,  who 
will  join  in  the  plunder.  Perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  will  bo 
engaged  in  half  an  hour.  Hence  the  necessity  of  knowing 
which  the  we.ak  stocks  are,  to  give  them  this  advantage.  It 
is  a  bad  practice  to  allow  too  much  room  for  egress,  even  to 
moderately  strong  families. 

We  will  now  eudeavor  to  point  out  some  of  the  indications 
of  robbing,  as  even  these  precautions  may  not  always  pre- 
vent an  attack,  although  it  is  usually  all-sufficient.  Now, 
instead  of  interfering  with  a  stock  (farther  than  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  entrance)  that  has  already  set  up  a  defiance  by 
combatting  with  their  assailants,  and  will  nine  times  in  ten 
need  no  assistance,  our  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
weak  ones  tuat  may  be  plundered  entirely  without  the  least 
show  of  resistance.  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  will  be  an 
unusual  number  of  bees  apparently  at  work — and  yet  it  may 
be  the  young  bees  that  take  a  turn  of  exercise  a  little  after 
the  middle  of  every  fair  day;  their  motions  when  leaving 
the  hive  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  robbers,  that  an  experi- 
enced eye  alone  can  tell  which  it  is  ;  but  this  bustle  of  young 
bees  will  not  last  over  an  hour.  When  the  hive  assumes  its 
usual  quietness,  visit  it  again,  and  if  you  find  the  commo- 
tion increased,  it  is  time  to  interfere  by  closing  the  hive  at 
once.  You  can  then  let  them  out  towards  night,  for  the 
robbers  to  return  home  ;  or,  if  there  are  enough  to  about 
equal  those  belonging  to  the  stock,  you  may  retain  them  as 
prisoners,  and  compel  them  to  join  the  weak  hive.  All  that 
appears  necessary  is  to  confine  them  two  or  three  days;  they 
forget  home,  and  add  considerable  strength  to  the  family. 
If  too  few  are  enclosed,  they  are  killed. 

All  pillaging  commences  on  our  first  real  warm,  pleasant 
day — seldom  otherwise.  If  your  bees  have  been  neglected 
through  the  day,  visit  them  after  sunset  of  such  days ;  rob- 
bers will  work  long  after  honest  laborers  are  at  home.  To 
break  up  the  habit,  it  is  probably  the  least  trouble  to  close 
the  hive  with  some  contrivance  to  admit  a  little  air,  and 
take  them  to  some  cool,  dark  place,  until  at  least  two  or 
three  warm  days  have  passed,  and  the  robbers  cease  to  look 
for  it,  when  it  may  be  returned  to  the  old  stand — they  will 
be  uneasy  and  try  to  bite  their  way  out  when  left  out  doors. 
This  remedy  is  preferable  to  many  others,  such  as  breaking 
the  comb,  &c.  Removing  the  hive  to  some  other  stjind  after 
the  bees  have  marked  the  location,  is  a  ruinous  practice,  un- 
less taken  a  mile  or  more.  Where  but  one  stock  is  engaged, 
by  changing  the  stand  with  the  weak  one,  as  has  been  re- 
commended, will  often  have  a  good  effect,  but  where  a  num- 
ber are  engaged,  which  is  nearly  always  the  case,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  Spring  is  the  only  time  that  we  are 
excusable  for  letting  our  bees  remain  weak  enough  to  be 
plundered;  it  is  then  that  they  should  all  form  steady,  in- 
dustrious habits,  but,  like  man,  when  strong  enough  to  take 
by  force  what  is  not  their  own,  and  the  habit  of  living  on 
the  labor  of  others  once  established,  it  is  seldom  thoroughly 
eradicated,  or  honest  labor  relished  afterwards. — Country 
Gentleman. 

—*■ 

Is  the  First  Milk  Poison? 

A  friend  informs  us  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Wyman,  of  Sidney,  lost 
a  valuable  sow  not  long  ago,  in  consequence  of  giving  her 
the  first  milk  of  a  cow  after  calving,  and  asks  if  it  inv.iriably 
causes  such  trouble  if  hogs  are  fed  on  it.  We  bcleive  that 
it  does.  We  one  year  gave  such  milk  to  <a  sow  that  was 
with  pig.  It  made  her  sick  and  she  cast  her  pigs  before 
her  time  all  of  which  were  dead.  We  were  told  that  such  would 
be  the  result  if  we  fed  her  with  it,  but  were  faithless. 
The  next  year  we  fed  it  to  another  under  the  same  circum- 
st.'inco  and  the  result  was  the  same  — all  the  pigs  were  dead,  i 
We  found  that  rather  costly  experimenting,  and  have  never 
tried  it  again.  Last  spring  one  of  <pjir  neighbors  who  had  a 
very  fine  sow,  fed  her  with  a  pretty  generous  portion  of  such 
inilk,  she  imraodiatoly  became  sick  and  came  very  near  i 
dying. 

And  now  wo  have  the  above  fact  related  of  Mr.  Wyman's 
sow  as  above. 

Wo  think  these  experiments  suflScent  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion, that  such  milk  is  highly  injurious  to  swine,  or  at 
least  to  sows.  It  would  be  rather  expensive  to  go  into  a 
series  of  experiments,  to  prove  that  such  food  is  invnriably 
injurious  to  swine,  but  when  insolatcd  .and  accidentJil  cases 
are  followed  by  the  same  result,  it  is  fair  to  consider  it  an  es- 
tablished law  of  natnre,  and  worthy  to  be  put  down  among 
the  scientific  facts  iu  animal  physiology. — Maine  Farmer. 


Slimy  Slug. — (Selaudria  Cerasi.) 
This  insect  is  extensively  known  to  pomologists  as  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  the  pear  tree.  It  frequently  makes  its 
appearance  all  at  once,  and  in  such  numbers  as  well  nigh  to 
bafiie  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  destroy  or  arrest  them. 
They  commence  depredations,  generally,  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  eating  out  and  entirely  destroying  tho 
soft  sapid  substance  forming  the  connections  between  tho 
ribs,  leaving  each  loaf  upon  which  they  locate  and  prey,  in 
appearance,  like  a  sieve  bottom,  or  a  piece  of  loosely  fabri- 
cated gauze.  Their  physiological  appearance  bears  no  si- 
militude to  that  of  the  canker-worm,  being  shaped  nearly 
like  a  tad-pole.  Their  color  is  dun,  sometimes  quite  dark, 
and  their  length  is  from  an  eighth  to  half  an  inch,  but  rare- 
ly' more. 

l)ow.\ix«  speaks  of  this  insect  in  his  work  on  the  "Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  page  .^28 ;  and  it  is  also  men- 
tioned by  KiiNniciv,  in  his  ''Orchardist,"  page  55.  Both  of 
these  authors  recommend  similar  means  for  its  destruction, 
and  to  them,  all  who  are  interested  are  respectfully  refer- 
red. 

A  writer  in  an  eastern  paper,  i-emarking  upon  the  Selau- 
dria Cerani,  by  which  his  pear  trees  h.ad  been  greatly  in- 
jured, says  : — "'I  bought,  a  month  since,  a  garden  syringe, 
also  a  keg  of  whale  oil  soap,  for  seventj'-five  cents,  and  with 
these  two  articles  of  trifling  cost,  have  destroyed  thousands 
of  flies,  slugs,  and  worms,  which  infest  jilum  trees,  hop, 
melon  and  other  vines.  Tho  soap  will  make  even  a  full 
grown  caterpillar  wink,  and  derange  his  appetite  efiectual- 

ly." 

Another  cheap  and  effectual  method  of  destroying  the 
"slug"  is  given  by  tho  same  writer,  as  follows : — "Take  a 
piece  of  very  coarse  cotton  cloth,  say  twentj"^  inches  square, 
and  tie  up  the  corners  of  it.  enclosing  one  or  two  cjuarts  of 
air-slacked  lime,  or  unleaehed  ashes  therein,  and  make  it 
secure  to  tho  end  of  a  long,  light  pole.  In  the  morning, 
while  the  dew  is  on,  elevato  the  suck  above  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  tree,  striking  the  end  of  the  pole  with  a 
small  mallet  occasionally,  and  moving  the  pole  or  sack  about 
till  ever^y  leaf  is  finely  dusted  over  with  the  lime  or  ashes. 
This  operation  need  not  be  rope.ated,  if  once  thoroughly  per- 
formed. The  time  requisite  for  a  full  grown  tree  is  not  over 
five  minutes.  Pear  trees  should  be  scraped,  both  tops  and 
trunks,  in  May  or  June,  and  washed  witli  a  mixture  of  soft 
soap,  lime,  and  green  cow  manure,  put  on  with  a  brusli,  as  a 
very  thick  wash.  Have  a  quart  or  two  of  iron  scales  or 
cinders  broken  fine  around  each  tree.  It  keeps  them  healthy 
and  prevents  blight.  Washing  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  with  strong  soap  suds,  is  another  remedy  highly 
spoken  of." 

The  above  recommendations  are  all  well  enough  in  judi- 
cious hands  ;  but  great  care  must  be  used  in  Hcrapln'j — rub- 
bing is  a  better  term — and  in  the  use  of  lime.  Old  plaster 
from  the  walls  of  houses,  broken  fine,  and  mixed  with  pul- 
verised charcoal,  lione  dust,  guano  and  gypsum,  should  also 
be  placed  around  the  roots,  and  incorporated  thoroughly 
with  the  soil. 

There  are  few  departments  of  farming  which  more  liber- 
ally remunerate  the  farmer  thiin  fruit-growing.  Our  mar- 
kets are  but  imperfectly  supplied  with  many  kinds  of  fruit, 
which  are  consequentlj'  in  great  demand,  and  at  high 
prices. 

There  is  a  small  "slug"  which  frequently  proves  destruc- 
tive or  highly  injurious  to  the  clover  plant  in  its  earliest 
stages  of  development,  and  which  is  easily  destroyed  by 
lime.  A  very  slight  dressing  is  said  to  be  sufficient.  It  is  a 
fact,  generally  well  known  to  agriculturists  of  intelligence, 
that  a  very  slight  dressing  of  this  mineral  will,  on  light 
soils,  bring  in  clover,  a  grass  that  makes  a  fine  crop  of  val- 
uable hay,  with  but  verj'  sliglit  impoverishment  to  the  soil. 
It  has  also  been  asserted  that  its  alkaline  properties  are 
effectual  in  destroying  the  fumjus  or  mosses  which  often 
gather  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  tho  trees.  Look  after 
tho  slugs  in  season. — N.  E.  Farmer. 


Farmers,  Look  to  Your  Forests. 

The  forests  of  Western  Xew  York,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
Western  States  are  disappearing  like  the  morning  mist  from 
the  hills.  The  increased  rapidity  of  this  destruction  is 
hardly  manifest,  because  the  landmarks  of  the  forest  disap- 
pear after  a  few  years,  and  give  place  to  fertile  fields. 

Prominent  among  the  enemies  of  the  forest  (although  it 
must  bo  admitted  a  friend  to  humanity)  is  the  railroad.     The 
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immense  amount  of  timber  used  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  railroads  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Bridges, 
ties,  and  fuel,  create  such  a  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
forest,  that  they  disappear  before  it  as  they  do  before  a  de- 
vouring fire.  Nothing  is  spared.  The  noble  tree  of  a  cen- 
tury's growth  is  called  for,  to  take  its  place  in  some  gigantic 
structure  over  a  river  or  a  yawning  chasm ;  the  vigorous 
yo\ing  oaks  are  imbedded  in  the  mud  every  two  or  throe  feet 
ap-irt  I'or  hundreds  of  consecutive  miles,  there  to  rot  away 
and  perish  within  five  years.  Even  the  decaying  and  oth- 
erwise worthless  tree  is  cut  up  into  fuel  to  supply  tho-never- 
to-be-satisiied  cravings  of  the  iron  steed,  that  thunders  in 
his  swift  career  over  tlie  plains. 

The  demand  for  fuel,  even  in  this  city,  to  supply  the  loco- 
motives alone,  is  perfectly  astounding.  A  railroad  train  is 
run  regularly  every  day  out  of  town,  over  the  Lockport  road, 
for  the  sole  and  only  puri)ose  of  bringing  in  fuel  ibr  the  lo- 
comotives of  the  Central  road.  How  much  longer  is  this  to 
last '!  How  soon,  at  this  rate,  will  the  last  stick  be  cut  from 
all  our  hills  and  jilains?  And  yet,  the  Central  is  only  one 
of  a  countless  nunil>er  of  the  like  destroyers  of  the  forest — 
consuming  in  a  day  the  product  of  a  century. 

vSome  jirocess  ought  to  be  immediately  adopted  to  render 
rii.il:o.i<l  ties  less  perishable,  and  to  substitute  coke  or  some 
other  material  for  wood  as  fuel  for  the  locomotive;  for  un- 
less this  is  done,  a  forest  tree  will  live  ere  long  only  in  his- 
tory. AVo  would  end  as  we  have  begun,  with  the  significant 
v.'arning — farmers,  look  to  your  forests ! — Rural  New  Yorker. 


On  Biight  in  Pear  Tress. 

BV     A.      H.      EliNST,     CINCINNATI. 

[1^0  man  in  the  Western  country  is  better  qualified  to 
vfTita  about  pears  and  pear  culture  than  Mr.  Ernst  ;  and  as 
his  advice  or  opinions  are  based  on  his  own  experience  and 
years  of  careful  observation,  much  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  his  conclusions.  In  the  Hurticultiiral  Review  for  the  past 
month,  is  an  essay  by  him,  on  the  diseases  of  the  pear  tree, 
read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Soiiety,  from  which  wo  take  the  following  extract. — Ohio 
Cultivator.] 

''Long  experience  has  confirmed  my  judgment  that  the 
disease  [blight]  is  chargeable  mainly  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. The  Great  Creator  has,  in  his  wisdom,  so  ordered  it, 
that  the  vegetation,  soil,  and  climate  of  every  part  of  the 
globe  act  in  perfect  harmony,  for  the  best  development  of 
the  former.  A  departure  from  this  state  of  nature  is  at  the 
ha/.ard  of  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  plant  or  tree, 
tliough  this  result  does  not  invariably  follow.  The  pear 
tree,  as  before  observed,  is  not  a  native  of  this  continent, 
but  of  a  ditiorenfc  hemisphere;  where  it  grows  to  largo  size 
and  great  ago,  as  other  forest  trees  do.  All  intelligent  wri- 
ters, so  far  as  I  know,  arc  agreed  that  the  improvement  of 
the  fruit  has  generally  been  at  the  expense  of  the  hardiness 
and  durability  of  the  tree  (not  a  necessary  consequence). 
However,  we  find  it  so.  Wo  have  imported  an  enfeebled 
race,  and  arc  exposing  it  to  a  new  climate,  the  vicissitudes 
of  which  it  is  not  fully  capable  of  resisting.  I  care  not  for 
terms:  whether  you  call  it  Frozen  Sap  hliylit,  or  Sun  hliijht; 
whether  the  effect  is  produced  by  sudden  and  rapid  changes 
of  temperature,  or  an  excessive  ^aunnler  sun.  In  either  case 
it  is  the  destruction  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  tree,  pro- 
ducing disease  and  death.  The  former  is  often  tardy  in  its 
work,  but  the  latter  generally  rapid  and  instantaneous.  In 
the  one  case,  it  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  tree  in  a  state  of 
reiit,  when  their  juices  have  been  expended  to  form  wood, 
which  is  immaturcly  ripened.  In  the  other  case,  when  the 
sap-vessels  are  extended  to  their  utmost  c.ipacity,  to  supply 
the  demands  of  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth ;  when  this 
growth  is  in  its  most  tender  and  delicate  condition,  the 
scorching  raid-day  sun  does  the  mischief;  the  sap,  by  its 
rays,  is  scalded  and  vitiated,  a  chemical  process  of  decom- 
position takes  place,  its  poison  is  soon  carried  to  and  mixed 
with  other  portions  of  the  tree,  and  the  whole  is  often  irre- 
trivably  lost  in  a  few  hours.  The  only  remedy  is,  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  discovered  on  the  limb,  whore  this  form  of 
blight  always  makes  its  appearance,  to  hip  oft'  until  you 
come  to  the  sound  and  healthy  wood,  and  thus  prevent  its 
spreading.  Do  not  stop  to  hunt  insects,  until  you  have  per- 
formed tins  work,  when  you  can  do  so  leisurely. 

.S'»n  hliyht,  or  Fire  llirjht,  is  always  most  prevalent  in  a 
wet  and  hot  summer.  There  has  been  but  little  the  last 
three  years,  and  wo  shall  certainly  have  no  frozen  sap  blight 


to  complain  of  next  summer.  This  is  to  bo  attributed  to 
rather  unusually  dry  summers  during  this  period  ;  the  wood 
having  ripened  well  before  winter  set  in,  and  the  growth  not 
so  luxuriant  as  in  wet  seasons. 

As  a  remedy,  or  rather  a  preventive  to  the  frozen  sop 
lilight,  I  would  suggest  the  shortening-in  application,  in 
September  or  October,  to  check  the  growth,  and  induce  the 
maturing  of  the  wood.  This  system  is,  perhaps,  only  appli- 
cable to  dwarfs,  as  standards  cannot  well  be  reached.  What 
is  understood  by  shortening-in,  is  to  cut  back  the  present 
year's  new  shoots  to  the  firm  wood,  say  one-third  or  one-half 
of  it,  as  the  case  may  require,  so  that  the  sap  remaining 
shall  be  expended  in  perfecting  the  wood  which  is  left,  and 
not  be  stimulated  by  the  leaves  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots  to 
continue  growth.  This  system  is  also  practiced  to  force  tho 
tree  into  forming  fruit  spurs,  and  thus  facilitate  the  produc- 
tion of  frait.  Care  must  bo  observed  in  tho  time  of  per- 
forming this  operation.  It  must  not  be  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son as  to  cause  the  bursting  of  tho  lateral  buds,  and  thereby 
cause  a  more  injurious  growth  than  it  is  attempted  to  check. 
There  need  be  very  little  risk  in  this  ;  we  must  be  governed 
by  the  state  of  the  season.  It  is  better  a  little  late  than  too 
early  ;  when  tho  majority  of  the  leaves  on  tho  shoot  are 
rigid  and  hard,  is  a  suitable  indication  of  the  proper  lime. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  want  of  hardiness  of  tho 
tree,  it  may  be  asked,  how  I  account  for  the  trees  that  are  to 
be  found  up  and  down  our  land,  which  have  withstood  the 
winter's  storms  and  summer's  heat  from  one  to  two  hundred 
years  ?  Before  I  answer  the  question,  allow  me  to  ofler  them 
as  standing  monuments  against  the  exhaustion  and  insect 
theories.  We  have  had  some  specimens  in  this  vicinity — 
until  tho  spirit  of  city  improvoments  required  their  room, 
when  the  rude  hand  of  the  workman  brought  them  low — 
whose  existence  was  co-eval  with  the  first  impress  of  civili- 
zation;  they  remained  sound,  healthy,  and  fruitful  to  tho 
last.  Such  specimens,  it  will  be  found,  have  all  originated 
from  seed,  and  always  from  a  hardier  stock  than  tho  varie- 
ties of  more  modern  introduction.  A  friend  has  just  given 
me  the  history  of  one  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  which  he  says  is 
over  two  hundred  years  old,  measuring  fifteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  now 
beginning  to  decay,  but  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fruit.  He  says  the  fruit  does  not  compare  with  the  best  now 
in  cultivation,  but  when  he  was  a  boy,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  it  was  considered  very  superior. 

It  is  to  these  hardy  remains  of  ancient  days,  wo  must  look 
for  constitutions  to  hybridize  with  our  finer  sorts,  say,  if  you 
please,  the  Seckel,  which  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  them,  for  a 
class  of  trees  producing  superior  fruit,  and,  at  tho  same  time, 
such  as  we  can  trust  out  of  doors." 


Double  Michigan  Plow. 

The  following  strong  testimony  as  to  tho  merits  of  the 
above  plow,  wo  copy  from  the  Ohio  Farmer  : 
lieport  of  Committee  on  Trial  of  Plows  at   Tiffin,   Ohio,  Sa- 
tnrday,  3Iay  13,  1S54. 

Four  plows  were  entered  for  trial,  as  follows: — The  Steel 
Sod  and  Trash  Plow,  which  won  the  first  premium  at  the 
last  Ohio  State  Fair,  as  a  plow  for  general  purposes,  having 
changeable  mould  board  .and  beam  ;  a  two,  and  a  three-horse 
Cast  Plow,  made  by  Mr.  Sheiber,  and  the  Michigan  Double 
Plow. 

The  ground  selected  was  bottom  land  sod,  having  been  in 
pasture  for  several  years. 

The  Steel  Plow,  entered  by  Mr.  Ogle,  did  good  work 
with  the  power  of  two  horses,  cutting  a  furrow  9  by  IG  inch- 
es. The  two-horse  Cast  Plow,  entered  by  Mr.  Sheiber,  cuts 
a  furrow  readily,  16  inches  in  width,  but  works  best  at  a 
depth  of  7  inches.  The  only  material  difierenoo  apparent, 
between  the  working  of  the  plows,  was  that  the  Steel  Plow 
required  nn  average  draft  of  250  pounds  less  than  its  com- 
petitor. A  careful  trial  of  the  Michigan  Double  Plow,  by 
the  Dynamometer,  proved  it  to  require  the  same  power  when 
cutting  a  furrow  9  by  16  inches,  with  three  horses  attached, 
as  was  required  by  tlio  Steel  Changeable  Plow  named  above, 
and  consequently  250  pounds  less  than  tho  Cast  two-horse 
Plow. 

It  was  conceded  that  the  Double  Plow  performed  better 
work  than  it  is  possible  for  any  single  plow  to  perform,  pla- 
cing the  sod,  and  all  trash,  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and 
covering  it  to  a  good  depth  with  well  pulverised  soil,  ready 
prepared,  without  harrow  or  clod-crusher,  for  the  seed. 
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An  important  fact  w.as  brought  to  light  in  regard  to  the 
draft  of  the  Double  Plow,  when  compared  with  a  single  two- 
horse  plow;  and  settles  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  an 
implement  that  can  be  propelled  by  two  horses  or  not. 

All  the  plows  entered  proved  themselves  capable  of  doing 
excellent  work — such  as  any  farmer  might  profitably  pattern 
after ;  but  in  view  of  the  facts  briefly  named  above,  the 
Committee  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  Michigan  Double 
Plow  the  best  plow,  for  all  purposes,  on  the  ground. 

G.  Spraguk, 
Wm.  Lambertson, 
Samuel  Smith, 
Tiffin,  May  1.3,  1854.  Committee. 
-i^ 

Varieties  of  the  Currant. 

Among  the  smaller  fruits,  the  currant  is  entitled  to  pre- 
ominenee  for  its  intrinsic  usefulness.  It  will  grow  on  almost 
any  soil,  bears  without  fail  every  year,  and  yields  a  large 
crop.  It  is  a  palatable  and  wholesome  fruit,  which  comes  at 
a  season  when  others  are  comparatively  scarce,  and  contin- 
ues a  long  time.  Its  value  for  jellies  is  known  to  every 
housewife.  It  affords  a  good  wine  at  little  cost.  The  black 
currant  possesses  a  value  for  the  production  of  a  medicinal 
wine,  winch  is  not  appreciated.  A  gentleman  in  this  state 
formerly  made  considerable  quantities,  which  were  exported 
to  the  southern  cities  and  the  West  India  islands,  where  it 
was  much  esteemed  for  its  efficacy  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  summer  complaints. 

Viewed  in  reference  to  all  its  good  qualities,  the  currant  is 
not  generally  so  highly  prized  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  late 
number  of  the  Ilvrtivwlturist  contains  an  article  by  John 
Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  comprises  much  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  this  fruit,  especially  relating  to  the 
characteristics  of  varieties.  We  copy  the  following  from 
Mr.  Saul's  communication,  which  may  be  of  advantage  to 
our  readers. — Boston   Cultivator. 

1.  Champagne. — -In  foliage,  wood,  and  habit,  this  belongs 
to  the  Red  class.  Color  delicate  rosy-pink,  and  would  ap- 
pear like  a  cross  between  a  Red  and  AV'hite,  from  the  color 
of  the  fruit;  but  wood,  foliage,  and  growth,  set  it  down  at 
once  among  the  Reds.  This  variety  is  scarce  in  England. 
The  bunches  are  small,  yet  it  is  much  in  demand,  where 
known,  for  preserving. 

2.  Red  Dutch. — ''Dunchcs  short.  This  is  a  sweet,  rich, 
and  giiod  Currant."  Thus  has  it  been  described  by  Mr. 
Rivers,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  catalogue.  When  we  con- 
sider the  many  good  qualities  of  the  Red  Dutch,  it  is  a  free 
grower,  a  good  Ijearer,  a  fair  sized  bunch,  with  large,  high 
colored,  rich  berries ;  and  above  all,  for  jams  and  jellies  it 
has  no  superior,  if  it  has  an  equal.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
Red  Currants. 

.3.  Bed  Dutch,  Long-Bunched. — This  a  fine  long-bunched, 
large-berried  variety  of  the  above.  It  is  later,  and  rather 
more  acid. 

4.  Red  Grape. — A  very  fine  long-bunched  variety  with 
large  berries,  but  very  acid. 

5.  Knight'H  Earbj  Red. — -Bunches  and  berries  about  me- 
dium size,  moderately  sweet.     A  very  good  early  Currant. 

6.  Knight's  Large  Red. — Bunches  long,  berries  large,  me- 
dium season.     A  fine  large   Currant,  but  inclined  to  be  acid. 

7.  Knight's  Sweet  Red. — A  rcalh'  good,  sweet.  Rod  Cur- 
rant, with  ling  bunches  and  largo  berries. 

8.  Palmer's  Large  Red. — In  this  wo  have  a  very  fine,  long 
bunched,  largo-berried  Currant ;  a  vigorous  grower  and  an 
abundant  bearer.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some  local- 
iiios  in  England. 

9.  Pitmaston  Sweet  Red. — Bunches  short,  with  berries  be- 
low medium  size.  This  i.s  the  sweetest  of  all  the  Red  Cur- 
rants.    Raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston. 

10.  17efori"a,  Rabi/  or  Houghton  Cattle. — The  bunches  aro 
longer  than  any  other  variety.  A  free  grower  and  an  abun- 
dant bearer.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  finest  Red  Currant 
known. 

11.  lied  Svriped  Leaved. — A  poorly  variegated  variety  of 
a  bad  Red  Currant.  Unworthy  of  culture,  either  for  its  fo- 
liage or  fruit. 

12.  Black  Bang-up. — A  good  variety  of  Black.  Bunch 
and  berry  nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  as  Black  Naples. 

13.  Btarh  A'«;)/e«.— Consi<lorcd  the  liest  of  the  Black  Cur- 
rants,  and  I  think  deservedly  so.  Bunches  of  fair  length. 
Berries  large. 

14.  Xew  Dwarf  Black. — This  variety  promises  well.  It 
is  of  more  dwarf  habit  than  the  other  Blacks,  and  in  bunch 
and  borry  equal  to  Black  Napl.-s. 


15.  Green  Fruited  Black. — Wood,  foliage,  and  growth,  is 
that  of  the  Black ;  while  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  green.  In 
flavor  it  will  not  approach  the  other  Blacks.  It  is  a  most 
singular  variety,  but  is  worthless  as  a  fruit-bearer. 

1(5.  Variegated  Leaved  Blnck. — Here  again  we  have  a 
badly  variegated  foliage,  and  a  poor  fruit.  Not  worth  culti- 
vating. 

17.  Old  White. — This  variety  now  is  seldom  met  with,  the 
larger  varieties  having  taken  its  place.  The  bunches  are 
short;  berries  small,  amber-colored  or  nearly  so,  and  of 
higher  flavor  than  any  of  the  other  Whites.  This  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  raisers  of  new  varieties. 

18.  White  Dutch. — -Bunches  of  fair  length;  berries  largo, 
deep  in  color,  and  of  high  flavor.  This  is  a  very  fine  varie- 
ty  ;  every  point  considered,  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  White 
Currants. 

19.  White  Grape. — Bunches  long;  berries  large,  pale,  not 
quite  as  high  flavored  as  the  White  Dutch.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  closer  a  White  Currant  approaches  in  color  to  am- 
ber, the  sweeter  and  richer  in  flavor  it  is,  like  a  finely  ripen- 
ed Muscat  Grape. 

Some  of  tho  finest  Currants  I  have  ever  seen  grov.-n  were 
in  the  Isle  of  Wright.  In  Guernsey  and  Jersey  they  grow 
equally  fine,  more  particularly  the  Reds  and  Whites.  Tho 
soil  was  a  strong,  adhesive  loam,  resting  on  clay,  but  a  well 
drained  bottom.  The  climate  is  very  genial,  and  the  fruit  is 
not  only  large  and  well  colored,  but  finely  ripened.  In  tho 
market  gardens  about  London  they  are  excellently  grown 
and  managed  somewhat  in  this  way  :  They  are  planted  in 
lines  at  given  distances  apart — say  twenty  or  thirty  feet  row 
from  row,  and  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Tho 
ground,  which  is  naturally  good,  is  highly  manured,  and 
cropped  between  the  vegetables.  The  phxnts,  after  tho  first 
year  or  two — when  they  commence  bearing — are  pruned 
very  hard.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  understood  what  I 
mean  by  h.ard,  when  I  say  the  greater  part  of  the  young 
wood  is  thinned  out,  and  what  is  allowed  to  remain  is  short- 
ened back  to  two  or  three  inches.  By  this  means  the  trees 
are  alwaps  kept  short,  never  attaining  a  greater  height  than 
two  or  three  feet.  The  bushes  being  low,  with  well-thinned 
out  and  shortened  branches,  they  shade  little  or  none  of  the 
ground,  and  are  cropped  up  to  the  bush.  These  strong  ma- 
nured and  well  pruned  trees  produce  magnificent  fruit,  and 
in  great  abundance,  well  remunerating  the  market  gardener 
for  his  trouble. 


The  Height  of  a  Colt. 

Mr.  James  R.  Martin,  of  Kingston,  Kentucky,  gives  out 
the  following  upon  this  point,  which  is  certainly  novel,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  true: 

'■I  can  toll  you  how  a  man  may  know  within  half  an  inch, 
the  height  a  colt  will  attain  when  full  grown.  The  rule  may 
not  hold  good  in  every  instance,  but  nine  out  of  ten  it  will. 
When  the  colt  gets  to  be  three  weeks  old,  or  as  soon  as 
it  is  perfectly  straightened  in  its  limbs,  measure  from  the 
edge  of  the  hoofs  to  the  middle  of  first  joint,  and,  for  every 
inch  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  a  hand  or  four  Inches  when 
its  growth  is  mature.  Thus:  if  this  distance  bo  found  sis- 
teen  inches,  it  will  make  a  horse  sixteen  hands  high.  By 
thi>  means  a  man  may  know  something  what  sort  of  a  horse, 
with  proper  care,  ho  is  to  expect  from  his  colt.  Three 
years  ago  I  bought  two  very  shabby  looking  colts  for  twen. 
ty  dollars  each,  and  sold  them  recently  for  three  hundred 

dollars.      So  much  for  knowledge  how  to  guess  at  a  colt." 

— .0, 

The  Cashmere  Goat. 
The  editor  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  says:  This  goat,  which 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  from 
Turkey,  by  Dr.  Davis  ofS.  C,  is  of  larger  size  than  cur  com- 
mon goat,  is  as  easily  kept  and  by  this  experiment  is  proven  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  ourclniate.  Its  great  exccllenco  is, 
that  instead  of  a  coat  of  hair,  it  has  a  fleece  of  fine  silky  appear- 
ance, from  4  to  0  inches  long  in  one  year's  growth.  It  is 
from  the  fleece  of  this  goat  tho  celebrated  Cashmere  shawls 
from  China  are  maile.  Besides  it:*  beautiful  silky  api>e!irance, 
textures  made  from  the  fleece  of  this  goat  outwear  all  known 
substances.  Stocks  made  of  it  have  been  worn  six  winters 
without  material  injury.  They  can  be  shorn  annnaliy,  and 
the  average  weight  of  each  fleece  is  about  4  pounds,  being  in 
v.alue  to  the  united  fleeces  of  li)  Merino  sheep  annually.  Dr. 
Davis  considers  these  so  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  so 
valuable  that  he  refuses  to  sell  full  blood  ewes  at  all,  but  sells 
the  bucks  from  $100  to  $200  each.  He  is  liberal,  however, 
and  has  given  several  to  friends. 
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The  Strawberry  Question. 

J.  L.  Darlincton  : — As  facts  iire  iilwajs  more  impor- 
tant in  the  settlement  of  disputed  points  than  mere  ar- 
guments, we  may  state  as  having  sonie  bearing  on  the 
changeableness  (so  asserted)  of  the  strawberry  blossom, 
that  one  year  ago  we  planted  out  a  large  bed  of  straw- 
berry plants,  selected  iudLfcriminately  from  one  of  the 
most  productive  strawberry  patches  of  a  somewhat  cele- 
brated grower  near  Philadelphia,  who  is  i-ather  famed  in 
the  markets  for  the  fine  size  and  productiveness  of  liis 
crops.  Our  object  was  merely  to  grow  the  fruit  for 
market,  and  we  did  not  care  about  any  particular  varie- 
ties, being  well  aware  that  the  truckers  near  the  city  do 
not  keep  them  very  select.  We  sent  a  man  to  get  them, 
who  had  seen  the  previous  season  the  very  extraordinary 
yield  from  the  very  piece  of  ground  where  he  selected 
our  plants. 

Oar  ground  was  well  manured  and  otherwise  prepared; 
they  grew  well,  and  the  present  spring  when  we  expect- 
ed a  very  large  crop  are  disappointed  in  the  bed  proving 
nearly  barren.  From  nearly'  an  acre  of  ground  hardly 
half  a  bushel  of  strawberries  will  be  obtained.  The 
blossoms  proved  chiefly  staminate  with  some  hermaphro- 
dites. Now  we  think  this  must  be  owing  to  one  or  two 
causes  :  1st.  That  from  change  of  soil,  location,  or  other 
imknown  causes,  the  strawberries  have  changed  their 
sexual  character  after  removal,  or  else  that  the  man  who 
procured  them,  hj  chance,  selected  several  thousand  un- 
productive plants  from  a  very  large  productive  bed. 
That  such  only  should  be  selected  from  a  place  produ- 
cing three  to  five  thousand  quarts  to  the  acre,  and  where 
an  unproductive  plant  could  hardly  be  found  if  closely 
hunted  for,  is  rather  an  improbable  assumption. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  strawberry  docs  change  its  sex- 


ual character,  that  it  is  liable  to  become  staminate,  pis- 
tillate or  hermaphrodite,  and  although  I  do  not  believe, 
as  Mr.  Mekiian  has  been  cbai-ged  with  asserting,  that 
this  can  be  done  at  will,  I  do  believe  that  it  sometimes 
happens  from  causes  beyond  our  control,  and  for  reasons 
which  we  cannot  understand.  I  often  hear  of  disap- 
pointment similar  to  my  own,  in  a  new  plantation  of 
strawberries,  where  fruit  was  expected  and  none  found, 
and  how  are  we  otherwise  to  account  for  it.  I  do  not 
care  what  the  books  or  learned  societies  may  saj',  how 
unscientific  it  may  be  called,  or  how  much  it  may  mili- 
tate against  Princely  theories,  I  am  apt  to  believe  what  I 
see  and  know  from  actual  experiment.  One  other  simi- 
lar case  now  occurs  to  me  :  A  friend  of  mine,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  visited  a  bed  to  procure  plants  for  setting  out, 
where  the  owner  had  taken  unusual  pains  to  have  a 
staminate  plant  about  every  fifteen  feet  apart  from  the 
pistillates,  and  by  careful  watching  to  prevent  the  run- 
ners from  these  extending  themselves.  The  new  bed 
was  set  out,  and  behold  !  at  least  nineteen-twentieths 
were  staminates,  hardly  a  pistillate  plant  among  them, 
and  the  bed  of  course  entirely  unproductive,  and  had  to 
be  dug  up.  I  believe,  whatever  the  wise  men  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  strawberry  plant  cuts  strange 
freaks  sometimes,  and  is  no  more  to  be  relied  on  than  a 
fickle  young  lady  who  does  not  know  her  own  mind,  and 
it  seems  no  especial  cause  of  ivondermcnt.  The  normal 
character  of  the  strawberry  is  that  of  a  j^erfect  flower ; 
All  the  present  variations  are  but  types  of  the  original, 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  and  all  have  a  ten- 
dency to  change  and  revert  back  to  their  original  char- 
acter. In  England  the  distinctions  we  make  are  said  to 
be  unknown.  A  PRACTICAL  GARDENER. 

Philadelphia  county,  June,  1854. 


[We  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Pack  with  the  accompanying  engravings.     We  give  his  description  of  the  Pig- 
gery, but  as  he  has  sent  us  none  of  the  pig,  we  will  let  the  noble  animal  speak  for  himself:] 


IMPROVED  SUFFOLK  BOAR, 
Bred  by  Dr.  Morton,  Etherton  Farm,  West  Needham,  Mass.,  for  which  the  First  Prize  was  awarded  by  the  Nor- 
folk Agricultural  Society,  at  the  Exhibition,  1853. 
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MORTON'S  PIGGEEY,  ETHERTON  FARM,  WEST  NEEDHAM,  MASS. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PIGGERY. 

Figure  1  represents  a  front  perspective  view  of  the 
whole  building  and  pigyard.  The  building  is  125  feet 
long  by  14  wide,  with  open  or  outer  pens  in  the  rear,  in 
the  second  story,  opening  into  a  yard.  It  is  of  two 
stories,  with  glass  windows  to  each  pen,  fronting  the 
south,  and  is  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  the 
lower  story  being  built  on  an  excavation  made  for  that 
purpose,  whereby  the  pens  in  that  story  (which  are 
In-eeding  pens  for  winter  or  early  spring  pigs,)  are  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  northerly  winds,  and  a  suitable  tem- 
perature maintained  in  them  for  breeding  in  the  winter 
when  desired,  without  the  use  of  artificial  heat,  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  shining  through  the  glass  of  the  windows. 
Ijy  this  manner  of  coiistiuction,  in  ordinary  winters, 
14 


there  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  heat  maintained  for 
breeding  ;  but,  if  the  winter  should  be  unusually  severe, 
artificial  heat  may  be  employed. 

Fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the  upper  story  of  the  building  and 
yard  behind.  A  arc  the  inner  pens,  and  L  the  outer 
yards,  the  latter  are  in  the  yard  or  enclosure  Y.  Lot  Y 
has  a  large  shed  to  protect  the  manure,  and  communi- 
cates with  a  stream  of  water.  The  pigs  enter  the  outer 
yards  from  the  rear,  and  from  thence  to  the  inner  pens, 
and,  if  desired,  can  be  secured  there  by  sliding  doors 
which  are  provided  to  each  pen,  though  not  represented 
in  the  drawings.  The  passage  B  is  four  feet  wide,  and 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  This  inter- 
sects the  entrance  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  serves 
as  a  convenient  moans  of  attending  to  the  pigs,  feeding, 
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cleaning  the  pens,  &c.  E  is  the  swill  room,  which  is  16 
feet  long,  in  which  is  contained  a  furnace  and  boiler,  a 
swill  tub  G,  or  reservoir  into  which  the  boiled  provender 
is  placed,  a  scries  of  bins  K,  which  are  for  holding  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain,  and  a  place  for  firewood.  Cut 
through  the  floor  of  the  swill  room  is  a  hatchway  M, 
which  is  for  emptying  the  swill  from  the  reservoir  or 
boilers  to  another  reservoir  in  the  lower  story,  where  it 
will  be  convenient  for  feeding  the  breeding  sows  below. 
S  denotes  stairway  conmuinicating  with  the  upper  and 
lower  story.  D,  D,  end  doors  to  enter  passage  B,  B, 
B. 

Fig.  3  is  a  plat  view  of  the  lower  story,  or  breeding 
pens.  N  are  the  pens  which  have  no  yai-d  pens.  And 
the  passage  B,  B,  B,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  at  the  rear  side,  instead  of  at  the  front  side,  as 
in  tlie  upper  story,  so  that  the  pigs  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  rays  of  tlie  sun  through  the  windows.  Those 
lower  pens  are  entered  at  the  doors  A,  A,  from  the  front 
and  through  the  passage  B,  B,  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing, the  pigs  entering  through  either  of  these  doors,  pass 
into  the  long  passage  B,  and  enter  the  pens  through 
doors  at  the  rear.  S  represents  the  stairs  below,  aside 
of  which  is  the  reservoir  to  receive  food  from  the  trap 
door  M. 

Fig.  4r,  a  vertical  cross  section  of  the  building.  A  are 
the  upper  pens,  and  L  the  outer  yards.  N,  the  lower  or 
breeding  pens.  The  floors  of  both  stories  slope  so  as  to 
drain  off  the  .surplus  liquid,  and  render  the  stalls  or  pens 
more  easy  to  be  cleansed.  These  slope  in  opposite  di- 
rections ;  the  lower  one  to  the  front,  and  the  upper  one 
to  the  rear  of  the  building,  as  represented  in  Fig.  4.  I 
is  a  reservoir  located  in  front  of  the  building,  with  suit- 
able conducts  leading  from  the  building  for  draining  the 
lower  or  breeding  pens.  The  upper  pens  are  drained 
from  the  rear  side. 


perceived  a  greener  hue  in  the  leaves  of  my  young  trees; 
in  a  week  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  an  im- 
provement had  taken  place,  and  now  when  the  second 
week  has  passed  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  keep  them  alive.  In  adflition  to  covering  the  ground 
with  manure  for  some  distance  over 'the  roots  of  the 
trees,  I  also  shaded  the  trunks  as  the  few  leaves  were 
inadequate  to  do  it.  I  also,  as  the  ground  was  dry,  con- 
tinued to  water  each  tree,  but  less  copiously  than  before 
— putting  on  just  enough  to  keep  the  manure  well  mois- 
tened. Yours,  &c.,  Y. 
Montgomery  co.,  June  18,  1854. 


Mulching  Trees. 

Mr.  D.4ELINGT0N  : — Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
article  in  your  June  number  under  the  above  title.  I 
believe  it  lias  saved  me  a  number  of  newly  transplanted 
trees. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  trying  to  raise  some 
choice  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  some  shade  trees,  around 
my  dwelling,  but  whether  I  procured  the  latter  from  the 
•woods  or  the  nurseries  they  invariably  died  in  June  or 
July.  My  fmit  trees  usually  lived  a  little  longer,  but 
eventually  died  also.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  in  this 
neighborhood,  the  red  shale  rock  lies  near  the  surface, 
and  we  labor  under  increased  difficulties  in  transplanting 
on  that  account.  But  to  proceed.  Discouraged,  but  not 
desponding,  at  my  bad  success,  I  set  out  about  a  dozen 
plum,  cherry  and  quince  trees  last  March,  and  several 
thrifty  sugar  maples  and  horse  chesuuts  a  few  weeks 
earlier.  They  all  opened  finely,  and  showed  signs  of 
growth  until  about  the  beginning  of  this  montli,  when 
the  hot  weather  seemed  to  dry  up  the  leaves,  shrivel  the 
bark  of  the  twigs,  and  in  a  few  days  they  gave  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  decay.  One  of  my  neighbors,  on  hear- 
ing me  express  my  regret  at  the  expected  loss,  told  me 
that  he  had  observed  an  article  in  the  Farm  Journal  on 
the  subject.  He  kindly  lent  me  the  Journal,  and  I  set 
about  following  its  directions.     In  less  than  three  days  I 


Quackery  in  Agriculture. 

]Mr.  Darlington  : — In  my  intercourse  among  my  fel- 
low farmers,  I  often  hear  them  denounce  "book  fann- 
ing" in  no  measured  terms  ;  esteeming  the  suggestions 
and  information  contained  in  agricultural  works  as  a 
kind  of  farm  quackery,  never  to  be  read,  much  less  to 
be  followed.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  al- 
though there  are  questionable  aiticles  admitted  into  even 
the  best  of  our  publications,  I  scarcely  take  up  one  of 
what  I  esteem  the  poorest  class — the  theoretical  Jour- 
nals— that  I  do  not  find  to  contain  some  valuable  hint. 
But  is  "quackery"  in  farming  confined  to  agricultural 
works  and  their  readers?  I  believe  not,  as  certainly  as  I 
believe  humbugs  are  not  confined  to  agriculture.  Eveiy 
profession  connected  with  animal  or  vegetable  life  con- 
tains its  quacks.  They  seem  as  extensive  as  humanity 
itself.  Almost  every  newspaper  contains  flaring  adver- 
tisements of  medical  quacks,  while  every  county  town 
has  a  Water-Curc,  a  Thompsonian,  a  Homeopathic,  or  a 
Witch  Doctor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  half  ed- 
ucated but  legitimate  sons  of  Esculapius  himself.  Pre- 
valent as  is  medical  quackery,  it  cannot  equal  in  number 
the  quacks  in  agriculture.  How  many  thousands  are 
there  in  this  State  who  "plant  and  sow"  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  ?  And  how  many  more  are  there  whose  sys- 
tem of  culture  is  as  fatal  to  the  soil,  and  to  their  own 
pockets,  as  the  deadly  nostrums  of  the  would-be-doctors 
to  the  human  subject  ?  I  take  it  that  any  farmer  is  an 
agricultural  quack  who  undertakes  to  give  advice,  or 
practice  that  about  which  he  knows  nothing,  whether  it 
be  in  in  following  some  untried,  hair-splitting  theory,  or 
absui-d  superstition. 

The  science  of  chemistry  is  doing  much  for  agricul- 
ture, the  practical  observations  of  practical  farmers  are 
doing  more,  but  publications  which  contain  the  informa- 
tion aiforded  by  practical  chemists,  and  the  experience  of 
the  best  practical  farmers,  are  of  still  greater  benefit,  as 
they  lay  the  information  thus  collected  before  thou- 
sands, which  otherwise  woiUd  be  limited  to  small  locali- 
ties. 

Farmers,  as  well  as  others,  have  yet  to  learn  much, 
and  I  can  conceive  no  better  way  for  them  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  business  than  to  observe 
the  practice  of  others,  and  contrast  it  with  their  own  ; 
to  discard  what  is  not  advantageous,  but  to  adopt  what 
is  preferable  to  their  own  mode  of  procedure  :  and,  as 
few  of  us  have  the  opportunity  of  personal  observation 
to  much  extent,  to  subscribe  for  agricultural  publica- 
tions that  contain  the  experience  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  of  the  country.  H.  B.  S. 
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Strawberry  Question, 

In  the  Farm  Journal  for  May  (page  162),  ive  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  a  small  volume  entitled  "Grape  Culture 
and  the  Strawberrj',"  and  intimated  an  intention  of  copying 
from  it  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  ''Strawberry  Ques- 
tion" in  our  next  (June)  number,  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  postpone  it  until  the  present.  The  following  is  the  re- 
port : 
The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  investigation  of  the 

Skxuaij  Character  of  the  Strawberry,  beg  leave  to 

report : — 

That  they  have  endeavored  to  discharge,  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  the  duty  imposed  upon  them,  by  investi- 
gating, with  note-book  in  hand,  the  condition  of  various 
kinds  of  Strawberries,  at  the  different  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress, from  the  blossom  to  the  ripened  fruit,  so  as  to  observe 
any  peculiarities  of  infloresonce,  and  watch  the  consequent 
effects  upon  the  fruetiSeation.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fideli- 
tj-  with  which  your  Committee  have  discharged  their  duty, 
allow  them  to  say  that  this  Report  is  based  upon  more  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy  recorded  observations,  which  were 
made  with  critical  accuracy,  and  as  extended,  in  almost 
every  instance,  as  it  were  possible  to  render  them  ;  hence  it 
may  be  safely  assumed,  that  they  have  now  sufficient  data 
and  abounding  testimony  to  prove  the  postulates  they  intend 
to  lay  down  in  this  report.  The  whole  subject  has  been  so 
ably  and  so  frequently  explained  to  this  society  and  com- 
munity that  there  is  nothing  new  left  for  your  Committee, 
who  only  reiterate  truths  well  established  and  generally  ad- 
mitted among  us. 

After  carefully  collating  and  reviewing  the  facts  which 
they  have  observed  and  recorded,  the  Committee  present  the 
following  concluMinnii  or  postulute-i,  which  have  been  deduced 
from  their  united  observations: 

1.  That  there  are  many  different  varieties  of  the  Straw- 
berry, which  a.-e  characterized,  in  part,  by  the  foliage, 
pubescence,  mode  of  growth,  and  fruit,  and,  also,  by  their 
iiiflorc-icetice. 

2.  That  the  varieties  in  inflorescence  (the  most  important 
to  the  cultivator)  consist  in  the  greater  or  less  development 
of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  respectively,  upon  which  are 
based  our  terms  and  classification,  "atamiuate"  and  "jjintil- 
late,"  or,  more  familiarily  with  the  mass  of  cultivators,  male 
and  female. 

3.  That  these  classes  nre permanent  aberrations  from  what 
the  great  Linnteus  considered  the  normal  condition  of  this 
genus  of  plants,  as  of  its  natural  family  Rosace.e. 

4.  That  nearly  all  botanists  ^and  among  them  our  most 
enlightened  modern  writers)  have  overlooked  the  important 
error  of  Linu;eus,  and  have  simply  copied  after  him  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  strawberry,  without  veryifying  for  them- 
selves; while  a  plain,  unlettered  market  gardener,  but  a 
practical  and  observing  man,  discovered  the  important  fact, 
tliat  while  in  some  plants  the  flowers  are  apparently  perfect 
in  both  sets  of  organs,  one  set  is  really  defective,  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent,  and,  in  others,  the  flowers  which  we  style 
jiUtiUatc,  have  the  stamens  so  imperfectly  developed  as  en- 
tirely to  elude  a  casual  observation,  and  onlj'  to  be  discover- 
ed by  a  critical  observer,  and  then,  in  most  instances,  found 
to  be  wholly  abortive. 

5.  That  no  pintillnte  plant  will  bear  a  perfect  fruit,  if  kept 
entirely  apart  from  staminate  varieties. 

6.  That  no  atamtnate  plants,  which  we  have  yet  seen,  can 
be  depended  upon  by  the  cultivator  as  heavy  bearers,  though 
from  some  unknown  causes,  the  pistils  may  be  so  well  devel- 
oped as  to  be  followed  by  a  good  crop,  some  years,  and  in 
6ome  situations. 


7.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  yet  known  to  us  as  a  per- 
fect flowered  strawberry  plant,  in  which  the  blossoms  will 
all  be  uniformly  so  well  provided  with  both  sets  of  organs  as 
to  be  followed  hy  j^erfeet  fruit  every  3"ear. 

8.  That  the  only  method  of  producing  this  dolioious  fruit, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  result,  is  that  now 
adopted  by  our  intelligent  cultivators,  namely :  To  set  out 
plants  of  both  of  the  sexual  classes,  the  relative  proportions 
of  each  to  be  determined  by  experience,  selecting  such  pis- 
tillate kinds  as  may  prove  of  good  size  and  flavor,  and  only 
so  many  staminates  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  impreg- 
nation, 

9.  That  the  runners  from  a  strawberry  ))lant  are  as  inte- 
gral portions  of  itself  as  the  branches  and  buds  of  a  tree  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  we  maj'  always  propagate  any  variety 
by  this  means,  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  perpetuate 
any  variety  of  apple,  or  other  fruit,  by  grafting  or  inocula- 
tion. 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
staminates,  from  those  which  are  entirely  l>arren  to  those 
which  may  bear  tolerably  well,  or  even  very  well,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances;  but  our  cultivators  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  any  regimen,  soil,  oi  treatment,  that  will  insure 
a  full  crop  of  berries  upon  any  staminate  variety,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  j'ears ;  and  thej-,  therefore,  condemn  them  as  un- 
worthy of  cultivation,  except  as  impregnators,  and  for  this 
purpose  recommend  the  selection  of  those  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  size  and  flavor  of  their  fruit,  time  of  flowering, 
hardiness,  etc. 

Since  the  great  "Straiclerry  Queation"  has  attracted  so 
much  attention,  very  many  persons,  anxious  to  verify  for 
themselves  the  new  doctrine,  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
planting  pistillate  kinds  separate  and  apart  from  all  others. 
These  efforts  have  been  carried  on  with  more  or  less  care  and 
precision  ;  but  the  results,  in  all  cases  that  have  come  within 
our  notice,  confirm  the  Committee  in  their  fifth  conclusion, 
that  no  piatillaie  plant  will  bear  a  perfect  fruit,  if  Iccjyt  entire- 
ly apart  from  aiaminate  varieties.  And  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  where  anj'  person  thinks  he  has  met  with  a 
different  result,  he  must  have  been  deceived  by  overlooking 
some  male  plants  in  the  bed,  or  near  it. 

The  Committee,  having  examined  a  great  many  new  seed- 
lings, which  have  not  yet  been  tested  sufficiently,  have  ob- 
served this  fact,  that,  admitting  them  to  be  equally  divided 
in  their  sexual  character,  the  majority  of  the  staminates  will 
prove  to  be  entirely  barren. 

All  those  who  would  enter  upon  the  business,  or  try  ex- 
periments, are  advised  to  commence  by  impregnating  the 
best  and  largest  pistillate?  with  the  largest  and  most  highly- 
flavored  staminates  ;  keep  each  plant  and  its  ninners  cntirc- 
\y  separate  from  all  others;  test  them  well  before  exhibition, 
and  lasllj',  if  they  be  not  decidedlj'  superior  to  the  kinds  al- 
ready grown,  in  size,  flavor  and  productiveness,  or,  unless 
the}-  have  some  peculiarity  of  lateness  ur  early  ripening,  it 
will  bo  best  to  say  nothing  about  them;  for  we  have  aereral 
kinds  alreadj-  that  are  worth  raising,  and  are  not  confined  to 
a  selection  of  four  sorts,  as  some  suppose,  namely,  Hovey's 
Pistillate,  Boston  Pine,  Wood  and  Scarlet,  the  three  latter  of 
which  are  here  condemned  as  unproductive,  being  stami- 
nates. A,  H.  Ernst, 

Geo.  Graham, 
S,  S.  Jackson, 
John  Le/», 
N.  Shaler, 

S.   MOSBKR, 

J.  A,  WAitnER, 

Committee. 
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Domestic  Recipes. 

Rice  Balls. — A  few  days  since  we  s:it  at  the  table  of 
a  Connecticut  la'ij,  who  has  fortunately  been  rightly 
cducalcd  to  look  upon  the  care  of  her  own  household  af- 
fairs and  the  proper  instruction  of  her  own  children,  as 
a  higher  and  nobler  occupation  than  nursing  poodles  and 
lap-dogs,  or  pursuing  the  gay  baubles  of  fashionable  life. 
We  need  not  say  that  her  house  was  in  order,  and  that 
under  her  superintendence  food  was  prepared  and  the 
table  arranged  to  please  both  eye  and  taste.  But  we  did 
not  commence  to  write  this  about  household  arrange- 
ments— for,  although  we  have  an  eye  upon  such  matters 
wherever  we  go,  we  leave  the  subject  to  our  fair  corres- 
pondents who  have  promised  us  aid  in  this  line — we  now 
only  wish  to  give  what  we  cnll  (he  best  method  of  cook- 
ing rice  to  our  taste.  At  our  request,  the  lady  above 
referred  to,  furnished  us  the  following  recipe,  which  is 
simple  and  i/nod  we  knov; :  Boil  rice  until  it  is  soft,  and 
while  warm  make  it  into  cakes  or  flat  balls.  Dip  these 
balls  into  a  beaten  egg,  and  then  roll  them  into  Indian 
meal  till  thoroughly  coated.  This  done,  fry  them  in 
lard,  which  is  better  than  butter  for  this  purpose.  Serve 
them  with  sauce,  or  with  butter  or  cream  and  sugar. 
Try  tliem,  ladies,  and  in  return  for  this  recipe  send  us 
one  of  your  best. — Amer.  Agriculturist. 

A  Good  Way  of  Putting  Down  Carpets. — A  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  in  writing  from 
Florence  says: — Here  iron  rings  are  fastened  in  the  flooi-s 
when  the  carpets  are  laid,  and  they  have  large  hooks  in 
the  binding,  for  which  these  rings  are  eyes;  so  that 
there  is  no  taking  out  and  nailing  in  of  tacks,  and  car- 
pets are  raised  and  laid  as  noiselessly  and  easily  as  bed- 
covers. 

To  Drive  Away  Red  Ants. — Sprinkle  the  floor, 
shelves,  &c.,  which  they  infest,  with  fine  shore-sand — 
from  a  saltwater  beach  if  possible.  A  correspondent 
says  this  is  true. 

To  Preserve  Barberries. — To  one  povmd  of  the 
berries  add  one  pound  of  sugar,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  mo- 
lasses ;  and  simmer  them  together  half  an  hour  or  more, 
until  they  become  soft. 

Calf's  Foot  Jelly. — Boil  four  feet,  nicely  cleaned,  in 
a  gallon  of  water,  till  reduced  to  one  quart ;  strain  it, 
and  when  cool  take  off  the  top.  In  taking  out  the  jelly 
avoid  the  settlings.  Add  a  half  pound  of  sugar,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  and,  if  you  please,  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  to  make  it  clear:  boil  all  together  a  few  min- 
utes, and  strain  it  through  a  cloth. 

Currant  Jelly. — Place  ajar  of  currants  in  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water  till  the  currants  become  wilted ;  then 
.squeeze  them  through  a  cloth.  Add  a  pint  of  sugar  to  a 
pint  of  juice;  boil  it  slowly  till  it  becomes  ropy.  It 
should  be  frequently  stirred  and  skimmed  while  simmer- 
ing. 

Lemon  Cake. — Take  one  tea  cup  of  butter,  and  three 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar  ;  rub  them  to  a  cream  ;  stir  into 
them  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  well  beaten  ;  dissolve  a  tea 
spoonful  of  saloBratus  in  a  tea  cup  of  milk,  and  add  the 
milk  ;  add  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  one  lemon,  and 
the  whites  of  five  eggs  ;  and  sift  in,  as  light  as  possible, 
four  tea  cups  of  flour.  Bake  in  two  long  tins  about  half 
an  hour.     It  is  much  improved  by  icing. 

Cup  Cake. — Rub  to  a  cream  three  cups  of  sugar,  with 


one  and  a  half  of  batter  ;  stir  in  three  well  beaten  eggs, 
three  cups  of  sifted  flour,  and  rose  water,  or  essence  of 
lemon  to  the  taste.  Dissolve  a  tea  spoonful  of  salasratus 
in  a  cup  of  milk,  strain  it  into  the  cake,  and  add  three 
more  cups  of  sifted  flour:  bake  immediately  in  cups  or 
pans. 

Measure  Cake. — Rub  to  a  cream  two  cups  of  sugat 
and  one  of  butter;  stir  in  four  well  beaten  eggs,  a  gra- 
ted nutmeg,  and  three  cups  of  flour  ;  stir  it  till  just  be- 
fore baking.     Bake  in  cups  or  in  pans. 

Good  Family  Cake. — Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  half  of  white  sugar,  one  gill  of  yeast, 
half  a  spoonful  of  mace,  or  other  spice,  to  your  taste. 
Mix  well  half  your  flour  with  the  yeast  and  milk,  and 
let  it  stand  till  perfectly  light.  Add  the  butter,  eggs, 
sugar  and  spice  together,  and  stir  in  the  remainder  of 
your  flour  ;  then  gently  pour  this  to  the  first  mixture  ; 
let  all  stand  till  perfectly  light ;   then  bake  it  in  pans. 

Jumbles. — Rub  to  a  cream  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  half 
a  pound  of  butter  ;  add  eight  well  beaten  eggs,  essence 
of  lemon  or  rose  water  to  the  taste,  and  flour  to  make 
the  jumbles  stiff"  enough  for  rolling  out.  Roll  out,  in 
powdered  sugar,  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  four  inches 
long,  and  form  them  into  rings  by  joining  the  ends. 
Lay  them  on  flat  buttered  tins,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Preserving  Flowers  and  Fruit. — Dip  them  in  a 
solution  of  gum  arable  and  water  two  or  three  times, 
waiting  a  sufficient  time  between  the  immersions  to  let 
them  dry. 

To  Take  Ink  out  of  Mahogany. — Mix  in  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cold  water,  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  touch  the 
spot  with  a  feather  dipped  in  the  liquid. 

Fly  Poison  Without  Arsenic. — The  following  pre- 
paration is  much  used  in  Europe  for  the  destruction  of 
flies: — Quassia,  eight  parts;  water,  five  hundred  parts  ; 
molasses,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  parts.  Boil  the 
quassia  and  water  ten  minutes  :  strain  and  add  the  mo- 
lasses. The  preparation  can  easily  be  made  by  any  one. 
Flies  are  attracted  bv  this  and  soon  killed. 


Tomatoes  and  Lima  Beans. 

We  commend  the  following  paragraphs,  which  we  find 
in  the  Working  Farmer,  to  our  gardeners  In  this  lati- 
tude the  per  centage  is  too  high,  but  approximates  the 
truth  : 

During  the  early  part  of  the  growth  of  these  crops 
the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  frequently  disturbed. 
When  tomatoes  have  set  their  fruit,  they  should  be  shor- 
tened in,  and  it  may  be  deferred  until  the  laigest  of  the 
fruit  is  of  half  size,  Avhen  it  may  be  readily  observed 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  is  within  eighteen  inch- 
es of  the  ground,  while  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  vine  or 
bush  is  beyond  that  distance.  The  vines,  therefore, 
should  be  trimmed  in  within  half  an  inch  of  the  tomato 
nearest  the  end  of  each  ; — this  will  admit  sun  and  air 
freely,  and  although  ten  per  cent,  of  the  tomatoes  th.at 
might  have  grown  will  be  taken  away,  still  the  remain- 
ing portion  will  be  greater  in  weight  and  measure,  than 
if  the  vine  had  not  been  shortened  in.  Tomatoes  are 
also  several  days  earlier  by  this  treatment,  and  therefore 
bring  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market. 

Lima  bean  vines  are  usually  suffered  to  Avind  them- 
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selves  around  a  pole  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  be- 
fore the  vine  reaches  the  top  of  the  pole,  some  beans  are 
already  of  a  size  to  be  pulled  near  its  bottom.  Lima 
beans  should  be  pinched  off  when  5^  feet  high,  and  they 
will  readily  throw  out  side  shoots  well  filled  with  pods, 
which  will  ripen  before  frost ;  whereas,  when  not  shor- 
tened iu,  the  beans  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  vine  cannot 
perfect  themselves  in  time  to  be  saved.  It  is  unfair  to 
expect  a  gill  of  sap  to  travel  through  forty  feet  of  vine 
wrapped  around  a  pole,  and  make  a  perfect  bean  at  the 
extreme  end  of  it.  The  immense  amount  of  imperfect 
and  half  formed  vine  through  which  it  has  to  travel, 
causes  too  great  an  evaporation  of  moisture  before  arri- 
ving at  its  point  of  destination.  The  Lima  bean  with 
us  is  an  exotic,  and  its  behavior  during  growth  is  very 
different  from  its  habit  Avhere  native,  and  therefore  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  as  with  the  tomato,  peach,  &c., 
must  compensate  for  these  differences. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Lime  in  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Some  years  ago  while  listening  to  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Rankine,  he  stated  that  of  all 
the  mineral  substances  that  have  been  employed  to  im- 
prove the  soil,  lime  is  the  most  important.  All  our  lands 
seem  to  be  susceptible  of  great  benefit  from  it ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  this  district,  more  especially  in  Chester 
countj',  it  can  be  obtained  on  such  terms  as  to  create  a 
probability  that  it  may  be  profitably  applied.  The  the- 
ory of  its  modes  of  action  involves  chemical  principles, 
which  it  would  be  beyond  my  limits  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. I  may  briefly  state,  however,  a  few  facts  con- 
nected with  its  various  effects. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Rankine,  it  renders  stiff  and  tena- 
cious soils  more  pliable,  and  light  and  sandy  soils  moire 
retentive  of  moisture.  It  decomposes  all  vegetable  mat- 
ter In  the  soil  so  as  to  supply  the  nourishment  of  living 
plants,  and  it  makes  the  nutritive  matter  itself  more  sa- 
lubrious. These  last  effects  may  be  seen  in  familiar  in- 
stances. If  a  little  quick  lime  be  added  to  a  heap  of 
leaves  or  rotten  wood,  it  is  soon  reduced  to  black  mould; 
and  if  a  little  be  sprinkled  on  the  rank  spots,  which  get 
up  in  pasture  fields  and  are  rejected  by  cattle,  they  will 
will  shortly  be  eaten  down.  It  is  not  more  active  in 
rendering  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  available  than 
it  is  in  giving  vigor  to  the  plants  and  excellence  of  qual- 
ity to  the  grain,  and  on  no  grain  are  its  effects  so  re- 
markable as  on  wheat.  A  farmer  who  having  a  great 
command  of  manure,  thought  that  he  might  dispense  with 
lime.  He  raised  by  measure,  it  is  said,  as  many  bush- 
els of  wheat  on  the  acre  as  his  neighbor,  but  it  was 
coarser  in  quality  and  therefore  lighter,  and  in  the  mar- 
kets great  discrimination  of  price  was  made  on  account 
of  quality;  so  that  he  lost  in  two  ways.  He  had  at 
last  recourse  to  lime,  and  of  course  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

In  cold  and  humid  climates  it  is  not  considered  that 
old  turfy  lands  can  be  profitably  broken  up  without  lime. 
The  straw  will  be  abundant,  but  the  grain  light  and  un- 
matured, but  if  treated  with  lime  these  lands  are  the 
most  productive.  In  our  climate  the  vegetable  matter 
has  not  such  a  tendency  to  become  peaty  and  inert,  and 
lime  may  not,  to  such  a  degree,  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 


pose of  promoting  decomposition ;  but  it  would  in  evei-y 
case  make  our  wheat  of  better  quality.  In  cur  best 
lands  it  woidd  give  health  and  vigor  to  the  straw  and 
render  it  less  obnoxious  to  the  diseases  to  which  luxu- 
riance is  exposed,  and  it  would  make  lands,  at  present 
too  rich  for  bearing  grain,  capable  of  producing  healthy 
and  productive  crops.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will 
follow  that  it  would  be  improper  to  apply  lime  to  im- 
poverished land,  unless  at  the  same  time  accompanied 
with  manure,  without  which  it  would  aid  in  the  robbery 
of  the  soil.  For  other  reasons  it  should  not  be  applied 
to  wet  land. 

In  calculating  the  expense  of  liming,  the  permannncy 
of  its  effects  should  be  taken  into  account.  If  a  proper 
dose  be  administered  there  will  be  do  need  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  What  the  dose 
should  be  must  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  land,  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  should  be  increased  as  the  land  is 
more  adhesive,  or  as  it  is  more  filled  with  vegetable  mat- 
ter. There  are  not  many  soils,  probably,  that  would  be 
benefitted  by  less  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
lime  may  be  allowed  to  lie  till  it  falls  down  into  a  state 
of  flour,  and  then  be  spread  out  when  the  soil  has  been 
previously  well  pulverized.  J.  S.  G. 

Media,  .June,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Guenon's  System. 

Me.  Editor  : — The  sweeping  denunciation  of  Mr. 
GowEN,  declaring  Guenon's  .system  "foolish,"  induces 
me  to  address  him  once  more.  Some  years  ago,  I  recol- 
lect, Mr.  GowEN  showed  himself  rather  vehement  in  our 
polemics  through  the  "Farmers'  Cabinet."  I  hope  such 
will  not  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Your  Jour- 
nal has  so  far  shown  a  just  liberality  in  allowing  ih^  pro 
and  con  to  be  fairly  discusssed,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the 
only  true  means  to  sift  out  the  true  merits  of  any  ques- 
tion in  controversy. 

I  am  a  believer  in  Guenon's  system,  notwithstanding 
such  belief  may  consign  me,  in  Mr.  Gowen's  estimation, 
to  the  same  "foolish"  category  with  other  advocates  of 
the  doctrine.  So  far  as  I  have  studied  Guenon,  it  en- 
tii'ely  corroborates  my  experience  that  tJiere  is  a  supe- 
rior class  of  cows  which  may  be  known  hj  peculiar  marks. 
These  marks  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  breed, 
but  may  be  found  in  every  race  of  cows.  Neither  do 
they  appear  to  be  hereditary,  but  will  appear  in  inter- 
mediate generations  of  the  same  stock — like  a  man  of 
genius  springing  up  from  an  obscure  corner,  while  per- 
haps his  posterity  will  not  inherit  a  single  ray  of  his  in- 
tellect. I  have  no  belief  that  the  superior  qualities  of  a 
good  cow  are  concentrated  in  a  Durham,  a  Hereford,  an 
Ayrshire,  an  Alderney  or  a  Holstein,  but  that  good  and 
bad  cows  are  found  among  tkem  as  well  as  among  others. 
This  is  my  individual  belief,  based  upon  experience,  yet 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  calling  gentlemen  "foolish"  who 
believe  in  the  superior  quality  of  the  above  named  races. 
Mr.  GowEN  himself  can  throw  light  upon  tliis  point 
Some  twelve  or  more  years  ago  he  imported  the  famous 
cow  "Dairy  Maid."  He  can  tell,  perhaps,  whether  all 
her  posterity  have  inherited  the  extraordinary  qualities 
of  that  celebrated  cow. 

In  commenting  upon  the  character  of  the  committees 
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in  France,  which  introduced  Guenon  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  I  observe  that  Mr.  Gowen  speaks  very  contemp- 
tuously of  the  chairman  of  one  of  those  committees, 
■whom  he  styles  "a  horse  doctor,  yclept  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon." Is  Mr.  Gowen  aware  that  in  France  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  is  a  man  of  respectability,  and  stands  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  medical  practitioner — 'both  be- 
ing well  vci'sed  in  that  science  which  has  of  late  so  much 
unveiled  thr  spriiigs  of  animal  life,  viz:  comparative 
anatomy  ?  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Gowen's  sneers  at 
''horse  doctors,"  I  imagine  the  world  will  have  some  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  men  whose  anatomical  knowl- 
edge has  divulged  facts  of  which  be  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  conversant. 

The  suggestions  I  made  to  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, in  a  former  communication,  to  establish  a  veteri- 
nary college,  which,  I  repeat,  is  so  much  wanted,  that  it 
would  be  of  more  immediate  benefit  to  the  farmer  than 
the  proposed  farm  school,  which  will  be  on  so  small  a 
scale,  from  present  prospects,  as  to  confine  its  usefulness 
to  rather  contracted  limits.  H.  SHUBERT. 

Bethel,  June,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Lice  on  Chickens. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Yoxir  correspondent  P.  G.,  in  the  June 
number  of  the  "Journal,"  enquires  "how  lice  on  chick- 
ens can  be  destroyed,"  and  although  the  subject  has 
long  since  been  exhausted,  I  will  give  him  my  plan, 
which,  if  i^roperly  adhered  to,  will  eflfect  the  object  de- 
sired. In  the  first  place  I  put  into  the  box  intended  for 
hatching,  a  layer  of  ashes,  either  leached  or  not,  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  and  when  I  take  the  hen  from  the 
nest  I  give  her  a  thorough  greasing  with  lard  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  and  under  the  wings.  On  cover- 
ing the  chicks  enough  lard  is  imparted  to  them  for  all 
practical  purposes.  I  again  repeat  the  dose  in  about 
ten  days,  which  is  generally  sufficient. 

After  taking  the  hen  from  the  nest,  I  am  also  particu- 
lar in  destroying  the  straw  tipon  which  she  may  have 
set.  Other  precautions  are  also  necessary.  White  wash- 
ing the  roosting  department,  sprinkling  lime  under  the 
roosts,  greasing  the  chickens  if  they  become  droopy, 
and  greasing  the  roosting  poles  with  lard,  or  some  rancid 
grease,  occasionally  I  have  found  highly  essential,  and  if 
properly  and  rigidly  attended  to,  I  think  our  friend  P. 
G.  will  have  but  little  room  to  complain  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  vermin  on  chickens.  I  have  raised  as  high  as 
130  in  a  season  in  a  yard  not  exceeding  20  feet  square, 
and  have  found  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the  vermin 
when  I  set  myself  about  it.     Yours  truly, 

Muncy,  Pa.,  June  7th,  1854.  AV.  P.  J.  P. 


A  Valuable  Cow. 
Daniel  Miles,  residing  in  East  IMarlborough,  Ches- 
ter county,  has  a  cow  of  native  breed,  weighing  nett 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  that  produces  fortj'-four 
pounds  of  milk  per  da}',  and  from  one  week's  milking 
recently  made  sixteen  pounds  of  marketable  butter. 
This  large  yield  was  not  the  result  of  heavy  grain  feed- 
ing, but  simply  from  his  pasture  fields,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  she  will  produce  less  per  week  for 
many  weeks  to  come.     Indeed  Mr.  Miles  confidently 


expects,  when  the  pasture  is  at  full  maturity,  that  she 
will  increase  rather  than  diminish  her  yield.  Wc  hope 
he  will  keep  a  record  of  the  produce  of  this  cow  during 
the  season,  and  let  us  have  it  to  lay  before  the  readers 
of  the  Journal. 


For  the  Farm  .lournal. 


Tax  on  Breeding  Stock, 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  in  a  late  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal that  Mr.  Daniel  Baird,  of  Mexxer,  is  making  objec- 
tions to  that  part  of  the  I'esolutions  relating  to  the  levying 
a  tax  on  male  stock  that  are  kept  to  breed  from,  which 
passed  our  Agricultural  Society,  and  recommending  in  its 
place  that  inducements  be  held  out  by  the  State  and 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  to  townships  and  clubs  to 
purchase  bulls,  rams  and  boars  of  good  breeds.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Baird  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  very  object  I 
had  in  view  iu  bringing  that  resolution  before  our  Socie- 
ty. I  can't  conceive  that  there  can  be  any  inducement 
for  a  person  to  purchase  good  seed  stock  at  high  prices 
until  we  have  a  law  that  will  remove  our  scrubby  ani- 
mals. The  more  I  thmk  on  the  subject  the  stronger  I 
am  convinced  that  the  levying  a  suitable  tax  on  all  male 
seed  stock,  would  have  the  eti:'ect  of  soon  replacing  infe- 
rior animals  by  those  of  superior  breeds  and  quality, 
and  would  prove  to  be  a  very  essential  advantage  to  the 
farming  interest,  and  secure  to  the  treasury  a  handsome 
fund.  In  our  county  there  would  be  needed  about  eighty 
bulls;  put  a  tax  on  them  of  ten  dollars  each,  it  would 
bring  into  the  treasury  a  fund  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
annually ;  it  would  require  about  forty  stallions,  a  tax 
on  them  of  fifteen  dollars  each  would  amount  to  six 
hundred  dollars  ;  about- eighty  boars  would  be  required, 
a  tax  of  five  dollars  on  each  of  them  would  amount  to 
four  hundred  dollars  ;  and  one  hundred  rams  taxed  two 
dollars  each  would  amount  to  two  hundred  dollars. 
These  sums  put  together  show  an  amoimt  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  would  be  secured  to  our  county 
treasury  annually,  and  if  caiTied  to  all  the  counties  in 
the  State,  it  would  secure  to  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars annually — and  I  think  it  would  be  very  acceptable 
there,  at  least  till  we  get  rid  of  our  State  debt — and  the 
advantage  that  would  be  derived  by  the  raisers  of  stock 
would  be  almost  beyond  calculation. 

Mr.  Baird  correctly  remarks  that  there  is  more  profit 
in  raising  one  good  animal  than  there  is  in  raising  two  or 
three  poor  ones  of  inferior  breeds.  If  we  were  to  make 
a  calculation  from  that  statement  to  show  the  advantage 
in  raising  stock  of  superior  bi-eeds,  it  would  overreach 
one  hundred  dollars  on  an  average  to  each  farmer  annu- 
ally, and  I  think  if  the  farming  community  was  con- 
vinced of  that  fsxct,  our  stock  would  be  improved  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  attempt  has  been  made  at  differ- 
ent times  to  improve  the  stock  of  this  neighborhood. 
Messrs.  J.  &  S.  Potters  have  purchased  bulls  of  good 
quality  frequently,  and  loaned  them  to  their  neighbors, 
but  owing  to  the  scrubby  animals  running  our  public 
highways  breaking  fences  into  fields,  they  accomplish 
but  little;  here  and  there  there  is  a  cross  of  them,  but 
the  blood  is  now  so  much  mixed  thej^  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  views  and  opinions  of 
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other  gentlemen  in  ditFevent  parts  of  the  State  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  and  if  they  can  recommend  a  better 
plan  than  the  levying  a  tax  to  stop  the  poor  scrubby, 
shad-bellied,  raizoi'-backed  seed  animals  from  running 
at  large  on  our  fertile  soil,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  fall  in 
with  them  immediately  and  have  it  accomplished. 

SAMUEL  GILLELAND. 
Centre  county,  May  ISth,  1854. 

«9. 

Paper  from  Wood. 

The  great  demand  for  paper  outruns  the  supply  of  rags, 
even  adding  those  that  are  imported  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  article.  The  books  say  that  a  paper  can  be  prepared 
from  the  wood  of  various  trees,  but  except  from  two  sources 
in  England  and  one  in  France,  and  they  not  producing  a 
good  article,  it  has  not  even  beeu  done  unjil  now.  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  successfully  producing  such.  We  have  speci- 
mens of  good  writing  paper — not  as  good  as  the  best,  for  the 
means  of  working  up  the  material  are  not  what  they  will  be 
— made  of  the  fibres  of  hickory  or  the  cotton  poplar,  of 
white  pine  and  cane-brake.  The  material  is  cut  first  of  a 
proper  length,  then  treated  alternately  with  diluted  acids 
and  alkalies,  washed,  broken  between  rollers,  bleached,  and 
thus  prepared  to  be  worked  up.  If  under  the  microscope  the 
'•ultimate  fibres"  appear  broken,  as  sometimes  happens  from 
using  too  great  mechanical  violence,  or  if  they  are  made  too 
tender  by  too  great  strength  of  acid  or  alkali,  the  specimen 
is  faulty.  These  processes  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  prac- 
tical unscientific  men.  The  assistance  of  a  practical  scien- 
tific man  at  the  mills  would  save  much  time,  expense,  and 
the  mortification  of  experimenting  to  discover  facts  already 
well  known  to  science.  Indeed  the  struggles  of  successful 
inventors  would  be  much  lessened  in  number  and  in  their 
melancholy  results,  if  inventors  would  study  the  general 
features  of  the  sciences  in  whose  details  they  are  generally 
the  most  skilled. — [Proceedings  of  Scientific  Association  at 
Washington. 


Breaking  Horses. 

"  What  is  the  best  loay  to  break  Hot'sea?" — I  consider  this 
an  important  question,  and  as  much  overlooked,  perhaps,  as 
any  thing  relating  to  rearing  and  fitting  horses  for  service. 
A  well-broken  horse  is  what  every  man  wishes  for,  and  will 
command  a  readier  sale,  although  he  may  be  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  other  respects.  Such  a  horse  can  only  be  depended 
on.  When  I  speak  of  a  well-broken  horse,  I  wish,  to  be  un- 
derstood one  for  farmers' use ;  and  such  a  horse,  I  believe, 
will  answer  all  purposes  that  a  horse  is  used  for.  I  shall 
only  speak  of  breaking  to  harness.  I  will  simply  say  that 
my  opinion  is,  a  colt  should  not  be  used  under  the  saddle 
until  it  is  at  least  four  j'ears  old.  I  think  breaking  to  har- 
ness should  commence  at  three  j'ears,  but  never  put  to  hard 
work  till  six  years  old.  In  order  to  break  a  colt  as  he 
should  be,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  horse  that  is 
qualified  to  break  him;  and,  in  order  to  make  mj'self  under- 
stood it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  some  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  he  should  be  perfectly  true  and 
kind.  A  horse  that  will  bite  a  colt  is  unfit  for  the  purpose. 
He  should  be  a  good  stepper,  because  this  is  indispensable 
to  a  good  traveller.  The  step  is  what  tells  in  the  journey. 
There  is  many  a  good  horse  that  can  trot  fast,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  poor  traveller.  When  a  good  stepper  is  found, 
it  almost  invariably  follows  that  his  other  gaits  are  in  pro- 
portion, lie  should  also  be  well-broken  to  the  word.  Now, 
I  would  put  the  colt  in  the  stable,  and  put  the  harness  gent- 
ly on  him,  keeping  the  doors  all  shut,  and  let  him  stand  in 
the  stable  a  few  hours  in  each  day  for  a  few  days,  until  he 
gets  used  to  the  harnes.«,  and  occasionally  lead  him  out  of  j 


doors  to  get  him  accustomed  to  it.  After  he  gets  over  show- 
ing fear  of  the  harness,  he  should  be  placed  beside  the  liorso 
he  is  to  bo  driven  with,  and  the  two  harnessed  toj^ether. 
Great  care  should  be  used  not  to  frighten  him.  After  get- 
ting all  ready,  a  person  should  take  him  by  the  head,  and 
another  hold  of  the  lines,  with  a  whip,  and  begin  to  lead 
him  along.  If  he  is  disposed  to  run,  hold  him  in  gently  ; 
never  jerk  him  in  the  mouth  ;  humor  him  in  the  bit  until  ho 
gets  used  to  it.  After  driving  him  round  for  an  hour  or 
two,  if  he  is  not  afniid,  you  may  attach  him  to  a  wagon  that 
is  not  too  heavy,  and  drive  him  on  a  walk,  if  possible;  but 
if  he  is  disposed  to  trot,  bring  him  to  the  walk  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  drive  him  on  the  gait,  and  if  possible  never  let 
him  break  the  walk  until  he  is  learned  to  walk  as  fast  as 
he  possibly  can.  Much  may  be  done,  iu  the  breaking  of  a 
colt  to  increase  his  speed  for  a  traveller.  Driving  him  on  a 
walk  will  not  worry  him ;  consequently,  ho  can  be  kept 
longer  in  the  harness  than  if  he  was  driven  fast.  As  soon 
as  he  appears  to  get  a  little  tired,  unharness  him  carefully ; 
see  that  every  part  of  the  harness  is  unloosed  before  you  at- 
tempt to  take  it  off.  His  breast  should  be  washed  in  cold 
water.  The  next  day  he  should  be  harnessed  aud  driven  as 
before,  unless  his  breast  shows  symptoms  of  being  galled, 
which  will  be  discovered  by  the  hairs  being  wet  under  the 
collar.  He  should  never  be  harnessed  when  there  is  the 
least  appearance  cf  his  breast  being  sore.  Great  care  should 
bo  used  in  turning  about,  for  fear  the  wagon-tongue  may 
strike  him  suddenly,  and  cause  him  to  kick.  After  he  has 
been  driven  day  after  day,  till  he  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  harness  and  carriage,  and  learned  to  walk  as  fast  as  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  do,  you  may  commence  the  trot,  in  which 
he  should  be  as  thoroughlj-  learned  as  to  walk.  It  will  not 
do  to  drive  him  far  at  a  time ;  but  drive  him  a  little  way, 
and  stop  till  he  gets  rested.  It  is  as  necessary  to  learn  him 
to  stop  and  start  as  any  thing  else.  After  he  gets  thorough- 
ly broken  to  the  trot  you  may  let  him  walk  or  trot  occasion- 
ally ;  but  be  sure  not  to  let  him  get  both  gaits  mixed  up  to- 
gether, which  will  spoil  both.  Make  him  understand  his 
business  thoroughly,  whatever  it  may  be.  You  maj'  now 
commence  drawing  light  loads  with  him,  but  be  sure  not  to 
put  a  heavier  load  behind  him  than  the  break-horse  can 
easily  draw,  and  get  your  carriage  in  a  position  that  will 
start  easily.  Be  sure  to  have  your  break-horse  ready  to 
start  when  the  word  is  given.  In  this  way  he  should  bo 
trained  till  he  thoroughly  understands  his  business.  Alw^ays 
bear  in  mind  that  the  gaits  above  described  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  value  of  the  horse ;  and  whether 
driven  to  a  loaded  or  light  wagon,  close  attention  should  be 
paid  to  his  gaits  till  they  are  thoroughly  understood  by  him. 
Now,  another  kind  of  training  will  be  necessary  for  the 
farm.  That  requires  another  kiud  of  gait.  I  have  always 
found  that  the  best  kind  of  work  to  put  a  colt  to  at  first  was 
to  put  him  to  harrowing  plowed  ground.  This  is  work  that 
will  soon  make  him  leg-weary  a  little,  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
bring  the  quick  step  to  a  slow  one,  which  is  always  neces- 
sary for  plowing ;  and  whether  for  plowing,  or  dragging,  or 
whatever  the  work  maybe  that  requires  the  horse  to  go  slow, 
he  may  bo  trained  to  this  gait  without  injuring  his  stop  be- 
fore the  carriage.  But  let  him  thoroughly  understand  what 
his  business  is,  and  in  after-life  he  will  never  forget  it,  and 
it  will  add  to  his  value  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  work.  In 
driving  on  a  walk  the  lines  may  be  a  little  slack ;  but  ho 
should  always  be  taught  when  the  line  is  drawn  tight,  to 
start  off  free;  and  when  the  line  slackens  to  come  to  a  walk. 
Great  pains  should  bo  taken  to  learn  him  the  word  to  stop 
or  to  start.  "  Whoa"  should  never  be  said  to  him  unless  it 
is  intended  for  him  to  stop.  Those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  thorough  breaking  may  say  I  am   taking  a  great  deal  of 
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unnecessary  pains ;  with  such  I  will  have  no  controversy.  I 
will  only  say  to  them,  try  your  kind  of  breaking,  or  rather 
no  break  or  gait  at  all,  with  a  thoroughly-broken  horse  on 
the  road,  and  satisfy  yourselves.  I  am  confident  that  who- 
ever will  follow  ray  mode  of  breaking  will  feel  themselves 
well  paid  for  their  trouble.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  there 
are  many  that  would  have  been  valuable  horses ;  but,  for  the 
want  of  thorough  and  proper  training,  they  have  become 
nearly  worthless.     There  are  some  persons  who  have  not  a 


suitable  horse  to  break  a  colt  with.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  owner  to  put  his  colt  into  the 
hands  of  some  man  who  has  the  proper  means  to  do  it.  I 
have  broken  a  number  of  colts  and  never  had  one  that 
proved  unkind  in  my  hands.  Some^of  them  were  very  met- 
tled animals.  AVith  such  much  care  is  necessary  in  train- 
ing. Such  horses  are  generally  much  more  to  be  depended 
upon  when  they  are  broken. — Patent  Office  Report. 


LAPHAM'S  PATENT  CULTIVATOR. 


The  annexed  cut  represents  an  improved  form  of  Cul- 
tivator, (for  two  horses,)  adapted  for  working  among 
corn  and  other  growing  crops  ;  also  for  preparing  land 
for  wheat,  &c.  It  is  the  invention  of  the  late  Seneca 
Lapham,  of  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  and  possesses 
several  important  advantages  over  other  implements  of 
the  kind  in  use  in  this  country. 

By  means  of  two  long  levers — one  connected  to  the 
axle  or  shaft  which  supports  the  machine,  and  to  which 
the  wheels  are  hung,  and  the  other  to  the  tongue,  to 
■which  the  team  is  attached — the  cultivating  teeth  can  he 
raised  or  lowered,  to  suit  the  unevenness  of  the  ground, 
and  the  machine  directed  independently  of  the  team,  by 
the  person  driving,  and  walking  behind. 

When  a  depression  or  elevation  renders  it  necess.ary 
to  change  the  depth  of  the  teeth,  by  raising  the  lever 
•which  is  attached  to  .the  axle,  the  teetli  are  lowered,  or, 
by  lowering  the  lever,  the  teeth  are  raised  ;  and  when  it 
is  desirable  to  change  quickly  the  direction  of  the  ma- 
chine, to  avoid  an  obstruction,  or  a  hill  of  corn  or  pota- 
toes, by  moving  the  lever  connected  with  the  tongue,  the 
cultivator  is  readily  turned,  without  the  trouble  and  de- 
lay of  guiding  the  team. 

When  it  is  desir.able  to  use  this  machine  for  cultiva- 
ting young  corn,  the  front  tooth  is  removed  and  mould 
boards  affixed,  which  will  prevent  the  earth  from  cover- 
ing the  corn,  while  the  teeth  break  the  soil  and  destroy 
the  weeds  ;  or,  by  placing  the  boards  in  a  different  posi- 


tion, earth  may  be  thrown  around  the  corn. 

Suitable  devices  are  provided  for  retaining  the  levers 
in  place,  and  for  rendering  their  motion  easy. 

Any  information  respecting  this  Cultivator  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Patentee,  Wm.  Lapham,  West 
Liberty,  Logan  county,  Ohio. 

<•* 

A  Wash  for  the  Hair. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  observe  a  large  number  of  patent 
preparations  advertised,  warranted  to  promote  the  growth 
and  beauty  of  the  hair,  preventing  its  turning  grey,  re- 
storing it,  &c.,  most  of  which  are  absolutely  prejudicial 
to  health.  Now,  with  your  permission,  I  will  give  you  a 
recipe  which  is  in  the  reach  of  all,  which  will  prevent 
the  hair  falling  out  or  turning  grey,  and  besides  will 
prevent  its  becoming  offensive.  It  is  simply  Castile  soap 
and  ivater,  applied  once  a  week  in  warm  weather  and 
about  once  a  month  in  cold.  This  preparation  cleanses 
the  hair,  removes  dandruff,  scruf,  great  sweat  and  other 
impurities,  and  besides  promoting  hcaltli  and  comfort  it 
removes  all  offensive  odors  from  the  hair.  The  writer  of 
this  recently  sat  in  a  railroad  car  with  a  finely  dressed 
lady,  whose  head  smelled  so  strongly  as  to  be  offensive 
to  all  in  the  car.  She  informed  a  friend  of  mine  that 
she  had  put  cologne,  pomatum,  bear's  oil  and  other  pre- 
parations on  her  head  in  the  hope  of  "killing  the  smell," 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  Nothing  but  soap  and  water  will 
do  it.  ■  T.  M. 
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JOHN  KRAUSER'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL.— PATENTED  AUGUST  30TH,  1853. 


Tlie  annexed  engraving  represents  the  Mill,  showing 
all  its  principal  parts  and  its  peculiar  advantages  over 
all  other  mills  heretofore  invented,  being  light  and  port- 
Able,  and  performing  the  labor  it  is  intended  for  in  one- 
fourth  the  time  usually  taken,  and  being  easily  worked 
by  two  persons  who  can  make  from  eight  to  ten  barrels 
of  cider  in  one  day.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  Wine  Mill, 
being  so  constructed  as  to  answer  for  both  purposes. 
Its  simplicity  of  construction,  durability  of  action,  ef- 
fectiveness in  its  operation,  of  reducing  the  whole  fruit 
with  great  rapidity  to  a  fine  pulp  ;  the  powerful  press 
attached  to  the  Mill,  which  is  capable  of  performing  a 
pressure  equal  to  ten  tons,  causing  the  last  drop  of  juice 
to  flow  from  beneath  its  pressure. 

It  is  stated  that  from  eight  to  ten  barrels  of  cider  can 
he  made  by  hand-power  in  a  day,  and  by  horse  power,  to 
whicl^the  construction  of  the  mill  is  adapted,  a  much 
larger  quantity  can  be  produced. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Wine,  no  mill  was  ever  better 
constructed  for  the  purpose  than  the  one  above  repre- 
sented. Its  action  upon  the  Grape  is  such,  that  while 
the  skin  is  being  thoroughly  broken,  and  the  grape  re- 
duced to  pulp,  the  seeds  remain  uninjured. 

Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market 
streets,  are  sole  agents  in  Philadelphia. 


Work  for  the  Month. 
Farm. — In  this  latitude  hay  is  generally  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July,  according 
to  the  kind  of  grass  cut,  or  the  notions  of  the  farmer  as 
to  the  policy  of  early  or  late  cutting.  The  grain  har- 
vest commences  usually  within  a  few  days  after  the  first 
of  the  month.  In  this,  too,  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  propriety  of  early  or  late  cutting.  Those  who 
have  experimented  on  the  subject,  we  believe,  are  unan- 
imous in  the  opinion  that  grain  cut  before  becoming 
"dead  ripe"  is  of  greater  weight,  and  will  make  better 
flour  than  when  left  uncut  until  fully  matured.  The 
rule  appears  to  be  to  cut  when  the  stalk  becomes  white 
and  begins  to  shrink  just  below  the  head,  and  when  the 


grain,  on  being  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
has  the  consistency  of  dough.  Corn  and  potatoes  will 
continue  to  require  attention.  It  too  frequently  happens 
that  the  hurry  of  the  hay  and  grain  harvests  prevent 
proper  care  for  these  crops  during  this  important  period. 
The  consequence  is  an  increased  crop  of  weeds  and  a  di- 
minutive yield  of  corn  and  potatoes.  Nor  do  the  conse- 
quences end  with  the  season,  but  increased  labor  will  be 
required  in  after  years  to  exterminate  the  product  of 
seeds  now  suffered  to  ripen.  Again  we  say,  neglect  not 
your  corn  or  potatoes  at  this  critical  season.  The  ruta 
baga  crop  should  be  sown  the  first  week  of  this  month  in 
ground  previously  well  pulverised. 

Fruit  Orchard. — Dig  and  plow  between  strawbeny 
rows  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  allow  runners  to  take  root 
freely.  Continue  the  pinching  and  summer  pruning 
process,  thus  regulating  the  number  of  fruit  branches, 
and  controlling  the  shape  of  the  tree.  Cut  out  the  su- 
perfluous branches  of  grape  vines,  and  pinch  off  the  ends 
of  the  fruit  branches,  to  increase  the  size  of  the  grapes. 
Summer  pruning  has  been  too  generally  neglected.  Com- 
mon sense  teaches  us  that  the  best  plan  to  stop  the 
growth  of  branches  is  to  pinch  off  the  terminal  bud  at 
the  point  required,  and  also  superfluous  shoots  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  grow  into 
limbs  to  be  subsequently  cut  off  after  the  waste  of  a  use- 
less growth.  The  art  of  fruit  growing  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent found  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  pruning.  The 
blight  in  pear  trees  should  now  be  carefull}-  looked  for, 
and  when  it  makes  its  appearance  the  parts  should  be 
immediately  cut  away.  Budding  of  pears  and  plumg 
may  be  pei'formed  this  month,  at  any  time  when  the  bark 
separates  freely  from  the  wood.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
and  there  is  danger  sap  may  stop  flowing  before  the  buds 
are  mature,  cultivate  and  work  the  soil  around  the  trees 
to  produce  continued  action  of  the  sap  vessels.  Shake 
or  jar  quickly  plum  trees  every  morning,  and  collect  for 
burning  or  feed  to  the  hogs  the  fruit  which  fulls,  con- 
taining the  eggs  of  the  curculio.  Were  thi.s  plan  adopt- 
ed by  all  cultivators,  the  ravages  of  the  "little  Turk" 
would  be  sensibly  diminished.     Whenever  practicable, 
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liogs  and  poultry  should  have  the  run  of  the  fruit  or- 
chard, to  eat  up  the  fruit  which  falls  prematurely. 

Vegetable  Garden. — Attend  to  directions  of  last 
month.  Transplant  during  damp  spells  of  weather,  cab- 
bages, cauliflower  and  celery,  as  before  dii-ected.  This 
latter  should  first  be  pricked  out  of  seed  beds,  and  trans- 
planted to  a  prepared  piece  of  ground,  before  final  re- 
moval into  trenches.  Try  salt  for  this  crop.  Sow  en- 
dive, small  salading,  summer  radish,  ruta  baga  seeds, 
&c.  Plant  cucumber  seed  for  pickles.  At  the  last  of 
the  month  some  spinach  and  lettuce  may  be  sown  for  au- 
tumn use.  Cut  off  and  dry  for  use,  such  herbs  as  come 
into  flower.  Peas  may  be  planted  for  fall  crop,  also 
sugar  corn  for  table  use  or  marketing.  The  main  turnip 
crop  should  be  planted  in  drills  about  the  last  of  this, 
and  the  beginning  of  next  month.  Gather  all  seeds  as 
they  ripen,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  di-y,  airy  place.  Stir 
and  pulverize  the  ground  thoroughly  between  all  vegeta- 
bles, to  promote  their  growth,  and  keep  down  all  weeds. 
Sow  plaster  and  ashes  over  hills  of  cucumbers,  squash- 
es, pumpkins,  &c.  Where  plants  requii-e  water,  it 
should  be  done  in  the  evening. 

Flowek  Garden. — Attend  to  mowing  grass  plots, 
hoeing  and  raking  flower  bed  and  walks.  Tie  up  care- 
fully the  young  shoots  of  running  roses  and  other  creep- 
ers. Peg  down  verbenas  and  petunias  as  they  continue 
to  grow.  They  will  flower  much  better  when  tied  up  to 
stakes.  Tulips,  hyacinths  and  bulbous  roots  generally 
may  be  lifted  this  month.  Supply  their  place  with  the 
last  sowing  of  annuals.  As  soon  as  the  hybrid  perpet- 
ual roses  are  out  of  bloom  prune  the  young  shoots  back 
to  within  three  or  four  buds  of  the  old  wood.  It  will 
cause  them  to  start  growing  again  and  produce  bloom. 
Cut  the  seed  pod  of  all  perpetual  roses,  as  soon  as  they 
have  shed  their  bloom. 


Notice  to  County  Societies  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Elwyn,  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  a 
printed  pamphlet  copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  Society 
from  its  first  institution  in  1785  to  March,  1810. 

We  understand  it  has  been  printed  by  Dr.  Elwyn  at 
his  own  expense,  and  he  intends  a  copy  for  every  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society  in  Pennsylvania,  which  the  Se- 
cretaries or  other  authorised  persons  can  obtain  by  call- 
ing at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  or  if  more  convenient 
at  the  agricultural  warehouse  of  Paschall  Morris  &  Co., 
northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets,  Phila- 
delphia. It  contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  mat- 
ter, and  the  Doctor  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  his 
liberality  in  getting  it  up  in  the  present  form. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  this  volume  that  many 
of  those,  whose  active  energies  were  devoted  to  further- 
ing the  science  of  agi'icultnre  at  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Society's  existence,  have  given  place  to  others,  who,  if 
we  know  them  aright,  lack  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
determination  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  institu- 
tion. 


ty,  made  a  report  at  a  meeting,  and  submitted  plans  for 
buildings  for  the  Society,  which  was  adopted,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  procure  materials  for  enclosing  the 
exhibition  gi'ouud  and  erecting  suitable  buildings  before 
the  next  annual  exhibition. 

From  the  spirit  of  determination  exhibited  we  expect 
to  see  the  "Common"  in  its  finest  gala  dress  in  October. 
By  the  way  we  will  here  just  request  the  committee  to 
leave  a  little  nook  for  us,  or  one  of  us,  upon  which  to 
pitch  our  tent  at  the  exhibition  in  October. 


Berks  County  Agricultural  Society. 
The  committee  of  this  society,  appointed  some  time 
back  to  proceed  to  Allentown  to  examine  the  buildings 
and  enclosure  of  the  Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Socie- 


Chester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

The  June  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  its 
Hall  on  the  15th,  ICth  and  16th  ult.  The  display  was 
meagi'e  compared  with  former  years.  The  following  are 
the  principal  premiums  awarded : 

Best  half  peck  Peas,  best  display  of  Beets,  best  three 
heads  of  Cabbages,  best  quarter  peck  Potatoes,  and  best 
display  of  Vegetables  by  a  market  gardener,  to  George 
Lentz,  gardener  to  P.  Morris  &  Co. 

Special  Premium  for  Seedling  Rhubarb  to  Josiah 
Hoopes. 

Best  one  quart  of  Strawberries  (IlautDoys),  S.  A.  In- 
gram ;  Second  best,  do.  John  Rutter. 

Best  display  of  Strawberries  and  best  one  quart  Cher- 
ries, to  John  Rutter. 

Best  display  of  green  house  plants  and  best  display  of 
Roses  by  Nurserymen,  to  J.  Kift,  gardener  to  P.  Morris 
&  Co.;,  second  do.  do.  to  H.  Lynch,  gardener  to  Hartman 
&Co. 

Best  display  by  amateurs,  to  Josiah  Hoopes  ;  second 
best,  to  Abm.  R.  Mcllvaine ;  third  best,  to  o.  H.  Pain- 
ter. 

Best  display  of  Cut  Flowers,  to  P.  A.  Sharpless  ;  sec- 
ond best,  to  Hartman  &  Co.;  third  best,  to  M.  J.  Hick- 
man. 

Best  display  Flowers  in  Baskets,  to  Anna  C.  Hoopes  ; 
second  best,  to  C.  Baldwin  ;  third  best,  to  J.  &  M.  Ben- 
nett.  0 

Best  display  Indigenous  Plants,  to  J.  &  M.  Bennett. 

Best  Boquet,  Centre  Table,  to  J.  Kift ;  second  best,  to 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Futhey ;  third  best,  to  M.  A.  Seal. 

Best  Mantel  Bouquet,  to  Anna  T.  Hoopes  ;  second 
best,  to  Hallie  Townsend ;  third  best,  to  Isaac  Sweeney. 

Best  Hand  Bouquet,  to  M.  H.  Pyle ;  second  best,  to 
P.  Morris  &  Co.;  third  best,  to  M.  A.  Seal. 

Best  display  Verbenas,  to  J.  Kift. 


Schuylkill  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  at  Orwigsbui-g  on  the  17th, 
18th  and  19th  days  of  October.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  held  at  Orwigabilrg,  on  Saturday,  May  27th, 
1854,  among  other  business  transacted  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Schuylkill  County  Agricultural 
Society  most  i-espectfully  asks  the  location  of  the  Far- 
mers' High  School  of  Pennsylvania  at  Orwigsburg.  The 
morality  of  this  town  and  vicinity  will  compare  with  any 
in  this  Commonwealth.  Communication  by  Railroad, 
Canal,  Telegraph,  &c.,  are  points  of  consideration. 
Land  of  a  suitable  character  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  school  can  be  procured  at  this  place,  cheaper 
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than  at  any  other  La  the  State,  connected  with  the  same 
advantages,  and  the  Society  offer  all  the  facility  in  their 
power  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect.  The  President 
of  the  Society,  or,  in  case  of  his  inability  to  attend,  a 
person  by  him  appointed  is  authorized  to  make  this  pro- 
position to  such  a  body  as  may  be  authorized  to  locate 
the  school.  J.  S.  Keller,  Rec.  Sec'ry. 


Crops  for  1854. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Chester  and  acyoining  counties 
seems  to  promise  now  to  be  a  very  heavy  one.  It  is, 
however,  considerably  lodged.  A  wheat  crop  is  never 
safe  till  secured  in  the  barn.  We  understand  in  several 
counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  wheat  has  been  great- 
ly injuretl  by  the  changeable  winter,  which  has  thrown 
the  roots  out  and  destroyed  the  crop.  Many  fields  have 
been  plowed  up  and  buckwheat  sown. 

The  hay  crop  in  Chester  county,  from  the  same  cause, 
it  is  thought  will  be  much  lighter  than  last  year. 


Eegulations  for  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society — to  be  held  at 

Philadelphia  on  the  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th  days  of 
September  next. 

Any  person  can  become  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
one  year  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  into  its  treasury. 
AU  the  members  of  the  Society  whose  dues  are  paid,  and 
all  who  shall  become  members  previous  to  or  at  the  Fail", 
will  be  furnished  with  cards  of  membership,  which  will 
admit  the  person  to  the  Exhibition  at  all  times  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Fail",  and  entitle  the  holder  there- 
of to  all  the  privileges  of  a  member  until  the  next  an- 
nual Exhibition. 

Cards  of  membership  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  his  ofBce  in  Philadelphia  at  any  time  after  the 
first  of  September,  and  by  the  Treasurer  at  his  office  on 
the  Fair  gi'ounds  during  the  Exhibition. 

Single  ticket  for  one  admittance,  price  25  cents,  will 
be  ready  at  the  Treasurer's  office  on  the  grounds  on 
Tliursday  morning,  the  28th  of  September. 

IMcmbers  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  grounds  in  car- 
riages with  their  families ;  but  no  hacks  or  other  public 
conveyances  will  be  permitted  to  enter. 

Members  of  the  Society,  Exhibitors,  and  the  Viewing 
Committees  or  Judges,  alone,  will  be  admitted  the  first 
day  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  days  selected  for  the  Fair  are  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  the  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th 
days  of  September. 

Exhibitors  must  become  members  of  the  Society,  and 
have  their  articles  and  animals  entered  on  the  Secre- 
tary's book,  on  or  before  Tuesday  evening,  the  2Gth;  and 
all  articles  and  animals,  except  horses,  must  be  brought 
within  the  enclosure  as  early  as  Tuesday  noon,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  suitably  arranged  for  examination  by 
the  Judges  on  Wednesday  morning.  Hovses  will  be  re- 
ceived early  on  Wednesday  morning,  but  must  be  enter- 
ed previously. 

The  Executive  Committee  do  not  intend  to  assure  any 
exhibitor,  who  neglects  these  requirements,  that  his  ar- 
ticles can  be  passed  upon  by  the  Judges.  While  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  examination  and  proper 
notice  of  every  artide  on  exhibition,  justice  to  those  who 


comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Society  requires  that  they 
shall,  in  all  cases,  first  receive  attentfbn. 

An  office  will  be  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
enti'ies  of  exhibitors. 

Articles  or  animals  removed  from  the  ground  before 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition  (except  by  permission  of  the 
President)  cannot  receive  a  premium  though  awarded. 

On  Thursday  the  grounds  will  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  continue  open  for  two  days.  Single  admission 
25  cents.     Members'  cards  $1. 

Competition  without  the  State. — The  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society  makes  the  field  of  competition 
co-extensive  with  the  United  States,  and  cordially  in- 
vites the  citizens  of  other  States  to  compete  with  us  for 
our  prizes. 

Animals  and  articles  entered  for  exhibition  will  have 
cards  attached,  with  the  number  as  entered  at  the  busi- 
ness office ;  and  it  is  desired  that  exhibitors  should,  in 
all  cases,  obtain  their  cards  of  Number  and  Class,  pre- 
vious to  placing  their  stock  or  articles  on  the  grounds. 

All  persons  who  intend  to  exhibit  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
or  swine,  or  who  intend  to  offer  stock  for  sale,  should 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  intention,  on  or  before  the 
20th  day  of  September,  and  leave  with  him  a  list  and 
full  description  of  such  stock,  in  order  that  proper  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  for  their  accommodation. 

Applicants  for  premiums  are  particularly  requested  to 
pay  attention  to  the  directions  attached  to  the  list  of 
premiums  for  fat  cattle,  fat  sheep,  butter  and  cheese, 
&c.,  and  the  statements  required  from  exhibitors  of  those 
articles  must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  before  the 
26th  of  September. 

Instructions  for  Judges  and  Superintendents. — 
The  Judges  are  requested  to  report  themselves  to  the 
President  on  their  arrival,  at  the  Business  Office,  at  the 
Show  Grounds ;  they  are  desired  to  meet  at  the  Society's 
tent,  on  the  grounds,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Tuesday, 
26th  September,  when  the  vacancies  will  be  filled  ;  and 
on  AVednesday  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  at  the  same  place, 
they  will  be  furnished  with  the  books  of  entries,  when 
they  will  proceed  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent animals  and  articles  submitted  to  them,  reference 
being  made  to  the  numbers  affixed  to  each. 

The  Judges  on  all  animals  will  have  regard  to  the 
symmetry,  early  maturity,  size,  and  general  qualities 
characteristic  of  the  breeds  which  they  judge.  They 
will  make  due  allowance  for  age,  feeding,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals. 

They  will  not  give  encouragement  for  over-fed  animals. 
They  will  not  award  premiums  for  bulls,  cows,  or  heif- 
ers, which  appear  to  have  been  fattened  for  the  butcher: 
the  object  being  to  have  superior  animals  of  this  kind  for 
breeding. 

No  person  whatever  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  Judges  during  their  adjudications. 

The  Judges  will  be  expected,  in  all  cases,  in  making 
their  reports  to  give  the  reasons  of  their  decision,  (es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  animals,)  embracing  the  valuable 
and  desirable  qualities  of  the  animals  or  articles  for 
which  premiums  were  awarded. 

When  anything  is  exhibited  to  the  Judges,  which  they 
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shall  deem  meritorious,  but  beyond  their  power  to  award 
a  premium  to,  they  will  furnish  a  note  of  the  same  to 
the  Committee  on  Discretionary  Premiums,  for  their  con- 
sideration and  action. 

No  animal  or  article  can  take  more  than  one  premium. 
All  productions  placed  in  competition  for  premiums  must 
be  the  growth  of  the  competitors. 

When  there  is  but  one  exhibitor,  although  he  may 
show  several  animals  in  a  class  or  sub-division  of  a  class, 
only  one  premium  will  be  awarded ;  that  to  be  the  first, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  merit  of  the  animal  or  article  may 
be  adjudged.  And  a  premium  will  not  be  awarded, 
when  the  animal  or  article  is  not  worthy,  though  there 
be  no  competition.  In  any  case  the  person  to  whom  a 
pecuniary  premium  may  have  been  awarded,  may  elect 
to  accept  a  diploma  instead  thereof. 

Superintendents. — It  is  expected  that  the  Superin- 
tendents will  take  particular  direction  of  all  articles  in 
their  respective  departments,  and  see  that  all  such  arti- 
cles are  arranged,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  some  numerical 
order,  for  their  easy  approach  and  examination. 

Plowing  Match. — The  Plowing  Match  will  take  place 
on  Friday,  the  29th,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  a  field  adja- 
cant  to  the  place  of  exhibition.  Persons  competing  in 
the  plowing  match  are  requested  to  have  their  teams 
hitched,  and  ready  to  move  off'  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  Address. — The  Annual  Address  will  be  delivered 
at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  September ; 
and  immediately  after  the  address,  the  Reports  of  the 
Viewing  Committees  or  Judges  will  be  read,  and  the  pre- 
miums awarded  and  distributed. 

Hay  and  Str.\w. — Hay  and  straw  will  be  furnished 
gratis  for  all  animals  entered  for  premiums,  and  grain 
will  be  provided,  at  lowest  cost  price,  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  purchase. 

Payment  of  Premiums. — The  Premiums  awarded  will 
be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  at  his  office  on  the  grounds  till 
the  close  of  the  day,  and  on  Saturday  at  the  same  place. 
All  cash  premiums  will  be  then  paid  and  delivered  if 
called  for. 

Pei'sons  to  whom  premiums  have  been  awarded  are  in- 
formed that  imless  they  call  for  their  premiums  at  the 
Fair,  application  must  be  made,  by  letter,  to  the  Treas- 
urer, George  H.  Bucher,  at  Hogestown,  Cumberland 
county,  with  whom  the  Book  of  Awards  will  be  left. 
Persons  to  whom  medals  and  silver  plate  have  been 
awarded  will  please  furnish  their  names  to  the  Record- 
ing Secretary',  in  order  that  the  engraving  of  names  may 
be  properly  done. 

The  Secretary  will  forward  the  Diplomas  awarded  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  persons  entitled 
to  receive  them. 

The  Reports  of  the  Judges  will  be  published  by  the 
Society,  as  soon  after  the  Fair  as  practicable. 

Notice  to  Exhibitors. — The  Executive  Committee 
will  take  every  precaution  in  their  power  for  the  safety 
of  stock  and  articles  on  exhibition,  after  their  arrival 
and  arrangement  upon  the  grounds  ;  but  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  occur.  They 
desire  exhibitors  to  give  personal  attention  to  their  arti- 
cles and  animals,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Fair  to  attend 
to  their  removal. 

Mr.  John  Clark,  of  Arch  street,  above  Broad,  Phila- 


delphia, has  been  appointed  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Exhibition,  to  whose  care  all  ai'ticles  intended  for 
exhibition  and  not  accompanied  by  the  exhibitor  must  be 
directed.  R.  C.  Walker,  Sec'y. 


Fair  Grounds,  RegTilations  for  the  Fair  and  Exhibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society. 

AVe  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Fourth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society  will  be  held  on  the  Powelton  and  Bingham 
estates,  at  the  tenninus  of  the  Columbia  Railroad,  in 
what  was  recently  West  (now  City  of)  Philadelphia. 
The  grounds  are  eminently  suited  for  the  display,  while 
in  facility  of  access  by  public  communication  the  loca- 
tion is  probably  unequalled  by  any  spot  in  the  State. 


Removal — Agricultural  Reading  Room,  &c. 
Since  the  issue  of  our  last  number,  we  have  removed 
to  our  NEW  OFFICE  on  High  street,  one  door  south  of 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  where  we  shall  be  happy  to 
see  our  friends  from  far  and  near.  The  office  of  the 
Chester  County  Agricultural  Society  is  in  the  same 
building.  All  the  principal  Agricultural  Journals  pub- 
lished in  America,  as  well  as  some  foreign  ones,  will  be 
kept  on  file  in  this  office  for  the  perusal  of  the  members 
of  the  Agricultural  Society.  We  trust  our  friends  hav- 
ing an  hour's  leisure  when  in  town  will  be  able  to  find 
this  a  pleasant  and  profitable  retreat. 


Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Chester  County  Agricultural 
Society. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chester  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  met  at  the  office  of  the  Society  on  the 
18th  ult.,  and  fixed  the  time  for  holding  the  Annual  Ex- 
hibition on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  8th  and  9th  days 
of  September.  The  committee  meet  again  on  the  1st  of 
August,  when  the  final  arrangaments  will  be  made.  The 
exhibition  will  probably  be  held  in  Everhart's  Grove  in 
this  borough. 


Growing  Strawberries. 

We  hear  from  various  quarters  of  failures  of  straw- 
berry crops,  in  some  cases  where  extraordinary  care  and 
labor  had  been  bestowed.  One  of  our  friends  put  out  a 
large  bed  last  spring,  trenched  the  soil  two  spades  deep, 
manivred  heavily,  and  has  literally  no  fniit  this  sea- 
son. 

As  enquiries  are  often  made  of  us  on  this  subject,  we 
may  remark  that  we  entirely  agree  with  No.  8  in  the 
pronunciamento,  in  our  present  number,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society.  Whatever  diflferences  of 
opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  being 
a  strawberry  from  a  pistillate  blossom,  without  the  in- 
fluence of  staminates,  there  is  none,  we  believe,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  latter  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 
We  recommend  that  beds  of  pistillates  be  set  out,  and  at 
certain  intervals  between  a  single  row  of  staminates. 
These  latter  are  apt  to  overgrow  the  others,  and  should 
be  watched  closely,  and  all  runners  cut  off.  Their  blos- 
soms only  are  wanted  for  fertilization.  One  staminate  is 
sufficient  for  twenty  pistillates.  Sometimes  the  entire 
failure  of  a  strawberry  crop  is  owing,  as  we  think  it  may 
have  been  this  season,  to  late  frosts,  but  is  much  oftener 
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attributable  to  the  usually  rapid  growth  of   staminate 
phints,  which  soon  overrun  the  entire  bed. 


Strawberry  Question  and  Ad  Interim  Report. 

The  following  paragraphs  of  the  proceedings  of  a  sta- 
ted meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
held  February  21st,  1854,  appear  to  have  been  accident- 
ally omitted  in  the  report  published  in  the  Farm  Journal 
about  that  time.  Our  attention  has  now  been  called  to 
them  in  connection  with  an  observation  in  T.  Meehan's 
article  on  the  Strawberry  Question,  that  that  part  of  the 
Ad  Interim  Report  had  been  "rejected"  by  the  Society. 
It  appears  only  to  have  been  referred  back  for  reconsid- 
eration. The  omitted  extracts  from  the  minutes  are  as 
follows : 

'•The  Fruit  Committee  made  their  Ad  Interim  Report, 
a  portion  of  which,  relating  to  the  Strawberry  question, 
was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Cope,  and  upon  his  motion  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee  with  instructions  to  recon- 
sider the  subject  thereof,  and  report  after  the  next 
Strawberry  season. 

"Some  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Haksox,  and  on  his 
motion  it  was  resolved,  that  the  subject  of  the  change- 
ableness  or  otherwise  of  the  sexual  organs  of  the  Straw- 
berry be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Botany." 


Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

The  above  fertilizer,  manufactured  by  Prof.  Mapes 
(being  the  article  chiefly  used  in  this  section,  others  as 
j^et  not  having  been  much  tried,)  is  confirming  this  sea- 
son its  previous  high  reputation.  For  wheat,  grass  and 
corn  it  has  been  found  equally  valuable,  and  some  of  our 
farmers  who  have  made  extensive  use  of  it  prefer  it  to 
guano.  One  of  them  informs  us  that  he  experimented  in 
ditferent  parts  of  his  corn  field,  in  alternate  sections  in 
the  hills,  with  Mapes'  superphosphate,  ashes  and  plaster, 
guano,  bone  dust,  and  manure  from  the  henery,  proper- 
ly composted.  Its  singular  appearance,  of  various  col- 
ors and  height,  attracted  much  attention  of  passers-by — 
the  part  where  the  superphosphate  had  been  applied  in 
the  hill  and  the  corn  di'opped  on  it  being  considerably 
ahead  of  any  other  portion. 

Its  effects  have  been  particularly  striking  on  pastures 
and  mowing  ground,  and  we  know  of  no  application 
equal  to  it,  from  our  own  observation  of  its  effects,  to 
renovate  and  fertilize  such  fields  and  lawns  where  the 
grass  has  run  out,  and  where  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
plow  it  up.  We  have  latterly  also  heard  it  very  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  tried  it  as  a  manure  for 
pear  trees,  slightly  dug  in  around  the  trunk. 

One  kind  of  manure  for  all  soils,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, is  hai'dl}'  more  rational  than  one  kind  of 
medicine  for  all  diseases.  What  Mapes'  superphosphate 
of  lime  has  done,  within  our  knowledge,  in  three  or  four 
counties  around  Philadelphia  it  may  not  do  everywhere 
else,  but  we  advise  those  farmers,  who  require  something 
more  than  their  barnyards  can  yield  them,  and  who  can 
obtain  it,  to  buy  a  portion  the  present  season. 


suited  from  a  scarcity  of  vessels,  as  is  alleged,  or  wheth- 
er with  a  view  to  enable  speculators,  with  heavy  stocks 
on  hand,  to  realize  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  far- 
mer, and  in  an  article  now  considered  almost  indispensa- 
ble, we  are  unable  to  say.  It  is  a  matter  we  tliink  re- 
quiring the  interposition  of  government  to  place  the 
guano  trade  on  a  different  and  more  permanent  footing. 
Could  not  a  treaty  be  made  with  Peru,  by  which,  on  the 
payment  of  a  stipulated  sum,  and  under  any  reasonable 
restrictions,  the  trade  should  be  opened  to  any  one  to 
send  a  vessel  at  his  own  risk,  and  obtain  a  cargo. 

An  immense  outlay  has  been  made  for  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Japan,  and  why  should  not  the  farming  in- 
terests, in  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  the  supply  of 
guano,  be  attended  to.  After  enquiry  all  we  can  learn 
is,  that  "the  subject  is  claiming  the  attention  of  govei-n- 
ment."  This  has  been  the  report  from  Washington  for 
a  long  time,  and  nothing  else  is  known,  but  with  the 
very  great  anticipated  demand  for  the  coming  crop  of 
wheat  in  the  fall,  it  is  time  something  should  be  done. 
Thei'e  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  this  country,  no  less  than 
in  England,  an  adulterated  article  is  often  sold.  We 
copy  the  following  letter  from  the  English  Agricultural 
Gazette,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business  of  adulteration 
there : 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  serious  attention  to 
the  extensive  adulteration  which  is  just  now  being  prac- 
tised by  the  dealers  in  guano  ?  Few  people  are  aware 
to  what  an  extent  this  nefarious  business  is  carried  on, 
nor  how  deeply  many  credulous  farmers  are  fleeced.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  them  are  becoming  awake  on  the 
subject,  and  show  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  protecting 
themselves  :  but  the  bulk  of  them  sufl'er  unsuspectingly. 
I  knew  a  case  where  two  brothers  bought  of  one  dealer 
out  of  the  same  cargo;  one  used  all  his  quantity,  the 
other  kept  a  bag.  When  pay-day  came,  the  first-named 
paid  in  full ;  the  other  demm-red,  expressed  doubts 
about  the  genuineness  of  the  guano,  thought  he  should 
have  it  analysed.  I  need  not  pursue  the  story  further 
than  to  say,  that,  rather  than  have  any  enquiry  institu- 
ted, the  scoundrel  of  a  dealer  took  half  the  amount  of 
the  bill  and  settled  it  in  full. 

"Another  course  has  recently  been  adopted.  Rascally 
firms  in  London  get  respectable  tradesmen  to  become 
their  agents  in  the  country,  and  through  them  distribute 
worthless  trash  for  Peruvian  guano.  Recentlj-  a  friend 
of  mine  bought  a  parcel  in  this  way,  price  £12  per  ton, 
cash  down.  Some  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  article 
being  genuine,  it  was  submitted  to  Professor  Way,  and 
his  analysis  was  as  per  copy  inclosed  : 

23  Holies  Strest,  May  10,  1854. 
Analysis  of  a  Sami-le  of  GrANO. 

Moisture 012 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia 14.19 

Sand  and  clay 48.87 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 10.10 

Hydrated  sulphate  of  lime 7.97 

Alkaline  salts 3.75 


Feruviaa  Guano. 
The  Peruvi.an  Government  have  made  another  advance 
of  $5  per  ton  in  the  price  of  Guano,  being  the  second  in- 
crease within  a  few  months.     Whether  this  rise  has  re- 
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Nitrogen,  3.14  per  cent.,  equal  to  ammonia,  3.81  per 
cent.  (Signed)         J.  Tho.mas  Way. 

It  is  anv  thing  but  a  genuine  article,  and  contains  half 
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of  its  weight  in  saud  aud  clay.     It  is  worth  less  than  £4 

per  tou." 


Eeaping  and  Mowing  Machines. 

The  demand  for  these  the  present  season  has  far  ex- 
ceeded what  was  considered  the  too  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  manufacturers,  and  many  farmers  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  whose  minds  were  not  made  up  early  to 
purchase,  find  it  impossible  to  be  supplied. 

One  agricultural  house  in  Philadelphia,  Paschall  Mor- 
ris &  Co.,  have  sold  nearly  200  machines,  and  many  oth- 
'Crs  have  no  doubt  been  disposed  of  at  other  places.  Of 
mowing  machines  alone,  Allen's  and  Ketchum's  have 
been  most  sought  for,  and  so  far  as  we  have  heard  up  to 
this  present  time  have  given  general  satisfaction.  As 
regards  combined  reapers  and  mowers,  public  opinion 
seems  to  be  more  undecided.  Manny's,  McCormick's, 
Hussey's,  Atkins',  and  Seymour  &  Morgan's,  (the  last 
two  self  rakers,)  whose  reputation  is  chiefly  as  reapers, 
are  also  recommended  for  mowers,  and  the  experience  of 
farmers  this  harvest  will  test  whether  a  combination  for 
both  reaping  and  mowing  has  yet  been  made,  which  will 
give  entire  satisfaction.  We  hope  our  friends  in  diiferent 
sections  of  the  State,  so  soon  as  hay  and  harvest  time  is 
over,  will  write  for  the  Farm  Journal  their  experience 
with  these  diiferent  machines  after  trial.  It  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  be  settled,  which  is  the 
best  mowing  machine,  which  is  the  best  reaping  ma- 
chine, and  which  is  the  best  combined  reaper  and  mow- 
er. AVe  anticipate  the  demand  next  season  will  far  ex- 
ceed the  present — many  being  deterred  from  purchasing 
by  the  uncertainty  as  to  which  is  the  best.  Will  our 
friends  please  write  us  as  to  the  amount  of  work  their 
machines  have  performed  in  a  day,  their  simplicity  or 
otherwise  of  construction,  liability  to  get  out  of  order, 
ease  of  draft,  names  of  manufacturers,  &c.,  so  that  our 
readers  can  have  all  the  material  to  form  correct  conclu- 
sions in  the  case. 


Fruit  Prospects  for  1854. 

It  is  almost  impracticable,  with  such  a  variety  of  soil 
and  climate  as  exists  in  the  United  States,  to  collect  re- 
liable information  as  to  the  prospects  for  fruit.  Since 
railroad  facilities  have  so  greatly  extended,  a  deficit  sup- 
ply in  one  section  is  immediately  filled  up  from  other 
points,  as  was  the  case  in  Philadelphia  last  season  with 
apples :  notwithstanding  a  great  failure  of  the  apple 
crop  in  Pennsylvania  aud  other  Atlantic  States,  the 
Philadelphia  market  was  probably  never  more  abundant- 
ly supplied. 

The  present  season,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  many  parts  of  Jersey,  there  is 
another  failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  probably  worse  than 
last  year.  The  peach  crop  in  Delaware  will  not  make 
more  than  half  a  crop.  In  this  immediate  section  not 
only  will  the  apples  be  more  scarce  than  has  been 
known  for  years,  but  also  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  and 
the  smaller  fruits,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  &c.  The 
disappointment  is  greater,  as  this  is  what  is  called  the 
fruit  year.  The  cause  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary mild  spell  of  weather  very  early  in  the  spring 
causing  the  flow  of  sap  and  premature  swelling  of  tlie 
buds,  which  were  killed  afterwards  by  the  subsequent 


hard  frosts  and  sleets.  About  the  1st  of  May,  often  so 
very  mild,  there  were  one  or  two  cold  nights  sufficient  to 
produce  quite  a  layer  of  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  probably  finished  what  had  been  left  unhurt  be- 
fore. 

Every  year  proves  that  fruit  culture  is  a  business  of 
itself,  requiring  for  success  the  same  skill,  foresight  and 
perseverance  as  any  other.  The  watchful  eye  of  the 
fruit  grower  must  be  ever  on  the  alert.  The  healthy 
growth  of  trees,  the  excellent  quality  of  fruit,  the  guard- 
ing against  insects,  are  matters  to  some  extent  within 
our  own  control.  The  danger  from  late  frosts,  or  mild 
weather  in  mid  winter  is  not  so  much  so,  but  even  this 
may  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  choosing  high  ex- 
posures where  the  air  will  circulate  freely,  (northern 
ones  are  generally  the  best,)  and  also  attention  to  shel- 
ter. It  is  often  expedient  to  have  a  sti'ip  of  woods  on 
the  south  side  of  an  orchard.  Kindling  fires  in  difi"erent 
parts  of  it,  so  as  to  cause  a  free  circulation  of  smoke, 
have  also  been  found  frequently  a  preventive  of  damage 
from  a  hard  frost.  Let  no  one,  however,  be  discouraged 
from  planting  orchards.  One  thing  is  certain  the  eating 
of  fine  fruit  is  not  going  out  of  fashion,  and  we  know  of 
no  application  of  land,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  that 
offers  equal  remuneration,  taking  an  average  of  five,  ten 
or  twenty  acres,  as  fruit  culture.  A  single  good  j'ear 
often  pays  for  land,  labor  and  other  expenses. 


Alderney  Stock. 
Some  fine  animals  of  this  kind  were  lately  disposed  of 
at  public  sale  by  Dr.  Gibson,  on  his  farm  near  Philadel- 
phia. We  had  hoped  for  particulars  for  this  number  of 
the  Farm  Journal,  but  they  have  not  arrived  in  time  be- 
fore going  to  press.  We  understand  Aaeon  Clement, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  purchasers. 


Beapiug  and  Mowing  Exhibition. 
We  obsei"ve  a  trial  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines 
is  advertised  to  take  place  on  the  farm  of  William 
Stavely,  in  Bucks  county,  on  the  4th  of  July.  A  large 
committee  of  practical  fixrmers  aud  judges  will  be  present 
to  decide  on  their  respective  merits,  and  the  award  will 
be  looked  for  with  much  interest.  Manufactm-ers  should 
avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  for  exhibition, 
and  we  hope  there  will  be  one  of  each  kind  on  trial. 
$20  is  offered  for  the  best  mower ;  $20  for  the  best 
reaper ;  aud  $20  for  the  best  mower  and  reaper  com- 
bined. 


Canada  Thistle. 

Me.  Editor  : — Since  we  have  commenced  taking  the 
Journal  in  the  club  (Fork's  township  farmers' club.  No.  1), 
we  find  that  you  are  so  obliging  as  sometimes  to  give 
your  opinion  to  perplexed  mortals,  and  answer  the  en- 
quiries of  subscribers.  We  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  upon 
the  matter  below: 

"Is  there  any  chemical  agent  that  will  permanently 
eradicate  the  Canada  Thistle,  or  are  there  any  other 
means  of  destroying  it  permanentlj-." 

Our  reasons  for  asking  the  above  questions  are  these  : 
There  is  a  gentleman  in  our  neighborhood  who  has  a  so- 
called  Eradicator,  which  he  says  will  destroy  them  per- 
manently.    It  is  a  white  powder,  but  what  the  name  of  it 
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Is  we  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  have  a  caustic  effect, 
for  by  cutting  off  tLe  top  of  the  thistle  and  applying  it 
to  the  cut  surface  of  the  root,  it  immediately  dries  it  up 
as  it  were,  and  which  he  affirms  will  totally  eradicate  it. 
Now  is  there  any  chemical  agent  that  has  that  effect. 
One  of  the  undersigned  has  a  small  farm,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  Canada  thistle,  by  some  means  or  other,  has 
taken  root  there,  and  as  he  wishes  to  have  them  ex- 
purged  from  the  farm,  if  possible,  he  has  come  to  you 
to  ask  your  advice.  He  would  be  willing  to  employ  the 
gentleman  above  alluded  to,  and  pay  him  his  prices 
(which  are  not  very  moderate),  but  he  would  like  to  be 
sure  that  when  they  are  once  eradicated  that  they  would 
stay  so.  Please  inform  us  in  your  next  issue  of  the 
Journal  if  there  is  any  agent,  chemical  or  otherwise, 
that  has  that  effect,  and  what  it  is.  By  doing  which  you 
will  greatly  oblige  your  friends,  JOHN  RAHR, 

Easton,  June  8,  1854.  W.  H.  SEIP. 

We  hope  our  friend  W.  H.  S.  will  not  pay  any  thing 
for  the  alleged  chemical  discovery.  We  have  no  faith 
in  any  specific  of  this  kind  against  the  Canada  thistle, 
which  will  Yid practically  available,  or  will  not  cost  more 
than  it  will  come  to.  There  are  a  great  many  chemical 
agents,  which  will  not  only  kill  Canada  thistle,  but  grass, 
weeds  and  every  thing  else,  but  it  won't  pay  to  apply 
them  on  an  extensive  scale.  To  cut  the  plant  down  and 
apply  salt  immediately  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  also 
kill  the  thistle  as  well  as  most  other  plants,  and  we 
would  trust  to  this  with  as  much  confidence  as  any  other 
.  chemical  application,  where  it  is  found  only  in  occasion- 
-  al  spots,  and  is  not  widely  spread. 

When  this  latter  is  the  case,  nothing  but  constantly 
mowing  or  cutting  down  wherever  it  shows  itself,  togeth- 
er with  a  system  of  continued  plowing  and  cropping,  will 
answer.  Plants  cannot  live  without  light  and  air.  If 
krjH  under  the  surface  they  must  dwindle  and  die.  They 
grow  and  turn  towards  these  as  naturally  as  water  down 
hill.  As  a  general  rule,  all  nostrums,  specifics  and  secret 
processes,  such  as  the  above,  may  be  safely  discarded. 
They  are  money  making  speculations  and  nothing  more. 
Agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits  are  so  ennobling 
and  elevating  in  their  tendencies,  that  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator who  has  been  fortunate  to  discover  any  of  the 
secret  processes  of  vegetable  life,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  instead  of  one, 
and  thus  benefitting  the  whole  race,  rejoices  at  an  op- 
portunity of  being  a  public  benefactor.  This  is  entirely 
different  from  a  display  of  inventive  genius,  as  in  the 
case  of  improved  machinery,  and  where  a  man  is  very 
properly-  and  fairly  entitled  to  the  reward  of  his  labors. 
In  the  growth  of  plants,  it  should  be  recollected  we  are 
but  discoverers.     There  is  no  invention. 


Hnman  Excrement  as  a  Manure. 
While  the  earth  is  raked  from  one  end  to  the  other  for 
fertilizers,  and  all  the  ingenuity  is  put  in  operation  to 
manufacture  them,  the  most  important  of  all  manures  is 
thoughtlessly  wasted.  Not  only  in  all  our  large  cities 
and  towns,  over  the  whole  width  and  breadth  of  this 
country,  but  on  most  of  the  farms  themselves,  the  hu- 
man excrements  are  cither  dsposited  into  deep  excava- 
tions in  the  ground  and  when  full  covered  with  earth,  cr 


into  streams  to  be  carried  away.  Is  not  this  a  most  un- 
reasonable course  and  the  worst  of  policy,  especially 
while  millions  are  annually  paid  by  the  farmers  to 
obtain  the  elements  of  fertility  for  their  exhausted 
fields  ? 

Could  not  the  people  of  this  Republic  be  urged  to 
study  the  common  good  of  all  ?  the  soil  would  certainly 
remunerate  them  richly  for  it  in  the  case  in  question. 
All  the  efforts  that  can  enter  the  minds  of  men  are  made 
to  take  from  the  soil  to  its  utmost,  the  grain,  the  beef, 
the  pork,  &c.,  are  carried  to  market,  in  this  and  all  the 
other  States  in  the  Union,  and  that  is  the  last.  The  land 
is  thus  robbed  of  all  the  elements  of  fertility  without  any 
restitution. 

One  scarcely  knows  how  to  propose  a  plan  for  saving 
and  deodorizing  the  elements  above  alluded  to,  without 
incurring  the  sneers  and  abuses  of  ignorance,  but  if  stu- 
pidity can  find  delight  in  it,  let  it  do  so. 

Why  cannot  every  family  in  the  country  have  a  fish- 
barrel  cut  through  the  middle,  with  convenient  handles 
fastened  to  it,  and  pushed  under  the  back-house,  and 
keep  a  supply  of  pulverized  charcoal  and  ground  plaster 
to  fix  the  azotic  matter  (both  well  known  fertilizers),  and 
then  carry  it  on  the  barnyard  manure  heap,  or  apply  it 
in  such  a  form  as  seems  best  to  them.  And  why  cannot 
city  and  town  authorities  pass  ordinances  regulating  the 
erection  and  arrangement  of  these  buildings,  with  mova- 
ble vessels,  and  cheap  and  suitable  deodorizers,  and  em- 
ploying persons  to  empty  those  vessels  at  stated  periods, 
or  whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  carting  their  contents 
under  roofs  a  short  distance  out  of  the  inhabited  por- 
tions of  cities  and  towns,  where  it  could  be  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  farmer  and  gardener,  and  conveyed  on 
their  grounds?  It  would  be  a  considerable  source  of 
revenue,  besides  a  removal  of  the  seeds  of  disease  and 
infection  from  cities  and  towns.  Almost  everybody  can 
testify  to  the  fact  that  the  apartments  in  question  are 
sometimes  entered  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  that 
the  olfactory  nerves  are  so  shockingly  attacked,  that  one 
sometimes  feels  disposed  to  commit  a  little  more  than 
was  intended  should  take  place,  in  fact  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  enter  without  departing  sick  from  those  mis- 
erable nuisances.  But  the  person  or  town  council  es- 
tablishing this  reform  would  likely  suffer  from  ignorant 
stupid,  slandering  tongues.  No  sooner,  however,  than 
its  beneficial  results  would  be  felt,  than  the  people  would 
be  unwilling  to  dispense  with  such  arrangements. 

A  little  plain  reasoning  on  this  subject  can  do  no 
harm.  Is  not  the  very  food  that  we  consume  the  pro- 
duct of  similar  substances,  and  vice  versa  ?  Why  then 
this  foolish  disgust  and  contemptible  nicety  about  a  fer- 
tilizer so  important  to  the  community  at  large  ? 

June,  1854.  J.  S.  KELLER. 


European  Agriculttire. — No.  7. 
Vegetable  Grmeth  and  the  Inorganic  Constitiientu  of  Plant*. 
Mr.  Editor: — In  my  last  I  promised  to  devote  the  pres- 
ent article  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  use  of  lime, 
and  its  known  value  as  an  article  for  the  improvement  of  the 
soil.  The  subject  would  lie  rendered  more  plain  by  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  points  suggested  by  the  ques- 
tions:— What  is  essential  to  vegetable  growth?  By  what 
conditions  is  it  modified,  and  what  is  destruetive  of  it?  The 
farmer  uses  large  quimtities  of  various  kinds  of  manures  du- 
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ring  long  periods  of  time,  in  which  the  question,  "do  thoy  | 
pay,"  or  "will  they  pay,"  frequently  engages  his  thoughts, 
but  as  to  the  question  how  they  will  pay,  or  fur  what  reason 
thej'  will  pay,  it  seldom  or  never  enters  his  tuind. 

Why  will  a  hundred  pounds  of  guano  produce  a  greater 
increase  in  a  crop  of  wheat  than  an  equal  amount  of  sand? 
Such  a  question  is  not  generally  a  subject  of  thought  with 
the  farmer,  if  it  does  produce  a  greater  crop  it  is  enough  to 
know  this  fact,  and  the  article  is  used  accordingly. 

'Tis  true  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  use  of  a  thing  is  of 
vast  importance ;  but  we  never  can  learn  all  the  practical 
uses  of  any  thing  till  we  can  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  the  cause  of  its  being  practical.  So  when  we 
learn  what  vegetable  growth  consists  of,  what  is  essential  to 
it,  and  study  the  relation  of  lime,  manures,  &e.,  to  it,  we  will 
be  prepared  to  judge  more  correctly  of  how  far  we  are  to  de- 
pend upon  certain  manures  to  insure  a  crop. 

To  look  for  a  moment  at  the  process  of  vegetable  growth 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  existence,  we  will  select 
as  an  example  the  common  Indian  corn,  which,  if  not  the 
best  for  illustration,  is  certainly  tho  best  adapted  to  the  time 
of  year,  and  the  present  labor  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer. 
Vt'hat  is  the  earliest  stage  of  growth  in  which  we  can  observe 
the  corn  plant  ?  It  is  not  at  the  period  of  its  first  coming 
up  through  the  corn  hill,  nor  is  it  even  at  the  time  of  ger- 
uiination,  but  in  the  hard  grain  tho  cornstalk  in  miniature 
i-esides. 

The  grain  consists  of  two  parts,  an  organized  structure  en- 
dowed with  a  vital  principle,  and  a  nutritious  deposit  which 
constitutes  the  solid  part  of  the  grain.  The  organized  struc- 
ture is  the  soft  part  selected  by  mice  as  food ;  and  when  the 
mouse  eats  out  the  "eye"  of  the  grain,  it  in  reality  eats  a 
stalk  of  corn,  with  stem,  leaves  and  all.  This  organic  struc- 
ture first  came  into  existence  while  its  parent  stalk  was  "out 
in  silk."  Every  grain  has  a  fibre  of  silk  extending  to  its 
destined  locality.  A  small  portion  of  dust  from  the  "tassel" 
falls  on  the  silk,  and  is  conveyed  down  the  latter  to  a  very 
small  sack  within  which  is  contained  a  mucilaginous  mass;  the 
dusty  (now  moistened)  material  is  absorbed  through  the  sub- 
stance of  this  sack,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  matter 
thereof  the  vital  principle  of  the  stalk  originates,  and  un- 
der its  influence  the  entire  plant  is  developed.  This  plant 
as  truly  grows  from  this  time  to  that  of  the  ripening  of  the 
grain  as  does  the  parent  stalk  that  bears  it.  Around  it  is 
deposited  a  hard  mass  which  is  principally  composed  of 
starch,  the  use  of  which  we  shall  presently  see. 

When  the  grain  is  ripe  the  growth  of  this  embrio  plant  is 
arrested,  and  can  be  kept  at  this  point  of  its  partly  finished 
growth  a  long  time.  (All  authors  on  botany  mention  cases 
of  seeds  preserving  this  vital  principle  thousands  of  years, 
so  that  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  when  planted  they 
grew.)  As  soon  as  the  little  plant  thus  enclosed  in  the  seed 
is  placed  in  suitable  circumstances  it  continues  its  course  of 
development,  the  greatest  object  of  which  is  to  produce  other 
organized  structures  like  itself.  These  "suitable  circum- 
stances" are  a  certain  degree  of  warmth,  not  less  than  45° 
or  more  than  113°  for  our  ordinary  plants  as  wheat,  rj'e, 
oats,  &c.,*  air  and  moisture. 

The  plant  wants  the  last  two  agents  in  order  to  convert  its 
starch  into  sugar;  until  this  is  done  it  cannot  germinate. 
The  water  is  absorbed  from  the  moisture  that  is  always  pre- 
:seut  in  a  good  soil,  and  the  air  penetrates  the  earth  so  as  to 
supply  the  requisite  amount  of  its  elements. 

The  grain  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  at  the  same  time, 
that  its  integuments  are  softened  by  the  absorption  of  water; 

*Experiment  has  shown  the  Indian  corn  can  be  heated  18 
degrees  higher  than  the  above  mentioned  plant  seeds  with- 
out destroying  its  vitality. 


at  this  period,  a  peculiar  substance  (diastase)  combining  ni- 
trogen appears  in  the  grain,  and  through  its  influence  the 
starch  is  transformed  first  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar; 
the  presence  of  the  latter  causes  the  sweet  taste  of  the  ger- 
minating grain.  Starch  and  dextrine  have  the  same  com- 
position, and  sugar  only  differs  from  them  in  chemical  com- 
position by  having  a  little  more  of  the  elements  of  water. 

The  embryo  plant,  now  surrounded  by  sugar,  resumes  its 
growth,  but  it  no  longer  receives  its  nutriment  from  the  pa- 
rent stalk,  but  from  the  rich  share  of  material  which  the 
parent  stalk  has  stored  up  for  it  in  its  earlj-  existence,  before 
it  is  able  to  derive  any  thing  from  the  soil  or  the  air. 

The  first  efibrt  is  to  get  organs  developed  suitable  for  de- 
riving nutriment  from  the  air  and  earth,  accordingly  the 
root  i)enctrates  the  soil,  and  the  stem  soon  has  two  leaves 
spread  out  above  the  corn  hill  to  collect  nutriment  from  the 
air. 

Thus  far  it  has  subsisted  on  the  product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  starch  in  the  grain,  but  this  being  exhausted  an- 
other process  of  nutrition  commences,  viz  :  that  of  .absorb- 
ing water  and  such  inorganic  constituents  as  are  dissolved 
therein  at  the  roots,  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  leaves.  At 
this  third  period  of  its  existence,  it  presents  its  most  inter- 
esting and  important  character  for  the  consideration  of  the 
scientific  farmer. 

We  have  seen  that  in  germinating  the  plant  must  have 
water.  It  would  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  the  practice  of 
spreading  hot,  caustic,  unslacked  lime  on  land,  particularly 
in  a  dry  season,  and  then  planting  it  in  grain  immediately 
afterwards,  is  decidedly  injudicious,  as  the  hot  lime  absorbs 
all  the  moisture  and  combines  with  it,  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  obtained  by  the  grain. 

With  respect  to  the  inorganic  materials,  which  the  plant 
takes  up  at  its  root,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  same 
that  are  required  by  the  plant,  has  been  a  source  of  no  small 
degree  of  difference  in  opinion  among  chemists  and  vegeta- 
ble physiologists. 

When  chemical  analysis  was  first  applied  to  the  investi- 
gation of  this  subject,  much  more  was  anticipated  from  its 
results  than  was  possible  to  realize.  The  farmer  got  the 
idea  in  many  instances — indeed  the  chemist  was  not  without 
it — that  with  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  soil  and 
that  of  the  grain  he  would  raise  on  it,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  manures,  he  could  take  slate  and  pencil  and  caluculate 
how  much  manure  was  required  to  raise  a  given  croji. 
But  as  soil  analyses  and  ash  analyses  multiplied,  a  thousand 
conditional  circumstances  were  found  to  modify  the  re- 
sult. 

The  ash  of  plants  was  found  to  vary  so  much  as  to  lead 
some  to  coucludo  that  its  presence  was  merely  accidert'il  in 
tho  plant.  Others  charged  the  re-actions  upon  the  imperfect 
method  of  analysis;  and  many  chemists  gave  up  the  prose- 
cution of  the  subject  as  not  being  sufficiently  definite  to 
allow  of  satisfactory  conclusions.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
nearly  all  the  earlier  analyses  of  plants  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon  for  accuracy.  Modern  investigations  curried  out  on  a 
large  scale,  and  with  greater  care,  and  the  use  of  better 
methods,  are  leading  to  highly  interesting  results,  which 
promise  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  tho  agriculturist. 

These  investigations  consist  of  learning  the  composition  of 
inorganic  constituents  of  each  of  the  several  organs  of  the 
plant  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth,  when  it  grows 
on  different  soils,  or  with  an  excess  of  different  kinds  of  ma- 
nure supplied  to  it.  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  weath- 
er, and  indeed  all  the  circumstances  tending  to  influence  or 
modify  vegetable  growth. 

It  is  a  subject  that  never  can  be  satisfactorily  settled  till 
we  have  a  country  of  scientific  farmers ;  men  who  under- 
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stand  the  seieutific  nature  of  the  operations  by  which  they 
obtain  their  practical  results.  The  future  promises  fairly  to 
produce  such  a  class  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  with  regard  to  inor- 
ganic coustituents  of  plants,  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusions, that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  inorganic  matter 
required  by  plants,  without  which  they  cannot  grow. 

That  this  inorganic  matter  is  liable  to  considerable  varia- 
tion, both  in  the  kind  of  matter  and  the  amount  of  the 
same  j  that  these  changes  are  due  to  cultivation,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  healthy  or  diseased  state  of  the  plant. 
Further,  substances  are  taken  into  the  plant,  and  are  found 
in  its  ashes  (the  inorganic  part)  that  are  essential  to  its 
growth,  but  that  arc  taken  in  as  the  mere  result  of  accident, 
just  as  the  sand  and  mud  are  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the 
OS.  when  he  drinks  muddy  water. 

Now  how  are  we  to  ascertain  what  substances  are  really 
essential  to  the  growth  of  the  plant?  If  analysis  should 
detect  grains  of  sand  in  the  stomach  of  an  ox,  we  would  bo 
at  no  loss  to  decide  that  they  were  not  necessary  to  his 
nutrition  ;  but  when  we  find  in  the  plant  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  iron,  copper,  &c.,  how  are  we  to  tell  which 
of  them  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  nutritious  plant  of 
the  group  as  the  sand  does  to  the  corn  and  hay  in  the  sto- 
mach of  the  ox  ? 


Again  :  the  ox  can  have  one  kind  of  food  substituted  for 
another.  How  far  can  such  substitution  take  place  amongst 
vegetables?  These  questions  are  of  vast  importance  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  as  yet  they  are  not  satisfactorily  answered. 
Liobig  supposes  potash  and  soda  could  replace  each  other, 
ay  also  could  lime  and  magnesia.  Such  a  supposition  is  con- 
sistent with  the  known  chemical  relations  of  these  bodies, 
and  the  facts  of  early  analysis  seemed  in  a  measure  to  cor- 
roborate it,  but  these  analyses  have  to  a  great  extent  proved 
inaccurate ;  and  those  of  a  later  date  go  to  show  that  soda 
plays  a  very  insignificant  part  in  the  plant,  so  much  so  that 
in  many  cases  its  presence  appears  to  be  merely  accidental, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Lime  is  an  important  constituent,  but  seems  to  act  prin- 
cipally as  a  secondary  agent  in  fitting  other  materials  for  the 
plant.  It  is  in  but  small  quantity  in  our  ordinary  crops,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  analysis  of  the  ash  of  100 
bushels  of  each  of  the  following  grains  : 

Wheat,  115  lbs.  ash,  of  which  about  4  lbs.  are  lime. 
Oats,  104  lbs.         do        do         do     6     do        do 
Eye,  104  lbs.         do        do        do     3     do        do 

But  more  of  this  hereafter,  in  the  meantime  think  of  four 
lbs.  of  lime  for  100  bushels  of  wheat,  and  ask  where  all  the 
lime  goes  that  farmers  put  on  land.  E.  P. 


THE  aUAIL,  OR  PARTRIDGE. 


Can  the  rartridge  he  domesticated? 

Alexander  AVilson,  the  p:reat  American  Ornitholo- 
pi.^t,  tlius  flipcourses  upon  tliis  topic  : — The  eggs  of  the 
Quail  have  been  frequently  placed  under  the  domestic 
hen,  and  hatched  and  reared  with  equ.al  success  .ns  her 
own ;  though,  generally  speaking,  the  young  Partridges 
heing  more  restless  and  vagrant,  often  lose  themselves, 
and  dissappear.  The  hen  ought  to  be  a  particularly  good 
nurse,  not  at  all  disposed  to  ramble,  in  which  case  they 
are  very  easily  raised.  Those  that  survive,  acquire  all 
the  familiarity  of  common  chickens;  and  there  is  little 
dou1)t  that  if  proper  measures  were  taken,  and  perse- 
vered in  for  a  few  years,  that  they  might  be  completely 
domesticated.  They  liave  often  been  kept  during  the 
first  season,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  but 
have  uniformly  deserted  in  the  spring.  Two  young  Par- 
tridges that  were  brought  up  by  a  hen,  when  abandoned 
15 


by  her,  associated  with  the  cows,  which  they  regularly 
followed  to  the  fields,  returned  with  them  when  they 
came  home  in  the  evening,  stood  by  them  while  they 
were  milked,  and  again  accompanied  them  to  the  pas- 
ture. These  remained  during  the  winter,  lodging  in  the 
stable,  but  as  soon  as  spring  came  they  disappeared.  Of 
this  fact  I  was  informed  by  a  very  respectable  lady,  by 
whom  thoy  were  particularly  observed. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  to  me,  that  the  Quails 
lay  occasionally  in  each  others  nests.  Though  I  have 
never  myself  seen  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  do  not  think  it 
altogether  improbable,  from  the  fact,  that  they  have  of- 
ten been  known  to  drop  their  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the 
common  hen,  when  that  happened  to  be  in  the  fields,  or 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  house.  The  two  Partridges 
above  mentioned  were  raised  in  this  manner;  and  it  was 
particularly  remarked  by  the  lady,  who  gave  me  the  in- 
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formation,  that  the  ben  sat  for  several  days  after  her 
own  eggs  were  hatched,  until  the  young  Quails  made 
their  appearance. 

The  Partridge,  on  her  part,  has  sometimes  been  em- 
ployed to  hatch  the  eggs  of  the  common  domestic  hen. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  himself  made  the  experiment,  in- 
forms me,  that  of  several  hen's  eggs  which  he  substitu- 
ted in  place  of  those  of  the  Partridge,  she  brought,  out 
the  whole ;  and  that  for  several  weeks  he  occasionally 
surprised  her  in  various  parts  of  the  plantation,  with 
her  brood  of  chickens;  on  which  occasions  she  exhibited 
all  that  distressful  alarm,  and  practised  her  usual  ma- 
nceuvres  for  their  preservation.  Even  after  they  were 
considerably  grown,  and  larger  than  the  Partridge  her- 
self, she  continued  to  lead  them  about;  but  though  their 
notes,  or  call,  were  those  of  common  chickens,  their 
manners  had  all  the  shyness,  timidity  and  alarm  of  young 
Partridges ;  running  with  great  rapidity,  and  squatting 
iu  the  grass  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Parti-idge. 
Soon  after  this  they  disappeared,  having  probably  been 
destroyed  by  dogs,  by  the  gun,  or  by  birds  of  prey. 
Whether  the  domestic  fowl  might  not  by  this  method  be 
very  soon  brought  back  to  its  original  savage  state,  and 
tliereby  supply  another  additional  subject  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  sportsman,  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt. 
But  the  experiment,  in  order  to  secure  its  success,  would 
require  to  be  made  in  a  quarter  of  the  country  less  ex- 
posed than  ours  to  the  ravages  of  guns,  traps,  dogs,  and 
the  deep  snows  of  winter,  that  the  new  tribe  might  have 
full  time  to  become  completely  naturalized,  and  well  fix- 
ed in  all  their  native  habits. 


Strawberries. 
A  writer  in  the  Friends  Review,  thus  describes  his  pro- 
cess in  producing  fine  stawberries  : — I  applied  about  once 
a  week,  for  tiree  times,  commencing  when  the  green  leaves 
first  began  to  start,  and  making  the  last  application  just 
before  the  plants  were  iu  full  bloom,  the  following  prepara- 
tion— of  nitrate  of  potash,  of  glauber  salts,  and  sal  soda, 
each,  one  pound:  of  nitrate  of  amonia  one  quarter  of  a  pound 
— dissolved  in  thirty  gallons  of  rain  or  river  water.  One- 
third  was  applied  at  a  time,  and  when  the  weather  was  dry 
I  applied  clean  soft  water  between  the  times  of  using  tho 
preparation,  as  the  growth  of  the  young  leaves  is  so  rapid 
that  unless  well  supplied  with  water  the  sun  will  scorch 
them.  I  used  a  common  watering  pot  and  made  the  ap- 
plications towards  evening.  Managed  in  this  way  there  is 
never  any  necessity  of  digging  over  the  bed  or  setting  it  out 
anew.  Beds  of  ten  years  old  are  not  only  as  good,  but  bet- 
ter than  those  two  or  three  years  old.  But  you  must  bo 
sure  and  keep  the  weeds  out. 


The  Springfield  Cattle  Show. 

The  25th,  26th  and  2rth  days  of  October  next,  have  been 
fixed  by  tho  United  States  Agricultural  Society  for  holding 
its  first  Cattle  Convention,  in  the  City  of  Springfield, 
Clark  county,  Ohio.  Six  thousand  dollars  will  be  distribu- 
ted in  premiums  for  tho  best  stock  of  tho  various  breeds  of 
Cattle  subject  to  competition  without  territorial  limit. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States  Agricultu- 
ral Society  have  been  careful  to  select  a  time  that  will  not, 
so  far  as  they  are  aware,  conflict  with  any  of  tho  State  Fairs 
or  other  meetings  of  general  interest ;  and  after  due  delib- 
eration have  selected  this  place  as  tho  most  eligible  for  hold- 
ing tho  Cattle  Fair.  Springfield  is  centrally  located  as  re- 
gards the  cattle  region  ;  it  is  most  convenient  of  access  by 


railroad  from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass.  The 
means  for  accommodating,  at  very  moderate  charges,  a 
large  number  of  persons,  are  ample.  Private  houses  will  be 
opened  for  the  reception  of  guests.  There  are  also  eighteen 
cities  and  towns  within  reach  by  an  hour's  ride  on  the  rail- 
roads, on  which  extra  trains  will  be  placed  to  accommodate 
such  as  wish  to  go  elsewhere  for  lodgings. 

About  twenty  acres  of  ground  have  been  enclosed,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  stalls  will  be  prepared  for  the  shel- 
ter of  cattle  during  the  Convention.  It  is  expected  that 
very  liberal  arrangements  will  be  made  by  all  the  railroad 
companies,  both  for  the  transportation  of  cattle  and  the 
conveyance  of  cattle  to  and  from  the  Fair. 

J.  T.  Warder, 
C.  M.  Clark, 
Chandler  Robbins, 
Local  Executive  Committoo. 
Springfield,  Clark  co.,  0.,  May,  1854. 


Preparation  of  Flax. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arts  and 
Siences  of  the  American  Institute  on  Leavitt's  Machinery 
for  the  preparation  of  flax,  of  which  a  notice  has  already  been 
made  in  our  columns.     The  Committee  report: 

That  they  have  examined  the  samples  of  flax  in  various 
states  of  preparation,  exhibited  to  them  by.  Dr.  0.  S.  Leavitt, 
and  have  received  from  him  full  explanations  of  his  processes 
to  perform  them.  In  order  that  they  might  perform  the  duty 
asigned  to  them  more  satisfactorily,  they  have  invited  Col. 
John  Tranert  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations  and  to 
unite  with  them  in  their  report. 

1.  From  the  samples  exhibited,  it  appears  that  by  Dr, 
Leavitt's  process,  ripe  flax,  after  being  stripped  of  the  seed, 
can  be  cleansed  completely  and  prepared  for  manufacture 
without  being  rotted. 

2.  That  from  the  flax  in  its  earlier  stages  of  preparation, 
withoutrotting,  rope,  twine,  and  coarse  fabricks,  may  be  made 
with  a  great  saving  of  manual  labor. 

3.  That  by  further  mechanical  processes  the  gum,  glutin, 
and  resin,  may  be  chiefly  regioved,  and  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  aid  of  the  usual  chemical  processes,  the  flax  may 
be  deprived  entirely  of  its  color  and  rendord  fit  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  fine  linen — that  thread  exhibited  to  them,  appa- 
rently in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  process  of  rot- 
ting, and  tho  substitution  of  mechanical  methods  for  much  of 
what  has  hitherto  been  perforned  chemically,  is  stronger  than 
common  linen  thread. 

4.  That  the  expensive  and  wasteful  process  of  heckling  is 
entirely  superseded  by  Dr.  Leavitt's  processes,  and  the  pre- 
pared material  is  delivered  from  the  last  of  the  cleansing 
processes  in  rovings  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  usual 
spinning  machines. 

5.  That  the  flax  cleansed,  bleached,  and  formed  into  rov- 
ings, can,  we  believe,  bo  produced  at  a  cost  much  less  than 
that  of  rotted  and  heckled  flax  unbleached,  while  tho  inven- 
tor claims  and  adduces  satisfactory  arguments  to  prove  the 
probability  that  flax,  ready  for  spinning  into  white  thread, 
will  not  exceed  good  cotton  in  its  cost. 

6.  Dr.LEAViTT  also  claims  that  by  a  process  of  kyanizing, 
applied  during  the  preparation  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  cordage 
made  therefrom  is  rendered  more  durable  and  stronger,  while 
the  surface    of  the  yarn  is  rendered  smoother. 

Admitted  that  the  processes  of  Dr.  Leanitt  have  no  other 
advantages  than  those  which  your  committee  can  state  to  be 
absolutely  certain,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
their  result  must  be  attended  with  very  important  conse- 
quences, and  will,  if  carried  into  operation  on  an  extensive 
scale'  add  much  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  wealth 
of  the  United  Stutes.  Jas.  Renwick,   Chairman. 
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From  the  Journal  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society. 
Experiments  in  Reclaiming  Swamps. 

BY   J.    W.    PROCTOK,    BANTERS,   MASS. 

Experiment  No.  1 — hy  S.  Blaney,  of  Salem. 

The  locus  in  quo,  of  this  operation,  is  situate  among  the 
sienite  hills  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  It  contains  one 
and  a  half  acres,  extending  40  rods  in  length,  and  varj'ing 
from  five  to  ten  rods  in  breadth — the  borders  irregular,  with 
here  and  there  a  ledge  of  rocks  obtruding.  Eight  years  ago, 
it  was  so  densely  covered  with  a  growth  of  alders  and  blue- 
berries, as  to  bo  almost  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast ;  espe- 
cially at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  water  was  on ;  at 
that  time  the  bushes  were  cut,  and  it  remained  without  cul- 
ture or  product  until  1S52.  Mr.  B.  then  becoming  the  own- 
er set  about  bringing  it  into  use. 

His  first  operation  was  to  cut  a  ditch  through  the  centre, 
down  to  the  hard  pan  ;  the  mud  from  which  was  taken  to  the 
upland  for  the  purpose  of  compost.  Subsequently  five  or  six 
cords  of  refuse  animal  matter,  collected  from  his  wool  shop, 
and  a  neighboring  glue  foctory,  were  mingled  with  this  mud, 
making  a  heap  of  about  twenty  cords.  The  roots  of  the 
bushes,  and  the  stumps  of  the  early  growth  of  j'ellow  birch, 
were  eflfoctually  removed.  About  two  hundred  cart  loads  of 
gravelly  loam,  from  the  shores  adjoining,  wore  carted  on  to 
fill  the  holes  and  gullies.  Then  the  sod  was  inverted  by  the 
plow,  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches.  The  surface  was  then  pul- 
verized and  evened  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  heap  of  com- 
post applied. 

About  the  first  of  September,  1852,  it  was  sown  with  grass 
seed,  herds  grass  and  red  top.  The  whole  expense  thus  far 
(all  the  labor  having,  been  hired  by  Mr.  B.)  is  estimated  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  aere.  No  other  fertilizing  material  was 
applied. 

In  July,  1853,  at  the  first  cutting,  4  tons  1,170  pounds  of 
bay  were  obtained,  which  sold  on  the  ground  for  $18  per 
ton.  At  a  second  cutting  three  tons  more  were  obtained,  of  a 
quality  equally  valuable; — making  the  entire  produce,  within 
thirteen  months  of  the  time  of  seeding  down,  7  tons  1,170 
pounds,  or  more  than  five  tons  to  the  acre — paying  for  all 
the  labor  and  material  applied,  and  leaving  a  surplus  of 
SoO  per  acre. 

Mr.  B.  considers  his  land  worth  $300  an  acre,  because  it 
will  sell  for  this  amount.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  skill 
in  culture,  or  to  knowledge  of  chemical  science,  but  thinks 
from  the  product  of  his  field,  he  made  the  right  apjilication 
in  the  right  way.  The  surface  presented  now  is  as  handsome 
ground  for  mowing  as  is  any  where  to  bo  seen  ;  all  the  sur- 
plus water  being  effectually  drained  off  by  the  centre  ditch, 
with  a  few  covered  side  cuts.  Mr.  B.  proposes  to  put  on  a 
thin  coating  of  loam  the  coming  winter  when  the  ground  is 
frozen. 

It  is  rare  that  an  experiment  is  witnessed  paying  so  well 
in  so  short  a  time. 

Experiment  No.  2 — hy  Adino  Page,  Danvers. 

This  was  on  the  Danvers  Town  Farm,  on  a  lot  containing 
between  three  and  four  acres.  Operations  commenced  in 
1830.  Previously  it  had  been  a  sunken  oSFensive  morass, 
yielding  no  valuable  growth. 

A  main  ditch  was  cut  through  the  centre,  and  shore  ditch- 
es on  either  side,  and  cross  ditches  about  fifty  feet  apart. 
Many  oi'  these  were  covered,  so  as  not  to  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. In  some  places  the  mud  was  eight  feet  or  mere  deep, 
in  others  from  three  to  five  feet  deep.  From  the  shores  and 
knolls  adjoining  gravel  and  loam  was  carried  on,  so  as  to 
give  firmness,  sufiicieut  to  sustain  the  plow,  when  the  water 
was  iirainod  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  ;  where  the 
soil  could  not  be  well  stirred  by  the  plow,  it  was  effectually 
done  by  the  use  of  a  meadow  hoe,  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Most  of  the  labor  was  done  by  the  paupers  at  the 
Alms  House  (chiefly  foreigners),  and  no  pains  was  spared  to 
have  it  thoroughly  done. 

Ve:y  little  fertilizing  material  was  applied,  it  being 
thought  rich  enough  to  support  any  crop  that  could  bo  start- 
ed upon  it.  It  was  sown  to  grass  <n  1851.  Very  little  grass 
in  1S52,  but  between  twelve  and  thirteen  tons  of  the  best 
hay  on  the  farm  was  cut  on  this  meadow  the  present  sea- 
son. 

It  is  so  situated  that  the  surplus  liquids  from  the  pig-yard 
and  the  sink  can  bo  conducted  in  any  quantity  and  diffused 
over  the  land.  With  such  an  application  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  four  tons  to  the  acre  of  valuable  fodder  will 


be  grown  annually  on  this  meadow.  It  is  an  appendage  to 
the  farm  of  the  value  of  eight  hundred  dollars  at  least; 
whereas  four  years  ago  it  was  of  no  value,  but  rather  an  eye 
sore,  and  an  offence — breeding  miasmata  and  death. 

The  exact  expense  of  the  experiment,  Mr.  P.  is  not  able 
to  estimate.  The  work  has  been  done  at  ''odd  jobs,"  when 
other  labors  did  not  press,  and  by  those  who  would  have 
done  little  else,  if  this  work  had  not  been  done.  The  entire 
operation,  as  superintended  by  Mr.  Page,  the  master  of  the 
house,  is  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  his  persevering  in- 
dustry, and  the  best  certificate  that  can  be  given  of  his  com- 
petency to  superintend  works  of  improvement  of  much 
greater  extent. 

E.rpen'ment  No.  3 — hy   T.  E.  Poyson,  of  Rowley. 

This  was  commenced  about  three  years  ago,  on  a  part  of 
an  extensive  meadow  of  fifty  acres  or  more.  The  water 
having  been  drained  away  by  a  main  ditch,  and  a  suflicient 
number  of  cross  ditches;  Mr'  Payson  commenced  by  cutting 
very  narrow  ditches  about  five  feet  apart,  and  throwing  the 
contents  of  these  ditches  upon  the  surface. 

The  beds  thus  formed  were  planteil  with  potatoes. 

In  1852  the  crops  of  potatoes  paid  for  all  the  labor  and 
manure  that  had  been  ajiplied  to  the  part  thus  treated.  The 
potatoo  vines  were  thrown  into  the  narrow  ditches,  and  the 
entire  surface  smoothed  and  sowed  with  grass  seed.  The 
crop  of  good  English  hay  the  present  season  exceeded  three 
tons  to  the  acre. 

Several  other  acres  were  planted  with  potatoes,  in  like 
manner,  the  present  season,  but  in  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crops  by  reason  of  the  rot,  the  labor  has  been  in 
a  measure  lost.  Until  the  rot  came  on,  Mr.  P.  felt  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  ho  should  soon  have  an  extended  field  of 
English  mowing,  producing  three  tons  or  more  to  the  acre, 
without  any  expenditure  of  capital  in  bringing  it  about,  ex- 
cept the  moderate  price  of  about  $20  an  acre  paid  for  the 
land. 

Erperiment  No.   4 — hy  Horace    Ware,  of  Marhlchead. 

This  was  on  about  three  acres  of  swamp,  situated  adjoin- 
ing a  pond  of  about  five  acres.  Mr.  AV.'s  first  operation  was 
to  cut  a  ditch  through  upland,  of  a  half  a  mile  in  extent,  to 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  water 
in  the  pond  four  feet.  This  caused  the  surface  of  the  swamp 
to  settle  about  two  feet,  leaving  it  still  about  two  feet  above 
the  pond.  Then  all  bushes  and  other  obstructions  wore 
cleared  from  the  surface,  and  a  coating  of  gravel  and  night 
soil  mixed,  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  was  appli- 
ed. 

The  crop  of  potatoes,  grown  on  this  land  the  first  year, 
paid  for  all  that  had  been  done  to  it,  and  it  has  since  yielded 
annually  three  or  more  tons  of  good  English  hay  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  AY.  considers  this  reclaimed  meadow  as  valuable  now  as 
any  land  appurtenant  to  his  valuable  farm. 

I  might  specify  other  experiments  that  I  have  witnessed, 
some  of  which  did  not  succeed ;  probably  because  the  work 
was  not  thoroughly  done,  and  the  fertilizers  applied  were  not 
of  the  right  character.  But  as  a  specifying  of  such  opera- 
tions may  not  be  gratifying  to  those  who  performed  them, 
and  may  possibly  deter  others  from  attempting  improve- 
ments, I  forbear  to  name  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  specifications  given 
are  simple  in  their  character,  and  such  as  are  in  the  power 
of  any  owner  of  land  to  imitate.  I  have  pjreferred  to  sUito 
facts  with  no  theories  appurtenant,  because  the  one  can  bo 
seen  and  known  for  certaintj',  while  the  others  are  not  at  all 
times  so  certainly  known. 

In  the  few  instances  thus  hastily  sketched,  many  spears  of 
grass  have  been  made  to  grow  where  none  grew  before.  I 
record  them  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  have  acres 
of  like  unproductive  land,  capable  of  being  reclaimed.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  efiectually  remove  all  superfluous 
water.  The  water  should  never  be  suffered  to  inttrloro  with 
the  roots  or  fibres  of  the  vegetable  growth.  In  all  these  low 
grounds  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  that  has  been 
accumulating  for  centuries,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  relieved 
of  excess  of  moisture  it  can  be  made  productive.  If  I  do 
not  mistake  upon  lands  of  this  description  is  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  successful  experiment  to  be  found  on  our  farms, 
especially  in  hay  products — one  of  the  staple  productions  of 
the  country. 

The  same  land,  when  reclaimed,  can  be  made  to  grow  veg- 
etables in  great  abundance.  I  have  never  seen  better  pro- 
ducts of  beets  than  on  such  laud.     At  least  thirty  tons  to 
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the  acre  I  have  seen  growing.  How  they  will  answer  for 
cabbages  and  carrots  I  am  not  advised.  Parsnips,  I  know, 
will  grow  luxuriantly  on  such  land;  why  this  luscious  and 
pleasant  flavored  plant  is  not  more  extensively  grown,  I  am 
unable  to  conjecture.  For  the  feed  of  many  animals  noth- 
ing can  be  better. 


Boy-Thrift. 

In  looking  into  the  position  and  treatment  of  boys  upon 
farms,  as  we  have  done  lately,  our  notion  has  more  and  more 
strengthened  that  it  is  as  easy  as  it  most  certainly  expedi- 
ent, to  give  every  boy  a  chance  of  earning  a  little  money 
for  himself.  This  can  be  done  by  allowing  him  to  set  apart 
a  corner  of  a  garden,  or  pay  rent  for  a  single  field  ;  but  we 
find,  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  the  following  suggestion 
of  another  way  to  make  the  laboring  lad  proud  of  his  home, 
anil  interested  in  his  occupation.  It  is  from  the  report  of  a 
"Fanner's  Club:" 

"J.  Reynolds  said  he  knew  a  lad  who  five  years  ago  began 
to  keep  poultry.  lie  bought  tive  or  si.\  hens,  raised  chick- 
ens, and  sold  chickens  and  eggs.  He  fed  largely  upon 
fresh  fish.  He  has  now  a  flock  of  some  fifty  hens,  has  pur- 
chased a  cow,  repaired  his  little  barn,  clothed  himself,  as- 
sisted his  mother  more  or  less,  and  is  now,  from  the  sale  of 
his  milk  and  the  produce  of  his  poult'"y,  quite  a  thriving 

young  man,  accumulating  a  very  pretty  capital." 
.^ 

Concrete  Cellar  Bottoms. 

The  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  the  bottoms  of  cel- 
lars may  be  made  clean,  sweet,  and  impervious  to  water,  is 
generall}'  but  little  known  to  house  owners;  nor  the  ease 
and  certainty  with  which  water  may  be  excluded  from  cel- 
lars where  it  is  difficult  to  drain. 

In  soft  and  pervious  soils,  this  process  is  best  performed 
by  paving  with  small  stones,  laid  in  sand ;  but  in  common, 
compact  soils,  the  natural  surface,  well  leveled,  will  answer 
all  purposes.  Make  a  thin  mortar  with  water,  lime,  and 
coarse  sand,  of  the  consistency  called  (jroiit,  or  so  thick  that 
it  can  be  poured  from  a  pail  on  the  ground.  Commence 
with  a  portion  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet  at  one  end,  and 
throw  on  sufficient  to  cover  it  an  inch  or  more  thick,  and 
with  a  scraper,  or  rakehcad,  spread  it  evenly  and  smooth  ; 
then  throw  on  as  much  clean,  coarse  gravel  as  it  will  absorb, 
and  so  continue  until  it  is  finished.  In  twelve  hours,  or  so 
soon  as  it  has  set,  sweep  the  overplus  gravel  evenly  over  the 
surface,  and  ramp  it  down  with  a  short  plank  and  a.  pound- 
er, until  it  is  smooth  and  compact,  and  in  a  few  days  of 
good  weather,  it  will  become  like  a  solid  rock.  It  assists 
its  duraliility  and  firmness,  to  give  it  several  good  dashes  of 
water  after  it  is  dry. 

To  render  the  sides  impervious  to  water,  where  drainage 
is  difllcult  or  costly,  requires  that  the  wall  should  be  laid 
with  mortar  originally:  and  at  the  time  of  constructing  the 
bottom,  a  good,  well-proportioned  water-lime  mortar  should 
be  plastered  on,  a  little  higher  than  the  source  of  water, 
and  well  and  firmly  slicked  down  when  about  half  dry,  and 
followed  by  another  coat  of  the  same :  when,  if  a  proper 
time  intervenes  before  there  is  any  outward  pressure  of  wa- 
ter, it  becomes  tight  as  a  barrel  or  tub ;  it  is  always  sweet, 
clean,  and  cool,  and  no  vermin  can  enter  or  find  lodgment. 

The  sand  used  in  the  grout  and  mortar  should  bo  coarse, 
clean  and  sharp,  and  the  gravel  from  the  size  of  walnuts 
down  to  coarse  sand. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


I  obviates,  too,  the  supposed  necessity  of  moistening  the  teata 
I  by  milking  a  fine  stream  into  the  hands  and  washing  the 
j  teats  therewith — a  filthy  practice,  followed  by  almost  all 
men,  and  too  many  women. 

The  udder  being  now  cooled  and  cleansed,  wo  are  ready 
to  begin  milking.  If  the  cow  be  well  trained,  she  will  now 
extend  backward  her  hind  leg  for  your  convenience,  without 
a  word  accompanied  with  the  word  of  command  "hoint." 
They  understand  what  is  recjuirod  of  them,  and  need  only 
at  times  a  gentle  reminder.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
men  who  are  kind  in  every  other  relation  of  life,  as  husband, 
father,  neighbor  and  master — are  rough  in  their  treatment 
of  gentle  "bossy."  If  they  say  "hoist,"  it  is  in  stentorian 
tones ;  and  too  generallj',  the  first  intimation  of  their  wishes 
is  conveyed  in  a  striking  manner,  by  the  edge  of  a  heavy 
milking  stool.  Now  a  considerable  experience  among  the 
"milking  mothers  of  the  herd,"  has  convinced  us  thatharsh- 
n'ess  of  tone,  or  petty  cruelty,  is  not  only  not  productive  of 
good  results,  but  is  extremely  disadvantageous.  Many  cows 
that  hold  up  their  milk  to  a  cross  milker,  will  give  down 
freely  to  one  more  gentle.  And  the  sack  of  grain,  or  other 
weight  across  the  loins,  which  is  well  used  to  compel  the  an- 
imal to  give  down,  would  have  been  uncalled  for  if  a  kind 
hand  had  alwaj^s  drawn  her  milk,  or  could  be  dispensed 
with,  if  gentleness  takes  hold  of  the  teats. 

Now  the  cow  may  kick.  Well,  we  have  in  previous  num- 
bers of  this  journal  shown  that  to  return  kick  for  kick  is  a 
poor  method  of  converting  Mooley  from  the  error  of  her 
ways,  but  she  may  be  completely  cured  by  kindness. 

When  fairly  seated,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
the  milking  should  be  done  without  violence,  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Many  persons  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
fast  milking,  jerk  the  teats  violently,  and  others  will  cause 
them  to  become  sore  by  the  pressure  of  their  finger' nails. 
The  best  milkers  scarcely  move  their  elbows,  but  with  the 
upper  portion  of  the  hand  grasping  and  compressing  the 
teat,  force  the  jet  of  milk  by  the  pressure  of  the  lower  fin- 
gers. 

Whether  a  cow  should  be  milked  before,  after,  or  during 
feeding  is  a  question  of  minor  importance,  and  must  be  de- 
cided by  circumstances.  R.  L.  Allen,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  "domestic  animals,"  recommends,  if  we  rightly  remem- 
ber, that  they  be  milked  while  feeding,  for  the  reason,  that 
while  thus  engaged  they  will  more  readih'  let  down  their 
milk  ;  but  many  cows,  at  other  times  quiet,  will  be  a  little 
uneasy  while  eating,  and  anxious  to  got  not  only  all  that 
belongs  to  them,  but  a  share  of  their  neighbor's  meal  aiso. 
For  this  reason  we  alwaj's  milked  before  feeding  that  the" 
feed  might  appear  as  a  reward  of  merit.  Where  one  has  but 
one  or  two  cows,  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment. 

In  fine,  we  recommend  to  those  who  want  much  milk  and 
good  milk,  kindness  and  cleanliness. — Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Milking  Cows. 

To  insure  the  greatest  yield  of  milk  from  a  cow,  she 
snould  not  only  bo  well  fed  and  well  tended,  but  also  well 
milked.  Now  it  is  not  every  man  or  every  maid,  who  can 
squeeze  fluid  from  a  cow's  udder,  that  is  a  good  milker. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  cow's  bag  should 
be  clean.  For  this  purpose,  when  the  animal  is  stabled — as 
they  are,  or  should  be,  during  the  winter,  on  all  farms,  and 
throughout  the  year,  by  manj' — let  the  whole  udder  be  wash- 
ed with  cold  water,  and  immediately  thoroughly  dried  with 
a  towel.  The  advantages  of  this  practice  to  the  health  of 
the  animal,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  milk,  are  great  and 
manifest;  and  in  this  way,  too,  wo  escape  the  black  sediment 
of  which  milk-buj'crs  so  constantly  complain,  and  which  is 
nothing  else  than  small  particles  of  manure,  brushed  from 
the  bag  and  belly  of  the  cow  into  the  milk-pail.  The  hands 
of  the  milkmen  by  this  process  become  washed  clean,  of  ne- 
cessity ;  an  operation  too  generally  omitted  by  those  who 
consider  themselves  neat  and  careful.     The  same  process 


How  to  Caponize  Fowls. 
The  practice  of  the  French  country-woman  is  to  select  the 
close  of  the  spring,  or  the  beginning  of  autumn,  as  well  as 
fine  weather,  for  the  performance  of  their  work.  The  parts 
necessary  to  be  removed,  being  fixed  in  the  abdomen,  and 
attached  to  the  spine  at  the  region  of  the  loins,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  oj^en  the  abdominal  cavity  for  the  purpose 
of  their  extraction.  The  bird  should  be  healthy,  fasting, 
and  about  three  months  old.  He  is  then  to  be  secured  by  an 
assistant,  upon  his  back,  his  belly  upwards,  and  his  head 
down,  that  the  intestines,  itc,  may  fall  up  toward  the  breast; 
the  tail  is  to  be  towards  the  operator.  The  right  leg  is  then 
carried  along  the  body,  and  the  left  brought  backward  and 
held  in  this  position,  so  as  to  leave  the  left  flank  perfectly 
bare,  for  it  is  there  that  the  incision  is  to  be  made.  The 
said  incision  is  to  be  directed  from  before  to  backwards,  tra- 
versely  to  the  length  of  the  body,  at  the  middle  of  the  flank 
and  slightly  to  the  side,  between  the  ends  of  the  breast-bone 
and  the  vent.  Having  plucked  away  the  feathers  from  the 
space  where  it  is  intended  to  make  the  incision,  you  take  a 
bistoury  or  a  razor,  and  cut  through  this  skin,  abdominal 
muscles  and  peritoneum;  it  is  better  to  do  this  at  two  or 
more  cuts,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  wounding  the 
intestines — a  casualty  that  would,  in  most  cases,  be  attend- 
ed with  fatal  results.  The  intestines  present  themselves  at 
the  orifice,  but  you  must  not  sufler  them  to  come  out;  on  the 
contrary,  you  press  them  gently  aside,  so  as  to  have  room 
for  action,     I  may  observe,  that  the  incision  should  have 
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been  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  fore-finger,  previously 
well  oiled,  being  passed  into  the  abdomen,  and  carried  care- 
fully towards  the  lumbar  regiona  of  the  spine;  you  will 
there  find  what  you  are  in  search  of.  You  first  reach  the 
left  substance,  which  you  detach  with  your  nail,  or  with  your 
finger  bent  hook-fashion;  you  then  arrive  at  the  right, 
which  you  treat  similarly  ;  bring  both  substances  forth ;  you 
finally  return  the  intestines,  sow  up  the  wound  with  a  silk 
thread — a  very  few  stiches  will  suffice — and  smear  the  place 
with  a  little  fresh  butter.  Some  persons  recommend  the 
amputation  of  the  comb,  close  to  the  skull  of  the  newly- 
made  capon ;  but  this  is  surely  an  unnecessary  piece  of  tor- 
ture— a  useless  addition  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  bird. 
The  proposed  object  of  this  amputation  is  to  insure  the  re- 
cognition of  the  capon  amongst  his  co-mates  of  the  poultry- 
yard.  Were  such  a  distinctive  mark  necessary,  it  strikes  us 
that  the  operation  must  have  been,  so  to  speak,  thrown 
away;  inasmuch  as  the  superior  size  and  bulk  of  the  capon 
should,  of  themselves,  be  sufficiently  indicative  of  his  iden- 
tity;  but  independent  of  these,  I  may  observe  that  the  comh 
of  the  capon  does  not  grow  to  any  size,  and  always  retains  a 
jxtlUd  Color.  Should  it  be  proposed  to  caponize  cocks  be- 
longing to  varieties  not  naturally  possessing  combs,  it  will 
surely  be  found,  at  the  very  most,  sufficient  to  cut  the  taU 
feathers  down  to  a  stump.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent, 
the  caponizers  resort  to  still  more  unnecessary  brutality. 
They  cut  off  the  spurs  of  the  poor  caponized  bird,  and  ma- 
king an  incision  in  its  comb,  as  it  were  plant  them  in  it : 
they  are  so  held  for  about  twenty  minutes — in  short,  just 
until  the  blood  coagulates  ;  they  then  become  not  merely 
permanently  adherent,  but  actually  groie.  The  less,  how- 
ever, said  about  these  very,  and  needlessly,  inhuman  prac- 
tices the  better. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject : — The  process 
having  been  performed  as  above  described,  the  bird  is  placed 
in  a  warm  house,  where  there  are  no  perches,  as  if  such  ap- 
pliances were  present,  the  newly-made  capon  might  very 
probably  injure  himself  in  his  attempts  to  perch,  and  per- 
haps even  tear  open  the  sutures,  and  possibly  occasion  the 
operation,  usually  simple  and  free  from  danger,  to  terminate 
fatally.  For  about  a  week,  the  food  of  the  bird  should  be 
soft  oatmeal  porridge,  and  that  in  small  quantities,  alterna- 
ted with  bread  steeped  in  milk;  he  may  bo  given  as  much 
pure  water  as  he  will  drink,  but  I  recommend  that  it  be  te- 
pid, or,  at  least,  that  the  chill  be  taken  off  it.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  or,  at  the  farthest,  ten  daj's,  the  bird,  if  he  has 
been  previously  of  a  sound,  vigorous  constitution,  will  be  all 
right,  and  may  be  turned  out  into  the  walk  common  to  all 
your  fowls. — Richardson. 


Milk  and  Butter  Cows. 

A  statement  is  published,  verified  by  a  responsible  name, 
of  the  product  of  milk  and  butter,  of  14  Ayrshire  cows,  the 
property  of  Edward  M.  Shepard,  of  St.  Lawrence  county, 
New  York,  which  is  worthy  of  being  laid  before  our  readers. 
It  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Shepard  had  14  cows,  Ayrshires  and  their  crosses 
on  natives,  half  bloods,  six  heifers  milking  for  the  first  time 
— time,  the  first  week  in  June — feed,  grass  only. 

"Allowing  one  cow  for  family  use,  and  deducting  40  per 
cent,  from  heifers,  and  his  trial  stood  thus : 

Cows, 8 

Heifers  6,  reduced  to  cows  is, 3.6 

11.6 

Deduct  one  cow  for  family  is 1.6 

"The  product  for  the  week  was  12  lbs.  12  oz.  per  cow. 
The  first  week  in  Juh-,  feed,  grass  only,  and  much  afi'ected 
by  drought,  he  milked  twenty,  eight  of  whom  were  heifers, 
milking  for  the  first  season,  and  his  trial  stood  thus  : 

12  cows,  less  one  for  family,  is 11 

8  heifers,  40  per  cent,  off,  is 4.8 

Full  cows,  15.8 

"The  product  for  the  week,  per  cow,  was  14  lbs.  13  oz. 
and  a  fraction  over. 

"But  lest  you  might  think  my  allowance  for  heifers  too 
much,  which,  however,  is  considered  a  just  allowance  by  the 
dairymen  of  this  country,  the  result  of  the  last  trial,  without 
any  deduction  for  their  being  heifers,  and  four  of  them  only 
two  years  old  at  that,  was  12  lbs.  5  oz.  and  a  fraction  per 
head,  per  week." 


Farmer's  Girls. 

Up  in  the  early  morning,  just  at  the  peep  of  day, 
Straining  the  milk  in  the  dairy,  turning  the  cows  away. 
Sweeping  the  floor  in  the  kitchen  ii;aking  the  beds  upstaira, 
Washing  the  breakfast  dishes,  dusting  the  parlor  chairs. 

Brushing  the  crumbs  from  the  pantry,  hunting  the  eggs  at  the 

barn. 
Cleaning  the  turnips  for  dinner,  spinning  the  stocking  yarn, 
Spreading  the  whitening  linen  down  on  the  bushes  below, 
Ransacking  every  meadow  where  the  red  strawberries  growj 

Starching  the"fixen8"for  Sunday,  churning  the  snowy  cream. 
Rinsing  the  pails  and  strainer  down  in  the  running  stream. 
Feeding  the  geese  and  turkies,  making  the  pumpkin  pies, 
Jogging  the  little  ones's  cradle,  driving  away  the  flies. 

Grace  in  every  motion,  music  in  every  tone. 
Beauty  of  form  and  features  thousands  might  covet  to  own, 
Cheeks  that  rival  spring  roses,  teeth  the  whitest  of  pearls. 
One  of  these  country  maids  is  worth  a  score  of  your  city  girls. 
— New  York  Tribuve  Helen  M.  Ladd. 


New  Importation  of  Stock. 


A  late  number  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  contains  the 
following  account  of  a  new  importation  by  the  Clarke  coun- 
ty (Ohio)  Cattle  Importing  Company,  which  were  shipped 
for  Philadelphia.     It  will  bo  seen  prices  are  well  kept  up: 

In  accordance  with  my  promise  I  send  yon  some  further 
particulars  of  a  valuable  cargo  of  Short-Horned  cattle,  Cots- 
wold  and  Southdown  sheep,  which  left  Liverpool  during  the 
past  week,  in  the  "Bailey,"  for  Philadelphia.  The  stock  in 
question  were  those  purchased  by  Dr.  Watts  and  Mr.  AV ad- 
dle, the  gentlemen  I  named  in  my  former  report  as  having 
made  great  search  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  they 
having  visited  most  of  the  principal  herds  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  as  agents  for  a  spirited  company  in 
Clarke  county,  Ohio,  United  States.  When  we  mention  that 
amongst  these  cattle,  which  consisted  of  10  Short-Horned 
bulls  and  20  cows  and  heifers,  were  animals  that  cost  200 
guineas,  several  150  guineas,  and  most  of  them  averaging 
over  100  guineas  each,  it  may  be  readily  inferred  that  ample 
funds  were  placed  at  their  disposal ;  coupling  with  this  tho 
heavy  personal  expenses  of  those  gentlemen,  with  freight, 
fittings,  and  food  for  the  stock,  each  in  itself  an  item  of  no 
small  amount,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enterprise 
and  spirit  of  our  transatlantic  brethren;  and  we  may  heart- 
ily wish  them  the  reward  which  such  patriotic  conduct  so 
richly  deserves.  Every  facility  was  given  us  by  those  gen- 
tlemen for  the  inspection  and  particulars  of  the  animals 
during  their  stay  in  Liverpool:  several  breeders  also,  some 
of  them  from  a  distance,  came  to  view  them ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  have  their  testimony  in  confirmation  of  our  own. 
They  were  indeed  a  prime  lot,  and  to  collect  such  was  a 
work  of  no  little  difiiculty.  Dr.  Watts  paid  a  visit  of  the 
kind  in  the  year  1862,  and  we  learn  that  he  was  one  of  the 
original  shareholders  in  the  first  Ohio  company  which  im- 
ported largely  from  this  country  in  the  years  1834  and  1836, 
and  that  such  stock  proved  a  great  benefit  to  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  other  Western  States,  over  the  vast  extent  of  which 
we  are  told  the  produce  of  this  valuable  race  of  cattle  (the 
"Short-Horn")  are  widely  spread,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  such  as  would  do  credit  to  the  parent  country. 

Amongst  those  now  shipped  were  eight  lots  purchased  at 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  sale  at  Lenton,  many  of  them  very  superior 
specimens  of  the  breed ;  three  very  promising  animals  from 
Mr.  Fawkes'  herd,  at  Farnley  Hall ;  a  fine  young  white  bull, 
called  "Medalist,"  bred  by  Mr.  Torr,  of  Aylcsby,  which  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention — this  animal  is  closely  al- 
lied to  the  blood  of  Mr.  Booth,  of  Warlaby  ;  Mr.  Torr  also 
sold  them  a  bull,  cow  and  heifer ;  there  were  four  good  spe- 
cimens from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall,  Hal- 
ifax, besides  others  bred  from  the  stock  of  Lord  Feversham, 
Sir  T.  Cartwright,  Messrs.  Birchall,  Clarke,  Dudding.  Mitch- 
ell and  Wood,  all  English  breeders;  three  splendiil  bulls, 
purchased  at  the  Royel  Dublin  Show  (two  of  theiu  winners 
of  the  first  prize  in  their  classes),  which  were  bred  by 
Messrs.  Farrel,  Lee,  Norman  and  Topham ;  there  were  also 
several  promising  yearling  heifers  from  the  herds  of  Messrs. 
Barnes  and  Chaloner,  celebrated  breeders  of  Short-Horns 
in  the  Sister  Isle.  The  Cotswold  sheep  were  from  the  cele- 
brated flock  of  Mr.  Hewer,  of  Northleach,  and  the  South 
Downs  from  that  of  Mr.  Webbs,  of  Babraham.     Messrs. 
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Hankin  and  Co.  also  shipped  a  valuable  lot  the  previous 
week;  their  cattle  were  mostly  purchased  in  the  North  Ri- 
ding of  Yorkshire  and  the  county  of  Durham;  the  sheep 
were  from  the  same  breeders  as  above.  I  regret  I  had  not 
nn  opportunity  of  seeing  this  shipment,  being  absent  from 
Liverpool  at  the  time ;  but  I  learned  from  a  friend  residing 
near  here,  interested  in  such  matters,  that  they  were  a  use- 
ful lot  of  stock,  about  the  same  quantity  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Watts  and  Waddle;  they  are  also  for  a  company  in  the 
Western  States  of  America,  and  for  which  good  prices  were 
paid.  I  hope  these  continuous  exports  of -our  best  stocks 
may  induce  our  farmers  and  breeders  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  rearing  of  the  most  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
as  such  a  demand  holds  out  every  encouragement  for  them 

to  do  so. 

__.♦, 

The  Big  Tree  from  California. 

A  tree  of  most  extraordinary  height  and  dimensions,  was 
recently  felled  on  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  and  a  portion  of 
it  arived  in  New  York  last  week,  intended  for  public  exhi- 
bition. It  measured,  when  standing,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter  of  32  at  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  trunk  of  this  huge  monarch  of  the  forest 
was  perfectly  solid  from  the  swampwood  to  the  centre,  and, 
judging  from  the  number  of  centric  rings,  its  age  has  been 
estimated  at  three  thousand  years.  Of  this  vegetable  mon- 
ster which  the  proprietor  has  named  the  (?('(/o)if«i^MC)'icM«, 
60  feet  of  the  bark,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  was 
put  in  the  natural  form  in  San  Francisco  for  exhibition.  It 
there  formedaspaciouscarpeted-room, contaningapiano  with 
seats  for  40  persons.  On  one  occasion  140  children  were  ad- 
uiited  without  inconvenienence;  and  at  another  time  thirty- 
two  couple  waltzed  within  its  colossal  circumference  with  the 
gratest  harmony.  Public  exhibition  will  be  made  of  this 
majestic  tree  in  New  York,  as  soon  as  a  suitable  place  can 
be  procured  for  that  purpose. 

— — ~i*> 

Practical    Hints   About   Keeping  Milk  From  Souring. 

Milk  is  a  compound,  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  oil,  (butter,) 
sugar,  caseine  (curd)  and  water.  If  allowed  to  stand  still, 
the  oily  matter  will  rise  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  cream. 
There  is  a  litlo  free  alkali  (soda)  in  the  water  of  all  sweet 
milk,  and  without  this  soda  the  water  will  not  have  the  power 
to  keep  the  caseine  or  curd  disolved.  The  sugar  of  milk  is 
also  dissolved  in  the  water.  If  the  sugar  can  get  access  to 
air  it  is  constanly  inclined  to  change  to  an  acid,  (lactic  acid) 
just  as  sweetened  water  changes  to  vinegar  when  exposed  to 
air,  and  we  can  see  just  why  milk  curdles,  and  how  it  may 
be  kept  sweet. 

Wo  all  know  that  acids  destroy  or  nutralize  the  effects  of 
alkalies,  (such  as  soda,  potash,  lime,  &c)  As  before  stated, 
when  the  milk  is  now,  there  is  some  free  soda  in  it,  but  when 
some  acid  is  formed  from  the  milk  sugar,  this  acid  neutralizes 
the  soda,  and  the  water  without  the  soda  cannot  dissolve  the 
caseine,  but  it  separates  into  a  mass  of  curd.  More  sugar 
turns  to  more  acid,  and  in  time  the  whole  becomes  quite 
sour.  N'ow  there  are  two  ways  of  preventing  this  souring. 
The  first  is, 

Keep  the  air  away  from  the  mine  as  much  aa  jiossihle.  We 
cannot  very  well  keep  the  milk  covered  air-tight,  but  the  oil 
or  cream  which  rises  to  the  top  formes  a  verv  eood  cover  if 
it  ishept  vnhrohen.  If,  then,  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  milk 
some  length  of  time,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  still, 
and  preserve  the  cream  undisturbed.  Those  who  get  milk 
but  once  a  day  should  divide  it  into  several  portions,  each 
portion  to  be  kept  undisturbed  till  it  is  wanted  for  use.  The 
second  method  is. 

Put  into  neiv  milk  a  little  extra  soda  to  neutralize  the  acid 
CM  fast  as  it  is  formed.  A  bit  of  soda,  say  the  bulk  of  a  mar- 
rowfat pea  to  a  quant  of  milk,  will  not  injure  its  taste  or  qual- 
ity, while  it  will  often  keep  it  sweet  for  a  day  or  more  longer 
than  without  it.  We  have  often  taken  milk  already  begin- 
ing  to  souT  and  curdle,  and  by  stirring  in  well  a  little  soda, 
and  rendered  the  milk  as  sweet  and  good  as  when  first  drawn 
from  the  cow.  We  know  that  sweetened  water  will  turn  more 
rapidly  to  vinegar,  (acetic  acid)  if  it  is  kept  warm.  Just  so 
the  sug.ar  of  milk  turns  to  acid  (lactic)  sooner  if  kept  warm, 
and  on  this  acount  the  cooler  milk  is  kept,  the  longer  it  will 
remain  sweet. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  heavy  thunder-storm  will  often  ren- 
der milk  speedily  sour.  This  ni'ay  be  effected  in  two  ways : 
the  agitation  of  a  thunder  clap  may  introduce  more  air  into 
the  milk,  and  the  great  amount  electricity  passing  through 
the  milk  may  hasten  the  change  of  the  sugar  to  acid.     We 


have  heard  suggested,  with  how  much  truth  we  cannot  say, 
though  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  statement,  that  milk 
is  less  likely  to  bo  effected  by  thunder  if  it  is  kept  in  glazed 
earthenware  instead  of  metal  vessels  like  tin  pans;  and  also 
that  it  will,  at  such  time,  keep  better  if  the  vessels  are  placed 
upon  dry  wooden  benches  or  shelves  away  from  the  walls, 
than  if  set  upon  the  bottom  of  the  coller  or  milk-room.  The 
reason  assigned  is,  that  the  dry  bench  or  shelves  act  as  non- 
conductors, and  prevent  electricity  from  going  through  tho 
milk  in  its  passage  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  care  of  milk  however,  is 
to  leave  it  undisturbed — not  even  moving  the  vessel,  or  agi- 
tation the  surface  from  the  time  the  milk  is  strained,  till  it 
is  all  required  for  use. 

The  shallower  milk  vessels  are  made,  the  greater  will  be 
the  yield  of  cream,  as  it  will  the  more  readily  rise  to  the  top. 
— American  Agrivitlturist. 

— «•» 

Splendid  Floral  Specimen. 
There  is  now  in  full  bloom,  in  the  Liverpool  (England) 
Botanic  Garden;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Wistariasinen- 
six,  which  coveres  a  space  of  wall  amounting  to  nearly  nine 
hundred  square  feet.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  six 
thousand  racemes  or  bundles  of  flowers  on  it,  each  bunch 
bearing  on  an  average  about  fifty-five  flowers,  so  that  it  bears 
on  the  whole  about  S.'OjOOO  individual  flowers,  which  yield 
a  most  grateful  perfume. 

-^ ■ — ■ ■ 

Hints  About  Avoiding  Fires. 

Very  many  large  fires,  as  well  as  many  severe  bums,  may 
be  avoided  by  understanding  that  air  ie  necessary  to  produce 
combustion,  and  that  the  exclusion  ot  air  is  as  effectual  as  an 
application  of  water.  Indeed,  in  extinguishing  fire,  water 
chiefly  acts  by  shutting  out  air,  and  any  other  means  of  shut- 
ting out  the  air  is  just  as  effectual.  We  have  show„  .msxfe- 
quently  in  lectures  on  heat,  by  pouring  upon  the  table  a 
quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  when 
set  on  fire  so  as  to  produce  a  large  flame,  we  have  instantly 
extinguished  it,  by  quickly  spreading  over  it  a  silk  handker- 
chief or  piece  of  jjaper,  which  for  the  instant  shut  out  tho 
air. 

A  week  or  two  since,  a  young  lady  in  Danbury,  Ct.,  upset 
a  camphene  lamp,  the  contents  of  which  spread  over  her 
dress  and  enveloped  her  in  flames,  but  she  seized  a  blanket 
from  a  bed,  and  immediately  wrappied  it  close  around  her,  and 
thus  smothered  the  fire,  (shut  outthe  air.)  and  escaped  with- 
out injury.  Five  years  since,  we  were  transferring  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  two  gallons  of  mixed  sulphuric  ether  and 
chloroform,  both  very  inflamablo  substances,  whichburnt  with 
a  great  flame — when  a  person  in  the  room,  carelessly  brought 
a  lighted  lamp  near,  and  set  the  whole  on  fire.  AVe  instantly 
snatched  a  table-spread  from  the  table  near  by,  and  with 
it  covered  the  flame  and  extinp-nished  it.  AVe  sacrificed  the 
dishes  and  food  upon  the  table,  but  saved  the  house,  perhaps 
the  block  of  buildings,  and  perhaps  our  lives,  as  a  moment's 
delay  would  have  enveloped  the  whole  room  in  flames. 

Two  )'e;n's  since  ;  "ervant  girl,  contrary  to  oft-rt^j  ■■liodand 
positive  directions,  undertook  to  fill  a  fluid  lamp  while  burn- 
ing, and,  as  was  certain  to  be  the  case,  the  can  of  liquid  took 
fire,  (not  "exploded,'")  and  was  droped  upon  the  floor,setting 
her  under  garments  on  fire.  She  ran  for  the  door,  but  an- 
other domestic  happened  to  catch  hold  of  her  outer  clothes  in 
such  a  way  as  to  draw  them  closely  around  her,  and  thus  un- 
wittingly smothered  tho  flame,  while  a  member  of  the  family 
extinguished  the  burning  lamp,  can,  and  fluid  from  tho  floor 
by  spreading  an  ironing  cloth  over  it. 

Some  dozen  years  since,  one  of  the  boys  on  our  farm,  was 
at  work  in  the  horse  and  carriage  barn  before  light,  one  win- 
ter inorning.  When  called  to  breakfast  he  left  the  lantern 
where  it  was  knocked  down  by  one  of  the  horses,  and  a  large 
mass  of  straw  for  bedding  was  set  on  fire.  When  discoverd, 
tho  whole  mass— four  or  five  feet  in  diameter — was  in  flame 
that  nearly  reached  to  the  hay  hanging  down  from  a  mow 
above,  containing  several  ton-s.  In  this  case,  a  horse  blanket 
was  at  once  thrown  upon  the  centre  of  the  flame,  and  others 
quickly  added,  and  the  fire  extinguished  without  damage,  al- 
though large  volumes  of  smoke  poured  forth  from  the  doors 
and  other  openings,  and  almost  j)revented  any  one  from 
entering. 

".We  have  known  of  instances  of  rooms  being  found  on  fire, 
where  hy  closing  them  up,  the  fire  has  been  confined,  and 
kept  it  in  a  smothered  state  until  sufficient  help  with  abun- 
dance of  w.ater  could  be  produced  to  at  once  extinguish  the 
flames.  In  a  great  number  of  instances,  extensive  conflagra- 
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tions  could  have  been  avoided,  had  the  fire  been  kept  where 
it  originated  till  efficient  aid  arrived.  This  could  have  been 
done  by  simply  closing  up  doors  and  windows,  instead  of' 
throwing  them  all  wide  open,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

We  have  thus  given  a  few  instances,  and  we  might  add 
many  others,  where  serions  injury  has  been  averted  by  apply- 
ing a  similar  preventive,  that  of  shutting  out  the  free  access 
of  air,  which  is  necessary  to  feed  the  flame.  Let  every  per- 
son tix  it  in  their  miuds,  and  in  the  minds  of  every  member 
of  their  families,  old  and  young,  that,  that  other  means  than 
■water  may  be  used  to  smother  tire.  Do  not  teach  this  by 
precept  only,  for  in  the  excitemeut  of  a  fire  mere  precepts 
will  be  forgotten,  but  let  a  few  experiments  be  made  before 
the  family  to  illustrate  the  princiijle. 

For  example,  pour  upon  the  hearth — or  better  upon  a  flat 
stone  or  board  out  of  doors — a  quantity  of  alcohol,  turpen- 
tine, burning  fluid,  oil,  ether,  or  other  inflammable  substances, 
Bet  it  on  tiro,  und  then  extinguish  it  by  spreading  a  cloth 
quickly  over  it.  Re-light  it  and  extinguish  it  with  a  iiews- 
paper,  and  repeat  the  experiment  with  a  handkerchief,  an 
apron,  a  cloak,  a  dress,  a  table-cloth,  bed-quilt,  ic. 

The  experiment  may  bo  varied  by  smearing  an  upright 
block,  barrel,  or  post  with  oil,  alcohol,  or  otherwise,  and 
when  on  fire,  extinguish  it  with  a  cloth  or  old  garment. 

Some  simple  experiments  like  these  are  always  interest- 
ing: they  develop  thought,  and  prepare  one  fcr  acting  coolly 
and  effectually  in  an  emergency.      They  are  drilling  and 

manoeuvering  soldiers  to  a  battle. — Amer.  Ayricidturist. 
<^ 

Hints  to  the  Farmer. 
Keep  your  enclosures  in  good  repair.  If  a  post  or  a  stake 
rots  supply  its  place  wiih  another  before  it  falls  and  intro- 
duces your  own  or  neighbor's  cattle  into  your  corn  or  wheat 
field.  Stone  walls  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  enelosers, 
where  one  has  the  materials  for  erecting  them,  or  where  they 
can  be  obtained  within  any  reasonable  distance,  walls  are 
cheaper  than  any  other  fence  that  can  bo  constructed.  A 
iarm  surrounded  with  good  wall,  may  be  regarded  as  en- 
closed for  all  time;  the  materials,  although  the  walls  may  fall, 
or  be  thrown  down,  never  decay.  Next  to  walls,  we  may 
mention  stump  fence  as  the  most  valuable  species  of  field 
enclosure.  Properly  constructed,  on  land  that  does  not 
"heave,"  they  endure  for  generations,  and  ordinarily  subject 
the  farmer  to  but  litte  expense  for  repairs.  Hedges  of  thorn 
are  also  valuable,  and  produce  a  most  beautiful  effect  upon 
a  landscape.  They  are  also  very  durable  and  efficient. 
••> 

The  Ox  that  Wouldn't  Stay  Killed. 
A  farmer  drove  a  fat  ox  to  market,  expecting  the  animal 
when  killed  would  yield  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of 
beef.  He  sold  the  ox  ;  the  buyer  drove  him  off,  and  at  night 
came  back,  representing  that  the  animal  had  been  slaughtered 
and  offered  to  settle  for  him,  but  showing  an  account  of  his 
weight  that  fell  short  of  the  expectation  of  the  farmer,  who 
insisted  on  seeing  the  beef,  and  after  weighing  it  with  the 
tallow,  he  was  forced  to  go  home,  though  not  half  satisfied, 
with  the  I'l'iuey  in  hir:  pocket,  louring  the  lughi  after  his  re- 
turn, the  dead  ox  came  back  to  his  yard  alive  and  well,  hav- 
ing broken  out  of  the  butcher's  enclosure;  and  the  next  day 
the  farmer  drove  the  same  ox  back  to  town,  and  ofl'ered  to 
sell  him  to  the  same  butcher,  who  having  missed  the  animal, 
eyed  the  new  comer  rather  suspiciously,  and  concluding  that 
he  it  was  that  had  been  sold,  bought  the  ox  at  a  lumping 
price,  and  paid  for  him  this  time. 

.— — 4«> 

Transportation  of  Cattle  on  Eailroads. 

A  promise  sometime  ago,  and  your  further  lato  request 
that  I  would  give  some  of  my  experience  and  observation 
relating  to  the  injury  done  to  beef  cattle  in  driving  and 
transporting  by  water  or  on  railroads  for  the  New  York 
market,  is  my  apology  for  this  article.  If  any  thing  I  can 
sayoja  this  subject  and  those  relating  to  it,  in  my  plain  waj', 
will  bo  of  any  practical  benefit,  it  will  be  at  your  disposal. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  State  of  New-York  with  Connecticut 
almost  wholly  supplied  our  city  with  neat  cattle  about  three 
parts  of  the  year,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  made  up  the 
other  part,  which  was  principly^hrough  the  summer  season. 
But  the  rapid  increase  of  popmation  or  consumers  in  our 
great  and  growing  city,  has  greatly  exceded  the  productions 
of  the  graziers  of  both  New-York  and  Connecticut;  in  fact  few- 
er cattle  are  now  raised  and  graized  than  were  at  that  period. 
I  need  but  refer  you  to  Dutchess  County.  The  number  now 
sent  from  there  (and  for  seVeral  years  past)  to  our  citj-,  is  less 
than  one-half!  The  farmers  and  graziers  that  formerly  fatt<;d 


from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cattle,  now  turn  off  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen, and  their  extra  land  is  more  profitably  employed  for 
grain  and  other  purposes.  I  may  say  that  this  is  pretty 
nearly  so  throughout  the  State  of  New-York  and  Connecticut, 
we  have  had  to  depend  on  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Arkansas.  Al- 
though we  still  have  enough  weekly  to  supply  the  demand 
of  our  market  which  is  at  present  about  oUUO  head,  yet  the 
fact  is,  the  coiieumers  are  growing  faster  than  the  producers, 
and  if  our  railroads  should  have  another  destruction  or  stop- 
page, as  they  had  some  few  weeks  ago,  and  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  New-Y'orkers  would  be  for  a  while 
be  in  a  state  of  starvatiom  for  "  fresk  beef."  Fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years  ago,  driving  ca<!»lc  on  foot  was  the  principal  mode  of 
getting  them  here.  They  were  started — say  from  Illinois — - 
with  about  100  in  a  drove,  and  about  the  time  when  they 
could  feed  on  grass  on  their  way,  at  a  very  slow  rate,  say 
eight  miles  per  day,  and  so  eontined  for  sometimes  10  to  12 
weeks  before  they  would  arrive  here,  at  a  cost  of  from  5  to  S 
dollars  per  head.  Sometimes  through  improper  driving  or 
care,  they  arivcd  in  very  bad  condition  ;  losing  in  flesh,  and 
fat,  espeecially  from  the  inside,  and  lessoning  the  value  of  the 
beast  10  to  15  dollars.  The  flesh,  by  this  improper  driv- 
ing, would  be  dry,  hard,  tough  and  tasteless — in  fact  cdl 
driven  unimah  from  any  great  distance  will  be  so,  more  or 
loss — but  the  flesh  from  the  same  fat  animal,  taken  directly 
from  the  "  barn-yard,"  will  bo  juicy,  well  flavored,  and  ten- 
der. I  might  compare  them  to  a  horse  that  is  kept  tied  up 
without  work  and  well  fed ;  his  flesh  will  bo  soft,  fat  and 
tender,  but  use  and  work  him  hard,  the  juices  and  soft  fat  will 
sweat  out  of  him,  and  after  a  while  leave  him  with  a  firm, 
dry,  hard,  and  a  tough  flesh,  capable  of  wear  and  long  endu- 
rance. 

But  the  driving  has  been  very  much  improved  upon;  more 
care,  attention,  and  strong  feeding  (with  grains)  have 
been  introduced,  with  great  advantage  both  to  the  drover  and 
butoher. 

The  transportation  of  cattle  by  water  and  on  the  railroad  is 
certainly  the  best  and  cheapest  plan,  provided  suitable  ar- 
rangements and  careful  handling  can  be  given,  but  often  you 
will  see  among  some  of  the  droves,  several  that  look  as  if 
they  had  been  scalded,  burned,  and  bruised.  Sometimes  in 
driving  them  on  board  a  steamer,  trey  get  roughly  handled, 
and  are  placed  too  near  the  boiler  or  furnace;  and  in  put- 
ting them  on  a  rail-car,  they  are  crowded  and  cramped  togeth- 
er, without  being  tied  by  the  head,  from  1-4  to  16  animals  on 
a  car;  and  the  result,  is  that  the  sudden  start  of  the  "iron 
horse"  throws  some  of  them  down,  or  against  one  another, 
and  again  after  delay,  (audit  is  sometimes  pays), the  ani- 
mals living  without  nourishment,  are  hungrj',  thirsty,  and 
weak;  not  able  to  stand  so  long  a  time,  they  get  down,  and 
are  trampled  upon  by  one  another,  and  by  the  time  they  get 
to  our  market,  are  in  bruised  and  miserable  condition.  I 
have  seen  many  of  them  in  this  bruised,  scalded,  burnt, 
sickly,  and  feverish  condition,  with  swollen  rumps,  hips, 
ribs,  and  shoulders,  others  with  burnt  sides,  buttocks,  heads, 
and  running  sor'  .'.  Certainly  no  animal  in  this  e-ndition 
could  be  otherwisu  than  feverish  and  sickly;  and  of  euurse 
not  proper  nor  wholesome  food;  but  they  are  all  sold  to  some 
iody,  and  at  some  price.  But  of  late  our  drovers  have 
given  more  attention  and  care  to  this  subject,  as  many  of 
our  best  butchers  will  not  knowingly  buy  from  those  who 
have  these  injured  cattle.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been 
caught  sometimes  with  these  cattle  and  with  loss,  the  injuries 
not  being  alwaj's  preceptible  when  living. 

This  carrying  system  should  be  improved  npon.  The 
ears  should  have  "moveable  stalls,"  and  the  cattle  bo  tied 
head  to  the  front,  where  they  can  be  fed,  out  of  moveable 
racks,  and  watered  by  running  a  trough  in  front  of  them  at 
the  watering  placets,  and  careful  men   to  take  charge  of  them. 

This  all  will  cost  money,  but  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  animals,  on  their  arrival  in  our  market,  will  well  pay  the 
extra  expense,  and  give  pleasure,  health,  and  more  satis/ac- 
tion to  the  consumer.  TuoJfAS,  F.  Devoe. 

Butcher,  Kos.  7  <fc  8  Jefferson  Market. 

New-York,  May  16, 1854. 


Scattered  all  over  the  pasture  field  arc  small  heaps  of  cattle 
droppings,  which  should  be  left  to  spoil  the  ground  they  cover. 
Fix  out  the  boys  with  a  small  be-ctle  or  long-hnndled  mallet,  and 
send  them  into  the  pastures,  and  they  will  have  fine  sport  in 
knocking  to  pieces  and  Ecattering  about  these  cow  heaps. — 
Maine  Farmer. 
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False  Coloring  of  Cheese  and  Cider. 
I  have  not  observed  that  this  suhjeethas  even  been  noticed 
in  the  Agricultural  QaZfttc,  and  yet  it  is  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration to  the  agricultural  mind,  and  not  less  so  of  gastro- 
nomic intelligence.  Can  any  of  your  dairy  correspondents 
prove  that  coloring  matter  is  beneficial  to  cheese;  that  this 
improvement  in  quality  is  equal  to  the  expense  and  trouble  ? 
Does  it  either  hasten  or  retard  the  ripening  process  of  cheese  ? 
Does  it  allow  cheese  to  be  kept  longer?  From  the  few  in- 
quiries I  have  made  in  a  dairy  county,  I  have  found  that 
those  most  agate,  in  cheese-making  give  an  exactly  contra- 
ry opinion.  Thej'  say  that  giving  this  color  occasions  consid- 
erable expense  and  trouble  ;  they  excuse  themselves  by  say- 
ing that  the  factors  would  not  buy  their  cheese  without  it  ; 
and  I  suppose  that  the  factors  would  say  that  the  retail  dea- 
lers would  not  look  at  it ;  and  these  latter  that  their  cus- 
tomers would  not  eat  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
consumer  and  retail  dealer  are  the  most  answerable  for  the 
falsehood;  for  a  lie  it  is,  if  benetical  or  not,  as  long  as  the 
purchaser  is  allowed  to  believe  that  color  is  a  sign  of  richness. 
It  onljf  amounts  to  culpable  ignorance  in  the  consumer,  while 
the  dealer  shores  up  this  ignorance  by  lies ;  and  the  cheese- 
maker  cannot  entirely  escape  a  charge  of  countenancing, 
through  self-interest,  a  cowardly  device.  On  the  part  of 
consumers,  I  affirm  my  own  positive  opinion  that  uncolored 
cheese  is  by  far  preferable;  pale  cheese  ripens  better,  and  is 
ofa  better  flavor  than  colored.  In  these  days  of  reform,  when 
all  falsities  are  scouted,  why  should  this  one  linger,  as  an  ac- 
tive lie,  in  the  land  of  truth?  Let  the  motto  "trust  not  to 
false  appearances"  descend  to  every  day  life  and  practice, 
and  be  engraved  on  uncolored  cheese,  and  may  the  color  of 
shame  be  permanently  fixed  in  the  faces  of  those  who  use 
such  uncolorable  artifices.  Are  cheeses  to  be  looked  at  or 
eaten?  If  I  am  told  that  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  eating 
a  rich  cheese,  I  would  rather  judge  of  it  by  my  palate  than 
my  eyes.  This  reasoning,  perhaps  may  not  seem  quite  so 
conclusive  as  regards  cider,  for  Apples  certainly  have  often  a 
considerable  color,  hut  their  juice  has  not  the  same,  or  if  so, 
not  enough  to  give  a  deep  tint  to  the  eider.  I  have  never 
seen  the  best  natural  cider  of  a  dark  color,  certain  it  is,  that 
coloring  is  very  extensively  used  ;  and  what  is  used  would 
be  very  dificult  of  discover}-,  for  it  is  a  less  delicate  opera- 
tion with  cider  than  with  cheese  ;  the  digestion  of  the  former 
is  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature  ;  after  a  short  internal 
disturbance  it  settles,  and  is  corked  submissively  down  till 
used,  and  we  will  not  trace  its  consoquenses  further.  In  col- 
oring cheese  a  kind  of  vegetable  paste,  said  to  be  imported 
from  Spain,  is,  I  believe,  universaly  used ;  but  in  cider, 
though  the  color  may  be  often  a  vegetable  dry  and  harmless, 
yet  I  should  much  doubt  whether  it  be  not  often  too  min- 
eral and  unwholesome.  Let  the  Lancet  decide.  Are  we 
just  then  in  blaming  the  Chinese,  whom  we  are  prepared  to 
suspect  of  coloring  their  teas,  while  our  own  honest  trades- 
men do  the  same  in  a  homo  production  ?  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  a  confutation  of  these  allegations  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  resolved  (for  it  may  be  an 
erroneous  idea)  that  all  consumers  of  rich  (looking)  cheese, 
and  strong  bodied  cider,  are  not,  so  far  forth,  fools;  and  the 
sellers  of  the  same  extent,  knaves. — /.  C.  Leyhart,  Lapstew, 
in  Agricultdrul  Gazette. 


Don't  Eat  Horse-Radish  too  Freely. 

It  is  almost  hazardous  to  s.ay  anything  againsta  condiment 
so  universally  used  and  relished  as  that,  but  a  word  of  caution 
is  needed.  Horse-radish  is  highly  stimulating  and  exploring 
to  the  stomach,  and  this  effect  is  almost  always  followed  by 
lassitude  and  weakness.  We  have  met  with  several  cases, 
where  persons  have  ignorantly  used  this  root  so  freely  as  to 
be  scarcely  able  to  labor  at  all. 

Where  it  is  needed  as  a  medicine  small  quantity  of  horse- 
radish is  doubtless  beneficial.  But  wo  are  quite  sure,  from 
considerable  observation  of  its  effects  upon  ourselves  and 
others,  that  any  person  using  a  spoonful  or  more  at  a  meal, 
■will  suffer  in  consequence,  although  the  cause  of  this  suffer- 
ing may  not  be  perceived,  since  it  produces  a  stimulating 
effect  for  the  first  hour  or  two  after  eating  it. — Am,  Agri- 
culturist. 


McCormick's  Reaper  — Important  Legal  Decision. 

We  understand  that  in  the  ease  of  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
m.  William  H.  Seymour  and  Dayton  S.  Morgan,  (the  Reap- 
ing Machine  case,)  which  was  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Nothern  District  of  New- York,  at 


I  this  city,  in  October,  1851,  and  in  which  the  plaintifi' obtain- 
ed a  verdict  of  over  $17,  000,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  on  a  writ  of  error,  reversed  the  judgement,  by 
a  vote  of  3  to  4,  and  decided,  1st:  That  where  a  patent  is  for 
a  p.irt  of  a  machine  being  public  property,  the  patentee  is 
entitled  to  recover  damages  only  for  the  value  of  that  part, 
and  not  for  the  value  of  the  entire  machine  embracing  that 
part;  and  2d:  That  where  a  defendant  infringes  a  patent 
by  making  and  gelling  the  pretended  thing,  the  jyatentee  is 
entitled  to  recover  as  damages,  not  the  profits  of  manufactur- 
ing the  patented  thing,  but  only  the  patent  fee  for  it. — Albany 
Journal. 


Strawberries  in  Cincinnati  Market. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Strawberry,  and  the  quantity 
sold  in  the  Cincinnati  market,  for  the  year  1846. 


May  19  th 

10  bi 

shels. 

June    1st 

100  bushels 

20th 

20 

2d 

300 

21st 

20 

3d 

300 

22d 

25 

4th 

300 

23d 

65 

6th 

300 

25  th 

20 

6th 

350 

26th 

250 

8th 

100 

27th 

200 

9th 

350 

28th 

200 

10th 

301 

29th 

250 

11th 

250 

30th 

300 

12th 

150 

Total,  for  22  days,        4,150  bushels. 
D.  K.  Cady,  Chairman. 


Garget. 

The  best  remedy  for  garget  is,  to  let  the  calf  run  with 
the  cow  and  suck  it  as  often  as  possible.  The  next  best 
which  we  have  practised  is,  to  take  roots  of  the  bitter-stveet 
— which  is  common  in  all  our  forests — cut  them  up  fine,  and 
steep  them  in  hot  water,  making  the  decoction  quite  strong. 
Pour  off  this  liquid,  then  mix  it  half  and  half  with  lard, 
rub  the  cow's  udder  and  teats  well  with  the  mixture  twice 
a  day  and  milk  her  at  least  three  times  each  day.  Cold 
water  is  very  good  as  applied  by  our  correspondent,  so  is  rub- 
bing the  udder  with  milk  fresh  drawn  from  the  cow.  But 
the  bunting  and  frequent  suckling  of  the  calf  is  best  of  all. 
The  cow  should  bo  turned  into  pasture,  if  not  already  there, 
and  be  allowed  no  other  food  than  the  young,  tender  grass, 
so  long  as  the  caking  continues. — Am  Ag. 

•«» 

A  Rival  to  Hemp. 

The  East  India  Company  have  forwarded  to  the  Manches- 
ter (Eng.)  Commercial  Association  some  samples  of  certain 
fibrous  grasses,  said  to  grow  in  Assam  and  other  districts  of 
India.  One  of  these  samples  is  identical  with  the  fibric 
known  as  China  grass,  and  has  been  valued  by  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall of  Leeds,  at  £48  to  £50  per  ton.  Another  of  the  sam- 
ples seems  calculated  to  rival  the  Russian  hemp,  a?  in  a  re- 
cent experiment  the  former  bore  a  strain  of  345  lbs.,  while 
the  latter  could  only  sustain  160  pounds. 

■»♦► — 

A  Splendid  Importation  of  Silesian  Sheep. 

Chamberlain,  Campbell  k  Ladd,  importers  of  Silesian 
sheep,  received  per  steamer  Washington  sixty  ewes  and 
thirteen  bucks. 

We  can  now  congratulate  this  firm  on  its  present  efiBcient 
organization.  While  the  former  partners  will  give  it  char- 
acter in  the  east,  western  wool  growers  will  recognize  in  the 
name  of  Wm.  II.  Ladd  a  sure  guarantee  that  the  stock  they 
import  is  not  only  of  the  first  class  of  its  kind,  but  that  the 
description  of  sheep  must  possess  intrinsic  exellenco  of  the 
highest  order.  We  understand  somethirty  of  these  sheep  will 
pass  through  our  city  in  the  course  ofa  week  or  ten  days  on 
their  way  to  Wm.  H.  Laud's  farm.  We  shall  try  to  see 
them  and  give  our  readers  the  result  of  our  observation. — 
Ohio  Farmer,    ClerelancL 

••» . 

The  Wire  Worm  Again. 

C.  P.  Kimball,  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  says,  "The  garden 
of  one  of  my  neighbors  was  very  much  infested  with  wire 
worms.  He  happened  to  open  a  corn  cob  that  had  been  in 
the  ground,  and  found  a  uumber  in  the  pith  of  the  cob. 
He  took  the  hint,  and  stuck  two  or  three  half  cobs  around 
each  hill  of  corn,  leaving  one  end  visible  above  ground.  In 
a  few  days  he  found  from  one  to  eight  in  each  cob." 
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For  the  Faiin  Journal. 

Sweet  Scented  Vernal  Grass. 

As  a  question  has  been  raised  among  agricultural  wri- 
ters, whether  the  excellent  flavor  of  Philadelphia  butter 
is  owing  to  the  cows  having  fed  on  sweet-scented  vernal 
grass  [Anthoxanthum  odoratum),  and  inasmuch  as  the 
matter  in  dispute  can  only  be  satisfactorily  settled  by 
careful  experiment,  I  would  respectfully  propose  that 
one,  two,  or  three,  of  our  intelligent  young  farmers 
should  take  measures  next  spring  to  test  the  question 
conclusively.  It  is  an  interesting  one,  especially  to  oui' 
dairymen ;  and  the  exact  truth  ought  to  be  ascertained, 
and  made  to  supercede  vague  speculation  and  guess 
work.  I  would  therefore  suggest,  that  when  the  proper 
season  arrives  the  butter  from  a  healthy  milk  cow,  which 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  feed  on  vernal  grass,  be  tasted 
by  connoisseurs  and  its  flavor  carefully  noted  ;  that  the 
cow  be  then  put  into  a  clean,  wholesome  stable,  or  yard, 
and  fed  exclusively  and  judiciously  on  fresh  cut  vernal 
grass  for  a  week  or  two,  or  until  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  source  of  her  milk ;  then,  of  this  pure 
vernal  grass  milk  and  cream,  let  there  be  another  churn- 
ing, and  let  the  butter  be  tasted  by  the  same  judges,  and 
the  result  made  known.  Such  an  experiment,  I  think, 
would  satisfy  every  one  ;  and  any  clever  young  farmer, 
who  has  the  vernal  grass  in  sufficient  quantity  on  his 
land,  could  try  it  without  much  trouble.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  well  worth  knowing,  more  especially  if 
the  eS'ect  of  the  grass  be  as  alleged ;  and  I  trust  we 
have  many  young  farmers  in  Chester  and  Delaware, 
where  the  fine  flavored  butter  is  made,  who  would  cheer- 
fully take  the  requisite  measures  to  settle  the  question. 
The  experiment  proposed  can  scarcely  be  afi"ected  in  any 
way  by  any  prejudice,  theoretic  notion,  or  preconceived 
opinion,  otherwise  I  should  hesitate  to  mention,  now,  my 
own  recent  observations;  for  I  have  no  desire  to  believe, 
or  have  others  to  believe,  any  thing  but  the  truth.  I 
may  add,  however,  that  I  have  long  thought  and  re- 
marked, that  the  vernal  grass  was  not  a  favorite  pasture 
with  cattle  ;  and  I  have  this  season  particularly  noticed 
some  of  the  pastui-c  groimds  in  this  vicinity,  where  the 
stock  had  eaten  the  meadow  grasses  (Poas)  close,  and  left 
numerous  patches  of  the  vernal  grass  [Anthoxanthum) 
untouched.  Others  have  made  the  same  remark.  Still, 
that  does  not  quite  determine  the  question  concerning 
our  good  butter,  and  I  shall  be  curious  to  have  that  set- 
tled. With  respect  to  the  "fine  aftermath  and  rich  au- 
tumnal pasturage,"  spoken  of  as  furnished  by  the  vernal 
grass,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  not  particularly  ob- 


served it ;  but,  judging  from  the  short,  and  compara- 
tively scanty,  radical  foliage  of  this  Anthoxanthum,  I 
should  expect  the  '^aftermath"  to  be  much  inferior,  in 
quantity  at  least,  to  that  of  the  Poa  pratensis  Any  ob- 
serving farmer,  however,  may  readily  determine  its 
character  for  himself,  if  he  will  watch  the  condition  of 
the  vernal  grass  during  the  ensuing  autumn ;  and  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  learn 
the  result  of  such  observations.  W.  D. 


For  the  Fann  Journal. 

State  Exhibitions  and  Premiums. 

In  1851  there  were  sixteen  premiums  ofi'ered  for  one 
breed  of  cattle  (Durhams),  amounting  to  $97  ;  the  same 
year  there  were  five  ofi'ered  for  one  breed  of  sheep 
(South  Downs),  amounting  to  $32.  (I  only  allude  to 
breeding  stock  in  every  instance.) 

In  1852  there  were  sixteen  premiums  for  the  former, 
amounting  to  $110;  and  six  for  the  latter,  amounting  to 
$28 :  here  was  an  advance  of  $13  on  cattle,  and  a  re- 
duction of  $4  on  sheep,  which  induced  me  to  give  my 
opinion  of  such  matters  in  the  sixth  number  of  the  sec- 
ond Volume  of  this  Journal.  I  neither  attended  the  ex- 
hibition nor  sent  any  stock  to  it.  Last  year  I  was  in- 
duced to  attend  at  Pittsburgh,  in  hopes  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  my  Downs  would  compare 
with  some  fine  ones  lately  imported  and  taken  west,  but 
I  saw  none  there  superior  to  my  own.  The  number  of 
premiums  there  was  sixteen  for  Durhams,  amoimting  to 
$162,  and  for  South  Downs  there  were  six,  amounting 
to  $48 ;  the  first  three  I  took  and  one  of  the  second, 
which  left  but  two  second  ones  for  the  other  competitors 
to  contend  for. 

Now  why,  I  would  ask,  is  it  that  those  who  have  the 
fixing  of  premiums  should  hold  out  so  much  greater  in- 
ducements to  the  breeders  of  cattle  than  of  sheep  ?  Do 
they  believe  that  first  rate  mutton  is  inferior  to  first  rate 
beef  ?  If  so  there  is  the  more  need  to  improve  it.  Now 
I  believe  it  is  really  better,  and  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  consumers  to  encourage  the  production  of  it 
rather  than  of  beef.  Our  markets  are  already  well  sup- 
plied with  good  beef,  but  who  can  say  in  truth  they  are 
well  supplied  with  good  mutton  ?  Does  not  our  Penn- 
sylvania hills  and  mountains  present  as  fine  sheep  walks 
as  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  such  as  never  can 
be  so  well  applied  to  any  other  purpose  as  to  the  rearing 
of  sheep  ?  I  would,  therefore,  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  committee  who  have  the  fixing  of  premiums, 
if  they  do  really  think  that  mutton  is  inferior  to  beef, 
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that  they  would  at  least  increase  the  number  of  premi- 
ums, and  say  for  the  best  buck  of  any  age,  secon*  best 
do  ;  best  two  year  old,  second  best  do  ;  best  yeai-ling, 
second  best  do ;  best  buck  lamb,  second  best  do ;  and 
continue  the  same  number  with  the  ewes  and  ewe  lambs, 
which  would  still  be  eight  less  for  Downs  than  for  Dur- 
hams ;  so  that  if  the  premium  for  a  good  buck  is  only 
half  that  of  a  good  bull,  we  may  have  more  of  them ; 
besides,  if  I  should  ever  be  induced  to  show  my  Downs 
at  another  State  exhibition,  I  should  (as  I  told  the 
judges  of  Downs  at  Pittsburgh)  have  no  wish  to  carry  off 
all  the  premiums. 

At  our  next  exhibition  the  premiums  for  Durhams 
number  twenty-four  (four  more  than  last  year),  which 
amount  to  $190;  while  the  number  for  South  Downs  are 
but  six,  amounting  to  $48.  Now  it  is  my  decided  judg- 
ment that  it  would  be  much  better  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  premiums  in  other  departments ;  the  more  prizes 
and  fewer  blanks,  the  greater  inducement  that  will  be  to 
both  farmers  and  mechanics  to  assist  in  making  a  good 
display,  and  as  they  make  the  show  (that  makes  the  cash 
shoiv)  I  believe  many  more  of  them  ought  to  be  recom- 
pensed. 

What  interest  can  many  feel  in  the  proposed  project 
of  the  Society  purchasing  land  and  establishiag  a  high 
school,  where  young  men  are  to  be  taught  the  trade  of 
farming,  probably  after  they  have  learned  the  trade  of 
living  without  laboring  ?  I  would  not  have  it  thought 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  Society  purchasing  a  moderate 
sized  farm  near  some  town  or  city,  where  all  the  profes- 
sional aid  necessary  might  be  obtained  at  a  remunerating 
or  ample  salary.  Place  a  good  farmer  on  it,  and  if  they 
should  produce  any  thing  very  beneficial  our  practical 
men  will  not  be  slow  to  profit  by  it  and  communicate  it 
to  others,  without  expending  a  large  amount  of  capital 
in  a  farm  and  fixtures  in  which  the  majority  are  not 
likely  to  feel  much  interest.  These  exhibitions  are  the 
product  of  labor,  and  if  the  funds  derived  therefrom  are 
not  distributed  or  applied  in  such  manner  as  to  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  exhibitors,  my  impression  is  that 
they  will  soon  dwindle  into  insignificance.  The  novelty 
may  attract  for  a  while,  but  the  laboring  community  sel- 
dom relish  that  long. 

And  now,  after  having  this  much  exposed  myself,  I 
feel  disposed  to  add  a  little  on  the  subject  of  selecting 
judges,  as  I  have  feared  that  it  is  seldom  thought 
to  be  a  matter  of  as  much  importance  as  it  should 
be.  The  first  requisite  I  conceive  to  be  a  qualifica- 
tion to  judge  of  the  true  merits  of  the  animals  or  ar- 
ticles examined,  and  the  next  is  to  be  just  as  impartial, 
conscientious  and  upright  as  though  he  were  under  an 
affirmation  to  try  a  man  for  theft ;  and  my  belief  is,  if 
he  does  not  thus  act,  and  is  through  fear,  favor  or  aflTec- 
tion,  induced  to  make  an  unjust  decision,  he  is,  in  truth, 
a  robber.  The  late  Thomas  Pjates,  whose  reputation  as 
a  breeder  of  Durham  cattle  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  breeder  in  England,  told  me 
that  he  had  not  shown  any  of  his  stock  for  several  years 
previous  to  the  first  Royal  Exhibition,  held  at  Oxford  in 
1839,  (where  he  took  all  the  first  class  prizes  that  he 
contended  for,)  because  of  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered 
through  ignorance  and  injustice  ;  and  I  feel  quite  satis- 
.  fied  (without  alluding  to  myself  in  the  remotest  manner) 


that  some  of  our  most  spirited  breeders  in  this  country 
have  avoided  the  risk  of  exposing  their  stock,  because 
of  the  frequent  occurrences  of  such  cases  in  this  coun- 
try. The  man  who  submits  to  act  as  a  judge  places 
himself  in  a  very  responsible,  thankless,  burdensome 
and  laborious  station,  if  he  is  disposed  to  perform  his 
duty  ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  ought  to  remember  there 
are  perhaps  hundreds  present  on  such  occasions  whose 
judgment  is  quite  equal  to  his  own,  and  that,  if  there  is 
any  occasion  to  do  so,  will  not  hesitate  to  judge  him  as 
well  as  that  he  is  to  judge.  I  view  the  whole  as  a  mat- 
ter of  innocent  amusement  if  rightly  conducted,  and  it 
is  cause  of  regret  that  occasion  should  be  given  to  any 
one  to  return  home  with  wounded  feelings. 

And  now,  after  assuring  both  editor  and  readers  that 
although  I  feel  quite  incompetent  to  write  for  publica- 
tion, yet,  as  it  always  afi"ords  me  satisfaction  to  see  the 
author's  name  appended,  I  shall  subscribe  mine  ;  and  I 
conceive  this  advantage  at  least  by  so  doing,  when  my 
signature  is  seen,  and  my  bungling  style  of  writing  is 
recollected,  the  reader  can  pass  on  and  look  for  some- 
thing more  interesting,  as  I  often  do  when  I  see  an  arti- 
cle without  a  signature,  or  perhaps  only  a  single  letter. 

JOSEPH  COPE. 

Highland  Home,  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  "I 
nth  of  7th  month,  1854.  / 


Hoo  Sung. 

Mr.  DARtiNGTON  : — Under  the  above  name  I  have  had 
in  cultivation,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  vegetable  which 
I  consider  worthy  of  being  generally  cultivated.  It  was 
introduced  originally  from  China,  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  in  Illinois  (Dr.  Kennicott)  I  first  re- 
ceived the  seed.  It  was  represented  to  be  a  delicious 
substitute  for  asparagus,  but  not  knowing  the  part  used 
as  such  I  have  not  until  this  season  fully  discovered  its 
value.  It  is  a  species  of  lettuce,  and  while  young  used 
in  the  same  way,  but  its  greatest  value  consists  (at  least 
such  will  be  the  opinion  of  all  lovers  of  asparagus)  in 
being  an  admirable  substitute  for  that  most  excellent 
vegetable  when  the  plants  are  shooting  up,  and  before  it 
comes  into  flower ;  the  stems  being  very  tender,  and 
when  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high,  may  be  cut  into  lengths 
and  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  asparagus.  I  will 
not  say  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  vegeta- 
ble, but  I  do  consider  it  quite  as  delicious,  and  on  the 
same  space  of  ground  where  a  dozen  dishes  of  asparagus 
can  be  cut  after  three  or  four  years  of  patient  and  high 
cultivation,  one  hmidred  may  be  cut  of  the  Hoo  Sung  in 
three  or  four  loeeks  !  I  have  a  small  patch  going  to  seed, 
which  I  will  distribute  to  any  who  wish  to  make  a  trial 
of  it,  by  letting  me  know  their  wishes.  A  pre-paid  let- 
ter with  a  stamp,  or  pre-paid  envelope  enclosed,  will  en- 
sure a  return  of  the  seed.  Yours,  &c., 

J.  B.  GARBER, 

Mountville,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  June  25,  1854. 


"Escutcheons  of  Cows." 

[A  subscriber,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  Guenon  con- 
troversy, requests  us  to  copy  the  following  article  from  the 
Boston  Cultivator:] 

"Many  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  Guenon's  system  of 
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deciding  the  qualities  of  milch  cows  by  certain  tufts  of  hair 
called  escutcheons.  The  public  announcement  of  this  theory 
was  made  in  France  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  it  has  since 
been  disseminated  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America, 
by  means  of  pamphlets,  charts,  &c.  M.  Guenon  assumed  to 
be  able  to  determine  by  these  hair-marks,  the  exact  quantity 
of  milk  a  cow  would  give  in  a  day,  or  a  year.  It  was  obvi- 
ous enough  to  people  of  common  sense,  that  whatever  foun- 
dation there  might  be  for  his  system,  no  such  precision  as 
he  laid  claim  to  could  be  maintained. 

Having  had  extensive  opportunities  for  the  application  of 
Guenon's  system,  we  are  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  following 
points : — 

1.  There  are  some  cows  in  which  the  external  marks  de- 
scribed by  Guenon  do  not  exist  at  all.  Among  these,  supe- 
rior milkers  are  not  uncommon. 

2.  The  greater  number  of  cows  have  the  so-called  es- 
cutcheons, and  among  these,  there  is,  in  general,  some  cor- 
respondence in  their  milking  qualities  with  Guenon's  rules, 
though  the  agreement  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  his  claims. 

It  results,  therefore,  that  the  system  of  Guenon  is  inade- 
quate to  form  a  proper  guide  for  the  selection  of  mUch  cows, 
because 

1.  It  cannot  comprehend  all,  and 

2.  It  is  imperfect  in  regard  to  those  to  which  it  does  ap- 
ply- 

Besides  the  objections  already  given,  there  are  others  of 
still  more  importance.  If  it  were  admitted  that  Guenon's 
system  is  correct,  it  would  evidently  be  an  unsafe  one  to  fol- 
lew,  without  other  aids,  as  it  only  proposes  to  judge  cows  by 
the  quantity  of  milk  they  yield.  Conceding  that  a  cow  may 
have  the  milking  properties  which  the  rule  would  allow,  she 
may  still  be  a  very  bad  animal  from  which  to  propagate  a 
stock.  She  may  be  large-boned,  a  great  consumer  of  food 
in  proportion  to  the  jirofit  afforded,  and  of  poor  constitution. 
A  good,  or  really  profitable  breed  of  cattle,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  strict  attention  to  the  points  on  which  health 
and  strength  of  constitution  depend. 

It  may  be  said  that  Guenon  derived  the  ideas  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  his  system  from  actual  observation. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  marks  on  the  cows  which  he 
examined  would  apply  to  other  races.  Many  external  marks 
— as  the  length  and  appearance  of  the  horns,  the  color,  <fcc. 
— differ  in  the  different  breeds.  The  fifth  toe  in  the  Dorking 
fowl  may  be  of  use  in  that  it  denotes  affinity  with  a  valuable 
family,  but  cannot  form  a  rule  in  judging  other  fowls.  In 
applying  Guenon's  system  (as  we  have  lately  done)  to  twen- 
ty Jersey  cows,  it  was  found  that  several,  which  are  known 
to  be  very  superior  for  dairy  qualities,  would  be,  if  judged 
by  their  escutcheons,  placed  in  the  lowest  ranks. 

We  have  before  us  a  translation  of  a  work  entitled  "How 
to  Choose  a  Good  Milk  Cow,"  by  J.  H.  Magne,  Professor  of 
the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  France.  The  remarks  of 
this  author  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Guenon's  system  are  of 
so  much  importance  that  we  make  the  following  extracts. 
As  showing  the  complication  of  this  system,  he  says  it  "at 
present  comprehends  twenty  classes,  and  480  orders,  and 
each  of  these  480  orders  is  understood  to  give  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  milk,  and  continue  to  give  it  during  a  definite  pe- 
riod !" 

Having  shown  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  de- 
pend in  a  great  degree  on  "management,  climate,  the  sea- 
son, the  temperament,  the  size  and  energy  of  the  principal 
internal  organs,  the  capacity  of  chest,  the  influence  of  the 
generative  system,  <tc.,"  he  says : — 

"It  might,  therefore,  have  been  argued  A  priori  that  the 
mathematical  precision,  assigned  to  a  classification  of  cows, 
is  contrary  to  the  most  general  laws  of  physiology;  to  pro- 


pose a  mark  indicating  that  a  cow  will  give  so  much  milk 
daily,  and  for  so  many  days,  is  to  deceive  ourselves,  or  to 
attempt  deceiving  others ;  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
life  proves  that  the  action  of  the  organs  depends  not  only  on 
their  size  and  form,  but  on  the  general  condition  of  each 
indixddual. 

"We  are  able  not  only  to  oppose  argument  to  the  asser- 
tions of  Guenon,  but  we  can  also  appeal  to  the  difficulties 
hitherto  experienced  in  applying  his  classification  to  prac- 
tice. 

"All  the  attempts  made  on  the  Guenon  method,  not  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  author  himself,  prove  the  soundness  of 
our  opinion.  The  most  skillful,  when  called  to  decide  on 
the  quantities  of  cows  whose  yield  of  milk  was  well  known, 
erred  seven  times  on  eight  cows,  and  fifteen  times  on  twen- 
ty-one. And  lest  these  errors  may  be  attributed  to  chance, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  cows  submitted  for  trial, 
we  should  mention  that  other  estimates  proved  erroneous 
152  times  on  174  cows,*  and  321  times  on  352,  and  that  the 
error  amounted  to  921  pints  of  milk  on  a  total  of  2683  pints, f 
in  other  words,  there  was  error  in  regard  to  almost  all  the 
cows ;  and  error  amounting  on  an  average,  on  each,  to  more 
than  a  third  of  the  yield.  On  some  individuals  the  esti- 
mates were  wrong  to  the  extent  of  from  17i  to  21,  and  even 
from  26  to  28  pints  a  day ! 

"Such  is  the  truth  as  to  the  perfect  nicety  (exactitude) 
claimed  for  the  escutcheon  system.  This  system  cannot  do 
more  than  furnish  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  milk,  and  that  in  regard  not  to  all,  but  only  to  the  ma- 
jority of  cows." 

*  Report  to  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  by  M. 
Yrart,  in  name  of  a  Committee. 

f  Report  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  by  M.  Lefebvre 
Sainte  Marie,  in  name  of  a  Committee. 


Best  Time  to  Plant  Trees. 

[We  extract  the  following  excellent  article  by  our  friend 
Thomas  Meehan  from  the  Germantown  Telegraph.  His 
experience  gives  weight  to  the  recommendation  for  autumn 
planting,  and  fully  coincides  with  the  views  we  have  long 
held,  and  with  our  own  observations.  We  would  only  add 
one  remark  in  addition  to  what  he  has  so  well  said,  viz  : — 
that  in  fall  planting  it  is  indispensable  that  trees  should  be 
well  staked  and  secured  from  being  blown  about  by  the  high 
winds.  This  prevents  the  fibres  from  taking  hold  of  the 
ground,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  bad  success  with  fall 
planting.] 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  that 
there  seems  to  be  little  left  to  say  or  write.  I  have  nothing 
new  to  offer,  but  aim  at  lending  "fresh  interest  to  a  twice 
told  tale." 

The  readers  of  the  Telegraph  will  not,  I  am  sure,  consider 
the  information  very  original,  that  of  the  numerous  trees 
annually  planted,  great  numbers  die;  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  they  would  not  attribute  the  deaths  to  very  opposite 
causes.  Yet  the  facts  of  the  "millions  of  cases"  lie  in  a  nut 
shell.     I  will  explain. 

At  the  outset  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  small  rootlets  or  Jibres  are  attached ;  and  that  all 
fluids  for  the  support  of  the  plant  have  to  be  chiefly  received 
through  these  fibres. 

When  a  tree  is  transplanted,  many  of  the  fibres  are  broken 
off  or  damaged  ;  and,  if  it  has  never  been  transplanted  bo- 
fore,  most  of  the  fibres  being  at  the  ends  of  the  principal 
roots,  far  away  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  will  be  left  in  the 
ground,  and  very  few  come  away  with  it.  If  tlie  operation 
is  performed  late  in  the  spring,  the  buds  burst  and  the  leaves 
unfold,  they  ask  for  moisture,  and  if  the  trees  have  an  abun- 
dance of  fibres,  they  get  a  fair  supply ;  if  they  liave  few  or 
none,  they  wither  and  wilt,  and  no  matter  how  carefully 
planted,  no  matter  how  carefully  pruned,  mulched,  er  water- 
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ed  afterwards,  nothing  but  very  extraordinary  skill,  indeed, 
can  gave  them. 

This  is  speaking  of  trees  generally.  Some  trees  have  very 
spongy  wood,  in  which  moisture  is  stored  or  accumulated; — 
on  this  moisture  they  can  subsist  till  the  tree  has  had  time 
to  form  new  fibres.  To  this  class  belong  the  ailanthus,  pau- 
lownia,  catalpa,  some  poplars  and  willows.  Others  have  half 
fleshy  roots,  and  can  draw  a  small  amount  of  moisture  from 
these  for  a  time.  The  horso-chesnut,  ash,  lindens,  many 
maples,  and  some  evergreens,  are  of  this  kind.  These  do 
not  suffer  so  certainly  from  the  want  of  fibres,  as  the  major- 
ity of  trees  comprising  the  numerous  varieties  of  oak,  hick- 
ory, birch,  beech,  chesnut,  &c. 

Now,  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  continually  forming  fibres, 
except  when  actually  enveloped  in  frozen  soil,  it  directly 
follows  that  the  longer  time  we  give  a  tree  before  the  burst- 
ing of  its  buds,  in  which  to  establish  itself  after  transplant- 
ing, the  better  able  will  it  be  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
foliage  for  moisture  when  the  warm  weather  comes  ;  and  this 
brings  me  at  once  to  the  pith  of  the  subject — the  advantage 
of  Autumn  Planting.  A  tree  planted  as  soon  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  as  possible,  will  begin  to  form  fibres  at  once,  and 
continue  to  do  so  till  spring  calls  the  foliage  into  action, 
when  the  roots  will  be  able  to  meet  any  ordinary  demand 
made  on  them;  at  any  rate  it  has  a  better  chance  than  the 
same  tree  would  have  if  planted  in  the  spring. 

I  do  not  deny  that  spring  planting  has  many  favorable 
points  of  view.  In  my  recent  work  on  trees,  I  have  freely 
granted  this ;  and  I  would  here  even  go  so  far  with  its  ad- 
vocates as  to  admit  that  in  some  cases,  and  in  skilful  hands, 
trees  can  be  made  to  do  better  when  planted  early  in  spring 
than  in  the  fall ;  but  as  a  general  ride,  and  in  general  hands, 
and  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  autumn  is  the  safest,  and 
in  many  casea  the  only  safe  time  in  which  to  remove 
trees. 

I  am  aware  that  advice  from  a  nurseryman  often  loses 
much  of  its  weight,  through  his  being  supposed  to  be  inter- 
ested, and  in  the  present  case  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
have  an  interest  in  the  advice  I  have  given.  It  is  unpleas- 
ant to  have  one's  customers  come  when  the  trees  are  actually 

in  leaf,  with  "we  bought  some  trees  of last  season,  but 

they  died  ;  we  want  to  see  if  yours  will  do  any  better."  Is 
it  not,  Mr.  Freas,  enough  to  make  any  man  look  "wide 
awake,"  when  his  business  reputation  hangs  on  such  slender 
threads;  and  need  he  blush  to  avow  interested  motives  in 
taking  every  opportunity  to  difiuse  sound  practical  informa- 
tion? 

Germantown,  June  13,  1854. 


Alsyke  Clover. 

Wo  copy  the  following  from  the  London  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle, and  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it.  The  seeds  of 
this  clover  have  been  distributed  by  the  Patent  Office  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  one  giving  it  a 
fair  trial. 

The  following  is  from  a  printed  circular :  "Alsyke,"  or 
Perennial  Hybrid  Clover  Seed,  is  indigenous  in  Sweden, 
where  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  native  pastures  of  that 
country  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  has  in  some  cases 
been  known  to  grow  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  although  in 
England  it  attains  only  that  of  two  feet.  The  root  is  fibrous 
and  the  heads  globular.  The  plant  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  white  than  to  the  rod  clover ;  and  although  its 
stems  are  recumbent,  they  do  not  root  into  the  soil  like  those 
of  the  white  clover ;  in  short,  it  may  be  described  as  a  "gi- 
ant" white  clover,  with  flesh-colored  flowers.  The  plant 
yields  two  mowings  annually.  Linnaeus  observed  the  Alsyke 
clover  growing  on  poor,  bare,  obdurate  clays  in  the  Morea, 
where  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  vegetate  ;  and  yet, 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  this  clover  flourished 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  luxuriance,  and  yielded  shoots 
as  tender  and  succulent,  although  not  so  abundant,  as  if 
reared  in  the  most  richly-manured  fields.  Mieheli  mentions 
the  plant  as  growinsr  in  open  situations  on  a  clayey  soil,  and 
as  being,  in  his  opinion,  worthy  of  cultivation.  Sturm  says 
it  is  found  in  Holland,  and  that  he  tried  its  cultivation  along 
with  that  of  a  great  number  of  other  clovers,  placed  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  that  the  result  convinced  him 
that  there  is  no  other  kind  of  clover  equal  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  cattle.  The  red  clover  will  last  only  two 
years  in  perfection,  and  often,  if  the  soil  be  cold  and  moist, 
nearly  half  of  the  plants  will  rot,  and  in  the  second  year 


bald  places  will  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  field ;  besides 
that,  in  September  and  October  many  crops  left  for  seed  are 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  during  that  period  ; 
while  the  Alsyke  clover,  on  the  contrary,  ripening  its  seed 
much  sooner,  and  continuing  in  vigor  much  longer,  much 
risk  and  expense  are  avoided,  and  a  larger  profit  accordingly 
accrues.  Further,  when  this  plant  is  once  established,  it  will 
remain  for  a  great  many  years  in  full  vigor,  and  produce  an- 
nually a  great  quantity  of  herbage  of  excellent  quality. 
The  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  Alsyke  clover  crop  is 
either  by  mowing  it  for  hay,  cutting  it  occasionally  as  green 
food,  or  feeding  it  down  with  sheep,  in  which  latter  case  it 
map  be  turned  on  sooner  than  any  other  clover;  and  if  eat- 
en down  quite  bare,  and  the  stock  taken  olf  the  first  week  in 
June,  the  next  crop  will  come  sooner  to  the  scythe  than  any 
other  species  of  clover  so  treated  ;  and  if  saved  for  seed,  the 
seed  will  be  ripe  sooner  than  any  other,  and  the  plant  will 
again  afford  a  good  bite  for  the  sheep  until  the  land  be  re- 
quired to  plow  for  wheat — a  heavier  crop  of  which  is  inva- 
riably produced  after  Alsyke  than  any  other  clover.  If 
mown  for  hay,  it  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  most  of  the  heads 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  before  they  begin  to  turn  brown  and 
die  away.  Obsen-e  the  foliage  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
plants — when  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  decay  and  drop  off,  the 
crop  should  be  cut;  for  by  standing  longer,  the  plant  will 
lose  more  at  the  bottom  than  it  gains  at  the  top.  The 
weight  of  the  seed  required  to  be  sown  is,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  per  acre,  an  extent  of 
crop  which  will  produce  many  tons  annually  of  green  her- 
bage, independent  of  a  crop  of  seed.  The  hardy  nature  of 
the  plant  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  thriving  by  transplan- 
tation; it  will  admit  of  being  taken  up  at  the  expiration  of 
two  or  three  years  and  planted  in  any  other  situation ;  the 
plant  when  taken  up  is  merely  divided,  and  its  fibrous  roots 
cut  a  little  with  a  pruning  knife ;  so  that  the  farmer  need 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  crop  of  clover.  The  Alsyke  does  not 
suffer  from  the  severest  frosts ;  it  will  flourish  on  the  most 
barren  land,  where  few  grasses  will  grow  at  all,  producing  a 
heavy  crop  of  seed,  and  affording  an  abundance  of  nutri- 
tious herbage  for  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep;  and  when  land 
has  become  clover-sick,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  for  a 
crop  of  the  ordinary  sorts  of  clover,  this  has  never  been 
known  to  fall" 


Vsing  Com  for  that  which  is  not  Bread. 

The  whiskey  manufacturers  of  Ohio,  recently  held  a  con- 
vention in  Cincinnati.  It  appears  that  twenty-three  es- 
tablishments were  represented.  These  twenty-three  use  up 
14,000  bushels  of  grain  every  day!  This  makes  over  five  mil- 
lions of  bushels  in  a  year,  and  these  twenty-three  establish- 
ments are  but  a  sriiall  part  of  the  whole  of  them.  This  is 
using  bread  to  destroy  bread.  Thousands  by  using  the 
whiskey  thus  made,  find  themselves  and  children  starving  for 
want  of  the  grain  of  which  it  is  made. 

*•» 

Animals  Foretelling  the  Weather. — Instinct  and  Beason. 

It  is  said  that  the  woodcock  in  New  Jersey  is  building  its 
nest,  this  year,  in  open  and  moist  places ;  and  old  huntsmen 
predict  in  consequence  that  the  summer  will  be  a  dry  one. 
There  was  a  time  when  science,  or  what  was  called  such, 
laughed  at  signs  of  this  description,  as  no  better  than  "old 
womens'  tales  ;"  but  though  many  of  them  are  still  unrelia- 
ble, a  larger  observation  of  nature  has  taught  that  animals 
have  an  instinct,  which  not  unfrequently  becomes  prophetic, 
as  in  this  example.  At  last  year's  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science,  a  curious  paper 
was  read  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Thomas,  of  Cincin- 
nati, who  had,  for  several  years,  studied  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals in  reference  to  the  indications  which  they  might  afford 
respecting  the  weather.  He  showed  that  birds,  if  the  sear- 
son  was  to  be  a  windy  or  wet  one,  built  their  nests  in  shel- 
tered places ;  but,  if  it  was  to  be  dry,  in  localities  more  ex- 
posed ;  that  certain  kinds  of  snails  always  came  out,  and 
crept  up  the  limbs  of  trees  several  days  before  rain  ; — and 
that  locusts,  wasps  and  other  insects  were  invariably  to  be 
found  under  leaves,  and  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  hours 
before  a  storm  set  in. 

The  sagacity  thus  displayed,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  seems 
to  put  the  higher  reason  of  man  to  shame.  In  vain  do  our 
most  expert  savans  endeavor  to  predict  the  character  of  an 
approaching  season,  or  even  to  foretell,  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance, the  condition  of  the  weather.      The  woodcock  that 
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unerringly  fixes  its  nest  in  the  spot  best  suit«d  for  the  com- 
ing summer,  or  the  snail  whose  tubercles  begin  to  grow  ten 
days  before  the  rain  they  are  preparing  to  receive,  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  surpass  the  more  developed  men.  But  the 
inferiority  of  those  lovyer  orders  of  animals  is  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  their  endowments,  rather  than  in  the  quality  ;  they 
have  a  single  faculty  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
while  man  has,  as  it  were,  faculties  almost  infinite.  In  thus 
adapting  each  organization  to  its  special  position,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator  is  forcibly  exhibited. — Philada.  Ledger, 
'»%, 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Plants. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  article  is  a 
most  valuable  stimulant  for  promoting  the  health  and  vigor 
of  bedding  out  plants  in  the  garden.  Our  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  subject  some  time  ago  by  reading  an  article  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (Eng.)  on  the  use  of  Ammonia, 
and  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  the  Sulphat«  of  Am- 
monia by  a  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  a  year  or  two 
ago.  We  give  below  extracts  from  both  articles,  that  our 
readers  may  understand  how  the  application  is  made  to  the 
plants : 

By  Mr.  Deane,  Vice  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety :  "My  attention  was  first  effectively  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject about  eight  or  ten  years  since,  when  an  extensive  grow- 
er of  Pelargoniums,  Fusehias  and  Roses,  applied  to  me  for 
some  remedy  for  the  sickly  condition  of  his  stock,  which,  if 
left  unchecked,  would  insure  a  very  severe  loss  to  him.  On 
examining  the  plants  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  starving 
condition,  the  roots  having  filled  the  pot  and  exhausted  the 
eoil ;  consequently  the  leaves  had  lost  their  healthy  green 
L  color  and  become  very  p.ale  with  a  strong  tinge  of  yellow; 

the  lower  leaves  were  quite  spotted,  yellow  and  falling  ofi". 
The  natural  remedy  was  obviously  fresh  potting,  but  as  the 
plants  were  already  in  pots  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  grower,  some  other  remedy  had  to  be  devised.  I  there- 
fore made  a  very  weak  solution  of  Sulphate  and  Carbonate 
of  Ammonia,  and  therewith  watered  the  roots  of  the  plants 
once  a  day  in  the  evening;  and  to  insure  any  observed  re- 
sults as  to  the  efi"ect  of  the  ammonia,  certain  rows  of  the 
plants  %vere  selected  for  the  experiment.  In  a  few  days  the 
ofiects  of  the  ammonia  were  most  marked  and  satisfactory. 
The  leaves  began  to  put  on  a  very  remarkable  appearance, 
the  course  of  the  vines  or  spinal  vessels  becoming  perfectly 
green,  the  color  spreading  through  all  the  reticulations,  un- 
til the  tissues  were  restored  to  their  healthy  condition.  In 
fact  the  plants  thus  treated  looked  more  vigorous  than  they 
had  ever  done  before,  being  much  darker  in  color  and  firmer 
in  texture.  The  contrast  between  these  plants  and  those 
which  had  received  no  ammonia  left  no  doubt  about  the 
eflttciency  of  the  application. 

"I  forget  the  effects  upon  the  flowering  of  the  Pelargoni- 
ums, but  there  was  certainly  no  deficiency  of  flowers  upon 
the  Fusehias  and  Roses ;  they  were  moreover  finer  and  bet- 
ter colored  than  usual.  The  following  is  the  formula  for  the 
solution  applied  by  Mr.  Deane  : 

Sulphate  Ammonia, 14i  oz. 

Carbonate      do         2    " 

Water, 4  pints. 

Of  this  solution,  one  fluid  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  will 
make  a  solution  sufiieiently  strong  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  says  : — "I  am 
confident  many  of  your  lady  readers,  and  perhaps  those  of 
the  other  sex,  are  puzzled  to  choose  among  the  many  new 
manures,  and  having  failed  with  some,  and  injured  their 
plants  with  others,  they  end  by  raising  only  sickly  and  mea- 
gre plants,  when  they  might  have  them  presenting  a  luxu- 
riant and  satisfactory  appearance,  with  leaves  of  the  darkest 
green,  and  flowers  or  fruit  of  double  the  usual  size. 

Having  made  a  trial  for  three  years  past,  with  a  perfectly 
safe  and  satisfactory  liquid  fertiliser,  which  appears  to  suit 
all  kinds  of  vegetation,  which  is  clean  and  easily  applied, 
and  procured  without  difficulty,  in  any  town,  I  confidently 
recommend  it  to  your  readers,  especially  those  who  wish  to 
give  special  pains  to,  and  got  uncommon  results  from,  cer- 
tain favorite  plants,  either  in  pots  or  in  the  open  garden, 
plants  whose  roots  are  in  such  a  moderate  cou:pass  that  they 
can  bo  reached  two  or  three  times  a  week,  if  not  oftener,  by 
the  watering  pot. 

This  liquid  fertiliser  is  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce 
of  the  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Nothing 
60  good  or  can  be  cheaper,  and  the  substance  can  be  obtain- 
ed at  almost  any  apothecary's. 


Now  for  the  mode  of  using  it.  I  say  at  the  outset  that 
weak  as  the  solution  appears  to  be,  and  is,  if  plants  are 
watered  with  it  daily,  they  will  die,  just  as  certainly  as  a 
man  would  if  he  drank  nothing  but  pure  brandy. 

The  right  way  to  apply  it,  is  to  water  the  plant  with  this 
solution  every  sixth  time,  the  other  five  times  with  plain 
water.  The  proportion  is  so  simple,  and  the  mode  of  using 
it  so  easy  to  xinderstand,  that  tho  most  ignorant  person  can- 
not possibly  blunder  about  it,  if  he  can  count  six.  If  wo 
water  our  plants  with  the  solution  every  Saturday,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  time  with  plain  water,  we  shall  have  a  safe 
rule. 

The  result,  I  am  sure,  will  delight  and  surprise  every  per- 
son who  will  make  a  trial  of  it.  It  has  become  such  an  in- 
dispensable thing  with  me  that  I  regularly  mix  a  barrel  of 
it  every  Friday,  and  use  it  on  Saturday,  upon  any  plants  that 
I  particularly  wish  to  invigorate  and  stimulate.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  known  a  single  instance  of  its  disagreeing 
with  any  plant,  ammonia  being  the  universal  food  of  vege- 
tation. Of  course,  the  more  rapid  growing  plants,  thos< 
with  foliage  that  perspire  a  great  deal,  are  most  benefitted 
by  it.  Of  course,  also,  plants  that  are  at  rest,  or  not  in  a 
growing  stfite,  should  not  be  fed  with  it;  but  any  plant  that 
is  about  starting,  or  is  actually  in  a  growing  state,  will  not 
fail  to  be  wonderfully  improved  by  it.  I  will  enumerate 
some  of  the  things  I  have  had  success  with. 

Strawhcn-ics — Beds  of  indifferent  appearance  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring,  last  season,  after  being  watered  four  times 
with  this  solution,  grew  very  luxuriantly,  and  bore  a  crop  of 
remarkably  fine  fruit.  I  have  repeated  the  experiment  on 
half  of  every  bed  ;  both  foliage  and  blossoms  are  as  large 
again  on  the  watered  as  on  the  unwatered  portion.  By  way 
of  comparison  I  watered  some  with  plain  water  also,  and  find 
that  though  rather  benefitted,  (for  the  strawberry  loves  wat- 
er,) they  have  none  of  the  depth  of  verdure  and  luxuriance 
of  those  watered  with  ammonia. 

Early  Pears. — At  least  a  week  earlier  than  those  watered, 
and  much  stronger  in  leaf  and  pod. 

Dwarf  Pears. — Some  sickly  trees,  that  I  have  given  the 
best  attention  for  three  years  without  being  able  to  get  eith- 
er good  fruit  or  healthy  foliage,  after  being  watered  four 
times  with  the  solution — of  course  with  the  usual  interme- 
diate supply  of  common  water — became  perfectly  healthy 
and  luxuriant,  and  have  ever  since  (two  years)  remained  so. 
— Iowa  Farmer. 

«•» 

The  Digging  HacMne. 

An  implement  under  the  above  designation,  invented  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Gibson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  already 
known  to  agriculturists  as  the  originator  of  the  Patent  Nor- 
thumberland Clod  Crusher,  has  been  daily  at  work  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past  on  the  farms  of  Sir  Hedworth  AVilliamson, 
Bart.,  at  Monkwearmouth,  and  of  Mr.  Barnes,  at  Whitburn, 
near  Sunderland.  During  the  past  week  the  [lOwers  of  this 
admirable  appliance  to  agricultural  tillage  have  been  further 
tested  on  the  farms  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Hall,  of  Ovingham,  Tyne- 
side;  Mr.  R.  W.  Swan,  of  Wallsend,  and  Sir  W.  C.  Trevel- 
yan,  Bart.,  of  Washington,  Northumberland.  Its  powers, 
in  .all  the  trials  referred  to,  were  exhibited  on  tough  clayey 
soil,  and  working  at  a  depth  of  nine  inches,  at  the  rate  of 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  per  hour,  with  four  horses,  through- 
out the  whole  day,  with  no  more  exertion  than  that  required 
for  ordinary  plowing.  The  implement  consists  of  a  number 
of  cylinders  of  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  inches  long,  revolving  on  a  fixed  axle.  On  each  of 
the  cylinders  is  cast  a  disc,  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  which 
is  furnished  with  ten  teeth,  or  prongs,  of  hardened  mallea- 
ble iron  or  steel,  of  a  curved  or  cat-claw  form,  springing 
from  its  periphery,  and  which,  partly  by  the  weight  of  the 
implement,  and  partly  by  the  strain  of  draught,  is  forced 
into  the  ground,  and,  as  the  implement  advances,  digs  or 
forces  up  the  soil — in  fact,  each  prong  performs  precisely  the 
oflice  of  a  pick  or  hack  in  loosening  the  soil.  This  forking 
up  or  loosening  of  the  soil  is  not  the  only  important  oflice  of 
the  implement,  but  from  the  curved  form  of  the  teeth,  it 
brings  all  roots  and  fibrous  matter  within  the  depth  of  its 
operation  to  the  surface,  thus  producing  a  clean  as  well  as  a 
free  tillage,  or  at  once  acting  most  effectively  as  a  grubber 
in  bringing  up  root-weeds,  and  at  the  same  time  performing 
the  most  important  function  of  the  plow  in  aerating  the  soil. 
The  implement  is  mounted  on  a  strong  frame,  partly  of  cost 
and  partly  of  malleable  iron,  and  furnished  with  a  siranle 
but  most  ingenious  apparatus  for  regulating  the  depth  of  its 
working  in  the  soil. — Mark  Lane  Express. 
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Squashes  aud  PumpMns. 

BY  THADDEUS  W.  HARRIS,  HARVARD  COLLEGE 

I  am  now  acquainted  with  ten  different  kinds  of  pumpkins 
and  sijuashes  belonging  to  the  same  group  as  the  Valparaiso, 
Cuba,  aud  Marrow. 

1.  The  mammoth  pumpkin  of  Potiron  {Cucurhita maxima.) 
The  fertile  flowers  have  five  stigmas,  and  the  fruite  tive  car- 
pel? ;  having  raised  it  in  my  own  garden  during  the  past 
summer,  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact. 

2.  A  glaucous  or  greyish-green  pumpkin  or  squash,  more 
or  less  turbinated  or  top  shaped,  growing  to  a  large  size 
(three  and  a  half  feet  or  more  in  circumference,)  mistaken 
by  some  seedsmen  for  the  mammoth  pumpkin.  It  was  raised 
iu  my  garden  in  the  sumer  of  1851, and  was  found  to  have 
four  or  tive  stigmas,  and  the  same  number  of  carpels. 

3.  Mr.  Cole's  Connecticut  pie-squash  or  pumpkin.  Spheri- 
cal or  spheroidal,  three  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference. 
Raised  in  my  garden  in  the  summer  of  1851.  Stigmas  most- 
ly four;  ii)  a  few  flowers,  five.  Carpels  mostly  four;  a  few 
of  the  ''ruit  had  five. 

4.  Elongated  Valparaiso  squash,  tapering  very  much  at 
each  end,  striped  longitudinally  with  white.  Raised  from 
Valparaiso  seed  in  the  summer  of  1815,  in  my  garden. 
Sti.ninas  and  Carpels  five  in  mumber, 

5.  The  common  oveta  Valparaiso  I  have  not  raised ;  but 
have  bought  and  cut  many  specimens,  in  all  of  which  I  found 
four  carpels.  I  examined  the  young  fruit,  growing  in 
grounds  of  my  friends,  aud  found,  often,  five  carpels. 

6.  The  autumnal  marrow,  introduced  into  notice  and  used 
by  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem.  This  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  the  fruits  of  this  group ;  having  ordinarily 
only  three  carpels,  and  but  three  stigmas.  Four  iu  some 
cases  are,  however,  to  be  found,  as  already  stated. 

7.  The  Cushaw  squash  probably  introduced  from  Louisiana 
wliere  it  was  known  and  cultivated  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  mentioned  by  Le  Page  du  Pratz,  in  his 
llistorio  de  la  Louisiane,  vol.  ii.,  p.  11,  by  name  of  Giromon 
en  forme  de  cordf-c/io«8e(hunting  horn,)  and  by  the  translator 
of  tho  work  by  the  vernacular  name  of  Cimlmiv.  This  is  a 
crook-neck  squash,  with  permanent  nipple-formed  style,  and 
sloui  like  that  of  the  marrow.  It  has  only  three  carpels,  at 
least  I  found  but  three  in  the  few  specimens  that  grew  in  my 
garden  in  1852.  It  is  so  tender  and  delicate,  that  it  rots  in 
our  climate  before  it  becomes  fully  ripe. 

8.  Tho  Acorn-sqviash,  evidently  nothing  but  a  variety  of 
the  one  called  by  French  writers  Le  Fepon  turban  {Cucurhita 
2>Hlforinx  of  Duchesne.)  Fine  specimines  were  raised  in  my 
garden  in  the  summer  of  1851.  It  is  the  heaviest  squash 
of  its  si.;e  that  is  known  to  me,  and  one  of  tho  best  flavor. 
Flowers  mostly  with  five  stigmas,  some  with  four ;  carpels 
five  or  four. 

•J.  M.  Stetson's  Cuba  squash.  Though  I  have  not  yet  cut 
it,  1  am  convinced  from  its  external  characters  that  it  must 
contain  five  carpels. 

10.  Mr.  Dunn's  rougli-skined  pumpkin  or  squash,  weigh- 
ing one  bunded  and  fifty  pounds,  which  was  exhibited  at 
tlio  lust  annual  Horticultural  Exhibition.  This  probably 
had  five  earpels — if  its  external  characters  are  to  be  relied 
upon.  Coquimbe  squash,  and  Mr.  Pope's  California  squash, 
which  were  exhibited  last  September.  The  number  of 
car])els  in  those  unknown  to  me,  not  having  seen  them  cut 
Probably  in  both  will  be  found  more  than  throe  carpels. 

I  have  enumerated  these  kinds  in  order  to  show  that  the 
ground,  characterized  by  me,  has  been  established  upon  per- 
sonal examination  and  desieion  of  the  most  of  tho  known 
varieties;  and  that  the  character  of  five  or  four  stigmas  and 
tho  same  number  of  carpels  (rarely  three)  is  one  which  pre- 
vails in  this  group. 

Heretofore  it  has  generally  been  understood  and  is  so  stated 
hx  most  botanists,  that  pumpkins  and  squashes  were  origi- 
nally natives  of  Asia.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  iu  ancient 
works  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  before  the  diseoveri'  "f  America,  and 
that  they  were  originally  natives  of  the  tropical  and  warm 
parts  of  America,  and  that  they  were  extensively  cultivated 
by  the  native  Indians  from  Canada  to  Chili,  before  any  Euro- 
pean settlements  were  made  on  this  Continent. 

After  a  very   careful  examination   of  the  plants  and  the 
fruits  of  as  many  kinds  as  I  could  obtain  or  raise,  I  have  dis- 
covered certain  distinguishing  characters  which  will  enable 
us  to  class  all  of  them  in  three  natural  groups.     These  are  :- 
1st.     Summer  squashes — such  as  tho  broad  scalloped,  tho 


long  and  warted,  the  round  or  orange,  the  varigated  or  gourd 
squashes,  and  various  other  kinds.  Most  of  these  (but  not 
all)  have  upright  vines  which  do  not  run,  (hence  sometimes 
called  bush  squashes,)  and  small  or  feeble  tendrils  or  elaspors. 
Their  leaves  are  very  rough,  and  mostly  five  lobed  (like  a 
grape  vine  loaf.)  The  fruit  when  cut  across  is  found  gen- 
erally to  have  tive  double  rows  of  seeds  ;  more  rarely , 
only  three  double  rows.  The  fruit-stem  is  enlarged  next  the 
fruit,  and  is  deeply  five  furrowed  and  five-angled.  The 
fruit  (which ripens  early)  is  fit  to  be  eaten  only  in  an  unripe 
state,  or  while  it  still  remains  tender.  When  fully  ripe,  the 
rind  becomes  whiteish  or  pale,  hard  and  brittle,  like  a  gourd 
shell ;  and  the  pulp  is  dry  and  spongy.  Tho  seeds  are 
small  and  thin,  and  of  a  grayish   or   dirty   yellow  color. 

2d.  Pumpkins  and  winter  squashes — including  our  common 
New  England  field  pumpkins,  tho  crooked-necked  squashes, 
the  custard  squash'  and  many  other  kinds.  All  these  have 
running  vines,  with  strong  branched  tendrils  or  claspers,  very 
rough  more  or  less  deeply  five  lobed  leaves,  and  a  five  furrow- 
ed and  five  angled  fruit-stem,  which  is  very  much  enlarged 
towards  the  fruit.  On  being  cut  across,  the  fruit  is  found  to 
have  only  three  double  rows  of  seeds.  The  fruit  is  fit  to  be 
eaten  only  when  fully  ripe,  and  it  may  be  kept,  with  care,  all 
winter.  It  does  not  dry  up  like  summer  squashes,  but  finally 
rots  and  becomes  soft  and  spoiled  throughout.  The  rind, 
mostly  thin  and  tender,  never  becomes  dry,  woody,  and 
brittle;  and  the  pulp  remains  fleshy  and  succulent  till  it 
decays.  The  seeds  are  larger  than  those  of  summer  squashes 
but  are  also  thin  and  grayish  or  yellowish. 

3d.  Nippled  pumpkin  and  squashes — such  as  the  Mam- 
moth pumkins  or  potiro,  your  Cuba  squashes,  Valparaiso 
squashes,  acorn  squash,  the  autumnal  marow  squash, 
and  some  others.  All  these  have  running  or  climbing 
vines,  with  strong  branched  tendrils.  The  leaves  are 
rather  soft,  some  of  them  as  soft  and  velvety  as  those  of  the 
the  mellow  ;  they  are  never  deeply  lobed,  but  more  often 
nearly  round  ar  heart-shaped.  The  fruit  stem  is  short, 
thick,  angled,  but  not  five  angled  aud  not  five  furrowed, 
and  when  green  is  nearly  as  thick  at  one  end  as  at  the  other. 
The  fruit  when  cut  across,  is  found  gennerally  to  have  four 
or  five  double  rows  of  seeds,  more  rarely  three  double  rows ; 
and  I  have  found  this  smaller  number  only  in  the  autumnal 
marrow  squashes,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  constant  character 
even  in  them,  four  or  five  double  rows  being  occasionally 
found  in  them.  The  fruit  is  fit  to  be  eaten  in  autumn  and 
winter,  and  only  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  always  distinguished, 
however  various  the  shape  and  size,  by  having  a  small  nip- 
ple-like projection  at  the  blossom  end,  this  projection  being 
the  permanent  style  of  theblosom,  the  rind,  which  is  gener- 
ally remarkably  thin  and  tender,  never  becomes  hard,  dry, 
wood}-,  and  brittle.  Tho  flesh  often  of  a  rich  orange  color, 
and  remarkably  sweet  and  fine  grained,  never  dries  up  or 
becomes  spongy  like  that  of  summer  squashes,  but  remains 
succulent  till  it  rots.  The  seeds  are  large,  broad,  thick  or 
plump,  mostly  of  a  beautiful  color  ;  but  in  certain  very  dark 
fleshed  varieties,  the  seeds  are  of  the  color  of  old  ivory 
cream  colored. 

Now,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all  the 
pumkins  and  squashes  of  this  third  division  were  originally 
luitices  of  the  western  side  of  America,  as  Chili,  Peru  Mexico 
and  California.  Some  of  them  have  doubtless  been  intro- 
j  duced  into  the  West  Indies,  whence  they  occasionally  are 
brought  to  our  markets. — Journal  U.  S.  Ayricnltural  So- 
ciety. 


Domesticating  Strange  Animals. 

Geoffrey  Saint  Hilaire,  and  other  eminent  naturalists  in 
France,  are  begining  to  turn  their  serious  attention  to  the  ac- 
climation or  domestication  of  animals  which  have  hitherto 
been  totally  unknown  to  Europe,  or  known  only  as  objects 
of  scientific  curiosity:  Within  the  month  they  have  received 
for  the  Gardin  des  Plants,  a  number  of  Yaks  from  China — an 
animal  which  Buffon  says  "  is  more  precious  thanall  the  gold 
of  the  New  World-"  In  Thibit  and  China  this  animal  serves 
as  a  horse,  an  ass,  a  cow,  and  a  sheep ;  he  bears  heavy  bur- 
dens, draws  large  loads,  supplies  milk,  has  flesh  which  is  ex- 
cellent, and  hair  which  can  be  wrought  into  warm  clothes. 
To  naturalize  him  therefore,  in  Europe,  would  be  an  immense 
service  to  mankind,  and  as  he  bears  cold  bravely,  the  French 
naturalists  have  every  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  so, 
though,  by  the  way,  the  late  Lord  Derby  made  the  attempt 
and  failed.  Some  Chinese  have  been  brought  over  to  attend 
the  Yaks. 
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Hymn  to  the  Flowers. 

BY    HORACE    SMITH. 

Day  stars  !  that  opo  your  eyes  with  morn  to  twinkle 

From  Rainbow  galaxies  of  earth's  creation, 
And  dew-drops  on  her  lovely  altars  sprinkle 
As  a  libation  ! 

Ye  matin  worshippers  !  who,  bending  lowly. 
Before  the  uprising  Sun,  God's  lidless  eye, 
Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 
Incense  on  high  ! 

Ye  bright  Mosaics  !  that  with  storied  beauty, 

The  floor  of  Nature's  temple  tesselate. 
What  numerous  emblems  of  instructive  duty. 
Your  forms  create  ! 

'Neath  cloister'd  boughs,  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air. 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A  call  to  prayer  ! 

Not  to  the  domes,  whore  crumbling  arch  and  column, 

Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand, 
But  to  that  Fane,  most  Catholic  and  solemn, 
Which  Heaven  hath  plann'd — 

To  that  Cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder. 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply, 
Its  choir,  the  winds  and  wave,  its  organ,  thunder. 
Its  dome  the  sky ! 

There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade,  I  wander, 

Through  the  green  aisles,  or  stretched  upon  the  sod, 
Aw'd  by  tlie  silence  reverentially  ponder 
The  ways  of  God — 

Your  voiceless  lips,  0  flowers  !  are  living  preachers  ! 

Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book. 

Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers, 

From  loneliest  nook ! 

Floral  apostles  !  that  in  dewy  splendor, 

"Weep  without  woe  and  blush  without  a  crime," 
Oh  !  may  I  deeply  learn,  and  ne'er  surrender. 
Your  lore  sublime ! 

"Thou  wert  not,  Solomon  !  in  all  thy  glory, 

Array'd,"  the  lilies  cry,  "in  robes  like  ours  ; 
How  vain  your  grandeur  !  ah,  how  transitory 
Are  HUMAN  flowers!" 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures.  Heavenly  Artist! 

With  which  thou  paintest  nature's  wide-spread  hall, 
What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  impartest 
Of  love  to  all ! 

Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers,  though  made  for  pleasure. 

Blooming  o'er  field  and  wave  by  day  and  night; 
From  every  source,  your  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight. 

Ephemeral  sages  !  what  instructors  hoary. 

For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish  scope  ! 
Each  fading  calyx,  a  memento  mori. 
Yet  fount  of  hope! 

Posthumous  glories!  angel-like  colloction, 

Uprais'd  from  seed  or  bulb,  interr'd  in  earth, 
Ye  are  to  mo  a  type  of  resurrection 
And  second  birth  ! 

Were  I,  0  God  !  in  churehless  lands  remaining, 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 

My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining, 

Priests,  sermons,  shrines! 


Late  Sown  "Vegetables. 
Some  of  the  greatest  delicacies  for  table  use  may  bo  ob- 
tained from  quite  late  sowings.  We  can  speak  most  posi- 
tively in  regard  to  turnips.  Both  the  round  and  flat  turnip 
may  bo  sown  at  any  time  in  .July  or  August,  and  we  have 
known  it  come  to  considerable  maturity  in  a  season  in  which 
there  was  no  early  frosts,  when  sown  in  the  first  week  of 
September.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  enrich  the 
soil,  for  in  this  way  we  secure  two  objects — the  more  rapid 
growth  of  tiio  plant,  and  a  sweeter  and  more  tender  vegetiv- 
ble.  We  suppose  it  is  generally  known  that  the  more  rapid 
the  growth  of  this  and  several  other  vegetables,  the  more 


mild  and  tender  they  are  to  the  taste.  Cabbages,  onions, 
radishes,  squashes,  cauliflower,  are  all  much  more  delicate  in 
flavor,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate  when  grown  freely  and 
rapidly,  than  when  their  growth  is  stinted  or  slow.  Cucum- 
bers and  celery  may  also  be  added  to  the  above  named,  as 
being  much  milder  when  grown  rapidly  than  when  of  slow 
growth.  Some  of  these  may  be  raised  late  in  the  season,  as 
well  as  turnips,  so  as  to  supply  the  table  with  the  delicacies 
of  spring  and  summer  until  quite  late  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter. 

By  the  end  of  July  and  in  the  course  of  August,  there 
will  be  vacant  places  in  the  garden  and  field,  which  it  will 
be  good  economy  to  sow  with  turnips.  There  will  be,  at  all 
events,  the  pea  and  early  potatoe  ground;  these  and  other 
such  patches  may  be  sown  with  round  or  even  flat  turnip, 
and  thereby,  we  will  be  making  provision  both  for  our  fami- 
ly and  stock.  What  we  do  not  use  for  the  table  will  be  well 
relished  by  our  cattle;  and  cows  which  have  a  tolerable  sup- 
ply will  not  dry  up  so  early  as  cows  that  have  no  green  feed. 
—  Country  Gentleman. 


Variety  of  Food  Necessary. 

It  is  in  vegetable  as  in  animal  life  ;  a  mother  crams  her 
child  exclusively  with  arrow-ruot — it  becomes  fat,  it  is  true, 
but,  alas!  it  is  rickety,  and  gets  its  teeth  very  slow,  and  with 
difliculty.  Mamma  is  ignorant,  or  never  thinks,  that  her  oflT- 
spring  cannot  make  bone — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  the  principle  bulk  of  bone — out  of  starch.  It 
does  its  best;  and  were  it  not  for  a  litle  milk  and  bread,  per- 
haps now  and  then  a  litle  meal  and  soup,  it  would  have  no 
bones  and  teeth  at  all.  Farmers  keep  poultrj';  and  what  is 
true  of  fowls  is  true  of  cabbage,  a  turnip,  or  an  car  of  wheat. 
If  we  mix  with  the  food  of  fowls  asufiicient  quantity  of  egg- 
shells or  chalk,  which  they  eat  greaJily,  they  will  lay  many 
more  than  before.  A  well-fed  fowl  is  disposd  to  lay  a  vast 
number  of  eggs,  but  cannot  do  so  without  the  matirials  for 
the  shells,  however  nourishing  in  other  respects  her  food 
may  be.  A  fowl,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  not  finding 
any  lime  in  the  soil,  nor  mortar  from  walls,  nor  calcareous 
matter  in  her  food,  is  incapacitated  from  laying  any  eggs  at 
all.  Let  farmers  lay  such  facts  as  these,  which  are  matters 
of  comon  observation,  to  heart,  and  transfer  the  analogy,  as 
they  may  do,  to  the  habits  of  plants,  which  are  as  truly  alive, 
and  answer  as  closely  to  every  injudicious  treatment,  as  their 
own  horse. 


To  Saise  Giant  Asparagus. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Horticulturist, 
(Mr.  Downing  we  believe.)  tolls  how  to  grow  common  aspjT- 
agus  so  that  it  will  always  rival  giant  production.     He  says: 

Every  one  who  has  seen  my  beds,  has  deged  me  for  seed — 
thinking  it  a  new  sort — but  I  have  pointed  to  the  manure 
heap — (the  farmer's  best  bank,)  and  told  them  that  the  sec- 
ret all  laid  there.  The  sight  was  only  such  as  might  be  in 
every  garden. 

Aliout  the  first  of  November — as  soon  as  the  frost  has  well 
blackened  the  Asparagus  tops — I  take  a  scythe,  and  mow  all 
down  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bod.  let  it  lie  a  daj-  or  two, 
then  set  fire  to  the  heap  of  stalks  :  burn  it  to  ashes,  and 
spread  the  ashes  over  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

I  then  go  to  my  barn-yard  :  I  take  a  load  of  clean,  fresh 
stable  manure,  and  add  thereto,  half  a  bushel  of  hen  dung: 
turning  over  and  mixing  the  whole  together  throughout. 
This  makes  a  pretty  powerful  compost.  I  applj'  cue  such 
load  to  every  twenty  feet  in  in  length  of  my  asp.aragus  beds, 
which  are  six  feet  wide.  With  a  strong  three-prong  ipud  or 
fork,  I  dig  this  dressing  under.  The  whole  is  now  left  for 
the  winter. 

In  the  spring,  as  early  as  possable,  I  turn  the  top  of  the 
bed  over  lightly,  once  more.  Now  as  the  a-sparagus  grow.i 
naturally  on  the  side  of  the  ocean,  and  loves  salt  water'  I  give 
it  an  annual  supply  of  its  favourite  condiment.  I  cover  the 
surface  of  the  bed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  fine 
packing  salt;  it  is  not  too  much.  As  the  spring  rains  come 
down,  it  gradually  dissolves.  Not  a  weed  will  apear  during 
the  whole  season.  Everything  else,  pigweed,  purslane,  all 
refuse  to  grow  on  the  top  of  my  asparagus  bed^.  But  it 
would  do  your  eyes  good  to  see  the  stmng,  stout,  tender 
stalks  of  the  vegetable  itself  pushing  through  the  surface 
early  in  the  season.  I  do  not  at  all  stretch  a  point  when  I 
sny  that  they  are  as  largo  around  as  my  hoe  handle,  and  &a 
tender  and  succulent  as  any  I  ever  tasted.  The  same  round 
of  treatment  is  given  to  my  bed  every  yer.r. 
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Guenon's  System. 
In  looking  over  a  late  number  of  tbe  Boston  Cultiva- 
tor, I  see  an  article  on  "Guenon's  Discovery  for  Judging 
Milk  Cows,"  which  seems  quite  at  variance  with  your 
corrcspoudent's  ("Science")  remarks  on  this  subject,  and 
also  with  my  own  expei-ience  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  Ar- 
ticle 1st:  "There  are  some  cows  in  which  the  external 
marks  described  by  Guenon  do  not  exist  at  all.  Among 
these,  superior  milkers  are  not  uncommon."  A  thing  I 
have  never  met  with.  I  have  read  Guenon  carefully,  and 
made  several  examinations,  and  have  never  in  my  expe- 
rience met  with  a  good  milker  that  was  not  a  well  mark- 
ed cow  (constitution  and  form  being  taken  into  consid- 
eration). I  have  never  met  with  a  cow  in  my  observa- 
tions that  has  not  some  mark  as  described  by  Guenon 
about  her.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  drover  that  sells  on 
an  average  1000  cows  a  year,  and  he  has  taken  pains  to 
study  Guenon  and  apply  it.  .  For  the  last  four  or  five 
years  he  says  he  has  not  met  with  a  good  cow  that  was 
not  marked  according  to  the  look,  and  that  he  can  al- 
ways obtain  a  better  price  for  a  well  marked  cow  than 
an  inferior  one,  for  they  always  give  satisfaction.  I 
wish  the  article  in  question  had  been  more  explicit,  and 
stated  whether  the  person  in  question,  who  made  the  ex- 
aminations. Knew  a  "bastard"  (so  called)  from  a  genuine 
cow,  and  if  any  of  the  cows  he  met  with,  that  he  said 
were  well  marked  and  inferior  milkers,  were  not  touched 
with  "bastardy."  A  close  observer  can  soon  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  and  this  is  a  most  important  part 
of  the  discovery.  Till  something  appears,  more  convin- 
cing than  the  article  above  mentioned,  I  am  still  a  be- 
liever in  "GUENON." 


The  above  communication  is  from  one  of  our  practical 
men,  who,  like  our  correspondent  "Science,"  has  fully 
tested  the  truth  of  Guenon's  system.  Indeed,  the  far- 
mers and  dairymen  of  this  section,  having  the  evidence 
of  their  own  experience,  cannot  be  argued  out  of  it. 
The  article  referred  to  above  from  the  Boston  Cultivator 
appears  as  editorial,  and  is  probably  from  the  pen  of 
Sanford  Howard,  whose  knowledge  of  stock  and  ability 
as  a  writer  entitles  his  remarks  to  consideration.  As 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer, 
STfpposing  Guenon's  system  to  be  true,  we  are  willing  it 
should  be  fully  canvassed,  pro  and  con,  in  our  Journal. 
Although  not  ourselves  fully  posted  up  in  the  science, 
having  never  studied  it,  and  depending  for  our  belief  on 
what  we  have  seen  and  known  of  its  application  by  those 
who  have  studied  it,  and  whose  siiccess  in  selecting  cows 
is  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  farmers  throughout  this  dairy 
district,  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  assertions  in 
the  article  in  the  Boston  Cultivator.  The  editor  says, 
"the  most  skillful,  when  called  to  decide  on  the  qualities 
of  cows  whose  yield  of  milk  was  well  known,  erred  sev- 
en times  on  eight  cows,  and  fifteen  times  on  twenty-one. 
Other  estimates  also  proved  erroneous  152  times  on  174 
cows,  and  321  times  on  352,  amounting  to  921  pints  of 
milk,  on  a  total  of  2,638  pints;  in  other  words,  error  in 
regard  to  almost  all  the  cows,  amounting  on  an  average 
to  more  than  one-third  of  their  yield."  Now  are  not 
these  discrepancies  and  contradictions  most  extraordi- 
nary ;  the  editor's  experience  on  one  side,  who  proved 
the  system  erroneous  7  times  out  of  8,  and  321  times  out 


of  362,  and  that  of  the  drover  alluded  to  by  our  corres- 
pondent above,  and  whom  we  have  also  long  known  as  a 
highly  respectable  and  reliable  man,  selling  1000  to  1200 
cows  a  year,  and  who,  in  all  his  lai-ge  experience,  has 
proved  it  entirely  correct. 

AVell  may  the  uninitiated  be  puzzled  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  The  fair  presumption  would  seem  to  be,  that 
"the  most  skillful  persons"  referred  to  knew  very  little, 
or  very  imperfectly,  the  minute,  though  distinct  and  pal- 
pable, difi'erences  between  Guenon's  classes  and  orders, 
and  that  their  failures  should  not  weigh  against  the  oth- 
er proof,  for  the  very  ob^^ous  reason  that  negative  evi- 
dence should  not  weigh  fignvusi  positive.  This  is  a  rule 
of  law  as  well  as  of  common  sense.  A  person  who  had 
never  read  Guenon's  work  at  all,  but  had  some  indefinite 
knowledge  of  it  acquired  by  hearsay,  might  fail  in  999 
cases  out  of  1000,  yet  this  failure  should  not  alfect  the 
truth  of  the  discovery  so  much  as  the  positive  fact  of  a 
person  being  able  to  identify  good  cows  by  these  marks 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drover, 
with  some  four  or  five  thousand  cows  within  the  last  five 
years. 

What  can  the  Boston  Cultivator  say  to  the  evidence  on 
the  very  satisfactory  trial  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  witnesses, 
sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the  signatures  of  the  very 
respectable  and  intelligent  committee — many  of  whom 
were  previously  prejudiced  against  it,  and  who  from 
their  well  known  standing  here,  were  of  all  others  the 
least  likely  to  be  deceived.  The  examiner  (Nefflin)  was 
a  sti'anger  to  nearly  all  present,  had  never  before  seen 
the  cows,  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  thor- 
oughly impartial  test,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
numerous  trials  in  France,  all  equally  substantiated.  This 
is  positive  testimony,  the  other  is  negative.  The  inference 
is  fair  that  the  failures  have  resulted  from  want  of  a 
thorough  understanding,  or  examination,  of  the  marks 
laid  down  in  the  book,  and  confusion  between  those  in- 
dicating genuine  and  bastard  cows  and  the  different 
classes  and  orders.  We  ourselves  doubt  the  possibility 
of  defining  to  the  exact  number  of  pints  or  quarts,  which 
a  cow  may  invariably  yield,  as  these  may  be  affected  by 
various  other  controlling  causes.  A  good  cow  may  be 
entirely  ruined  by  bad  milking,  or  she  may  have  a  bad 
constitution,  or  she  may  be  addicted  to  abortion,  all  of 
which  will  affect  the  quantity  of  her  milk,  but  we  value 
the  system  highly  as  an  approximation  to  correctness, 
more  infallible  than  any  other  points  of  choosing  a  good 
milch  cow,  and  have  found  it  most  especially  valuable  in 
determining  the  length  of  time  she  will  go  dry,  quite  as 
important  a  matter  as  deep  milking,  and  which  is  not 
pretended  to  be  attempted  by  any  other  points  of  selec- 
tion we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  whole  question,  at  last,  is  very  much  one  of  fact, 
which  all  farmers  have  the  means  of  determining  for 
themselves.  We  advise  all  to  do  as  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion have  done,  examine  and  prove  the  thing  for  them- 
selves. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  buy  by  Guenon's 
marks  also  observe  other  points,  which  are  generally  re- 
cognised as  indicating  a  good  cow.  This  is  partly  true 
as  they  do  pay  attention  to  general  form,  constitution, 
&c.,  but  do  not  regard  them  so  certain  as  the  othex-s,  and 
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in  cows  which  have  all  these  they  often  discover  certain 
marks  of  "Guenon's  system,"  causing  them  to  be  reject- 
ed entirely,  and  also  find  Guenon's  marks,  indicating  very 
desirable  properties,  in  cows  which  would  be  otherwise 
rejected  by  nearly  all. 


Thick  and  Thin  Sowing. 
We  observe  in  one  of  our  foreign  exchanges  some  dis- 
^ussion  on  the  above  subject.  One  farmer,  who  thinks 
le  are  in  the  habit  of  sowing  our  seeds  too  thick,  ob- 
/erves  he  has  proved  this  season  that  single  grains  of 
wheat,  at  the  extreme  distance  of  three  feet  apart,  will 
yield  eighty  perfect  ears,  containing  fifty  kernels  each, 
or  more  than  four  thousand  fold.  This  is  ten  quarters 
per  acre  (about  eight  bushels)  from  two  pints  of  seed. 
He  also  says  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that  isolated  plants 
one  foot  apart,  at  about  six  pints  of  seed  per  acre,  will 
produce  as  great  a  crop,  but  if  planted  closer  it  is  an 
utter  impossibility,  as  the  plants  then  cannot  perform 
their  natural  capabilities.  He  also  asserts  that  every 
grain  of  either  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  sown  in  Great 
Britain,  does  not  yield  forty  fold  from  each  grain,  sim- 
ply from  its  extreme  thickness.  He  further  says  that 
mildewed  crops,  the  result  occasionally  of  thin  sowing, 


may  be  prevented  by  sowing  early.  These  are  rather 
startling  assertions,  and  well  worthy  of  attention  and 
experiment  here.  One  argument  in  favor  of  thick  sow- 
ing is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  seeds  of  wheat,  oats, 
&c.,  are  imperfectly  covered,  and  the  vegetative  power 
lost  by  exposure.  The  increasing  use  of  the  drill,  which 
covers  more  regularly  and  evenly  than  broadcast  sow- 
ing, may  obviate  this  objection,  and  we  should  like  to 
hear  of  careful  comparative  experiments  on  the  subject. 
The  art  and  science  of  farming  are  not  yet  perfected. 
We  believe  there  is  much  yet  to  learn. 

Speaking  of  thin  sowing  reminds  us  that  within  a  few 
days  we  have  heard  of  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat,  grown 
from  an  application  of  a  little  over  fifty  pounds  of  guano 
to  the  acre.  Jt  was  sown  by  the  guano  attachment  to 
Pennock's  seed  drill,  being  deposited  in  the  drill  at  the 
same  time  with  the  wheat  and  through  the  same  tube. 
So  small  a  quantity  was  not  injurious  in  contact  with 
the  seed,  and  none  was  lost  by  either  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  or  imperfect  covering.  This  guano  attach- 
ment to  Pennock's  drill,  which  before  seemed  as  perfect 
an  implement  of  the  kind  as  could  be  wanted,  we  have 
heard  highly  spoken  of.  It  will  drill  in  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre. 
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DURHAM  BULL  "DUKE  OF  GLOSTER." 


This  superior  bull  is  the  property  of  Lewis  G.  Morris 
and  Mr.  Becar,  of  New  York,  and  was  purchased  by 
Ihem  at  the  great  sale  of  Earl  Ducie  in  1853.  His  cost 
was  650  guineas  ($3,250),  with  the  restriction  that  he 
was  to  be  retained  in  England  for  one  year.  He  was 
considered  the  best  bull  at  the  sale,  and  the  agent  was 
authorized  to  go  as  high  as  $6000  for  him.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  this  country  in  August  or  September. 
The  following  is  his  pedigree  : 

Red,  calved  September  14,  1850,  bred  by  Earl  Ducio, 
Tortworth  Court,  now  the  property  of  J.  S.  Tanqueray, 
16 


L.  G.  Morris  and  Noel  J.  Becar ;  got  by  Grand  Duke 
(10284),  dam  (Duchess  59th)  by  Second  Duke  of  Oxfoi-d 
(9046),  g.  d.  (Duchess  56th)  by  Second  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland (3646),  gr.  g.  dam  (Duchess  51st)  by  Cleve- 
land Lad  (3407),— (Duchess  41st)  by  Belvedere  (1706), 
—(Duchess  32d)  by  Second  Hubback  (1423),— (Duchess 
19th)  by  Second  Hubback  (1423),— (Duchess  12th)  by 
the  Earl  (646),- (Duchess  4th)  by  Ketton  2d  (710),— 
(Duchess  1st)  by  Comet  (155),— by  Favorite  (252),— by 
Daisy  Bull  (186),— by  Favorite  (252),— by  Hubback 
(319),— by  J.  Brown's  Red  Bull  (97). 
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Book  Notices. 

Country  Gentleman. — This  well  conducted  weekly 
journal  commenced  witii  July  its  fourth  volume.  It  is 
published  by  Luther  Tucker,  Albany,  N.  Y.  $2  per 
year  iu  advance.  Joseph  Warren,  assistant  editor.  It 
is  a  family,  no  less  than  a  farmer's  paper,  and  in  varie- 
ty, no  less  than  quality,  of  both  original  and  selected 
matter  takes  a  high  rank,  and  well  deserves  the  exten- 
sive patronage  it  has  received. 

Wool  Guowee  &  Stock  REcasTEK. — Published  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  monthly;  price  50  cents  per  year. 
1).  D.  T.  Moore,  proprietor,  T.  C.  Peters,  principal  edi- 
tor. The  July  number  commenced  the  sixth  volume,  and 
it  has  also  been  enlarged  to  thirty-two  pages.  Although 
especially  devoted  to  the  department  of  stock,  it  also 
contains  much  valuable  matter  on  kindred  subjects,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stock  breeder  in  the 
country.  The  only  fault  in  the  Wool  Grower  is  the  price. 
It  is  well  worth  $1. 

W.^TEK  Cure  Journal. — Published  by  Fowler  &  Wells, 
308  Broadway,  New  York;  $1  per  year.  A  new  volume 
of  the  above  commenced  with  July.  We  commend  the 
work  to  all  who  consider  prevention  better  than  cure, 
and  wish  to  obtain  good  health  by  the  natural  remedies 
of  pure  air,  pure  water,  regulated  diet  and  exercise. 
Many  suggestions  on  all  these  points  can  be  from  time 
to  time  culled  from  it  highly  valuable  to  a  family.  Hy- 
dropathy is  evidently  on  the  increase,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  the  disuse  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  all 
other  stimulants.  The  Journal  is  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated. 

American  Phrenological  Journal. — Published  as 
above  and  same  price.  The  only  periodical  in  the  coun- 
try we  believe  devoted  to  phrenology'.  It  is  also  a  lite- 
rary paper,  containing  numerous  illustrations  and  bio- 
graphies, with  portraits  of  distinguished  characters. 
The  July  number  contains  four  engravings  of  Niagara, 
and  also  portraits  of  G.  N.  Frankenstein  and  Bayard 
Taylor,  with  their  phrenological  developments.  The 
portrait  of  the  latter,  who  is  a  native  of  Chester  county, 
will  be  recognised  by  his  friends,  and  his  biography 
truthful,  and  evidently  written  by  one  who  knows. 

Warder's  Western  Horticultural  Review. — We 
have  not  received  a  copy  of  the  above  for  the  last  four 
months.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  the  fault  with  the 
mail,  or  does  the  editor  intend  cutting  acquaintance  with 
tlie  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal  ?  A  subscriber  near  us, 
who  sent  on  the  money,  says  he  is  also  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. 

People's  Journal. — This  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful 
work  published  monthly  by  Alfred  E.  Beach,  of  New 
York,  devoted  to  agriculture,  mechanics,  science  and 
useful  knowledge.  Each  number  contains  thirty-two 
pages  super  royal  octavo,  embellished  with  numerous 
engravings  upon  almost  every  conceivable  subject.  The 
paper  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  each  volume  will  make 
a  handsome  addition  to  the  library. 


Ailanthus  Trees. 

In  accordance  with  what  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  ailanthus  tree  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  at 
least  two  conventions  in  different  cities,  and  some  very 
formidable  strings  of  resolutions.     We  should  be  glad  to 


see  it  killed  off,  and  its  place  supplied  with  other  and 
more  beautiful  shade  trees  not  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, of  which  there  are  not  a  few.  AVe  believe  in  some 
places  persons  have  hesitated  to  cut  down  the  ailanthus, 
for  fear  of  a  multitude  of  suckers  springing  up  and  ta- 
king possession  of  the  ground.  This  has  often  happened 
and  made  much  trouble.  We  have  lately  seen  a  case 
where  a  large  one  was  cut  down,  and  the  roots  most  ef- 
fectually destroyed  in  a  slioi't  time,  by  simply  boring  a 
two  inch  augur  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  stump,  and  also 
in  the  side,  tending  downwards,  and  filling  it  with  salt. 

There  never  was  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  sucker. 
<•« 

A  Washington  County  Farmer. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  of  one  of  the  publishers  resi- 
ding in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  contains  the  following 
information,  which  we  transcribe  for  the  Journal: — I  am 
still  attending  to  the  farm,  to  which  I  removed  a  short 
time  before  you  left ;  like  the  business,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded well.  Farming  is  indeed  at  present  a  profitable 
business — grain  and  stock  of  all  kinds  commanding  high 
prices.  Wool,  however,  is  an  exception.  But  Uttle  has 
been  sold  as  yet  (.lune  12)  this  season.  Prices  in  this 
neighborhood  range  from  30  to  40  cents  pound,  wheat  is 
$1  60,  corn  65  to  70  cents,  and  oats  40  to  45  cents  per 
bushel.  Good  horses  sell  from  .$100  to  $150  per  head  ; 
cattle  at  $3  50  to  $4  00  per  hundred,  gross  weight; 
sheep  (good  wethers)  $3  00  to  $3  25  do  do 

"My  attention  has  been  confined  principally  to  horses 
and  sheep.  I  have  found  the  latter,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  farming.  I  am  touching  the 
French  stock  lightly,  and  thus  far  like  them  well. 

"I  have  a  Durham  calf — not  full  blood — which  when 
four  months  old  M'eighed  550  pounds,  at  seven  months 
800,  at  twelve  months  1,080.  He  is  now  thii'teen  months 
old,  and  I  think  will  weigh  1,200  pounds.  His  color  is 
deep  red.  He  took  the  first  premium  at  our  fair  last 
fall. 

"The  wheat  crop  in  this  county  will  be  a  great  failure 
— will  not  be  half  a  crop  at  the  best." 


Preparation  of  Ground  for  Reapers  and  Mowers. 

Mr.  Darlington  : — As  you  and  most  of  your  readers 
are  aware,  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor  has  com- 
pelled the  introduction  of  reapers  and  mowers  into  the 
grass  and  grain  fields  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  some  other  States ;  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  demand  for  them  has  only  commenced.  The 
experience  of  the  present  season  has  been  highly  favor- 
able, and  a  year  oi  two  more  will  probably  find  them 
among  the  implements  of  nearly  eveiy  close  calculating 
farmer  in  the*  State.  But  while  the  experience  of  the 
present  season  has  been  highly  favorable,  as  above  ob- 
served, it  has  also  served  to  show  the  necessity  of  more 
carefully  preparing  the  ground  with  a  view  to  their  fu- 
ture use.  Many  farmers  purchased  and  used  reapers 
and  mowers  this  year,  who  scouted  their  practicability 
last;  and  not  a  few  of  these  found,  to  their  cost,  that  a 
Uttle  more  care  in  the  preparation  of  their  ground  be- 
fore seeding  Avould  have  been  much  to  their  interest. 

The  machines  are  not  yet  perfect,  but  the  patentees 
and  makers  will  take  care  to  remedy  all  defects  in  their 
construction.     It  would  be  a  miracle,  however,  to  make 
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a  mowing  machiue  capable  of  cutting  tlirough  rocks, 
mounds,  &c.  I  hazard  tlie  assertion,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  smoother  the  ground  is  prepared, 
and  the  cleaner  it  is  made  from  obstruction,  the  better 
any  machine  will  work.  This  being  the  case, — and  the 
strong  probability  that  many,  who  yet  doubt  the  success- 
ful adoption  of  these  implements  in  lieu  of  the  scythe 
and  sickle,  will,  ere  long,  be  compelled  to  use  them, — 
would  it  not  be  well  to  have  an  eye  to  this  while  the 
ground  is  under  tillage  ?  J.  W. 

Delaware  county,  7tli  month  IGth,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Blind  Ditching. 
Mr.  Editor: — The  subject  of  reclaiming  land  in  wet 
locations  becomes  of  more  importance  as  our  population 
increases.  A  wet  piece  of  ground  is  mostly  of  the  best 
quality  after  a  judicious  system  of  draining  has  been  ap- 
plied, where  stagnant  water  and  springs  can  be  led  from 
the  ground.  Much  depends  on  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience persons  have  in  the  matter,  to  do  it  in  the  most 
economical  way ;  an  unskillful  method  may  cost  much 
money  and  hard  labor,  and  accomplish  very  little  com- 
paratively in  the  end :  for  example,  in  draining  a  piece 
of  ground  which  has  a  number  of  springs,  either  tem- 
porary or  continual,  which  is  frequently  the  case  at  the 
foot  of  rising  ground,  an  inexperienced  person  would  be 
likely  to  construct  a  ditch  over  a  large  field  for  each 
spring,  where  all  might  be  accomplished  by  running  a 
single  ditch  along  the  foot  of  the  rise  as  near  as  possi- 
ble, and  as  circumstances  would  allow,  to  the  springs, 
and  short  branches  to  those  which  cannot  be  reached 
otherwise,  and  the  main  ditch  will  carry  away  all  the  wa- 
ter into  some  stream  or  other  place  where  it  does  not  hin- 
der. It  is  frequently  that  water  oozes  out  in  or  near 
the  flat  valleys,  from  the  fact  that  the  ground  is  more 
compact  than  on  the  sides  of  rising  ground,  thus  the 
water  is  brought  on  the  top  and  rivulets  or  wet  spots  are 
produced.  By  studying  the  nature  of  the  subject  we 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion.  If  a  ditch 
be  sunk  a  proper  depth  (much  depending  on  the  thick- 
ness of  strata)  and  stones  laid  in  the  bottom,  covered  by 
flat  ones  so  as  to  leave  a  passage  for  the  water,  and  the 
balance  filled  up  with  stones  within  ten  inches  of  the 
top,  will  make  make  what  is  termed  a  blind  or  covered 
ditch.  Experience  in  this  part  of  farm  economy  is  re- 
quisite as  this  article  will  show,  and  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  business  would  do  well  to  spend  a  few 
dollars  for  a  survey  and  directions  by  a  person  under- 
standing it  practically  and  theoretically. 

Orwigsburg,  May  20,  1854.  J.  S.  KELLER. 


Domestic  Recipes. 

Green  Corn  Cake. — Mix  a  pint  of  grated  green  corn 
■with  three  table  spoonfuls  of  milk,  a  tea  cup  of  flour, 
half  a  tea  cup  of  melted  butter,  one  egg,  a  tea  spoonful 
of  salt,  and  half  a  tea  spoonful  of  pepper.  Drop  this 
mixture  into  hot  butter  by  the  spoonful,  let  the  cakes  fry 
eight  or  ten  minutes.  These  cakes  are  nice  served  up 
with  meat  for  dinner. 

Peach  Jam. — Gather  the  peaches  when  quite  ripe, 
peel  and  stone  them,  put  them  into  a  preserving  pan, 
and  bake  them  over  the  fire  till  hot;  rub  them  through 


a  sieve,  and  add  to  a  pound  of  pulp  the  same  weight  of 
poiuided  loaf  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  ahuonds, 
blanched  and  pounded ;  let  it  boil  ten  or  twelve  minutes; 
stir  and  skim  it  well. 

Tomato  Catsup. — Take  two  quarts  skinned  tomatoes, 
two  table  spoonsful  pf  salt,  the  same  of  black  pepper, 
and  one  of  allspice  ;  four  pods  of  red  pepper,  two  table 
spoonsful  of  ground  mustard  ;  mix  and  rub  these  thoi'- 
oughly  together,  and  stew  them  slowly,  in  a  pint  of  vin- 
egar, for  three  hours  ;  then  sti'ain  the  liquor  through  a 
sieve,  and  simmer  it  down  to  one  quart  of  catsup.  Put 
this  in  bottles  and  cork  it  tight. 

To  Keep  out  Red  Ants. — Place  in  the  closet,  or 
wherever  they  appear,  a  small  quantity  of  green  sage. 

Keeping  Tomatoes. — A  friend  of  ours  tells  us  he  has 
had  no  difficulty  for  several  years  in  keeping  tomatoes, 
by  placing  tlicm  when  ripe  simply  in  a  barrel  filled  with 
strong  brine,  and  keeping  them  covered  with  the  liquid 
by  a  board  on  top  and  weight.  The  barrel  is  kept  in  a 
dry,  cool  cellar,  free  from  frost,  and  the  tomatoes  are 
ready  for  use  through  the  winter  and  till  spring. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  try  it,  and  report  the  result, 
to  the  Farm  Journal.  Tomatoes  will  be  very  abundant 
this  season  from  present  appearances,  and  if  the  season 
of  their  use  can  thus  be  prolonged  by  so  simple  a  pro- 
cess, it  will  be  a  great  desideratum. 

Salad  without  Vinegar. — Editor  Farm  Journal — Dear 
Sir: — I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  a  dish  of  salad 
which  was  so  deliciously  dressed,  that  I  obtained  the  re- 
cipe to  send  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers : 

Take  the  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  wash 
them  well  on  a  plate,  adding  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon; 
cut  fine  a  large  crisp  head  of  salad  and  mix  well  with 
the  egg ;  give  a  top-dressing  to  the  whole  of  two  or 
three  large  table  spoonfuls  of  fine  white  sugar.  The 
quantity  of  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  of  course,  depend 
much  on  the  size  of  the  heads  and  the  taste  of  the  eater. 
Salad  so  dressed  will  be  found  the  "ne  plus  ultra." 

Yours,  P.  K. 

The  above  is  rather  late  for  this  season,  having  been 
intended  for  our  last  number,  but  was  not  received  until 
after  our  form  had  gone  to  the  foundry  to  be  stereotyped. 
Our  lady  friends  may  bear  it  in  mind  until  next  spring. 
About  Cleaning  W.\ll  Paper. — "In  your  last  paper 
it  is  stated,  that  the  very  best  method  of  cleaning  wall 
paper  is  to  sweep  ofi'  the  dust  and  then  rub  the  surface 
with  stale  bread.  This  may  be  one  of  the  lest  ways,  but 
it  is  not  first  best,  as  they  say  at  the  county  fairs.  I  can 
clean  wall  paper  just  as  nicely,  with  less  than  half  the 
time  and  labor,  by  taking  a  quantity  of  wheat  bran,  say 
two  quarts  at  a  time,  and  enclosing  it  in  a  piece  of  thin, 
open  flannel  cloth — so  that  the  bran  will  work  tlirough 
— and  rubbing  the  paper  with  this,  shifting  and  shaking 
up  the  bundle  once  in  a  while  to  keep  the  surface  fresh. 
Another  advantage  of  this  rubber  is,  that  it  can  be  fas- 
tened on  to  a  broom  or  other  handle,  and  then  you  can 
reach  the  top  of  the  wall  without  getting  upon  a  chair 
or  bench.  If  you  have  not  flannel  suitable,  a  piece  of 
strainer  cloth  or  such  like  will  answer.  With  tliis  appa- 
tus,  wall  paper  that  is  badly  smoked  can  be  restored  in 
a  short  time,  so  as  to  look  almost  as  good  as  new. 
Grease  spots  can  be  considerably  improved  by  fii-st  rub- 
bing them  well  with  chalk,  and  then  laying  over  them 
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several  thicknesses  of  brown  paper,  and  pressing  on  a 
Lot  flat  iron." — Ohio  Cultivator. 

Indelible  Ink. — Durable  or  indelible  ink  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  a  couple  of  drachms  of  lunar  caustic 
and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  a  gill  of  rain  water. 
Indelible  red  ink  is  made  by  mixing  and  reducing  to  a 
fine  powder  half  an  ounce  of  verniillion,  a  drachm  of  the 
salt  of  steel,  and  linseed  oil  enough  to  render  it  of  the 
consistency  of  black  durable  ink. 

To  Polish  Mauouany  Furnituee. — Rub  it  with  cold, 
drawn  linseed  oil,  and  polish  by  rubbing  with  a  clean, 
dry  cloth,  after  wiping  the  oil  oflF  from  the  furnitui-e. 
Do  this  once  a  week,  and  your  mahogany  tables  will  be 
so  finely  polished  that  hot  water  would  not  injure  them. 
The  reason  is  this,  linseed  oil  hardens  when  exposed  to 
the  air ;  and  when  it  has  filled  all  the  pores  of  the  wood 
the  surface  becomes  hard  and  smooth  like  glass. 

Large  Pumpkins. — Having  had  good  success  the  past 
season  in  raising  fine  large  pumpkins,  I  will  give  you  my 
plan  and  experiment.  The  ground  planted  was  a  warm, 
clayey  loam,  descending  to  the  south.  I  planted  the 
20th  of  May,  with  corn  and  one  and  two  pumpkin  seeds 
in  a  hill;  used  about  one  table  spoonful  of  plaster,  or 
gypsum  to  the  hill.  The  field  was  a  clover  sod,  plowed 
once  and  harrowed  thi'ee  times.  AVhen  the  vines  com- 
menced to  run,  say  one  foot  in  length,  I  gave  them  a 
careful  hoeing.  After  the  fruit  was  well  set,  or  some 
was  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  I  covered  the  stem, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  vine  joining  the  stem,  with 
moist,  loose  soil ;  the  result  was,  that  roots  directly  from 
the  stem  of  the  pumpkin  were  formed,  and  the  fruit  de- 
rived sustenance,  and  plenty  of  it,  judging  from  the  size 
and  weight,  which  was  from  eighty  to  ninety  pounds. — 
Plowboy. 

To  Make  Washing  Fluid. — A  correspondent  who  writes 
from  Casco,  gives  us  the  following  receipt  for  making  washing 
fluid  :— 

Take,  1  gallon  of  soft  soap,  2  quarts  of  soft  water,  1  gill, 
of  spirits  of  tirpentine,  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sal  soda; 
boil  them  together  for  five  minutes.  When  wanted  for  use, 
put  your  clothes  to  soak  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  add 
one  pint  of  the  fluid,  and  then  boil  the  cloths  for  fifteen 
minutes,  after  which  rinse  twice,  in  cold  water. — Maine 
Farmer. 


be  filled  up  again  a  little  above  the  level,  a  peck  or  more 
of  leached  ashes  being  applied  also  around  each  tree, 
according  to  size.  This  application  greatly  promotes  the 
thrift  and  growth  of  the  peach.  By  attending  to  these 
recommendations,  instead  of  being  a  short  li'"ed  tree, 
having  but  two  or  three  crops,  and  then  dying  off,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  orchards,  we  believe  it  can  be  made 
to  live  and  be  productive  and  profitable  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  at  least,  and  perhaps  longer.  We  know  of 
peach  trees  in  this  vicinity,  apparently  perfectly  healthy 
and  bearing  well,  twenty-five  years  old.  To  those  who 
consider  this  plan  too  troublesome,  we  only  say  do  with- 
out peaches  and  make  no  complaints.  Fruit  of  the  best 
quality  cannot  be  grown  without  care  and  trouble,  and 
if  it  could,  would  not  be  valued  so  much  as  it  is.  The 
yellows  in  the  peach  is  far  more  difficult  to  manage,  and 
indeed  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found.  Whenever  it 
makes  its  appearance,  the  tree  should  be  exterminated, 
root  and  bi-anch. 


Peach  Worm. 
In  many  of  the  papers  at  this  season  may  be  found 
remedies  for  the  peach  worm.  They  may  be  called  stan- 
dard remedies,  because  they  appear  periodically  year 
after  year.  There  is  no  harm  in  trying  them,  but  the 
only  remedy  we  believe  in  and  have  found  efi'ectual,  as 
well  as  simple,  is  to  examine  each  tree,  spring  and  fall, 
with  a  knife  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  hunt  up  the  in- 
truder and  destroy  him.  If  he  is  about  at  all,  there  is 
no  diflSculty  in  finding  him  immediately  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  his  presence  being  indicated  by  the 
gum.  Just  below  the  surface  the  bark  is  tender,  which 
makes  it  the  point  of  attack.  In  the  hard  bark  above 
the  ground  he  cannot  make  an  entrance,  and  to  guard 
against  him  below  we  have  pursued  the  plan  each  fall  of 
exposing  the  trunk,  by  di-awing  away  the  earth  around 
it  down  to  where  the  large  roots  begin  to  branch  out, 
and  leaving  it  exposed  all  winter.  The  bark  thus  be- 
comes hard  and  impenetrable.     In  the  spring  it  should 


Faulownia  Imperialis. 

We  have  lately  met  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
along  the  side  pavements,  a  few  specimens  of  Paulownia; 
the  top  and  side  branches  of  which  had  been  well  shor- 
tened in,  presenting  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  effec- 
tive shade  trees  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Paulownia  will  soon  be 
much  sought  for  as  an  ornamental  tree;  the  fear  enter- 
tained when  it  was  first  introduced  from  Japan,  that, 
like  the  ailanthus,  catalpa,  &c.,  whose  spongy  wood  it 
resembles,  it  would  be  liable  to  sucker,  being  proved  to 
be  groundless,  at  least  we  have  not  observed  this  ten- 
dency in  quite  a  large  number  of  trees  in  and  around 
West  Chester.  Another  objection  is  the  long  straggling 
branches,  with  the  consequent  liability  to  be  blown  off 
by  high  winds,  and  its  rather  open  head.  This  can  be 
entirely  obviated  by  the  shortening  in  process,  as  above, 
when  a  compact,  dense  mass  of  beautiful  broad  foliage 
is  obtained,  sufficient  almost  to  turn  a  shower  of  rain 
like  an  umbrella. 

As  an  offset  to  these  di-awbacks,  the  Paulownia  offers 
as  a  shade  tree,  either  for  city  streets  or  for  country, 
several  very  decided  advantages:  its  entire  freedom  thus 
far  from  insects,  its  unequalled  strait  and  rapid  growth, 
broad  leaves,  beautiful  blossoms,  and  ease  of  transplant- 
ing. 

Where  shade  is  wanted  soon,  nothing  equals  it.  It 
has  made  a  growth  with  us  of  ten  feet  from  the  ground 
in  a  single  season,  where  it  had  been  cut  off  close.  The 
second  season  a  head  will  begin  to  form.  The  blossoms 
are  purple,  show  themselves  very  early  in  the  spring ; 
the  little  brown,  button-like  envelopes  containing  them 
being  curiously  developed  the  fall  previous.  For  street 
planting  especially,  we  consider  the  Paulownia  well  deser- 
ving of  extensive  trial. 


Ammonia  in  Clay  Soils. 

Professor  Way,  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  made  the  startling  assertion  that 
ordinary  clay  soils  contain  ammonia  per  acre,  locked  up 
in  their  substance,  corresponding  to  the  quantity  present 
in  three  tons  of  guano. 

He  also  stated  facts  in  relation  to  the  use  of  lime, 
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•which  would  lead  to  the  practical  inference  that  it  should 
be  applied  at  short  intervals  in  small  doses,  instead  of 
large  doses  at  longer  intervals,  which  is  the  general 
plan. 

The  editor  of  the  English  Agricultural  Gazette  says  : 
•'When  the  lecture  shall  be  published,  the  facts  of  which 
it  speaks,  and  the  inferences  to  which  they  lead,  will  we 
believe  be  seen  to  stand  high  among  the  very  important 
additions  to  agricultural  truth,  for  which  we  are  already 
indebted  to  the  chemist  of  the  English  Agricultural  So- 
ciety." 

We  hope  to  condense  some  valuable  facts  from  this 
lecture  for  the  Farm  Journal. 


Gain  of  Weight  in  Cattle  Feeding. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  our  English  exchanges  gives 
the  following  as  the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  above 
subject : 

In  the  various  publications  to  which  I  have  had  recourse, 
with  the  view  of  informing  myself  as  to  the  treatment  of  cat- 
tle, I  have  found  no  attempt  to  estimate  and  distinguish  the 
gain  of  useful  material  made  by  them  in  the  process  of  fat- 
tening. On  seeking  to  explain  my  views  on  this  subject,  I 
feel  less  hesitation,  as  I  supply  data  and  figures  from  which 
my  conclusions  are  derived,  the  soundness  of  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  estimate  and  ascertain. 

The  cattle  I  prefer  for  fattening  are  well -grown  heifers,  or 
cows  which  have  had  their  first  calf  at  three  to  five  years  old. 
The  breeders  of  this  district  are  to  a  considerable  degree 
short-horns,  the  bulls  used  being  more  or  less  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  they  may  be  termd  of  'fair'  quality.  Their  live  weight 
when  bought  in  a  lean  store  condition,  ranges  from  7  cwt.  to 
6  cwt. ;  their  capability  of  carrying  weight,  when  prime  fat, 
may  be  taken  at  an  addition  of  3  cwt.  Although  it  is  not 
usual  to  kill  beasts  in  a  store  state,  and  litle  positive  infor- 
mation can  be  gained  as  of  the  carcase  weight  of  lean  stock, 
yet,  from  observation  and  inquiry,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
this  will  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  live  weight  probably 
not  more  than  43  to  47  per  cent.  In  Morton's  Cyclopedia 
treatise  "  On  meat,"  the  comparison  of  carcass  to  live  weight 
is  stated  as  50  to  55  per  cent  when  half  fat,  and  as  61  to  63 
when  prime  fat,  for  cattle  of  the  like  quality.  I  quote  this 
as  tending  to  confirmwhat  I  have  stated  as  to  the  compara- 
tive probortion  in  lean  stock. 

I  will  consider,  for  example,  a  lean  animal  weighing  8  cwt., 
and  capable  of  weighing  when  prime  fat  11  cwt.,  live  weight : 
when  fairly  started,  and  with  proper  feeding,  I  should  look 
for  a  gain  of  14  lbs.  per  week,  which  in  my  practice  is  a 
moderate  avrage  ;  at  this  rate  it  would  require  24  weeks  to 
bring  it  to  a  state  of  prime  fatness.  On  comparing  the 
weights  when  lean  and  fat  — 8  cwt.  or  64  stones  lean,  at  45 
per  cent,  will  leave  28}  carcase  weight;  11  cwt.  or  83  stones 
fat,  at  60  per  cent.,  will  leave  52|  carcase  weight.  The  difFer- 
ance  is  24  stones,  or  14  lbs.  per  week,  being  precisely  the 
gain  per  week  in  live  weight. 

During  the  progress  of  feeding  there  is  a  gradual  increase 
of  interior  fat  of  two  descriptions — fixed  fat  in  the  loins, 
commonly  called  suet,  which  will  vary  from  8  lbs.  when  loan 
to  more  than  30  lbs.  when  fat,  this  is  weighed  with  the  car- 
case ;  and  loose  fat,  or  tallow,  which  counts  as  ofi'al.  If  we 
take  two  beasts  of  equal  live  weight,  and  suppose,  on  killing, 
one  contains  9  stones  of  loose  fat  or  tallow,  the  other  only  5 
stones  ;  now,  though  this  loose  fat  counts  as  ofi'al,  t  is  known 
that  the  carcase  weightof  the  animal  with  the  9  stones  of  loose 
fat  will  bo  heavier  than  the  one  with  only  5  stones.  A  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  led  me  to  infer  that,  with  the  increase  of 
interior  fat,  there  occured  a  displacement  of  material  in  the 


process  of  evacuation.  On  inquiry  of  butchers  of  experience 
with  whom  I  deal,  they  tell  me  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
a  beast,  which  "  proves"  well,  to  have  a  litle  stomach.  On 
looking  over  the  items  of  ofial  they  appear  capable  of  littlo 
increase  or  variation  in  one  and  the  same  animal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tallow  and  of  the  stomach,  in  the  weight  of  each  of 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  100  lbs.  or  upwards.  I  observe 
that  the  writer  of  the  paper  of  which  I  have  quoted  attributes 
this  comparative  increase  in  the  carcase  weight  of  fattened 
beasts  to  its  greater  solidity,  to  hollows  being  filled  up,  and 
protuberances  being  formed;  it  seems,  however,  clear  that 
this  would  equally  effect  the  live  with  the  carcase  weight, 
and  therefore  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  matter. 

If  my  premises  be  correct,  it  will  appear  that  besides  the 
gain  of  carcase  weight  (which  is  shown  by  comparison  to  be 
14  lbs.  per  week  on  an  animal  which  gains  this  in  live  weight), 
there  is  an  additional  gain  of  interior  loose  fat  which  counts 
as  offal.  From  observation  and  inquiry  I  am  led  to  think, 
then,  that  this  will  not  be  less  on  the  average  than  3  lbs.  per 
week,  or,  in  the  24  weeks,  72  lbs.  of  loose  fat,  making  tog.ither 
17  lbs.  per  week  gain  of  useful  and  vendable  material — a 
result  at  variance  with  the  impression  I  had  before  I  entertain- 
ed upon  this  inquiry.  I  may  at  some  future  time  seek  to  draw 
to  the  probable  proportion  and  description  of  this  material 
gained  in  the  process  of  fattening.  Y. 
«•» 

We  clip  the  following  judicious  remarks  from  the  Ohio 
Journal  of  Education,  which,  although  not  "agricultural," 
we  trust  our  patrons,  most  of  whom  are  parents,  will  pardon 
us  for  inserting : 

Onties  of  Parents  to  Schools. 

1.  Parents  should  send  their  children  to  school  constantly 
and  seasonably. 

2.  They  should  see  that  they  are  decently  clothed,  and 
cleanly  in  their  persons. 

3.  They  should  encourage  them  to  respect  and  obey  the 
rules  and  requirements  of  the  school. 

4.  They  should  encourage  them  to  be  orderly  in  theii 
deportment,  aud  studiously  to  regard  right. 

5.  They  should  encourage  them  to  be  studious,  by  manifes- 
ting an  enterest  in  their  lessons. 

6.  They  should  have  a  regard  for  the  character  of  the  books 
their  children  read,  and  see  that  they  read  understandingly. 

7.  They  shoidd  cultivate  in  their  children  habits  of  true 
politeness  and  courtesy. 

8.  Besides  visiting  the  school  and  co-operating  and 
sympathizing  with  the  teacher,  they  can  do  much  for  its 
improvement  and  success,  by  manifesting  at  all  proper 
times  and  in  all  proper  places,  an  interest  in  its  welfare, 
and  a  deep  solicitude  for  its  reputation  ;  by  speaking  well  of 
the  teacher  and  of  all  his  judicious  plans;  by  palliating  or 
excusing  his  faults  or  failings,  (of  which  every  teacher  must 
be  expected  to  have  some;  )  and  by  inducing  their  neigh- 
bors to  visit  the  school  and  take  anintrest  in  its  exercises  ; 
thus  showing  to  their  children,  in  the  most  convincing  man- 
ner, that  they  feel  that  their  present  employment  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  that  the  duties  of  school  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  little  consequence. 


Destruction  of  Bashes. 

The  Boston  Cultivator  makes  the  following  seasonable  and 
sensible  remarks,  which  are  alike  applicable  to  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  England.  We  would  simply  add  that  "now  is 
the  appointed  time :" 

In  many  places  there  are  grounds  which  cannot  be  well  plow- 
ed, that  afford  tolerable  paBture,if  not  to  much  occupied  by 
bushes.  The  shrubs  which  are  inclined  to  grow  in  these  sit- 
uations, are  alders,  briers  of  several  kinds,  whortleberry,  Ac. 
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where  these  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  prevent  the  growth  of 
grass  to  a  great  extent,  and  make  that  which  does  grow  sour 
and  worthless. 

The  mode  usually  adopted  for  killing  bushes,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  to  mow  them.  The  eflRciencyof  this  has  been 
found  to  depend  much  on  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the 
work  is  done.  Cutting  in  winter  seems  to  have  little  effect 
towards  destroying  them;  they  start  with  the  return  of  spring 
and  grow  rapidly.  The  effect  is  nearly  the  same  if  they  are 
cut  while  the  foliage  is  developing.  All  trees  and  shrubs 
make  their  annual  growth  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  put- 
ting out  leaves.  During  the  remainder  of  the  season,  the 
wood  hardens,  and  the  buds  of  next  season's  foliage  are  set. 
The  juncture  when  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  size, 
and  the  growth  of  the  season  is  checked,  is  sometimes  called 
"turn  of  the  sap."  The  vitality  of  many  plants  is  grcatlj' 
impaired  if  they  are  cut  ofiFat  this  time.  But  with  another 
species,  cutting  at  another  period — the  last  of  August — is 
most  fatal. 

The  black  alder  usually  .grows  in  moist  rich  ground,  such 
is  very  natural  to  grass.  From  their  rapidity  of  growth  they 
as  soon  occupy  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  other  veg- 
tation,  and  appropriating  the  best  soil  to  their  use,  they  oc- 
casion much  loss.  Attempts  are  often  made  to  eradicate 
them,  which  do  not  succeed,  and  this  produces  discourage- 
ment, which  induces  the  farmer  to  allow  them  to  grow  unmo- 
lested. The  result  of  trials  at  cutting  alders  at  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  have  proved  that  the  above  mentioned  is 
preferable.  We  might  cite  much  evidence  in  support  of  this  ; 
but,  perhaps,  what  we  have  already  said  may  induce  some 
to  undertake  the  work. 

In  killing  briers  and  small  bushes,  hruisiiij/  sometimes  an- 
swers better  than  cutting.  A  tool  called  a  "brush  whacker," 
had  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Briers  and  whortleberry  bushes  may  be  kept  down  by  sheep, 
after  having  been  closely  cutdowu  with  a  scythe.  It  is  necessa- 
ry, however,  to  stock  heavily  in  order  to  compel  the  sheep  to 
eat  the  bushes  as  soon  as  they  start.  If  the  bushes  are  closly 
kept  down  for  a  year  two,  the  grass  will  spread  and  form  so 
close  a  sward,  on  good  land,  that  the  bushes  will  have  little 
chance  to  gow.  It  is  important  that  when  the  work  is  be- 
gun it  will  be  followed  up.  Once  mowing  may  be  partly 
effectual,  but  if  the  sprouts  are  not  cut  at  a  proper  time  the 
next  season,  the  labor  is  in  a  great  degree  lost [Boston  Cul- 
tivator. 


Spare   the  Birds. 

On  no  pretext  whatever  should  farmers  or  gardeners  per- 
mit their  birds  to  be  disturbed.  Instead  of  killing  them  or 
frightening  them  away,  they  should  make  use  of  every  means 
in  their  power  to  induce  them  to  increase  in  number,  and 
become  tame  and  familiar.  The  worst  of  them  earn  twenty 
times  what  they  eat,  and  then,  what  exquisite  pleasure  to 
have  your  garden,  yard,  orchard,  or  wood,  alive  and  vocal 
with  the  music  of  the  merry  birds;  plant  trees  for  them,  build 
houses,  if  necessary,  for  them,  and  they  will  teach  you  less- 
ons of  domestic  bliss — preach  you  sermons — and  warble 
you  such  hj'mns  as  you  never  heard  elsewhere.  Be  kind  to 
your  birds.  Warn  off,  and  if  necessary  expel  all  transgres- 
sors upon  your  premises,  who  seek  the  lives  of  these  de- 
lightful companions.  The  law  is  now  ample  to  protect  your 
premises. — £x, 


Do  Soils  Lose  Their  Manures  By  Leaching  1 

Not  often.     'Tis  only  the  coarsest  sands  or  gravels,  and 
such  as  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  clay  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter, that  permit  manures  to  pass  downward  through  them. 
Nearly  all  soils  .absorb  the  valuable  portion  of  the  manures 
•  which  have  dissolved  by  rains  after  applications,  before  it 


has  decended  five  inchco'.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  one  has 
only  to  examine  the  f-oil  at  the  bottom  of  the  barn-yard,  and 
he  will  find  a  few  inches  only  that  have  become  at  all  charged 
with  extract  of  the  superincumbent  manure. 

The  true  source  of  escape  is  by  evaporation. -If  only  partial- 
ly buried,  or  the  soil  is  principally  silicious  and  coarse,  the 
iimmonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  fertile  gases,  which  may 
have  been  developed  by  decomposition,  or  dissolved  by  rains, 
may  evaporate  from  the  surface  or  through  the  loosely  as- 
sociated particles  of  the  soil,  and  pass  ofi'  into  the  general 
storehouse  of  the  atmosphere.  And  it  is  in  this  nearly  all 
manures  escape  from  the  soil.  A  perfect  correction  of  this  de- 
fect, is  to  bury  the  maHures  at  a  sufficient  depth,  and  keep 
the  soil  above,  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter  both 
living  and  dead. 

AVe  have  seen  the  principle  above  asserted  most  fully  proved 
by  the  appearance  of  a  muck  heap  made  by  compounding 
fish  with  loam. — When  made  with  a  single  layer  of  Manhad- 
den  or  Moss  Bankers  in  the  middle  of  a  heap  four  feet  high, 
the  oil  and  the  other  fertilizing  matters  disolved  in  the  decay 
of  fish,  has  been  found  to  mark  distinctly  to  the  eye  and 
smell  all  the  superincumbent  mass  of  earth,  while  it  had  not 
reached  four  inches  below  it. — New- York  Agriculturist, 


Fencing  out  the  Curculio. 
W.  Maine,  of  Long-Island,  constructed  many  years  ago,  a 
tight  board  fence  around  his  plum-orchard,  about  nine  feet 
high,  with  tight  board  gates.  The  curculios  did  not  fly  high 
enough  to  enter,  many  striking  the  sides  of  the  fence  and 
falling  outside.  An  acquaintance  who  visited  the  garden 
when  in  full  fruit,  informs  us  that  all  the  trees  xoithin  the  en- 
closure where  heavily  loaded  with  plums ;  at  the  same  time 
he  observed  a  tree  outside  that  had  lost  every  specimen. 


To  Keep  Birds  from  Pecking  Fruit, 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  the  depredations  of  birds,  I 
beg  to  report  my  experience  of  last  year,  when  I  saved  my 
cherries  by  hanging  up  several  pieces  of  tin  with  strongthread 
in  the  different  trees  two  pieces  being  hung  ne.nr  together  to 
clash  with  the  wind,  which  sound,  with  the  bright  reflection 
of  the  tin  in  the  sun,  certainly  frightened  them  away  ;  and  I 
had  my  due  share  of  the  fruit,  which,  the  preceding  year,  I 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  to  them.  So  says  a  New  Jersey 
Farmer. 

••• 

lianure  for  Boses. 

Thomas  Rivers,  in  his  last  rose  catalogue,  says  that  for  a 
neat  surface  dressing  for  Autumnal  Roses,  to  be  applied 
late  in  the  spring,  wood  ashes  and  guano  have  proved  most 
excellent  fertilizers,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  peck  of 
guano  to  a  bushel  of  ashes  applying  two  quarts  of  the  mix- 
ture to  each  tree,  in  a  circle  18  inches  in  diameter  round  the 
stem,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  undisturbed  upon  the  sur- 
face. The  ashes  retain  the  moisture  from  the  dew  and 
showers,  and  the  effect,  in  giving  a  vigorous  growth,  with 
an  abundant  crop  of  the  flowers  in  the  autumn,  has  been  very 
apparent.  In  our  dryer  climate,  an  occasional  copious  wat- 
ering of  a  thin  grass  mulching,  placed  over  this  compound, 
would  doubtless  be  of  decided  benefit,  and  during  dry  pe- 
riods would  in  fact  be  indispensable. 


The  Elm  as  a  Shade  Tree. 

What  is  our  best  shade  tree?  After  some  years  of  ob- 
serving and  comparing,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  here  it  is  the  Elm.  The  Rock  Maple  grows  so  slow 
that  people  cannot  be  persuaded  to  plant  it.  The  varieties  of 
the  Soft  Maple  are  scarcely  to  the  Locusts  for  city  planting. 
They  are  so  tender  in  their  bark,  and  their  liabilities  are  so 
many,  to  get  wounded,  that  it  is  a  chance  if  two  out  of  five  can 
be  got  to  grow  up  healthy  and  strong  trees.  A  little  bit  of 
rubbing,  the  bite  of  a  horse,  or  any  similar  thing,  and 
a  wound  is  made  where  insects  fasten  themselves,  and  the  tree 
is  ruined.  The  only  way  it  can  be  got  to  come  to  anything 
is,  to  protect  it  effectually,  and  cultivate  it  well,  so  that  it 
shall  grow  forward  at  once  from  the  planting.  One  summer 
of  ill  health  is  death  to  a  Soft  Maple.  But'the  Elm,  while 
more  beautiful  than  almost  any,  has  a  constitution  worthy  of 
a  salamander.  It  cares  nothing  for  insects,  or  cattle,  or 
horses,  but  grows  right  on  against  wind  and  tide  :  and  one 
Elm  is  equal  to  four  Maples. 

[The  experience  in  this  region  does  not  at  all  corroborate 
the  above  from  the  Prairie  Farmer,  on  the  superiority  of  the 
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elm  as  a  shade  tree.  We  have  tried  it  in  various  locations 
for  four  or  five  years  past,  and  find  that  not  only  the  English 
elm,  which  is  particularly  affected,  but  also  the  Scotch  and 
American  elm,  are  liable  to  have  their  foliage  entirely  eaten 
and  perforated  with  insects,  so  as  to  make  them  quite  un- 
sightly and  undesirable.  We  would  not  think  of  planting 
an  elm  tree  for  ornament. — Ed.] 


Osage  Orange. 
Mr.  M.  L.  SuLLiVANT  has  a  number  of  hands  employed 
sowing  osage  orange  seed,  of  which  he  designs  putting  in 
20  bushels,  on  a  piece  of  bottom  land  near  this  city,  with  a 
view  to  removing  the  plants  to  Illinois  next  year.  If  the 
seed  does  moderately  well,  it  will  produce  fco  million  plants, 
which  at  25  plants  to  the  rod,  will  set  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  hedge!  Enough  for  a  commencement  on  one  farm,  we 
should  judge. — Ohio  Cutioator. 


Salt  your  Chimneys. 
In  building  a  chimnej',  put  a  quart  of  salt  into  the  mortar 
with  which  the  inner  courses  of  brick  are  to  be  laid.  The  effects 
will  be  that  there  will  never  bo  any  accumulation  of  soot  in 
that  chimney.  The  philosophy  is  thus  stated;  The  salt  in  the 
portion  of  mortar  which  is  exposed  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  every  damp  day.  The  soot  becomes  damp,  falls 
down  to  the  fire-place.  This  apears  to  be  an  English  dis- 
coveiv.     It  is  used  with  success  in  Canada. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Exhibition. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  is  to  take  place  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  October  next.  H.amilton 
Square,  comprising  eighteen  acres  of  ground  and  conve- 
niently situated  between  two  railroads,  will  be  enclosed 
and  arranged  for  the  occasion.  The  premium  list  ex- 
ceeds $8,000. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  at 
Philadelphia  occurring  the  last  days  of  September,  will 
enable  persons  from  a  distance  to  attend  both  exhibitions 
■without  inconvenience.  We  anticipate  at  both  places  a 
turn  out  of  people,  and  a  display  of  stock,  implements, 
products  of  the  farm,  garden,  conservatory,  &c.,  yet  un- 
equalled in  this  country. 


Improved  Stock. 
We  have  received  from  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Mount  Ford- 
ham,  New  York,  a  printed  catalogue  of  his  stock,  which 
he  holds  at  private  sale.  It  consists  of  Durhams  and 
Devons,  South  Down  sheep,  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Berkshire 
swine,  all  bred  from  the  best  sources,  and  comprising 
some  of  the  best  stock  now  in  the  country.  The  prices 
in  most  cases  are  attached,  and  vary  fi-om  $100  to 
$2500  each  for  Durhams,  $150  to  $350  for  Devons, 
South  Downs  according  to  age  and  quality  from  $25  to 
$125,  Suffolk  and  other  pigs  $40  per  pair  at  ten  weeks 
old. 


Allegheny  County  Society. 

The  fifth  annual  fair  of  tlie  Allegheny  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  will 
be  held  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  Gth  days 
of  October.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  neatly  printed 
pamphlet  containing  the  arrangements  for  the  same,  with 
list  of  premiums,  embracing  not  only  farm  and  garden 
products,  but  also  manufactured  articles  in  great  variety 


and  fine  arts.  Handsome  gifts,  of  the  value  of  from  $5 
to  $30,  have  also  been  conti-ibuted  as  premiums  for  lady 
equestrians  and  lady  drivers,  who  are  to  have  certain 
hours  exclusively  appropriated  to  themselves.  A  horse, 
price  $200,  is  offered  to  the  best  and  most  skillful  rider; 

a  fine  Brocha  shawl,  price  $20,  to  the  second  best. 

<•» 

Fulton  County  Society. 

The  Fulton  County  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  ita 
second  annual  exhibition  in  McConnellsburg  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday,  October  26th,  27th  and  28th. 
A  liberal  list  of  premiums  is  offered. 

We  should  be  obliged  if  the  Secretaries,  or  other  ofii- 
cers,  of  our  different  county  societies  would  advise  us  of 
the  times  of  holding  their  coming  annual  exhibitions. 
We  wish  to  give  notice  of  all  of  them,  but  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  so  unless  this  information  is  forwarded  to  us. 


OfBcers  of  the  Blair  County  Agricultural  Society. 

President — Martin  Bell. 

Secretary — John  C.  Innes. 

Corresponding  Secretary — John  P.  Jones. 

Managers — David  Caldwell,  Joseph  Dysart,  Geo.  W. 
Smith,  Henry  Rugart,  Joshua  Roller,  A.  McCallister, 
and  W.  W.  Jackson. 

[The  above  was  forwarded  in  season  for  our  May  num- 
ber, but  failed  to  reach  us.] 


Mercer  County  Society. 
The  Mercer  County  Agricultural  Exhibition  is  to  be 
held  at  Mercer  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September.  A 
premium  list  is  offered  embracing  a  wide  range  of  all 
kinds  of  stock,  farm  implements,  vegetable  productions 
of  the  fai-m,  garden  and  fruit  orchard,  and  mechanical 
arts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  household,  and  domestic 
economy.  Mercer  is  one  of  our  best  western  counties, 
and  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  display  well  worth  attend- 
ing. The  name  sounds  familiar  to  farmers  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  place  where  was  delivered  the  cele- 
brated "Mercer  address"  of  our  friend  J.  Gowen,  which 
excited  so  much  attention.  The  name  of  the  orator  for 
the  present  year  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  premium  list 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal  is  made  to  form  a  part 
of  all  premiums  above  two  dollars.  This  example  is 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  We  are  surprised  that  our 
Journal  does  not  receive  more  patronage  from  county  so- 
cieties. 


Somerset  County  Society. 

The  Somerset  County  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Som- 
erset on  the  5th  of  October.  A  permanent  enclosure  of 
four  acres  has  been  purchased.  This  looks  as  if  Somer- 
set county  farmers  are  determined  that  their  exhibition 
shall  be  a  fixed  fact  hereafter,  and  their  public  spirit  is 
to  be  highly  commended.  The  premium  list  we  have  not 
yet  seen. 


Westmoreland  County  Society. 
The  first  fair  of  the  Westmoreland  County  Society  will 
be  held  at  Grcensbnrg  on  the  lltb,  12th  and  13th  days 
of  October  next.  We  shall  hope  to  hear  of  its  complete 
success,  of  which  we  have  no  doubt,  as  the  farmers  of 
that  region  don't  undertake  any  thing  without  carrying 
it  through.     The  Intelligencer  says  : 
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"The  officers  and  board  of  managers  of  the  society 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  exertions  they  are  making  to 
get  up  an  exhibition  that  shall  do  honor  to  Old  West- 
moreland. By  the  way,  let  every  fanner,  and  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  that  which  raises  the  character  of  our 
county  for  improvements  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
the  breedi  ig  of  the  best  of  stock  and  all  domestic  ani- 
mals, come  up  and  enroll  themselves  as  members  of  the 


Westmoreland  County  Agricultural  Society;  and  thus 
give  their  direct  influence,  with  but  little  expense  of 
time  or  money  to  themselves,  to  promote  these  great 
ends.  The  officers  of  the  Society  are  sacrificing  their 
time,  and  even  their  money,  freely,  in  perfecting  the  ne- 
cessary plans  to  make  the  exhibition  respectable,  and 
exhibitors  comfortable ;  and  will  yoxi  not  give  your  names 
to  second  their  efforts  ? 


'^-^■'^'^^^ofc^^^^^^^^^c  ^^=-^- 


FAT  SUFFOLK  PIG. 


The  above  engraving  represents  a  Suffolk  pig,  bred 
and  killed  by  John  R.  Page,  Esq.,  of  Sennett,  Cayuga 
county.  New  York.  Mr.  Page  assures  us  it  was  the 
smallest  of  a  litter,  and  when  killed  at  six  months  old 
weighed  two  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  measured 
thirteen  inches  through  the  shoulders,  and  a  little  less 
through  the  hams.  Mr.  Page,  it  is  needless  for  us  to 
add,  has  some  more  of  the  same  stock  left. 


Large  Clip  of  Wool. 

Washington  county  is  the  great  wool  growing  county 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  J.  S.  Coe,  an  enterprising  wool 
grower  of  an  adjoining  county  (Fayette),  sends  out  a 
challenge  in  the  result  of  his  clip  the  present  season 
which  will  be  hard  to  excel.  His  Spanish  sheep  clipped 
10  to  11  pounds  of  washed  wool,  and  his  French  23  to 
24  pounds. 


Rust  in  Wheat. 
The  wheat  crop  in  Chester  county  has  been  very  se- 
riously reduced  the  present  season  by  rust.  By  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  clip  from  one  of  our  foreign  exchanges, 
it  would  appear  as  if  a  finely  pulverized  and  well  pre- 
pared seed  bed  previous  to  sowing  might  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive. We  never  heard  the  idea  suggested  before,  but 
as  the  prevalence  of  rust  is  often  inexplicable  to  far- 
mers, it  may  be  well  to  hear  what  they  say  about  it  on 


the  other  side  of  the  water.  AVe  often  see  wheat  fields 
after  seeding  left  very  rough  and  cloddy,  which,  without 
any  reference  to  rust,  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  regular 
germination  and  growth  both  of  wheat  and  grass  seeds. 
The  article  is  as  follows  : 

"The  rust  complained  of  in  your  leading  article  of  the 
17th  inst.  is,  I  conclude,  one  of  the  Uredines — very  pro- 
bably Uredo  rubigo.  The  probable  occasion  of  its  ap- 
pearance arises  from  the  foetid  (rancid,  impure)  and 
damp  air  contained  in  the  clods  of  earth,  for  want  of 
closer  comminution  of  the  soil  and  consequent  free  cir- 
culation of  the  elements.  The  sap  eliminated  from  the 
minerals  in  conjunction  with  foul  air  causes  the  plant  to 
become  diseased,  and  to  exhale  from  its  stomata  or 
mouths  an  atmosphere  adapted  for  the  vegetation  of  that 
variety  of  the  fungus.  The  best  remedy  is  to  expose 
the  atoms  of  the  clods  forthwith  to  the  air,  and  gener- 
ally stir  the  soil  around  the  plants  most  carefully  Avith  a 
hand-hoe,  and  the  diseased  plants  will  be  found  to  revive 
and  throw  off  such  disease  in  due  course,  the  quicker 
according  to  the  different  stnges  of  growth  of  the  blight 
and  general  tillage  of  the  soil ;  and  further,  such  stir- 
rings needs  be  continued  throughout  the  season  as  long 
as  practicable.  This  advice  is  deducted  from  much 
study.  The  remedy  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  to 
any  of  the  order  Coniomycetes  or  dusty  fungus,  mildew. 
or  mould." 
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Vegetable   Nutrition    the    Caxite   of   the   Inorganic    Food   of 
Plants  through  the  Vegetable  Structure — The  Nature  of  this 
Food,  &c. — Its  small  Proportion  of  Lime. 
In  the  last  number  we  glanced  at  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
ble development  from  the  earliest  periods  of  its  existence  up 
to  that  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  such  nutriment  as  the  far- 
mer may  be  able  to  supply  to  it,  together  with  that  already 
existing  in  the  soil.     Let  us  now  ask  ourselves  how  are  the 
filthy  materials  that  are  used  to  improve  the  land  transformed 
into  combinations  that  gratify  the  palate,  and  nourish  our 
bodies  ? 

Let  us  accompany  some  of  these  filthy  materials  in  their 
course  through  a  stalk  of  corn,  or  perhaps  a  stalk  of  oats 
would  better  serve  for  illustration,  as  we  have  more  extended 
analysis  of  this  plant.  Once  located  at  the  roots  of  a  stalk 
of  oats,  with  compounds  of  potash,  soda,  sulphuric  acid  and 
phosphoric  acid,  <fcc.,  around  us,  the  first  requisite  is  water 
to  dissolve  the  substance  that  we  propose  accompanying. 
Rain  comes,  and  the  roots  are  surrounded  with  a  portion  of 
soluble  matter.  This  soluble  matter  commences  entering  all 
the  newly  formed  parts  of  the  root,  but  most  rapidly  through 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  small  hair-like  fibres  that  extend 
from  the  same  ;  on  these  ends  is  a  very  soft  spongy  matter, 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  question,  why  under 
these  circumstances  water  will  enter  the  roots,  and  mount  to 
the  highest  tip  of  the  tallest  tree  against  the  force  of  gravi- 
ty, has,  in  times  past,  very  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
vegetable  physiologists ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  due  to  a  principle  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment: 
Take  any  tube,  as  an  ordinary  lamp  funnel,  and  over  one 
end  of  it  tie  a  piece  of  bladder,  and  then  fill  it  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  and  place  the  lower  end  in  a  vessel  of  water. 
The  water  will  pass  through  the  membrane  into  the  funnel, 
at  the  same  time  a  smaller  portion  of  the  solution  will  pass 
out  We  thus  get  an  increase  of  substance  in  the  fun- 
nel. 

The  most  careful  microscopic  examinations  have  shown 
that  all  parts  of  plants  consist  of  cells.  The  stately  oak  is 
not  a  solid  mass  of  wood,  but  from  the  delicate  fibres  at  the 
root  to  the  leaves  it  is  built  of  cells,  as  much  so  as  is  an  or- 
dinary wasp's  nest  [to  use  a  familiar  object  for  a  compari- 
son]. These  cells,  it  is  true,  in  the  older  parts  of  the  plant 
become  filled  up  with  solid  matter  sometimes,  but  this  mat- 
ter is  of  a  different  character  from  the  cell  itself.  These 
cells,  unlike  those  of  the  wasp's  nest,  are  closed  on  all  sides, 
so  that  all  substances  which  enter  them  must  pass  through 
their  lining  membrane,  in  the  same  manner  the  water  passed 
through  the  bladder  into  the  funnel  alluded  to  above. 

Our  already  dissolved  substance,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  external  side  of  the  membrane  of  these  cells  at  the  ex- 
treme and  delicate  ends  of  the  roots,  passes  through  into  the 
coll,  at  the  same  time  that  a  portion  of  the  syruppy  contents 
passes  out  as  does  the  sugar  out  of  the  funnel. 

Once  within  our  cell,  which  may  be  so  small  that  two  or 
three  millions  of  them  can  bo  encompassed  in  a  cubic  inch, 
the  next  cell  above  presents  the  same  relation  to  this  that 
this  did  to  the  external  solution  ;  hence  it  is  entered,  and 
thus  we  go  from  cell  to  cell,  passing  millions  of  them  in  our 
course,  till  we  arrive  at  the  leaf.  In  plants  of  more  than 
one  year's  growth,  the  course  of  this  circulation  is  principally 
through  the  outer  and  newer  layers  of  the  wood  (the  white 
wood). 

The  fluid  once  in  the  leaves  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion. Its  excess  of  water  passes  off,  and  the  dissolved  inor- 
ganic constituents  are  next  directed  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  plant  according  to  their  quality.  Such  of  them  as  are 
required  by  the  seed  are  separated  from  the  others  and  enter 


it.  Those  not  necessary  to  its  growth  are  left  in  the  other 
organs  that  lie  adjacent  to  the  seed,  or  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  leaf,  by  which  in  perennial  plants  they  get  back  to 
the  earth  again,  when  the  leaf  falls  off ;  or  they  may  go  to 
fill  up  the  old  cells  of  the  plant,  which  are  no  longer  needed 
as  a  passage  for  fluids. 

The  farmer  can  readily  see  that  if  the  above  process  takes 
place,  we  cannot  tell,  by  the  analysis  of  a  single  plant,  or 
any  number  of  plants  grown  in  similar  circumstances,  what 
is  really  essential  to  its  growth.  How  much  of  the  material 
that  the  chemist  finds  in  the  ash  is  the  residue  thus  separa- 
ted from  that  really  required  by  the  plant  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  deepest  interest,  both  in  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical view,  and  it  is  one  to  which  the  agricultural  chemist  of 
the  present  day  is  particularly  directed.  And  it  may  be  that 
when  it  is  once  satisfactorily  answered,  much  of  the  varia- 
tion that  is  found  to  exist  in  the  amount  of  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  plants  will  be  accounted  for.  For  instance, 
a  grain  of  wheat  cannot  come  to  perfection  without  phos- 
phoric acid ;  this  acid  must  come  to  it  in  combination  with 
some  other  substance.  If  this  other  substance  is  a  compound 
[as  potash]  that  is  also  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  wheat; 
both  are  absolved,  and  no  waste  material  is  separated  to  fill 
up  the  old  cells  of  the  chaff  or  stem.  But  if  the  phosphoric 
acid  be  in  combination  with  substance  that  is  not  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  wheat  fas  soda],  the  latter  will  be 
separated  as  above  described,  or  it  may  probably,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  remain  as  an  impurity  in  the  wheat. 

Analysis  has  shown,  with  a  good  degree  of  clearness,  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  plants,  all  parts  of  the 
plant  contain  nearly  the  same  relative  quantity  of  the  differ- 
ent inorganic  materials,  but  as  it  becomes  more  developed,, 
and  its  different  organs  approach  perfection,  certain  organs 
appropriate  particular  elements  to  themselves.  Thus  ripe 
wheat  appropriates  nearly  one-half  the  amount  of  its  ash  of 
phosphoric  acid,  while  the  straw  only  contains  about  one- 
twentieth  of  its  amount  of  ash  of  this  acid. 

Hence  from  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  when  we  follow 
our  soluble  inorganic  matter  in  the  case  of  the  oats  sup- 
posed, we  will  find  its  different  elements  separating  at  a  cer- 
tain period ;  some  we  will  be  obliged  to  follow  into  the  grain,, 
and  others  into  the  hull  and  chaff  that  encloses  and  the  stalk 
that  bears  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  analysis  of 
ripe  oats : 

Potash  &  Lime  Magno-  Chlorine  Sulph.  Phos.  Silica, 
soda.  sia,  acid,      acid. 

Grain,  31.6  5..S  8.7  0.4  0.0  49.2  1.9 
Hull,  10.3        2.0         0.4        0.3         9.6  1.0       72.8 

Chaff,  8.0         6.8         1.8        5.1         5.3  3.5       6S.1 

Leaf,  14.9         9.5        2.6        2.3       14.8  3.7       51.7 

The  potash  and  soda  are  both  thrown  together  above  ;  the 
amount  of  soda  in  oats  is  quite  insignificant,  and  it  is  not 
present  in  the  grain  at  all. 

By  looking  at  the  above  numbers  wo  see  that  in  the  grain 
(after  it  is  hulled)  a  large  quantity  of  potash  and  phosphor- 
ic acid  are  present,  but  very  little  silica  ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  hull  that  encloses  the  grain  there  is  not  so  much  potash 
and  very  little  phosphoric  acid,  but  a  great  quantity  of  silica. 
Adding  the  amount  of  potash  and  soda,  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  of  silica,  in  the  grain  and  hull  together,  wo  have 

Potash  and  soda, 41.9 

Phosphoric  acid, 50.2 

Silica, 74.7 

166.8 
If  the  166.8  parts  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  silica 
above  were  taken  in  at  the  root  of  the  oats,  they  would  all 
pass  up  together,  as  wo  have  described,  ■nhen  at  the  period 
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of  ripening,  the  grain  would  take  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  potash  and  soda;  but  having  no  use 
for  the  silica  [sand]  this  would  bo  thrown  upon  the  most  con- 
venient organ,  which  from  its  proximity  would  be  the  hull. 
It  may  be  seen  that  the  grain  also  robs  the  chaff  and  leaf  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  heaps  upon  them  its  silica.  The  same 
is  true  of  some  of  the  other  elements  present  in  the  analysis 
as  may  bo  seen  by  inspecting  the  numbers. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  decide  precisely  what  inorganic  elements  are  essential 
to  vegetable  nutrition.  And  even  did  wo  know  what  were 
essential,  economy  might  suggest  the  use  of  many  combina- 
tions, the  principle  part  of  the  elements  of  which  are  not 
essential,  in  order  to  supply  one  element  that  is.  Thus  we 
can  use  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  to  get  phosphoric  acid  and 
chloride,  potassium  to  get  potash,  though  lime  and  chlorine, 
which  constitute  a  large  part  of  these  substances,  are  re- 
quired only  in  very  small  quantity  by  the  plant.  So  that 
we  can  have  taken  into  the  plant  two  substances — phosphate 
of  lime,  and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  plant  can  take  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  one  and  the  potassium  of  the  other, 
and  form  (with  the  addition  of  oxygen)  phosphate  of  pot- 
ash. And  the  remaining  chlorine  of  one  and  the  lime  of 
the  other  can  be  separated  to  be  thrown  into  the  old  cells,  or 
carried  to  the  leaves  to  fall  off  with  them,  or  according  to 
circumstances. 

We  have  spoken  of  silica  (sand)  as  though  it  was  of  no 
importance  in  the  vegetable  economy.  This  is  only  true 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  the  grain  in  the  cases  we 
have  considered.  In  the  grasses  and  grass-like  plants 
(wheat,  oats,  timothy  grass,  &e.),  the  separated  silica  serves 
the  very  important  purpose  of  stiffening  the  straw ;  yet  it  is 
subject  to  very  great  variation  in  quantity,  rendering  it  diflS- 
cult  to  decide  what  quantity  is  best  adapted  to  the  furthest 
development  of  the  plant.  But  laying  this  question  aside 
for  the  present  to  return  to  our  original  one  of  lime  and  its 
compounds,  we  may  see  by  the  following  analysis  how  very 
insignilicant  is  its  quantity  in  plants  compared  with  other 
substances.  The  second  column  shows  the  amount  of  ash  in 
100  parts  of  the  substances  given  in  the  first  column;  the 
succeeding  eight  columns  give  the  amount  of  potash,  soda, 
&c.,  in  100  parts  of  the  ash.  Thus  if  we  have  100  pounds 
of  wheat  we  will  get  1.978,  almost  two  pounds,  of  ash,  and 
in  100  pounds  of  ash  we  will  find  30.1  pounds  of  potash,  3 
pounds  of  lime,  14.3  magnesia,  &c. 

o-       •         •         §      5-       K      SI'S.     § 


Wheat,       1.978    30.1  00.00  3.0  14.3  00.0  1.0  48.3     1.3 

Straw,        4.547     15.5  3.2     4.5  1.0  0.00  1.2  4.1  70.5 

Oats,          3.80       13.5  0.00     3.9  8.1  0.5  1.0  15.6  56.0 

Straw,        7.54      26.0  4.7       8.8  3.0  5.0  4.3  3.2  42.9 

Rye,          2.00      34.5  0.00    3.1  11.41  0.00  6.5  46.03  0.17 

Straw,        5.00       19.0  00.00  5.0  1.6  0.00  2.3  2.6     66.5 

Corn,                  (30.8)  1.3  17.0  0.0  0.0  60.1       0.8 

Stalk,        3.605  11.46  34.31  4.24  1.46  3.01  0.47  9.32  14.98 

Buckwh't  2.13    28.9  00.0     6.7  10.4  0.0  2.2  50.2       0.7 

Straw,        4.50    40.8  2.4  19.1  3.0  6.2  3.8  10.7      5.1 

Red  clov'r  7.76    35.5  0.7  32.8  8.4  3.5  3.3  8.4      7.0 

White  do  7.60     18.0  6.1  31.3  9.0  4.4  8.3  12  8       5  5 
Pot'opl't  17.70 

Beet,          0.986  40.5  16.4    6.2  4.3  11.8  3.5  6.4      7.5 

Leaves,                34.1  11.3  10.5  8.8  13.4  5.1  7.3      8.0 

Peas,          2.884  43.5  0.4    5.6  8.3  1.5  1.8  39.5       0,5 

Vines,        4.813  30.0  2.5  35.4  8.6  5.4  5.2  8.8      4  4 

Fieldbean  4.00    47.4  0.0     5.4  9.0  0.7  1.7  35.8       o!o 
Kidney  do  3.50 
White  do  3.29 

Vinea,        3.47    28.6  00.0  36.3  7.1      0.3  2.1  12.1    11.3 


The  above  analyses  are  selected  principally  from  a  great 
number  of  such,  given  in  a  work  on  agriculture  just  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Emil  Wolff,  formerly  professor  of  agriculture 
in  the  Loipsic  Economical  Society,  which  has  an  extensive 
agricultural  department  near  this  town,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  hereafter.  They  have  been  made  in  modern  chemical 
investigations,  and  are  therefore  not  liable  to  be  in  error,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  methods  of  earlier  analyses. 

The  amount  of  each  of  the  above  elements,  contained  in 
100  bushels  of  each  of  the  grains  noticed,  can  easily  be 
found  thus : 

1st.  To  find  the  ash  in  100  bushels :  Multiply  the  weight 
of  one  bushel  of  the  grain  by  the  number  standing  opposite 
to  in  the  first  perpendicular  column  of  figures.  Example  :  A 
bushel  of  wheat  weighs  60  pounds,  this  multiplied  by  1.978 
gives  nearly  119  pounds  to  100  bushels,  or  1.19  to  one  bush- 
el. 

2d.  To  find  the  amount  of  a  particular  constituent  of  the 
ash,  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  or  any  other  substance 
in  the  last  eight  columns:  Multiply  the  number  which  stands 
in  the  column  opposite  the  name  of  the  grain  considered 
(and  under  the  name  of  the  element  required)  by  the  weight 
of  one  bushel  of  the  grain,  and  the  product  thus  obtained 
multiplied  again  by  the  number  opposite  the  grain  in  the 
first  column  of  figures,  and  the  last  product  divided  by  100, 
will  give  the  amount  of  the  particular  substance  required  in 
100  bushels.  Example  :  To  find  the  lime  in  100  bushels  of 
wheat :  Under  lime,  and  opposite  wheat,  we  find  3,  which, 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  one  bushel,  60  lbs.,  gives  180, 
and  this  again  by  the  number  in  the  first  column,  1.978, 
gives  35604,  and  this  divided  by  100  gives  about  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  lime  to  100  bushels  of  wheat.  (The  school 
boy  who  has  worked  in  the  "single  rule"  can  easily  find  the 
amount  of  potash,  soda,  and  the  other  elements  in  the  wheat 
or  other  substances,  given  by  the  above  two  rules.) 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  numbers  are 
not  fixed  quantities,  representing  the  exact  amount  of  the 
different  elements,  that  will  in  all  cases  be  found  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  ash;  but  they  are  the  average  of  several  analyses, 
which  differ  from  each  other  to  some  extent,  yet  they  can  be 
relied  upon  as  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
the  different  compounds  required  to  aid  in  vegetable 
growth.  E,  P. 

«•> 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

The  Chief  Agents  of  Vegetable  Growth. 

BY  J.  S.  HOUGHTON,  M.  D. 

Although  I  have  written  somewhat  upon  the  subject  of  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  by  my  read- 
ers that  I  am  not  one  of  the  ultra  chemists  ;  nor  do  I  consid- 
er science  so  perfect  and  infallible  a  guide  as  to  be  placed 
before  and  above  practical  knowledge ;  but  when  science  and 
practice  are  combined,  in  due  proportions,  then  and  then  only 
can  we  hope  for  the  most  harmonious  and  successful  result 
in  farming. 

Those  who  have  not  studied  chemistry,  are  no  doubt  much 
annoyed  by  the  numerous  articles  containing  chemical  phra- 
ses which  now  appear  in  almost  all  the  Agricultural  Jour- 
nals; and  I  conceive  it  to  be  due  to  such  readers  that  more 
care  should  be  taken  by  those  who  write,  to  make  themselves 
understood  by  persons  unskilled  in  the  use  of  technical  terms 
belonging  to  any  special  science. 

I  propose,  in  this  article,  to  present  the  greatest  fact  in 
agricultural  chemistry  in  a  scientific,  and  yet  popular  light: 
to  remind  the  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  a  grand  prin- 
ciple, which  is  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  excitement  about 
fertilizers  and  manures,  and  to  instruct  those  who  are  less 
learned  in  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  vegetable 
growth. 
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All  writers  on  organic  chemistry,  agree,  I  believe,  that  the 
chief  agents  which  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  and  without 
which  no  vegetable  matter  can   possibly  be  organized,  are 

CARBONIC  ACID,  WATER,  and  AMMONIA. 

Now  if  these  substances  be  present  in  any  soil,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  no  farmer  can  fail  to  secure  a  fair  crop,  of  any  de- 
scription, (furnishing  seed,  of  course)  because  there  are  few 
soils  so  utcerly  bereft  of  the  inorganic  or  mineral  constituent, 
as  not  to  produce  one  crop — at  least  no  soil  which  any  rational 
man  would  attempt  to  cultivate. 

How  to  accomplish  this  object  is  the  question.  Let  us  see 
if  it  can  be  easily  or  cheaply  done. 

Carbonic  Acid,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  gas,  produced  by  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter  or  loam,  and  by  the  breathing  of 
animals  and  men.  These  are  the  two  chief  sources  of  it.  It 
of  course  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  to  a  variable  extent, 
though  not  forming  a  part  of  the  air  as  a  body. 

The  most  ready  way  to  secure  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil,  is 
to  add  to  it  decaying  muck,  peat,  leaves,  straw,  grass,  weeds, 
chips,  tan,  or  any  vegetable  substance  in  a  well  rotted  state. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  these  substances  should  have  been 
used  as  litter  in  the  stable,  or  in  the  hog  pen.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  well  rotted,  or  so  far  rotted  as 
still  to  continue  the  process  of  decay,  for  during  such  decay 
carbonic  acid  gas  must  be  given  off.  It  is  not  positively  ne- 
cessary that  lime,  or  potash,  or  ashes,  should  be  used  to 
hasten  such  decay,  for  if  the  materials  be  thrown  into  a  heap 
and  wet  with  water,  and  occasionally  exposed  to  the  air  by 
turning,  decay  must  take  place.  Potash,  and  ashes  are  the 
best  agents  to  hasten  decay;  better  than  lime,  for  many 
reasons. 

If  the  soil  bo  very  sandy,  or  if  it  have  but  little  loam,  and 
the  farmer  cannot  command  an  adequate  supply  of  the  ma- 
terials above  named  to  make  a  compost  of,  then  he  must  have 
resort  to  green  crops  turned  under,  to  furnish  the  carbona- 
ceous matter,  if  he  can  start  a  green  crop.  But  you  may  say 
that  his  soil  may  bo  so  poor  that  he  cannot  start  even  clover. 
This  is  probably  not  true.  I  am  of  opinion  that  clover  may 
be  grown  on  any  soil,  (themostsandy,)  without  muck  or  veg- 
etable matter,  by  the  aid  of  fifteen  bushels  of  lime,  one  bushel 
of  plaster  Paris,  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  guano  to  the 
acre  ;  the  guano  and  plaster  to  be  ploughed  under,  and  the 
lime  to  be  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

If  the  soil  be  hard  and  compact,  deep  ploughing,  and  con- 
stant stirring,  will  enable  the  air  and  water  to  penetrate  it, 
carrying  with  them  the  gas  in  question.  If  very  loose  and 
sandy,  ploughing  should  be  followed  by  rolling  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Water  is  the  next  substance  to  be  secured.  Too  much 
water  is  also  to  be  avoided.  I  will  not  advise  irrigation  in 
any  of  its  forms,  for  this  is  difficult  and  expensive,  and 
few  will  or  can  avail  themselves  of  it.  Draining  should  of 
course  be  done  a?  far  as  practicable,  the  more  thoroughly  the 
better. 

To  obtain  the  aid  of  water,  cheaply  and  surely,  or  mois- 
ture, (which  is  essentially  the  same  thing,)  there  are  two 
convenient  and  successful  methods,  viz :  flat  cultivation,  (as 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  ridging  or  hilling  up)  and  sub-soil 
ploughing.  By  flat  cultivation  you  prevent  surface  water  from 
draining  oS;  And  by  sub-soil  ploughing  you  permit  plants 
to  go  down  to  the  reservoir  of  moisture  in  the  earth  below, 
and  also  keep  the  earth  so  open  that  when  the  surface  is 
heated,  moisture  will  rise  by  the  same  law  which  induces 
vapor  to  rise  any  where  when  it  becomes  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

So  you  perceive,  that  if  you  only  plough  deep,  and  sub- 
soil, and  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  flat,  you  will  have 
in  any  soil,  a  never  failing  supply  of  water,  one  of  the  chief 


agents  of  vegetable  growth,  if  not  the  chief  and  the  most  es- 
sential. 

Remember  this :  subsoiled  ground  rarely  suS'ers  from 
drought 

Ammonia,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  is  the  third  general 
agent  needed  to  create  vegetable  matter. 

How  shall  we  obtain  this  cheaply  and  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance ?  Ah  !  this  is  the  most  valuable  and  costly  of  all,  and 
most  difficult  to  be  obtained  ;  but  still  the  sources  of  it  are 
somewhat  numerous. 

Every  reader  of  any  intelligence  upon  the  subject  knows, 
I  presume,  that  ammonia  is  found  in  comparatively  large 
quantities  in  all  animal  substances,  such  as  flesh,  hair,  hide, 
<fec.,  in  night  soil,  in  fish,  in  guano,  <fec.,  <fee.  But  these  sub- 
stances are  all  costly  and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Where, 
then,  shall  we  seek  this  valuable  and  powerful  agent  ? 

The  larger  portion  of  the  atmosphere  (common  air)  is  a 
gas  called  nitrogen,  which  is  capable  of  being  converted  by 
union  with  one  of  the  elements  of  water  into  ammonia. 
That  the  atmosphere  does  supply  plants  with  ammonia  to 
any  great  extent  is  a  debatable  point  in  chemistry,  because 
not  capable  of  perfect  demonstration.  But  practice  has 
shown  that  such  is  positively  the  fact,  for  the  finest  crops 
have  been  grown  in  fair  loam,  without  manure,  by  deep 
plowing,  trenching  and  subsoiling,  thus  securing  the  pres- 
ence of  adequate  supplies  of  air  and  water. 

My  own  opinion  is  (made  up  from  theory,  from  practical 
experience  on  my  farm,  and  from  the  reports  of  English  ex- 
periments,) that  good  crops  may  be  produced  on  any  fair  soil 
by  the  use  of  seed,  deep  plowing,  sub-soiling,  and  the  most 
thorough  cultivation,  without  the  aid  of  auy  manure  or  fer- 
tilizer, as  the  use  of  the  means  above  named  wUl  secure,  in- 
fallibly, the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia, 
sufficient  to  start  the  crop,  and  enable  it  to  gather  its  own 
appropriate  food  by  means  of  leaves  and  its  roots,  from  the 
air,  water  and  soil. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  advisable  to  give  tho  crop  a  little 
ammonia  in  the  shape  of  guano,  or  otherwise,  to  start  it  at 
first,  and  enable  it  to  make  roots  and  leaves,  to  begin  its 
work  of  feeding  itself;  but,  as  a  matter  of  scientific  fact, 
seed,  water,  air,  and  the  most  exhausted  soil,  (no  soil  being 
positively  exhausted  as  many  people  suppose,)  are  all  that 
we  need  to  start  and  grow  plants,  for  in  seed,  water,  air  and 
common  soil  (the  most  worn  out)  are  all  the  elements  and 
agencies  necessary  to  grow  a  fine  crop  of  wheat. 

I  do  not,  by  saying  this,  mean  to  advise  any  body  to  go 
and  buy  a  sand  heap,  and  try  to  raise  plants  in  perfection 
without  manure,  because  this  theory  is  true :  for,  although 
true,  it  would  be  a  hard  truth  to  live  by.  But  what  I  wish 
to  accomplish  bj'  this  argument  is  this :  I  wish  to  show 
young  farmers,  especially  those  of  limited  means,  how  much 
nature  will  do  for  them  if  they  will  only  plow,  cultivate, 
subsoil,  and  till  the  earth.  Good  manure  is  a  first  rat« 
thing,  guano  is  admirable,  superphosphate  of  lime  is 
highly  valuable,  but  deep  plowing,  constant  and  thorough 
cultivation,  and  subsoiling,  are  equal  to  any  of  tho  best 
modern  fertilizers ;  and  without  the  aid  of  the  above  named 
means,  he  who  buys  guano  and  other  rich  manures  loses  half 
the  benefit  he  might  enjoy  by  more  thorough  cultivation. 
Don't  cultivate  too  much  land,  but  cultivate  a  little  thor- 
oughly, and  you  will  get  larger  crops  at  less  cost.  Keep 
more  land  in  good  grass  and  work  the  soil  deeper  and  better. 
Remember  that  air  and  water  at  the  roots  of  plants  (con- 
stantly passing  into  the  soil  and  passing  ofiF)  are  as  valuable 
as  guano. 

Philadelphia,  July  1854. 
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Beaping  and  Mowing  Exhibitions. 

Being  anxious  to  give  our  readers  every  information 
for  forming  a  correct  judgment  as  to  wbicli  is  tlie  best 
machine  for  mowing  and  reaping,  to  regulate  their  pur- 
chases by  another  season,  we  copy  the  following  account 
of  the  trial  at  William  Staveley's  farm,  in  Bucks  county, 
from  the  Doylestown  Intelligencer.  Owing  to  the  place 
being  some  distance  from  any  public  communication 
by  railroad  or  river,  several  machines  were  not  on  the 
ground.  Manny's  machine  was  more  known  and  used 
in  that  county  last  season  than  any  other. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Monmouth  Enquirer  for 
the  account  of  the  Mount  Holly  trial  and  award  of 
Judges.  Manny's  machine,  which  received  the  first  pre- 
mium, we  also  hear  highly  favorable  reports  of  from 
other  sections,  both  as  a  reaper  and  mower.  We  know 
of  cases  near  Philadelphia  where  it  both  mowed  and 
reaped  beautifully,  no  fault  being  found  with  it  in  any 
particular.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  this  season 
with  nearly  all  these  machines  that  they  are  new  to  far- 
mers, many  of  whom  are  not  mechanics,  and  time  and 
experience  are  required  to  understand  their  construction 
and  practical  working.  We  have  heard  of  ludicrous 
mistakes  in  some  places  where  they  would  not  cut,  such 
as  the  knives  being  upside  down,  &c.  Then  again  man- 
ufacturers are  to  blame  in  some  cases  for  putting  them  to- 
gether of  poor  materials,  and  not  guarding  sufficiently 
against  wear  and  tear  by  giving  the  requisite  strength  to 
particular  parts.  Nothing  is  more  truly  perplexing  and 
■worrying  than  for  a  farmer,  who  had  depended  on  his  ma- 
chine, and  made  no  provision  for  hands,  than  to  have  it 
break  down,  or  get  out  of  order,  at  the  commencement 
or  in  the  middle  of  his  harvest.  In  some  cases  a  knife, 
or  a  tooth,  or  a  bolt,  has  given  way,  and  the  manufactu- 
rer not  having  provided  against  such  accidents  duplicate 
pieces  could  not  be  furnished.  This  has  proved  in  the 
recent  harvest  a  serious  and  an  inexcusable  oversight. 
Many  machines  have  been  thrown  out  of  use  entirely  by 
the  defect  and  want  of  some  trifling  part.  This,  of 
course,  has  caused  some  initability  and  worriment,  iin- 
desh-able  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  hot  weather. 
Some  machines  in  general,  and  some  manufacturers  in 
particular,  have  been  alluded  to  at  such  times  in  terms 
not  the  smoothest  and  most  agi-eeable  that  could  be  found 
in  the  dictionary. 

We  have  appreciated  the  difficulties  farmers  have  been 
in,  feeling  the  necessity  of  some  machine  for  getting  in 
their  harvest,  by  the  absolute  scarcity  of  hands,  at  a 
loss  which  one  to  purchase,  and  their  troubles  with  it 
afterwards,  but  when  all  shall  have  been  safely  gathered 
and  stored  in  the  barns  there  will  be  more  time  for  cool 
and  considerate  reflection.  Manufacturers,  as  well  as 
farmers,  have  had  their  troubles  in  getting  up  machines 
to  supply  the  very  unexpected  demand,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  by  another  season  many  improvements  in  con- 
struction will  be  made,  and  many  little  objections  over- 
come, which  will  be  satisfactory  all  around.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  defects  in  construction  or  manufac- 
ture are  not  evidences  of  a  defective  principle.  The  age 
of  scythes  and  cradles  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed 
very  much  away,  and  to  be  among  the  things  that  were. 
The  history  of  1854  when  written  will  record  their  exit. 
Reaping  ard  mowing  machines  are  hereafter  to  be  a  fix- 


ed fact,  and  specimens  of  the  others  may  now  be  secured 
and  hung  up  in  the  different  county  museimis,  to  illus- 
trate to  a  future  age  what  barbarous  and  labor  killing 
instruments  were  wielded  in  the  harvest  field.  Who 
knows  but  that  some  future  Barnum  may  make  them 
prominent  in  his  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  have  to  ex- 
plain their  uses  to  incredulous  spectators. 

In  our  last  we  made  the  request  and  now  renew  it, 
that  those  who  have  used  mowing  and  reaping  machines 
the  present  season  should  forward  us  accounts  of  how 
they  performed;  their  objections  if  any,  so  that  our  rea- 
ders may  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  which  is  the 
best. 


"The  trial  of  mowers  and  reapers  on  the  farm  of 
William  Stavely,  on  the  4th  inst ,  drew  together  from 
two  to  three  thousand  spectators,  chiefly  farmers  of 
Bucks  county,  with  some  from  adjoining  counties,  and 
from  New  Jersey.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  the  day 
was  fair  and  favorable.  The  mowing  was  done  in  the 
forenoon,  on  a  portion  of  Mr.  Stavely's  reclaimed  mea- 
dow. The  ground  was  tolerably  favorable  for  the  work 
— perhaps  very  favorable  for  a  test  of  the  capability  of 
the  machine.  It  was  sufficiently  level  and  smooth  to  en- 
able them  to  cut  to  advantage,  and  rough  enough  in 
places  to  show  that  they  would  work  on  uneven  ground. 
The  following  machines  were  entered : — 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  improved,  of  1851 — en- 
tered by  Adrian  Cornell;  Northampton. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  improved,  of  1853 — en- 
tered by  the  same. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  improved — entered  by 
Good  &  Gillingham,  of  Solebury  and  Buckingham. 

Allen's  Mower — entered  by  George  Goslin,  of  New- 
port ville. 

Allen's  Mower — entered  by  C.  B.  Rogers,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Hallenback's  Mower,  with  sickle-edged  cutters — enter- 
ed by  Alfred  Baker,  of  Newtown. 

Hallenback's  Mower,  with  smooth-edged  cutters — en- 
tered by  the  same. 

Wilson  &  Moore's  Mower — entered  by  Wilson  &  Moore, 
inventors,  of  Yardleyville. 

McCormick's  Mower  and  Reaper — entered  by  R.  T. 
Elkinton,  53  S.  Del.  Av.,  Philadelphia. 

Ruggs'  Mower  and  Reaper — entered  by  W,  &  C.  Crook, 
New  Hope. 

Bean's  improved  Mower— entered  by  Comly  Hampton, 
of  Warminster. 

Each  machine  had  a  space  measured  oflF  for  a  task, 
and  at  near  11  o'clock  they  commenced  operations. 

Wilson  &  Moore's  machine  cut  one  round,  and  then 
broke  down,  or  some  part  of  the  machinery  gave  way, 
requiring  repair  before  proceeding.  After  a  good  deal 
of  delay,  it  was  started  again,  and  soon  broke  down  a 
second  time,  and  was  abandoned.  This  machine  is  some- 
thing new,  got  up  at  Yardleyville,  for  mowing  only,  and 
being  the  first  one  made,  it  was  constructed  without 
sufficient  regard  to  strength  in  parts  where  severe  strains 
would  come  upon  it.  It  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its 
construction ;  and  from  the  ease  and  beautiful  manner 
with  which  it  performed  its  work,  it  is  evident  that  it 
may  be  made  one  of  the  best  mowers  now  out.    We  saw 
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no  work  better  done  by  any  other  machine. 

Hallenback's  mower  is  one  of  the  simplest  in  construc- 
tion that  we  saw ;  in  fact,  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
dispense  with  any  of  the  machinery  about  it.  It  i-uns 
easy  and  does  its  work  in  a  superior  manner. 

Rugg's  Mower  and  Reaper  is  essentially  different  from 
all  the  others,  except  in  the  cutting  apparatus,  which  is 
alike  in  all  of  them.  It  is  more  complicated  than  some 
of  the  other  machines,  has  much  more  weight  of  mate- 
rial, occupies  more  space,  and  is  not  so  readily  managed 
in  turning  about.  The  horses  are  placed  behind  the 
cutting  apparatus,  by  which  the  side  draught  is  avoided, 
and  the  driver  sits  behind  them,  guiding  the  machine  by 
a  sort  of  rudder  wheel  underneath  his  seat.  It  has  some 
advantages  and  some  disadvantages,  as  compared  with 
others.  It  appeared  to  us  to  require  more  power  to 
drive  it  than  others  ;  while  it  cuts  a  wider  swath  than 
most  of  them.     It  does  its  work  pretty  well. 

The  other  machines  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  particularly ;  and  can  only  say  that  they  all 
did  their  work  as  well  or  better  thau  we  had  expected. 
The  side  draught  is  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the 
mowing  machines ;  and  we  believe  none  of  them  are 
clear  of  it  except  Ruggs'.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
that,  in  getting  rid  of  it  in  that  machine,  as  much  is  not 
lost  in  some  other  respects.  We  would  advise  farmers 
who  are  about  to  purchase,  to  examine  as  many  different 
kinds  of  mowers  as  practicable,  and  see  them  work,  be- 
fore making  a  selection.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one 
machine  combines  the  best  qualities  for  mowing  and 
reaping  to  so  great  an  extent  as  those  adapted  to  one  or 
the  other  operation  alone. 

From  an  examination  of  the  several  performances  the 
Committee  concluded  to  make  the  following  awards : 

To  Alfred  Blaker,  Newtown,  Ten  Dollars. 
"  W.  &  C.  Crook,  New  Hope,  Ten  Dollars. 
"  R.  T.  Elkinton,  Philadelphia,  Ten  Dollars. 
"  George  Goslin,  Newportville,  Ten  Dollars. 

The  reaping  was  done  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  field  of 
wheat  of  fair  size,  and  standing  thick  upon  the  ground. 
The  machines  entered  were  as  follows  : 

McCormick's  Mower  and  Reeper,  of  1851 — entered  by 
Oliver  Balderston,  of  Solebury. 

McCormick's  Mower  and  Reaper,  of  1854 — entered  by 
R.  T.  Elkinton,  Philadelphia. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  1851,  and  Manny's  Mower 
and  Reaper,  1853 — entered  by  Adrian  Cornell,  of  North- 
ampton. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper — entered  by  Good  &  Gill- 
ingham,  of  Solebury  and  Buckingham. 

Rugg's  Mower  and  Reaper — entered  by  W.  &  C.  Crook, 
New  Hope. 

All  these  machines  cut  the  grain  well  enough,  though 
gome  did  it  rather  better  than  others — cleaner  and  with 
less  straggling  stalks.  In  fact,  they  all  cut  cleaner  than 
a  common  cradle,  and  some  of  them  scarcely  left  a  stalk 
ungathered  in  their  tracks.  The  superiority  of  some 
over  others  consisted  chiefly  in  the  greater  ease  of  work- 
ing, or  the  neater  and  more  regular  manner  of  their  de- 
livery of  the  grain  after  cutting.  Much  of  this  depends 
upon  the  skill  and  experience  of  those  who  remove  the 
grain  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  construction  of 
the  machine  has  much  to  do  with  it  also.     One  or  two  of 


the  machines  left  the  grain  in  pretty  neat  and  regular 
bunches  for  binding ;  while  others  left  it  in  more  irregu- 
lar masses,  with  many  stalks  scattered  between.  We 
think,  as  a  reaper  alone,  the  sentiment  of  the  spectators 
preponderated  in  favor  of  McCormick's  machine  worked 
by  Oliver  Balderston.  The  committee  also  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  this  mower,  and  awarded  Mr.  B.  the  premium 
of  twenty  dollars.  They  also  awarded  to  Adrian  Cornell, 
twenty  dollars,  for  Manny's  Reaper  and  Mower  com- 
bined, as  the  best  one  exhibited." 

To  the  Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society  .'- 

The  Committee  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  exhi- 
bition and  trial  of  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines,  pre- 
sent the  following  report : 

We  selected  grass  and  grain  growing  on  land  in  the 
possession  of  Samuel  A.  Dobbins,  near  Mount  Holly, 
and  fixed  Saturday,  July  1st,  as  the  time  for  the  exhibi- 
tion aiid  trial.  Upon  that  day,  which  was  as  fine  as 
could  be  desired,  a  large  number  of  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance. Of  those  present,  many  were  from  a  distance, 
showing  that  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  gathering  of  haj'  and  grain  by  machinery, 
which  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  in 
many  localities  become  a  work  of  dire  necessity.  Your 
committee,  desirous  of  making  the  trial  of  machines  the 
most  beneficial  to  all  interested,  determined  to  give  each 
machine,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  a  fair  and  equal 
chance.  The  grass  was  timothy  and  red  clover,  very 
large,  and  in  many  places  much  down  and  tangled.  The 
grain  was  wheat,  and  most  of  it  quite  tall  and  heavy — 
the  ground  somewhat  uneven.  The  grass  staked  off  in 
lots  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  each,  and  numbered 
— each  person  entering,  drew  for  a  lot,  and  took  the  one 
corresponding  to  the  number  drawn. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  on  the  ground,  and 
entered  for  competition,  the  following  machines,  viz  : 

McCormick's  Mower  and  Pteaper  of  1854,  by  Lloyd  J. 
Hunt. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper  of  1854,  by  John  Poin- 
sett. 

Manny's  Improved  Mower  and  Reaper,  by  Elisha  and 
Edwin  Roberts. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper  of  1853,  by  Tylee  W. 
Burr. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  with  Wood's  improve- 
ment, by  Hartshorne  White. 

^fanny's  Mower  and  Reaper  of  1854,  by  Joseph 
Smith. 

Ketchum's  Mower  of  1854,  by  J.  Brown. 

Ketchum's  Mower  of  1854,  by  D.  Zelley. 

Ketchum's  Mower  of  1853,  by  Thomas  Herbert. 

Allen's  Mower  of  1853,  by  Stacy  B.  Lippincott. 

Allen's  Mower,  by  John  E.  Deacon. 

Allen's  Mower,  by  Clayton  B.  Rogers. 

Manny's  Mower,  with  Wood's  improvement,  by  Jerome 
&  Ellison. 

All  of  which  took  part  in  the  mowing  contest. 

Each  machine  was  allowed  two  persons  to  operate 
with :  one  to  drive  the  team,  and  another  to  render  such 
assistance  as  was  deemed  necessary.  Every  machine 
was  required  to  cut  a  double  first,  and  then  the  operator 
to  cut  out  his  lot  at  his  own  discretion.     Each  machine 
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cut  its  lot,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  did  its 
•work  very  well.  So  well,  indeed,  was  the  work  done, 
that  we  could  not  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  which  to 
give  the  preference,  until  we  had  an  opportuniy  of  ex- 
aming  the  ground  after  the  hay  was  made  and  taken  off; 
and  accordingly  postponed  our  decision  for  that  purpose. 
Having  viewed  the  ground  after  the  hay  was  taken  off, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  stated  below. 

The  morning  being  occupied  in  mowing,  we  assembled 
in  the  afternoon  to  try  the  reaping  qualities  of  the  ma- 
chines. For  reaping  the  following  machines  were  enter- 
ed, viz  : 

McGormick's  Mower  and  Reaper,  of  1854,  by  Lloyd 
J.  Hunt. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  of  1854,  by  John  Poin- 
sett. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  of  1853,  by  Tylee  W. 
Burr. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  with  Wood's  improve- 
ment, by  Hartshorne  White. 

Manny's  Improved  Mower  and  Reaper,  by  Elisha  and 
Edwin  Roberts. 

Atkiu's  Mower  and  Self-raking  Reaper,  by  John 
Brown. 

This  last  named  machine  did  not  compete  for  mowing, 
because,  as  your  committee  understood,  some  part  of  the 
machinery  to  be  used  in  mowing  had  not  yet  reached  the 
purchaser,  Mr.  Brown. 

The  wheat  had  been  portioned  out  in  lots  of  about 
half  an  acre  each,  and  hei-e,  as  in  the  grass,  after  draw- 
ing for  their  lots  the  machines  stai-ted.  They  soon  com- 
pleted the  task  of  cutting  the  grain  upon  their  respec- 
tive lots,  and  so  perfectly  did  they  seem  to  cut,  that 
scarce  a  head  of  wheat  was  to  be  seen  standing  on  the 
ground  over  which  the  machines  passed.  They  all  per- 
formed the  cutting  of  the  grain  so  well,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  look  beyond  that  for  something  else  to  base  a 
preference  for  one  over  the  other.  The  self-raker  at- 
tached to  Atkins'  machine  performed  its  work  to  the  ut- 
ter astonishment  of  all  persons  who  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  its  performance.  It  enables  one  person  to 
work  the  machine,  whilst  each  of  the  others  require  a 
second  person  to  deliver  the  grain,  when  cut,  from  the 
machine. 

The  estimation  placed  by  the  committee  upon  this  ma- 
chine may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  awards  made  by 
us  and  announced  below.  The  committee  deem  it  an 
act  of  justice  to  state,  that  although  McCormick's  ma- 
chine did  its  work  well,  and  deserves,  no  doubt,  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  agriculturists  general- 
ly, yet,  upon  this  occasion,  it  seemed  to  be  out  of  order, 
and  did  not  do  as  good  work  as  we  think  it  capable  of 
doing  when  in  good  order. 

After  much  deliberation  and  hesitation  as  to  what  in 
some  respects  should  be  our  decision,  we  award  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  John  Poinsett,  $15,  for  the  best  Mower  and  Reap- 
er combined,  beuig  Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper  of  1854. 
To  Elisha  and  Edwin  Roberts,  $10,  for  the  second  best 
Mower  and  Reaper  combined,  being  Manny's  improved 
Mower  and  Reaper. 

To  Jerome  &  Ellison,  $15,  for  the  best  Mower,  being 
Manny's  Mower,  with  Wood's  improvement. 


To  Stacy  B.  Lippincott,  $10,  for  the  second  best  Mow- 
er, being  Allen's,  made  in  1853. 

To  Hartshorne  White,  $15,  for  the  best  Reaper,  being 
Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  with  Wood's  improvement. 
To  John  Brown,  $10,  for  the  second  best  Reaper,  b?- 
ing  Atkins'  Self-Raking  Reaper  and  Mower. 

John  Dobbins,  Jr., 
William  Clothier, 
Samuel  A.  Dobbins, 
Barclay  White, 
George  E.  Deacon, 
July  4,  1854.  Committee. 


Poultry  and  Eggs. 

A  commercial  contemporary  in  a  recent  article,  based 
upon  statistical  information  says ; — The  amount  of  sales 
of  poultry  at  the  Quincy  market,  Boston,  in  the  year 
1848,  was  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars,  while  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  they  exceeded  four  millions.  The  number  of 
eggs  sold  in  Quincy  market  was  1,129,735,  the  price 
paid  for  them  being  about  $203,352,  or  an  average  of 
18  cts.  per  dozen.  The  sales  in  the  whole  city,  it  is 
supposed,  fell  little  short  of  $1,000,000.  The  daily  av- 
erage consumption  of  eggs  at  three  of  the  hotels,  in 
that  year,  was  200. 

The  city  of  New  York,  however,  is  estimated,  expends 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  yearly,  in  the  purchase 
of  eggs.  Probably  the  amount  in  1853  was  much  lar- 
ger, as  the  above  estimate  was  made  1848.  One  single 
dealer  in  Philadelphia  sends  to  this  city  daily,  one  hun- 
dred bai'rels  of  this  commodity. 

Ireland  and  France  are  great  egg-exporting  countries. 
We  have  not  the  most  recent  statistics,  but  they  are  of 
sufficiently  late  date  to  approximate  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  trade.  M'CuUoch  says  that  the  amount  paid 
yearly  by  England  to  Ireland  for  eggs  and  poultry  is 
from  £200,000  to  £300,000.  The  yearly  value  of  eggs 
alone  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  exceeds 
£100,000.  The  number  is  probably  70,000,000  and  80,- 
000,000.  The  British  census  for  1841,  gave  an  ad  valo- 
rem estimate  of  the  poultry  stock  in  Ireland,  in  which 
each  fowl  was  valued  at  only  sixpence  sterling.  Accord- 
ing to  this  estimate,  it  showed  that  in  the  province  of 
Leinster  the  stock  of  poultry  amounted  to  £56,243;  in 
Connaught,  to  £35,216  ;  in  Munster,  to  £62,830,  and  in 
Uulster,  to  £47,883  making  a  total  of  £202,172.  But 
even  at  this  low  average  named,  the  amount  pi'obably 
much  exceeds  this,  as  the  people  supposed  the  inquiry 
was  made  to  obtain  the  basis  of  some  new  tax,  and  re- 
ported the  number  as  being  less  than  it  really  was. 

The  number  of  boxes  of  eggs  shipped  by  the  city  of 
Dublin  steam  packet  company's  vessels  to  London  during 
the  year  1844-5  was  8,874.  A  box  of  the  usual  dimen- 
sions contains  13,000  eggs,  but  occasionally  larger  ones 
are  used,  containg  four  times  that  number ;  so  that  about 
23,565,500  are  annually  shipped  from  Dublin  to  London. 
To  Liverpool  in  the  same  year,  in  the  same  company's 
vessels,  were  shipped  5,135  boxes  containing  25,565 
Qcrcts  •  giving  a  total  export  from  Dublin  to  two  ports  of 
England  of  48,539,900,  valued  at  £122,500.  Since  then 
however,  the  trade  has  enormously  increased. 

In  1840  Great  Britain  imported  from  France  and  Bel- 
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gium  90,000,000  of  eggs  the  duty  upon  which  (one  pen- 
ny per  dozen)  amounted  to  £34,000.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  foreign  eggs  imported  into  Great  Britain  are  from 
France.  The  importation  thence  in  1842  was  89,548,- 
741  ;  in  1843,  70,415,831  ;  and  in  1844,  67,487,920. 
The  yearly  importation  exceeds  80,000,000.  The  con- 
sumption of  eggs  in  Paris  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  one 
hundred  millions  yearly.  Supposing  a  fowl  to  produce 
one  hundred  and  twenty  eggs  annually — which  is  per- 
haps a  fair  average — the  reader  may  imagine  the  im- 
mense stock  of  poultry  that  must  be  kept  in  France. 
Any  one  who  has  travelled  in  that  country  is  aware  that 
they  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  they  being  the  most 
profitable  stock  on  the  many  small  farms  owned  or  ten- 
anted by  the  French  peasantry, 


Atkins'  Eeapor  and  Eaker. 

Paschall  Moi-ris  &  Co.,  who  are  agents  for  the  above 
machine  in  Philadelphia,  recently  submitted  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Franklin  Institute,  as  entitled  to  the  Scott's 
Legacy  Premium.  X  trial  of  it  was  made  near  the  city 
in  presence  of  the  committee,  and  its  performance  was 
highly  satisfactory.  We  insert  below  their  report  and 
award  of  premium : 

Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  1 
Philadelphia,  July  13th,  1854.      / 

The  Committe  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted 
by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was 
referred  for  examination,  an  automaton,  or  Self  Raking, 
Reaper  and  Mower, — invented  by  Mr.  Jearum  Atkins, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,       Report  : 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  its  structure,  and 
also  made  trial  of  it  in  actual  use  in  grain  and  grass  in 
a  mani.er  adapted  to  test  its  capability  of  doing  its  work 
in  very  unfavorable  circumstances ;  the  field  on  which 
it  was  tried  being  very  uneven,  and  the  rye  that  was  cut 
was  much  beated  down  and  entangled. 

In  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of  its  cutting  ap- 
paratus this  machine  doos  not  diflcr  materially  from  ma- 
ny others  in  common  use ;  and  therefore  requires  no  de- 
scription or  remark  with  regard  to  these  parts.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  an  apparatus  termed  "Self  Ra- 
king," which  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  that  cannot 
well  be  explained  intelligibly  without  the  aid  of  a  work- 
ing model,  causes  a  rake,  armed  with  a  few  long  fingers 
to  sweep  at  regular  intervals  across  the  receiving  plat- 
form, from  which  it  gathers  the  cut  grain  and  deposits  it 
in  bundles  ready  for  binding,  on  the  stubble  in  the  rear  of 
the  machine  out  of  the  track  of  the  horses  when  they 
come  round  on  the  next  swath.  The  combination  used 
to  produce  these  results  appears  to  be  as  simple  as  the 
complex  movements  required  will  permit  ;  being  compo- 
sed essentially  of  a  few  jointed  levers  which  receive 
their  motion  from  a  point  inserted  in  the  dLsk  of  a  revol- 
ving wheel.  These  peculiar  motions  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  human  arm  at  the  shoulder 
and  elbow  jvlnts  in  the  act  of  being  placed  a-kimbo; 
now  suppose  a  bundle  of  straws  to  have  been  gathered 
by  a  scraping  motion  of  the  hand  and  held  by  compres- 
sion between  the  fingers  and  the  hip,  while  the  person 
turns  on  one  heel  quarter  round  ;  then  dropping  the 
bundle  by  extending  his  arm  to  an  angle  of  about   45 


degrees  with  his  erect  body  ;  and  while  his  arm  is  thus 
extended  turning  on  his  heel  back  to  his  original  posture 
there  to  recommence  these  manouvres,  a  pretty  correct 
notion  of  the  movements  of  this  curious  apparatus  may 
be  obtained. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivance  is  to  save  the  labor 
of  a  man  who  must  be  employed  on  other  reaping  ma- 
chines to  throw  the  cut  grain  off  the  platform  on  which 
it  falls  as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  and  also  to  diminish  the  labor 
of  the  binders ;  who  must  follow  with  rakes  to  gather 
the  grain  into  bundles  for  binding. 

The  trials  made  by  the  committee  show  that  it  can 
perform  completely  the  duty  of  the  first  mentioned  ope- 
rator, and  also  reduce  the  labors  of  the  others.  In  con- 
clusion, as  it  is  believed  that  this  combination  is  new 
both  in  its  form  and  application,  it  is  deemed  to  be  a 
proper  object  for  the  Scotts  Legacy  premium,  an  award 
of  which  is  accordingly  recommended  by  order  of  the 
committee.  (Signed)         W.  HAMILTON, 

Actuary. 


Danger  of  Fainted  Fails. 
The  editor  of  the  Scientific  American  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  James  Manleo,  of  New  York 
with  the  advice  for  all  persons  to  avoid  painting  pails. 
A  coat  of  varnish  on  the  outside,  is  all  the  embellishment 
we  ever  desire  to  see  on  a  water  pail : 

"The  oxide  of  lead  with  which  pails  are  painted,  is  a 
dangerous  poison,  and  I  know  that  it  is  productive  of 
evil  in  many  cases.  Last  week,  having  occasion  to  take 
a  cb-ink  of  water  from  a  painted  pail,  which  had  been  in 
use  for  some  months,  I  was  convinced  by  the  taste  of  the 
water,  that  it  had  taken  up  a  portion  of  the  paint,  and 
having  analyzed  the  water,  I  found  it  to  contain  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  it,  sufficient  however,  if  a  large 
amount  of  water  were  taken,  to  produce  those  fearful 
diseases  peculiar  to  lead  poisonings." 


Flanting  Strawberries. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  out  this  month,  and  will 
yield  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  next  season.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  a  damp  spell  of  weather,  and  the 
ground  kept  well  mulched,  and  watered  if  necessary. 
Young  plants  should  he  selected,  and  the  roots  well  pud- 
dled in  soft  mud,  before  planting.  Where  a  large  plan- 
tation is  to  be  made,  we  would  recommend  it  should  bo 
deferred  till  spring,  as  the  produce  coming  season,  from 
planting  now  will  not  compensate,  for  the  care  and  trou- 
ble required.  Unless  thej'  become  well  rooted  and  es- 
tablished before  winter  they  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out 
by  frosts  and  perish. 

Ground  for  strawberries  should  always  be  trenched  or 
subsoiled  and  well  manured.  No  crop  will  be  more  ben- 
efitted, by  being  able  to  extend  its  roots  downward  than 
the  strawberry. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Queries  for  Botanists. 
Wm.  Harper,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  this  cit}-,  has  grow- 
ing in  his  garden  two  ajjricot  trees,  which  are  essentially 
different  in  their  sexual  characters.  Their  history,  as 
near  as  1  can  learn,  is  as  follows :  Some  ten  years  since, 
John  Harper,  Esq.,  son  of  Mr.  H.,  was  in  Virginia,  and 
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was  presented  with  some  large  and  delicious  apricots, 
and  brought  two  of  the  pits  home  and  gave  them  to  his 
Bister  (a  young  lady  gardener) ;  she  planted  them  in  a 
box  of  earth  in  the  cellar,  and  in  the  following  spring 
they  sprouted  and  were  planted  where  they  now  grow ; 
since  then  they  have  never  been  transplanted,  gi-afted 
nor  pruned.  The  trees  are  now  about  eighteen  feet  tall 
with  wide  spreading  heads,  and  stand  so  close  that  some 
of  their  branches  mix ;  they  bloom  profusely  at  the  same 
time  every  spring.  One  has  borne  a  plentiful  crop  of 
fruit  each  for  the  last  six  years,  the  other  has  never  set 


a  fruit,  and  although  its  stamens  and  pistils  appear 
large,  they  are  without  pollen,  stigma  and  germen. 
Now  one  or  other  of  these  trees  refutes  the  doctrine 
lately  promulgated,  "all  varieties  of  plants  when  left  to 
themselves  take  the  sexual  characters  of  their  originals." 
The  next  query  is,  would  scions  or  buds  of  the  barren 
tree,  worked  on  other  stocks,  produce  fruit.  Mr.  Har- 
per will  no  doubt  part  with  a  few  twigs  for  experiment, 
so  that  those  who  believe  in  sexual  mutation  can  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  their  theory. 
Philadelphia,  July  14th,  1854.  SAMBUCUS. 


COCCUS  INNITMERABILIS,  (BARK  LOUSE.) 
Female  Natural  Size — Egg  and  Young  Greatly  Magnified. 


Insects  on  Silver  Maple  and  Linden  Trees. 

Messrs.  Editors: — The  appearance  of  white  downy, 
or  cotton  like  globular  tufts  upon  the  branches  of  the 
Silver  Maple  and  Linden  trees  in  and  about  our  city, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  curiosity  and  speculation 
for  more  than  a  week  past.  Although  their  appearance 
is  not  entirely  new  to  me,  yet  I  never  saw  them  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  they  are  on  the  trees  in  East  King  street 
near  the  new  Court  House.  On  examining  one  of  the 
downy  tufts  under  a  glass,  I  found  it  contained  564  liv- 
ing insects,  and  over  .300  eggs  not  hatched.  As  it  was 
one  of  the  smaller  ones,  it  would  be  a  fair  computation 
to  set  down  1000  to  each  globular  mass.  On  a  branch 
one  foot  in  length  I  counted  60  of  these  tufts,  and  allow- 
ing 100  feet  of  branches  infested  with  them,  we  would 
have  the  enormous  number  of  6,000,000  of  insects  on  a 
single  tree,  which,  I  think,  falls  short  of  the  reality  in 
reference  to  one  of  the  trees  alluded  to. 

Each  tuft  is  partially  covered  by  a  scale  or  "scab-like" 
process,  with  one  end  adhering  to  the  branch,  and  ap- 
proximating in  color  and  appearance  to  it.  This  is  the 
parent  female  and  is  the  production  of  last  year's  de- 
posit.    All  on  the  trees  alluded  to  have  doubtless  sprung 


from  a  few,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen,  that  ma- 
tured there  last  year. 

The  insect  belongs  to  the  genus  coccus  (bark-lice)  of 
the  order  hemiptero.  According  to  Dr.  Harris,  an  emi- 
nent entomologist  of  Boston,  Mass.,  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  taking  in  the  proportion  of  eight  quarts  of 
water,  two  quarts  of  soft  soap  and  sufficient  lime  to  make 
it  to  the  consistency  of  white  wash,  and  giving  the 
branches  a  thorough  painting  with  the  mixture.  Where 
trees  only  contain  a  few,  I  would  recommend  a  small 
swab  put  on  the  end  of  a  pole  and  dipped  in  thick  tar, 
to  which  the  cotton  globules  will  adhere.  Thus  thou- 
sands may  be  removed  and  destroyed.  Swabing  with  a 
solution  of  common  salt  will  destroj'  those  who  have  es- 
caped from  their  nests.  As  these  insects  belong  to  the 
suctorial  class,  and  live  entirely  upon  the  sap  of  the 
trees,  there  is  no  telling  the  amount  of  injury  that  may 
be  done  in  another  year.  As  I  intend  to  publish  an  ex- 
tended article  upon  these  insects  after  I  have  more  fully 
investigated  them,  I  deem  these  few  hints  sufficient  now. 
Yours,  &c.,  very  truly,  S.  S.  RATHVON. 

Lancaster,  June  27th,  1853. 

[The  above  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  correspon- 
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dent,  S.  S.  Rathvon,  originally  appeared  in  the  Inland 
Daily,  but  having  had  further  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, Mr.  R.  has  kindly  acceded  to  our  request,  and  no- 
ted them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.] 

Mr.  Editor: — I  am  able  to  add  little  more  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  insect  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  communi- 
cation, that  is  of  much  importance  to  the  general  reader, 
any  more  than  that  it  seems  to  be  more  abundant  on 
some  trees  in  this  vicinity  the  present  season  than  it  was 
the  last.  From  my  own  trees  I  removed  all  I  could  find 
last  season,  and  cannot  discover  any  there  now.  I,  how- 
ever, permitted  them  to  remain  upon  the  main  stem  of  a 
common  wild  rose  bush,  which  was  destroyed  entirely  as 
far  down  as  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  I  do  not 
think  would  be  the  case  with  trees  of  vigorous  growth  in 
one,  or  even  two  or  three  seasons.  I  observed  in  trim- 
ming ray  trees  in  the  spring,  that  tiiose  limbs  from  which 
these  insects  had  been  removed  had  not  the  smooth 
healthy  appearance  of  those  where  they  had  not  been, 
on  the  contrary  they  looked  scruffy  and  diseased. 

They  are  even  much  more  numerous  this  season  than 
the  calculations  I  made  on  a  former  occasion.  On  a  sin- 
gle branch  brought  to  me,  only  14  inches  in  length,  there 
were  over  150,000  of  the  eggs  and  young  insects,  a  por- 
tion of  which  branch  is  represented  in  the  above  illus- 
tration; it  is  from  a  silver  leaved  maple  tree,  (^Acer  dasy- 
carpitm.) 

The  female  is  a  brownish  yellow  on  the  back  (1)  until 
all  the  eggs  are  deposited,  when  she  dies  and  turns  to  a 
darker  color,  and  resembles  what  is  known  in  common 
language  as  a  "scab."  Beneath  (2)  the  female  is  of  a 
dirty  bluish-white,  without  any  appeai'ance  of  feet,  and 
adhering  closely  to  the  bark  of  the  smaller  branches  of 
trees  by  a  simple  anterior  process,  which  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  distinctly  to  discover.  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  female  is  free,  to  which  is  attached  a 
"globular  mass"  of  white,  very  elastic  cotton  like  fibre, 
which  serves  as  a  shield  or  protection  to  the  eggs.  The 
eggs  (3)  are  white  or  yellowish  white,  in  shape  similar 
to  a  common  hen's  egg  and  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  young  (4)  immedi- 
ately after  exclusion  are  also  very  minute,  yellowish 
white,  with  a  brownish  line  down  the  middle  of  the  body, 
legs  and  antenna  white,  nearly  of  equal  length,  and  the 
latter  terminated  by  a  seta  or  diverging  hairs.  The  ab- 
domen is  terminated  by  two  very  slender,  white,  hair-like 
appendages  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body; 
there  are  also  a  few  spiney  hairs  upon  the  legs  and  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  antenna,  at  the  base  of  which  are 
the  eyes  which  are  black  and  distinct.  They  occur  in 
such  countless  millions  that  I  propose  to  name  the  insect 
ooccus  innumerabilii  until  a  better  or  a  prior  one  may  be 
found  ; — for  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  description  of  them 
any  where.  I  placed  two  small  branches  (each  about  a 
foot  in  length)  in  a  perpendicular  position  in  a  basin  of 
water,  in  order  that  the  insects  might  not  escape,  and 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  observe  their  gradual  develop- 
ment, but  they  fell  in  such  vast  numbers  into  the  water, 
that  their  dead  bodies  formed  a  bridge  over  which  many 
of  those  later  hatched  passed  to  the  outer  rim  of  the 
basin.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  injury  that  may 
be  done  by  them  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their 
development.  There  are  certainly  vast  numbers  of  them 
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destroyed  one  way  or  other : — By  heavy  showers  of  rain 
and  storm,  for  although  they  are  tolei-ably  active,  yet  so 
delicate  are  they  that  in  their  incipient  stages  thej'  are 
easily  destroyed.  Many  of  them  also  furnish  sustenance 
to  other  predaceous  insects,  as  I  observed  the  larva,  and 
also  the  adult  of  a  species  of  "lady-bird"  (ehilocorus  bi- 
vulnerus  Muls.),  in  considerable  numbers  upon  some 
trees  noar  my  residence  that  were  infested  with  the  coc- 
cus. 

I  have  not  been  enabled  yet  to  see  or  identify  the 
adult  male ;  he  certainly  does  not  survive  the  winter  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  him.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, he  will  not  be  found  to  differ  much  from  the  young, 
except  the  addition  of  wings,  an  extension  of  the  anal 
filaments,  and  a  perceptible  increase  in  size. 

These  insects  are  usually  found  arranged  along  the 
sides  and  underneath  the  small  and  smooth  branches  of 
the  trees  they  infest.  In  the  early  part  of  spring  they 
are  scarcely  perceivable,  being  small  scaly  appearances 
that  might  be  readily  taken  for  something  naturally  be- 
longing to  the  bark  of  the  ti-ee.  About  the  middle  of 
May  the  white  cotton-like  substance  begins  to  appear,  at 
which  time  the  females  commence  depositing  the  eggs, 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  about 
the  10th  of  which  month  the  hatching  process  commences 
and  continues  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  yotmg 
come  forth  from  the  cover  that  has  hitherto  protected 
them,  and  scatter  in  every  direction  over  the  trees.  In 
the  foregoing  illustration  the  female  is  represented  as 
the  natural  size,  but  the  young  and  the  egg  are  both 
greatly  magnified. 

For  a  further  description  of  cocci  in  general,  and  the 
injuries  that  vegetation  sustains  from  them,  see  Harris' 
Treatise,  p.  218,  Maunder's  Treas.  Nat.  His.,  p.  137, 
Harper's  Fam.  Lib.,  p.  1G7,  &c. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  observed  that 
those  trees  that  were  infested  by  the  above  insects  ex- 
tensively last  j'ear  have  been  more  or  less  injured:  many 
of  the  smaller  branches  being  entirely  dead  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  new  buds  having  shot  out  nearer  the  base. 
This  would  seem  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  "heading 
in"  all  the  branches  early  next  season,  and  making  use 
of  the  wash  recommended.  I  treated  my  own  trees  so 
and  now  there  are  no  insects  present,  and  the  trees  have 
acquired  an  additional  density  of  foliage  and  beauty; 
whereas  those  in  other  places,  left  with  nothing  done  to 
them,  have  the  insect  in  greater  numbers  this  season, 
and  all  in  proximity  to  them,  also,  more  or  less  infect- 
ed. 

The  "silver  leaved  maple"  (Acer  dasycarpum,  Esh.) 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  suflTerer,  and  there  is  not  a 
doubt  of  the  partiality  of  the  insect  for  that  particular 
tree,  although  they  are  also  found  on  others  when  stand- 
ing near  them.  In  addition  to  the  larvae  of  tlie  "lady- 
bird" mentioned,  I  have  also  observed  the  larvaj  of  a 
"lace-wing"  [Ilemerobius)  very  actively  engaged  in  their 
destruction,  and  from  the  summary  and  adroit  manner 
in  which  they  "pick  them  up,"  I  have  no  doubt  thou- 
sands are  thus  destroyed  daily;  but  this  even  seems  to 
be  a  slow  process  compared  with  the  countless  millions 
that  are  brought  forth  at  a  single  brood.  After  the 
young  insects  have  all  left  the  parent  nest,  they  leave  a 
concretion  of  such  fine,  white,  elastic  and  soft  fibre  at- 
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tached  to  the  tree,  that  it  might  be  worthy  the  trial  of 
an  ingenious  head  and  hand  to  spin  and  weave  it  into 
some  kind  of  fabric  that  would  be  of  use.  The  fine, 
white  dust  amongst  it  might  possibly  also  be  a  substitute 
for  pearl-powder.  S.  S.  RATHVON. 

Lancaster,  June  21st,  1854. 


Lightning  Rods. 
Friend  Daklington  : — Allow  me  a  small  niche  in  the 
Farm  Journal  for  a  few  brief  remarks  concerning  light- 
ning rods. 

"Led  by  the  phosphor  light,  with  daring  tread, 

Immortal  Franklin  sought  the  fiery  bed 

Where  nursed  in  night,  incumbent  Tempest  shrouds 

His  embryo  thunders  in  circumfluent  clouds, 

Besieged  with  iron  points  their  airy  cell, 

And  pierced  the  monsters  slumbering  in  thoir  shell." 

Yes !  the  memory  of  Franklin  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  sublime  idea  of  the  identity  of  electricity,  as  ex- 
cited by  the  friction  of  a  glass  tube,  and  the  lightning, 
which  glares  in  the  heavens,  and  rends  the  sturdy  oiik 
with  its  desolating  stroke — and,  still  more,  by  the  grand 
conception  and  bolder  execution  of  the  proof  of  its  cor- 
rectness. This  once  established,  it  was  a  natural  and 
easy  inference  that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws; 
and  consequently  that  a  pointed  metalic  rod,  properly 
circumstanced,  would  silently  draw  off  the  lightning 
from  the  cloud  before  it  came  within  striking  distance  of 
an  object,  just  in  the  same  manner  which  it  was  known 
to  do  from  the  prime  conductor  of  his  electrical  machine. 
The  prime  conductor  very  aptly  representing  the  cloud, 
and  the  table  the  earth  in  miniature.  Brilliant,  but  in 
some  instances  disastrous,  experiments  verified  the  truth 
of  the  inference.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  light- 
ning rods  have  been  extensively  employed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  and  the  security  which  they 
afford  has  been  obvious.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  protection  has  not  been  complete.  Too 
often,  instead  of  preventing  an  explosion,  as  in  theory 
they  ought  to  do,  the  rod  has  been  struck,  and  after 
following  it  to,  or  near  to,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
fluid  has  left  the  conductor,  and,  by  a  kind  of  lateral 
stroke,  passed  into  the  basement  of  the  building. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  call  my  readers'  atten- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  failure  alluded  to.  Either  we 
must  more  strictly  attend  to  what  we  do  already  know 
respecting  the  construction  of  lightning  rods,  or  some 
additional  knowledge  must  be  obtained  before  we  can 
confidently  rely  upon  them  for  protection.  It  has  been 
usual  to  explain  the  failure  by  saying  that  dry  earth  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  when  the  earth  ai'ound 
the  base  of  the  rod  becomes  dry,  it  has  the  effect  to  in- 
sulate it,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  fluid  into  thp 
ground.  Tills  is  entirely  correct,  and,  in  many  cases, 
fully  adequate  to  explain  the  phenomenon  in  question, 
but  not  in  all.  Where  the  rod  penetrates  far  below  the 
surface  in  situations,  and  in  seasons,  where  the  earth 
cannot  possibly  become  dry,  we  must  seek  a  different 
explanation. 

In  a  case  which  recently  occurred  the  rod  was  deep  in 
the  ground,  which  was  not  unusually  dry  tlie  yard  around 
the  house  was  level,  densely  covered  witii  short  grass, 
and  completely  inundated  with  the  falling  rain.  The 
rod  was  struck,  the  fluid  passed  down  it  to  the  ground,  ' 


then  taking  a  lateral  course  passed  through  a  thick  stone 
wall  into  the  cellar,  completely  tore  to  pieces  a  dry  oak 
joist,  and  then  passing  out  through  the  wall  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  house,  cut  paths  through  the  grass  across 
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both  the  front  and  back  yards.  The  diagram  will  show 
this  curious  freak  more  clearly  :  a.  the  rod  at  the  west 
end  of  the  house  ;  b.  the  joist  which  was  torn  to  pieces; 
c.  c.  paths  through  the  yard,  about  an  inch  wide,  in 
which  the  grass  was  cut  off  very  close,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  scorched,  and  the  fragments  scat- 
tered many  feet  around. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  electric  charge  re- 
sides upon  the  surface  of  the  charged  body,  and  that  a 
kind  of  electrical  atmosphere  is  formed  around  it,  the 
density  and  extent  of  which  is  mainly  proportionate  to 
the  intensity  of  the  charge.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
combined  action  of  two  forces — the  attraction  between 
the  body  so  charged  and  the  electric  fluid,  and  the  repul- 
sion between  the  particles  of  the  fluid  itself.  But  if  this 
is  true  when  a  body  is  permanently  charged,  or  when 
the  fluid  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  it  must  be  equally  true 
when  the  charge  is  only  transient,  or  when  the  fluid  is  in 
a  state  of  transition  along  the  charged  body,  as  from  the 
cloud  to  the  earth.  Any  circumstance  in  the  construc- 
tion and  adaptation  of  the  rod,  which  would  prevent  the 
formation,  or  impede  the  transition  of  this  electrical  at- 
mosphere, must  have  the  effect  of  rendering  it  inopera- 
tive. 

If  the  views  thus  briefly  noticed  are  correct,  it  would 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  as  the  earth  becomes 
compacted  and  consolidated  around  the  base  of  the  rod, 
that  it  must  prevent  or  very  much  impede  the  passage 
of  an  electric  atmosphere  along  that  portion  of  the  con- 
ductor which  is  beneath  the  surface.  The  idea  may  be 
original  for  what  I  know,  but  I  am  willing  to  throw  it 
out  for  the  con|ideration  of  those  who  are  more  conver- 
sant with  electrical  science,  and  possessed  of  better 
means  of  testing  its  truth  by  direct  experiment.  If 
nothing  more,  it  may  elicit  further  inquiry  upon  this  in- 
teresting subject.  E.  M. 

New  Garden,  June  10th,  1854. 


"Wheat  vs.  Cheat,"  &c.,  Answered. 

Mr.  Darlington  : — The  prevalence  of  the  erroneous 
idea,  that  wheat  turns  to  cheat,  seems  to  be  fraught  with 
so  much  mischief  to  the  best  principles  of  farming,  that, 
though  myself  an  humble  backwoodsman,  I  cannot  for- 
bear casting  in  my  mite,  with  others,  to  endeavor  to 
repel  the  encroaching  evils  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Northumberland  county,  thinks  he  has 
arrived  at  something  "conclusive"  when  he  finds  a  ten 
acre  field,  after  producing  two  succesive  crops  of  wheat, 
without  cultivation,  fail  of  producing  the  third,  and  for 
want  of  a  suitable  kind  of  seed,  bring  nothing  but  a 
crop  of  cheat.     There  are  some  farmers  who  have  met 
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with  circumstances  similar  to  this  and  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  explained,  without  being  at  all  shaken  in  their 
belief  in  the  all  sufficiency  of  Nature's  laws. 

There  is  one  conclusion  to  which  I  think  farmers  ought 
to  come,  fi-om  the  circumstance  related  by  Mr.  M.,  i.  e. 
to  take  the  advice  of  Dr.  Franklin, 

"Plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep — " 
and  never  depend  upon  a  volunteer  crop.  "An  enemy" 
is  always  ready  to  volunteer,  and  sow  tares  in  our  wheat. 
Without  doubting  a  single  word  Avhich  the  gentleman 
has  stated  as  fact,  permit  me  to  lay  his  "conclusion" 
aside  for  the  present,  and  in  as  few  words  as  justice  to 
the  subject  will  admit,  investigate  this  case  a  little 
further,  before  throwing  the  blame  of  ill  success,  conse- 
quent upon  careless  or  slovenly  farming,  upon  Dame 
Nature.  It  is  a  well  known  principal,  that  rotation  of 
crops,  is  as  well  the  natural  as  the  proper  method  of 
farming; — that  a  piece  of  ground  may  be  entirely  ex- 
hausted of  some  necessary  ingredient  for  the  production 
of  a  certain  kind  of  grain,  and  yet  rich  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  another  kind.  It  is  also  well  known,  to 
practical  farmers,  that  rye  and  cheat  follow  wheat; — 
that  a  field  which  will  not  produce  wheat  at  all,  will 
produce  a  good  ci"op  of  rye  or  cheat,  without  any  ma- 
nure. Is  it  not  then  most  probable  that  in  Mr.  Dres- 
back's  first  crop  of  wheat,  there  was  a  little  cheat  ? 
There  is  a  little  in  many  a  fine  crop.  That  the  ground 
being  in  proper  condition  for  wheat,  which  it  must  have 
been,  the  cheat  was  kept  down  by  it,  that  it  scarcely 
shows  at  all;  but,  the  crop  being  left  till  "quite  ripe," 
the  cheat,  which  falls  out  more  easily  than  wheat,  nearly 
or  quite  all  fell  to  the  ground,  and  sprung  up  with  the 
wheat.  The  soil  having  just  producd  a  heavj'  crop  of 
wheat,  was  now  in  a  condition  to  admit  the  two  grains 
upon  a  more  equal  footing,  and  the  cheat  probably 
gained  upon  the  wheat;  but  the  latter  having  the  advan- 
tage in  numbers,  still  kept  above  it,  and  produced  a 
tolerably  good  crop.  Certainly  not  as  good  as  the  first, 
but  it  was  a  volunteer,  and  under  the  circumstances  it 
might  be  called  a  very  good  crop;  true  there  is  a  little  cheat 
in  it,  but  that  can  be  cleaned  out,  and  so  the  matter  was 
settled  that  it  was  a  fine  crop.  This  again  was  permit- 
ted to  become  very  ripe  in  order  to  seed  the  ground  for 
a  third,  and  again  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  cheat 
fell  to  the  ground,  which,  having  just  produced,  without 
cultivation,  one  and  a  half  crops  of  wheat,  and  only 
about  half  a  crop  or  less  of  cheat,  gave  the  preponder- 
ance decidedly  to  the  latter,  which  sprung  up  and  gave 
the  farmer  just  what  he  deserved,  and  what  any  observ- 
ant farmer  would,  without  calling  the  ghost  of  Samuel, 
certainly  have  looked  for — a  crop  of  cheat  with  "scarce- 
ly a  head  of  wheat." 

Now,  Mr,  Editor,  is  it  at  all  fair  for  a  farmer,  after 
having  been  guilty  of  such  palpable  neglect  upon  his 
part,  to  endeavor,  without  any  further  investigation  than 
that  which  he  has  given,  to  endeavor  to  throw  the  blame 
of  his  non-success  upon  some  imperfection  in  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  to  bring  up  a  sort  of  philosophy  to  prove 
that  he  is  right  and  nature  wrong?  But,  let  us  examine 
a  little  u-hat  sort  of  philosophy  he  has  produced. 

lie  says  "there  are  freaks  of  nature,  and  it  is  not 
moi-e  contrarj'  to  the  principles  of  philosophj',  nor  to  the 
agency  of  Divine  Providence,  to  find  an  entire  field  of 
wheat  turning  to  cheat,  than  a  single  stalk."  This  we 
will  admit.  But  who  has  ever  seen  a  "single  stalk  of 
wheat  turning  to  cheat?"    That  is  the  question !    There 


are  freaks  of  nature,  or,  rather,  nature  is  sometimes 
forced  to  submit  to  unnatural  freaks  of  sociability,  both 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms;  the  inevitable 
result  of  which  is  monstrosity.  But  cheat  is  not  a 
monster !  Monsters  have  not  the  power  of  re-produc- 
tion, and  that  cheat  has,  is  a  fact  so  easily  proved,  that 
no  farmer  ought  to  contradict  or  even  doubt  it  for  a 
longer  time  than  a  single  year.  An  experiment  of  a 
few  hours  labor,  during  the  year,  v.'ill  be  sufficient  to 
convince  any  body,  that  cheat  produces  its  own  kind  as 
naturally  as  any  other  grain.  Hence  the  error  in  the 
statement  that  "it  is  not  more  of  a  freak  of  nature  for  a 
stalk  of  wheat  to  turn  to  cheat  than  for  a  child  to  be 
born  with  the  head  of  a  horse."  When  the  Northum- 
berland philosopher  points  us  to  a  child  with  the  head 
of  a  horse,  possessing  sufficient  vitality  to  bring  it  to 
maturity  and  enable  it  to  re-produce  its  own  kind  so  aa 
to  people  a  country  with  children  with  horses  heads, 
then  will  we  be  constrained  to  admit  that  the  cases  are 
analagous  I  That  creative  power  is  still  emerging  upon 
earth,  that  the  "six  days"  have  not  yet  expired,  and 
consequently  the  scriptural  statement  that  God  "ended 
His  work  on  the  seventh"  is  a  mistake,  or  else  that  His 
laws  are  confounded,  and  that  confusion  and  chaos 
must  soon  cover  the  face  of  this  fair  earth.  The  phi- 
losopher thinks  his  statement  "shows  conclusively  that 
there  is  an  affinity  between  wheat  and  cheat"  because, 
without  producing  either  monster  or  mongrel,  the  wheat 
perished  and  the  cheat  grew  and  flourished.  Now,  ad- 
mitting that  there  were  affinity  between  the  two  grains, 
sufficient  to  produce  both  upon  the  same  stalk,  wlienever 
they  came  into  close  contact,  which  we  are  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  do,  it  Avould  be  no  ai-gument  in  favor  of  any  one 
kind  of  grain  alone  changing  into  another  known  kind. 
Therefore,  we  still  believe  in  our  motto,  "Clean  seed 
upon  clean  soil,  and  a  clean  harvest  will  follow." 
Yours  Respectfully, 

FRANCIS  SCIIREINER. 
Moss  Grove,  Crawford  county,  June  21,  '54 


Large  Hogs. 

Mr.  Daklixgtox: — In  the  June  number  of  your  .Jour- 
nal a  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  H.  J.,  gives  an 
account  of  some  Chester  county  hogs,  which  is  very 
good.  First  he  tells  you  that  he  is  not  boasting  about 
them  ;  but  I  think  at  the  winding  up  he  is  boasting 
very  largely.  We  farmers  of  Gloucester  county  do  not 
consider  ourselves  the  best  in  the  State  for  raising  large 
hogs,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  was  done  last  killing 
time,  in  the  adjoining  (Burlington)  county,  where  they 
do  profess  to  raise  large  hogs. 

The  following  is  an  exact  account  of  two  pens  of  hogs 
and  pigs  raised  and  fattened  on  one  farm.  First: — 400, 
400,  412,  448,  458,  490,  554,  520,  430,  510,  444,  470, 
500,  520,  480,  520,  45G,  530,  408,  455,  485,  506,  457, 
470,  424.  478,  475,  457,  423,  485,  400,  453  360,  400, 
382,  308,  390,  415,  352,  378,  418,  338,  370,  455,  358, 
455,  445,  388,  380,  388,  448,  470,  510,  497,  433,  390, 
400,  443,  398,  440,  430,  481,  500,  473,  465,  4G8,  478, 
466,  532,  430,  438,  426,  470,  482,  532.  Total,  33,495. 
Second  pen,  of  late  Spring  pigs:— 262,  258,  238,  350, 
204,  260,  278,  246,  256,  250,  328,  242,  204,  232,  244, 
224,  240,  280,  290.  260,  220,  270,  216,  250.  228,  282, 
242.  250.  Total,  7,104.  Whole  weight  of  both  pens, 
40,599  pounds,  from  one  hundred  and  three  hogs. 

None  of  these  were  at  the  exhibition  to  get  a  prem- 
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itim.  Will  H.  J.  hunt  up  a  pen  of  twenty-five  or  fifty 
hogs  in  Chester  county  to  beat  it,  and  not  to  pick  out  five 
or  six  of  the  premium  hogs  and  want  us  to  beat  them, 
but  take  a  large  pen  ? 

I  should  be  pleased  if  H.  J.,  and  his  neighbors,  would 
visit  our  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Woodbury,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  where  he  can  see  something  beside  hogs, 
sweet  potatoes  and  water-melons. 

PHILIP  A.  MASON. 

Hazledell  Farm,  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  July  4th,  1854. 


Digging  Machines. 

As  there  is  considerable  speculation  among  farmers, 
about  the  merits  of  the  new  digging  machines,  which,  it 
is  said,  will  supersede  the  plow,  we  have  been  looking 
for  some  account  of  its  progress  in  England,  and  find  in 
a  late  number  of  the  English  Agricultural  Gazette,  a 
letter  from  a  farmer  who  purchased  one  in  1853,  and 
says  his  favorable  impression  is  confirmed  by  another 
year's  trial  of  it.  He  has  used  it  on  all  his  turnip  fal- 
lows, and  found  it  superior  to  any  other  implement,  both 
in  the  economy  of  labor  and  the  excellency  of  its  work. 
He  finds  two  horses  and  three  bullocks,  will  do  three 
acres  per  day,  on  a  strong  retentive  loam. 


To  Preserve  Fence  Posts. 
A  writer,  E.  H.,  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  speaks  con- 
fidently of  the  following  preserving  posts: — "I  prepare 
my  posts  for  setting,  and  then  let  them  season.  I  then 
take  coal  tar,  and  paint  them  with  three  coats  of  the 
same.  I  paint  the  post  from  about  four  inches  above 
■where  they  set  in  the  ground  to  the  bottom,  and  the  end 
that  sets  in  the  gi'ound  also, — putting  the  paint  on  hot. 
A  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  had  known  a  fence 
set  in  this  way,  that  had  stood  forty  years,  and  was  as 
permanent  then  as  at  first.  I  think  this  way  is  easier 
and  cheaper  than  lime,  and  more  durable." 


Work  for  the  Month. 
Farm. — At  no  season  of  the  year  is  greater  care  re- 
quired to  prevent  weeds  from  going  to  seed  than  during 
tliis  month.  Remember  that  weeds,  like  some  other 
things,  grow  from  seed,  and  that  if  they  be  entirely  jn-e- 
vented  from  seeding,  the  seed  now  in  the  earth  will  soon 
be  exhausted,  and  that  the  prudent  farmer  will  only 
have  to  contend  against  those  blown  by  the  wind,  or 
washed  by  i-ains  from  the  fields  of  his  more  careless 
neighbor.  The  cultivator  and  the  hoe  should  be  in  re- 
quisition in  the  corn  field,  among  potatoes,  &c.,  and  the 
briar  scythe  should  now  be  used  wherever  required. 
Briars  cut  the  early  part  of  this  month  are  less  liable  to 
sprout  than  if  cut  at  any  other  season.  Weeds,  &c., 
may  be  gathered  into  heaps  and  composted  with  ashes, 
soil  or  other  substance,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  seeds  be  well  rotted  before  the  compost  is  used. 
When  there  is  danger  of  this  not  being  the  case  they 
had  better  be  burned.  Large  potatoes  should  bo  kept 
well  cultivated,  which  obviates  to  some  extent  the  eifect 
of  dry  weather,  usually  prevalent  this  month.  Gi'ound 
for  wheat  should  be  plowed  as  soon  as  oats  is  gather- 
ed, and  allowed  to  lay  till  towards  seeding  time,  when 
guano  or  manure  should  be  spread  and  plowed  in.  Twice 


plowing,  and  the  consequent  fine  pulvei'ization,  greatly 
facilitates  the  germination  of  grass  seed,  and  enables  the 
drilling  to  be  much  better  done.  The  advantages  of 
drilling  over  broadcast  sowing  have  been  so  fully  tested, 
that  it  is  presumed  no  good  farmer  will  continue  the  lat- 
ter if  a  ch-ill  can  be  obtained.  Much  of  time  after  har- 
vest and  before  seeding  is  occupied  with  hauling  out  ma- 
nure. This  should  be  spread  evenly,  and  plowed  in  as 
soon  afterwards  as  possible.  Much  of  the  manure  now 
taken  on  may  be  compared  to  the  dregs  of  tea,  after  re- 
peated infusions  to  obtain  all  its  strength.  The  usual 
practice  of  letting  it  lay  exposed  in  yai'ds  all  summer, 
open  to  sun  and  rains,  will  have  dissipated  the  best  and 
largest  portion  of  its  virtue.  What  little  is  left  had  bet- 
ter be  saved  by  plowing  in  at  once.  Turnips  should  now 
be  sown  on  ground  vacant  from  early  potatoes,  or  other 
removed  crops.  Drilling  in  rows  will  admit  of  easier 
cultivation  and  management.  Feeding  cattle  and  cows 
suffer  considerably  this  month  in  their  condition  from  the 
dry  weather  and  toi-ment  from  flies.  Where  they  have 
access  to  shade  and  water  to  stand  in  and  cool  them- 
selves, they  abandon  the  open  fields  during  the  heat  of 
the  day.  This  matter  of  shade  trees  for  stock  is  too 
much  lost  sight  of  by  farmers.  It  is  as  grateful  to  them 
in  hot  weather  as  us,  and  considerably  promotes  their 
thrift  and  comfort.  Milch  cows  now  generally  fall  off  in 
their  milk,  and  should  have  a  portion  of  sown  corn  fod- 
der occasionally.  Have  a  lump  of  rock  salt  convenient 
of  access  in  each  field.  Ditches  and  drains  should  now 
be  opened  and  cleaned  out,  and  the  stuff  hauled  to  the 
compost  heap  to  mix  with  the  weeds.  Cradle  and  grass 
scythes  should  be  oiled,  and  with  other  harvesting  tools, 
collected  and  laid  avi^ay  for  another  season  in  a  dry  place. 
Those  who  enjoy  a  fire  of  dry  hickory  wood  in  the  win- 
ter season  should  remember  this  is  the  best  month  for 
cutting  it.  It  will  now  season  perfectly,  and  not  become 
worm  eaten.  The  same  rule  applies  to  oak  and  chesnut 
for  fencing  purposes,  which  have  been  very  fully  proven 
to  last  much  longer. 

Vegetable  Garden. — Keep  the  ground  well  stirred 
and  weeds  destroyed.  Peas  may  be  sown  for  fall  crop. 
Carry  off  pea  haulm  and  refuse  stuff  to  the  compost 
heap.  Cut  and  gather  such  hei-bs  as  are  in  flower,  and 
lay  them  in  a  dry  and  shady  place.  Take  up  onions  and 
onion  sets,  and  prepare  gi-ound  for  other  crops.  They 
should  be  dried  and  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  be- 
fore laying  away.  Gather  seeds  as  they  ripen.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  mouth  cabbage  and  lettuce  may  be 
sown  for  cold  frames.  Also,  onion  seed  to  stand  the 
winter.  Turnips,  spinach  and  radishes  may  be  sown 
now.  Earth  up  the  celery  as  its  growth  requires.  Trans- 
plant endive. 

Fruit  Orchard. — Pears,  cherries,  apples  and  plums 
may  be  budded  this  month  whenever  the  sap  flows  free- 
ly, and  the  bark  will  separate.  Buds  for  insertion 
should  be  well  ripened.  Strawberry  beds  may  jbe  plant- 
ed out,  advantage  being  taken  of  a  damp  time.  Finish 
summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees  and  vines.  Apply  wash 
before  recommended  to  ti-unks  of  trees,  if  not  previously 
done.  Thin  out  fruit  where  trees  are  overloaded.  Cut 
out  all  blighted  limbs. 

Flower  Garden. — Tie  up  dahlias  to  stakes,  and  at- 
tend to  general  directions  of  last  month. 
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Farmers'  High  School. 
A  preliminary  meetiug  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  incorporate 
"The  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania"  was  lately 
held,  but  not  much  business  transacted.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  procure  further  legislation  and  to  issue 
an  address.  Another  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit 
subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm.  Judge 
]    Watts  is  chairman  of  both  committees. 


Uonongahela  Valley  Agricultural  and  Horticoltiiral  So- 
ciety. 
This  Society  will  hold  their  second  annual  exhibition 
at  Monongahela  City  on  the  28th  and  29th  days  of  Sep- 
tember. An  excellent  premium  list  is  published,  and 
the  Farm  Journal,  and  agricultural  periodicals  of  other 
States,  are  offered  as  inducements  to  exhibitors,  in  addi- 
tion to  premiums  in  cash.  Where  societies  are  in  their 
infancy,  as  this  one,  and  expenses  of  enclosing  gi'ounds, 
&c.,  heavy,  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  as  well  as  in  other 
cases,  to  offer  such  works  as  premiums.  Wherever  they 
circulate  they  are  sure  to  create  a  taste  and  enterprise 
for  agricultural  knowledge  and  improvement.  If  some 
few  hundred  copies  of  the  Farm  Journal  were  subscribed 
for  by  each  of  the  county  societies  in  the  State,  and  dis- 
tributed as  premiums,  or  circulated  gratuitously  among 
their  farmers,  we  are  sure  it  would  tell  with  good  effect. 
D.  Moore  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Monongahela  Valley  Society,  and  J.  W.  Smith,  Se- 
cretary. A  splendid  horse  ring  for  display  of  horseman- 
ship is  to  be  provided  inside  the  enclosure. 


Dauphin  County  Society. 
The  first  annual  fair  of  the  Dauphin  County  Society 
will  be  held  on  the  common  around  the  arsenal  at  Har- 
risburg,  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  days  of  September. 
A  most  excellent  address  is  published  in  connection  with 
the  premium  list  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  David 
Mumma,  Jr.,  inviting  the  farmers,  manufactures  and 
ether  citizens  of  the  county  to  lend  their  aid  in  making 
this  their  first  exhibition  a  creditable  one.  As  is  well 
remarked,  "to  do  so  needs  but  the  will."  Dauphin 
county  contains  some  of  the  best  farmers,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  best  stock,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  the  anticipations  of  the  energetic  President  of  the 
I  Society  will  be  realized.  An  address  is  to  be  delivered 
at  one  o'clocK,  P.  M.,  on  the  15th,  and  a  plowing  match 
is  to  take  place  on  the  same  day  at  9,  A.  M. 


Lawrence  County  Society. 
The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  this 
county  will  hold  their  fair  this  season  on  the  11th,  12th 
and  13th  of  October.  We  obtain  this  information  from 
a  letter  from  the  Treasurer,  but  have  yet  seen  no  sche- 
dule of  premiums,  and  do  not  know  of  the  place  of  ex- 
hibition. 


Hontgomery  County  Society. 
The  Montgomery  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  their 
exhibition  this  season  at  Springtown  some  time  in  Octo- 
ber. The  exact  time  we  have  not  yet  ascertained,  but 
hope  some  one  of  the  ofiicers  will  inform  us.  A  liberal 
and  extensive  premium  li?t  is  published.     A  plowing 


match  is  to  take  place  on  the  second  day  of  exhibition. 
A  diploma  and  $20  is  offered  for  the  best  farm  not  less 
than  60  acres,  reference  being  had  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  land,  appearance  of  crops,  convenient  ar- 
I'angement  of  buildings,  state  of  fences,  care  of  manure, 
and  good  order  of  eniire  property.  Award  te  be  made 
on  the  second  Monday  of  August,  1855. 


Cumberland  County  Society. 
The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Cumberland  County 
(New  Jersey)  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Bridge- 
ton,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  September  next. 


Tioga  County  Society. 
The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Tioga  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  at  Tioga  village  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  October  4th  and  5th.  John  W. 
Guernsey  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
and  marshal  of  the  day.  There  is  also  a  ladies'  commit- 
tee of  arrangement  and  a  discretionary  committee.  A 
large  premium  list  is  published,  and  the  arrangements 
are  calculated  to  promote  an  orderly  and  satisfactory 
exhibition  both  to  exhibitors,  spectators  and  judges. 
We  wish  this  their  first  fair  the  best  success.  William 
B.  Clymer  is  President  of  the  Society.  A  plowing  match 
is  also  to  take  place. 


Delaware  County  Society, 
Although  an  Agricultural  Society  has  but  very  lately 
been  organized  in  this  flourishing  little  county,  they  have 
concluded  to  hold  an  exhibition  (their  first  one)  on  the 
14th,  15th  and  16th  of  September,  in  the  borough  of 
Chester.  Very  liberal  premiums  are  offered  for  almost 
every  thing  agricultural,  horticultural  and  mechanical, 
for  the  best  flour,  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  honey,  best 
cultivated  flower  garden,  do  farm,  flowers,  boquets,  de- 
signs, fruits,  vegetables,  hams,  household  manufactures, 
manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  harness,  boots  and  shoes, 
bricks,  cabinet  ware,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  fishing 
skiffs,  and  corn  brooms.  The  miscellaneous  list  includes 
every  thing  else.  Our  neighbors  in  Delaware  county 
propose  to  take  a  wide  swath,  and  as  they  never  do  any 
thing  by  halves,  we  shall  expect  an  exhibition  quite  up 
to,  if  not  a  little  ahead  of,  the  times. 


Importation  of  Cattle. 
The  valuable  stock,  both  cattle  and  sheep,  purchased 
in  England  for  the  Ohio  Importing  Company,  and  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  page  229,  we  are  happy  to  state  have 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the  ship  T.  W.  Bailej'.  They 
were  landed  in  excellent  order,  except  one  bull  which 
died  on  the  passage.  The  cost  of  the  purchase  was 
about  $20,000.  One  of  the  bulls,  a  year  old  in  .January 
last,  weighs  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  They 
were  all  obtained  from  the  best  sources  in  England,  and 
are  one  of  the  most  valuable  importations  ever  made, 
and  an  acquisition  to  the  substantial  wealth  of  the  whole 
country. 


Proper  Food  of  Man. 
We  have  received  from  Fowlers  &  Wells,  publishers, 
308  Broadway,  New  York,  a  smaU  work  entitled  "Fruits 
and  Farinacc*,  the  Proper  Food  of  Man,"  being  an  at- 
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tempt  to  prove  from  history,  anatomy,  physiology  and 
chemistry  that  the  original,  natural  and  best  diet  of  man 
is  dei-ived  from  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  divided 
into  different  heads,  and  handsomely  illustrated.  Price 
25  cents. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Sansom  Street  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening.  July  18.  The 
President  in  the  chair.  The  display  exceeded  anticipations 
for  mid-summer,  where  little  from  conservatories  could  be 
expected.  There  were  six  largo  collections  of  green-house 
plants,  among  which  were  many  of  much  beauty  and  inter- 
est. The  new  plants  from  Mr.  Cope's  were  objects  of  at- 
traction, especially  so  the  Nepenthes  lavh,  a  new  species  of 
the  pitcher  plant  in  bloom.  The  finely  flowering  plants  from 
Mr.  Fahnestock's  were  admired;  the  choice  varieties  of  Mr. 
Knorr  commanded  attention ;  the  flourishing  specimens  in 
Mr.  Buist's  were  noticed,  and  the  well  grown,  large  plants  in 
Gen.  Patterson's  and  Dr.  Rush's  merited  praise.  The  fruits 
comprised  delicions  Grapes  from  three  green-houses — the 
BLack  Hamburg?;  AVhite  Sweet  Water,  from  Eden  Hall ;  the 
Black  Hamburg  and  AVhite  Frontignac,  from  the  Insane 
Asylum,  and  the  White  Frontignac,  from  Mr.  Cope's,  were 
specimens  seldom  surpassed  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
Peaches  from  the  latter  were  very  handsome ;  the  Goose- 
berries from  Mr.  Baxter  were  large  ;  a  Fig,  weighing  six 
ounces,  was  brought  by  Dr.  Rush's  gardener.  Apricots, 
Pears,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  etc.,  from  various  sources, 
served  to  complete  the  exhibition  of  fruits.  Vegetables  of 
the  best  quality  came  from  A.  L.  Felten's  and  Alfred  Cope's 
grounds. 

Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Collection  of  12  plants,  for  the  best,  to  Thos.  Robertson, 
gardener  to  B.  A.  Fahnestock ;  for  the  second  best,  to  James 
Kent;  for  the  third  best,  to  Isaac  Collins,  gardener  to  Gen. 
Patterson ;  and  a  special  premium  for  a  collection  to  Robert 
Buist.  Specimen  plant,  for  the  best,  to  Thomas  Robertson  ; 
for  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  Sinton,  gardener  to  Dr.  Rush. 
New  plants,  shown  for  the  first  time,  a  premium  of  five  dol- 
lars was  awarded  to  Jerome  Grafl",  gardener  to  C.  Cope,  for 
Nepenthae  laevis,  &e.;  and  one  of  a  dollar  to  Meehan  &  Saun- 
ders, for  a  fine  Petunia.  Basket  of  cut  flowers — For  the 
best,  to  Jerome  Graff;  for  the  second  best,  to  James  Kent; 
of  indigenous  flowers,  to  Meehan  &  Saunders.  Bouquets — 
Pair,  for  the  best,  to  Jerome  Graff ;  for  the  second  best,  to 
James  Kent;  and  a  special  premium  of  two  dollars,  for  Seed- 
ling Hollyhocks,  very  fine,  to  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  West 
Chester.  The  Committee  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  Crinum 
amabile,  from  Dr.  Rush's  houses. 

By  the  Fruit  Committee — Grapes,  black  variety,  for  the 
best  (Black  Hamburg)  to  John  Riley,  gardener  at  the  Insane 
Asylum ;  for  second  best  (same  kind)  to  A.  Smith,  gardener 
at  Eden  Hall;  White  variety,  for  the  best,  (the  white  Fron- 
tignac) to  John  Riley  ;  for  the  second  best,  (the  white  Mus- 
cat) to  Anthony  Smith.  Apricots — For  the  best,  to  William 
Johns  ;  for  the  second  best,  to  A.  Parker.  Plums — For  the 
best,  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter.  Figs — For  the  best,  to  Jeeome 
GrafF,  gardener  to  C.  Cope.  Gooseberries — For  the  best,  to 
J.  B.  Baxter;  for  the  second  best,  to  the  same.  And  a  spe- 
cial premium  of  two  dollars  for  a  dish  of  Peaches,  to  Jerome 
Graff. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables. — Tomatoes — For  the 
best,  to  Wm.  Barry,  gardener  to  Alfred  Cope ;  for  the  second 
best,  to  James  Jones.  For  the  best  display  by  a  market  gar- 
dener to  A.  L.  Felten,  and  for  the  best  display  by  a  private 
gardener,  to  Wm.  Barry,  gardener  to  Alfred  Cope. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  report  the  amount  of  loss 


sustained  by  the  Society,  at  the  late  fire  at  the  Chinese  Mu- 
seum. 

The  subject  of  holding  the  Autumnal  Exhibition,  the 
place  whore,  and  time  when,  and  of  providing  a  hall  for  sta- 
ted meetings,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  to  Superintend 
Exhibitions. 

Six  gentlemen  were  elected  members. 


Deep  Ploughing. 

The  following  extract  from  an  essay  "on  worn  out  Lands" 
by  Charles  Painter,  we  copy  from  the  American  Farmer.  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  author  formerly  resided  a  few  miles  from 
West  Chester,  on  what  was  then  as  well  as  now,  one  of  the 
very  best  farms  in  this  section.  No  one  is  better  able  to  speak 
of  the  advantages  of  improved  farming. 

"The  practice  of  plowing  dceji — deep  !  cannot  be  too  high- 
ly recommended  in  every  and  all  soils.  Many  farmers  have 
an  erroneous  impression,  that  if  the  sub-soil  is  brought  to  the 
suriiice  its  apparent  want  oi  strength  v}\\\  injure  the  quality 
of  the  surface  soil:  but  if  they  will  reflect  that  all  trees,  and 
very  many  plants  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  where  the  plow  cannot  reach,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted there  must  unavoidably  be  found  there  matter  of  a  fer- 
tilizing nature.  The  writer  has  seen  the  most  astonishing 
effects  produced  by  turning  up  to  the  surface  three  inches  of 
vihsiihad  been  sub-soil! — in  one  instance  where  the  landhad 
been  in  cultivation  under  a  ruinous  system  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  had  become  completely  impoverished,  it 
was  made  to  yield  at  least  two  tons  of  clover  and  timothy  to 
the  acre,  without  any  other  assistance  whatever  than  deep 
plowing. 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  those  two  or  three  inches 
of  sub-soil  now  lying  dormant  under  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  ^)oor  land,  if  brought  to  the  surface  and  properly 
pulverized  and  incorporated  with  the  soil,  would  be  equally 
valuable  with  a  costly  application  of  manure. 

"It  is  not  contended  that  wonderful  results  would  be  pro- 
duced in  cve'^y  poor  soil  by  the  means  above  specified,  but 
where  the  virgin  soil  has  been  fertile,  there,  without  doubt, 
may  the  constituents  of  rich  earth  be  found,  perhaps  hoard- 
ing up  for  ages  the  very  ftit  of  the  land,  and  awaiting  only 
the  plow-share  to  restore  it  to  its  destined  uses."' 


Striped  Bug  on  Squashes,  Cucumbers  &c. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  writes  as  fol- 
lows about  this  destructive  insect,  and  although  we  do  not  see 
the  philosophy  of  the  remedy,  it  is  so  easy  of  trial  as  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  attention  of  the  gardener  who  will  please 
report  his  success  to  the  Farm  Journal, 

"Last  week  the  'striped  bug'  came  in  showers,  on  my  vines, 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  the  latter  were  covered  with  them. 
It  appeared  as  if  they  would  be  devoured.  I  put  on  plaster 
(gypsum)  but  it  did  not  remove  them.  I  then  put  on  a  quan- 
tity af  coal  ashes,  about  half  a  pint  to  a  hill,  by  sifting  it  on, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  not  a  bug  was  to  be  seen.  Then,  to 
try  the  comparative  effect  of  plaster  and  ashes,  I  put  ashes  on 
one  hill  and  plaster  on  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately,  and  I 
found  in  all  cases  where  the  ashes  were  put  on,  the  bugs  left, 
while  they  remained  where  the  plaster  was  used. 

"I  found  my  melons  beset  with  the  small  black  bug  that  so 
often  destroys  melons  and  cucumbers.  I  directed  my  man  to 
put  ashes  on  them,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  the  insects 
immediately  left  them,  and  they  have  not  re-appeared.  I 
feel  confident  that  the  ashes  of  either  hard  or  soft  coal  will 
prove  a  sure  remedy  for  keeping  bugs  from  the  vines;  and 
as  they  are  now  considered  almost  worthless,  I  think  we  shall 
find  that  no  individual  thing  is  made  in  vain." 
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An  Offer. 

We  have  had  it  in  comtemplation  for  some  time  past 
to  introduce  female  compositors  into  this  office,  and  now 
that  our  new  building  and  other  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted propose  to  engage  two  female  assistants  in  the 
composition  and  packing  depax'tments.  As  most  of  our 
lady  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  this  branch  of 
industry,  we  will  state  that  the  labor  is  light,  and  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  female  hands.  The  exertion  required 
is,  in  no  case,  greater  than  in  ordinary  sewing,  but  it  is 
far  more  healthy  and  agreeable.  What  is  most  essential 
is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  orthography,  and  a  quick 
comprehension,  united  to  habits  of  industry. 

Apprentices  to  the  printing  business  are  seldom  taken 
for  less  than  three  years,  but  in  order  to  bring  our  offer 
as  near  the  condition  of  females  as  possible,  we  will  con- 
tract this  period  to  one  year,  during  which  we  think 
an  intelligent  lady  can  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  compositor's  art ;  and  we  hazard  little  in  stating, 
that,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  she  can  obtain  from  a 
dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day.  Press  work, 
which,  a  few  years  back,  was  an  important  branch  ne- 
cessarily learned  by  all  printers,  is  now  chiefly  done  by 
machinerj',  and  few  compositors  have  latterly  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  trade. 

Any  further  information  desired  will  be  furnished  by 
application  to  the  publishers  in  person  or  by  letter. 

*•- • 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass. 

RETIRE    FROM   THE    CITY   TO    ENJOY    RURAL    LIFE 

When  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I  moved  into  the  coimtry 
with  our  heads  full  of  fresh  butter,  and  cool,  crisp  radishes 
for  tea  ;  with  ideas  entirely  lucid  respecting  milk,  and  a 
looseness  of  calculation  as  to  the  number  in  a  family  it 
would  take  a  good  laying  hen  to  supply  with  fresh  eggs  eve- 
ry morning;  when  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I  moved  into  the 
country,  we  found  some  preconceived  notions  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  some  departures  made  from  the  plans  we 
had  laid  down  in  the  little  back  parlor  in  avenue  G. 

One  of  the  first  achievements  in  the  country  is  early  ri- 
sing !  with  the  lark — with  the  sun — while  the  dew  is  on  the 
grass,"  under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn,"  and  so  forth. 
Early  rising. — What  can  be  done  with  five  or  six  o'oclock  in 
town  ?  What  may  not  be  done  with  those  hours  in  the  coun- 
try ?  With  the  hoe,  and  rake,  the  dibble,  the  spade,  the  wat- 
tering  pot  ?  To  plant,  prune,  drill,  transplant,  graft,  train, 
and  sprinkle  ?  Mrs.S.  and  I  agreed  to  rise  early  in  the  coun- 
try. 

"Richard  and  Robin  were  two  pretty  men, 
They  laid  in  bed  till  the  clock  struck  ten  : 
Up  jumped  Richard  and  looked  at  the  sky  : 
0  brother  Robin  the  sun's  very  high  !" 

Early  rising  in  the  country  is  not  an  instinct ;  it  is  a  sen- 
timent,  and  must  be  cultivated. 

A  friend  recomonded  me  to  send  to  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island  for  some  very  prolific  potatoes — the  real  hippopota- 
mus breed.  Down  went  my  man,  and  what  with  expence  of 
horse  hire,  tavern  bUls, toll  gates,  and  breaking  a  wagon,  the 
hippopotami  cost  as  much  apiece  as  pine  apples.  They 
were  fine  potatoes  though,  with  comely  features,  and  large, 
languishing  ej'es,  that  promised  increase  of  family  without  de- 
lay. As  I  worked  my  own  garden,  (for  which  I  hired  a  land- 
scape gardener  at  two  dollers  per  day  to  give  mo  instructions) 
I  concluded  that  the  object  of  my  first  experience  in  early 
rising  should  be  the  planting  of  the  hippopotamuses.  I  ac- 
cordingly rose  next  morning  at  five,  and  it  rained  1  I  rose 
next  day  at  five,  and  it  rained  !  The  next,  and  it  rain- 
ed! It  rained  for  two  weeks!  Wo  had  splendid  potatoes  ev- 
ery day  for  dinner.  "My  dear  said  I  to  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass, "where  did  you  get  these  fine  potatoes?"  "Why  said 
she  innocently,  "out  of  that  basket  from  Long  Island  !" 
The  last  of  the  hippopotamuses  were  before  me,  pealed  and 
boiled  and  ma«hed  and  baked,  with  a  nice  thin  brown  crust 
on  the  top. 

I  was  more  successful  afterward.    I  did  got  some  fine  seed 


potatoes  in  the  ground.     But  something  was  the  matter ;  at 
the  end  of  the  season  I  did  not  get  as  many  as  I  put  in. 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  who  is  a  notable  house  wife,  said  to 
me  one  day,"Now  my  dear,  we  shall  soon  have  plenty  of  eggs, 
for  I  have  been  buying  a  lot  of  young  chickens."  There 
they  were,  each  one  with  as  many  feathers  as  a  grasshoper, 
and  a  chirp  not  louder.  Of  course,  we  looked  forward  with 
pleasant  hopes  to  the  period  when  the  first  cackle  should  an- 
nounce the  milk  white  egg,  in  the  hay,  which  we  had  provi- 
ded bountifully.  They  grew  finely,  one  day  I  ventured  to 
remark  that  our  hens  had  remarkable  large  combs,  to  which 
Mrs.  S.  replied,  "Yes,  indeed,  she  had  observed  that;  but  if 
I  wanted  to  have  a  real  treat,  I  ought  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  hear  them  crow.  "Crow,"  said  I  faintly,  "our 
hens  crowing!  Then  by  'the  cock  that  crowed  in  the  morn, 
to  wake  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn,  we  might  as  well 
give  up  all  hopes  of  having  eggs,"  said  I,  "for,  as  sure  as 
you  live,  Mrs.  S.,  our  hens  are  all  roosters  !"  And  so  they 
were  roosters  !  that  grow  up  and  fought  with  the  neighbor's 
chickens,  until  there  was  not  a  whole  pair  of  eyes  on  either 
side  of  the  fence. 

A  dog  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  country.  I  have  one 
which  I  raised  from  a  pup.  He  is  a  good,  stout  fellow,  and 
a  hearty  barker  and  feeder.  The  man  of  whom  I  bought 
him,  said  he  was  thorough  bred,  but  he  begins  to  have  a  mon- 
grel look  about  him.  He  is  a  good  watch  dog  though,  for 
the  moment  he  sees  any  suspicious  looking  person  about  the 
premises  he  comes  right  into  the  kitchen  and  gets  behind 
the  stove.  First  we  kept  him  in  the  house,  and  he  scratched 
all  night  to  get  out.  Then  wo  turned  him  out.and  ho  scratch- 
ed all  night  to  get  in.  Then  we  tied  him  up  at  the  back  of 
the  garden,  and  he  howled  so  that  our  neighbors  shot  at  him 
twice  before  daybreak.  Finally  we  gave  him  away,  and 
he  came  back;  and  now  he  is  just  recovering  from  a  fit,  in 
which  he  has  torn  up  the  patch  that  had  been  sowed  for  our 
spring  radishes. 

A  good  strong  gate  is  necssary  article  for  your  garden.  A 
good,  strong,  heavy  gate,  with  a  dislocated  hinge,  so  that  it 
will  neither  open  nor  shut.  Such  an  one  as  I  had  last  year. 
The  grounds  before  my  fence  are  in  common,  and  all  the 
neighbor's  cows  pasture  there.  I  remarked  to  Mrs.  S.,  as  we 
stood  at  the  window  in  Juno  last,  how  placid  and  picturesque 
the  cattle  looked,  as  they  strolled  about,  cropping  the  green 
herbage.  Next  morning  I  found  the  innocent  creatures  in 
my  garden.  They  had  not  left  a  green  thing  in  it.  The  corn 
in  the  milk,  the  beans  on  the  poles,  the  young  cabbage,  the 
tender  lettuce,  even  the  thriving  shoots  of  my  fruit  trees  had 
vanished.  And  there  they  were  looking  quietly  on  the  ruin 
they  had  made.  Our  watch  dog,  too,  as  fore-gathering  with 
them.  It  was  too  much,  so  I  got  a  large  stick  and  drove  them 
all  out,  except  a  young  heifer,  whom  I  chased  all  over  the 
flower-beds,  breaking  down  my  trellises,  my  woodbines  and 
and  sweet-briers,  my  roses,  and  petunias,  until  I  cornered 
her  in  the  hot-bed.  I  had  to  call  assistance  to  extricate  her 
from  the  sashes,  and  her  owner  sued  me  for  damages  and 
recovered.  I  think  I  shall  move  back  to  town. — Knicker- 
bocker Magazine. 

«♦• 

From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 
Road  Wash. 

Mr.  Editor: — Every  means  for  enriching  the  soil  should 
be  attended  to  by  the  farmer,  to  whom  the  business  is  often 
one  of  considerable  expense  and  trouble.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  valuable  manure  is  annually 
dropped  in  the  highways,  where  it  is  carried  by  the  rains, 
into  the  ditches  and  gullies  which  ordinarily  skirt  the  trav- 
eled way.  Now  this  rich  matter  may  o'^ten  be  conveyed  into 
fields  simply  by  opening  proper  drains  and  erecting  slight 
dams  to  facilitate  its  flow  over  the  lauds  where  its  presence 
is  most  needed.  It  is  seldom  the  case  that  a  farmer's  lands 
are  so  peculiarly  situated  as  not  to  admit  of  his  availing  him- 
self of  this  valuable  wash  to  some  extent.  I  have  knufrn  ex- 
tensive fields  kept  in  good  heart  simply  by  the  wa.sh  from 
the  highway,  and  where  every  person  whose  situation  favors 
the  undertaking,  to  exert  himself  to  secure  this  li-juid  wealth, 
a  very  important  general  saving  would  be  the  result  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  deep  gxdley,  or  hole  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  receives  the  spring  wash,  and  gradually  becomes 
filled  with  a  deposit  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  manure. 
Whore  this  is  the  case,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  cart  into  such 
places  a  quantity  of  loam  or  good  muck  to  absorb  the  liquid, 
and  thus  add  to  the  quantity  which  can  afterwards  be  carted 
out  and  applied  as  circumstances  may  demand.  I  have  known 
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large  quantities  of  excellent  compost  to  be  made  in  this  way 
and  at  very  slight  expense.  All  the  refuse  matter  about  the 
farm  buildings  may  here  be  wrought  up  to  good  advantage, 
as  well  as  the  spurious  or  worthless  vegetations  of  the  fields, 
pastures  and  even  woodlands.  Rotten  leaves,  rotten  wood, 
bushes,  brakes,  chip  manure — in  short  anything  that  will  de- 
compose may  here  be  deposited  and  remain  till  time  breaks 
down  the  fibrous  texture,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  peri- 
odical influx  of  the  wash,  converts  the  whole  into  a  valuable 
manure  for  the  soil.  Such  places  are  often  more  favorably 
adapted  for  the  prosecution  of  this  business,  than  the  barn  or 
compost  yards  ;  the  materials  to  be  converted  into  manure 
are  not  out  of  the  way,  and  present  no  obstacle  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  other  employments;  besides,  they  are  receiving 
continuous  accessions  from  a  source,  the  wealth  of  which  is 
to  be  regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as  an  actual  gain. 

Farmers  will  find  this  subject  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion in  the  business  of  enriching  their  lands  and  crops. 

One  Who  Knows. 


Why  don't  Ladies  Learn  to  Cook. 

Among  the  common  things  to  the  teaching  of  which  pub- 
lic attention  is  now  so  strongly  directed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  art  of  cookery — one  of  the  commonest,  and  yet,  apparent- 
ly, one  of  the  most  neglected  of  all — will  not  be  forgotten. — 
The  instruction  of  the  female  peasantry  in  this  useful  art 
would  be  as  advantageous  to  themselves  when  married  and 
settled  on  their  own  hearths,  as  to  the  families  of  the  middle 
classes,  in  which  before  marriage  they  officiate  as  domestic 
servants.  Emigration  and  .abundance  of  employment  have 
given  to  the  servants  at  home  the  upporhand  as  completely 
as  if  they  were  in  Australia.  On  all  sides  we  hear  complaints 
of  the  difiieulty  of  finding,  and  of  retaining  when  found,  a 
cook  who  can  roast  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  make  batter  pud- 
ding or  pea-soup.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have  heard  of  ladies 
who  have  it  in  serious  contemplation  to  dispense  with  ser- 
vants altogether,  as  the  least  troublesome  alternative.  With- 
out wishing  matters  carried  quite  so  far,  we  are  convinced 
that  many  of  our  fair  friends  would  lose  nothing,  either  in 
point  of  respectability  or  happiness,  while  they  could  add  at 
least  one-third  to  the  effective  incomes  of  their  husbands,  if 
they  were  to  spend  a  little  more  time  in  theirkitchens  super- 
intending the  preparation  of  the  family  dinner,  instead  of 
contenting  themselves  with  ordering  it — if,  indeed,  they  con- 
descended to  do  even  that.  Some  forty  years  back  ladies 
were  driven  to  shoemaking  as  a  fashionable  way  of  killing 
time.  Why  not  try  a  little  cooking?  Thanks  to  the  modern 
stoves  with  their  nicely  arranged  skillets  and  stewpans,  which 
science  and  skill  have  subsituted  for  the  blazing  kitchen 
hearth  of  other  d.ays,  young  ladies  of  the  nineteenth  century 
just  passing  its  prime,  may  cook  without  soiling  their  fingers 
or  injuring  their  complexions.  Were  it  not  so,  we  would  not 
recommend  them  to  cook.  AVe  would  rather  live  on  bread 
and  cheese  all  our  lives. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  our  notions  with  regard  to 
female  education  and  employment  are  too  antiquated — that 
in  these  matters,  as  in  everything  else, anew  era  has  dawned, 
and  the  solid  course  of  instruction  now  given  in  colleges  for 
ladies  will  be  triumphantly  appealed  to.  Ladies,  however, 
who  possess  these  solid  acquirements — who  like  Lady  J.ane 
Grey,  prefer  Plato  to  a  pic-nic — will  be  least  likely  to  neg- 
lect the  economy  of  the  kitchen.  They  will  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  dignity  of  the  employment,  and  call  to  mind  all 
the  poetry  of  cooking.  To  say  nothing  of  the  dinner  which 
Milton  describes  Eve  as  preparing  when  "on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent,"  there  are  the  Homeric  banquets,  at  which 
kings  literally  "killed  their  own  meat,"  and  atwhich  queens 
and  princesses  turned  the  spit  for  the  roasting,  or  drew  the 
■water  and  chopped  wood  for  the  boiling.  Cooking  is  classical, 
and  no  lady  will  disdain  to  take  part  in  it  who  has  read  of  these 
feasts  in  the  original  Greek.  Let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  the 
middle  .and  wroking  classes  on  whom  we  wish  to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  the  study.  An  earl's  daughter  can  afford  to  be  so 
ignorant  of  common  thingsasnottobe  able  to  recognize  chick- 
ens in  a  poultry-yard,  because  they  do  not  run  about  with  a 
liver  under  one  wing  and  a  gizzard  under  the  other,  though 
our  modern  poultry  shows,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  done 
much  to  dissipate  this  error.  A  knowledge,  however,  of  the  art 
of  cooking  is  of  more  importance  to  the  wives  of  the  laboring 
population  than  to  those  of  the  middle  classes,  because  it  is 
the  art,  when  properly  cultivated,  of  making  a  little  go  a 
great  way.  A  French  army  can  subsist  in  a  country  where 
an  English  one  would  starve,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason — a 
French  soldier  can  cook. — [Mark-Lane  Express. 


Culture  of  the  Cranberry. 

The  culture  of  this  fruit  is  beginning  to  demand  some  at- 
tention in  Maine,  but  the  best  method  of  doing  it  among  us, 
is  yet  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  many  experiments  and 
much  observation.  We  have  two  facts  to  start  upon.  Th« 
first  is  this  :  The  cranberry  is  indigenous  in,  that  is  to  say  a 
native  of,  our  low  lands,  growing  naturally  in  many  places 
from  Kittery  to  Calais,  and  from  Harpswell  to  Madawasca. 
The  second  fact  is  this  :  on  whatever  soil  it  may  be  placed, 
a  good  supply  of  water  is  necessary  to  its  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

There  are  two  other  facts  that  should  be  remembered  in 
regard  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  namelj',  it  has  two  ene- 
mies which  often  destroy  the  crop.  One  of  them  is  a  worm 
which  attacks  it  about  flowering  time  and  eats  it  so  badly  ae 
to  prevent  any  fruit  from  forming.  The  other  is  frost.  La- 
ter spring  frosts  often  kill  the  flowers  and  prevent  fruit  from 
forming,  and  early  fall  frosts  injure  the  fruit  that  has  es- 
caped the  other  enemies. 

One  more  fact  should  be  remembered,  namely,  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  has  been  found  that  flowing  the  land  from  the 
time  of  gathering,  say  the  middle  of  October  till  May,  and 
if  the  worm  comes,  flow  again,  prevent  his  operation,  and 
also  the  effect  of  late  spring  frosts,  and  occasional  flowing  in 
the  fall  when  early  frosts  are  expected,  will  prevent  the  in- 
jury which  such  frosts  do  the  fruit. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  water  should  be  laid  on  so  as  to 
put  the  vines  under  water  "forty  fathom,"  as  a  sailor  would 
say,  but  suificiently  to  keep  the  vines  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly 
that  lays  the  egg  from  which  the  worm  comes.  Mr.  Leland,  of 
Sherborn,  Mass.,  as  reported  in  the  transactions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Societies  for  1853,  says  :  "To  destroy 
the  worms  the  vines  were  kept  under  water  from  spring  to 
the  first  of  July."  This  destroyed  all  the  worms.  When 
the  water  was  taken  off  the  vines  grew  vigorously,  forming 
the  buds  for  the  (succeeding)  year,  and  a  handsome  crop 
was  the  result. 

Mr.  Flint,  of  North  Reading,  says  :  flow  from  October  to 
May,  or  until  vegetiition  starts,  then  lower  it  down  to  the 
top  of  the  vines,  and  keep  it  on  them  thus  until  the  spring 
frosts  are  over,  then  let  the  vines  fairly  out  of  water  till  the 
vines  are  grown,  say  middle  of  August,  then  draw  it  off  for 
ripening  and  milking. 

Cranberries  are  raised  on  moist  upland,  sandy  loams,  but 
wet  boggy  land  where  you  can  lay  the  water  on  and  off  at 
your  pleasure,  is  the  best  chance  for  them. — Maine   Farmer. 


The  Potato  Disease. 


After  a  series  of  lengthened  investigations  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  several  members  of  the  British  Meteorological  Soe'y, 
the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at: 

That  the  vital  energy  of  the  potato  is  unimpared,  and  that  it 
never  becomes  diseased  until  the  stage  of  flowering,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  days,  or  about  three  months,  from  the 
time  of  planting  ;  that  the  causes  are  simultaneous  in  their 
action  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  at  greater  distance 
and  are  peculiar  to  the  soil  and  air.  The  conditions  of  the 
former  are  too  rich  and  too  much  manure,  too  poor  soils,  and 
such  as  are  moist  and  clayey;  and  on  the  latter  barometrical 
and  thermal  states  and  hygrometical  condition,  withsouth- 
ern  directions  of  the  wind  and  atmospheric  zone.  That  the 
object  of  the  agriculturist  ought  to  be  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  endeavor,  to  economisethe  vital  power  of  the  plant 
at  the  time  of  flowering  ;  and  the  removal  of  the  flower  he- 
fore  the  formation  of  the  seed  would  seem  to  contribute  to  this 
end. 


Action  and  Ee-action  in  Farming. 

Never  keep  animals  on  short  allowance — if  you  starve 
them,  they  will  surely  starve  you. 

Although  in  draining  land  thoroughly  your  purse  may  be 
drained,  yet  the  full  crops  that  follow  will  soon  fill  it  again. 

Always  give  the  soil  the  first  meal.  If  this  is  well  fed 
with  manure,  it  will  feed  all  else  !  plants,  animals  and  men. 

Heavy  carrot  crops  for  cattle,  will  soon  return  carats  of 
gold. 

Fences  operate  in  two  ways — if  good  they  are  a  fence,  if 
poor  an  offence. 

Many  a  farmer,  by  too  sparingly  seeding  his  meadows, 
has  had  to  seed  his  whole  farm. 

Every  farmershould  see  daily  every  animal  he  h,as,  and  in- 
spect its  condition.  Weekly  visits,  as  is  the  case  with  some, 
soon  result  in  weakly  animals. 
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Farmers'  High  School  of  f  ennsylvania. 

[We  ask  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  following  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  address  of 
the  Committee.] 

Meeting  of  the  Trustees. — In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of 
Incorporation  a  few  of  the  persons  designated  by  the  act  as 
Trustees,  met  at  Harrisburg  on  the  13th  of  June,  1854,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  its  provisions.  The  members 
present  did  not  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board.  The 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Woodward  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  agreed  to  : — 

Resolved,  That  Frederick  Watts,  James  Gowen  and 
John  Strohm  be  a  committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  re- 
port to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  plan  of 
organization  for  the  Farm  School  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
such  modifications  of  the  Charter  and  such  Legislative  ap- 
propriations as  may  ho  deemed  advisable  to  apply  for  next 
winter. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Harrisburg,  in  the 
room  of  the  State  Society,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of  July,  at 
2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  which  meeting  it  was  directed  that  each 
member  of  the  Board  should  have  personal  notice. 

Adjourxed  Meeting. — Thursday,  the  13th  of  July,  1854. 
There  were  present,  Messrs.  Watts,  of  Cumberland,  Mcmma 
and  RuTHERFonD,  of  Danphin,  McIlvaine,  of  Chester, 
BoAL,  of  Centre,  and  Baxter,  of  Phil.adelphia;  there  being 
no  other  member  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  present  but  the  Chairman,  he  submitted  the  follow- 
ing Report: — 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the 
organization  of  the  "Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," are  of  opinion  that  no  good  would  result  from  any 
effort  to  organize  under  the  existing  law.  It  is  radically  de- 
fective in  two  particulars  : — First,  in  providing  for  a  Board 
of  Trustees  composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  members,  many  of 
whom  are  subject  to  constant  removal  by  events  having  no 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  living  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  any  point  that  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  getting  them  together  to  act  at  any  time.  Inasmuch  as 
any  service  to  be  rendered  by  a  Trustee  must  be  wholly  gra- 
tuitous, it  cannot  bo  expected  that  individuals  will  make  sa- 
crifices so  great  as  the  provisions  of  this  bill  demand.  The 
Board  should  not  consist  of  more  than  thirteen  members,  of 
whom  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  At- 
torney General  and  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety should  be  members  cx-officio  Nine  should  be  named 
in  the  bill.  The  term  of  service  of  three  of  these  should  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  each  year,  whose  place  may  be  supplied 
by  the  election  of  three  others,  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  State  Society.  This  Executive  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  who  by  its  charter  are 
elected  by  the  members  and  taken  from  each  congressional 


district,  thus  covering  the  whole  ground  and  all  local  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  We  know  not  where  the  responsibility  of 
such  election  may  be  more  safely  reposed. 

But  the  bill  is  defective  because  it  makes  no  appropriation 
in  aid  of  the  project.  There  are  many  public  spirited  men 
in  the  State  who  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  School 
where  boys  may  be  educated  for  Farmers  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  design  which  could  occupy  public  attention. 
It  ia  a  fact  universally  known  that  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  country,  as  at  present  constituted,  educate  young  men- 
to  a  state  of  total  unfitness,  not  only  for  the  pursuits  of  a- 
farmer  but  as  a  campanion  for  his  parents,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, with  whom  he  is  expected  to  spend  his  life.  He  is,, 
therefore,  driven  from  them — from  his  father's  estate — and. 
into  a  profession  fur  which  he  has  perhaps  little  capacity,, 
and  where  he  is  subjected  to  all  the  temptations  of  an  idle- 
life.  Whereas  the  Farm  School  proposes  to  impart  an  edu- 
cation which  is  appropriate  to  a  Farmer,  which  educates  his 
body  to  the  art  as  well  as  his  mind  to  the  science  of  farm- 
ing, and  which  will  have  the  feature  of  making  the  Institu- 
tion so  nearly  self-sustaining  as  to  bring  education,  in  point 
of  expense,  within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  desires  to 
make  his  son  an  educated  Farmer. 

It  is  within  the  scope  of  our  duty  to  make  plain,  through: 
the  medium  of  figures,  a  plan  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob-- 
ject: 

A  Farm  of  300  acres  at  $60  would  cost, _$18  000 

Additional  buildings 10  000 

Stock  and  Implements, 5  000 

Furniture,  Books,  Instruments, 6  000 

Contingencies, 1  000 

$40  000 
Let  the  State  appropriate,  in  annual  instal- 
ments of  $4,000, $20  000 

Appropriation  of  State  Society, 10  000 

Mortgage  Loan, 10  000 

$40  000 
To  support  the  School  will  cost : 

Salary  of  Principal, $2  500 

Two  other  Professors, 3  000 

One  other  Professor, 1  200 

To  sustain  the  Institution  annually, 10  000 

$16  700 

Annual  appropriation  of  State  Society, $5  000 

200  Pupils  at  $75  each, 15  000 

Produce  of  Farm, 4  000 

$24  000 
Surplus, $7  300 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  an  opportunity  be  offered  to 
the  Farmers  of  the  State  by  which  their  sons  may  be  well 
instructed  in  all  the  elements  which  compose  a  good  English 
education,  embracing  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Min- 
eralogy, and  all  these  kindred  natural  sciences,  the  study  of 
which  can  alone  make  a  perfect  farmer,  they  would  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  when  the  entire  expense  shall  not 
exceed  seventy-five  dollars  a  year.  While  the  youth  is  being 
instructed  in  all  those  branches  of  science  which  at  all  per- 
tain to  agriculture,  and  his  mind  is  being  enlarged  to  greater 
capacity  for  thought,  he  will  bo  engaged  in  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  the  farm ;  so  that  when  he  returns  to  his  family  and 
home,  it  is  but  to  continue  his  daily  occupation,  and  with  a 
zest  which  knowledge  always  imparts  to  labor.  His  atten- 
tion will  not  be  turned  to  those  professional  pursuits  in 
which  so  few  attain  that  degree  of  eminence  which  gives 
them  even  respectability  of  standing,  and  in  which  so  many 
sink  into  utter  worthlessness  and  even  degradation. 

To  call  a  young  graduate  from  the  unmingled  literary  pur- 
suits of  a  College  and  its  concomitant  associations  to  the  ev- 
ery day  occupations  of  a  farmer,  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
and  to  a  society  which  he  cannot  appreciate,  is  a  draft  upon 
his  endurance  well  calculated  to  excite  disgust.  But  give 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  which  Nature's  God  has  as- 
signed for  all  those  things  in  which  he  is  engaged  :  let  him 
understand  the  mechanism  of  the  implement  he  uses,  permit 
him  to  exercise  the  dictates  of  his  own  educated  mind 
amongst  his  associates  and  others  to  whom  it  will  be  his 
pleasure  and  pride  to  impart  his  information,  and  this,  too, 
■with  hands  accustomed  to  labor,  and  you  will  ever  after  find 
him  pursuing  the  happy  occupation  of  a  farmer,  with  profit 
to  himself,  great  advantage  to  his  neighbors,  and  a  conse- 
quent benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 

If  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  will  sanction  this 
enterprise,  by  amending  the  bill,  and  making  such  an  appro- 
priation as  is  here  suggested,  we  have  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  work,  and  that  there 
will  be  more  applicants  for  admission  to  such  an  Instiiution 
than  should  be  brought  together  at  one  point,  and  that  this 
will  be  followed  by  others  to  be  located  at  different  points  in 

'  the  State.     All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FREDERICK  WATTS,  Chairman. 
This  report  having  been  read,  and  there  not  being  a  quo- 

•rum  present  legally  competent  to  transact  business,  Mr. 
Mcllvaine,  of  Chester,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 

■  Avas  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  just  read  be  referred  to  Fred- 

•  erick  Watts,  Geo.  W.  Woodward  and  A.  L.   Elwyn,  whose 

•  duty  it  shall  be  to  address  the  people  of  the  State  on  the  sub- 
.ject,  and  ask  the  next  Legislature  to  amend  the  Bill  as  indi- 

■  cated  in  the  report,  and  that  said  committee  make  all  neces- 
:  sary  inquiries  where  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsyl- 
'vania  may  be  most  advantageously  located,  and  that  they 
Mnvite  propositions  from  all  parts  of  the  State  for  its  loca- 
rtion. 

Address  to  the  People  op  Pennsylvania  : — We  refer 
■you  to  the  foregoing  proceedings  for  the  subject  upon  which 
Tve  address  you ;  and  we  can  offer  little  else  to  explain  the 
object  in  view.  There  is  no  business  in  life  which  can  derive 
more  aid  from  the  light  of  knowledge  than  the  pursuit  of 
^agriculture.  There  is  no  business  which  can  conduce  so 
much  to  human  happiness  as  this — there  is  no  business  in 
'which  there  are  so  many  persons  employed — all  others  in 
•the  aggregate  do  not  make  so  many — and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
.there  is  no  school  in  our  State  adapted  to  educate  a  farmer. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  have 
■never  derived  any  advantage  from  the  large  appropriations 


which  have  been  made  by  the  Legislature  to  the  several  Col- 
leges of  the  State.  The  price  of  an  education  at  those  In- 
stitutions has  always  been  beyond  their  means,  and  the 
quality  of  it,  when  obtained,  has  added  comparatively  little 
to  benefit  them.  AVhat  we  now  propose  is  to  establish  a 
school  where  practical  farming,  and  all  the  knowledge  which 
pertains  to  a  right  understaiiding  of  that  subject  shall  be 
taught,  and  that  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  pupil  shall 
be  ajipropriated  to  his  education  and  maintenance,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  bring  the  price  of  learning  within  the  reach 
of  those  whose  business  and  habits  require  the  study  of 
economy.  How  many  are  there  who,  knowing  the  value  of 
an  education,  feel  desirous  that  their  sons  should  have  its 
benefit,  and  yet  look  around  in  vain  for  an  Institution  whose 
teachings  are  so  practical  as  to  prepare  youth  for  the  pursuit 
of  Agriculture  ?  How  many,  too,  fear  the  dissipations  of  a 
town — the  temptations  of  a  period  alone  devoted  to  study — 
the  conviction  that  the  son  will  be  educated  in  mind  and 
habituated  in  body  to  a  state  of  entire  unfitness  for  practical 
and  active  life?  If  this  want  is  to  be  supplied,  it  behoves 
those  who  are  interested  in  Agricultural  pursuits  every 
where,  to  interest  themselves  in  the  establishment  of  a  "Far- 
mers' High  School."  Individuals,  who  have  no  feelings  to 
gratify,  and  no  interests  to  subserve,  beyond  the  mere  desire 
to  do  good,  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  their  money 
to  the  organization  of  such  an  Institution.  They,  too,  pre- 
pose  to  appropriate  a  much  larger  sum  than  that  asked  of 
the  State,  and  the  question  is  submitted  to  Iho  reflection  of 
the  people,  whether  they  will  not  take  an  interest  in  a  pro- 
ject which  so  much  concerns  them,  and  urge  upon  their 
Representatives  the  importance  of  the  measure. 

With  a  determined  purpose  that  this  design,  which  promi- 
ses such  important  results,  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  an 
effort,  and  anticipating  the  favorable  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  next  session,  we  have  been  instructed  to  examine 
into  the  subject  of  where  the  "Farmers'  High  School"  shall 
be  located.  It  is  very  certain  that  its  location  will  confer 
great  advantages  on  the  community  around  it.  The  exam- 
ple which  it  will  afford — the  knowledge  it  will  impart — the 
expenditure  it  will  annually  make — are  matters  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  will  probably  induce  individual  exertion 
to  have  it  located  at  different  points  in  the  State.  We  are 
instructed  to  solicit  and  receive  propositions  on  this  point, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  soon  as  the  In- 
stitution shall  have  been  organized.  Any  communications 
on  this  subject,  addressed  to  either  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, will  receive  a  right  direction. 

FREDERICK  WATTS, 
GEO.  W.  WOODWARD, 
A.  L.  ELWYN, 
July  21,  1854.  Committee. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

European  Agriculture — No.  9. 
Natural  Compo^nids  of  Lime — The   Best   Metliod  of  Using  it 

—  The  Source  of  its  Beneficial  Effects,  &c. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  lime,  and  the  incidental  re- 
marks that  its  consideration  has  suggested,  we  will  glance 
at  the  most  important  compounds  of  it  with  other  substan- 
ces.    They  are  as  found  in  nature  : 

1.  Common  limestone — lime  and  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Plaster  of  Paris — lime  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

3.  Apatite — lime  and  phosphoric  acid. 

4.  Bones,  shells,  <fec.,  or  common  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
same  as  the  last. 

5.  Silicate  of  lime — lime  and  silicic  acid  (sand). 

6.  Nitrate  of  lime — lime  and  nitric  acid. 

It  is  also  found  in  combination  with  arsenic,  boracic,  ti- 
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tanic  and  tungstic  acids,  and  its  artificially  prepared  com- 
pounds with  acids,  which  are  known  to  chemists,  are  reck- 
oned by  hundreds,  but  the  above  six  are  sufficient  for  our 
consideration.  The  first  is  most  abundant ;  the  third  and 
fourth  the  most  valuable  to  the  farmer  as  affording  phos- 
phoric acid  to  the  wheat  crops,  &c.;  the  sixth  is  very  rare 
in  nature  but  is  easily  prepared  artificially,  it  is  the  most 
soluble  compound  in  the  list,  and  on  this  account  has  been 
recommended  as  a  source  of  lime  to  plants,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance  since  any  of  the  compounds  are 
soluble  enough  to  let  the  most  of  plants,  if  not  all  of  them, 
have  the  small  per  centage  required  by  them.  So  far  as  the 
wants  of  the  plant  for  lime  are  concerned,  there  is  no  better 
source  than  the  usual  method  of  applying  caustic  lime. 

If  the  above  six  compounds  be  heated  to  redness,  they 
will  give  quite  different  results ;  the  first  and  sixth  will 
be  decomposed,  the  first  giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the 
sixth  giving  off  nitric  acid,  and  both  leaving  in  the  kiln 
pure  lime ;  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  will  not  give 
off  their  acids  by  heating;  the  second  is  somewhat  soluble 
in  water  (one  part  soluble  in  500  of  water),  and  may,  there- 
fore, enter  the  plant  in  combination  with  its  acid  as  it  does 
when  used  in  top-dressing,  &c.  Thus  applied  it  also  sup- 
plies sulphuric  acid  to  the  plant,  which  is  essential  to  its 
growth.  The  third  and  fourth  are  to  the  farmer  the  most 
valuable,  as  presenting  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  compounds  in  the  inorganic 
part  of  plants,  no  planf  ever  being  found  without  it ;  but  this 
compound  of  phosphoric  acid  is  so  very  insoluble  that  it 
must  enter  the  plant  exceedingly  slowly,  yet  oven  in  this  in- 
soluble state  it  is  not  so  worthless  as  some  chemists,  who 
considering  its  solubilitity  in  pure  water,  have  supposed. 
Almost  every  one  who  has  any  experience  in  practical  farm- 
ing knows  that  ground  bones,  insoluble  as  they  are,  are  of 
great  use  to  crops ;  but  what  is  much  better  is  a  compound  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  less  lime.  By  removing  one-third  or 
two-thirds,  or  all  the  lime  from  the  phosphate  of  lime,  we 
get  a  substance  quite  soluble.  This  removal  is  accomplish- 
ed bj'  dissolving  bones,  or  apatite,  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  pro- 
cess adopted  by  those  who  make  artificial  "superphos- 
phates," "biphosphates,"  &c.  The  lime  which  was  previously 
in  combination  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  will  be  found 
in  union  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  substance 
identical  with  the  second,  and  this  latter  substance  must, 
as  a  necessary  result  of  the  method  of  its  formation,  be 
found  in  mechanical  mixture  with  the  aforesaid  so  called 
superphosphate.  The  silicate  of  lime  (5)  is  of  liitle  impor- 
tance to  the  agriculturist ;  it  exists  abundantly  in  nature  in 
very  insoluble  combinations. 

Certain  kinds  of  lime,  when  heated  too  hot  in  burning, 
become  "dead  burned."  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fine 
sand  (silica)  being  disseminated  through  the  mass,  and  when 
it  is  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  this  mixture  of  lime  and 
silica,  they  enter  into  chemical  unison  (being  only  mechani- 
cally mixed  before),  forming  insoluble  silicate  of  lime. 

No  heat  has  ever  been  obtained  capable  of  producing  an 
insoluble  state  in  pure  lime.  Lime  may  also  have  so  much 
sand  in  it,  and  this  so  coarse  that  it  will  not  bo  possible  to 
get  it  hot  enough  to  produce  this  dead  burnt  lime.  There 
are  examples  of  both  kinds  in  Chester  county. 

The  analysis  given  in  the  last  article  shows  how  very  in- 
significant is  lime  as  a  constituent  of  plant  ashes,  or  as  a  di- 
rect source  of  nutrition  in  the  vegetable  kingdom:  but  as  an 
indirect  agent  it  plays  a  more  considerable  part.  If  it  did 
not  the  practice  of  liming  with  60,  60  or  70  bushels  to  the 
acre  to  get  the  six  or  eight  pounds  of  lime  that  a  hundred 
bushels  of  grain  require  would  be  folly.  The  great  source 
of  bontfit  derived  from  its  use  is  due : 


1st.  To  its  mechanical  effect  on  the  soil,  rendering  it  more 
light  and  loamy. 

2d.  To  its  saturating  acids  formed  in  the  process  of  vege- 
table decomposition,  and  which  for  a  time  arrests  the  activ- 
ity of  this  decomposition,  and  renders  the  ground  cold,  wet, 
heavy  and  sour. 

3d.  It  decomposes  certain  poisonous  sulphates,  as  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  (green  vitriol),  or  prevents  their  formation. 
This  is  often  the  case  on  such  black  unproductive  soils  as  we 
find  in  serpentine  localities.  The  black  soil  is  due  to  black 
oxide  of  iron  and  its  compounds.  By  the  influence  of  this 
and  that  noticed  above  (3),  it  often  eradicates  noxious  weeds 
that  flourished  on  the  compounds  it  destroys. 

4th.  It  assists  in  decomposing  the  insoluble  constituents 
of  the  soil,  and  allowing  the  potash  and  soda  of  the  decom- 
posed mass  to  enter  the  vegetable. 

5th.  It  is  destructive  to  certain  insects  that  destroy  the 
vegetables. 

Lime  also  produces  effects  the  very  reverse  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  can  be  used  for  benefit  or  injury,  according  to 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  application.  When  ap- 
plied unslacked,  particuLarlj'  in  dry  weather,  it  decomposes 
the  amonical  compounds  in  the  soil,  and  lets  the  ammonia 
go  free  into  the  air.  If  mixed  with  manures  it  produces  the 
same  effect. 

Many  people,  who  are  high  authority,  think  that  the  only 
advantage  gained  by  burning  limestone  over  that  of  using 
the  ground  unburnt  stone  is,  that  in  the  former  case  by 
slacking  we  get  the  lime  more  finely  divided  than  is  possible 
by  grinding.  When  it  is  burned  and  finely  divided  in 
spreading,  it  will  go  back  to  limestone  in  a  few  days  only  ; 
the  middle  of  small  lumps  not  entering  into  combination 
with  carbonic  acid. 

To  avoid  the  evils  and  gain  the  greatest  good  from  the  use 
of  lime,  it  should  be  slacked  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
burned  (not  allowed  to  fall),  and,  were  it  not  impracticable, 
in  sufficient  water  to  nearly  cover  it  during  the  operation, 
that  it  may  all  come  in  contact  with  water  and  slack,  and  fall 
into  the  fine  pulverent  state  before  it  meets  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air,  and  takes  on  the  insoluble  form  of  carbonate.  It 
should  be  used  on  the  top  of  plowed  ground,  where  it  would 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  ammonieal  compounds  of  the 
vegetable  decomposition  taking  place  in  thesod,  or  weeds,  that 
were  plowed  under.  If  put  upon  the  sod  without  plowing, 
as  many  farmers  do  who  raise  more  cattle  than  grain,  it 
should  be  put  on  in  winter,  or  while  the  ground  is  wet  and 
cold  in  the  spring,  as  it  would  not  be  as  destructive  to  the 
ammonieal  compounds.  But  using  it  without  plowing  does 
not  seem  as  safe  as  the  mode  just  described  of  using  it  on 
plowed  ground.  It  should  not  at  any  time  be  mixed  with 
guano  or  other  manures  rich  in  ammonia — such  an  act  would 
be  madness.  It  should  not  be  put  on  land  at  the  same  time, 
or  as  a  simultaneous  coat  with  any  kind  of  vegetable  ma- 
nure. 

Sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris)  should  be  used  in  all 
the  combinations  containing  ammonia,  in  the  barnyard,  in 
guano,  &c.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  box  full  of  plaster 
in  the  entry,  and  sow  it  over  the  yard  and  stables  almost  as 
often  ho  litters  the  latter. 

Some  limes  have  the  peculiarity  of  "deadening  the  earth" 
under  a  large  heap  which  has  lain  for  some  months  in  a 
place  before  spreading,  and  even  sometimes  when  put  out  in 
bushel  heaps,  each  heap  after  laying  a  short  time  leaves  the 
marks  of  vegetable  death  behind  it.  This  is  due  to  caustic 
magnesia  in  the  soil,  and  this  goes  back  to  carbonate  very 
slowly,  so  that  an  "old  lime  henp  bottom"  may  be  years  re- 
covering its  native  vigor.  A  little  of  the  superphosphate  of 
lime,  saltpetre,  or  any  acid  substance,  perhaps  a  small  cart 
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load  of  sour  swamp  muck,  would  remedy  the  fault  on  a  large 
lime  heap.  Putting  on  very  heavy  doses  of  lime,  as  60,  70, 
or  even  50  bushels  to  the  acre  undoubtedly  subject  it  to  a 
greater  proportional  base,  both  from  washing  away  and  its 
actions  upon  the  aramonical  compounds  of  the  soil,  and  un- 
less the  difference  between  putting  on  00  bushels  at  two  dif- 
ferent coats  and  putting  it  on  at  one  coat  will  compensate 
the  loss,  it  would  be  best  put  on  in  smaller  doses.  In  order 
to  decide  such  questions  as  these  the  farmer  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  theory  of  the  action  of  lime,  and  ever  be 
ready  to  reckon  in  his  own  mind  how  far  circumstances  will 
justify  him  in  following  out  the  theory. 

Without  much  difficulty  in  observing  facts,  we  could  es- 
tablish the  correct  theory  that  plants  require  water  to  pro- 
mote their  growth.  An  inference  would  be,  that  in  a  dry 
time  the  farmer  should  carry  water  to  his  fields  and  water 
his  growing  grciin.  But  he  will  readily  answer  that  such  an 
inference  suggests  a  thing  not  practicable.  This  may  be 
granted,  still  it  does  not  invalidate  the  theory  nor  disprove 
the  assertion,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
farmer's  education.  If  he  have  a  very  important  plant,  it 
will  enable  him  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  watered.  If  he 
have  a  race  or  ditch  running  around  a  meadow,  the  theory 
will  suggest  that  it  be  opened  to  let  the  water  flow  out  upon 
the  meadow.  This  may  seem  like  a  very  simple  case  for 
illustrating  the  advantages  of  knowing  correct  theories,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  cases,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  the  action  of  the  agents  that  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  farmer's  avocation,  would  afford  him  vast  service  had 
he  a  knowledge  of  them.  He  might  find  cases  in  which 
they  would  not  be  practical,  but  he  would  not  ignorantly 
triimple  on  the  inference  drawn  from  the  theory,  and  he 
would  ever  bo  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  their  advantages. 
Those  who  study  tlieories  of  agriculture,  and  make  sugges- 
tions from  them,  sometimes  make  many  that  the  farmer  will 
recognise  at  first  sight  as  impracticable,  and  he  may  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  truth  of  all  the  author  may  say,  because 
of  this  impracticable  suggestion — at  least  he  will  conclude 
that  such  knowledge  is  of  no  use  to  him.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  watering  plants,  the  theory  may  be  correct,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  of  essential  importance  to  enable  the  agri- 
culturalist to  avail  himself  of  it  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
But  to  conclude,  we  have  taken  a  glimpse  at  the  history  of 
lime  for  the  last  one  thousand  years,  have  considered  its 
most  important  properties  that  interest  the  farmer,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  comparison  with  other  sub- 
stances, and  finally  its  natural  compounds  and  the  mode  of 
applying  thorn.  Thus  imperfectly  glanced  over  we  close  the 
subject.  E.  P. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Atkins'  Automaton  Self-Raker,  Reaper  and  Mower. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  July  number  of  the  Journal  you  re- 
quest information  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  mowing 
and  reaping  machines  in  use  the  present  season,  in  order 
that  your  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  value  of  each.  With  so  many  rival  candidates  for 
public  favor  in  the  field,  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  assert  the 
superiority  of  any  one  machine  over  the  others,  and  yet  I 
cannot  withhold  my  decided  preference  for  the  machine  the 
name  of  which  heads  this  .article.  And  in  yielding  to  this 
preference,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  entirely  free  from 
prejudice,  my  opinion  being  based  upon  actual  experiment 
with  this  and  observations  of  several  others  now  before  the 
public. 

An  all  important  feature  in  Atkins'  reaper  and  raker  is 
the  workmanship  upon  it.  Involving  as  it  does  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  movements  in  machinery,  the  parts  are  nev- 


ertheless so  accurately  fitted,  that  when  once  put  together 
nothing  short  of  absolute  carelessness  or  design  can  put 
them  out  of  order.  Another  advantage  gained  by  this  ex- 
cellent style  of  finish  is  superior  lightness  of  draught,  and 
.still  another,  the  ease  with  which  even  inexperienced  per- 
sons may  put  it  up  .and  operate  it.  The  reaping  parts  are 
as  simple  as  those  of  any  other  machine,  and  are  of  the  most 
durable  character,  while  the  raker  is  so  very  simple  and 
and  strong,  that  it  appears  almost  impossible  for  it  to  get 
out  of  order. 

The  driver's  seat  being  considerably  elevated  it  gives  him 
a  complete  view  of  the  operation  of  the  knife,  reel  and  ra- 
ker, while  the  arrangement  for  throwing  it  out  of  gear  is 
within  reach,  enabling  him  to  perform  that  operation,  when 
necessary,  in  an  instant  and  without  leaving  his  seat. 
The  front  wheels  relieve  the  team  of  the  weight  of 
the  machine,  as  well  as  the  side  draft,  so  objectionable  in 
nearly  all  other  reapers.  Besides  these  advantages  every 
part  of  the  frame  work  is  strong  and  remarkably  well  braced 
and  strengthened  with  iron  where  necessary.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  style  in  which  it  is  built  is  well  worth  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  between  it  and  a  number  of  other  ma- 
chines I  could  name. 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  knife  is  operated  is  most 
excellent,  and  the  advantages  are  seen  in  the  precision  with 
which  it  works,  and  its  little  liability  to  get  out  of  repair. 
I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  instiince  in  which  any  repairs 
were  needed  for  the  knife,  or  the  gearing  which  drives  it. 
The  pitman  is  of  wood  instead  of  iron,  and  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  crank  being  regulated  by  a  good  sized  balance 
wheel,  the  great  noise  and  rapid  wear  and  tear  of  these 
p.arts  in  other  machines  are  in  a  great  degree  obviated  in 
this  one. 

But  apart  from  all  other  advantages  which  it  pos.sesses, 
there  is  one  which  must  eventually  place  it  in  the  front  rank 
of  reapers,  and  which  destines  it  to  take  the  lead  of  all  oth- 
ers now  in  use.  I  mean  the  self-raking  apj)aratiis.  Not 
being  well  versed  in  mechanics,  a  description  of  this  truly 
admirable  invention  is  beyond  my  powers ;  but  although  un- 
able to  describe  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  I  have  seen 
enough  of  its  practical  operations  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  the 
only  raker  ever  invented  that  will  take  the  grain  from  the 
platform  of  a  reaper  as  it  should  be  done.  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  by  mere  description  any  satisfactory  idea  of  its 
modus  operandi.  It  is  entirely  sui  generis,  and  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated. 

I  have  seen  it  work  with  complete  success  in  grain  of  the 
lightest,  as  well  as  of  the  heaviest  kinds,  standing  and  fallen, 
operated  by  a  small  boy,  and  drawn  with  entire  ease  by  two 
small  horses.  No  man  can  possibly  deliver  the  gavels  or 
grips  from  any  other  machine  as  regularly  or  as  well  as  it 
is  done  by  this  one,  nor  can  the  binding  be  done  so  easily 
after  raking  done  by  hand.  It  has  been  objected  to  by  some, 
because  it  does  not  make  the  gavels  of  the  same  size  in  all 
kinds  of  grain.  Admit  it.  The  raker  is  designed  to  make 
a  fair  sized  sheaf  in  good  grain.  By  good  grain,  I  mean 
grain  of  the  average  quantity  on  good  land.  If  the  grain  is 
light,  it  is  easier  and  speedier  to  double  the  gavels  than  it 
would  be  to  rake  the  same  distance  .after  a  cradler ;  and  just 
as  easy  as  to  gather  up  the  scattered  gavels  as  delivered  from 
the  generality  of  other  reapers.  Besides,  the  gavels  are  de- 
posited in  better  style,  from  the  fact  that  the  raker  holds 
them  with  such  force  against  the  iron  apron  while  turning 
around  to  deliver  its  load,  that  the  tangled  straw  is  generally 
laid  nearly  straight. 

But  let  us  admit  that  it  rakes  only  as  well  as  it  can  be  done 
by  hand,  and  still  its  advantages  are  great.  On  McCor- 
mick's  machine  one  hand  only  is  necessary  to  rake  off,  but 
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all  who  have  ever  tried  it  must  agree  that  more  arduous 
work  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any  department  of  farming. 
On  Hussey's  reaper,  where  the  side  delivery  is  used,  two 
men  are  required  to  rake  oflf  the  grain.  Where  the  side  de- 
livery is  not  used,  the  gavels  must  be  bound  up  immediate- 
ly, as  the  horses  and  machine  would  trample  and  scatter 
them  in  the  next  round  if  not  removed.  Now  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  a  boy  who  can  drive 
a  pair  of  steady  horses  can  operate  Atkins' machine.  It  re- 
quires no  outside  help,  and  once  put  properly  in  operation  a 
whole  field  may  be  cut  and  raked  with  this  small  force. 
Here  then,  in  one  case,  the  expense  of  one  hand  is  saved, 
and  in  the  other  two,  and  where  the  binding  has  to  be  done 
immediately  after  cutting  (as  in  the  case  of  Hussey's  and 
Burral's  reaper,  when  not  furnished  with  side  delivery,)  the 
gain  is  at  least  equal  to  four  hands.  By  dispensing  with 
such  a  number  of  hands,  the  difference  in  the  price  between 
it  and  other  reapers  is  soon  made  up  to  the  purchaser. 

AN  OLD  CRADLER. 
Philadelphia  county,  August,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  looking  over  the  schedule  of  pre- 
miums offered  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  my  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  that  portion  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  plowing.  I  observed  that  a  premium  of  ten  dollars 
was  offered  for  the  heat  plow,  eight  dollars  for  the  second 
best,  Ac.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  enlighten  your 
readers  a  little  upon  this  point  by  stating  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best  hind  of  a  plowf  Is  it  a  lap  furrow  or  a  flat 
furrow,  or  a  sod  plow,  or  a  stubble  plow,  designed  for  stiff 
clay  or  loose  sand?  or  is  it  to  be  a  plow  which  shall  combine 
all  the  above  mentioned  qualifications  ?  It  occurs  to  mo 
that  I  have  heard  very  good  farmers  say  that  a  particular 
plow  was  very  good  for  stubble,  but  would  not  answer  for  sod; 
and  others  remark  that  a  plow  which  did  good  work  on  stiff 
soil,  was  good  for  nothing  on  loose  sandy  or  loamy  soils,  and 
vice  versa. 

It  may  be  contended  that  there  is  a  plow,  which  is  better 
than  any  other  in  use  for  general  purposes;  but  this  is  not 
the  object  sought  for  at  plowing  matches.  The  real  object 
is  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  merits  of  each  plow  entered  for 
competition,  whether  it  be  a  lap  or  a  flat  furrow,  a  stubble  or 
sod,  a  stiff  or  loose  soil  plow.  The  distinctive  characteristic 
of  each  plow  should  be  clearly  stated  at  the  time  it  is  en- 
tered, and  its  qualities  in  that  respect  fully  tested. 

A  few  days  since,  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  extensive  plow  makers  in  the  United  States,  I 
endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  send  some,  or  one  at 
least,  of  his  excellent  plows  to  compete  at  our  State  plowing 
match.  "What  kind  of  a  plow  will  you  have?  What  is  the 
character  of  your  soil,  and  how  do  the  committee  desire 
the  plowing  done  ?"  was  his  reply.  I,  of  course,  was  as  ig- 
norant as  himself  of  the  views  of  the  committee.  Will  not 
the  committee,  whoever  they  may  be,  see  that  this  error  is 
repaired?  If  they  do  not  the  coming  plowing  match  will 
be  precisely  as  all  others  which  have  proceeded  it,  both  in 
our  own  State  and  elsewhere — a  humbug. 

Relying  upon  the  judgment  of  the  excellent  men  who  may 
be  chosen  umpires  on  the  occasion,  I  may  feel  inclined  to 
purchase  the  plow  which  they  pronounce  the  best ;  but  will 
it  not  weaken  my  confidence  in  their  judgment,  as  well  as  in 
all  such  trials,  if  on  testing  it  on  iny  farm  (the  soil  of  which 
differs  materially  from  that  in  which  the  eonitnittee  tried  it) 
I  find  that  it  will  not  answer  my  piirposes  at  all  ?  No,  let 
us  for  this  once  at  least  have  a  thorough  plowing  match, 
conducted  upon  principles  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  all 


concerned  in  it.  Let  us  have  a  premium  for  the  best  lap  fur- 
row, one  for  the  best  flat  furrow,  one  for  the  best  sod  and 
one  for  the  best  stubble  plow,  &c.,  and  then  when  farmers 
desire  to  purchase  a  plow  suited  to  their  particular  soils,  they 
will  know  which  kind  to  select.  Yours, 
August,  1854.  BILLY  PLOWBOY. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Bucks  County  Trial  of  Reapers  and  Mowers. 

The  trial  of  Mowers  and  Reapers,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Bucks  County  Agricultural  Society,  with 
whom  the  mat-ter  was  entrusted,  took  place  according  to  an- 
nouncement on  the  farm  of  Wm.  Stavely,  in  Solobury,  on  the 
4th  inst  The  day  was  oppressively  warm  (the  thermometer 
rising  to  94°  in  the  shade),  but  was  otherwise  propitious,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  assembled,  mostly  farmers,  to 
witness  the  experiment.  It  was  estimated  that  upwards  of 
2000  persons  were  on  the  ground — an  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  the  prevailing  interest  that  abounds  in  regard  to  labor- 
saving  machinery,  that  is  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  grass 
and  grain  with  ease  and  expedition. 

The  mowing  was  done  in  the  forenoon  on  a  portion  of  re- 
claimed meadow  and  upland — one  part  being  timothy,  some 
of  which  was  fallen  down,  but  not  badly,  and  the  other  was 
a  mixture  of  rye  and  other  grasses.  The  ground  selected 
for  the  operation  was  as  favorable  as  could  be  wished  for, 
generally  smooth,  but  rough  enough  in  places  to  show  tJie 
capability  of  the  machines  in  working  upon  an  uneven  sur- 
face. 

The  exhibition  of  machines  was  "uniform  and  various;" 
but,  as  will  be  seen,  all  the  different  kinds  were  far  from  be- 
ing represented.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  on  this  oc- 
casion to  have  witnessed  on  trial  some  that  were  not  present, 
which  have  been  favorably  spoken  of,  and  "got  their  name 
up"  a  little,  to  see  how  their  working  would  have  compared 
with  those  here  entered,  which  were  as  follows  : 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  improved,  of  1851,  bj'  A. 
Cornell,  of  Northampton. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  improved,  of  1853,  by  the 
same. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  improved,  by  Good  &  Gil- 
lingham,  of  Solebury  and  Buckingham. 

McCormick's  Mower  and  Reaper,  by  R.  T.  Elkinton,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Rugg's  Mower  and  Reaper,  by  W.  &  C.  Crook,  of  New 
Hope. 

Allen's  Mower,  by  George  Goslin,  of  Newportville. 

Allen's  Mower,  by  C.  B.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphi.a. 

Hallenback's  Mower,  with  sickle-edged  cutters,  by  A.  Bla- 
ker,  of  Newtown. 

Hallenback's  Mower,  with  smooth-edged  cutters,  by  the 
same. 

Wilson  &  Moore's  Mower  (unpatented),  bj'  Wilson  & 
Moore,  the  inventors,  of  Yardleyville. 

Bean's  Mower  (unpatented),  by  C.  Hampton,  of  Warmin- 
ster. 

Each  mowing  machine  had  a  section  of  grass  measured  off 
and  allotted  to  it,  and  between  10  and  11  o'clock  they  all 
commenced  operations  but  the  latter  one,  which  did  not  ar- 
rive until  an  hour  after. 

Wilson  &  Moore's  machine  cut  but  two  swaths,  one  round, 
when  unfortunately  a  hard  piece  of  wood  came  in  contact 
with  and  was  drawn  into  it,  which  materially  affected  its 
operation  ;  and  as  it  could  not  be  properly  repaired  at  the 
time,  the  further  trial  of  it  had  to  be  suspended — a  matter 
very  much  to  be  regretted,  as  there  was  nothing  on  the 
ground  which  performed  the  work  better  than  this.  This  is 
altogether  a  new  machine,  and  very  simple  in  its  arrange- 
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ment — got  up  by  the  inventors  at  Yardleyville,  iu  our  coun- 
ty, and  being  the  first  one  made,  it  must  bo  acknowledged 
worked  admirably  well.  AVith  a  little  more  fixing,  it  promi- 
ses to  be  a  No.  1  machine  in  the  catalogue  of  mowers. 

Bean's  Mower  is  also  something  new — just  come  out;  but 
not  being  on  the  ground  in  time,  no  opportunity  was  alTord- 
ed  for  seeing  much  about  it.  It  is  said  to  work  well  by  the 
one  who  tried  it. 

Hallenback's  mowing  machine  is  probably  the  simplest  of 
them  all  in  its  construction,  and  none  present  seemed  to 
work  more  easily,  doing  it  well,  but  cutting  a  swath  some- 
Avhat  narrower  than  the  others. 

Rugg's  mower  and  reaper  is  entirely  diflferent  from  the 
others  in  its  mechanical  construction,  except  in  the  cutting 
apparatus,  which  is  somewhat  similar  in  them  all.  The  side 
draught,  a  seeming  objection  appertaining  to  the  others,  in 
this  is  wholly  avoided,  the  horses  walking  behind  it  and 
propelling  it  forward — moving  in  a  direct  line  with  it,  and 
walking  upon  the  swath  that  is  cut  down  before  them,  which 
is  six  feet  wide,  considerably  wider  than  any  of  tho  rest 
mentioned.  The  driver  guides  tho  machine  by  a  rudder-like 
wheel  attached  to  and  immediately  under  tho  seat  on  which 
he  sets.  Inasmuch  as  it  performs  more  work  in  its  opera- 
tion, so  it  necessarily  seems  to  require  more  power  to  move 
it.     It  performed  in  a  creditable  manner. 

The  several  portions  cut  by  Manny's,  Allen's,  and  McCor- 
niick's  machines,  were  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
They  all  seemed  to  get'along  very  well,  and  it  would  take  a 
very  nice  discrimination  to  perceive  any  groat  diflTerence  in 
their  performance.  That  the  whole  of  the  mowing  was  done 
up  in  a  style  fully  equal  to  expectation  there  is  but  little 
doubt.  As  some  ulterior  evidence  of  it,  the  worthy  proprie- 
tor of  the  premises  writes  :  "Sixteen  largo  loads  of  hay  were 
hauled  from  the  ground  mowed,  and  when  raked  off  the 
surface  looked  beautiful." 

The  committee  had  not  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  and 
examining  every  part  of  the  work  performed,  nor  every 
movement  of  the  several  machines;  their  attention  could 
not  bo  devoted  to  it  thoroughly  and  minutely,  consequently 
they  are  not  sufiiciently  booked  up  on  the  subject  to  be  able 
to  speak  thereof  as  they  would  like  :  neither  are  they  fully 
prepared  to  judge  and  decide  of  the  particular  merits  and 
superiority  which  one  machine  possessed  over  another  that 
was  presented  on  trial.  They  saw  enough,  however,  to  sa- 
tisfy thorn  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  mowing  ma- 
chines (as  well  as  reaping),  and  from  what  was  exhibited 
concluded  to  make  the  following  awards  : 

To  Alfred  Blaker,  of  Newtown,  for  Hallenback's  Mower, 
$10. 

To  W.  &  C.  Crook,  of  Now  Hope,  for  Rugg's,  $10. 

To  George  Goslin,  of  Newportville,  for  Allen's,  $10. 

To  R.  T.  Elkinton,  of  Philadelphia,  for  McCormick's,  $10. 

Beau's  Mower  not  arriving  in  time,  according  to  the  pub- 
lished regulations,  could  not  come  in  for  a  premium.  Wil- 
son &  Moore's  mower  giving  out,  as  heretofore  mentioned, 
debarred  it  from  the  same  privilege. 

The  reaping  was  done  in  tho  afternoon,  iu  a  field  of  well 
grown  wheat,  which  stood  up  remarkably  well  for  the  sea- 
sod,  and  was  estimated  to  make  at  least  thirty  bushels  per 
acre.  This  was  also  laid  off  in  sections  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing machines,  which  wore  entered  and  competed  for  the 
premiums  : 

McCormick's  Reaper,  of  1851,  by  Oliver  Balderston,  of 
Solobury. 

McCormick's  Mower  and  Reaper,  of  1854,  by  R.  T.  El- 
kinton, of  Philadelphia. 

Rugg's  Mower  and  Reaper,  by  \V.  &  C.  Crook,  of  New 
Hope. 


Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  of  1851,  by  A.  Cornell,  of 
Northam])ton. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  of  1853,  by  the  same. 

Manny's  Mower  and  Reaper,  by  Good  &  Gillingham,  of 
Solebury  and  Buckingham. 

The  several  reaping  machines  commenced  operations 
about  three  o'clock ;  they  all  cut  tho  grain  as  well  as  if  done 
with  a  scythe  and  cradle — some  of  them  better — and  with 
ease  and  expedition,  and  in  some  of  the  swaths  which  were 
done  the  best  not  a  stalk  was  left  unsevered.  But  there  was 
more  difference  in  the  operation  of  putting  off  the  grain 
from  the  platform  into  suitable  bunches  for  binding.  The 
machine  itself,  from  the  manner  of  its  arrangement,  may 
havo  more  or  less  to  do  with  this,  but  take  them  as  they  are, 
it  evidently  requires  the  greatest  skill  and  dexterity  of  the 
person  managing  this  part  of  the  business  to  do  it  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  Here  is  where  tho  greatest  difBculty 
seems  to  be,  and  perfection  is  hardly  attainable  by  manual 
efforts.  An  additional  apparatus  seems  to  be  required  to 
make  the  thing  complete — it  is  that  of  a  self-raker,  which  is 
understood  to  be  already  invented,  and  applied  with  admi- 
rable success. 

After  witnessing  the  performance  of  the  several  machines 
(but  they  were  not  sufficiently  tested  in  down,  tangled  and 
whirled  about  grain),  there  was  no  hesitation  in  giving  the 
preference  to  McCormick's  Reaper,  of  1851,  entered  by  Oli- 
ver Balderston,  and  accordingly  awarded  him  the  full  pre- 
mium of  twenty  dollars.  And  for  the  best  Mower  and 
Reaper  combined,  a  like  premium  of  twenty  dollars  was 
awarded  to  Adrian  Cornell,  of  Northampton,  as  the  one  used 
by  him,  being  Manny's,  of  1851,  was  considered  to  be  the 
best  one  on  trial. 

In  closing  this  hasty  and  imperfect  acconnt,  it  will  not  be 
unappropriate  to  make  honorable  mention  of  the  liberality, 
kindness  and  public  spirit  of  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the 
beautiful  and  productive  farm  on  which  the  exhibition  was 
held,  in  so  generously  offering  it  for  the  occasion,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  hospitalities  of  his  house  were  extended 
to  strangers  present,  to  the  committees  and  others — a  large 
number  of  whom  availed  themselves  of  the  boon  that  was 
offered.  Such  a  laudable  act  of  benificence  on  the  part  of 
one  who  holds  a  prominent  position  among  the  farmers  of 
our  county,  who  has  so  truly  dignified  his  profession,  will  be 
appreciated  and  gratefully  acknowledged. 

THOMAS  WARNER. 

Wrightstown,  Bucks  county,  Sth  month,  1854. 


A  Scale  of  Premiums, 

Offered  by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Na- 
tional  Cattle  Show,  to  he  held  October  2bth,  26th  and  27th 
in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

SWEEPSTAKE    PREMIUMS. 

Best  Bull  and  five  Cows  or  Heifers  of  1  year  or  up- 


wards, from  any  one  one  State, 

DURHAM    BULLS. 

Best  3  year  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best  3  year  old  and  upwards,    - 
Third  best  3  j-ear  old  and  upwards, 
Best  2  year  old  and  under  2  years, 
Second  best  2  j'ear  old  and  under  3  years. 
Third  best  2  year  old  and  under  3  years. 
Best  1  year  old  and  under  2  years, 
Second  best  1  year  old  and  under  2  years. 
Third  best  1  year  old  and  under  2  years. 
Best  Durham  bull  calf,         ... 

DURHAM    cows. 

Best  3  year  old  and  upwards. 

Second  best  do     do   -   -   - 
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Third  best     do  do  .         -         . 

Best  2  year  old  and  under  3  years, 
Second  best  do      .   do  do 

Third  best     do         do  do     -         - 

Best  1  year  old  and  under  2  years, 
Second  best  do         do  do     -         - 

Third  best     do         do  do         - 

Best  Heifer  Calf,  .        -        -        - 

AYRSHIRE    BULLS. 

Best  3  year  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do        -         -         - 

Boat  2  year  old  and  under  3  years. 
Second  best  do         do  do     -         - 

Best  1  year  old  and  under  2  years. 
Second  best  do         do  do     - 

AYRSHIRE    cows. 

Best  3  year  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do        -        -        - 

Best  2  year  old  and  under  3  years, 
Second  best  do        do  do     -        - 

Best  1  year  old  and  under  2  years. 
Second  best  do         do  do     -         - 

DEVONSHIRE    BULLS. 

Best  3  year  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do        -         -         - 

Best  2  year  old  and  under  3  years. 
Second  best  dj  do  '  do  - 
Best  1  year  old  and  under  2  years, 
Second  best  do         do  do     -         - 

DEVONSHIRE    COWS. 

Best  3  year  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do        -         -         - 

Best  2  year  old  and  under  3  years, 
Second  best  do         do  do     - 

Best  1  year  old  and  under  2  years. 
Second  best  do         do  do     -         - 

HEREFORD    BULLS. 

Best  3  year  old  and  upwards. 
Second  best  do         do  .         -         - 

Best  2  year  old  and  under  3  years, 
Second  best  do         do  do     -         - 

Best  1  year  old  and  under  2  years. 
Second  best  do         do  do     - 

HEREFORD    cows. 

Best  3  year  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do        -         -         - 

Best  2  year  old  and  under  3  years, 
Second  best  do         do  do     -         - 

Best  1  year  old  and  undor  2  years, 
Second  best  do         do  do     - 

Best  single  yoke  of  oxen. 
Best  fat  BuUoc-k,  .         .         .         - 

Best  fat  Cow,        .         -         -         -         - 
Best  Milch  Cow,      .         -         -         - 

Best  Steer, 

Best  5  yoke  oxen  from  one  State, 
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The  Guano  Trade  and  its  Horrors. 
Frightful  accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
guano  trade  is  conducted  at  the  Chincha  Islands.  The  work 
it  is  stated  is  done  by  contract,  and  the  contractors  some 
time  since  imported  as  laborers  about  600  Chinamen.  They 
are  hired  for  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  forty-ei;;ht  dollars  per 
annum,  and  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  .states  that  they  cosn- 
mence  in  the  mol-ning  as  soon  as  they  can  sec  to  work.  They 
have  five  tons  of  guano  to  dig  and  wheel  to  a  distance  of 
over  one-eight  of  a  mile.  It  is  all  so  hard  that  it  has  to  be 
picked  up,  and  if  they  do  not  accomplish  the  tons  by  five 


o'clock,  P.  M.,  they  are  flogged  with  raw  hide  whips,  some 
five  feet  long,  receiving  one  dozen  stripes,  each  of  which 
starts  the  blood,  and  then  are  driven  back  to  finish  their 
work.  The  guano  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  them,  swelling 
their  legs  and  arms,  and  giving  them  sores  on  their  legs, 
feet  and  arras.  Notwithstanding  all  these,  however,  if  they 
can  get  along  they  are  compelled  to  finish  their  task.  Our 
informant  says  he  has  known  .as  many  as  thirty  flogged  in 
one  day.  They  have  no  Sunday  allowed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  in  a  year,  the  same  work  going  on  upon  the  Sabbath 
as  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  consequence  of  this  ill 
treatment  is  suicide  in  various  forms,  such  as  leaping  from 
the  rocks  one  hundred  feet  high,  cutting  their  throats,  and 
burj'ing  themselves  alive. 


Circular  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Agricultural  Society,  held  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, in  February  last,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society 
■would  hold  no  Exhibition  in  any  State  having  a  State 
Agricultural  Society,  without  the  assent  of  the  Officers, 
or  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  such  Society. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  having  requested 
this  Society  to  hold  an  Exhibition  of  Cattle,  at  that 
place,  during  the  current  year,  and  generously  sub- 
scribed about  ten  thousand  dollars  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  same,  and  to  guarantee  the  Society  against 
loss  ;  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Society  uniting  in  the  request,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  have  concluded  to  hold  a  National 
Show  of  Cattle,  open  to  general  competition,  without 
sectional  limit,  on  the  25th,  2nth  and  27th  days  of  Octo- 
ber next,  at  Springfield,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  friends  of  Agriculture  in  all  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  and  in  the  neighboring  provinces  of 
Canada,  are  invited  to  co-operate  w^ith  us,  so  that  this 
Exhibition  may  be  the  more  extensively  useful,  and  be 
alike  creditable  to  the  generous  citizens  of  Springfield, 
with  whom  it  originated,  to  the  contributors  and  visitors 
who  sustain  it,  and  to  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society,  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  its  success. 

In  consequence  of  the  holding  of  this  Show  of  Cattle, 
the  contemplated  Exhibition  of  Horses,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  the  Show  of  Sheep,  in  Vermont,  will  bo 
omitted. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society,  which  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  concluded  to  issue  once  in  each  year — four 
numbers  in  one — will  appear  in  January  next ;  and  will 
contain  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  at  its  last  An- 
nual Meeting,  the  Lectures  and  Addresses  delivered  at 
that  time,  a  full  and  faithful  account  of  the  Springfield 
Show,  with  other  valuable  papers,  by  eminent  members. 
This  volume  will  be  forwarded  to  all  members  who  have 
paid  their  annual  assessments  for  the  year  1854. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Pres't. 

William  S.  Kino,  Sec'y. 

Boston,  August  1,  1854. 

••> 

The  Third  Cattle  Importation. 

The  third  importation  of  Short-Horn  cattle  and  Lei- 
cester sheep  into  Ohio  the  present  season,  was  here  on 
last  Friday,  and  left  on  the  cars  for  Warren  county  on 
Saturday  morning  following.  It  is  a  joint  purchase  made 
bv  Robert  G.  Corwin  and  the  Shakers  of  Lebanon.     They 
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were  bred  by  James  Douglass,  of  Athclstaneford,  East 
Loihian,  Scotland,  and  bought  of  him.  They  Avere 
shipped  on  the  John  Bull  at  Liverpool,  ]\Lay  29th,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  fifty-one  days  arrived  at  New  York, 
July  19th.  They  ■were  brought  over  by  Robert  Stewart, 
an  experienced  herdsman,  in  good  order. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names,  color,  prices,  and 
ages  of  the  Short-Horns  : 

cows. 

No  1.  "Edith,"  red  and  white,  cost $300     4  yrs. 

No  2.  "Margaret,"  red  and  white,  cost  300     3    " 

No  3.  "Blanche,"  white,  cost 300     2    " 

No  4.  ."Beatrice,"  white,  cost 300     2    " 

No  5.  "Violet,"  roan,  cost 300     2    " 

No  6.  "Scottish  Blue  Belle,"  cost 1,000     2    " 

No  7.  "Marchioness,"  white,  cost 425     1    " 

No  8.  "Prize  Flower,"  roan,  cost 225     1    " 

No  9.  "Lady  Blanche,"  white,  cost 200     1    " 

BULLS. 

No  1.  "Duke  of  Southwark,"  roan,  cost 300     2    " 

No  2.  "Crusader,"  white,  cost 1,000     2    " 

No  3.  "Duke  of  Cambridge,"  red  and  white,....  300     1    " 

No  4.  "Morning  Star,"  roan,  cost 300     1    " 

No  5.  "Economist,"  roan,  cest.. 250     1    " 

No  6.  "Hearts  of  Oak,"  roan,  cost 200     5  mo. 

They  had  in  addition  a  Leicester  Ram  which  cost  $125, 
and  six  ewes  which  cost  $30  each.  The  entire  importa- 
tation,  when  landed'  at  their  place  of  destinatination, 
will  have  cost  about  $9,000. 

Ohio  is  doing  more  to-day  than  any  two  States  in  the 
Union  for  the  improvement  of  cattle,  and  the  recent  im- 
portations to  Clinton,  Clark  and  Warren,  furnish  a  por- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Douglass  by  our  Warren 
county  friends,  were  to  buy  the  best  cattle  to  be  had 
without  regard  to  price,  and  so  we  believe  all  the  Ohio 
purchases  have  been  made.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  says  : 

"The  buying  of  the  best  Short-Horned  cattle  for 
America,  together  with  the  increased  value  and  demand 
for  the  best  sorts  of  feeding  cattle  at  home,  have  of  late 
•wonderfully  increased  the  value  of  really  superior  ani- 
mals, and  this  description  are  at  present  worth  more 
money  than  they  have  been  at  any  former  period,  which 
must  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  direction  and  incentive 
to  breeders  of  this  most  interesting  and  valuable  species 
of  cattle  to  breed  from  nothing  but  the  very  best  on 
either  side.  These  shipments  of  the  best  cattle  are  more 
likely  to  increase  than  diminish,  at  least  for  some  years 
to  come ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  result  will  be 
that,  in  the  long  run,  breeders  in  the  parent  country  will 
find  it  necessary,  and  to  their  advantage,  to  select  their 
herd-bulls  in  the  New  World." — Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland. 

■*♦• ■ 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Milk  Houses. 
Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  May  number  there  is  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Bennett  M.  Temple,  in  answer  to  a 
communication  which  appeared  in  the  March  number 
from  a  "Subscriber,"  relative  to  a  "Milk  House."  As  I 
am  rather  far  from  Mr.  Temple  to  pay  him  a  visit  to  re- 
ceive any  information  upon  the  subject,  perhaps  he  will 
give  a  description  of  his  in  the  columns  of  your  Journal. 
I  did  propose  conveying  the  Avater  into  a  milk  house  from 
my  well  which  is  about  twenty-five  feet  distant,     I  have 


just  put  into  my  well  one  of  Warner's  patent  iron  pumps 
which  appears  so  far  to  work  very  well ;  it  has  impreg- 
nated the  water  with  the  iron,  which,  although  very 
healthy,  is  decidedly  disagreeable,  but  I  am  in  hopes 
that  will  wear  oflF.  Yours,  respectfully, 

Bellevue,  Md.  WM.  C.  DIAMOND. 


f^  F 


Oiketicus  Pensylvanicus. — (Drop  Worm.) 
The  insect  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  re- 
marks belongs  to  a  family  of  sack-bearing  Lepidojitera, 
called  Rcijchadce,  which  takes  its  name  from  Psyche,  the 
typical  genius  of  the  family,  and,  together  with  others 
of  approximating  form  and  habits,  constitutes  the  Lin- 
nffian  group  Bomhyces,  or  spinners. 

There  seems  to  be  much  difficulty  in  determing  pre- 
cisely the  proper  relations  of  this  moth.  In  its  meta- 
morphosis and  its  habits  it  approaches  the  genus  Psyche, 
but  the  perfect  insect  is  very  dissimilar  in  appearance. 
The  genus  Fumea  is  also  similar  in  its  habits,  but  Mr. 
Guilding,  the  original  discoverer  of  the  genus,  has  con- 
jectured that  it  might  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Zeuzera.  Mr.  Westwood  considers  it  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  ITepiallidw  (wood-boring  moth)  and  the 
remaining  Bombycidcc. 

Oiketicus,'^  the  generic  name  given  the  insect  by  the 
Rev.  Lausdown  Guilding,  is  from  the  Greek,  and  literal- 
ly means  a  solitary  inmate  of  one's  own  house,  '^qici  ha- 
hilaculum  queer  ere  solel."  The  trivial  name  Pensylvani- 
cus-\  is  one  I  propose  myself,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  that  may  be  known  now,  or 


*Dr.  Harris  says  that  this  name  should  be  QHceticus, 
in  which,  if  I  knew  enough  of  Greek,  I  should  certainly 
coincide,  for  the  dictionary  interpretation  of  the  former 
term  does  not  convey  to  me  the  idea  of  Mr.  Guilding's 
translation  of  it. 

•j-Very  recently  I  saw  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Harris,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Albany  "Cultiva- 
tor" for  1853,  giving  a  brief  notice  of  a  species  of  Oi- 
keticus,  which  may  possibly  be  the  same  that  I  have  been 
describing,  to  which  he  has  given  the  trivial  name  of 
Coniferum,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  on, 
and  being  partial  to,  conebearing  trees.  Of  course  I  am 
unable  to  confirm  this,  for  in  all  my  experience  I  never 
found  but  a  single  specimen  on  such  a  tree,  (and  that 
was  a  diminutive  follicle  that  had  been  vacated,)  and  my 
first  notice  of  the  insect  was  in  September,  1849  or  '50, 
near  this  city ;  but  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
having  read  something  .about  certain  pendant  follicles 
upon  trees  containing  insects,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  least  ten  years  ago. 
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that  may  be  discovered  hereafter ;  and  also  because  it 
appears  to  have  been  common  in  Pennsylvania  for  many 
years. 

My  observations  include  a  period  of  nearly  five  years, 
■which  in  the  beginning  was  attended  with  difficulties  and 
disappointments,  eliciting  only  very  partial  results  ;  nor 
am  I  assured  that  even  noio  I  shall  have  discovered  any 
thing  new  to  the  experienced  naturalist ;  but  after  hav- 
ing noted  the  developments,  habits  and  transformations 
of  nearly  one  hundred  subject  specimens,  I  may  be  en- 
abled to  interest  the  general  reader,  add  a  moiety  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  instruct  him  as  to  the  cause  of, 
and  the  means  to  evade,  the  ravages  of  a  very  destruc- 
tive insect. 

When  the  young  "Drop  Worm"  is  first  excluded  from 
the  egg  (the  earliest  period  of  which  I  observed  was  the 
24th,  25th  and  2Gth  of  May),  it  is  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  L.);  the  head  and  three  ante- 
rior segments,  and  also  the  pectoral  or  proper  legs,  are 
of  a  dark,  glossy  chesniit-bi-own  or  nearly  black  color, 
tlie  remaining  portion  of  the  body  is  a  little  lighter,  or 
rather  a  tawney.  They  descend  by  a  fine  silken  cable, 
in  rapid  but  regular  successive  order,  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  suspended  follicle  of  the  previous  season  and 
light  upon  the  branches  and  foliage  immediately  beneath, 
unless  they  should  be  blown  to  otie  side  or  the  other  by 
the  wind  ;  and  are  very  active,  using  only  the  front  or 
pectoi'al  legs  in  locomoting  and  carrying  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  body  erect.  Immediately,  or  in  a  very 
brief  period,  after  exclusion,  they  commence  forming  a 
cylindrical  covering  for  the  body  out  of  silken  tissue, 
coating  it  externally  with  small  particles  of  whatever 
substance  they  may  come  in  contact.  These  coverings 
in  a  day  or  two  assume  a  truncated  cone  shape,  are  car- 
ried erect,  having  both  ends  open  (through  the  upper 
one  of  which  tJie  excrement  is  ejected),  and  may  be 
found  distributed  along  the  smaller  branches,  or  upon 
the  \ipper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  trees ;  at  which 
time  they  appear  like  minute  deadened  leaf-buds  natu- 
rally belonging  to  the  tree,  but  on  a  closer  examination 
it  will  be  found  they  have  gnawed  away  a  small  portion 
of  their  epidermis,  which  has  been  added  as  an  outer 
covering  to  their  habitations,  perfectly  disguising  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  leaving  a  trait  of  the  inner  bark 
exposed  to  view.  Those  that  are  not  so  much  given  to 
the  spirit  of  migi-ation,  but  commence  operations  upon 
the  leaves  where  they  first  drop ;  their  habitations  being 
of  the  same  color  as  the  leaf,  they  appear  not  much  un- 
like galls  or  warts,  and  were  it  not  that  the  leaves  soon 
begin  to  present  a  punctured  aspect  their  presence  might 
not  be  noticed.  They  are  the  most  restless  and  perse- 
vering little  animals  that  have  ever  come  under  my  ob- 
sei-vation,  for  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light  of  day  their 
instinctive  mandate  seems  to  be  "scatter  and  destroy"; 
and  being  singularly  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  surrounding  circumstances,  they  are 
able  to  endure  much  and  live  on  little.  As  an  instance, 
I  may  remark  that  some  that  hatched  in  my  cabinet  de- 
scended to  the  floor  and  formed  coverings  out  of  bits  of 
straw  and  matting,  some  gnawed  oflF  bits  of  a  blue 
painted  shelf  and  thus  decorated  their  habitations,  whilst 
others  appropriated  for  the  same  purpo.'ie  small  particles 
of  lime  flora  a  whitewashed  wall.  In  a  month  after,  or 
18 


about  the  20th  of  June,  their  presence  and  their  destruc- 
tive qualities  are  quite  apparent ;  and  a  month  later  the 
havoc  to  foliage  is  truly  menacing,  of  which  they  are  the 
concealed  cause.  It  is  about  the  former  period  just 
named  that  their  habitations  begin  to  assume  a  pendant 
position  and  spindle  shape. 

The  Jarvce  of  the  "Drop  Worm,"  or  Oikeiicus,  when 
matured  is  about  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  A.),  robust  in 
front,  and  slightly  tapering  towards  the  anal  extremity; 
composed  of  head  .and  twelve  segments,  and  in  color 
very  much  the  same  as  when  first  excluded  from  the  egg, 
perhaps  a  shade  paler  beneath  than  formerly.  The  first 
three  segments,  together  with  their  legs  and  head,  are 
hard,  glossy  and  mottled  with  bluish  white.  The  pec- 
toral legs  are  each  armed  with  a  single  claw,  and  the 
pro-legs,  of  which  there  are  ten,  like  many  other  Lepi- 
dopterous  larvte,  are  provided  with  a  cornet  of  small 
hooks.  The  head  is  armed  with  short  robust  mandibles, 
maxilla  and  palpi,  brownish  at  base,  terminated  with 
glossy  black;  the  lahrum  and  the  antennce  are  mahogany 
colored,  retractile,  the  latter  terminated  by  a  single  seta 
or  hair ;  five  ocelli,  or  eyelets,  on  each  side  of  the  head 
near  the  base  of  the  antennce,  arranged  three  above  and 
two  below.  A  few  sparse  hairs  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  body,  but  mainly  issuing  from  the  trachea,  or 
breathing  spiracles,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  seg- 
ments. The  adult  larv£e  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
their  activity  when  divested  of  their  external  covering, 
on  the  conti-ary  they  seem  literally  like  a  "fish  out  of 
water;"  in  that  respect  having  retrograded  materially 
since  the  period  of  infancy.  The  adult  larvte  of  the  fe- 
male is  usually  much  larger  than  that  of  the  male,  being 
also  of  a  deeper  color,  and  having  a  ring  of  brown  be- 
tween each  of  the  three  anterior  segments. 

From  the  first  until  the  end  of  August,  these  larvte 
are  engaged  in  securing  their  sack-like  habitations,  pre- 
paratory to  undergoing  their  medial  and  final  transfor- 
mations ;  and  here  they  seem  to  be  gifted  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and 
perpetuation.  The  female,  in  whose  habitaculum  is  stored 
the  seeds  of  the  subsequent  generations,  is  careful  to 
fasten  it  securely  to  a  small  healthy  and  living  branch, 
where  it  may  bear  the  rigorous  exposure  of  the  "wind 
and  weather"  of  a  winter  season  without  injury;  and 
when  divested  of  the  rough  superficial  exterior,  which 
was  composed  of  pieces  of  shrivelled  leaves  and  leaf- 
stems,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  two  cones  united  by  their 
bases,  or  rather  a  spindle  shape,  tapering  towards  the 
ends,  one  of  which  is  united  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the 
branch  above.  On  the  other  hand,  the  male  is  altogeth- 
er indiscriminate  as  to  a  proper  situation  to  move  his 
castle,  and  as  often  attaches  it  to  a  leaf-stem  as  any  oth- 
er place:  for,  as  he  issues  forth  from  it  before  the  leaves 
fall  in  autumn,  and  as  he  shall  never  need  it  again,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  what  becomes  of  it  afterwards. 
Therefore,  many  of  those  that  remain  dangling  upon  the 
branches  of  trees  during  the  winter  and  spring,  espe- 
cially the  larger  ones,  are  those  of  the  females. 

After  having  observed  the  necessary  precaution  in  se- 
curing properly  their  habitations,  the  upper  ends  being 
now  effectually  closed;  in  about  thirty-six  hours  thereaf- 
ter the  larvre  is  transformed  into  a  dark  brown  chrysalis, 
(Fig.  C.  &  G.)  ;  the  male  about  five-eights  of  an  inch  in 
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length,  and  the  female  from  one  to  one  and  a  quarter 
inches.  In  the  pupa  of  the  male,  the  wings,  legs  and 
dntennaj  of  the  future  insect  arc  visible  ;  the  anal  seg- 
ment is  terminated  by  two  hooked  spines,  and  upon  each 
of  the  abdominal  segments  are  transverse  rows  of  dorsal 
spines  and  hairs  leaning  backward  and  forward.  By  the 
aid  of  these  spines,  the  male  pupa  is  enabled  to  thrust 
itself  more  than  half  its  length  from  the  lower  opening 
of  its  habitation,  in  order  to  effect  its  final  transforma- 
tion (Fig.  F.).  There  is  not  least  resemblance  between 
the  male  and  female  pupa,  except  in  color  ;  the  latter 
(Fig.  G.)  is  much  larger  than  the  former,  something 
darKcr,  .and  appears  to  be  merely  a  series  of  transverse- 
ly united  rings  or  segments,  gradually  tapering  towards 
€ach  end,  exhibiting  no  outline  of  wings  or  other  organs, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  a  slight  thoracic, 
dorsal  ridge,  the  question  as  to  which  was  the  anterior 
or  posterior  extremity  might  be  involved  in  serious  doubt. 
At  or  near  the  period  of  final  transformation,  the  head 
of  the  pupa  is  turned  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  ha- 
bitation which  is  open. 

In  about  four  weeks  after,  and  at  different  periods 
from  the  beginning  until  the  end  of  September,  the  final 
transformation  takes  jjlace  ;  when  the  male  insect  comes 
forth  a  sm.all  mole-colored  moth  (Fig.  F.)  from  a  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  expanding  from 
seven-eights  to  one  inch  across  the  wings,  thickly  cover- 
ed with  rather  long  downy  hair  or  fur,  with  an  indis- 
tinct band  slightly  tinged  around  the  anterior  transverse 
margin  of  the  thorax.  The  antcnncn  are  twenty-eight 
articulate,  deeply  pectinated,  or  feathered,  on  both  sides 
near  the  base,  which  gi-adually  diminishes  towards  the 
middle,  from  whence  to  the  apex,  which  is  slightly  curved 
inward,  there  is  only  a  kind  of  serration  along  the  ante- 
rior or  upper  margin.  The  tarsi  are  all  pentamerous  or 
five  jointed,  the  hinder  or  posterior  pair  dilated  and  shor- 
tened, and,  together  with  the  terminal  portion  of  the  anten- 
nas and  caudal  portion  of  the  abdomen,  are  a  very  glossy, 
reddish  brown;  the  ungues  or  claws  are  black.  The  eyes 
are  prominent,  complex  and  lusterless  black  ;  the  mouth, 
and  the  usual  characteristic  appendages  thereto  belong- 
ing, are  merely  rudimental  or  entii-ely  obsolete.  The 
wings  in  a  state  of  repose  are  deflexed,  and  do  not  cover 
the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen,  which  this  insect  has 
the  most  extraordinary  power  of  elongating  and  con- 
tracting at  pleasure  ;  the  anterior  wings  are  twice  as 
long  as  the  posterior  pair,  and  immediately  after  being 
evolved  from  the  chrysalis  they  are  all  covered  with  veiy 
dark,  nearly  black,  farina,  or  minute  scales,  which  are 
soon  lost  however,  especially  from  the  anterior  pair, 
from  the  restless  and  fitful  character  of  the  insect  when 
it  takes  to  flight ;  after  which  the  wings  become  trans- 
parent, leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  it  near  the  base, 
and  a  marginal  band  around  the  posterior  pair,  which 
often  reaches  no  farther  forward  than  the  anal  angle. 
At  this  period  the  male  might  easily  be  taken  for  an  in- 
sect belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera,  unless  closely 
examined.  From  the  organization  of  the  mouth,  or 
rather  from  the  want  of  it,  it  is  apparent  that  the  male 
insect  never  partakes  of  food  during  its  natural  life  in 
the  Imago  state,  which  is  very  brief,  from  a  few  hours 
to  a  day  at  the  longest,  unless  some  interruption  to  its 
natural  development  and  destiny  takes  place. 


The  female  (Fig.  H.)  differs  so  much  from  the  male, 
whom  she  is  destined  never  to  see,  that  it  would  require 
no  ordinary  amount  of  credulity  to  believe  there  was  any 
analogy  between  them,  unless  convinced  of  it  by  perso- 
nal observation.  The  perfectly  developed  female  entire- 
ly separated  from,  and  disconnected  with,  the  habitacu- 
lum  and  pupa  case,  is  not  much  unlike  the  larvre  of  some 
Ili/mcnopterous  or  Dipterous  species,  and  might  readily 
be  mistaken  for  them.  Unless  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  female  is  disturbed,  she  never  leaves  her  habitation 
until  she  is  ready  to  die,  and  then  with  barely  life  and 
strength  sufficient  to  draw  her  attenuated  body  from  it ; 
and  this  she  is  not  always  able  to  accomplish,  in  which 
her  shi'unken  carcase  may  be  found  filling  the  orifice  of 
egress  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the  young  brood  who 
expect  to  pass  through  a  few  months  after.  The  female 
imago  corresponds  in  size  to  the  female  chrysalis  or  pupa, 
and  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  without  wings,  antenna;, 
or  feet,  minute  wart-like  concretions  supplying  the  place 
of  the  latter  organs,  head  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body,  eyes  minute  and  rudimental,  ovi- 
positor exserted  and  prominent,  a  ring  of  brownish  floss 
around  the  terminal  abdominal  segment,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  orange-colored  floss  along  the  ventral  margin 
of  the  antepenultimate  segment.  The  anterior  or  tho- 
racic segments  are  also  covered  with  silken  tissue  or  floss 
of  a  similar  color,  which  is  all  rubbed  from  the  body  of 
the  female  in  her  passage  from  the  pupa  case,  and  with 
which  the  eggs  are  protected ;  after  which  the  dorsal  or 
upper  portion  of  the  thorax  presents  a  smooth  glossy 
surface  of  a  yellowish  brown  color.  The  whole  internal 
cavity  of  the  female  is  filled  with  ova,  which  ai-e  visible 
through  the  external  integument,  and  after  having  ovi- 
posited the  space  that  she  formerly  occupied  in  the  pupa 
case  is  nearly  filled  with  eggs ;  these  are  smooth,  light 
yellow  or  nearly -white,  nearly  as  large  as  white  clover 
seed,  and  securely  packed  and  interlaced  with  the  floss 
above  alluded  to,  numbering  eight  or  nine  hundred,  and 
even  one  thousand  in  some  instances,  showing  the  power 
to  increase  in  a  fearful  and  remarkable  degree. 

Amongst  the  many  singular  characteristics  of  this  in- 
sect, the  most  remarkable  is  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  female  is  rendered  fruitful,  or  the  eggs  im- 
pregnated. Seeing  that  she  never  leaves  the  pupa  case, 
or  the  habitaculum,  until  she  is  about  to  die,  or  quite 
dead,  and  that  fecundation  must  take  place  before  that 
period,  I  was  not  a  little  puzzled  how  to  solve  the  enig- 
ma. But  after  long,  patient  and  frequent  observations 
upon  a  number  of  larger  .and  smaller  follicles  that  I 
placed  in  a  case  covered  with  glass,  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  males  evolve  ;  and,  in  a  restive,  im- 
patient manner,  search  about  for  something  I  could  not 
immediately  divine,  for  I  was  looking  for  the  females 
also  to  come  forth  and  pair  with  the  males  in  the  usual 
way.  I,  however,  was  soon  relieved  from  doubt  at  see- 
ing the  males  betake  themselves  instinctively  to  a  follicle 
that  contained  a  pupa  of  the  female,  and  insert  the 
whole  abdomen  as  far  as  the  wings  would  permit  into 
the  opening  below,  and  there  remain  in  a  quiet  state 
from  five  to  ten  minutes,  after  which  thej'  would  with- 
draw themselves,  and  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
thei-eafter  die.  On  opening  several  ot  the  follicles  after 
the  sexual  union  of  the  male  and  female,  I  found  the  fe- 
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male  with  her  head  down  towai-ds  the  orifice  from  which 
the  male  had  just  withdrawn  himself,  having  the  thora- 
cic ridge  (alluded  to  above)  cleft  asunder,  and  also  two 
lateral  clefts  of  about  half  the  length  of  the  former,  but 
all  else  was  entire.  Through  these  clefts  the  females 
were  forcing  themselves,  and  had  already  commenced 
the  work  of  oviposition.  I  imagined  there  might  have 
been  some  mistake  in  all  this,  and  therefore  I  attempted 
to  bring  the  sexes  together  in  the  usual  way,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  each  other's  presence  ; 
and  a  year  after  I  found  that  the  impregnation  had  been 
complete :  for,  on  hanging  one  of  the  female  habitacu- 
lums  aforesaid  on  a  quince  tree,  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  young  larva3,  I  very  much  jeopardized  a 
crop  of  quinces  and  otherwise  disfigured  the  tree.  Fe- 
males that  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  males, 
would  come  out  witliout  ovipositing,  and,  after  moving 
about  with  a  maggot-like  motion,  would  make  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  do  so,  and  after  surviving  from  two  to 
four  days  would  die. 

Here  then  we  have  as  singular  and  as  wonderful  an 
instance  of  procreative  economy  as  the  most  fabled  or 
mythological.  A  female  subject  of  the  animal  kingdom 
completely  closed  up  in  her  solitary  habitation,  destined 
never  to  behold  her  suitor  for  amatory  favor,  rendered 
fruitful  merely  by  a  contact  of  spheres,  or  an  oversha- 
dowing with  a  seminal  atmosphere  by  the  male,  which  is 
accomplished  by  tlie  unerring  leading  of  his  instincts  to 
the  habitation  occupied  by  her,  and  there  with  the  same 
unfailing  guidance  accomplishing  the  end  of  his  proba- 
tion by  "so  simple  and  so  chaste  an  embrace." 

Immediately  after  impregnation  no  aperture  can  be 
discovered  in  the  body  of  the  female,  except  that  through 
which  the  eggs  are  deposited  ;  and  as  the  pupa  case  is 
found  entire,  except  the  cleft  in  the  dorsal  ridge  on  the 
thorax,  the  contact  or  connection,  whatever  the  nature 
of  it  is,  must  be  ultimated  there.  It  is  a  matter  of  as- 
tonishment that  the  male  should  be  able  to  even  reach 
the  head  of  the  female,  the  neck  of  the  habitaculuni  hav- 
ing considerable  length,  but  this  he  is  enabled  to  accom- 
plish by  the  more  astonishing  facility  with  which  he  can 
elongate  his  retractile  abdomen  :  therefore,  he  has  only 
to  pat  her  amatively  and  cozily  on  the  back,  and  say,  in 
effect,  "be  fruitful  and  multiply,"  and  it  sufiices. 

'Tis  a  pity  that  animals  having  so  chaste  and  classic  a 
germination  should  develope  such  stealthy  and  destruc- 
tive characters  in  maturer  age.  I  think  with  a  little 
protection,  these  insects  might  be  produced  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  destroy  all  the  foliage  in  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia in  ten  years. 

At  this  present  writing  the  insect,  whose  history  I 
have  been  attempting  to  commit  to  paper,  is  in  the  full 
tide  of  its  devastating  career  in  many  places.  There  is 
no  ostentation  in  its  appearance  and  presence,  all  is  done 
under  cover.  Ensconced  in  a  silken  habiliment,  covei'ed 
over  with  slu'cds  of  leaves,  stems  and  woody  fibre,  so 
disguised  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  its  natural  enemies, 
it  proceeds  from  bra  nch  to  branch  and  leaf  to  leaf  in  its 
silent  but  untiring  work  of  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion. 

"Drop  AVorm,"  the  common  name  that  has  been  ob- 
tained for  these  insects,  seems  to  be  very  apposite;  not 
only  because  the  adult  larvic  are  in  the  habit  of  dropping 


down  by  a  fine  cord  in  changing  their  location  from  one 
branch  to  another,  but  also  because,  even  in  their  state 
of  pristine  infancy,  they  thus  drop  out  of  the  lower  ori- 
fice of  the  old  habitaculum,  and,  in  au  easy,  active,  and 
very  knowing  way,  immediately  commence  their  masti- 
cating and  building  opei-ations,  just  as  if  they  had  re- 
cently come  out  of  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

I  know  of  no  mode  of  successfully  destroying  them 
without  injui-ing  the  trees  they  infest,  save  bj'  hand  as 
recommended  in  a  former  communication.  No  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  upon  the  "feathered  tribes,"  for 
alas !  their  visits  are  every  year  becoming  fewer  and 
farther  between.  I  am  very  doubtful,  however,  if  birds 
could  succeed  in  dislodging  them  from  their  well  protec- 
ted castles,  if  they  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  discov- 
er their  presence:  for,  they  have  the  singular  tact  of 
collapsing  the  ends  with  remarkable  quickness  at  the 
least  disturbance,  nor  can  they  be  forced  out  of  their 
snug  lodgings  without  in  many  cases  being  torn  out 
piece-meal. 

The  "Drop  Worm"  was  exceedingly  numerous  in  and 
about  Lancaster  city  during  the  summer  of  1851,  and 
either  greatly  disfigured  or  totally  destroyed  the  foliage 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  shade  trees.  Dui-ing  the 
summer  of  1852  there  were  comparatively  few  to  be  seen 
in  this  locality,  which  may,  I  think,  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  intensely  cold  and  protracted  win- 
ter that  immediately  prececded.  Many  of  them  are  also 
destroyed  in  embryo  from  another  cause  which  I  discov- 
ered. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  female  has  not 
sufficient  strength  left  to  extricate  herself  from  the  out- 
let of  her  habitation;  in  which  case  her  shrivelled  body 
remains  effectually  closing  it  up.  On  the  following  sea- 
son after  the  young  are  excluded  from  the  eggs,  they 
have  not  the  power  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  habita- 
culum (which  are  perfectly  water  tight)  and  make  their 
escape  from  it,  and  thus  many  perish,  as  I  elicited  by 
actual  experiment. 

During  the  summer  of  1853  they  were  here  in  in- 
creased numbers,  more  indiscriminate  in  their  attacks, 
and  of  course  greatly  enlarging  the  field  of  their  opera- 
tions. They  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  tree  they 
are  placed  upon  e-xcept  the  peach,  at  least  it  is  so  in  re- 
gard to  the  domesticated  fruit  and  shade  ti-ees,  but  are 
usually  found  most  abundant  on  the  linden,  silver  maple 
and  Lombardy  poplar.  Many  persons  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  caution  thrown  out  in  a  former  com- 
munication, and  notices  of  the  press  in  general;  not- 
withstanding, I  find  some  trees  in  my  immediate  vicinity 
that  are  sufl'ering,  in  appearance  at  least,  from  them  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  also  discovered  two  species  of 
parasitic  llymcnoptera  that  destroy  the  larvoe  of  Oikelicus, 
or  Drop  Worm;  as  these  may  be  regarded  as  insect  friends, 
I  may  write  out  their  description  and  history  when  I  have 
extended  my  observations  upon  them  farther.  In  con- 
clusion I  can  only  recommend  a  simultaneous  manual 
effort  during  the  pruning  operations  of  early  spring,  as 
the  most  effectual  means  to  accomplish  the  so  much  de- 
sired extermination  of  these  insects:  for,  as  they  do  not 
furnish  food  for  birds  or  domestic  fowls,  I  can  discover 
no  possible  use  tliat  they  are  ever  likely  to  perform. 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "Naturalist's  Library," 
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page  110,  may  be  found  a  description  of  an  allied  spe- 
cies from  the  South  by  Mr.  Guilding,  extracted  from  the 
transactions  of  the  "Linncoan  Society"  of  the  City  of 
London.  From  the  illustrations  accompanying  the  de- 
scription, the  species  appears  to  be  much  larger  than 
ours,  or  at  least  than  the  species  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  with  the  posterior  wings  more  angular,  and  the 
head  larger  and  more  projecting  and  distinct.  The  larvae 
and  the  female  also  differ  very  materially,  but  their 
transformations  and  habits,  so  far  as  described,  seem  to 
be  merely  identical.  We  may  also  have  different  species 
amongst  those  that  inhabit  our  own  country,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  more  than  one  in  this  immedi- 
ate locality,  and  I  have  examined  no  others. 

Lancaster,  August  1,  1854.  S.  S.  RATHVON. 


For  the   Farm   Journal. 
Mowing  Machines. 

Dear  Sir: — As  you  desire  your  friends  shall  give  you 
their  experience  in  the  use  of  such  reaping  or  mowing 
machines  as  they  may  h^v a  practically  tried  this  hai'vest, 
I  proceed  to  give  mine  : 

I  purchased  one  of  Ketchum's  mowers  for  the  harvest 
of  1853,  and  have  used  it  (or  tried  to)  for  two  seasons. 
I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  cleanest  cutters  among  the 
mowers,  and  to  cut  as  low  to  the  ground  with  facility,  if 
not  lower,  than  any  other.  An  improvement  was  made 
upon  it  this  year  I  am  told,  by  which  it  can  be  driven 
when  running  to  the  right  or  left;  mine  turns  only  to 
the  left. 

I  consider  that  I  have  given  Ketchum's  mower  a  fair 
trial  for  two  season — nay,  I  have  "picked  the  flint  and 
tried  her  again"  so  often  that  the  neighboring  blacksmith 
can  speak  most  favorably  of  my  custom,  and  can  say 
something  for  my  patience  and  perseverance  likewise.  I 
will  say  that  all  due  precautions  were  used  while  run- 
ning the  machine,  as  to  oiling,  &c.,  and  as  to  keeping  the 
nuts  screwed  up  tight,  as  far  as  this  latter  teas  possible. 

In  my  experience  this  mower  will  ?iof  cut  heavy  down 
clover  or  other  grass  without  repeatedly  breaking.  I 
think  I  have  been  taught  by  this  experience  what  its  de- 
fects are.  The  pitman  bar  connecting  the  knives  to  the 
machine  is  too  slight,  and  not  sufficiently  heavy  and 
stout.  The  motion  of  this  bar  or  connecting  rod  is  more 
rapid  upon  this  machine  than  upon  any  other  I  have 
seen,  and  the  quick,  jerl-ing  motion  it  imparts  to  the 
knives  is  the  reason,  I  pi-esume,  that  it  is  so  clean  a  cut- 
ter, and  it  may  likewise  be  the  reason  why  it  breaks  so 
frequently. 

Another  fault  I  find  with  it  is,  that  the  nuts  confining 
nearly  all  the  important  bolts  are  most  difficult  to  get  at, 
in  attempting  to  lighten  them,  after  the  machine  is  pre- 
pared for  running.  These  nuts  are  all  under,  instead  of 
on  top,  the  plates,  as  I  think  they  should  be,  and  where 
they  could  be  much  more  readily  reached.  The  nuts  on 
the  end  of  the  pitman  bar,  which  confine  the  brass  box, 
are  also  very  difficult  to  reach,  and  are  consequently  of- 
ten working  loose.  To  this  may  be  added  that  most  of 
the  iron  works,  such  as  cogs,  bolts,  keys,  nuts,  &c., 
should  be  made  of  better  iron.  They  are  very  defective 
in  this  particular,  and  so  I  have  reason  to  believe  are 
most  of  the  modern  machines.  The  truth  is  they  are 
made  too  much  for  sale.     Two  horses,  or  better  two  well 


broken  mules  (for  they  pull  more  evenly  and  steadily 
than  the  horse),  will  carry  Ketchum's  mower  in  any  field 
with  ease. 

In  this  county  a  great  many  of  the  different  mowing 
and  reaping  machines  have  been  tried  this  har\-est,  and 
used  with  diversified  results.  Where  the  grass  or  grain 
stood  up  well,  and  was  not  too  heavy,  and  all  proper 
pi-ecautions  taken  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  nuts, 
bolts,  &c.,  they  did  their  woi-k — and  paid  something  to 
the  blacksmith  besides. 

I  will  venture  the  opinion  here,  be  it  worth  much  or 
little,  that  none  of  the  combined  mowers  and  reapers 
now  in  use  will  answer  to  depend  upon  on  farms  of  any 
extent.  I  would  not  oppose  the  purchasing  by  a  small 
farmer  of  a  good  combined  machine,  if  he  find  one. 
Their  economy,  if  they  stand,  is  manifest.  But  upon 
larger  farms  the  less  complication  the  better,  and  the 
less  running  to  the  blacksmith  will  there  be.  Let  each 
machine  do  its  own  work  if  it  ivill,  and  be  thankful  if  it 
does.  The  best  of  these  machines  yet  invented  will,  in 
my  opinion,  (I  except  Hussey's  old  reaper,  which  for 
durability  is  most  excellent  and  for  draught  most  exe- 
crable,) break  down  before  you  want  them  to. 

We  want,  and  will  yet  have,  Mr.  Editor,  more  relia- 
ble machines.  Yours,  &c.,  B. 

New  Castle  county,  Del. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Advantages  from  Liming. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  August  and  September,  1842,  1 
commenced  liming  a  piece  of  new  ground  on  t'ne  "Mun- 
cy  Hills"  for  the  second  crop  of  wheat,  instead  of  rye 
for  the  second  crop,  which  is  the  practice  on  that  kind 
of  land  generally,  but  only  got  three-fourths  of  the 
field  limed  (about  twelve  acres).  I  put  it  on  in  half 
bushel  heaps,  spread  as  soon  as  slacked,  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  advantage  was  so  great  that  the  wheat 
looked  as  if  the  ground  had  been  manured  and  the  rest 
of  the  field  not.  On  the  twelve  acres  thus  limed  the  clo- 
ver took  and  grew  finely,  on  the  rest  of  the  field  the 
clover  was  small  and  but  little  of  it.  In  1844  there  was 
a  drought;  the  clover  that  had  been  limed  stood  it  well, 
while  the  clover  in  the  rest  of  the  field  was  literally 
burned  up.  It  showed  here,  as  it  does  every  where  else, 
that  there  is  no  use  in  putting  up  stakes  to  tell  where 
you  limed  or  manured  a  part  of  a  field. 

After  putting  on  over  1500  bushels  of  lime  on  that 
kind  of  land  in  various  ways,  I  concluded  that  thirty 
bushels  was  enough,  and  did  as  much  good  as  where  we 
put  on  fifty  or  sixty  on  our  bottom  lands  along  Muncy 
creek  and  the  West  Branch.  I  have  raised  the  "big 
clover"  four  feet  long  on  that  hill  land  after  it  was  limed 
with  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  bottom  lands  are  generally  alluvial,  and  hence 
more  vegetable  matter,  which  accounts  for  its  requiring 
more  lime.  I  have  put  on  the  bottom  lands  along  the 
creek  100  bushels  to  the  acre  with  less  perce2jtible  bene- 
fit than  30  on  the  hills.  Nature  provides  all  things 
right;  the  uplands  belong  generally  to  people  hardly 
able  to  make  a  living,  and  if  ihe  land  required  as  much 
lime  as  the  creek  and  river  farms,  they  would  be  a  long 
time  in  getting  them  limed;  as  it  is,  they  are  more 
equal. 
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There  is  gi-eat  clanger  in  over-liming  where  you  lime 
the  second  time.  I  have  seen  and  heard  many  good  far- 
mers say  they  had  ruined  parts  of  their  fields  by  liming 
too  strongly,  particularly  for  oats  if  the  season  is  dry — it 
■will  look  yellow  and  good  for  nothing  in  spots,  as  if  the 
gi-ub  worms  were  at  it.  I  could  name  several  fields 
within  a  mile  of  me,  that  are  in  with  oats  now,  that  have 
been  much  injured  by  over-liming,  in  some  of  which  the 
lime  heaps  have  been  badly  cleaned  up,  and  the  oats  is 
spoiled  on  account  of  it.  The  fields  most  liable  to  be 
injured  are  either  of  a  gravelly  or  sandy  nature.  A 
heavy  clay  will  bear  almost  any  amount  of  lime,  provi- 
ded you  have  drained  the  land.  I  have  limed  in  many 
■ways,  and  find  that  without  vegetable  matter  it  is  not 
only  bad  policy  but  loss  of  the  interest  of  your  money, 
and  perhaps  injury  to  the  crop — for  instance,  liming  a 
corn  stubble  won't  pay. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  place  to  lime  is  on  a 
sward  two  years  before  plowing  it  down,  or  for  corn  af- 
ter the  sward  is  plowed,  or  on  new  ground.  The  season 
I  moved  on  the  farm  where  we  now  live,  I  cleared  eight 
acres  of  land,  and  limed  it  with  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
My  new  neighbors  thought  it  strange,  but  concluded  as 
I  was  a  new-comer  in  their  township,  and  as  to  this  freak 
of  mine,  it  was  downright  nonsense — not  one  of  them 
approving  of  it.  The  crop  told  for  itself,  and  now  hard- 
ly a  man  that  is  able  to  get  the  lime  on  in  time  where  he 
clears,  within  five  miles  of  me,  but  what  does  the  same 
"foolish  thing,"  as  it  was  then  called^  I  got  one  of  my 
clearings  limed  in  part,  and  100  bushels  of  it  hauled  on, 
after  the  wheat  was  up,  in  small  heaps  ;  part  of  which 
froze  and  I  did  not  get  it  spread  till  the  wheat  was  off ; 
■where  it  was  spread,  and  also  around  the  lime  heaps,  the 
wheat  was  six  inches  taller  and  much  better.  You  must 
be  careful,  if  you  haul  lime  on  wheat  after  it  is  up,  to 
see  that  it  is  thoroughly  slacked  before  spreading,  or  it 
may  injure  the  crop. 

The  use  of  lime  for  twelve  years,  and  in  one  year  of 
time  putting  on  nearly  7000  bushels  on  a  worn  out  farm, 
■which  had  been  "tenanted"  for  forty  years  before  I 
moved  here  in  1849,  I  think  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  has  and  what  can  be  done  with  lime.  As 
to  the  results  on  the  various  fields,  the  amount  of  lime 
and  manure  put  on,  and  grain  and  grass  raised  from 
them,  I  have  it  all  ■written  down  in  my  "lime  book."  At 
some  future  time  I  may  give  the  experiments  on  single 
fields  from  1849  to  the  present  time.  Yours,  with  re- 
spect, B.  MORRIS  ELLIS. 

Muncy,  July  20th,  1854. 

[We  trust  our  friend  will  not  let  it  be  lost  in  the  fu- 
ture.] 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Agricultural  Gleanings. 
Lightning. — Its  conductors  are  in  the  following  order 
of  perfection:  gold,  silver,  platina,  brass,  iron,  tin  and 
lead,  metallic  ores,  the  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  water, 
ice,  snow,  green  wood,  and  most  earthy  substances. 
Its  non-conductors  are :  glass,  sulphur,  resin,  silk,  cot- 
ton, feathers,  wool,  hair,  pap^r,  'ashes,  and  most  hard 
stones.  Hence  in  thunder  storms,  we  should  avoid 
standing  in  the  open  air,  under  tall  trees,  or  against 
high  buildings.     The  safest  situation  is  a  house  with 


doors  and  windows  open,  and  a  seat  on  chairs,  mattres- 
es,  couches  or  beds,  filled  with  hair,  wool  or  feathers,  in 
such  part  of  a  room  as  may  be  out  of  the  influence  of 
conductors,  and  may  not  be  in  the  way  of  any  current 
between  windows  or  doors. 

To  tell  the  distance  lightning  is  from  you  :  The  pro- 
gress of  sound  is  about  381  yards  in  a  second,  so  that  if 
thei'e  are  nine  beats  of  a  clock,  or  ten  of  the  pulse  of  a 
person  in  health,  between  a  flash  of  lightning  and  the 
report  of  thunder,  the  distance  is  about  two  miles,  and 
no  danger  is  to  be  feared;  but  if  no  more  than  four 
beats  of  the  clock,  or  five  pulsations,  between  them, 
danger  may  be  apprehended,  and  precaution  should  be 
taken. 

Weather. — Signs  of  wet :  Previous  to  rain  cattle  and 
sheep  seem  more  desirous  of  feeding,  and  leave  their 
pastures  with  reluctance ;  swine  giiint  loudly  and  retire  , 
to  their  sties;  ducks  and  geese  wash  repeatedly  and  fly 
back  and  forth ;  swallows  fly  low  and  twitter  louder  than 
usual ;  poultry  roU.  much  in  the  dust ;  dogs  become 
drowsy  and  stupid.  A  change  from  cloudy  or  imsettled 
to  greater  wet  is  announced  by  flies  swarming  and  sting- 
ing more  than  usual. 

Fair  weather  signs  :  Bees  flying  abroad,  crows  croak- 
ing in  the  morning,  robins  singing  early  on  the  elevated 
branches  of  trees,  and  gnats  flying  in  a  columnar  form 
within  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  earth  :  Moist  stones  and 
dry  soil  prognosticate  rain,  a  continued  fall  of  which 
may  be  expected  if  the  ground  seems  dry  ;  as  the  con- 
trary occurrences  announce  that  the  evaporation  of  hu- 
midity has  ceased,  and  that  fine  weather  is  approach- 
ing. 

From  the  atmosphere  :  If  in  the  evening  a  white  mist 
spread  over  a  meadow  contiguous  to  a  river,  it  will  be 
evaporated  by  the  siin's  rays,  and  is  indicative  of  fine 
weather  through  the  day.  If  a  mist  over  low  ground 
draw  ofl"  towards  the  hills  it  announces  a  fine  day.  The 
gradual  diminution  of  clouds  till  they  can  no  longer  be 
seen  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather ;  so  also  are  abundant  dews. 
The  contrary  events  announce  a  change  of  weather, 
which  may  more  clearly  be  known  by  the  clouds  gather- 
ing and  lowering,  and  by  the  sky  after  serene  weather 
becoming  undulated  with  small  clouds.  Frequent  varia- 
tions of  the  wind  indicate  rains — so  do  clouds  moving  in 
opposite    currents,    and   the   lowermost  wafted    rapid- 

Sheep  will  fatten  well  on  turnips,  but  still  better  if 
they  have  some  hay  or  meal  with  them.  It  is  essential 
to  the  evenness  of  the  wool  that  the  sheep  are  fed  uni- 
formly, for  when  they  are  not  the  growth  of  the  wool  is 
checked,  a  second  growth  succeeds,  and  the  point  of  con- 
tact becomes  so  weak  as  to  snap  under  the  operation  of 
the  manufacturer. 

Experiment  in  England :  184  sheep  and  30  lambs 
were  kept  for  six  weeks  on  the  product  of  two  acres  of 
turnips.  They  require  to  be  kept  clean,  well  littered, 
and  regularly  salted. 

Animal  Food. — Bear  meat  and  opposum  the  strongest, 
next  pork,  this  was  the  food  of  the  Athlatea  of  old,  next 
beef,  and  next  mutton.  Of  all  the  parts  of  an  animal, 
fat  is  the  most  and  flesh  the  least  nutritive.  Venison 
and  game  generally  are  less  nutritive,  and  more  easily 
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digested ;  this  is  the  reason  why  the  rich  and  epicures 
prefer  them,  because  they  can  eat  a  larger  quantity 
■without  overloading  their  digestive  faculties. 

Vegetable  Food. — The  quantity  of  actual  nutriment 
in  the  following  grains  ranks  them  as  follows :  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  (potatoes, )  buckwheat  and  oats. 
Rice  in  a  i-ice  country  is  the  cheapest  article  of  diet,  but 
not  here  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  roots,  such  as 
beets,  parsnips,  &c.,  the  sweeter  the  root  the  more  nutri- 
ment it  contains. 

Cookery. — Beef  lost  by  boiling,  26^  per  cent, 

do  do      roasting,  32        do 

do  do      baking,  30        do 

Mutton  lost  by  boiling,  21 J      do 

do  do     roasting,         33        do 

Potatoes  lost  by  boiling,  2        do 

do  do     roasting,       40        do 

Long  continued  gentle  heat,  whether  in  roasting,  boil- 
ing or  simmering,  renders  meat  more  tender,  juicy  and 
digestible.  Stewing  is  the  most  frugal,  most  wholesome, 
and  may  be  made  the  most  palatable. 

Method  of  Cultivating  a  Swamp. — Divide  it  into 
lots  about  three  rods  wide  by  ditches,  the  middle  of  the 
lands  to  be  the  highest ;  plow  it  in  the  fall  and  haul  on 
to  it  gravel  or  upland  soil ;  in  the  spring  stir  it  and 
plant  potatoes ;  the  next  year  ha,ul  on  more  top  soil,  give 

a  coat  of  dung,  sow  grain,  and  lay  it  down  to  grass, 

■ <•> 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Wheat  and  Cheat. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Since  the  article  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller, 
in  the  Farm  Journal  for  June,  relative  to  wheat  turning 
into  cheat,  has  not  been  replied  to,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  in  order  to  bring  the  "matter  to  a  correct 
conclusion." 

The  ten  acre  wheat  field  in  Pickaway  countj',  Ohio, 
will  readily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  wheat  was 
ripe  enough  to  shell  a  quantity  sufficient  for  another 
crop,  which,  in  consequence  of  moist  weather,  was  pro- 
duced, and  again  left  to  ripen  for  experiment's  sake  to  a 
degree  to  shell  for  a  third  crop,  "when  lo  !  the  entire 
field  was  turned  to  cheat."  In  the  first  instance  of  the 
wheat  shelling,  the  cheat  also  shelled  ;  for  when  wheat 
is  ripe  enough  to  shell  by  the  harvest  operation,  suffici- 
ent to  cover  the  ground  for  another  crop,  the  cheat  will 
be  found  to  shell  all  during  that  operation,  and  as  most 
all  wheat  has  some  cheat  accompanying  it,  in  the  second 
shelling  (if  the  wheat  had  as  much  cheat  as  I  have  seen 
in  excellent  wlieat  fields, )  the  quantity  must  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  become  master  of  the  field,  if  the 
term  is  admissible,  and  the  weather  may  have  been  dry, 
the  cheat,  being  more  hardy  than  the  wheat,  survived, 
while  the  wheat  dried  up,  hence  "the  entire  field  was 
turned  to  cheat."  As  to  the  "freaks  of  nature"  con- 
tended for  in  the  case  in  question,  I  know  of  no  "prin- 
ciple of  philosophy"  that  proves  more  conclusively  the 
plain  and  acknowledged  laws  of  nature,  instead  of  the 
freaks,  than  the  ten  acre  field  in  Pickaway  county,  Ohio. 
The  two  plants  are  so  entirely  different  in  root,  stem, 
leaf  and  seed,  that  it  needs  no  more  than  an  impartial 
comparison  to  show  that  they  are  totally  dissimilar  in 
every  respect,  and  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for  an 
apple  tree  to  turn  to  a  chesnut,  as  wheat  to  undergo  the 
transmutation   in   question.      The   malformations   of   a 


child  with  a  horse's  head,  or  a  calf  with  two  heads, 
which  Mr.  M.  produces  as  an  argument  to  prove  the 
transmutation  of  wheat  to  cheat,  falls  to  he  ground, 
when  the  child  in  fact  cannot  be  called  a  horse,  but  is 
still  a  child,  nor  the  calf  a  sheep,  so  that  neither  of 
these  malformations  can  be  called  a  transmutation, 
"The  disturbing  cause,"  why  "the  husbandman  gathers 
tares  instead  of  wheat,"  is  that  the  seed  of  the  tai-es  are 
carried  into  his  field  by  some  means  or  other. 

Orwigsburg,  ,July  19,  1854.  J.  S.  KELLER. 


The  Points  of  the  Spanish  Fowl. 

A  writer  in  the  Poultry  Chronicle  thus  describes  the 
"points"  in  the  Spanish  fowls: 

"The  cocks  should  have  upright,  the  hens  falling, 
combs  ;  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  point,  the  birds 
reversing  the  cai-riage  of  combs,  with  perfectly  white 
faces,  would  be  judged  more  meritorious  than  others, 
faultless  in  this  particular,  but  having  red  intermixed 
with  white.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
Spanish  breeders  and  amateurs,  that  the  purely  white 
face  is  the  most  arbitrary  rule  in  judging  fowls  in  this 
breed,  and  will  cover  many  trifling  deficiencies.  Of 
course  the  plumage  should  be  black,  without  mixture  of 
any  other  color.  The  body  should  incline  to  a  point,  ev- 
ery way,  to  the  tail,  which  should  be  ample,  and  can-ied 
cheerfully.  The  head  should  be  long,  and  the  face  skin- 
ny; the  beak  strong,  the  legs  long,  compared  with 
many  other  breeds,  and,  invariably,  of  a  leaden  blue 
shade. 

"Although  cocks  at  seven  months,  and  pullets  at  ten, 
ought  to  give  promise  of  what  they  will  be  when  they 
come  to  maturity,  yet  I  would  not  advise  the  beginner  to 
be  precipitate  in  forming  a  judgement,  and  condemning 
those  that  are  not  apparently  perfect,  as  manj%  and  more 
especially  pullets,  are  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years 
in  becoming  really  white,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  a 
Spanish  hen  improves  up  to  three  years  old." 


Points  of  the  White  Dorking  Fowl. 

Another  correspondent  in  the  work  above  referred  to 
gives  the  following  as  the  points  of  the  White  Dorking 
fowl  of  the  most  approved  standard  : 

"First,  the  color  :  This  should  be  a  pure  white,  with- 
out any  shade  of  yellow,  or  any  other  colored  feather  of 
tiuj  description  about  the  body.  AVhen  the  attention  of 
the  novice  is  directed  to  this  single  feature,  he  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  few  specimens  (especially  of  the 
cocks)  will  pass  in  this  respect ;  but  still  it  is  essential : 
for  as  beauty  is  the  only  point  in  which  the  White  Dork- 
ing is  superior  to  the  Grey  or  Speckled,  so  much  more  is 
it  necessary  that  the  feature  which  gives  them  this  pre- 
eminence should  be  distinct  and  perfect. 

"Second,  the  comb:  Both  single  and  double  combed 
birds  may  be  pure  bred,  but  it  is  now,  I  think,  almost 
decided  that  this  beautiful  appendage  should  be  double ; 
indeed,  any  person  of  taste,  who  has  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  poultry,  would  immediately  pronounce  for  the 
double,  as  being  more  graceful,  and  more  in  harmony 
with  the  general  appearance  of  the  bird ;  in  the  cock  it 
should  be  very  broad  at  its  base  near  the  beak,  gradual- 
ly passing  over  the  back  of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  the  point  of  which  should  be  slightly  curved 
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upwards  ;  the  whole  of  the  surface  should  be  evenly  ser- 
rated, and  not  ragged  and  unequal ;  the  color  should  be 
a  bright  red,  indicating  a  healthy  state  and  good  condi- 
tion ;  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  hen,  only  tliat 
the  comb  will  bo  much  smaller. 

"Third,  the  form  :  The  back  should  be  broad,  and 
from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  root  of  the  tail  should 
be  almo?t  straight;  the  breast  should  be  broad,  full,  and 
gracefully  rounded — wherever  a  large  bird  is  found  with 
a  concave  back,  a  straight  instead  of  a  full  breast,  legs 
large  and  not  white,  and  a  short  instead  of  a  flowing 
tail,  3'ou  may  strongly  suspect  a  trace  of  the  Cochin 
^ood  ;  the  legs  should  be  white,  a  proportionate  length, 
and  a  fair  distance  apart  to  allow  of  a  good  broad  breast; 
each  foot  should  have  five  claws,  the  fifth  being  as  dis- 
tinct as  any  of  the  rest.  Viewing  the  bird  as  a  whole, 
tlie  attitude  should  be  erect  and  bold,  lively  in  its  mo- 
tion; and  appearing  full  of  spirit  tit  all  times. 

"Fourth,  the  qualities:  In  breeding  Dorkings,  one 
thing  is  essenti.al  to  success — I  here  refer  to  a  dry  soil ; 
if  this  is  present,  and  they  receive  an  ordinary  amount 
of  care,  they  will  be  found  a  prolific  bird,  very  fast 
growers,  and  easy  to  rear;  my  broods,  this  year,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  fourteen  chickens  in  each,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  only  lost  one,  .and  that  a  weakly 
one,  the  day  after  it  was  hatched.  All  our  broods  to  a 
bird  arc  in  strong  aud  healthy  condition ;  they  are  small 
eaters,  good  laj'crs,  and  though  not  laying  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Cochins,  their  eggs  are  finer  and  more  de- 
licate ;  as  mothers  they  are  excellent,  taking  great  care 
of  the  young  chickens,  and  not  forsaking  them  at  so 
early  an  age  as  the  Cochins.  Their  superiority  for  the 
table  is  so  well  known,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  en- 
large on  that  point." 


Canker  Worms. 

We  clip  the  following  extracts,  relative  to  preventing 
the  ravages  of  these  pests,  from  a  letter  written  by 
Thaddeus  William  Harris  to  the  New  Engl.ind  Farmer  : 

"Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  canker  worms 
were  very  plentiful  and  destructive  in  this  vicinity,  the 
use  of  tin  collars,  applied  around  the  trunks  of  the 
ti'ees,  in  the  form  of  inverted  funnels,  was  recommended 
to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  female  insects.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1852,  they  were  employed  in  this  place  by  sev- 
eral persons,  who  have  reported  favorably  concerning 
them.  The  feet  of  the  female  insects  are  not  provided 
with  suckers  or  clasperS  like  those  of  flies;  and  their 
structure  seems  to  be  such  as  would  necessarily  prevent 
their  walking  or  retaining  their  foothold  against  gravity, 
beneath  a  perfectly  smooth,  polished  and  dry  surface. 
Hence,  when  Mr.  Everett  first  showed  me  his  glass  col- 
lars, I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  contri- 
vance, and  accepted  his  offer  to  apply  them  to  some  of 
my  trees,  in  order  to  test  their  eCBcacj'.  Two  of  my 
cherrj'  trees  and  two  small  plum  trees  were  provided 
with  glass  collars  in  the  autumn  of  1853  ;  and  these  four 
trees  have  almost  entirely  escaped  injury,  while  some 
other  trees  in  my  garden,  not  protected  with  collars  or 
with  tar,  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  injured  by 
canker  worms.  I  do  not  consider  this  experiment  as 
conclusive,  because  there  have  been  some  canker  worms 
on  the  protected  trees  ;  those  on  the  cherry  trees  may 


have  come  from  two  infested  elm  trees,  growing  near  the 
fence  in  a  neighboring  lot,  and  so  close  as  to  interfere 
with  some  of  the  branches  of  my  two  cherry  trees  ;  the 
plum  trees,  on  the  contrary,  were  sufficiently  distant 
from  infested  trees.  Moreover,  a  friend  tells  me  that  he 
saw  a  female  insect  pass  over  the  glass  collar  on  one  of 
his  trees  last  autumn.  The  glass  in  all  cases  may  not  be 
sufficiently  smooth  ;  or  perhaps  moisture  on  the  foot  of 
the  female  or  on  the  glass  may  enable  the  insect  to  stick 
to  the  glass.  Further  experiments  in  the  use  of  this 
contrivance  seem,  therefore,  to  be  wanting  before  an  un- 
conditional verdict  can  be  given  in  its  favor.  It  is  my 
intention  to  apply  these  glass  collars  to  other  trees  in 
my  garden  next  autumn ;  in  the  expectation  that,  if  ef- 
fectual as  a  preventive  to  the  ascent  of  the  female  in- 
sect, they  will  prove  in  the  course  of  time  cheaper  and 
better  than  any  other  remedy  hitherto  employed. 

"Applications  of  tar,  or  of  oil,  aecording  to  the  well 
known  methods,  if  made  in  season,  and  renewed  as  often 
as  necessary,  have  proved  good  remedies  against  the  de- 
predations of  canker  worms.  My  own  confidence  in 
them  not  only  remains  unimpaired,  but  is  confirmed  by 
continued  experience.  Tlie  use  of  these  remedies  is  at- 
tended with  much  trouble  and  considerable  expense, 
against  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  the  satisfac- 
tton  and  profit  arising  from  the  preservation  of  the  fo- 
liage, the  fruit,  aud  even  the  continued  health  of  the 
trees. 

"In  the  enumeration  of  remedies  we  are  not  to  forget 
the  services  of  the  feathered  race.  The  warblers,  bunt- 
ings and  other  small  birds  devour  great  numbers  of  can- 
ker worms.  Even  the  cherry  bird  earns  a  sliare  of  ovs: 
early  cherries  by  the  havoc  he  makes  among  the  canker 
worms.  I  wish  as  much  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
robins,  but  candor  obliges  me  to  confess  that  insects  form 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  their  food,  while  they  arc 
unsparing  in  their  attacks  upon  our  chei-ries.  Domestic 
fowls,  if  allowed  to  go  at  large  among  the  trees  during 
the  seasons  when  the  female  insects  are  rising  from  the 
ground,  devour  gi'cat  numbers  of  them.  During  the 
present  summer,  some  cherry  trees  growing  in  a  yard 
where  fowls  are  kept  have  entirely  escaped  the  attacks 
of  canker  worms  ;  while  trees  in  an  adjacent  yard  from 
which  the  fowls  were  excluded  have  had  their  leaves 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  insects." 


Pumpkins  for  Milch  Cows. 

Many  of  our  Chester  county  dairymen  are  in  the  habit 
of  raising  pumpkins  for  fall  feeding  to  their  milch  cows, 
which  they  find  are  eaten  with  a  great  relish,  and  help 
very  much  to  keep  them  to  their  milk,  both  before  and 
after  the  season  of  pasturing  is  over.  It  is  important 
that  cows,  which  are  generally  allowed  to  go  dry  all 
winter,  should  be  made  to  milk  on  as  late  as  possible  in 
tlic  fall,  and  by  the  aid  of  pumpkins  stored  away  for  the 
purpose,  we  have  known  them  to  milk  well  until  the  fii-st 
of  January,  and  at  least  two  months  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would  do. 

Moderate  feeding  with  them  should  be  commenced 
early  in  October,  even  while  pasture  is  plenty.  The  va- 
riety or  change  in  food,  vrhich  for  man  is  desirable  to 
promote  appetite  and  relish,  is  generally  unthouglit  of  or 
neglected  when  applied  to  stock,  but  wc  think  is  of  some 
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importance.  Every  farmer  has  observed  how  eagerly 
cattle  -will  embrace  the  chance  of  a  fresh  field  of  clover, 
•when  turned  into  it  even  from  an  abundance  of  more 
nutritious  and  valuable  natural  grasses,  and  we  think  an 
occasional  feeding  of  some  corn  fodder,  pumpkins,  cab- 
bages. &c.,  even  when  pasture  is  plenty,  increases  the 
appetite  and  promotes  liealth  and  thrift. 

A  very  large  quantity  of   pumpkins  can   be  grown 
among  the  corn  with  but  trifling  expense,  and  we  would 


recommend  farmers  to  experiment  the  present  full  with 
feeding  them  to  their  cows,  so  that  if  they  prove  as  val- 
uable as  we  have  found  thera,  a  larger  quantity  may  be 
raised  for  this  purpose  another  season.  On  some  farms 
in  Chester  county  where  lime  has  been  extensively  used, 
it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  raise  a  crop  of  pump- 
kins, the  cause  of  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  lime. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  experience  on  this  point  ?  If 
so  we  should  like  to  hear  from  thetn,. 


WILD  INDIAN  GAME  FOWLS, 
Prom  the  Yard  of  Jonathan  Dorwart,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Among  the  large  collection  of  fowls  shown  by  Mr.  Dorwart,  consisting  of  six  varieties  of  Games,  White,  Black, 
Buff  and  Grey  Shanghais,  Cochin  Chinas,  Japanese,  Creole,  White  and  Speckled  Guinea  Fowls,  &c.,  the  most 
beautiful,  graceful  and  sprightly  are  the  pair  represented  above  by  Clarkson,  from  life.  Color  bright  red,  with 
breast  and  tail  rich  jet  black.  In  strength  and  activity  they  cannot  be  excelled.  Age  18  months,  weight,  male 
6J  lbs.,  hen  4^  lbs. 


Pecan  Nut. 
Mr.  Barlikgton  :— On  reading  the  article  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Pecan  tree,  over  the  well  known  signa- 
ture of  W.  D.,  in  the  Farm  Journal,  it  occurred  to  mc 
that  I  had  seen  a  sapling  of  the  same  kind  of  a  tree 
growing  on  the  farm  of  W.  R.  Parker,  in  New  Castle 
county,  near  Middletown,  Delaware.  The  nut  being  a 
great  favorite  with  mc,  at  Rrst  leisure  I  went  to  see  the 
sapling,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  grown  to 
be  a  tree,  which  I  found  from  measurement  to  be  five 
feet  one  inch  in  circumference  at  four  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  carrying  its  thickness  well  up,  and 
making  a  tree  that  Mr.  Parker  and  myself  judged  of 


sufficient  size  to  produce  fully  three-quarters  of  a  cord 
of  wood.  The  nut  from  which  this  tree  grew  waa 
brought  from  Illinois  in  the  year  1819  by  Hon.  A.  New- 
ton, formerly  a  United  States  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  Parker  saved  a  good  sized  dairy  s.alt  sack  full  of  the 
well  matured  nuts.  I  first  saw  them  on  the  high  landa 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  I  have  also  seen  them  in  high 
perfection  at  a  place  called  "Pecan  Grove,"  on  the  low 
lands  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  river  below  Nevf 
Orleans,  near  the  celebrated  battle  gi'ound.  The  nuts 
are  excellent  and  the  tree  of  quick  growth,  as  you  may 
perceive  from  the  above  statement.  Respectfully, 
New  Castle  county,  Del.  J.  JONES. 
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Work  for  the  Month. 
Farm  : — The  operations  of  the  farmer,  during  this 
month  are  of  great  importance,  as  upon  his  labors  de- 
pends, to  a  considerable  degree,  the  success  of  his  next 
year's  wheat  crop.  If  the  ground  be  not  properly  pre- 
pared, or  if  the  seed  be  not  of  good  quality,  and  sowed 
in  season,  it  is  futile  to  expect  a  remunerating  return. 
First  then  we  should  say,  let  your  wheat  ground  be  in 
good  condition  ;  second,  let  your  seed  be  good  and  free 
from  weeds,  rye  &c.  ;  and  lastly  let  it  be  sowed  in  sea- 
son. In  this  section  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, is  considered  the  best  time;  but  we  are  assured 
that  some  of  the  largest  wheat  growers  in  some  of  the 
adjoining  counties  sow  as  early  as  the  1st,  and  it  is  said 
never  miss  a  crop. 

Barnyard  manure,  until  recently  was  almost  invari- 
ably applied  to  the  grounds  intended  for  wheat,  but  too 
generally  this  manure  was  sadly  deteriorated  by  the  es- 
cape of  ammonia,  and  other  fertilizing  ingredients.  Gu- 
ano, posessing  most  of  these  virtues,  that  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  farmer  has  suffered  to  escape  from  hi;? 
manure  heap,  acts  as  a  charm  upon  the  wheat  crop,  and 
the  money  invested  in  it  almost  invariably  returns  a 
good  interest.  Five  or  six  pecks  is  ample,  if  the  seed 
be  good  and  drilled  in.  If  sown  broadcast,  a  larger 
quantity  will  be  required.  Leave  no  hollows  undrained 
where  the  water  can  collect  and  "drown  out"  the  crop. 

In  harvesting  the  corn,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us 
to  recommend  it  being  cut  at  the  ground,  as  "topping" 
is  now  seldom  practiced  in  this  state.  Farmers  are  gen- 
erally aware  that  the  grain  of  the  topped  corn  is  consid- 
erably lighter  than  that  which  is  cut  at  the  roots,  to  say 
nothing  of  leaving  stalks  standing  and  straggling  about 
the  field.  The  plan  of  selecting  the  seed  corn  from 
among  the  most  thrifty  growth  and  earliest  ripening,  al- 
though attended  with  some  trouble,  is  found  to  be  high- 
ly advantageous. 

xamine  and  clear  out  corn  cribs,  granaries,  &c.,  and 
make  them  rat  proof  before  putting  in  the  new  corn. 

In  gathering  potatoes,  select  for  seed  the  varieties 
wanted  for  next  year's  planting,  as  they  can  more 
readily  be  distinguished  now  than  at  any  subsequent 
time.  In  storing  away  potatoes,  sec  that  no  wet  earth 
adheres  to  them.  Make  arrangements  to  reconstruct 
the  farmers's  laboratory,  the  barn  yard,  so  as  to  save  li- 
quid from  running  away.  We  can  think  of  no  better 
outlay  of  money,  than  a  manure  shed  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  j'ard,  where  the  manure  should  occasionally 
collected  through  the  winter,  and  composted  with  soil, 
weeds,  &c.  It  might  be  opened  on  two  sides,  so  that 
cattle  could  run  over  it,  and  would  also  answer  for  shel- 
ter for  them. 

Fruit  Orchard. — Budding  may  still  be  attended  to, 
at  least  with  apple  and  peach  trees.  Examine  ties  to 
see  that  they  are  not  injuring  and  cutting  into  stocks  or 
buds.  Manure,  plotigh  and  subsoil  ground  intended  for 
fall  planting  of  orchards.  Select  your  list  of  varieties, 
and  have  them  ready  for  use.  Grape  vines  should  have 
superfluous  wood  thinned  out.  Cut  out  decayed  berries 
from  bunches.  Pears  are  best  ripened  in  the  house,  and 
should  be  gathered  so  soon  as  they  show  any  signs  of 
turning  color.  Strawberry  beds  should  be  thoroughly 
weeded  out   and   kept  clean   during  the   fall ;  for  new 


plantations  the  spring  is  preferable.  Apply  wash  to 
bark  of  trees  if  not  previously  done  ;  and  cut  out  all 
blighted  limbs. 

Vegetable  Garden  — Within  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
days  in  this  month  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  cabbage 
seed  for  transplanting  into  frames,  to  keep  through  the 
winter.  The  season  is  so  uncertain  that  there  is  danger 
of  being  too  early  as  well  as  too  late.  If  the  fall  con- 
tinues warm,  so  as  to  continue  their  gi'owth,  it  must  be 
checked  by  one  or  two  transplantings.  Early  and  large 
York  and  Early  Sugar-loaf,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
Prickly-seeded  Spinnach  should  also  now  be  sown  for 
winter  and  spring  use,  in  ground  heavily  manured,  and 
at  two  or  three  periods  in  the  month.  Sow  in  drills  ten 
inches  apart,  and  cover  with  the  rake.  When  the  plants 
are  up,  thin  out  to  three  or  four  inches.  The  early  sow- 
ings may  be  used  in  the  forepart  of  winter.  Transplant 
Endive  and  sow  Radish  seed,  Corn  Salad  and  Winter 
Cresses.  Lettuce  seed  should  also  now  be  sown,  to 
transplant  into  beds  next  month,  to  remain  over  winter. 
Brown,  Dutch  and  H.ai-dy  Cabbage  are  the  best  varieties 
for  this  purpose.  Earth  up  celery  as  it  progresses  in 
growth  on  dry  days  only.  Gather  all  seeds  as  they  ri- 
pen, also  medicinal  and  pot-herbs.  New  plantations  of 
the  latter  may  now  be  made  by  division  of  the  roots. 
Look  over  cucumber  vines  and  gather  for  pickling  be- 
fore they  are  injured  by  frost.  From  the  middle  to  the- 
last  of  the  month,  sow  Cauliflower  seed,  on  a  rich  piece- 
of  ground  finely  prepared,  and  rake  the  seed  in  careful- 
ly. If  the  weather  is  dry,  water  before  and  after  they 
are  up,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  prick 
the  plants  carefully  into  beds,  about  three  inches  apart, 
and  cover  with  glass  as  for  winter  cabbage.  Onion  seed 
to  stand  the  winter,  may  also  now  be  sown.  Hoe  tur- 
nips and  cabbage  and  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds, 
removing  all  off'al  from  the  ground  as  each  crop  is  gath- 
ered, and  haul  to  compost  heap.  Keep  all  weeds  from 
going  to  seed. 

«•> 

Fayette  County  Stock,  &o 
The  editor  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter  recently 
took  a  stroll  through  Fayette  county,  and  one  morning 
found  himself  on  the  farm  of  Gen.  Goe,  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  good  friend  of  the  Farm  Journal,)  and — but 
we  will  let  him  tell  his  own  story: — "We  spent  an  hour 
in  looking  at  his  stock — the  finest,  in  many  respects,  we 
have  seen  west  of  the  mountains,  anywhere.  He  has 
Durham  cattle  that  will  compare  with  the  best  ever  ex- 
hibited at  our  fairs — sheep  not  excelled  even  in  our  own 
county,  which  is  saying  as  much  as  can  be  said — hogs, 
"Suffolks,"  with  all  the  points  of  excellence  claimed  for 
that  peculiar  description  of  animal,  and  fowls  of  all  kinds, 
the  most  celebrated  in  this  country.  For  his  fine  French 
merino  buck,  "La/ai/ette,"  he  paidjfi'e  hundred  dollars, 
and  his  fleece  weighs  24  lbs  !  for  his  ewe  he  paid  three 
hundred  dollars,  her  fleece  weighing  23  lbs.  These  are 
remarkably  fine  sheep,  fully  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
seen  of  the  kind.  The  ewe  is  decidedly  the  finest  im- 
ported French  merino  we  have  yet  met  with  anywhere. 
Probably  "Lafayette"  is  not  a  much  superior  sheep  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Bukey's  "Matchless" — so  similar,  indeed,  are 
they  that  we  could  not  draw  the  distinction  nor  make  a 
satisfactory  comparison  in  our  own  mind.     I^^ot  so  with 
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regard  to  the  ewe  ;  she  is  certainly  the  best  anittial  of 
this  species  we  have  met  -With  in  all  our  walksi  Mr. 
Goe  has  some  six  hundred  fine  sheep — the  clip  from 
which  will  not  fall  far  short  of  sevehteeii  hundred  potinds 
this  season.  We  trust  Mr.  G.  will  be  rc^imbursed  for  his 
large  outlay  iti  imported  stock.  He  has  Durham  (-alves 
at  five  weeks  old,  which  will  outweigh  some  of  our  na- 
tive calves  a  ytar  old !  What  think  you  of  that,  ye  ivho 
are  faithless  as  to  the  valiie  of  imported  stock?  Gen. 
Goe,  we  predict,  will  Irork  a  thorough  revolution  in  the 
stock  growing  character  of  Fayette  county." 

Leaving  Mr.  G.'s  the  Writer  soon  found  himself  at  W. 
B.  Patterson's  examining  a  fine  IMorgati  horse,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Fayette  County  Agricultural  Society.  He 
continues  ;-="This  fine  stock  horse  has  many  of  the 
points  of  our  own,  "Cotterill  Morgan"— though  not  so 
Hue  a  horse,  in  many  respects.  For  ftxrm  purposes,  we 
think  him  superior  to  the  "Cotterill."  He  is  a  horse  of 
great  bone  and  muscle-^powerfuUy  built,  and  apparently 
capable  of  great  endurance.  He  is  very  popular  with 
Fayette  county  fai-mers,  and  has  been  very  extensively 
patronised.  We  found  Mr.  Patterson — a  son  of  Gen. 
Patterson,  long  and  favorably  known  as  Representative 
in  the  Legislature  from  this  county — an  exceedingly 
.  agreeable  and  pleasant  gentleman,  engaged  in  milling, 
•  merchandizing,  keeping  post  office,  improving  stock  and 
1  farming — occupations  enough  for  any  one  man  this  hot 
■weather,  and  a  good  many  more  than  he  can  prosecute 
vwith  advantage  until  the  rainy  season  comes  again." 


Spaying  Milch.  Cows. 
Spaying  of  cows,  at  a  certain  period  of  their  life,  of- 
fers immense  advantages  to  the  agriculturist  and  consu^ 
'  mer,  in  producing  much  augmentation  of  milk  and  meat. 
In  this  way  the  animal  escapes  a  host  of  ailments,  and 
spares  a  host  of  losses,  sustained  in  consequence  of  her 
bulling  at  times  when  it  is  inconvenient  or  impossible  to 
■  gratify  her  desires.     Spaying  of  cows,  Professor  Bouley 
•  says,  creates  a  new  race,  sterile  for  breeding,  but  pro- 
ductive and  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  milk  for 
the  dairy  and  meat  for  the  butcher.     Spayed  cows  yield 
:  annually,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  at  least,  a  third 
-more  milk  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  before 
7the  performance  of  the  operation.     A  cow  spayed  thirty 
or  forty  days  after  calving,  or  at  the  time  she  is  giving 
the  most  milk,  continues  to  yield,  if  not  for  the  remain- 
der of  life,  at  least  for  many  years,  the  same  large  quan- 
tity of  milk,  and  sometimes  more  than  she  gave  at  the 
itime  of  performing  the  operation. 

French  veterinarians  have,  for  many  years,  had  their 
.attention  directed  to  this  subject ;  and  each  year  their 
experience,  as  well  as  that  of  agriculturists,  leads  them 
to  speak  more  and  more  favorably  of  the  practice. — 
French  work. 


'Washing  Trunks  of  TreeE  and  the  Massachnsetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Horticulturist,  in  the 
August  number,  confirms  the  views  we  expressed  in  our 
leading  editorial  of  July,  respecting  the  very  absurd  re- 
port and  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  as  to  the  advantages  of  scraping  and  washing 
ithe  trunks  of  trees.     From  a  kind  of  blind  faith  in  the 


sayings  and  doings  of  a  society,  heretofore  so  distin- 
guished as  that  of  Massachusetts,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  the  said  report  has  been  swallowed  vhole  by  all 
our  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  exchanges,  ac- 
companied in  many  of  them  with  highly  approbatory 
comments.  If  we  recollect  light  the  Michigan  Farmer  was 
one  of  them.  The  Horticulturist  speaks  of  the  resolu- 
tions being  credited  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  but  saj-s  "we  cannot  believe  that  it;  or  any  so- 
ciety composed  of  intelligent  horticultiu'ists,  would  send 
out  under  its  sanction  such  nonsense."  This  is  a  charit- 
able supposition,  and  we  hope  may  prove  true.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  us  before.  Probably  like  the  celebrated 
moon  story,  the  report  1vas  concocted  by  some  wag  in  the 
land  of  Yankee  notions  to  fill  up  a  vacant  space  in  the 
paper,  ahd  stifle  the  ctill  for  "more  copy."  Such  jokes 
are  plaj'ed  off  at  the  expense  of  our  esteemed  friends 
oftener  than  they  should  be.  We  oUrselves  have  doubt- 
ed whether  the  wooden  nutmegs  were  really  made  near 
Boston,  as  has  been  positively  affirmed. 

Query^-Have  the  Boston  Fear  and  Ilovey  Cherry  fruit- 
ed this  season? 


A  Good  Opportunity. 

The  approaching  State  and  County  Fairs  present  a 
fine  opportunity  to  young  men  desirous  to  earn  fifty  or  a 
hundred  dollars  by  two  or  three  days  active  exertion,  in 
canvassing  for  the  Farm  Journal.  There  are  many  of 
these  fairs  at  which  five  hundred  subscribers  to  the 
Journal  might  be  obtained,  were  one  or  two  energetic 
young  men  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  get  their  friends  to  as- 
sist them.     Commissions  33  per  cent. 

We  have  made  ample  arrangements  so  that  no  delay 
need  be  anticipated. 


Webb's  South  Down  Sheep. 

By  recent  arrivals  from  England,  we  are  advised  of  a 
public  letting  of  South  Downs  at  Babraham,  the  seat  of 
Jonas  Webb,  the  average  of  which  was  higher  than  ever 
before  known.  UnusUal  interest  was  excited,  and  a 
larger  concourse  of  people  were  present,  from  its  being 
understood  that  Mr.  Webb  would  not  this  season  be  an 
exhibitor  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Seventy-five  sheep  were  let  at  the  hammer  for 
1,801  guineas,  making  an  average  of  .£25  4s.  3d.  The 
highest  priced,  a  yearling,  one  of  the  six  picked  of  the 
whole  flock,  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Lugar,  of  Hen- 
grave,  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  for  102  guineas.  One  was  let 
at  80  guineas,  one  at  71,  one  at  51,  7  at  50,  6  at  40  and 
upwards,  6  at  30  and  upwards,  21  between  20  and  30, 
and  the  balance  ranging  from  6  to  20.  The  comparison 
with  former  years  is  as  follows : 

Years.  Number  let.  Average  price. 

1851  62  £22  2s.  6d. 

1852  69  22  3      1 

1853  71  22  6     3 

1854  75  25  4     3 
The  highest  price  at  which  a  single  sheep  was  ever 
known   to  let  was  last  season,  when    130  guineas  were 
paid  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Thorne,  of  New  York. 

The  times  are  encouraging  to  breeders  of  good  stock 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  continued  high  rates  of  the  South 
Downs  for  the  last  four  years  shows  that  with  them,  no 
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less  than  with  other  kinds  of  stock,  prices  are  not  merely 
speculative,  but  represent  and  indicate  a  real  value  and 
superior  qualities.  Every  year  predictions  have  been 
made  that  stock  must  come  down,  but  they,  have  contin- 
ued to  go  up,  and  the  present  j^ear  shows  a  larger 
amount  of  money  invested  in  improved  and  imported 
cattle  and  sheep  than  any  one  previous  season. 


Chinese  Wistaria. 
The  Chinese  Wistaria,  if  trained  to  a  pole  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  and  kept  well  cut  back  for  some  years,  will  in 
process  of  time  have  all  the  beauty  and  appearance  of  a 
weeping  tree,  and,  what  is  even  more  valuable,  bloom  in 
succession  all  summer.  So  says  the  Michigan  Farmer. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  proved  this  last  to  be  correct  ? 


A  Word  to  Correspondents. 
Many  of  our  correspondents  seem  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  all  the  type 
set  and  pages  imposed,  ready  to  send  to  the  foundry  for 
stereotyping,  by  the  20th  day  of  the  month  preceeding 
the  intended  issue.  Communications  sent  to  us  after 
that  time  must  of  necessity  lay  over  until  the  succeeding 
number,  which  not  unfrequently  throws  them  so  much 
out  of  season  that  their  usefulness  is  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed. Will  our  correspondents,  therefore,  do  us  the 
favor  to  send  in  their  communications  early  each 
month  ? 


Veterinary  Homoeopathy. 

We  have  lately  had  placed  in  our  hands  a  small  vol- 
ume, published  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  above  title, 
containing  homoeopathic  remedies,  with  the  diseases  and 
symptoms  for  all  kinds  of  farm  stock,  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  hogs,  &c.  We  never  had  much  confidence  in  ho- 
moeopathy for  the  human  subject,  and  still  less  when 
applied  to  animals,  but  are  nevertheless  open  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  any  facts  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  this 
progressive  age  it  will  hardly  do  to  condemn  any  thing 
on  first  impressions,  however  ridiculous  and  absurd  it 
may  appear.  The  remedies  for  all  the  known  diseases 
of  animals  noted  in  the  book,  and  which  are  very  mi- 
nutely described,  have  been  it  is  said  applied  most  suc- 
cessfully in  a  large  number  of  cases.  We  are  told  by 
some  of  our  friends  of  cases  they  have  seen  cured,  or 
relieved,  by  this  system  in  almost  an  incredibly  short 
time.  One  of  the  ti-avelling  menageries,  owning  some 
very  valuable  and  well  trained  horses,  it  is  said  has  a 
homoeopathic  physician  employed  to  accompany  it  on  a 
regular  salary.  As  the  work  is  but  of  trifling  cost,  and 
the  remedies  also  very  cheap,  it  may  be  an  advantage 
for  those  owning  valuable  stock  to  obtain  a  copy,  and 
give  the  system  a  trial.  We  always  thouglit  homoeopa- 
thy had  one  merit  at  least,  of  doing  no  harm  if  it  did  no 
good,  unless  harm  should  result  indirectly  fi-om  delay. 
\  correspondent  of  the  Wool  Grower,  who  appears  to 
have  had  some  experience  in  it,  writes  as  follows.  What 
he  calls  the  "■rationaV  treatment  is  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  the  homoeopathic.  This  is  yet  the  disputed 
point: 

"The  rational  treatment  of  Domestic  Animals  is  gain- 
ing ground  daily,  and  fast  superseding  the  old  and  bar- 
barous system.     I  have  tried  it  to  some  extent,  and  find 


it  acts  more  promptly  on  animals  than  on  persons,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  food  is  not  so  artificial,  and 
besides  they  have  no  imagination  to  draw  upon.  I  have 
treated  successfully  various  cases  of  acute  colic  in  horses, 
"hollow  horn"  in  cows,  catarrh  or  influenza  in  hoi'ses, 
even  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  glanders  ;  also  the  va- 
rious stages  of  distemper,  and  other  ailments  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  All  roweling,  bleeding,  drenching,  and 
kindred  heroic  remedies  can  be  dispensed  with. 

"Though  not  a  "graduate"  nor  a  "practitioner,"  I 
have  no  small  medical  knowledge — and  great  desire  to 
lessen  the  suffering  of  both  man  and  beast ;  hence  I 
trouble  you  in  this  way,  and  would  bespeak  for  this 
beautiful  system  your  candid  consideration.  1  have  re- 
ceived a  medical  education  at  tlie  Homoeo.  Med.  College 
in  Philadelphia,  but  attended  more  as  an  amateur  than 
with  a  view  of  going  into,  and  becoming  a  general  prac- 
titioner,— for  the  reason  that  I  had  too  much  other  busi- 
ness on  my  hands,  and  was  too  old  a  man  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  a  country  practice.  1  feel  well  satisfied  that 
the  general  introduction  of  this  system  among  farmers, 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  much  valuable 
stock,  and  eradicate  many  hereditary  taints  to  which 
they  are  heir." 


Cooked  Food  for  Stock. 

The  following  from  one  of  our  foreign  exchanges  con- 
firms the  advice  we  have  long  been  urging  in  the  Farm 
Journal,  of  the  gi-eat  advantages  of  cooked  over  uncook- 
ed food.  This  is  one  of  the  improvements  in  farm  man- 
agement, which  is  sure  to  make  its  way,  and  where  the- 
ory and  practice  go  hand  in  hand.  We  contend  that 
there  is  the  same  reason  to  cook  food  for  stock  as  for 
people,  viz  :  to  develope  the  nutritious  matter  and  to  make 
it  easier  digested.  That  animals  will  thrive  and  grow  fat 
on  uncooked  food  only  shows  that  their  power  of  consti- 
tution and  digestion  is  stronger  than  in  men,  and  not 
that  they  would  not  thrive  faster  and  get  fat  sooner  on 
food  which  has  its  whole  nutritive  matter  brought  out  by 
steaming  or  boiling.  We  have  never  yet  seen  a  complete 
ai'rangement  for  steaming  food  for  stock  attached  as  it 
ought  to  be  to  the  bai-n,  convenient  to  stalls  and  feeding 
troughs,  but  we  think  something  of  the  kind  is  greatly 
wanted,  and  we  should  be  pleased  if  any  of  our  readers, 
who  know  of  any  plan  for  a  boiler  to  accomplish  this, 
and  also  avoid  all  danger  from  fire,  would  send  a  de- 
scription for  the  Farm  Journal.  The  steam  distributing 
pipes  should  be  arranged  convenient  to  the  place  of  de- 
posit for  hay,  corn  fodder  and  other  bulky  articles,  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  time  and  labor  in  much  carrying.  The 
boiler  should  also  be  readily  supplied  with  water,  and 
be  so  constructed  as  to  economise  fuel  and  heat  up  quick- 
ly. These  are  desiderations  more  readily  obtained  in  a 
plan  for  new  buildings  than  adapted  to  some  of  our 
present  old  fashioned  barns,  where  they  cannot  conve- 
niently be  arranged.  Mott's  patent  portable  boiler  is 
the  best  we  know  of.  Having  a  double  casing  to  prevent 
any  loss  of  heat  or  waste  of  fuel,  it  will  kindle  up  very 
quickly  with  a  few  light  pieces  of  wood,  and  when  placed 
near  the  pig  pen  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  aid  in 
fattening  hogs.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  there  is  a  very 
large  quantity  of  refuse  vegetables,  which  generally  go 
entirely  to  loss,  such  as  small  potatoes,  beet^,  cabbages, 
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soft  corn,  pumpkins,  &c.,  not  worth  storing  away  nor 
saleable,  but  by  boiling  or  steaming  would  supply  the 
place  of  a  large  amount  of  sound  corn,  and  be  equally 
valuable  in  the  fattening  process. 

We  have  known  corn  fed  to  hogs  in  such  quantities  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  much  of  it  passing  through  them  in 
an  undigested  state,  that  we  are  satisfied  money  would 
have  been  made  by  the  farmer  if  he  had  bought  hi?  pork 
instead  of  feeding  it. 

Mott's  boilers  arc  of  sizes  from  15  to  120  gallons. 
The  boiling  and  steaming  of  food  for  stock,  in  connec- 
tion with  cutters  for  cutting  hay,  straw  and  corn  fodder, 
we  have  entire  confidence  will  make  their  way  into  gen- 
eral use  among  farmers.  We  have  never  known  them 
fairly  tried  with  any  but  good  results.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

"Four  heifers  were  selected,  as  equal  in  all  respects  as 
possible,  and  six  pigs  were  also  selected,  from  the  same 
family  ;  each  lot  was  divided  by  the  selection,  alternate- 
ly, of  an  animal.  All  were  weighed,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  week  during  the  experiment  each  animal  was 
weighed. 

"In  the  first  week  of  the  experiment  the  fermented 
food  consumed  was  much  less  than  the  other,  and  the 
increase  of  the  pigs  in  live  weight  is  considerable  more  ; 
and  the  heifers  also  seemed  to  have  made  rapid  advances. 
The  second  week,  however,  changed  the  scene  entirely. 
Those  on  cooked  food  were  making  steady  progress, 
"while  those  on  fermented  food  had  produced  scarcely  an 
increase  from  the  preceeding  week.  It  was  then  ob- 
served that  the  bowels  of  the  lot  using  fermented  food 
had  been  confined,  and  had  become  free  in  the  second. 
The  apparent  success  in  the  first  week  was  the  result  of 
indigestion  and  accumulation  of  undigested  matter  in  the 
intestines. 

"The  experiment  continued  for  twelve  weeks — those 
on  cooked  food  thriving  and  increasing,  the  others  not. 
On  slaughtering  them,  it  was  found  that  the  intestines 
of  the  three  fed  on  fermented  food  were  full  of  worms — 
thus  accounting  for  their  not  advancing.  There  was  a 
difference  in  the  return  of  the  lots  of  pigs  in  favor  of 
those  fed  on  cooked  food  of  £1  7s.  3d.  This  experiment 
suggests  the  importance  of  great  care  and  caution  in 
feeding,  before  a  decided  opinion  is  adopted  in  so  nice 
and  delicate  a  subject  as  the  nutrition  of  animals,  the 
health  and  constitution  of  which  is  so  various." 


Adulteration  of  Manures. 

Judging  from  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish Gardeners'  Chronicle,  as  well  as  other  advices,  it 
appears  the  English  farmers  are  having  their  own  trou- 
bles with  the  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  superphos- 
phates and  other  fertilizers.  All  the  honesty  at  least 
does  not  appear  to  be  centered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  The  editor  of  the  Chronicle  says,  "there  was  a 
time  when  cheating  a  Scotchman  was  about  as  difficult 
as  cheating  a  Greek,"  but  that  they  have  sadly  degene- 
rated in  this  particular.  In  the  transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society,  a  Mr.  G.  William  Hay,  a  distinguished 
agriculturist,  gives  a  kind  of  autobiography  of  how  he 
was  victimized,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we 
copy.     A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

It  appears  that  being  desirous  of  trying  experiments 


with  various  manures  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  he 
put  himself  in  communication  with  a  dealer  in  agricul- 
tural manures.  Among  the  substances  he  wished  to  em- 
ploy were  superphosphate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  phos- 
phate of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  When  the  parcels 
came  to  be  chemically  examined,  the  nitrate  of  soda  was 
found  to  contain  only  56  pounds  of  that  substance  in 
every  100  pounds  ;  the  phosphate  of  soda  just  6  pounds 
in  the  100  pounds  ;  the  sulphate  of  potash  GO  pounds  ; 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  not  quite  9J  pounds  ;  the  ni- 
trate of  potash  about  11}  pounds;  the  phosphate  of 
magnesia  2|  pounds,  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  54 
pounds  only.  The  superphosphate  of  lime  (so  called) 
only  contained  4  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  other  96  pounds  consisted  of  water,  gypsum,  silice- 
ous matter,  some  kind  of  free  acid,  and  insoluble  phos- 
phate of  lime,  a  perfectly  useless  substance.  On  com- 
plaint being  made,  the  only  satisftaction  he  got  was  that 
they  could  not  think  of  taking  the  rubbish  back,  as  it 
was  the  usual  qxiantity  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Mr.  Hay  also  informs  the  public  that  in  Scotland  ani- 
mal charcoal  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  London 
night  soil  consists  of  the  scrapings  of  the  streets,  with  a 
little  limestone  and  soil,  and  that  gypsum  contains  40 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

<•* 

Management  of  Manure  Heaps. 

One  of  our  foreign  exchanges,  has  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Robert  Austin,  Manchester,  who  says  that  up- 
wards of  a  ton  of  horse  dung  is  produced  in  his  stables 
daily,  and  the  usual  offensive  odor  and  evaporation  from 
it  entirely  prevented  by  sprinkling  over  the  dung  heap, 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  water  can,  a  solution  of  a  pound 
of  common  green  copperas  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

"The  value  of  tliis  chemical  agent  in  fixing  ammonia 
and  strengthening  manure,  has  long  been  known,  but 
Mr.  Austin's  practical  application  may  be  considered  sim- 
ple, effective  and  easily  adopted  in  similar  cases." 


Tax  on  Breeding  Stock— Book  Farming— Crops  in  Mer- 
cer County. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Gilleland,  of  Centre  County, 
holds  out  the  idea,  that  the  levying  of  a  suitable  tax  on 
all  male  stock  that  are  kept  to  breed  from,  would  be  the 
means  of  removing  our  scrubby  animals,  and  bringing  in 
their  places,  good  seed  stock  of  superior  breeds.  But  it 
appears  to  me  if  Ave  had  a  law  to  put  a  fine  on  all  male 
seed  stock  found  running  at  large,  off  the  owners  premi- 
ses,— say  two  dollars  for  ahull,  and  one  dollar  for  a  boar, 
or  ram, — farmers  then  would  try  to  keep  such  stock 
within  their  own  inclosures. 

It  would  prevent  them  running  the  highways,  and 
breaking  in  the  enclosures  of  farmers  that  are  raising 
good  stock.  Now  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  you  to 
take  a  cow,  or  a  sow,  any  distance  to  where  good  male 
seed  stock  is  kept,  without  meeting  with,  and  beating 
away  mean  scrubby  animals  at  every  nook  and  corner. 
But  in  regard  to  levying  a  tax  on  all  male  seed  stock, 
it  might  not  be  the  means  of  improving  stock,  as  fast  as 
might  be   supposed,  for  this  reason,  we  find  too  many 
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farmers  in  our  State,  that  feel  opposed  to  buying  and 
raising  the  improved  breeds.  They  tell  you  it  is  the  feed 
and  not  the  breed.  Well  if  it  would  come  to  taxing  them, 
they  would  rather  pay  a  tax  on  one  of  their  own  scrubby 
bulls,  than  buy  a  Durham  calf,  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  improving  sheep 
and  swine. 

The  fact  is,  our  farmers  feel  so  little  interest,  and  pay 
so  little  attention  to  improving  their  breeds,  that  it  would 
be  of  very  little  consequence  to  place  good  stock  in  their 
hands;  for  we  often  find  men  that  will  introduce  good 
breeds  in  their  neighborhood,  and  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards, you  can  find  little  improvement  in  the  stock,  owing 
to  bad  management,  and  so  little  attention  paid  to  their 
breeding  animals.  AVithout  care,  stock  has  so  m.any  more 
chances  to  degenerate  by  crossing  and  not  breeding  from 
pure  bred  animals,  than  the  chance  to  improve.  How  often 
do  we  find  it  the  case,  that  a  farmer  who  keeps  no  bull, 
rather  than  pay  a  small  trifle  to  a  neighbor  that  keeps 
up  one,  would  turn  his  cow  out  and  let  her  take  her 
chance  in  the  road.  We  want  something  that  will  do 
away  with  our  old  prejudices,  habits  and  customs,  that 
have  followed  us  down  from  past  generations. 

There  is  too  much  opposition  to  what  is  called  book 
farming.  But  let  a  County  that  takes  few  or  no  Agri- 
cultural papers,  has  no  Agricultural  Society,  compare 
with  one  that  has  a  large  circulation  of  Agricultural  pa- 
pers, a  well  conducted  Agricultural  Society,  and  you  will 
find  a  considerable  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter.  What 
wc  need,  brother  farmers,  is  for  us  to  encoiu-age  the  tak- 
ing and  reading  of  Agricultural  papers,  and  forming 
Agi'icultural  Societies.  These  will  get  up  an  interest  and 
a  competition,  it  will  be  the  means  of  getting  and  improv- 
ing stock  more  than  all  the  laws  that  could  be  made.  It 
will  give  us  the  history  of,  and  information  where  good 
stock  can  be  had.  These  will  make  us  better  judges  of, 
and  teach  us  how  to  take  care  of  good  stock  if  we  had 
them.  The  farmers  have  a  far  greater  opportunity  of  get- 
ting Agricultural  papers  "now  than  formerly,  and  only 
look  at  the  Agricultural  Societies,  forming  in  most  all 
the  Counties,  and  also  improvements  of  every  kind  ad- 
vancing. 

A  word  on  our  crops.  The  wheat  is  considered  rather 
a  small  j'ield,  owing  to  severe  freezing  last  winter,  and 
then  the  nulk  wevil  or  worm  coming  in  the  grain  while 
filling.  The  prospects  of  spring  crops,  looked  very  pro- 
mising until  the  drought  set  in.  We  have  had  no  rain  for 
several  weeks  past,  but  remarkably  warm  weather,  so 
that  our  corn  crop  appears  almost  a  failure.  No  pot-itoes, 
oats  very  light,  meadows  and  pasture  completely  with- 
ered up;  Apples  tolerably  fair  crop  ;  Peaches  not  plentj-. 
JAMES  A.  NELSON. 

Mercek  Cousty,  Aug.  Sth,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Ashes,  a  remedy  to  prevent  Eavages  of  the  Striped  Bug. 
Mr.  Editor: — I  notice  the  recommendations  of  coal 
ashes  to  drive  away  tlic  Striped  Bug,  from  mellon  and 
other  vines.  I  have  applied  it  with  success,  a  handful 
of  unlcachcd  wood  ashes  to  each  hill  of  cucumber,  mel- 
lon, and  other  vines.  The  bug  left  immediately  and  did 
not  return.  I  think  the  application  should  be  made  be- 
fore the  Bug  makes  its  appearance,  asa  few  hours  ore  suf- 


ficient for  them  to  destroy  or  greatly  injure  all  your 
vines;  also  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice  as  a  safe- 
guard against  their  re-appearance.  It  is  a  simple  remedy 
if  always  effectual,  I  have  tried  other  applications  with- 
out success.  JOHN  HUNTER. 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  August  11th,  1854. 


Importation  of  Eggs. 
The  English  Agi-icultural  Gazette,  speaks  of  the  suc- 
cess of  an  exportation  of  eggs,  of  some  of  the  choice 
breeds  of  fowls,  to  this  country  for  hatching,  which  seems 
to  prove  tliey  will  bear  extensive  carriage  pretty  well. 
Unfortunately  the  mode  of  packing  is  not  given.  If  eggs 
can  thus  be  transported  to  distantpointsof  our  own  coun- 
try, it  will  enable  farmers  to  posses  themselves  of  choice 
breeds,  much  cheaper  than  by  buying  chickens  at  the 
heretofore  extravagant  prices.  The  article  says  that  by 
one  of  the  New  York  steamers  which  left  Liverpool,  at 
the  end  of  April,  a  box  was  sent  containing  61  eggs  of 
different  selected  breeds.  They  were  12  or  13  days  in 
i-eaching  New  York,  and  on  being  landed  were  sent  on  80 
miles  further  by  steamboat,  and  placed  under  hens  on 
the  following  day.  Of  the  number  sent,  four  were  broken 
on  the  joui-ney,  and  of  the  remainder  one  half  were 
hatched  and  alive  on  the  27th  of  June.  All  but  one  dozen 
had  been  bi'ought  to  Liverpool  by  railway. 


Magnolias. 
J.  A.  Kenrick  in  a  recent  letter  to  Hovey's  Horticultural 
Magazine,  says  he  has  a  plant,  (under  date  of  May  15, 
now  going  out  of  flower)  of  Magnolia  Sonlangiana, 
which  has  produced  this  season  1500  to  2000  flowers, 
and  a  plant  of  Magnolia  Conspicua  which  has  produced 
at  least  3000flowers. 


Warings  Elements  of  Agricxilture. 

This  is  a  small  work  just  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Appleton  &  Co.  of  New  York,  intended  to  familiarize 
the  young  American  Farmer  with  the  ground  work  of 
agricultural  science,  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
schools;  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  each  page, 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  for  the  conveniences  of  both 
teacher  and  scholar.  It  is  an  elementary  work,  writ- 
ten by  a  pupil  of  Professor  Mapes,  and  dedicated  to 
him. 

The  author  being  a  young  man,  and  so  recently  him- 
self a  student,  has  been  able  to  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties of  beginners,  and  has  relieved  his  subject  of  all  un- 
necessary technicalities,  by  treating  it  in  a  simple  famil- 
iar style  adapted  to  even  the  most  ordinary  capacity. 

It  is  just  such  a  work  as  we  should  wish  to  see  in  ev- 
ery school  house  and  family  in  the  land.  It  is  divided 
into  convenient  sections,  commencing  1st.  with  the  plant, 
2nd.  the  soil,  3d.  manures,  4th.  mechanical  cultivation, 
5th.  analysis,  the  true  Practical  Farmer,  and  Explana- 
tion of  Terms. 


People's  Jourkai,. — Mr.  Beach  keeps  up  the  beauti- 
ful appearance  of  his  People's  Journal  as  it  advances  in 
age.  The  fourth  number  of  volume  second  now  before 
us  contains  no  less  than  fifty-two  engravings  on  various 
subjects. 
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Good  Butter, 
In  what  consists  the  art  of  making  good  butter  ?  More 
than  half  the  people  who  go  to  market  have  good  reason  for 
considering  this  one  of  "the  great  questions  of  the  day." 
It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  health  of  the  communitj-  is  con- 
cerned, and  as  there  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  first 
rate  article,  and  very  great  variety  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
ture, we  have  a  few  hints  to  throw  out,  particularly  as  in 
some  of  our  exchanges  we  see  practices  recommended  which, 
in  this  celebrated  dairy  district,  have  long  been  discarded. 
We,  believe  it  is  admitted  everywhere  that  Philadelphia  but- 
ter is  the  best  in  the  United  States.  As  a  general  thing,  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  nearly  her  whole  supply  of  fresh  pound 
butter  comes  from  Chester  and  adjoining  counties,  so  that  the 
mode  of  manufacture  hero  is  of  some  interest.  AVhat  we  have 
to  say  about  it  is  entirely  practical,  the  scientijic  rationale 
(there  is  a  scientific  reason  for  every  good  operation  on  the 
farai)  wo  will  leave  until  another  time,or  for  other  pens. 

First.  Secure  good  cows.  We  do  not  speak  now  in  refer- 
ence to  quantity  of  yield,  but  quality.  Wo  have  owned  in 
our  own  dairy  cows  whose  cream  was  oUy,  had  no  hardness 
or  consistency,  and  if  churned  alone  would  never  make  good 
hard  butter.  Such  a  cow  should  be  separated  at  once  from 
the  dairy  and  sold.  Her  cream,  if  mixed  and  churned  with 
the  rest,  will  spoil  a  whole  churning,  and  prevent  that  most 
essential  point  that  is  called  "coming  hard."  Some  cows 
will  also  make  w/jiVer  butter  than  others  on  the  same  pas- 
tures. Every  dairyman  should  possess  a  lactometer,  and 
make  particular  and  frequent  examination  as  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  cream  from  each  cow,  whether  it  is  thick 
and  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  or  thin,  ropy  and  whitish  in  ap- 
pearance. Let  not  the  mistake  either  be  made  of  supposing 
every  cow  which  gives  a  large  quantity  of  milk  is  a  good 
butter  cow.  We  have  had  cows  which  gave  not  much  over 
half  the  quantity  of  others  to  make  more  butter.  Some 
cows  are  adapted  for  a  milk  and  others  for  a  butter  dairy. 
Every  cow  in  the  dairy  should  be  named,  regularly  regis- 
tered in  a  book  for  the  purpose,  and  exact  experiments  and 
trial  made  with  her  separately,  how  much  butter  she  will 
yield  per  week,  its  firmness,  color,  quality,  and  also  the 
length  of  timo  she  will  go  dry.  We  are  satisfied  farmers  are 
often  losers  by  retaining  unprofitable  cows,  which,  by  com- 
parison with  others  in  a  book  of  this  description,  would  be 
shown  at  once. 

Second.  The  quality  of  the  pastures.  A  cow  must  have 
abundance  of  the  right  kind  of  pastures,  also  pure,  clear 
water,  not  stagnant,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  salt  to  go  to 
at  her  own  convenience  and  pleasure.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  quickly  and  seriously  the  quality  is  afi'ected  by  what 
the  cow  eats.  There  should  be  no  garlic  or  other  noxious 
weeds,  and  no  range  allowed  in  the  woods  to  cull  briars  and 
bushes.  The  grasses  most  valued  here  by  dairymen  are  our 
green  grass  (poa  pratensis)  and  white  clover.  These  are 
natural  to  this  region  of  country,  come  up  spontaneously  in 
groat  abundance,  and  when  mixed,  as  is  the  case  on  nearly 
all  our  farms,  with  timothy  and  some  red  clover,  form  just 
that  variety  the  cow  is  most  fond  of,  and  which  helps  to  im- 
part to  our  btter  its  peculiar  flavor  and  high  reputation. 
I'ye  grass,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  is  much  esteemed,  but 
its  use  is  not  yet  extensive. 

Third.  Skimming  the  cream.  The  length  of  timo  cream 
should  stand  before  being  skimmed  depends  of  course  on  the 
temperature  of  the  spring  house,  which  varies  very  much  on 
d'fTeront  farms.  The  dairy  maid  regulates  her  skimming  by 
her  own  observation  and  experience,  without  having  any 
fixed  time.  She  tries  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  time  when  all 
the  croajn  has  risen  from  the  pan,  and  when  to  let  it  remain 
longer  it  might   become   mouldy  or  "fousty."     In  a  cold 


spring  house  this  latter  will  take  place  sometimes  before  all 
the  cream  has  come  to  the  surface,  and  in  such  cases  it  la 
not  uncommon  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  sour  milk  in  each 
pan,  when  it  is  first  set  away,  to  induce  a  more  rapid  acidity, 
without  which  all  the  cream  will  not  bo  obtained.  It  is  a 
nice  point  to  determine  exactly  the  right  time  for  skimming, 
no  rule  can  be  given  for  all  situations,  but  without  good 
cream  there  can  be  no  good  butter.  It  is  very  common  to 
let  a  pan  of  milk  stand  for  three  milkings  during  the  sum- 
mer season  before  it  is  disturbed,  but  this  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  a  general  rule,  circumstances  making  it  more  or 
less.  The  cream  when  skimmed  each  day  is  put  into  deep 
tin  cream  pots  (about  eighteen  inches  deep),  which  are 
placed  in  water  up  to  the  rim  in  a  hole  in  the  spring  housd 
excavated  for  the  purpose.  This  is  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature and  prevent  fermentation.  It  is  also  stirred  round 
every  morning,  or  twice  a  day,  thoroughly  and  carefullj'. 

Fourth.  Churning.  During  the  summer  season,  in  all  the 
best  dairies,  churning  is  done  twice  a  week.  Large  revol- 
ving horse  power  or  water  power  churns  are  used.  The  pe- 
riod for  the  churning  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the 
cream,  weather  and  other  causes.  More  accuracy  might  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  thermometers,  which  are  not  so  com- 
mon on  dairy  farms  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is,  however,  all 
important  that  the  butter  should  "come  hard."  Without 
this  no  manipulation  afterwards,  however  skillful,  can  make 
a  first  rate  saleable  article.  AVhen  the  indications  are  that 
the  butter  is  about  coming,  or  beginning  to  break  as  tho 
phrase  is,  a  lump  of  ice  is  thrown  in,  or  some  very  cold 
water,  and  a  few  additional  revolutions  of  the  churn  made, 
which  gathers  it  together  into  a  hard  mass,  so  as  to  be  taken 
out  in  lumps,  which  are  placed  on  the  butter  table  ;  tho 
quantity  of  fine  salt  which  the  experience  of  the  dairyman 
has  proved  to  be  right  applied,  and  the  buttermilk  worked 
out  with  the  lever  and  paddle.  It  is  then  set  away  to  cool, 
generally  in  a  tin  vessel,  which  is  plunged  in  the  water. 

Fifth.  Working  and  Printing.  Some  three  to  five  hours 
after  the  first  working,  it  is  again  placed  on  the  table  for  the 
second  and  final  working.  The  lever  and  paddle  is  again 
used,  it  is  thoroughly  turned  over,  some  eight  to  ten  pounds 
at  a  time,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  fine  sponge,  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  or  fine  cloth  alone,  all  the  remaining  buttermilk  and 
water  is  dried  out.  After  this  it  is  weighed,  printed  in  pound 
and  half  pounds,  and  placed  on  the  brick  floor  of  the  spring 
house.  Washing  the  butter,  so  highly  recommended  in  some 
places,  is  generally  dispensed  with  here  and  considered  in- 
jurious not  only  to  tho  flavor  of  the  butter,  but  to  its  long 
keeping.  The  whole  process  from  first  to  last,  except  the  ta- 
king out  of  the  churn,  is  accomplished  without  using  the  bare 
hand,  except  it  may  be  slightly  in  weighing. 

White  muslin  rags  are  wrapped  around  the  prints,  and  they 
are  placed  on  shelves  in  butter  tubs,  for  carrying  to  market. 
In  the  centre  of  these  shelves  is  placed  a  tin  tube,  for  hold- 
ing ice,  to  keep  the  butter  hard;  others  break  ice  in  lumps 
and  distribute  it  through  the  tub.  A  woolen  covering  is 
wrapped  around  tho  tub  to  keep  out  the  heat,  and  it  arrives 
in  market  in  as  good  condition  as  when  it  left  the  spring 
house.  Some  farmers  who  have  established  their  reputation 
for  butter,  never  sell  either  summer  or  winter  under  3Ti  cts. 
per  pound,  and  often  in  the  winter  get  50  cts. 


First  Milk  of  Cows. 

On  the  question  whether  the  first  milk  of  cows  is  poison- 
ous to  swine.  Dr.  Gibbs,  of  Perry,  Ohio,  writes  to  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman,  that  its  injurious  effects  are  owing  to  it.-J 
containing,  in  common  with  that  of  many  other  animals, 
Colostrum,  "the  properties  of  which  are  not  fully  known,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  cathartic  provided  by  nature  and  ■well 
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adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  oflFspring,  removing  the  viscid 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal."     The  first  milk  should  not 
be  given  in  large  quantities  to  any  animal,  as  it  will  induce  j 
diarrhoea,  colic,  <fcc.,  and  perhaps  cause  death. —  Wool  Grow- 
er. 


The  State  Fair. 

The  grounds  for  the  State  Fair  are  being  rapidly  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  articles  intended  for  exhibition.  The 
enclosure  is  already  completed,  and  the  energetic  secretary 
of  the  State  Society,  R.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  is  pushing  forward 
every  department  of  the  arrangements  with  a  success  which 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  every  feature  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  articles,  or  the  safety  and  comfort  of  animals, 
will  be  eoinpleted  before  the  arrival  of  the  time  appointed 
for  the  display.  Persons  desiring  to  exhibit  choice  stock, 
or  articles  of  any  and  every  description,  need  be  under  no 
apprehensions  for  a  want  of  every  proper  and  desirable  ac- 
commodation. 

The  location  of  the  fair  grounds,  as  we  have  heretofore 
remarked,  seems  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Lying  immediately  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  above 
Market  street  bridge,  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  state,  and  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  ancient  city,  from  whence  radiate  the  great  arteries  of 
trade  and  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  possesses 
everj-  advantage  to  be  derived  from  cheap,  easy  and  quick 
access,  while  the  abundant  hotel  accommodations  of  the  city 
will  preclude  all  fear  of  a  dearth  of  "bed  and  board."  The 
grounds,  too,  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  display,  con- 
taining a  noble  grove  of  shade  trees,  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  a  surface  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  only  thing  wanting  to  make  the  approaching  fair  not 
only  surp:iss  all  its  predecessors,  but  equal  anyone  ever  held 
in  this  country,  is  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  far- 
mers of  Pennsylvania  that  it  shnll  he  so. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Allo- 
ghanies,  of  equal  extent,  that  can  be  compared  in  agricultu- 
ral wealth  to  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  lying  southeast 
of  the  Blue  mountains.  AVithin  this  district  will  be  found 
the  great  Kittatinny  vallej',  from  five  to  twenty  miles  in 
■width,  which,  under  various  local  names,  extends  from  the 
Maryland  line  to  the  Delaware  river,  through  Franklin, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Berks,  Lehigh  and  North- 
ampton counties ;  here  too  are  the  far  famed  Pequea,  Cones- 
toga  and  Chester  vallies,  with  their  extensions  under  other 
names,  while  a  great  portion  of  the  remainder  is  of  almost 
equal  productiveuess.  Nearly  every  portion  of  the  district 
(in  itself  sufficient  to  furnish  the  material  of  a  great  State 
Fair,)  is  of  easy  access  by  canal  or  railroad  to  the  exhibition 
grounds,  and  we  shall  bo  disappointed  if  its  occupants  do 
not  show  by  the  excellency,  quantity  and  variety  of  their 
display,  its  title  to  the  reputation  it  has  obtained.  Persons 
will  bo  in  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  LTnitcd  States, 
and  we  trust  tliat  these  counties,  so  rich  in  all  the  elements 
of  a  great  exhibition,  will  not  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
a  determined  effort  to  sustain  the  agricultural  reputation  of 
the  State. 

While  we  thus  expect  much  from  the  southeast,  we  turn 
with  pride  to  other  portions  of  the  State.  Union,  Northum- 
berland, Montour,  Columbia,  Lycoming  and  Luzerne  coun- 
ties, lying  contiguous  to  the  North  and  West  Branch  canals; 
and  Perry,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Centre,  Blair,  Cambria,  Indiana, 
Westmoreland,  Armstrong,  Butler  and  Allegheny,  on  or 
near  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the  main  lino  ;  Fayette 
and  Washington  on  the  Mouongahela,  and  Beaver  on  the 
Ohio,  are  one  and  all  within  easy  access  by  canal  or  railroad 
to  the  Fair.     Some  of  these  counties  contain  largo    tracts  of 


unsurpassed  fertility,  while  all  excel  in  one  or  more  particu- 
lars. The  high  spirited  farmers  of  these  counties,  we  trust, 
will  not  lose  sight  of  their  advantages,  while  we  know  some 
of  them  fear  no  competition  from  any  quarter.  From  coun- 
ties more  remote  from  public  thoroughfares  leading  to  Phila- 
delphia we  cannot  expect  so  much,  but  we  shall  be  disap- 
pointed if  Susquehanna,  Bradford,  Mercer,  Erie  and  others, 
do  not  make  themselves  felt. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  farmers,  while  certain  of 
the  superior  excellence  of  their  productions,  to  think  that 
somebody  a  great  way  off  has  better,  and  when  they  go  to 
the  fair,  and  see  the  best  there,  to  think  and  remark,  "I  had 
better  than  that  at  home.  I  wish  I  had  brought  it."  Avoid 
this,  we  pray,  by  bringing  a  sample  of  every  thing  which  is 
superior. 

The  implement  department  wo  are  confident  will  be  com' 
plote.  Manufacturers  are  too  wide  awake,  to  fail  to  show  on 
such  occasions  whatever  will  bear  the  test  of  examination 
and  comparison.  Every  agricultural  implement  of  n-erit, 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  will  doubtless  be  at  the 
Fair.  This  circumstance  will  be  of  groat  interest  to  the  en- 
terprising farmer,  who  wishes  to  examine  new  labor  saving 
machinery  and  improved  implements,  and  will  in  itself  repay 
a  journey  from  the  remotest  distance  in  the  state. 

In  conclusion  we  may  add  that  we  trust  that  every  farmer 
in  the  State  who  desires  the  advancement  of  the  farming  in- 
terest, every  one  who  wishes  to  sustain  and  enhance  the 
reputation  of  the  State,  and  having  aught  that  is  excellent 
in  stock  or  produce,  will  bring  it  to  the  exhibition,  and  there 
mingle  with  the  hundred  thousand  other  farmers  in  atten- 
dance. The  fares  for  travel  will  in  general  be  but  half  price, 
ind  he  must  be  a  wise  man  indeed,  or  a  fool,  who  cannot  get 
the  worth  of  his  money  by  what  he  will  learn  by  observation 
of  the  implements,  stock,  &c.,  &c.,  on  exhibition,  and  by 
contact  with  the  best  farmers  in  the  State. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  monthlj'  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  last 
evening  in  Sansom  Street  Hall.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
The  display  was  far  better  than  usual  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, especially  so  in  Green-house  Plants.  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  Buonopnrtca  sernitifolia  from  Mr.  Cope's  collection, 
was  an  object  of  much  attraction  ;  it  is  the  first  time  that  a 
plant  of  this  species  has  bloomed  in  this  country  ;  it  was  full 
ten  feet  in  height,  its  flowerstem  bearing'  innumerable  green- 
ish flowers,  was  more  than  half  that  altitude.  Among  Mr. 
Buist's  handsome  plants  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Cler~ 
odeiidroH  Kampherii.  for  the  first  time  shown;  also,  the  Lo~ 
hilia  St.  C/«N-,  not  before  seen  on  the  Society's  tables.  Mr. 
Fahnestock's  gardener  did  himself  much  credit  with  his  pro- 
fusely flowering  plants  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Mr.  Knorr's 
gardener  brought  a  collection  of  select  kinds,  all  well  grown. 
From  Mr.  Dundas's  grounds  were  large  and  fine  specimens 
of  established  kinds.  A  table  of  richly  flowering  Balsams, 
Asters,  Coxcombs,  and  other  annuals  was  shown  by  John 
Lambert's  gardener.  The  Baskets  of  cut  flowers  and  Bou» 
quets  were  most  tastefully  arranged.  In  the  Fruit  depart- 
ment were  very  fine  Grapes,  shown  by  John  Riley,  gardener 
at  the  Insane  Asylum  ;  by  Wm.  Grassif,  gardener  to  C.  P. 
Fox;  by  A.  J.  Smith,  gardener  at  Eden  Hail;  Alex.  Bur- 
nett, gardener  to  H.  P.  McKean  and  William  Johns.  Fine 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Pears  came  from  Isaac  B.  Baxter's  gar- 
den. The  delicious  Slnnwiek  Nectarine,  from  Mr.  Cope  s, 
was  for  the  first  time  tested  before  the  Society.  Pears  were 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Markau's  gardener  and  Geo.  W.  Earl. 

Vegetables — A  very  OvXtenslve  display  was  made  by  A.  L. 
Felton. 

The  following  were  the  proniiums  awarded  : 
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By  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers. — Collection  of 
12  Plants  i>ipot8^-For  the  best  to  Thomas  Robertson,  gar- 
dener to  B.  A.  Fahnestock;  for  the  second  best  to  Robert 
Buist ;  for  the  third  best  to  James  Kent.  Specimen  Plant — 
For  the  best,  to  the  same ;  for  the  second  best,  to  John  Pol- 
lock, gardener  to  James  Dundas.  A^'ir  Plants — A  premium 
of  five  dollars  to  Jerome  Graff,  gardener  to  C.  Cope,  for  a 
flowering  specimen  of  Bunnapartea  Serratifolia ;  and  two 
dollars  to  Robert  Buist,  for  the  Oleridendron  Ka>merii.  Bas- 
ket— For  the  best,  to  Jas.  Kent,  for  the  second  best  to  Chas. 
Miller.  Of  Indigenous  Flowers — For  the  best  to  Meehan  & 
Saunders.  Bouquets— One  pair — For  the  best,  to  Charles 
Miller;  for  the  second  best,  to  Jerome  Graff.  Special  Pre- 
miums— One  dollar  to  John  Pollock,  gardener  to  James  Dun- 
das, for  orchids,  <tc;  one  dolliir  to  J.  Graff,  for  a  design  of 
cut  flowers,  and  two  dollars  to  John  Lambert's  gardener,  for 
a  collection  of  annuals,  balsams,  co.xcorabs  and  asters. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits — Grapes — three  bunches  of  a 
black  variety,  to  James  Riley,  gardener  to  Insane  Asylum, 
for  Black  Hamburg;  for  the  second  best  to  William  Grassie, 
gardener  to  C.  P.  Fox,  for  the  same  variety.  Of  a  AVhite 
variety — For  the  best,  to  Anthony  J.  Smith,  Eden  Hall,  for 
White  Syrian,  and  for  second  best  to  the  same  for  Frontig- 
nac.  Plums — For  the  best,  the  Runic  Claude,  and  for  the 
second  best,  the  Abrioeotte,  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter.  Peaches — 
For  the  best,  the  Jane,  to  the  same.  Pears — For  the  best, 
to  the  same. 

Special  Premiums. — One  dollar  each,  to  Jerome  Graff,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Cope,  for  the  Stanwiek  Nectarine;  to  John  Riley, 
for  the  West's  St.  Peter's  Grape  ;  to  William  Johns,  for  very 
fine  Tokay  Grapes,  and  to  Mrs.  Markau's  gardener,  for  the 
Moyamensing  Pear. 

The  Committee  allude  to  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Lawton 
Blackberry,  received  from  the  original  propagator,  William 
Lawton,  of  New  Rochelle,  N  .Y.;  some  of  them  weighing  86 
grains  without  the  stem. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables — Display — for  the  best 
by  a  market  gardener,  to  A.  L.  Felton. 

The  Committee  of  Finance  reported  that  the  Treasurer's 
semi-annual  statement  was  correct. 

The  Recording  Secretary  reported  the  estimated  losses, 
sustained  by  the  Society  at  the  fire  at  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum building,  on  the  5th  of  Julj'. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  an 
autumnal  Exhibition,  reported  a  recommendation,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  to  intermit,  for  this  season,  the  usual  grand 
exhibition,  and  solicit  all  contributors  to  send  their  Horticul- 
tural products  to  the  great  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Powel- 
ton,  on  the  26th  September,  which  was  approved  of  by  the 
Society;  and  a  Committee  of  12  members  were  ordered  to  be 
appointed  to  assist  a  similar  Committee  from  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  conducting  the  Horticultural  department. 

On  motion,  ordered  that  fifteen  delegates  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  session  of  the  American  Poraological  Society,  to 
meet  at  Boston  on  the  13th  September  next. 

Two  gentlemen  were  elected  resident  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. 


Lancaster  County  Agricultural  Society. 
Mr.  Darlington  : — The  "Lancaster  County  Agricul- 
tural Society"  will  hold  lis  first  annual  exhibition  at  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  days  of  September. 
Though  the  Society  has  been  in  existence  some  five  or 
six  yeais  it  has  thus  far  made  "no  noise  in  the  world," 
the  managei-s  having  heretofore  deemed  it  inexpedient  to 
hold  exhibitions ;  but  now  from  the  great  and  increasing 
favor  with  which  such  fairs  are  viewed  by  all  classes  of 


the  community,  and  general  success  attending  them,  the 
managers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  now  is  the 
proper  time  to  make  a  display.  If  the  managers  are 
properly  seconded  in  their  eflorts,  of  which  they  have 
every  assurance,  the  "rest  of  mankind"  will  see  that  old 
Lancaster  county  when  once  fully  aroused  will  not  lag 
far  behind  her  sister  counties  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  and  mechanics — like  her  "Conestoga 
teams"  not  "fast  but  sure." 

Columbia  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  holding  the 
exJiibitiou  on  account  of  its  convenience  to  the  various 
railroads,  its  many  large  and  well  conducted  hotels,  the 
liberality  of  the  inhabitants,  &c. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are  : 

President — Benjamin  Herr,  Esq. 

Vice  Presidents — John  ISIiller,  J.  B.  Garber. 

Managers — Hon.  John  Strohm,  Benj.  Eshleman,  J. 
Frantz,  J.  Hartman  Hershey,  J.  H.  Hershey,  Levi  P. 
Reist,  Abraham  Peters. 

Secretary Eshleman. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Hon.  A.  L.  Hays. 

Librarian — J.  Myers. 


G. 


.  Bucks  County  Agricultural  Exliibition. 

While  preparing  our  forms  for  the  foundry  we  received 
a  "poster"  containing  a  schedule  of  premiums,  instruc- 
tions to  committees,  regulations,  and  a  "general  invita- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  Bucks  and  neighboring  counties, 
and  of  New  Jersey,  to  attend  the  exhibition  and  bring 
with  them  articles  of  their  own  growth  and  production." 
The  prizes  are  open  to  competition  for  all  who  choose  to 
attend  v/ithout  regard  to  locality.  This  liberal  course, 
now  being  followed  by  several  counties,  is  worthy  of  the 
intelligent  farmers  of  Bucks,  and  we  trust  it  will  meet  a 
generous  return.  The  schedule  is  very  extensive,  very 
general  and  very  liberal.  For  further  information  see 
poster,  or  address  John  S.  Brown,  Esq.,  Secretary.  The 
officers  of  the  Society  are  : 

President — James  C.  Cornell. 

Vice  Presidents — Wm.  Stavely,  Hector  C.  Ivines,  Jolly 
Longshore  and  Jacob  H.  Rogers. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Thomas  Warner. 

Recording  Secretary — John  S.  Brown. 

Treasurer — Jacob  Eastburn. 


Union  County  Agricultural  Society. 
The  2d  annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  will  be  held 
at  Lewisburg,  Oct.  5th  and  6th.  A  premium  list  is  pub- 
lished, embracing  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  pro- 
duce and  machinery,  and  a  list  of  useful  miscellaneous 
articles.  Among  other  premiums  are  the  following,  which 
are  calculated  to  be  highly'  useful. 

Any  new  and  useful  improvement  in  any  farm  machine, 
or  implement,  from  $1  to  $5,  according  to  its  value,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
Any  new  and  useful  improvement  in  any  household  ma- 
chine, implement  or  article  of  furniture  calculated  to 
lighten  the  labor  of  females,  from  $1  to  $5. 

MANURE. 

Ten  4  horse  loads  compost  jManures,  best  quality,  pre- 
pared at  leastexpense,  by  any  new  process,  a  statement 
in  writing  to  be  given  of  materials  used,  mode  of  prepa- 
ration, expense,  &c. 
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FARM    ACCOUNTS. 

Best  account  of  Farm  Operations  for  the  season,  giving 
the  management  of  stock,  crops,  and  improvement  in 
fencing,  plowing,  seeding,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
crops,  together  with  expenses  and  income  of  the  farm, 
to  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Crops  on  or  before 
the  drst  Monday  in  January  next,  and  premium  award- 
ed by  them. 

Greatest  profits  from  ^  acre  of  land  in  any  crop  or  crops, 
full  statement  in  writing  of  expense  of  labor,  manure. 
&c.,  with  true  value  of  crop,  certified  under  oath. 
The  officers  of  the  Union  County  Society  arc : 
President,  Jacob  Gundy,  East  Buffalo  : 
Cor.  Secretary,  Richai-d  V.  B.  Lincoln,  Hartley: 
Rec.  Secretary,  0.  N.  Worden,  Lewisburg: 
Treasurer,  Robert  H.  Laird,  East  Buffalo  : 
Librarian,  Samuel  Werick,  New  Berlin; 
Executive   Committee,   J  as.    P.   Ross,  Isaac  Slenker, 

Henry  W.  Snyder, 

And  20  Vice  Presidents. 


For  the  Faiin  Journal. 

Westmoreland  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Editor — Dear  Sir  : — The  Westmoreland  County, 
Agricultural  Society,  was  organized  on  the  18th  day  of 
February,  18-33,  by  appointing  the  following  officers  : 
President,  HON.  WM.  JACK, 
Vice  President,  ALEXANDER  CUBBERTSON, 
Rec.  Secretary,  FRED.  J.  COPE. 

Treasurer,  JOHN  MORRISON. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the 
25th,  of  the  same  month,  a  constitution  was  reported  and 
adopted,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  County,  gave  in  their  names  as  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  owing  to  the  demise  of  both  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  nothing  further  was  done  until  the  23d 
of  November,  when,  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Court  House,  in  Greeusburgh,  and 
the  Society  was  re-organized,  by  electing  officers,  and 
adopting  the  old  constitution.  Our  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Greeusburgh,  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  days  of  Octo- 
ber, which  time  docs  not  interfere  with  that  of  any  other 
Fair  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  offered  a  better  list  of  premiums,  than  any 
other  Society  in  the  State  did  last  j^ear,  at  least  so  far, 
us  they  have  been  reported  in  the  transactions  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  amounting  to  nearly  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  several  committees  have  power  to 
award  discretionary  premiums  on  all  meritorious  articles 
not  enumerated  in  the  premium  list. 

The  following  gentlemen,  have  been  appointed  as  offi- 
cers of  the  society,  for  the  present  year. 

President,  Maj.  F.  J.  COPE.  Vice  Presidents,  A. 
OVERHOLT,  Gen.  C.  P.  WARKLE,  Col.  PAUL  BRIN- 
KER,  A.  FISHER,  C.  RAMSEY,  Esq.,  JOHN  POLLOCK, 
JAS.  POWER,  W.  TAYLOll,  .and  SAMUEL  WILLER. 
llec.  Secretary,  JOHN  W.  FURNEY,  Greensburg.  Cor. 
Secretary,  J.  H.  H.VCKE,  Greeusburgh.  Treasurer  JOHN 
McClelland,  Greeusburgh. 

Board  of  Managers,  JohnC.  Rankin,  H.  H.  Null,  James 

Agncw,  John  Eichan,  Col.  M.  M.  Dick,   .Jacob  Matthias, 

E.    F.    Housman,  John  McCullough,  Matthew  Shields, 

John  Andrew,  Jas.    Dickie,  John  Boyd,  Jr.,  Mnj.   Jas. 
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Paul,  Jos.  Jack,  Joshua  AndeVson,  Col.  Israel  Painter, 
and  W^m.  Pool. 

I  shall  report  to  you,  our  success  and  the  state  of  our 
finances,  as  soon  after  the  fair  as  convenient. 

Near  Greensburg,  Aug.  7.  18o4.  J.  E. 


Chester  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  exhibition  of  this  Society,  is  to  take  place  on  the 
8th  and  9th  of  September,  in  Everhart's  Grove,  in  West 
Chester.  A  liberal  and  extensive  premium  list  is  pub- 
lished, and  as  Chester  County  is  generally  admitted  to 
contain  more  good  stock  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State,  a  very  gratifying  display  may  be  anticipated. 

The  Chester  County  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  exhibition,  commencing  one  day  previous,  and  contin- 
uing till  the  evening  of  the  9th. 


Perry  County  Society. 
Perry  County  Exhibition  will  be  held  on  the  18th  19th 
and  20th  of  October. 


State  Agricultural  Fairs. 

These  great  gatherings  take  place  this  fall  in  the  suc- 
ceeding order: 

Name.  Where  held.  Date. 

Illinois, Springfield, Sept.  12-15 

Kentucky, Lexington, Sept.  12-15 

Lower  Canada, Quebec, Sept.  12-16 

Vermont, Brattleborough, Sept.  13-15 

Ohio, Newark, Sept.  10-22 

Michigan, Detroit, Sept.  26-29 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Sept.  26-29 

Missouri, Boonville Oct.      2-  6 

New  York, New  York, Oct.      3-6 

New  Hampshire, , Oct.      8-  6 

Maryland, Baltimore, Oct.      3-  6 

Indiana, Madison, Oct.      4-  7 

Wisconsin, AVatertown, Oct.      4-  7 

Connecticut, New  Haven, Oct.    10-13 

North  Carolina, Raleigh, Oct.    17-20 

Georgia, Augustsa, Oct.    23-26 

Iowa, Fairfield, Oct.    25 

National  Cattle  Show,.. Springfield,  Ohio, Oct.    25-27 

From  this  list  it  appears  that  three  great  commercial 
cities,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  York,  Avill  each 
be  the  scene  of  a  State  Fail-,  almost  at  the  same  time. 
Those  at  Baltimore  and  New  York  will  be  exactly  on  the 
same  days,  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  Otli  of  October,  while 
that  at  Philadelphia  will  be  a  few  days  in  advance. 
Those  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who  are  expecting  to  reap 
great  benefit  from  our  own  exhibition,  will  see  from  this 
that  thej"  will  have  rivals  to  contend  with.  No  effort, 
therefore,  should  be  spared  to  make  the  demonstration 
there  a  great  one,  and  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  ren- 
der it  attractive  and  useful,  and  to  call  to  it  the  attention 
of  a  wide  circle  of  country  should  be  neglected. 


Domestic  Recipe. 
Preserving  Fruit  avithout  Sugar  or  Vinegar. — 
Those  of  our  h'.dy  friends  who  would  like  to  treat  their 
lords  to  a  green  peach  pie,  or  a  dish  of  nicely  stewed  to- 
matoes, or  other  choice  fruits  or  vegetables,  in  the  win- 
ter, just  as  though  pulled  yesterday,  may  do  so  by  at- 
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tending  to  the  directions  given  below.  Tlie  whole  secret 
consists  in  this:  Pl.ace  the  fruit  in  bottles  or  cans,  expel 
the  air,  hermetically  seal,  and  deposit  in  a  cool  cellar, 
vault,  or  other  cool  place,  until  wanted  for  use.  If,  for 
example,  the  article  to  be  preserved  be  peaches,  select 
fair  sound  ones,  pare,  cut  as  for  pies,  fill  the  bottles,  set 
these  in  boiling  water  when  in  a  few  minutes  the  air  will 
be  expelled  from  them,  take  them  out,  cork  tightly,  and 
seal  thoroughly  with  sealing  wax,  or  common  rosin  will 
answer.  Observe  as  little  delay  after  commencing  to 
pare  as  possible  as  the  exposure  is  deleterious.  Some 
pi'efer  stewing  their  peaches  slightly,  as  when  a  number 
of  bottles  are  to  be  put  up  it  expedites  the  operation. 
The  same  may  be  said  as  to  blackberries,  raspberries, 
&c.  If  the  article  to  be  preserved  be  tomatoes,  stew 
and  season  as  for  the  table,  using  no  thickening,  cook 
middling  dry,  bottle  and  seal  as  above.  Thus  any  fruit 
or  vegetable  may  be  preserved,  and  when  the  air  is  pro- 
perly excluded  and  the  bottles  kept  in  a  cool  place,  their 
contents  will  be  as  good  when  opened  six  or  nine  months 
hence  as  to-day. 

Some  persons  use  tin  cans,  having  the  lids  soldered  on 
and  the  air  expelled  through  a  puncture  in  the  top, 
which  is  closed  by  a  single  drop  of  solder.  But  it  should 
be  i-cmerabered  that  it  is  best  not  to  put  up  acid  fruit 
or  vegetables  in  this  way,  as  the  corroded  metal  is  some- 
times injurious  to  health  The  glass  blowers  make 
quart  and  half  gallon  bottles  with  very  wide  mouths  on 
purpose  for  preseiTing.  These  cost  from  a  six  pence  to 
a  shilling  each.     A  stock  with  care  will  last  forever. 


Exhibition  Intermitted. 
The  Philadelphia  Horticultural  Society  have  resolved 
to  dispense  with  their  usual  annual  exhibition  for  this 
season,  and  recommend  all  their  contributors  to  send  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society 
at  Powelton.  If  the  Franklin  Institute  adopt  the  same 
course,  as  has  been  proposed,  it  will  still  further  increase 
the  interest  and  attractions  of  the  occasion. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Seed  Corn. 

There  are  but  few  farmers  who  fairly  take  into  consid- 
eration the  extent  to  which  their  crops  are  affected 
by  the  quality  of  the  seed.  "Like  begets  like,"  "as  we 
sow  so  we  reap,"  are  old  aphorisms,  partaking  of  both 
sound  and  pi-actical  philosophy.  If  we  sow  imperfect 
seed  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  reap  imperfection, 
though  with  a  decrease  in  quality  in  a  just  ratio  from 
present  organic  defects,  whilst  if  we  sow  good  seed  we 
may  expect  to  reap  the  same  with  an  increase  in  quality 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  deterioration  of  the  former. 

In  order  to  secure  good  seed  corn  and  improve  the 
quality,  quantity  and  time  of  ripening,  try  the  following: 
When  your  corn  is  ripening  go  through  the  field,  and 
pluck  from  the  stalks  such  ears  as  are  the  earliest,  be- 
ing already  ripe,  having  in  view  those  bearing  the  largest 
and  most  ears  to  the  stalk.  Having  furnished  yourself 
with  a  sufl[icient  quantity  for  seed,  place  it  in  some  dry 
situation  that  the  cob  may  become  perfectly  dry,  as  tliat 
will  keep  it  from  freezing  in  the  winter,  which  of  a  cer- 
tainty, if  allowed  to  do,  will  destroy  its  power  of  germi- 
nating.    In  this  situation  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain 


until  planting  time,  when,  on  removing  the  husk,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  fixil  in  the  germ. 

I  have  the  experience  of  a  practical  farmer,  who  has 
followed  a  similar  system  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
his  seed  for  a  number  of  years.  He  aflirms  that  besides 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  quality,  he  finds  it  as  difficult 
now  to  select  stalks  in  his  field  bearing  less  than  two  or 
three  ears,  as  it  was  at  first  to  find  them  bearing  more 
than  one.  JESSE  GORSUCH. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.,  August  13,  1854. 


Bean's  Mowing  Machine. 

J.  L.  Daklington,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  ; — As  you  request- 
ed those  who  used  reaping  and  mowing  machines  the 
present  season,  to  forward  accounts  of  how  they  per- 
formed, so  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  may  draw 
their  own  conclusion  as  to  which  is  the  best,  and  having 
seen  in  the  August  number  a  report  which  is  not  alto- 
gether correct,  and  having  used  one  of  the  machines 
mentioned,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  presuming  too 
much  to  correct  the  statement. 

The  Bucks  county  papers  containing  an  account  of  the 
trial  at  Mr.  Stavely's,  stated  that  Bean's  improved  mow- 
er was  on  the  ground  too  late  to  compete  for  the  pre- 
mium, and,  therefore,  was  excluded  from  competition  on 
that  account ;  but  I  see  in  the  Journal  that  you  have 
been  informed  it  was  entered  upon  equal  terms  witli  the 
rest,  and,  judging  from  the  information  in  the  .Journal, 
it  would  seem  to  be  among  the  machines  not  noticed 
particularly  by  the  committee.  Having  bought  one  of 
Bean's  mowers  and  given  it  a  fair  trial  in  light  and  heavy 
grass  this  season,  I  think  it  is  among  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  in  use. 

Mr.  Bean  got  this  machine  up  late  this  season,  and 
had  not  time  to  finish  but  twenty-three,  which  were  all 
sold  and  but  one  returned,  and  that  was  because  the 
parties  had  not  a  team  sufiiciently  strong  to  draw  it.  I 
had  been  wanting  to  buy  one  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  have  examined  many  different  kinds,  and  I  think 
Bean's  the  simplest  and  less  complicated  of  any,  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  strong  and  free  ft-om  side  diaft. 
Having  used  mine  to  mow  seventy  acres,  drawn  princi- 
pally by  a  pair  of  mules,  and  hired  it  to  some  of  my 
neighbors  to  mow  with,  one  of  whom  told  me  that  it  was 
not  harder  for  two  horses  than  a  hoe  harrow  was  far  one, 
I  therefore  feel  safe  in  recommending  it  to  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  as  a  good  mower — one  that  there  is  no  more 
risk  in  buying  than  a  common  fanning  mill.  A  num- 
ber of  my  neighbors  have  used  other  kinds — some  say 
they  work  well  and  others  say  the  same  kinds  will  not 
work  at  all,  but  Bean's  improved  gives  universal  satis- 
faction. They  are  manufactured  by  Robert  Beans,  War- 
minster township,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

August,  1854.  LEWIS  R.  WILLARD. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 


Hussey's  Reaper  and  Mower. 

Mr.  Editor: — Induced  by  your  suggestion  in  the  Au- 
gust number  of  the  Journal,  I  send  you  my  experience 
in  the  use  of  a  reaping  and  mowing  machine  : 

Previous  to  the  haying  and  harvesting  of  185.3,  I  pur- 
chased (conditionally  that  it  should  cut  grass  satisfac- 
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torily,)  from  Giddes,  Marsh  &  Co.,  manufticturers  at 
Lewisburg,  Union  county,  Pa.,  "Hussey's  Reaper  and 
MoAver."  I  used  it  to  cut  my  -wlieat,  barley  and  oats. 
No  machine  could  have  done  its  work  better.  I  cut  and 
put  up  fourteen  acres  of  heavy  wheat  in  ten  hours,  and 
the  next  day  finished  the  field,  containing  eighteen  acres, 
and  cut  five  acres  of  barley.  In  cutting  oats  and  barley 
I  had  two  men  besides  the  driver,  using  a  second  plat- 
form that  the  bundles  might  be  hooked  off  at  the  side, 
they  rcquiiing  to  remain  a  few  days  before  being  bound. 
I  failed,  however,  in  my  attempt  to  cut  grass.  The  fail- 
ure, I  am  now  satisfied,  was  no  fault  in  the  machine,  but 
in  the  man  who  had  charge  of  it.  This  season  the  man- 
ufacturers having  sold  a  number  of  these  machines  in 
this  (Wyoming)  valley,  sent  with  them  men  to  put  them 
in  working  order.  The  result  was  that  in  ten  minutes 
after  my  machine  had  been  put  in  the  grass,  the  same 
man  who  had  failed  last  year  worked  it  to  perfection  I 
cut  with  it  twenty  acres  of  heavy  timothy  and  timothy 
and  red  top,  averaging  one  acre  per  hour,  doing  the 
work  much  better  than  it  could  have  been  done  with  the 
scythe.  A  part  of  my  grass  was  much  tangled  and 
lodged,  and  covered  with  a  small  running  vine  usually 
found  in  timothy  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

The  mowing  and  spreading  of  my  grass,  which  gave 
an  average  of  two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  cost  me 
about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  acre.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  paid  three  dollars  per  acre  for  scythe 
mowing.     Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  W.  STURDEVANT. 

Firwood,  near  Wilkesbarre,  Aug.  14,  1854. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Wire  Fence. 

"Will  some  of  the  readers  or  corresrondents  of  the 
Journal  be  so  kmd  as  to  give  their  experience  in  regard 
to  building  wire  fence,  the  best  manner  of  constructing 
it,  cheapness  and  durability -considered,  cost  per  perch, 
&c.  If  so,  I  will  be  under  quite  an  obligation,  and  no 
doubt  others  will  be  equally  well  pleased  to  see  the  sub- 
ject treated  in  the  Journal.  J.  GORSUCII. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Aug.   13th,  1854. 


away  into  a  heap,  or  for  use,  nnd  the  Lolu  again  tillod  up 
with  similar  earths;  in  this  manner  tiie  liquid  as  well  as  all 
other  matter  will  bo  saved,  and  be  judiciously  applied,  which 
otherwise  would  be  lost.  Another  boneiicial  effect  is  that  it 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  matter  which  if  not  removed 
for  a  long  time,  becomes  very  offensive  to  the  olfactory  or- 
gans. 

In  fact  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  manures,  farmers  can- 
not be  too  careful,  for  by  i<pending  a  few  dollars  in  jirotoct- 
ing  the  manures  of  their  farms,  and  a  proper  attention  to 
composting,  thej'  will  be  amply  repaid  by  an  increase  of 
their  crops  and  seldom  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing Guano  and  other  fertilizers.  A. 

Liouville,  Chester  co.,  Aug.  1854. 


For  the  Farm  .Journal. 
Manures. — Be  Frugal. 

Mn.  Editor  : — Now  that  grain  of  all  kinds  is  bringing  a 
price  quite  remunerative  to  the  farmer,  and  as  these  high 
prices  are  likely  to  continue,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition 
of  Europe,  farmers  have  been  desirous  of  increasing  their 
crops  to  the  greatest  extent ;  consequently  large  crops  have 
been  put  out  by  many,  who  will  not  have  the  means  of  ma- 
nuring well  the  grounds  now  under  tillage  for  ensuing  crops, 
without  the  aid  of  Guano  or  other  fertilizers  : — as  no  kind  of 
grain  can  be  raised  successfully  without  the  aid  of  manure, 
I  will  give  my  plan  of  manuring  two  acres  annually  with 
fourteen  pigs. 

The  pen  is  of  boards,  raised  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  the  floor  is  made  close,  and  standing  from  the 
trough  so  as  to  drain  off  all  excrements,  Ac.  On  the  side  of 
the  pen  oppji.-iito  the  trough  is  a  hole  dug  capable  of  liolding 
fix  or  eight  eart  loads  of  earth,  tliis  being  filled  with  rliich 
banJ:n,  hcadhinda  <£-f.,  is  left  remain  till  it  becomes  thorougli- 
ly  saturated  with  drainiugs  from  the  pen;  when  it  is  hauled 


Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine. 

[We  find  the  following,  in  a  Jersey  paper,  which  refers  to  a 
county,  Somerset  iu  New  Jersey,  not  in  Pensylvania.  Dun- 
ham's machine,  we  never  before  heard  of. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  us  what  it  is  and  where 
made?] 

It  is  our  oj/niion  that  the  Dunham's  is  the  best  combined 
Mower  and  Reaper.  That  it  does  its  work  satisfactorily, 
both  in  Mowing  and  Reaping;  and  is  entitled  to  the  premium 
offered  by  the  societ3% 

W^e  ask  permission  also  to  state  that  as  a  Reaper  ulune, 
we  think  McCormick's  the  best  maohine.  Its  work  being 
done  in  a  surperior  manner,  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

As  a  Mower  alone,  Kotchum's  machine  does  its  work  re- 
markably well,  and  easily  kept  in  order;  a  valuable  consider- 
ation to  the  farmer.  Very  respectfully, 
TuNisa  Huff, 

D.  P.  KiNVON,  S-  Com. 

John  C.  VAn  Liew, 

July  6, 1824. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has  recentlj'  a- 
dopted  the  report  of  a  committee  which  states  that  the 
prizes  awarded  to  Messrs.  Ilovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  for  the 
Boston  Pear  and  Hovey  Cherry  were  obtained  by  improper 
means,  and  recommending  the  amendment  of  the  laws  so 
as  to  prevent  such  abuses  in  future.  AVe  are  surprised  that 
this  matter  should  have  been  allowed  to  rest  until  the  fruits 
have  been  widely  disseminated  upon  the  strength  of  the 
prizes  and  committee  reports.  Such  proccdings  on  the  part 
of  the  most  influential  society  in  America,  can  hardly  fail  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  comunity  in  all  Horticultural 
Societies.    [Horticulturist. 


Mules  vs.  Horses. 

The  following  estimate  in  the  difference  of  expense  of  keep- 
ing Mules  and  Horses,  is  made  by  The  Southern  I'htntcr, 
which  from  our  acquaintance  with  these  animals,  we  can  en- 
dorse : 

Ten  horses  will  consume  each  12  bbls.  of  corn  per  an- 
num, say  for  twenty  years,  which  is  equal  to  2,400 

bbls.,  worth  on  an  average,  $2.50  per  barrel $6,000 

Shoeing  ten  horses  will  cost  $30  per  annum,  (§3  each 

or  more,  which  we  have  to  i)ay,)  say  for  twenty  years,       000 

Cost  of  feeding  on  corn  and  shoeing  ten  horses  for 

twenty  years, $6,000 

Ten  mules  will  consume  each  Obbls.  of  corn  per  annum, 
say  for  twenty  j-ears,  which  is  equal  to  1.200  bbls., 
worth  on  an  avrage,  $2,50  per  bu^hcl — no  crpcuce 
of  shoeimj S.S.OOO 

Amount  saved  in  twenty  years  by  mules $3,000 

According  to  this  estiinate  wo  save  S."..()00  in  twenty  years, 
or  about  $200  per  annum,  liy  liaving  mules  instead  of  horse."; 
and  then  the  mules  are  umeh  longer-lived  and  less  liable  to 
disease. 
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Lubricating  Substances. 

Lubricating  substances,  as  oil,  lard,  and  tallow,  applied  to 
rubbing  surfaces,  greatly  lesscu  the  ainount  of  friction,  partly 
by  tilling  the  minute  cavities,  and  partly  by  separating  the 
surfaces.  In  ordinary  cases,  or  where  the  machinery  is 
siimple,  those  substances  are  best  for  this  purposes  which  keep 
fjieir  places  best.  Finely  powdered  black  led,  mixed  with 
lard,  is  for  this  reason  better  for  greasing  carrage  wheels  than 
some  other  applications.  Drying  oils,  as  linseed,  soon  he- 
come  stitf  by  drying  and  are  of  little  service.  Olive  oil,  on 
the  contrary,  and  some  animal  oils,  which  scarcely  dry  at  all, 
are  generally  prefered.  To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  oil,  the 
application  must  be  frequent. 

According  to  the  cxperriments  with  great  care  by  Morin, 
at  Paris,  the  friction  of  wooden  surfaces  on  wooden  surfaces 
is  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  force  applied  :  and  the 
friction  of  metals  on  motalr^,  one  fifth  to  one-seventh  — vary- 
ing in  both  cases  with  kinds  used. — Wood  on  wood  was  dimi- 
nished by  lard  to  about  one-filth  to  one-seventh  of  what  it  was 
before;  and  the  friction  of  metal  on  metal  was  diminished 
to  about  half  what  it  was  before.  To  lessen  the  friction  of 
wood  surfaces,  lard  is  better  than  tallow  by  about  one-eight 
or  one-seventh  ;  and  tallow  is  hetter  than  dry  soap  aViout  as 
two  is  to  one. — For  cast  iron  on  cast  iron  polished,  the  fric- 
tion with  the  dififerent  lubricating  sudstances  is  as  follows  : 

AVater, i',1 

Soap 20 

Tallow, 10 

Lard, 7 

Olive  oil, 6 

Lard  and  black-lead, 5 

AVhen  bronze  rubs  on  rough  iron,  the  friction  with  lard 
and  black-lead  is  rather  more  than  with  tallow,  and  about 
one-fifth  more  than  with  olive  oil.  With  steel  on  bronze,  the 
friction  with  tallow  and  with  olive  oil  is  about  one  seventh 
less  than  lard  and  black-lead.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is 
least  friction  with  lard  when  hard  wood  rubs  on  wood,  or 
metiil  ou  metal — being  about  the  same  in  each  of  all  these  in- 
stances. 

In  simple  cases,  as  with  carts  and  wagons,  where  the  fric- 
tion at  the  axle  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  resistance,*  a 
slight  variation  in  the  effects  in  the  lubricating  substance  is 
of  less  importance  than  retaining  its  place.  In  more  com- 
plex machinery,  as  horse  power  for  threshing  machines, 
friction  becomes  a  very  large  item,  unless  the  parts  are  well 
lubricated  with  the  best  materials. 

Leather  and  hemp  bands,  when  used  on  drums  for  wheel 
■work,  or  for  driving  machinery,  should  possess  as  much  fric- 
tion as  possible  to  prevent  slipping,  thus  avoiding  the  necessi- 
ty of  tightening  them  so  much  as  to  increase  the  friction  of  the 
axles.  Wood  with  a  rough  surface  has  one-half  more  fric- 
tion than  when  worn  smooth  ;  hence  moistenningand  rasping 
small  drums  may  be  useful.  Facing  with  buff  leather  or 
■with  coarse  thick  cloth  also  accomplishes  a  useful  purpose. 
It  often  hajipens  that  wetting  or  oiling  bands  will  prevent 
slipping,  by  keejjing  the  surfaces  soft,  and  causing  them  to 
fit  more  closely  the  rough  surface  of  the  drum. —  Thomas' 
Farm  Implements. 

■*'If  the  friction  at  the  axle  be  one-twentieth  of  the  force, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  ten  times  as  great  as  the  diam- 
eter of  the  axles,  at  the  axles  will  be  reduced  to  one  twelth  of 
a  tenth,  or  one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  the  force  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  velocities  as  applied  to  the  wheel  and 
axle. 


New-Rochelle  Blackberry. 

Friday  of  last  week,  we  spent  atNorwalk,  Ct,  in  visiting 
the  grounds  of  two  or  three  gentleman.  We  first  examined 
more  particularly  the  New-Rochelle  Blackberry,  (called  also 
the  Lawton  Blackberry,]  of  wliich  Messrs.  Geo.  Sej'mour  & 
Co.  have  a  considerable  number  of  plants  now  loaded  with 
fruit.  They  have  fruited  this  variety  for  seven  years,  and 
■we  think  its  value  may  now  be  considered  so  far  settled,  as 
to  allow  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  its  merits. 

It  is  evidently  quite  different  from  the  common  wild  vari- 
eties, and  also  different  from  any  that  have  been  cultivated. 
It  is  much  larger,  more  uniform  in  size,  and  more  prolific 
than  other  varieties ;  it  has  less  seeds,  a  good  flavor,  and  is  a 
good  keeper.  It  is  also  thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  poor 
soils.  On  this  point  we  cannot  speak  as  positively  from  our 
own  observation.     One  thing  seems  certain  that  it  has  not 


I  depreciated  by  cultivation  during  eight  or  t«n  years. 

As  to  its  sixe,  it  will  surprise  most  pcr^-oiis  who  see  it  for 
I  the  first  time.  At  Norwalk  we  saw  sevenil  stalks  bearing 
j  five  to  eight  quarts  each.  We  tried  some  that  ha«l  been 
gathered  over  40  hours,  and  found  the  flavor  (piite  givod.  A 
([uart  of  ihem  numltered  lllbcvries.  We  pickeda  quitrtfrom 
vines  which  has  received  no  manure  for  two  years  past,  and 
from  which  the  largest  had  just  been  selected  from  the  Kew. 
Haven  Horticultural  Society,  and  found  that  72  of  them  til- 
led a  quart  measure. 

The  vines  grow  quite  large — many  of  them  over  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  fruit  hangs  in  thick  clusters— in  si;fu 
more  like  very  large  (}reen  Gage  plums,  than  like  the  ordi- 
nary black  berry.  The  flavor  is  not  a[>parently  diminished 
by  its  large  size,  and  the  few  seeds  is  not  its  least  recommen- 
dation. We  think  this  berry  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
domestic  fruits,  and  worthy  of  a  place  iii  every  garden. 
Wo  have  watched  this  blackberry  in  several  locations  for 
some  times  past,  and  are  thus  pani(  ular  in  describing  it,  iu 
order  lo  answer  the  numerous  inquiries  we  are  continually 
receiving  in  regard  to  it. 

In  transplanting  it,  Messrs.  Seymour  &  Co.,  recomended 
selecting  plants  from  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  to  set  them 
about  the  first  of  November  or  middle  of  April,  in  this  latitude 
They  maj'  be  put  out  on  almost  any  ordiuarj"  soil  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  to  six  feet.  When  setting  cut  it  is  desirable  to 
cut  ott'  the  vine  at  four  to  six  inches  from  the  ground.  For 
field  culture,  they  rcconimended  preparing  the  ground  by 
plowing  in  an  ordinary'  coating  of  barn-yard  manure.  Two 
or  three  experiments  with  guano,  di'g  in  around  the  hill, 
have  been  quite  successful. 


To  Preserve  young  Chickens. 
Keep  them  in  coops,  raised  some  inches  from  the  ground, 
until  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old — if  they  droop  after  this, 
the  next  hour  of  warm  sunshine  will  bring  them  up  again. 
A  correspondant  says  the  last  lime  he  tried  to  raise  Ihem  on 
the  ground,  he  lost  59  out  of  60  ;  he  has  often  raised  60  or  70 
at  a  time  since,  without  loosing  one,  simply  by  cooping  them 
away  from  the  ground  until  six  weeks  old. 


Large  Yield  of  Wool. 

Thomas  Brown,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  We  bought  from  J.  D. 
Paterson.  of  Chataque  Co.  N.  Y.  an  imported  French  Ewe  in 
1850  ;  her  first  lamb  was  a  buck.  After  breeding  him,  we 
sold  him  to  Messers.  Shcrpneck  and  Ereekley,  of  layette  Co,, 
Pa.;  they  cut  from  him  at  19  months  old,  31JUis  of  fine,  clean, 
unwashed  wool;  andjust  one  yearaud  two  days  from  the  first 
shearing  thej'  took  from  him  25?  lbs,  which  Inst  flece  they 
sold  for  $17,  in  Philadelphia,  making  in  all  56^^  lbs  of  wool 
from  one  sheep  at  2Jyears  old;  the  vreight  of  the  carcos  about 
200  lbs.  can  any  one  in  the  United  States  beat  that ;  if  thero 
is  any  that  can  doit,  we  should  like  to  hear  of  it. 

Our  clip  of  French  wool,  the  present  season,  brought  clear 
money,  45  cents  and  a  fraction  per  pound,  in  Philadelphia. 
Whole  clip  averaging  over  61bs  clean  washed  wool.  P.  Brady. 
■>•* 

The  New  Wheat  Crop. 

There  is  much  anxiety  and  speculation  as  to  how  the  in- 
coming wheat  crop  will  turn  out.  Reports  are  exceedingly 
various.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  crop  is  very 
good,  iu  others  entirely  ruined.  Throughout  the  best  wheat 
district  of  Ohio  there  will  be  nearly  an  entire  failure.  From 
Seneca,  through  Richland,  Wayne,  Knox  and  Stark,  the 
great  wheat  belt  of  Ohio,  the  red  weevil,  or  wheat  midge,  has 
made  pretty  thorough  work  upon  all  but  the  Mediterranean 
and  a  few  very  earley  fields;  indeed  the  Mediterrane.an  wheat 
has  suffered  severely  in  many  places.  Similar  reports  reach 
us  from  some  of  the  east,  and  south-west  counties,  as  well  as 
from  central  Indiana  and  parts  of  Illinois. 

On  the  contrarj'  we  have  favorable  reports  from  almost  the 
entire  south-east,  extending  as  far  as  Georgia,  and  also  from 
Wisconsin  and  other  western  States. 


Fair  grouds. 
The  Kentucky  Agricultural  and  Mechanioal  Aesociation 
at  Lexington,  have  contracted  with  an  architect  of  the  city^ 
for  the  erection  of  a  stupendous  Amphitheatre -And  oWier  im- 
provements, on  their  Fair  grounds.  The  improvements  will 
envolve  an  outlay  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  are  to  be  completed  in  time  for  the  annual  exhibition  iu 
September. 
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Cultivation  of  Rye. 

Nest  to  Indian  corn,  no  cereal  is  of  so  much  importance 
to  this  section  of  the  country  as  rye.  It  differs  from  wlieat 
in  its  adaptation  to  soil.  The  former  succeeds  best  on  a  soil 
which  contains  so  much  alumni  as  to  give  it  censidcrable 
tenacity.  The  latter  seldom  does  well  on  such  a  soil,  but 
flourishes  on  those  of  a  more  silicious  and  porous  character. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  the  light  soils  of  New  England,  while 
on  the  slate  loams  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  other 
similar  localities  it  is  quite  at  home.  The  value  of  the  crop 
in  this  neighborhood  is  not  fully  appreciated.  Thegreat  re- 
quisite in  regard  to  its  culture  is  that  the  soil  and  subsoil  be 
properly  drained.  It  cannot  bear  cold  water  about  its  roots. 
The  crop  can  bo  cheaply  raised.  It  requires  but  little  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  though  the  yield  is  in  proportion  to  the 
goodness  of  the  land  and  the  favorableness  of  the  season — 
ranging  from  five  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  some- 
times effected  by  blight  or  mildew,  but  less  frequently  than 
wheat,  and  on  the  whole  is  comparatively  a  sure  crop. 

The  value  of  rye  per  bushel  does  not  differ  much  in  the 
eastern  markets  from  that  of  northern  corn.  The  straw  con- 
stitutes an  important  item  in  the  advantages  of  its  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  worth  in  this  market  an  average  of  $15  per  ton. 
A  fair  crop,  say  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  will  give  a  ton 
of  straw  to  the  acre.  We  are  informed  that  two  tons  to  the 
acre  have  been  obtained.  The  straw  is  used  here  chiefly  as 
bedding  for  horses;  but  among  the  Germans  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  generally  understand  the  economical  management 
of  horses,  the  grain  is  ground  and  the  straw  cut,  and  the 
two  mi.xod  together  forms  the  principal  food  of  these  noble 
teams  which  always  attract  the  attention  of  strangers.  The 
Oormans,  too,  make  great  use  of  rye  in  feeding  themselves. 
They  are  fond  of  the  bread,  and  say  it  is  stronger  than  that 
from  wheat.  But  good  rye  bread  is  no  despicable  food  in 
the  best  of  families.  When  made  from  good  sweet  grain, 
properly  ground  and  bolted,  and  the  proper  skill  used  in  all 
the  manipulations,  it  is  not  only  wholesome  but  palatable, 
and  our  city  bakers  who  make  it  right,  dispose  of  large 
qu.antities.  It  was  not  so  great  a  hardship  as  some  suppose 
that  our  New  England  ancestors  were  chiefly  confined  to 
"rye  and  Indian"  for  bread-stuffs.  According  to  some  anal- 
yses the  proportion  of  nitrogen  (the  muscle-forming  principle) 
18  nearly  the  same  in  rye  as  in  average  samples  of  wheat. 
Rye  bread  contains  more  sugar  and  keeps  moist  longer  than 
wheat-bread. 

Rye  is  not  a  hard  crop  for  land,  though  land  may  be  ex- 
hausted by  it.  Grass  grows  far  better  after  it  than  after 
oats,  and  even  better  than  after  any  grain  except  barley. 
The  proper  time  for  sowing  it  is  the  same  as  that  for  winter 
wheat — the  fore  part  of  September.  Pasture  land,  or  that 
from  which  a  crop  of  hay  has  been  taken  the  present  season, 
may  be  used  for  it.  It  is  better  to  plow  it  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, in  order  that  the  sod  may  become  partially  decom- 
posed before  sowing  the  grain.  Light  land  plowed  well  once, 
may  be  so  worked  with  the  barrow  and  field  cultivator  as  not 
to  need  another  plowing.  Six  or  seven  pecks  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  the  proper  quantity.  There  is  considerable  difference 
in  varieties  of  rye.  A  variety  called  the  multicole,  intro- 
duced from  France  several  years  since,  was  unusually  pro- 
ductive, but  was  not  thought  quite  as  good  for  bread  as  the 
white  rye. 

On  dry  ground,  not  likely  to  heave  by  frost,  clover  and 
grass  seeds  may  be  sown  with  the  rye.  But  where  the  ground 
is  not  well  drained,  there  is  a  liability  to  winter-killing,  and 
in  such  situations  it  is  better  to  sow  the  clover  and  grass 
seeds  just  as  snow  is  going  off  in  the  spring. — Boat.  Cnl. 

1%- — 

A  New  Mowing  Machine. 

The  country  gentleman,  of  July  15  th  states. — Mr.  Fisk 
RussEL,  of  Boston,  a  practical  mechanic  of  largo  experiance, 
has  invented  a  mowing  machine  which  differs  in  several  par- 
ticulars, both  in  principle  and  construction  from  those  now 
in  successful  operation,  and  decided  advantages  are  claimed 
for  it.  The  driving  wheel  is  the  same  as  in  Ketchum's;  but 
the  vibratory  motion  is  obtained  from  a  wheel  consisting  of  a 
series  of  cams,  by  the  undulating  rim  of  which  a  lever  is 
made  to  move  the  knives.  The  knives  are  each  seperate, 
and  play  upon  a  steel  pivot,  acting  as  they  vibrate,  like  a 
pair  of  shears.  The  frame  of  the  machine  is  supported  by  a 
second  wheel  of  the  same  size  and  oposite  to  the  driving 
wheel,  which  renders  the  movements  of  this  machine  more 
steady,  and  obviates  in  a  great  measure,  the  side  draught. 

The  machine  was  tried  last  week    on  the  farm  of  B.  B. 


KiRTLAND.  of  Gi'cenbush,  and  did  its  work  admirably. 
There  was  no  clogging,  and  apparently  less  power  was  re- 
quired to  operate  it  than  other  machines.  It  is  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  works  with  very  little  friction.  Mr.RrsSEL 
intended  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  hay  season  to  experi- 
menting with  and  prelecting  his  machine,  and  it  will  not  be 
offered  for  sale  till  another  year.  Any  judgement  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  machine  would  be  premature  until  further 
trials  are  made  but  it  certainly  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
labor  saving  impliment. 


Hedging. 

The  enterprize  and  economy  of  our  American  farmers,  are 
carrying  everything  that  pertains  to  the  interests  of  ngrioul- 
ture  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Everything  that  can  be 
made  profitable  and  pleasing  is  vigorously  engaged  in  by 
them,  except  improvement  in  fencing  their  lands.  In  this 
they  are  lacking. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  many  farmers  throughout  our 
country  are  awakening  up  to  their  intere»its  upon  this  Kub- 
joet.  They  are  throwing  away  their  old,  labor-expending, 
timber-wasting  and  land-cncumbcring  worm-fences;  and 
in  their  stead  are  cultivating  straight  and  beautiful  hedges, 
which  when  at  full  maturity,  and  if  properly  managed,  will 
turn  most  all  kinds  of  animal?,  and  not  occupy  over  one-half 
the  ground  taken  up  by  the  common  rail  fence;  and  aside 
from  their  efficiency  to  protect  crops,  they  adorn  and  beauti- 
fy a  farm. 

We  think  that  no  other  subject  in  rural  economy  demands 
more  immediate  attention  and  thorough  investigation  than 
this,  the  hedging  of  our  land.-*.  The  great  amount  of  hard 
labor  it  requires  to  make  mil  fences,  and  the  growingscarci- 
ty  of  timber  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  demand  it. 
Perhaps  not  more  than  one-half  the  improved  farms  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  have  a  sufficiency  of  timber  to  refenco  them. 
Hence  it  is  becoming  necessary  for  us  to  fence  our  lauds  in 
some  other  way  than  to  split  our  best  timber  into  rails,  and 
thus  deprive  ourselves  of  an  article  which  we  will  need  more 
for  other  purposes. 

Since  this  evidently  is  the  case,  it  is  to  our  interest,  and 
really  our  duty,  to  ascertain  which  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
durable  among  other  modes  of  fencing.  This  wo  can  only 
learn  by  demonstration  or  critical  investigation. 

We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  advantages  that  a  hedge 
has  over  the  ordinary  rail  fence.  Many  of  our  farmers  have 
from  80  to  100  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  some  of  them  much 
more.  We  will  put  the  average  number  of  acres  generally 
enclosed  at  80.  Dividing  tiiis  into  fields  containing  nine 
acres  each,  we  will  have  almost  nine  fields.  It  will  require 
960  rods  of  fence  to  enclose  all  these  fields,  and  by  jaitting 
18  rails  to  each  rod,  which  are  not  too  many  to  make  a  good 
fence,  we  will  see — thus,  960x18 — 17280 — the  amount  of 
rails  that  is  used  in  building  the  fences.  It  will  take  two 
logs  three  foetin  diameter  to  make  one  hundred  rails.  Then 
upon  calculation,  that  it  requires  345  logs,  and  a  little  over, 
to  make  the  17,280  rails;  each  of  the  logs  would  make  f.OO 
feet  of  inch  plank,  which  at  its  lowest  market  price,  SI  25 
per  100  feet,  would  make  the  lumber  ^that  all  these  logs 
would  make)  worth  $2587.  This  amount,  and  lunro,  tho 
majority  of  farmers  have  lost  by  not  hedging;  for  it  would 
cost  no  more  to  have  the  lumber  manufactured  than  it  would 
to  have  tho  timber  split  into  rails,  and  tho  rails  laid  up  and 
arranged  into  a  fence,  and  we  will  show  clearly  before  we  get 
through  with  our  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  that  the  cost  of 
labor  in  cultivating  a  hedge  will  be  paid  from  heretofore 
dormant  sources. 

AVe  have  already  said  that  the  common  worm  fence  is  a 
land-encumbering  worm.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  fences  are  generally  constructed  to  culti- 
vate tho  ground  close  up  to  them  with  our  ordinary  inijile- 
ments  of  agriculture.  The  strip  of  land  occupied  by  fences 
between  fields  is  generally  nearly  a  rod  wide,  wo  nuiy  safely 
say  three-quarters  of  a  rod.  We  will  now  see  how  much 
land  the  farmer  throws  away,  and  worse  than  throws  awoy. 
for  these  strips  of  land  are  generally  very  productive  ofbrush 
and  briers,  and  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  expend  nearly  as 
much  time  and  labor  to  keep  them  down,  as  would  be  ncces- 
sarj'  to  cultivate  a  good  hedge.  We  have  already  seen  that 
it  requires  960  rods  of  fence  to  enclose  and  divide  SO  acres 
of  land  into  conveniently  sized  fields,  and  this  strip  of  land 
occupied  by  the  fence  being  three  quarters  of  a  rod  wide, 
wo  will  find  upon  calculation,  that  four  and  three  quarters 
acres  of  land  are    taken  up  by  the  fence,  while   a   properly 
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cultivated  hedge  will  not  occupy  over  six  feet  in  width,  be- 
ing just  half  the  land  occupied  by  the  worm  fence.  We 
then  gain  in  fencing  80  acre.«  of  land,  by  using  the  hedge 
two  and  three-eights  acres,  which  if  judiciously  cultivated, 
will  pay  for  the  setting,  the  triiuiuing  and  pruning,  and  all 
other  work  that  is  neccj^sary  in  raising  a  hedge.  Now  we 
can  see  that  the  timber  usually  worked  up  for  making  rails 
is  a  total  loss  to  the  farmer. 

These,  howevor,are  not  the  only  advantages  that  a  hedge 
fence  has  over  the  ordinarj'  rail  fence;  but  it  is  also  a  self- 
supporting  and  self-perpetuating  fence.  With  a  little  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  it  yearly  it  can  be  kept  up  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  same  principles  that  caused  the  young  scions 
to  grow  will  keep  it  up  and  repair  it  yearly,  if  but  the  dead 
ai^d  .superabundant  sprouts  and  twigs  are  removed;  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  two  and  three-eights  acres  of  gained  laud 
will  pay  for  doing  this. 

Not  so  with  the  rail  fence.  It  will  not  support  itself.  In  a 
few  years  after  it  is  constructed,  the  bottom  or  worm  rails 
will  rot,  the  fence  become  raclced  and  fallen-down  in  many 
pl.aees  and  must  now  be  rebuilt  before  it  will  again  secure  the 
crops.  Not  only  this,  but  new  rails  are  necessary,  more  val- 
uable timber  must  be  destroyed,  and  much  hard  labor  expen- 
ded to  supply  the  loss  of  rails,  and  to  repair  the  breaches 
and  broken  down  places;  and  this  expeuse  and  labor  will 
now  be  required  more  or  less  every  year. 

Wo  think  that  if  every  farmer  would  investigate  the  sub- 
ject fairly  and  candidly,  he  could  come  to  no  otlier  conclu- 
sion than  that  the  old  rail  fence  is  yearly  detracting  from  his 
interests,  that  it  is  a  sinking  structure,  while  the  other  is  a 
self-supporting  one  n.  t. 

Jelloway,    6.,   1854. 


grains  of  Cayenne  pepper,  mixed  in  fresh  butter,  should  be 
administered  Last  year  we  lost  several  by  this  disease,  and 
this  year  the  same  symptoms  manifested  themselves  among 
them  ;  but  wo  arrested  the  malady  without  loosing  a  single 
duck,  by  a  dose  of  the  above  medicine  to  such  as  were  ill.  ' 
One  of  the  ducks  was  at  that  time  paralized,  but  was  thus 
saved 


Striking  Cuttings. 
The  following  are  half  a  dozen  general  rules  relative  to 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  slips  or  cuttings.  1st.  Lot 
all  slips  be  cut  off  as  near  a  joint  as  possible  without  injur- 
ing it.  2nd.  For  autumn  or  winter  make  choice  of  well  ri- 
pened firm  wood.  ;id.  In  spring  or  summer  half  ripened 
young  shoots  are  best,  as  they  strike  quicker  than  old  wood. 
4th.  All  succulents,  such  as  Cactuses,  Geraniums,  Ac, 
should  remain  a  few  days  to  dry,  until  their  wounds  are 
closed  up,  before  they  are  potted.  5th.  Neverallow  cuttings 
to  remain  in  water;  if  they  cannot  be  planted  immediately 
lay  the  ends  in  moist  sand.  6th.  In  winter  or  summer  al- 
ways let  a  few  of  the  leaves  remain  on  evergreens. — Gard's 
Chronicle. 


Rule  for  Eaising  Poultry. 
We  find  the  following  in  the  papers  without  credit,  and 
do  not,  know  its  origin. 

1.  All  young  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys  should  be  kept 
under  cover  of  the  weather  during  the  rainy  seasons. 

2.  Twice  or  three  times  a  week,  pepper,  shallots,  shives,  or 
garlic,  should  bo  mixed  up  with   their  food. 

3.  A  small  lump  of  assafcetida  should  be  placed  in  the  pan 
in  which  their  water  is  given  them  to  drink. 

4.  Whenever  they  manifest  disease,  liy  the  dropping  of 
their  wings  or  any  other  outward  signs  of  ill-health,  a  little 
assafcetida  broken  into  lumps,  should  bo  mixed  with  their 
food. 

5.  Chickens  which  are  keptfmm  the  dunghill  while  young 
seldom  have  the  gaps  ;  therefore  it  should  bo  the  object  of 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  them,  so  to  confine  the  hens  as 
to  preclude  their  young  from  the  range  of  barn  or  stable 
yards. 

6.  Should  any  chickens  have  the  gapes,  mix  up  small  por- 
tions of  assafoetdia,  rhubarb  and  pepper  into  fresh  butter,  .ind 
give  each  chicken  as  much  of  the  mixture  as  will  lie  on  half 
the  bowl  of  a  small  tea-spoon. 

7.  For  the  pi^i,  the  following  treatment  is  judicious  :  T.ake 
ofi"the  indurated  covering  on  the  point  of  "the  tongue,  and 
give  twice  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days  a  piece  of  garlic  the 
size  of  a  pea;  if  garlic  cannot  be  obtained,  onion,  shallot  or 
shives  will  answer  ;  and  if  neither  of  these  be  conven- 
ient, two  grains  of  black  poper,  given  in  fresh  butter  will 
answer. 

8.  For  the  snuffels,  the  same  remedy  as  for  the  gapes  will 
be  highly  curative  ;  but,  in  addition  to  them,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessay  to  melt  a  little  asafetida  in  fresh  butter,  and  rub  the 
chickens  about  the  nostrils  take  care  to  clean  them  out. 

9;  Grown-up  ducks  are  someiiines  tjiken  off  rapidly  by  con- 
vultions.     In  such  cases,  four  drahms  of  rhubarb,  and  four 


Spiraea  Gandifiora. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  Spirreais  perfectly  hardy. 
The  plants  originally  introduced  are  now  growing  in  our 
nursery  here,  wiiere  they  have  been  ever  since  their  intro- 
duction iu  1849.  They  have  never  h  acKany  protection  what- 
ever. The  plants  are  6  or  7  feet  high,  and  as  much  through. 
Tlieir  general  appearance  is  decidedly  that  ofanAmelan- 
chier  ;  and  it  is  only  when  examining  the  suckers  that  any 
resemblance  to  a  Spirasa  is   perceived. 


Madura  Hedges  • 

My  object  in  this  article  is  to  meet  some  objections  to  the 
Osage  Orange  Plant  itself,  inasmuch  as  my  experiance  tells 
mo  that  there  is  known  no  plants  so  peculiarlj' adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  so  valuable  to  our  Agricultural  interest.  Its 
surprising  properties  are  nolonger  apioblem.  Some  writers 
are  yet  disposed  to  class  it  among  the  'humbugs,'  and  may 
doubt  its  utility,  but  amongst  them  all  you  will  not  probably 
find  much,  if  any  experience.  If  rightly  managed  it  makes 
the  best  and  cheapest  fence  in  the  v.'orld  without  any  excep- 
tion whatever. 

Beleiveing  then  as  I  do  in  the  extraordinay  properties  of 
the  Osage  Orange  (Madura)  for  making  Live  fences,  I  will 
state  what  I  believe  the  best  mode  of  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment, in  as  few  and  plain  words  as  practicable,  so  as  to  be 
understood  by  the  inexperienced— with  the  hope  that  all  in- 
terrested  persons  may  practice,  and  enjoy  its  benefits. 

In  order  then  to  make  the  seed  vegetate  surely  and  quickly 
they  require  to  be  soaked  a  long  time  in  worm  warter — usu- 
ally three,  four  or  five  days,  but  always  until  they  are  very 
much  swolen  and  sprouted.  The  water  should  be  kept  warm 
all  the  time. 

The  nursery  shoud  be  located  with  care.  It  should  be  a 
rich  sand}'  loam.  If  you  have  none  sueh — prepare  the 
best  spot  you  have,  by  deep  and  thorough  cultivation,  mixed 
with  wellrootted  manure,  if  nototherwise  rich  enough — -mak- 
ing the  drills  about  one  foot  apart,  and  before  dropping  the  seed 
send  to  the  woods  and  get  some  of  the  richest  and  sandiest 
mould  you  can  produce, — drop  the  seed,  and  cover  with  tlie 
woods  mould  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  If  the 
seed  are  well  soaked — the  ground  clear  and  strong,  they  will 
make  their  appearance  before  the  weeds  and  grass  will  inter- 
fere with  them.  So  soon  as  they  are  well  up,  (he  greatest 
care  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  thelaborof  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing, which  can  only  be  done  by  mulching  well  with  leaves, 
cut  straw,  saw  dust,  or  fan  bark.  I  name  the  mulching  ma- 
teaials  in  the  rotation  1  think  they  answer  the  best.  The 
whole  nursery  should  bo  covered,  except  only  the  plants  ; 
and  put  on  thick  enough  to  )ire\~ont  the  grass  and  weeds 
from  appearing  ;  bv  doing  so  all  further  labor  will  bo  avoid- 
ed. 

They    arc  better  not  to  be  planted  too  early  in  the  Spring 


Sale  of  Imported  Stock. 

The  recently  imported  cattle  of  tlie  Livingston  County  (N. 
Y.)  Stock  Association,  were  sold  at  Avon,  June  27.  The 
stock  had  scarcely  recovered  from  their  long  voyage  of  50  d.aya 
during  which  12  out  of  the  24  shipped,  died — but  the  prices 
indicate  the  value  of  the  stock  and  the. judgement  of  the  far- 
mers of  Livingston.     The  sales  where  as  follows  : 

Music,  12  months  old,  $690— Chauncey  R.  Bond. 

Lady  Ellington,  19  months  old,  $  400-^J  Freeman. 

Medora,  10  moths  old,  $350— Hon.  C.  H.  Carrol. 

Australia,  19  months  old,  $615 — Chauncey  R.  Bond,  Esq. 

Mi.«s  Dowly,  10  months  old,  $625— Homer  Sackett. 

Falacy,  10  months  old,  $525— Richard  Peck. 

Hopeless,  18  month  old,  $400— C.  R.Bond,  Esq. 

Damsel,  18  months  old,  $350 — Forman  Chappel, 

Treasure,  2J^  years  old,  $505 — Daniel  H  Alberston. 

Phoenix  2d,  3  years  old,  and  a  calf,  $380 — Daniel  Mc- 
Hardy. 

Buil  Usurper.  3  years  old,  $1,075- C.  H.  Carrol 

Bull  Blosto.  $1,000— J.  W.  Taj'lor. 

Total  amount,  $6,925. — Ru.  New    Yorker. 
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-^the  middle  of  May  is  soon  enough, 

The  next  spring  they  are  ready  for  setting  in  the  Hedge 
■ — the  ground  for  which  should  have  been  well  prepared  the 
previous  fall,  by  subsoiling,  and  manured  if  necessary,  and 
and  again  in  the  very  early  Spring  ploughed  harrowed  and 
rolled  repeatedly  till  completely  pulverised — then  drive  the 
stakes  , — lay  the  line  and  spado  the  trenches.  More  care  is 
necessary  in  hmtkhi'j  up  plant.''  to  insure  their  growth,  than  is 
usually  observed  ;  and  more  with  this,  as  it  is  desirable  that 
everyone  should  grow.  The  top  may  bo  cut  off  to  si.\  inches 
and  the  roots  pruned  proportionally.  Set  the  plants  in  a 
'double  row  six  inches  apart,  diagonallj' — thus**.®.:?.*.^;*^;* — 
a  foot  apart  in  each  row,  making  them  equal  to  six  inches  in 
a  row.  As  soon  as  planted  mulch  dccpli/  with  leaves,  straw, 
saw  dus^or  tan  bark,  and  they  will  want  no  further  attten- 
tlon  until  the  ne.xt  spring,  at  which  time,  the  pruning  com- 
mences, and  you  begin  by  cutting  all  otf  within  an  inch  of 
the  ground — in  the  middle  of  June  cut  all  the  tops  agaiu  to 
within  four  inches  of  the  former  cutting — the  next  Spring  cut 
to  with  five  inches  of  the  preceding,  and  again  the  middle  of 
June  to  within  six  inches,  and  so  continue  cuttingeach  siiring 
and  .Tune,  increase  the  distance  an  inch  each  time,  till  the 
Hedge  is  high  enough.  Bj'  this  means  you  thicken  the  hedge 
perfectly  all  the  way  up,  and  when  grown  it  will  require  the 
the  less  pruning  from  there  being  large  stalks.  ]3y  prun- 
ing the  tops  only  while  growing,  the  side  branches  become 
the  stronger  ;  they  can  afterwards  be  pruned  and  thickened, 
till  it  may  be  made  impenetrable  to  a  bird.  The  mulching 
may  require  some  renewing  the  second  year,  but  afterwards 
the  shade  of  the  Hodge  will  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
grass  and  weeds. 

The  plants  should  never  be  set  further  apart  than  I  have  re- 
commended above — particularly  in  strong  soil,  as  the  further 
apart  they  are  sot  the  stronger  they  will  grow,  and  create  so 
much  more  pruning  after  the  Hedge  is  grown,  or  otherwise 
be  objectionably  high.  Neither  will  the  roots  extend  so  far 
when  closelj'  set. 

The  Hedges  should  be  fully  protected  from  stock  for  the 
first  two  years.  Moles  often  burrow  under  the  Hedge,  des- 
troying the  roots — to  remedy  this,  make  the  ground  'dish- 
ing' where  the  plants  are  set  two  or  three  inches  lower  than 
the  sides,  which  is  found  effectual,  and  the  plants  flourish 
better. 

The  prunening  may  be  made  a  comparatively  small  job, 
hy  using  a  strong  knife  for  the  purpose  about  two  feet  long. 
A  common  grass  hook  answers  pretty  well,  and  some  la- 
bor may  be  avoided  by  pruning  in  the  fall,  before  the  wood 
becomes  hard,  in  place  of  the  spring.  The  plant  bears  it  so 
well,  that  there  is  no  danger. 

The  'plashing',  'plaiting,'  or  'interclashing,'  when  rightly 
done,  may  make  a  perfect  fence,  and  quite  ornamental — p.ar- 
ticularly  while  young — but  is  expensive  :  and  for  common 
purposes,  I  would  not  rocommeud  it  further  than  to  stop  a 
gap. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  plant  may  be  used  much  farther 
north  than  has  been  admitted.     For  the  first  two  or  three 
years  the  limbs  will  bo  severely  nipped  by  the  frosts,  but  not 
to  the  injury  of  the  fence.     Respectfully,  Wn-HAM  Neff. 
—  Western  Horticultural  lieview. 


Profitable  Crop  of  Ruta  Bagas. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  record  instances  of  more  profita- 
ble culture,  than  the  following,  as  stated  by  our  friend,  Chee- 
ver  Newhall,  of  Dorchester ; 

The  land  on  which  the  crops  mentioned  below  grew,  was 
poor  pasture  land,  and  had  not  been  cultivated  for  more  than 
thirtj'  ye.ars.  It  was  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  again  in  the 
spring  ;  was  well  manured,  partly  with  night  soil  and  p.artly 
■with  piggery  manure,  to  which  was  ailded  a  quantity  of  guano 
and  ground  bones, — the  cost  of  the  latter  being  $5  (iO  per  acre. 
The  first  crop  of  potatoes  grow  well  and  yielded  fairly  :  were 
dug  early  and  sent  to  market.  In  digging  the  potatoes,  the 
tops  were  laid  regularly  between  the  rows  ;  at  the  same  time 
caro  was  taken  to  haul  the  earth  over  them,  which  made 
somewhat  of  a  ridge.  The  ridges  were  three  feet  apart. 
The  rnt,a  baga  seed  were  dropped  ujjon  them,  nine  inches 
apart,  at  several  times,  betAveen  July  27th  and  August  10th. 
No  plough  was  used  after  taking  otf  tho  crop  of  potatoes. 
At  least  one-tenth  of  tho  spaces  intended  for  tho  ruta  baga 
■were  vacant,  as  the  seed  did  not  vogitate.  About  ten  days 
after  the  plants  were  up,  the  cultivator  was  passed  between 
the  raws  ;  the  plants  were  thinned  out,  leaving  but  one  in  a 
space,  and  thoroughly  weeded.  This  is  all  the  cultivation 
they  received. 


About  the  20th  of  October,  the  entire  crop  on  tho  five  acres 
was  sold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — the  purchaser  to 
take    them   from   the  ground,    were    they    then   were. 

The  person  who  bought  them  says  that  the  product  was 
more  than  twelve  hundred  bushels,  and  that  they  were  all  well 
worth  the  sum  he  paid  for  them.  When  itis  considered  that 
this  crop  was  raised  upon  land  that  had  produced  a  fair  yield 
of  pot^atoes,  and  that  thirty  dollars  per  acre  was  realised  for 
a  second  crop,  while  the  exponco  did  not  exceed  five  dollars 
per  acre.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  land  will  sometimes,  at 
least,  pay  the  cultivator  a  fair  compensation  lor  tho  labor 
bestowed. — Fractlcnl  Fnrmer. 

^ ■»> ■ ■ 

How  to  Know  the  Age  of  A  Horse, 

The  colt  is  born  with  twelve  grinders.  When  four/ront- 
teeth  have  made  their  appearance,  the  colt  is  twelve  dnys  old; 
and  when  tho  next  four  comes  forth,  it  is  four  weeks  old. 
When  the  co/-)/</--teeth  a))pcar,  the  colt  is  eight  months,  and, 
when  the  latter  have  attained  to  the  higth  of  they')-ci«<-teeth, 
it  is  one  year  old.  The  two  year  old  colt  has  the  kernel  (tho 
dark  substance  in  tho  middle  of  the  tooth's  crown)  ground 
out  of  all  the/roH^tteth.  In  the  third  year  the  middlrfront 
teeth  arc  l)eing  shifted  ;  an<l  when  three  years  old  those  are 
substituted  by  tho  /lorse-tecth.  Tho  next  four  teeth  are  shift- 
ed in  fourth  year,  and  thec«r)i<"r-teeth  in  the  fifth,  At  six 
years  the  kernal  is  worn  out  of  the  lower  middle  front-tKioth, 
and  the /j)-i"rf(//p-tccth  have  now  attained  to  their  full  grov/tn. 
At  seven  years  a  hooh  has  been  formed  on  the  co;-jier-tceth 
of  the  upper  jaw  the  kernal  of  the  teeth  next  at  the  middle 
fronts  is  worn  out,  the  bridle-teeth  begin  to  wear  off.  At 
eight  years  of  age,  the  k-ernal  is  worn  out,  of  all  the  lower 
front-teeth  and  begins  to  decrease  in  the  middle  upper 
fronts.  In  the  ninth  year,  the  kernal  has  wholly  disappea- 
red from  the  npper  middle  front-teeth,  tho  hook  on  the 
corjier-teeth  has  increase  in  size,  and  the  bridle-teeth 
lose  their  points.  In  the  tenth  year  the  kernal  is  worn  out 
of  the  teeth  next  to  the  middle  fronts  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  and 
in  the  eleventh  year  the  kernal  has  entirely  vanished  from 
the  corner  teeth  of  the  same  jaw.  At  twelve  years  old,  tho 
crown  of  all  the  front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  has  become 
triangular,  and  the  bridle  teeth  are  much  worn  down.  As 
the  horse  advances  in  ago  the  gums  shrink  away  from  the 
teeth,  which,  consequently,  receive  a  long  narrow  appear- 
ance, and  their  kemals  have  become  metamorphosed  into  a 
'darkish  point,  gra}' hairs  increase  in  the  forehead,  over  tho 
eyes,  and  tho  chin  assumes  the  form  of  an  angle. — Practiaal 
Farmer. 


Green  Crops  for  Barn  use  In  Summer. 

It  is  the  great  number  of  cattle  that  a  British  fanner  keeps 
on  his  farm,  which  by  furnishing  so  much  good  manure,  en- 
ables him  to  raise  such  good  crops.  The  turnip  crop,  occupy- 
ing ono-forth  his  farm,  furnishes  him  the  grand  moans  »'■ 
keeping  so  large  .a  stock  during  the  winter  mouths  ;  an? 
the  practice  of  soiling  his  horses  and  cattle,  enaliles  him  to 
keep  more  animals  than  he  otherwise  could  during  sum- 
mer. 

By  soiling,  is  meant  the  S3'stem  of  feeding  cattle  in  sheds 
and  stalls  on  green  food  grown  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  graze  the  fields  at  pleasure.  That  more  food 
can  in  this  way  be  obtained  per  acre,  few  will  question. 
That  wo  can  adopt  soiling,  except  in  some  few  cases  near 
large  cities  admits  of  some  doubt.  One  of  the  great  ob- 
jections to  the  practice  is  tho  greater  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired in  mowing  and  carrying  to  the  barn  the  green  food, 
than  in  letting  the  cattle  cut  it  themselves.  Another  objec- 
tion is  that  our  climate  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  succulent  summer  food  as  the  cool  moist  climate  of  the 
British  isles.  Yet,  as  we  have  often  said,  we  obtain  heavier 
crops  of  rod  clover  than  do  British  farmers,  and  red  clover 
is  there  considered  one  of  the  best  ercps  for  soiling  purposes  ; 
and  could  it  be  grown  with  as  much  certainty  and  in  such 
quantity  as  in  AVestern  New  York,  it  would  be  much  moro 
extensively  used. 

Wo  believe  it  would  pay  every  faimer  to  take  an  acre  or 
two  of  clover,  as  contiguous  to  the  barn  as  possible,  and  m.i- 
nuro  it  highly  in  the  fall  or  spring.  It  would  be  found  of 
great  advantage  to  cut  and  feed  to  the  horses  in  the  stable  at 
noon,  and  for  an  our  or  so  before  turning  them  into  the  field 
in  the  evening.  A  few  acres  so  manured  and  cut  early, 
would  afterwards  yield  a  splendid  crop  of  chiver  seed  :  or  it 
might  be  mown  twice,  as  green  food  for  the  horses  and 
cattle. 

Indian  corn  is  perhaps  (he  best  food  that  we  can  grow  for 
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green  food  in  summer.  It  stands  drought  better  than  any 
other  crop ;  and  if  the  soil  be  rich,  an  immense  amount  of 
nutrieious  food  can  bo  obtained  per  aero — certainly  more 
than  from  any  other  summer  crop.  For  this  crop  the  soil 
should  bo  either  naturally  very  rich  or  bo  well  manured. 
Let  it  be  prepared  as  you  would  your  other  corn  lan<l.  The 
deeper  it  is  plowed,  and  the  mellower  it  is  made,  the  better. 
Four  bushels  of  seed  should  bo  sown  broadcast  per  acre, as  soon 
after  corn  planting  as  possible.  If  the  soil  is  moist  and  in 
good,  fine  order,  soak  the  seed  corn  for  twenty  four  hours 
previous  to  sowing.  In  this  way  it  will  be  up  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  will  get  the  start  of  the  weeds  ;  and  if  the  corn  is 
sown  thick,  and  grows  well,  it  will  smother  them  all,  and  leave 
the  land  in  good  condition  for  the  following  wheat  crop. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  best  to  sow  the  corn  in  rows 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  hoe  it  once  or  twice  ;  the 
corn  would  grow  more  rapidly,  and  the  soil  would  be 
cleaner. 

Lucerne  answers  well  for  soiling  purposes,  but  its  culti- 
vation is  attended  with  considerable  labor  in  keeping  the  soil 
free  from  weeds.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  does  not  roach 
its  full  growth  till  the  third  year.  On  a  rich,  sandy  loam, 
well  underdrained,  jdowed,  and  subsoilod,  immense  crops  oi 
lucerne  can  bo  grown.  Guano  is  a  splendid  manure  for  this 
crop,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  weeds. 
Lucerne  is  sown  earlier  in  the  spring,  in  rows  from  one  to 
two  feet  apart  ;  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  It 
must  be  frequently  hood  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  should 
bo  cut  hut  once  the  first  year;  it  will  afford  three  or  four 
crops  in  a  season. 


A  Barn. 

The  Enfield  Shakers  are  building  a  granite  barn  for  their 
cows.  It  is  to  bo  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  fifty 
feet  wide,  and  will  probaply  cost  $13,000.  Mr.  Elkinds  the 
artist,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  edifice  : 

"The  location  and  arrangemouts  of  this  barn  edifice,  are  in 
many  respects  admirable.  Its  outer  walls  are  of  stone  and 
its  roof  of  slate.  It  is  located  across  a  gentle  ravine,  open- 
ing from  bank  to  bank,  and  is  arranged  that  teams  laden  with 
hay  may  enter  at  eather  gable,  precipitate  the  load  to  the 
bay  below,  pass  on,  and  make  their  egress  at  the  other  end. 
Such  a  situation  has  enabled  them  extend  a  cellar  its  whole 
length  for  the  reception  of  the  manures,  both  solid  and  liquid 
which  are  kept  from  filtration  or  otherwise  escaping  down- 
wards by  a  plank  floor  laid  upon  a  stratum  of  clay,  wrought 
as  a  bed  if  morter.  The  descent  of  the  grounds  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  barn  renders  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  the  cellar  convenient  and  easy  for  carrying  pond  mud 
and  manure.  The  cows  will  be  tethered  all  upon  the  .south 
side  of  the  barn,  and  in  one  continuous  longitudinal  stable 
si.\teen  feet  in  width,  with  walls  plastered  inwardly  with  lime 
morter.  and  le.aveing  a  wall  behind  the  gutters,  of  four  feet 
in  width,  and  a  corridor  or  passage  between  the  cribs  and 
mows  upon  the  North  side,  (preserves  the  warmth  of  the  barn 
throughout,)  sufiiceatly  wide  for  a  horse  and  cart  to  pass, 
which  is  often  conveniant,  when  feeding  with  green  food. 

The  scaffolds  above  the  cows  are  the  best  depository  for 
litter,  which  is  letdown  through  a  trapdoor  in  the  rear  of  the 
cows;  an  also,  when  partitioned  into  rooms,  serve  as  a  place 
for  a  herdsman's  otfieo.  All  these  .arrangements  render  it 
perhaps  the  most  convenient,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
e.xpensive  barn  in  America.  Its  hight  to  the  eaves,  upon  the 
back  side,  ''s  to  be  thirty-feet,  stables,  eight  feet,  [including 
timbers]  and  scaftolds,  sixteen  feet.  Flooring  for  teams 
framed  four  feet  below  the  eaves." 


Guanite. 

The  .appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  art  contains  some  correspondence  respecting  the  crystals 
of  guanite,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities .at  the  Falkland  Isles.  The  duko  of  Newcastle 
requested  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  to  obtain  some  information  with 
respect  to  its  value.  Mr.  Way,  the  chymist  reports  that  gu- 
anite' when  properly  ground  to  powder  for  application  to  the 
land,  will  make  an  excellent  manure,  suitable  for  corn  and 
green  crops,  andthat  it  would  be  worth  from  11.  to  8^.  per  ton 
in  England.  leahboe  guano,  ho  s.ays,  which  had  a  ready  s.alo 
at  7/.,  contained  on  the  average  a  littlemore  ammonia,  but 
only  half  as  much  phosphoric  .acid  as  gnanite.  Dr.  Lj'on 
Playfair  had  before  drawn  attention  to  the  crj-st.als  of  guanite 
which  he  observed  in  the  samples  of  guano  sent  home  from 
the  Falkland  Islands  ;  he  stated  that  guanite,  being  in  reality 


phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  must  form  a  rich  ma- 
nure, well  worthy  of  being  imported. 

-^ . 

Mowing  Machine  Trial. 

Casadigua,  Friday  July  7. 
In  the  case  of  Howard  and  others  vermis  Forbush  and 
others,  in  the  U.  S.  Circut  Court,  Judge  Hall  presiding,  a 
verdict  has  just  been  rendered  by  the  jury  in  favor  of  plan- 
tiffs  on  every  issue.  The  jurj'  found  first,  that  Wm.  F. 
Ketchum  was  the  original  and  first  inventor  of  the  improve- 
ments in  mowing  machines  claimed  in  his  re-issue  patent  of 
April  185.3.  Second,  that  the  re-issued  patent  of  Ketchum  of 
April  1853,  is  for  the  same  inventions  desired  and  intended 
to  have  been  patented  in  his  original  patent  of  July,  1847; 
and  third,  that  the  Forbush  machine  embraces  both  the 
foregoing  claims,  and  is  an  infringement  of  Ketchum's  re-is- 
sued parent. 

4*« 

Worms  on  Quince  Trees. 
I  heard  various  accounts  of  the  disease  now  threatening  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  Quince  tree,  which  so  conflict  with 
e.ach  other,  that  they  are  entirely  unsatisfactory.  There  is 
one  matter,  however,  upon  which  they  all  agreej  that  it  is 
the  work  of  an  insect  or  worm. 

The  practice  of  gr.afting  pears  on  quince  stocks  has  become 
so  common,  that  it  is  important  to  know  weather  the  stump 
on  which  the  graft  grows  will  in  time  be  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion, if  as,  to  endeavor  to  find  a  preventative. 

Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  examining  their  Quince 
trees  twice  a  year,  April  and  October,  and  if  they  succeed  in 
finding  the  worm  in  April,  it  has  been  eating  the  tree  all 
winter,  and  done  all  the  harm  it  can;  and  if  in  October,  it  has 
bored  so  far  into  the  tree  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  at  it  without  cutting  away  large  portions  of  the  tree, 
and  when  accomplished  seems  "  like  locking  the  stable  after 
the  horse  is  stolen." 

I  have  some  trees  which  a  few  years  ago  bore  smooth,  large 
and  round  fruit.  Three  or  four  years  ago  they  became  un- 
health}',  gradually  declining;  the  limbs  and  fruit  became 
knotty,  the  latter  entirely  worthless,  the  trunk  bored  full 
of  holes,  .almost  destroying  vitalitj'. 

Determined  if  possible  to  stay  their  depredations,  in  the 
month  of  May  of  last  year  I  carefully  removed  the  earth 
from  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  together  with  the  loose  b.ark  and 
decayed  wood,  that  I  might  have  this  portion  of  the  tree 
smooth  and  thus  be  enabled  to  discover  at  once  any  change 
that  might  occur.  In  the  forepart  of  June  the  wasps,  hor- 
nets and  blow-flies  collected  on  spots  over  the  tree  nearest  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  most  healthy  parts,  and  from  which 
there  was  a,  slight  discharge  of  moisture,  that  they  fed  on 
upward,  and  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of,  as  they  could  not 
be  driven  away,  and  must  have  appropriated  much  to  their 
use  which  should  have  been  given  to  the  fruit.  The  dis- 
charge gradually  increased  until  the  tenth  of  July,  when  it 
became  dry,  and  instead  of  s.ap  a  substance  resembling  saw- 
dust was  excluded.  Upon  examination  I  found  just  beneath 
the  bank,  in  all  the  parts  atTected,  from  one  to  four  worms 
of  the  order  Lepedoptera,  with  black  heads,  from  an  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  The  bark  over  them  had  not  been 
eaten  ;  they  prey  exclnsivelj'  on  the  wood. 

The  trees  from  which  the}'  were  destroyed  last  year  exhib- 
it no  marks  of  the  worm  having  wintered  with  them  through 
last  winter,  but  they  have  been  again  pierced,  and  within  a 
few  days  I  have  taken  m.au}'  worms ;  but  find  the  health  of 
the  trees  much  improved,  and  am  satisfied  that  dstroying 
these  worms  every  summer  will  entirely  restore  the  health 
of  the  trees  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  latter  part  of  July 
and  fore  part  of  August  is  the  proper  time  to  destroy  them. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  .above,  it  should  be  remember- 
en  that  the  pear  on  quince  stock  may  bo  secured  entirely 
.against  the  quince  borer  by  burying  the  quince  stock  in 
planting  below  the  surface.  The  borer  works  only  at  the 
surface.  The  quince  is  not  so  readily  injured  by  deep  plant- 
ing as  other  trees,  and  sends  out  lateral  fibres  on  all  sides. 

Fertility  of  Nile  Mud. 
Tho  celebrated  microscopic  philosopher,  Ehrenberg, 
has  examined  this  mud,  and  finds  its  great  fertility  to  be 
owing,  not  so  much  to  any  peculiar  mineral  contribution, 
or  to  tho  presence  of  vegetable  matter,  .as  it  is  to  the  vast 
accumulation  of  extremely  minute  forms  of  microscopic 
animals,  which,  by  their  decomposition,  enrich  the  soil. 
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Breeding  and  Management  of  Stallions. 

We  commend  the  following  standard  article  from  the 
United  States  Journal  of  Agriculture  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers : — 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  at  what  period  of  its  history  to 
commence  our  account  of  the  Stallion-colt.  If  we  begin  at 
his  birth,  we  are  reminded  of  various  matters  antecedent  to 
that — to  him  important — epoch,  that  have  a  material  influ- 
ence upon  his  aft«r  life.  To  be  safe,  let  us  go  back  to  his 
progenitors. 

As  males  communicate  their  organization  with  the  most 
obvious  effect,  it  is  by  no  means  singular  that  great  stress  is 
laid,  by  breeders  of  horses  and  other  animals,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance, physical  conformation  and  constitution  of  the  sire. 
This  is  commendable.  But  farmers  and  breeders  generally 
are  not  as  fully  aware  as  they  should  be,  that  various  items, 
other  than  color,  style  and  figure,  are  transmissible  from  sire 
to  son.  These  are  contracted  feet,  founder,  spavin,  ring- 
bone, curb,  sandcrack,  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  as  broken-wind,  roaring,  wind-sucking,  Ac, 
Ac.  We  are  as  fully  persuaded,  that  these  affections  and 
diseases  are  hereditarily  transmissible,  as  that  color,  action 
or  temper  may  be  so  transmitted. 

At  the  late  National  Exhibition  of  Horses,  held  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  the  writer  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Geldings,  in  which  class  were  109  entries.  Many  of  the  fi- 
nest horses  subjected  to  their  e.xamination  were  found  to  be 
affected  with  ring-bone  and  other  diseases  of  the  leg  and 
foot;  and  the  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Committee  on  this 
point  invariably  was — "Ae  wag  foaled  so." 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  becomes  breeders  to  look  well 
to  it,  that  the  selected  Stallion  have  no  hereditary  tendency 
to  disease,  or  defect  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring ;  for  "like  begets  like,"  and  as  surely  as  a  noble  steed 
can  mark  his  offspring  with  his  good  qualities,  so  certainlj- 
can  he  hand  down  also  his  imperfections  of  temper  and  for- 
mation. 

If  men  are  too  often  careless  in  the  selection  of  a  Stallion 
for  purposes  of  breeding,  what  shall  we  say  of  their  choice 
of  a  mare?  Any  old,  decrepid,  diseased,  purblind  she-horse 
that  can  bo  procured,  or  that  is  found  fit  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, is  considered  good  enough  to  breed  from  !  And  many 
such  an  old,  good-for-nothing-but-the-compost-heap  creature 
is  kept  by  farmers  and  others  for  this  especial  and  only  pur- 
pose. Knowing  this,  one  ceases  to  wonder  that  the  country 
is  stocked  with  such  a  supcrbundant  supply  of  miserable, 
early  broken  down  and  diseased  horses, — insomuch,  that  ho 
who  now-a-days  undertakes  to  buy  a  horse  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, unless  he  goes  with  his  eyes  peeled,  and  "had  his  eye 
teeth  cut"  at  an  early  period  of  his  existence,  will,  ordinari- 
ly, find  himself  sold  remarkably  cheap. 

"Any  one,"  says  Mr.  Castley,  an  eminent  English  Veteri- 


nary Surgeon,  "who,  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  some  of  our 
great  horse-fairs  in  the  North  of  England,  must  be  struck 
with  the  sad  falling-off  there  is  everywhere  to  be  remarked, 
in  the  quality  of  the  one-half,  and  three-part  bred  horses, 
exhibited  for  sale.  The  farmers  when  taxed  with  this  com- 
plain that  breeding  horses  do  not  sufficiently  repay  them; 
and  yet  we  find  large  sums  of  money  alwaj's  given  at  fairs 
for  horses  that  are  really  good.  The  truth  is,  that  farmers 
do  not,  now-a-days,  breed  horses  so  generally  good  as  they 
used  to  do;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
mares,  which  they  now  commonly  employ  in  breeding. 

Some  of  the  best  mares,  it  would  appear,  are  now  pur- 
chased by  gentlemen  for  saddle  horses, — it  being  now,  as  it 
was  not  formerly,  as  fashionable  to  use  mares  as  geldings 
for  riding' purposes.  A  great  number  of  the  finest  three- 
part  bred  mares,  also,  are  imported  to  the  Continent. 

These  facts  account  for  the  deterioration  of  the  horses  in 
ordinary  use  in  England,  .and  most  of  them  are  in  force  here. 
Many  an  old  broken-down  creature  is  purchased,  or  kept  for 
a  breeder,  because  she  is  Jit  for  nothimj  else  !  Fit  for  nothing 
else  ?  If  fit  for  a  breeder,  (unless  injured  by  some  accident,) 
she  is  fit  for  any  thing  else. 

Sire  and  dam  being  judiciously  selected,  our  next  care  is 
with  the  unboru  colt — the  ftetus.  "Our  next  care,"  we  say,  for 
the  young  courser  may  be  starved,  or  otherwise  maltreated, 
as  effectually  before,  as  after  birth.  The  mare,  when  with 
foal,  should  be  well,  but  not  too  plentifully  fed,  should  not 
be  overworked  nor  yet  allowed  to  lack  exercise,  and  should 
never  be  subjected  to  such  rough  usage  as  is  but  too  common 
among  farm  hands  and  stable-boys,  who  are  ever  over-free 
with  the  toes  of  their  cow-hide  boots.  Discharge  such  at 
once,  after  having  treated  them  to  "a  little  of  the  same,"  to 
see  how  they  like  it,  for  no  one  taken  down  with  the  ac- 
cursed disease  of  "Cruelty  to  Animals,"  was  ever  radically 
cured  of  it. 

It  is  well  to  offer  the  mare,  immediately,  and,  for  a  few 
days  after  parturition,  a  drink  of  lukewarm  water  with  corn 
or  oat  meal,  or  shorts,  mixed  therein.  She  should  then  be 
permitted  to  run  out  to  grass  for  a  month,  at  least,  to  recov- 
er strength,  though  the  common  custom,  we  know,  is  to  put 
them  in  harness  within  a  fortnight  from  foaling. 

Our  young  Stallion  being  now  fairly  in  the  world,  and 
moving  upon  it  on  his  own  legs,  his  first  experience  of  life 
is  stirring.  The  old  farmer  has  an  errand  at  a  neighboring 
village,  distant  some  six  or  seven  miles.  "Put  Bessy  to  the 
old  chaise,"  says  he,  and  off  he  drives  with  commendable 
moderation — little  Morgan  trotting  in  (^mpany ;  but  busi- 
ness being  concluded  at  the  store  rain  threatens,  or  other 
cause  induces  a  hasty  return :  and  we  see  Bessy  doing  all 
she  knows  how  to  get  home  in  season,  and  little  Morgan  do- 
ing a  little  more,  to  keep  up.  His  long,  lank  legs  soon  get 
tired;  his  footing  is  un.sure :  his  bellows  get  out  of  order; 
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he  is  over-heated  ;  he  luys  the  foundation  of  troubles,  that 
are  perfected  in  the  full  grown  horse. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  his  life,  the  chief  food  of  the 
foal  is  "mother's  milk,"  although  he  will  pick  up,  now  and 
then,  a  little  else  with  all  the  pride  of  incipient  horsehood. 
If  the  mare  be  insufficiently  fed  during  this  period,  or  over- 
worked, (which  lessens  her  yield  of  milk,)  the  foal  is,  in 
either  case,  half-starved  ;  and  a  half-starved  colt  is  almost 
never  well  made  when  he  arrives  at  maturity.  lie  is  always 
a  weed.  He  should  be  well  fed  from,  and  before  the  time  of 
his  birth. 

At  one  year  old,  though  the  colt  has  by  no  means  attained 
his  fullness  of  form,  it  may  be  decided  whether  or  not  to  re- 
tain him  as  a  Stallion.  If,  at  this  age,  however  many  good 
points  he  may  possess,  indicafiona  of  contracted  feet,  foun- 
der, or  any  of  the  other  diseases  heretofore  mentioned  as 
transmissible,  be  seen,  geld  him  at  once.  He  ought  not  to 
serve  as  a  Stallion. 

At  three  j'ears  old,  a  horse  may  be  allowed  very  moderate 
service.  Over-taxation  of  his  powers  at  this  age — or  at  any 
age,  for  that  matter — is  short  sighted  policy  for  the  owner. 
As  a  four-vear  old,  he  will  be  more  matured  and  full  of  vig- 
or, aod  at  five  he  is  still  more  able  to  do  service.  It  is  a  too 
common  fault — this  over-taxation  of  a  Stallion's  powers  ; 
and  it  tells  both  on  himself  and  on  his  get.  The  English 
limit  for  a  prize  horse,  that  "travels  his  district,"  is  sixty 
mares  in  a  season,  but  eighty  are  often  covered,  without  pre- 
judice. What  shall  we  say  of  horse-owners,  who  boast  of 
having  had  double  these  numbers  served  in  a  season  by 
their  horse — sometimes  three  a  day! 

A  notable  instance  of  the  evils  of  over-taxing  a  horse's 
proereative  powers  occurred  in  England,  many  years  ago,  in 
the  case  of  a  celebrated  stud  belonging  to  H.  R.  H.,  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  groom  was  permitted  to  pocket  a 
half-guinea  fee  from  all  comers ;  and  it  may  well  be  guessed 
that  no  applicants  were  refused.  The  consequences  were 
serious  to  the  horse,  and  to  very  many  of  his  get.  Another 
instance  is  within  our  knowledge.  A  Stallion  of  some  re- 
pute in  New  England  was  allowed  to  serve  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  mares  in  a  season,  and  was  then  sold  to  go  to 
Virginia.  Most  of  the  colts  of  that  j-ear  proved  to  be  mis- 
erable creatures ;  and  in  Virginia,  in  the  year  following,  he 
himself  proved  perfectly  impotent. 

The  small  size  of  very  many — I  may  say  of  a  large  ma- 
jority— of  our  horses  is  an  evil  that  is  great,  and  growing 
(like  a  cow's  tail — downwards.)  This  may  be  attributed  to 
a  poor  selection  of  breeding  mares  ;  the  scant  feeding  of  the 
dam,  before  and  after  foaling — thus  half  starving  the  foal ; 
bad  usage  of  colts  by  stinted  food  or  unsheltered  exposure 
to  cold  and  storms,  and  the  general  over-taxation  of  the 
powers  of  stallions. 

We  are  well  aware  that  seme  persons,  who  pass  for  wise 
men  in  matters  of  horse-flesh,  contend  that  the  smallness  of 
size  is  no  objection  to  a  horse ;  and  cite  for  proof  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  fleetest  Arabian  coursers  are  but  14J  hands 
high.  Admit  that  these  Arabian  lightning-streaks  are  of  so 
small  a  size,  and  what  does  it  prove  ?  Nothing.  When  the 
American's  horse  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  bear  a  hirsute, 
pinguid  vagabond,  over  sand  deserts,  on  hen-roost-robbing 
expeditions,  14J  hands  will  be  high  enough  (until  the  rider 
rivals  Haman.)  But  so  long  as  the  farmer  has  sward-land 
to  plow,  cord-wood  to  draw,  and  a  stout  wife  and  half-score 
of  stalwart  sons  and  buxom  daughters  to  bo  driven  to  meet- 
ing, or  to  the  State  Fair ; — so  long  as  our  city  carriages  are 
ponderous  and  trucks  weighty ; — so  long  shall  we  need  a 
little  more  height  in  our  horses,  and  that  not  all  in  the 
legs. 

The  subject  of  increasing  the  size  of  our  horses  will  more 


properly  be  discussed  in  an  article  on  Ereeding  Mares  ;  for 
it  is  with  the  mare  that  the  improvement  must  commence. 
To  subject  small  mares  to  large  sized  stallions  will  uot  effect 
the  desired  change.  It  will  give  us,  as  it  did  to  the  York- 
shire farmers,  who  tried  a  similar  experiment,  "a  race  of 
long-legged,  large-boned,  small-chested,  worthless  animals." 
Such,  also,  was  the  ill  effect,  said  our  lost  friend  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner, of  the  cross  by  a  large  "Cleveland  Bay"  Stallion,  im- 
ported and  sent  to  Carroll's  Manor,  Maryland. 

"The  proper  method,"  says  Professor  C'line,  of  London, 
"of  improving  the  form  of  animals  consists  in  selecting  a 
iveli-Jormed  female,  prtq^ortlonately  larger  than  the  male. 
The  improvement  depends  on  this  principle  :  that  the  power 
of  the  female  to  supply  her  offspring  with  nourishment  is  iii 
proportion  to  her  size,  and  to  the  power  of  nourishing  her- 
self from  the  excellence  of  her  own  constitution." 

"The  size  of  the  foetus  (he  continues)  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  male  parent,  and  therefore,  when  the 
female  parent  is  disproportionately  small,  the  quantity  of 
nourishment  is  insufficient,  and  her  offspring  has  all  the  dis- 
proportion of  a  starveling." 

"To  produce  the  most  perfect  formed  animal,"  adds  the 
same  high  authority,  "abundant  nourishment  is  necessary 
from  the  earllext  jieriod  of  its  existence  until  its  growth  is 
complete."  This  sustains  the  view  that  we  have  hereinbe- 
fore advanced. 


On  the  Choice  of  Brood  Mares. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  breeding  of  horses  of 
a  superior  description  would  amply  repay  those  farmers  who 
are  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  ;  and  whose  farms 
present  a  suitable  combination  of  light,  productive,  arable 
land,  with  pasture  of  good  quality.  The  price  of  first  rate 
horses  has  advanced  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  late  years, 
and  is  not  likely  to  decline  so  long  as  the  country  enjoys  an 
ordinary  degree  of  prosperity.  It  is  every  where  matter  of 
complaint  among  buyers  that  good  horses  never  were  so 
scarce  as  at  the  present  moment ;  and  the  man  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  weight-carrying  hunter,  or  a  fine  carriage  horse, 
will,  if  inclined  to  sell,  not  find  himself  long  without  a  cus- 
tomer. Still,  notwithstanding  these  inducements,  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  on  a  large  scale  is  confined  to  a  few  districts, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  East  and  part  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  part  of  Northumber- 
land. On  the  Y^orkshire  Wolds  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
field  after  field  with  its  half-score  of  handsome  colts  ;  some 
of  them  adapted  for  the  chase,  while  others  are  destined  for 
London  carriage  horses.  Though  not  so  plentiful  as  I  re- 
member them  twenty  years  ago,  especially  the  higher  bred 
ones,  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  show 
that  the  farmer  considers  them  a  portion  of  his  stock  pro- 
ductive of  profit,  and  consequently  worthy  of  attention. 
Even  there,  however,  breeders  might  with  advantage  pro- 
pose to  themselves  a  higher  standard,  and  aim  at  producing 
hunters  of  the  first  class,  which  would  surely  remunerate 
them  better  than  the  leggy  and  somewhat  underbred  coach 
horses,  which  are  every  way  less  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  customers.  One  reason  why  hunters  are  not  bred  there 
so  extensively  as  in  former  years,  is,  that  farmers,  either 
tempted  by  the  high  prices  offered  by  foreigners,  or  under 
the  pressure  caused  by  agricultural  distress,  have,  from  time 
to  time,  parted  with  their  best  brood  mares.  Much  as  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  either  good  mares  or  stallions  should 
ever  leave  the  country,  there  are,  nevertheless,  abundance 
remaining  from  which  to  rear,  with  judicious  management, 
a  valuable  breed  of  young  horses.  In  the  hopes  of  afford- 
ing some  encouragement  to  the  extension  of  this  impor- 
tant department  of  agriculture,  I  offer  the  following  hints : — 
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One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  success  is  the  choice 
of  brood  mares.  Never  breed  from  a  mare  which  is  not  well 
bred.  By  well  bred  I  do  not  mean  having  many  crosses  of 
blood  ;  for  many  mares,  nearly  and  even  quite  thoroughbred, 
are  very  undesirable  animals  to  breed  from.  A  well  bred 
mare,  in  the  true  sease  of  the  word,  is  one  of  which  the  pro- 
genitors for  many  generations  back  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected. In  this  respect  Yorkshire  breeders  possess  a  consid- 
erable advantage  over  those  who  reside  in  districts  where 
breeding  is  less  extensively  carried  on.  In  the  former  coun- 
try it  is  easy  for  a  farmer,  even  of  moderate  means,  to  pro- 
cure mares  which  are  above  the  suspicion  of  being  tainted 
with  cnrt-blood.  Owing  to  the  abundance_both  of  thorough- 
bred and  "nag"*  stallions,  a  roadster-mare  is  seldom  or 
never  put  to  a  horse  of  inferior  stamp  to  herself.  Thus  with 
little  or  no  trouble  or  cost,  a  class  of  mares  is  in  the  hands 
of  Yorkshire  farmers  which  elsewhere  it  would  require  much 
expense  and  research  to  gain.  With  but  little  of  outward 
show  to  recommend  them,  they  breed  excellent  hunters, 
when  put  to  a  suitable  thoroughbred  horse ;  whereas  mares 
of  similar  appearance  in  other  countries  would  only  produce 
stock  fit  for  harness — if,  indeed,  they  were  good  for  any- 
thing. The  reason  is,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  cart  or  oth- 
er inferior  crosses  would  re-appear,  and  thus  baffle  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  breeders.    ' 

Perhaps  mares  such  as  the  Yorkshire  farmers  use  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  safest  for  the  agriculturist  to  breed  from. 
Although  not  so  high  bred  as  some  others,  they  are  less  ex- 
pensive to  purchase,  and  require  less  judgment  in  their  choice 
than  those  of  a  more  ambitious  character.  They  possess 
one  recommendation  which  the  farmer  should  never  lose 
sight  of — I  mean  power.  Let  his  object  be  to  produce  a  colt 
which,  if  it  fails  as  a  hunter,  will  be  useful  in  harness ;  or,  if 
some  accident  should  unfit  him  for  fast  work,  will  at  any  rate 
take  his  share  of  work  on  the  farm.  I  know  no  better  test 
of  success  than  this,  viz  :  That  the  colt  which  loses  a  por- 
tion of  its  conventional  value  should  yet  retain  its  real  use- 
fulness. Always  make  strong,  well-set-on  forelegs  a  prima- 
ry object.  They  should  be  placed  forward,  so  as  to  be  an 
efficient  support  to  the  animal ;  and  the  shoulder  ought  to 
stand  backward,  in  order  to  allow  the  legs  liberty  of  action; 
but  it  must  be  somewhat  round  and  full,  not  thin  and  con- 
fined, which  some  persons  conceive  to  be  a  /iiie  shoulder. 
Never  breed  from  cither  mare  or  stallion  with  a  decidedly 
bad  shoulder.  An  animal  may  dispense  with  almost  every 
other  point  of  excellence,  and  yet  be  of  some  value ;  but  if 
it  has  a  bad  shoulder,  it  bears  so  thoroughly  the  stamp  of 
worthlessness,  that  nothing  else  can  make  amends  for  this 
fundamental  malformation.  If  }'our  mare  is  tolerable  in  her 
shoulders,  but  not  very  good,  endeavor  to  find  a  stallion 
which  is  particularly  excellent  in  this  respect.  The  fore- 
legs and  shoulders  being  right,  action  usually  follows.  But 
this  being  a  very  important  point,  do  not  take  it  for  granted, 
but  subject  it  to  your  strictest  scrutiny.  For  my  own  part, 
I  almost  think  as  highly  of  action  in  a  horse  as  Demos- 
thenes did  of  it  in  reference  to  an  orator ;  at  any  rate,  not 
even  the  most  fabulous  combinations  of  beauty,  breeding, 
temper  and  shape,  would  induce  me  to  buy  a  horse  which 
did  not  possess  it. 

The  foot  ought  to  be  taken  up  straight  by  a  graceful  bend 
of  the  knee,  and  sot  down  again  flat,  without  any  deviation 
either  outwards  or  inwards.  The  most  common  faults  of 
action  are  a  sort  of  shovelling  movement  forwards,  with  the 
knees  almost  straight,  and  a  sideways  motion,  either  out- 
wards or  inwards,  with  one  or  both  feet.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  knee  to  be  too  much  bent,  and  the  foot  to  bo 

*A  "nag"  Is  a  ro.idster.  He  Is  lew  In  size  than  a  co.-xch  horse,  and 
better  bred. 


apparently  pushed  backwards  when  taken  up  instead  of  for- 
wards, thus  causing  it  to  be  set  down  too  near  the  place 
whence  it  was  raised.  Objectionable,  however,  as  such 
stand-still  action  may  be  in  a  hack,  I  should  prefer  it  in  a 
brood  mare  to  the  opposite  defect. 

The  great  reason  why  action  in  the  mare  is  so  essential  is, 
that  she  having  the  roadster  blood  ought  to  supply  it; 
whereas,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  it  in  a  stallion  ;  it 
is,  indeed,  very  rare  to  see  a  thorough-bred  horse  whose  ac- 
tion is  such  as  would  be  desirable  in  the  park  hack,  the 
roadster,  or  the  hunter.  The  racing  man  cares  not,  provi- 
ded his  horse's  head  is  first  seen  at  the  winning-post,  in 
what  form  he  moves  his  forelegs.  The  qualities  which  win 
fame  for  the  racer  are  speed,  endurance  and  pluck.  The 
conformation  most  conducive  to  speed  depends  more  on  the 
back,  loins  and  hindlegs  than  on  the  forelegs ;  it  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  horses,  whose  perform- 
ances on  the  turf  have  been  above  mediocrity,  with  forelegs 
such  as  would  not  wear  for  three  months  on  the  road,  and 
with  action  such  as  no  man  would  willingly  endure  in  his 
hack  or  his  hunter.  Thoroughbred  horses,  with  every  point 
such  as  the  breeders  would  desire,  combining  power  and 
beauty,  equally  excellent  in  their  forelegs,  their  ribs,  and 
their  hindlegs,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, and  even  when  found  will  seldom  cover  half-bred 
mares  at  all,  and  then  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  These  are 
the  magnates  of  the  stud  which  will  not  condescend  to 
mates  of  descent  less  illustrious  than  their  own.  If,  then, 
you  cannot  secure  their  services,  you  must  avail  yourself  of 
the  best  within  your  reach.  Supposing  your  mare  has  the 
forelegs  of  the  action  which  I  have  recommended,  you  may 
safely  put  her  to  a  horse  which  has  tolerable  forelegs,  provi- 
ded he  is  in  general  power,  in  pedigree,  and  in  performance 
such  as  you  desire.  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  that  I 
once  put  some  mares  of  my  own  to  "Tomboy ;"  his  forelegs 
were  by  no  means  first  rate,  and  his  front  action  was  deci- 
dedly scrambling  and  bad;  but  my  mares  being  excellent  in 
both  these  points,  their  stock  showed  no  traces  there  of  their 
sire's  deficiency.  To  breed  colts  with  bad  forelegs  and  in- 
sufficient bone,  is  to  encumber  your  land  with  stock  neither 
useful  nor  saleable.  With  mares  of  first  rate  excellence  in 
that  respect,  you  greatly  extend  the  range  of  stallions  which 
it  is  safe  to  put  to  them. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  other  points  of  the  mare  in  de- 
tail, for  the  reason  that  their  selection  may  in  general  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  beeeder ;  and  also,  because  there 
are  many  of  them  which  in  practice  will  be  more  frequently 
supplied  by  the  horse  than  the  mare.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  I  should  not  like  to  breed  from  a  mare  with  a  bad  head 
or  a  small  ej'e.  Natural  soundness,  especially  in  the  feet, 
is  very  important,  and  so  is  good  temper.  With  mares,  as 
with  cows  and  ewes,  there  is  a  certain  character  difficult  to 
describe,  but  which  the  experienced  breeder  knows  by  in- 
stinct, as  belonging  to  those  likely  to  produce  good  stock. 
It  is  not  the  largest,  or  the  most  showy,  but  those  which 
have  a  certain  refinement  of  form,  and  a  gracefulness  of  out- 
lino,  (which  are  as  characteristic  of  the  well-bred  female  as 
power  and  muscle  are  of  the  male,)  which  will  most  faith- 
fully reflect  in  their  offspring  their  own  merits,  and  those  of 
its  sire.  Many  a  large,  showy  mare,  on  the  contrary,  will 
be  provokingly  uncertain  in  her  produce  ;  one  year  bringing 
a  foal  as  much  undersizo  .ts  next  year  it  is  overgrown.  Such 
a  mare  ought  to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  possible. 

By  observing  the  course  which  I  have  recommended,  far- 
mers who  exercise  ordinary  judgment  will  make  as  safe  an 
investngent  as  they  would  in  the  breeding  of  any  other  kind 
of  stock.  Their  colts  will  make  either  hunters,  carriage 
horses,  or  hacks  of  a  useful  and  powerful  kind. 
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There  is  a  clasa  of  mares  much  higher  than  that  which  I 
have  described  above ;  I  mean  those  which  combine  great 
power  with  a  pedigree  little  short  of  thorough  bred — mares 
which  have  in  their  youthful  days  been  foremost  in  the 
hunting  field,  and  contended,  perhaps  not  unsuccessfully,  in 
the  steeple  chase.  Such  are  the  dams  of  the  cracks  of  the 
Melton  field,  and  of  the  victors  at  Liverpool  and  Leaming- 
ton. But  they  are  so  difficult  to  buy,  and  go  rarely  in  the 
market,  that  the  majority  of  breeders  have  little  chance  of 
trying  their  luck  with  them.  Their  owners  naturally  de- 
sire to  secure  a  foal,  when  it  may  be  a  great  prize,  won  at  a 
small  cost,  and  will  therefore  seldom  be  disposed  to  part  with 
them.  It  requires,  moreover,  a  more  ripened  judgment,  and 
more  mature  experience,  to  select  mares  fit  for  the  produc- 
tion of  first  class  hunters  and  steeple  chasers,  than  for  the 
rearing  of  a  less  ambitious  character  of  stock.  The  stallion 
to  which  they  are  put  ought  to  be  one  of  a  superior  class  to 
the  majority  of  the  itinerant  animals  which  secure  the  cus- 
tom of  so  many  farmers,  simply  because  they  save  them  the 
trouble  of  further  inquiry.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  the  horse  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  a  better  an- 
imal than  the  mare.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty,  even  when 
a  horse  of  tried  excellence  is  found,  of  discovering  whether 
his  points  and  his  blood  suit  the  mare.  The  art  and  the 
science  of  breeding  first  rate  horses  are  not  to  be  mastered 
without  much  thought,  trouble  and  research.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  it.  He  who  wishes,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
to  attain  golden  results,  must  adopt  a  course  the  very  antip- 
odes of  the  too  common  one,  of  putting  some  mare,  because 
he  happens  to  have  her,  to  some  horse,  because  it  happens 
to  come  into  his  yard.  He  must  never  breed  from  a  bad 
mare  or  a  bad  horse ;  nor  must  he  grudge  a  few  pounds 
spent  in  securing  the  best  of  either  sex  within  his  reach. 
A  judicious  outlay  of  capital  will  here  assuredly  not  fail  to 
reap  the  reward  which  has  attended  the  improvement  of 
every  other  description  of  stock. — 3Iark-Lane  Exyress. 


List  of  Committees  of  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society,  September,  1854. 

^^A  reference   to   the   Premium    List  xvill    explain    the 
cloBsificaXion  of  the  Committees. 

CLASS  L— CATTLE. 

No.  1 — Short  Horns. 
John  Evans,  of  York  county. 
William  Heyser,  Franklin, 
Anthony  Bolmar,  Chester. 

No.  2 — DEV0N3. 

Robert  T.  Potts,  Montgomery. 
Samuel  Qilleland,  Centre. 
Paschall  Worth,  Chester. 

Nos.  3  &  4 — Herefords  akd  atrshires. 
George  Brinton,  Chester. 
Martin  Newcomer,  Franklin. 
Daniel  Davidson,  Fayette. 

Nos.    5    <t    6 — H0I.3TEIN   AND   AlDERNETS. 

William  Kennedy,  Montgomery. 
Hugh  Oliphant,  Fayette. 
William  Waugh,  Mercer. 

No.  7 — Natives  or  Qrades, 
Nathaniel  Ewing,  Fayette. 
Thomas  Hopkins,  Montgomery, 
Thomas  W.  Moore,  Mifflin. 


No.  8 — Working  Oxen. 
James  Miles,  Erie. 
John  Smyth,  Clinton. 
Hugh  Wilson,  Washington. 

No,  9 — Fat  Cattle, 
Isaac  W.  Roberts,  Philadelphia, 
Paschall  Morris,  Chester, 
David  Kellinger,  Lancaster. 

No.  10 — Milch  Cows. 
William  Jessup,  Susquehanna. 
E.  Oles,  Juniata. 
John  Strohm,  Lancaster. 

No.  11 — Foreign  Imported  Cattle, 
Geo,  Cadwalader,  Philadelphia, 
James  Gowan,  " 

John  B.  Adams,  Montgomery. 


CLASS  II.— HORSES  AND  MULES. 
No,  12 — Stallions  and  Mares  for  all  Work. 
George  V.  Lawrence,  Washington. 
Dennis  Kelly,  Philadelphia. 
Charles  Lloyd,  Lycoming. 

Matched  Horses,  Geldings,  Single  Makes,  Jacks  and 
Mules, 
John  Berryhill,  Dauphin. 
A.  E.  Kapp,  Northumberland. 
William  Colder,  Jr.,  Dauphin. 

No,  13 — Foreign  Imported  Horses, 
Dr.  William  A,  Irvine,  Warren. 
Samuel  Williams,  Philadelphia. 
William  M.  Biddle,  Cumberland. 


CLASS  III.— SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY. 
No.  14 — Sheep  and  Wool. 
Peter  A.  Browne,  Philadelphia, 
Isaac  Newtown,  " 

Christian  Snively,  Allegheny. 

Foreign  Imported  Sheep, 
John  H.  Ewing,  Washington, 
Isaac  Pearson,  Philadelphia. 
John  Worth,  Chester, 

No.  15 — Swine. 
Minshall  Painter,  Delaware. 
Marshall  Hickman,  Chester. 
Richard  Parker,  Cumberland. 

No.    16 — POULTRT. 

A.  J.  Jones,  Dauphin, 
Adrian  Cornell,  Montgomery. 
John  Oakford,  Delaware. 


CLASS  rV.— PLOWING. 

No.  17 — Plowing  Match. 
John  C.  McAllister,  Dauphin. 
John  Johnson,  Delaware. 
Andrew  Taylor,  Berks. 
George  W.  Sheaffer,  Cumberland. 
John  F.  Herr,  Lancaster. 


CLASS  v.— FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 
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No.  18 — Farm  Implements,  No.  1. 
James  Andrews,  Delaware. 
Waiiam  Hotstein,  Montgomery. 
David  Cockley,  Lancaster. 

No.  19 — Farm  Implements,  No.  2. 
Thomas  P.  Knox,  Montgomery. 
Samuel  Keelman,  Lebanon. 
Jesse  George,  Philadelphia. 

No.  20— Farm  Implements  and  Machinery,  No.  3. 
Anthony  F.  Newbold,  Philadelphia. 
John  Stephen,  Berks. 
Joseph  B.  Leedam,  Delaware. 

No.  21 — Leather  and  its  Manufactures. 
John  C.  Kennedy,  Montgomery. 
John  H.  Keim,  Berks. 
James  G.  Hart,  Washington. 


CLASS  VL— THE  DAIRY. 
No.  22— Dairy  Sugar  and  Honey. 
Sketchley  Morton.  Delaware. 
Lewis  Sharplcss,  Chester. 
Adam  Eckfelt,  Delaware. 


CLASS   VII.— FLOUR,  CORN    MEAL,  GRAIN,  SEEDS 
AND  VEGETABLES. 
No.  23 — Flour  and  Corn  Meal. 
William  M.  Henderson,  Cumberland. 
Henry  W.  Snyder,  Union. 
Caleb  Strode,  Chester. 

No.  24 — Grain,  Seeds,  &c. 
David  Landreth,  Philadelphia. 
H.  Jones  Brooke,  Delaware. 
David  Taggart,  Northumberland. 


No.  30 — Flowers  and  Plants. 
Peter  McKenzie,  Philadelphia, 
J.  E.  Mitchell,  « 

J.  Francis  Knorr,  " 

George  W.  North,  " 

Jacob  B.  Garber,  Lancaster. 

No.  30i — Vegetables. 
Charles  P.  Hayes,  Philadelphia. 
John  Ilorton,  " 

Benjamin  GuUiss,  " 

Thomas  Meehan,  " 

Allan  W.  Corson,  Montgomery. 


CLASS  VIII.— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

No.  25 — Domestic  Manufactures. 
R.  L.  Baker,  Beaver. 
Dr.  George  Smith,  Delaware. 
Thomas  P.  Cochran,  Perry. 

No.  26— Household  Manufactures. 
P.  K.  Freas,  Philadelphia. 
David  Mumma,  Dauphin. 
Joseph  Konigmacher,  Lancaster. 

No.  27 — Manufatures  other  than  Domestic. 
Alexander  L.  Hays,  Lancaster. 
David  Taylor,  Chester. 
AVilliam  Bell,  Juniata. 


CLASS  IX.— AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 
No.  28 — Agricultural  Productions  op  Field. 
H.  N.  McAllister,  Centre. 
Thoma«  B.  Bryson,  Cumberland. 
Jonathan  Paxson,  Chester. 


CLASS  X.— FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 
No.  29— Fruit. 
Elhanan  W.  Keyser,  Philadelphia. 
William  D.  Brinckle,  " 

James  D.  Fulton,  " 

Thomas  Hancock,  " 

David  Miller,  Cumberland. 


CLASS  XL— STOVES  AND  WARES. 
No.  31 — Stoves. 
William  Bagley,  Allegheny. 
L.  P.  Hitchcock,  Washington. 
Lewis  Levi^;,  Chester. 

No.  32— Silver- Ware,  Glass  and  Glass-Ware,  Cutlery, 
Brittania.  ^ 

John  Lardner,  Philadelphia. 
Pearson  Cope,  Faj-etto. 
Hiram  Hultz,  Allegheny. 


CLASS  XIL— MISCELLANEOUS. 
No.  33 — Bacon  and  Hams. 
Edward  M.  Biddlo,  Cumberland. 
Simon  Cameron,  Dauphin, 
Jaraes  L.  Reynolds,  Lancaster. 

No.  34 — Inventions. 
John  C.  Cresson,  Philadelphia. 
A.  F.  Smith,  Franklin. 
Jonas  R.  McClintock,  Allegheny. 

No.  35 — Miscellaneous  Articles.  , 

A.  S.  Roberts,  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  H.  Burrows,  Lancaster. 
A.  L.  Elwyn,  Philadelphia. 

Special  Committee.* 
James  A.  McCrea,  Montgomery. 
Aaron  Clement,  Philadelphia. 
Francis  Strode,  Chester. 
The  persons  named  in  these  Committees  are  referred  to 
the  list  of  premiums  for  instructions  as  to    their   duties. 
When  the  Committees  shall  meet  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  if  any  member  be  absent  he  or  they  who  are  present 
will  fill  up  the  Committee  by  the  appointment  of  another  or 
others  in  the  room  of  those   absent.     In  the  report  which 
they  make  they  will  note  who  was  absent  and  who  appoint- 
ed.    If  all  the  members  of  any  Committee  be  absent  the 
Special  Committee  will  appoint  others  in  their  places. 
FREDERICK  WATTS, 
President  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society. 
Carlisle,  August  26,  1854. 

♦Experience  hns  shown  that  articles  which  are  novi>l  and  useful,  but 
not  enumerated  In  any  class,  are  sometime*  preseiUeii  for  commenda- 
tion.   They  will  be  referred  to  this  Committee. 


Sale  of  the  Clinton  County  Importation  of  Short-Hom 
Cattle  and  Sheep. 
the  bulls. 
1.  Wellington— H.  H.  Hankins  &  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Clinton  county,  0., 


$3,700 
Warrior- M."B.    Wright,   JefiFersonville,    Fayette 
county,  0.,  1.200 
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3.  Alfred— David    S.   King,   Port  William,    Clinton 
county,  0.,  900 

4.  "Whittington — Solomon  Brock,  Jeffersenville,  Fay- 
ette county,  0.,  "         900 

6.  The    Marquis — W.  Bently,    Bloomington,  Clinton 

county,  0.,  625 

6.  Duke  of  Cornwall — D.  P.  Quiun,  Sabiua,  Clinton 
county,  0.,  700 

7.  Billy  Harrison — Jesse    G.  Starbuck,  Wilmington, 
Clinton  county,  0.,  1,500 

8.  Moonraker  (calH — Thomas   Conner,  Buena  Vista, 
Fayette  county,  6.,  400 

9.  Lord  Rain  2d  (calf) — Daniel  Early,  Port  WiUiam, 
Clinton  county,  0.,  195 

10.  Young  Sir  Robert  (calf)— Thomas  AV.  McMillan, 
Wilmington,  Clinton  county,  0.,  250 

THE  cows. 

1.  Duchess — M.    B.    Wright,   Jeffersonville,  Fayette 
county,  0.,  $1,675 

2.  Emma — David  Persinger,  Sabina,  Clinton  county, 

0..  750 

3.  Hope — William     Palmer,    Bloomington,    Clinton 
county,  0.,  1,000 

4.  Miss  Shafto — Jesse  G.  Starbuck,  Wilmington,  Clin- 
ton county',  0.,  650 

5.  Dairy — Jesso   G.  Starbuck,  Wilmington,    Clinton 
county,  0.,  475 

6.  Familiar — Jesse  Pancake,  Frankfort,  Ross  county, 

0.,  550 

7.  Sunbeam — Thos.  L.  Carothers,  Wilmington,  Clin- 
ton county,  0.,  500 

8.  Young  Emma — A.  Rombach,  AVilmington,  Clinton 
county,  0.,  300 

9.  Miss  AVulton— John  Iladley,   Clarksfield,  Clinton 
county,  0.,  325 

10.  Princess — Hadley  &  Hawkins,  Clarksfield,  Clin- 
ton county,  0.,  1,060 

11.  Moonbeam — Henry    Kirkpatrick,    Jeffersonville, 
Clinton  county.  0.,  500 

12.  Lady  Jane — David  Watson,  Milford  Centre,  Uni- 
on county,  0.,  225 

13.  Lady  Whittington— W.  Reed,  Bloomington,  Clin- 
ton county,  0.,  300 

14.  Strawberry— James  Fullington,  Milford  Centre, 
Union  county,  0.,  675 

15.  Louisa — James    R.   Mills,  Bloomington,   Clinton 
county,  0.,  300 

16.  Jessamine — J.  0.  B.  Renick,  Shadeville,  Frank- 
lin county,  0.,  475 

17.  Victoria   (no    pedigree) — D.    Persinger,  Sabina, 
Clinton  county,  0.,  1,000 

IS.  Queen  (calf   of   Victoria)— H.   S.    Pavey,  Lees- 
burgh,  Highland  county,  0.,  425 

.SOUTH    DOW>f    SHEEP. 

1st  Buck — R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  Ross  county, 

0.,  $120 

2d      "        Thomas  Blackstone,  Bainbridge,  Ross  co., 

0.,  95 

3d      "        Jeptha  Porrill,  Bowensville,  Ross  county, 

0.,  100 

1st    Ewe — Thomas  Blackstone,  Bainbridge,  Ross  co., 

0.,  70 

2d      "         R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  Ross  county, 

0.,  70 

3d      "        Thomas  Blackstone,  Bainbridge,  Ross  co., 

0.,  60 

4th  "  IL  S.  Pavey,  Leesburgb,  Highland  coun- 
ty, 0.,  55 

5th     "        John  Hadley,  Clarksfield,  Clinton  county, 

0.,  70 

6th     "        Thomas  Blackstone,  Bainbridge,  Ross  co., 

0.,  55 

THE    COTSWOLDS. 

1st  Buck — Jeptha  Perrill,  Bowensville,  Ross  county, 

0.,  $70 

1st    Ewe — Thomas  Blackstone,  Bainbridge,  Ross  co., 

0.,  85 

2d      "        R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  Ross  county,  0.,  85 

SHEPHERD    DOGS. 

A  dog,  slut  and  five  pups  were  sold.  John  Hadley,  of 
Clarksfield,  Clinton  county,  bought  the  Slut  for  $51,  and 
one  Pup  for  $36.  The  Dog  was  .'^old  to  A.  R.  Seymour  for 
$30,  and  the  other  four  Pups  for  $19,  $12,  $12  and  $10  50 
each. — Ohio  Farmer. 


Self-Eegnlating  Windmill. 

Daniel  Halliday,  a  mechanic  in  an  obscure  country  village, 
Bellington,  Connecticut,  has  done  what  the  world  of  mechan- 
ics have  sought  for  in  vain  for  centuries  .  He  has  invented 
and  put  in  successful  operation  a  Windniill  with  self  furling 
sails.  The  mill  built  by  him  has  five  feet  wings,  that  is,  the 
diameter  of  the  wind-wheol  is  ten  feet,  and  it  has  been  in 
operation  for  si.x  months  without  a  hand  being  touched  to  it 
to  regulate  the  sails.  It  ran  fifteen  days  at  one  time  with- 
out stopping  day  or  night,  and  it  has  stood  through  hard 
gales:  the  beauty  of  the  improvement  is,  that  it  does  standstill 
when  the  wind  rages  hardest,  with  the  edge  of  the  wings  to 
the  wind,  and  as  it  lulls  they  gradually  resume  their  position 
for  a  gentle  breeze.  It  is  so  contrived  th:it  nothing  but  a 
squall  of  great  severity  falling  upon  it  without  a  moment's 
warning  can  produce  damage. 

The  mill  mentioned  has  drawn  water  from  a  well  twenty 
eight  feet  deep,  one  hundred  feet  distant  and  forced  it  into 
a  small  reservoir  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barn,  sufiicient  for 
all  farm   purposes,  garden   irrigation,  "and  lots  to  spare.  " 

The  cost  of  such  a  mill  will  be  $5(1,  and  the  pipes  about 
4>25.  It  is  elevated  on  a  single  oak  post  a  foot  square,  the 
turn  circle  being  supported  by  iron  braces.  The  wings  are 
made  of  one  longitudinal  iron  bar,  through  which  run  smoll 
rods;  upon  these  rods  narrow  boards  half  an  inch  thick  are 
fitted,  holes  being  bored  through  from  edge  to  edge,  and  screw 
ed  together  by  nuts  on  the  ends  of  the  rods.  This  makes 
strong  light  sails,  but  as  will  be  seen  are  light  fixtures  not 
to  be  furled  or  clewed  up;  but  they  are  thrown  up  edge 
to  the  wind  by  a  very  ingenious  and  simple  arrangement  of 
the  machinery,  which  obviates  the  great  objection  to  wind- 
mills for  farm  use;  the  necessity  of  constant  supervision  of 
the  sails  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  wind. 

Wind  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  power  that  a  farmer 
can  use,  and,  notwithstanding  its  inconstancy,  if  this  im- 
provement operates  as  well  as  it  bids  fair  to  in  the  single 
mill  erected,  it  will  be  applied  to  many  valuable  u.ses.  By 
windmills  swamps  may  be  drained  and  upland  irrigated. 
What  an  advantage  would  be  the  latter  in  such  a  draught  as 
prevails  now  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  besides  the  great 
amount  of  fertilizing  matter  in  water  at  all  times.  The 
windmill  could  be  used  too  for  all  grinding  of  grain  for  farm 
use,  driving  the  washing  machine  and  the  churn,  pumping 
the  water  I'rom  the  well  or  spring — often  one  of  the  hardest 
kinds  of  labor  about  the  house.  Liquid  manure,  and  the  solid 
excrement  made  to  liquid,  could  be  sent  to  a  field  through 
leading  pipes  by  the  same  power. 

We  do  earnestly  hope  for  the  success  of  this  improvement 
— that  it  will  not  only  be  an  ornament  but  a  thing  of  useful- 
ness to  many  Ameican  farmers. 


What  the  Farmer  most  Needs. 
They  need  organization.  Thej'  want  farmers'  clubs,  and 
neighborhood  libraries  of  agricultural  books.  They  need 
discussion.  They  need  more  intercourse,  not  only  in  their 
own  town  and  county,  but  throughout  the  state  and  country, 
to  see  and  learn  what  other  farmers  are  doing,  and  adopt 
the  improvements  made  bj'  them.  They  need  to  become 
satisfied  with  their  vocation;  to  get  rid  of  the  prevailing  notion 
that  farming  is  necessarily  an  uumental  employment;  that 
is,  that  the  farmer  has  no  occasion  to  think;  has  no  occasion 
for  education,  and  never  can  become  wealthy  or  what  tho 
world  would  call  respectable,  while  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  and  therefore  he  seeks  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape  from  an  avocation  placed  under  ban  not  only  by  all 
others,  but  his  own  class  also.  The  great  need  of  the  far- 
mer is,  that  he  shall  declare  himself  independent  of  all 
other  classes,  at  least  more  so  than  they  are  of  him,  and  of 
course  he  is  entitled  to  engage  in  any  other  calling  what- 
ever; and  if  he  is  a  man  of  toil,  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  a  man  of  intellect.  The  great  need  of  the 
farmer  is  organization,  and  this  must  bo  accomplished  by 
a  few  self-sacrificing  men,  who  will  undertake  the  labor  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  farmers'  clubs  in  everj'  neigh- 
borhood. Farmers  need  to  drop  politics,  and  take  up  ag- 
riculture. They  must  talk,  and  read  and  think,  and  they 
will  be  sure  to  act  or  their  children  will  act  for  them. 


Death  of  an  Agricultural  Editor. 

Prof.  Charles  Fox,  senior  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Compan- 
ion, died  of  cholera  at  Detroit,  Mich,  .on  the  24th  ult.  This 
occasions  a  serious  loss  to  the  community  generally,  and  to 
that  State  in  particular. 
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Remedy  for  Wheat- Weevil. 

In  answer  to  a  roi-ent  inquirj',  we  gave  it  as  our  opinion 
that  one  of  the  most  promisin;;  means  of  avoiding  the  wee- 
vil, was  to  tiow  early  on  good  soil,  that  it  might  advance 
towards  maturity  soon  enough  to  escape  the  depradation  of 
this  insect.  Since  making  this  suggestion,  we  have  con- 
versed with  a  skilful  farmer  of  Western  New-York,  who 
lives  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  wheat  region,  (where  the  soil  is 
rather  light  and  gravelly,  but  usu.ally  produces  excellent 
whept,)  and  who  has  given  as  his  opinion  that  the  severe 
weather  of  spring  added  to  the  attacks  of  the  insect,  has  re- 
duced the  crop  in  this  region  to  an  average  often  bimlielg per 
acre,  or  one  half  the  usual  average,  which  is  estimated  at 
twenty  bushels.  He  has  just  cut  a  field  of  the  finest  wheat 
that  lias  yielded  over  thiriij  huxhel  per  acre,  and  and  a  sin- 
gle weevil  wns  scarcely  to  bo  found  in  any  part.  This  crop 
was  put  in  just  at  the  close  of  summer — very  early — on 
ground  prepared  as  follows:  A  pasture  posessing  a  fair 
amount  of  fertility,  was  well  plowed  with  a  double  team, 
and  a  good  dressing  of  well  rotted  or  compost  manure 
spread  over  the  inverted  sod.  It  was  then  thoroughly  har- 
rowed, to  break  it  fine,  and  to  mix  it  with  the  soil — an 
operation  o.*"  great  importance.  The  whole  wa,.^  turned  un- 
der with  a  gang-plow,  without  disturbing  the  inverted  sod. 
The  wheat  was  then  sown  with  a  drilling  machine.  Tlie 
soil  was  rather  gravcllj',  not  lialde  to  bocorao  water-soaked, 
and  none  of  the  crop  was  winter-killed.  This  gentleman 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  wheat  put  into  the  very  best 
soil  prepared  in  the  best  manner,  and  sown  as  early  as  the 
last  of  summer  need  excite  no  apprehension  of  weevil — he 
thinks  it  will  be  safe.  Other  wheat,  which  ho  harvested 
this  year  from  ground  last  year  in  corn,  was  half  destroyed 
and  ho  intends  to  raise  none  but  in  the  thorough  manner 
at>ove   described.  Country   Gent. 


The  Grape  Crop. 

The  season  has  not  been  the  most  favourable  for  our  vino- 
yards.  During  the  last  week  we  have  visited  some  vine- 
yards and  made  diligent  inquiry  concerning  all,  with  a  view 
to  .ascertain  the  prospets  of  the  coming  crop. 

Among  the  vineyards  on  the  hills  and  slopes  in  Storrs 
township,  the  grapes  are  fine,  and  promises  rather  more 
than  an  average  crop. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  the  Catawlias  are  badly 
mildewed.  The  Isabellas  are  not  seriously  injured,  though 
there  is  still  time  for  them  to  be  spoiled. 

There  are  not  raa.ny  vines  in  the  northern  part  of  Colum- 
bia township,  but  the  grapes  there  are  looking  well.  Mr. 
Ben.  Kettredge,  who  has  a  farm  near  Plainville,  has  the  best 
vineyard  in  that  neighborhood.  Ho  will  getnearly  anaverage 
crop.  At  Plainville,  .ludge  Cross  has  nearly  two  acres  of 
thrifty  vines,  from  which  he  will  get  an  average  crop.  The 
vineyards  of  Messers.  Collins  and  Bramble  also  look  well. 
Mr.  Rintz,  whose  vineyard  is  near  the  river  road,  will  have 
bat  a  light  corp  this  season.  Last  year  Mr.  Rintz,  made  five 
thousand  gallons  of  wino  from  five  acres  of  ground,  an  un- 
precedented crop. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  worked  vineyards  near  this 
city  is  that  of  Messrs.  Corueau,  the  celebrated  manufacturers 
of  Still  and  Sparkling  CaUvwba  wines.  Messrs.  Corneau 
■will  gather  an  average  crop  this  seas(m.  They  mal;e  a 
large  quantity  of  wine,  annually,  of  their  own  vintage. 

On  the  wliole,  we  believe  that  the  grape  crop  of  1854  will 
be  something  less  than  an  average  crop. 


Spanish  Fowls. 

A  writer  in  an  English  paper  recommended  the  Spanish  fowl 
as  preferable  to  any  other  breed,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : 

It  is  decidedly  a  handsome  bird.  It  is  sufficiently  numerous 
to  be  ea.'-ily  obtainable. 

A  cross  in  the  breed  is  easily  iletected.  It  is  as  e.asily  kept 
as  any  kin<l  of  fowl,  and  lays  a  largo  well  shaped  egg, 
and  wlien  put  on  the  table  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  for 
the  quality  and  delicacy  of  the  flesh. —  Boston   Cultiia'.or. 


Black  Spanish  Fowls. 
A  writer  in  the  Cultivator  commends  this  breed  of  fowls 
for  the  following  ronsous  ;  their  beauty  ;  case  of  obtaining 
them  ;  case  of  keeping  them  ;  large  eggs;  and  the  quantity 
and  delicacy  of  their  flesh. — Wo  once  had  a  pair  of  them, 
and  were  so  well  pleased  with  thorn  that  were  we  to  excliange 
the  White  Shanghais  for  any  other  variety,  it  would  be  this 


Covered  and  'Uncovered  Manure. 

Having  lately  perused  some  account  of  the  experiments 
made  by  Lord  Kinniard,  reported  in  the  Jaurnal  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  England,  on  the  comparative  value  of 
covered  and  uncovered  manures,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  brief 
sketch  of  these  experiments  and  their  results  might  contrib- 
iute  towards  fixing  in  the  public  mind  an  impression  of  the 
mportanco  of  more  care,  than  now  generally  prevails,  in  re- 
gard to  the  protecting  yard  manures  and  saving  them  from 
waste. 

In  1851,  a  field  of  20  acres,  of  very  equal  quantity,  being 
a  rich  loam  naturally  dry  and  in  good  hearth,  with  an  expo- 
sure to  the  south,  was  selected  for  the  experiment,  and  di- 
vided into  two  equal  portions.  The  manure  was  applied  at 
the  the  rate  of  20  cart  loads  per  acre. 

The  whole  field  was  planted  with  potatoes;  the  seed  all  of 
one  kind,  and  planted  first  and  second  week  in  April.  All 
braided  well,  and  showed  nodifferance  ingrowth  till  the  first 
week  in  Julj',  when  a  decided  supeirority  began  no  manifest 
itself  in  the  half  of  the  covered  yards.  The  vines  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  field  manured  from  the  exposed  yards  began  to 
decay  by  the  hitter  end  of  July,  while  the  other  porition  of 
the  field  still  retained  its  dark  green.  The  crops  were  taken 
up  on  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  October,  and  after  careful  measur- 
ment  and  weighing  of  two  sejierato  portious  in  each  division, 
the  result  was  as  follows  : 

With  Uncovered  Mantiie. 
Measurement.  Tons.     Cwt.     lbs. 

One  acre  produced  7  6  8  of  potatoes. 


do. 


do. 


of  potatoes, 
do. 


do.  7  18         99 

With  Covered  Mani-he. 
Measure  ment.  Tons.     Cwt.     lbs. 

One  acre  produced  11         17         56 

do.  do.  U         12         20 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  potatoes  were  harvested,  the 
field  was  ploughed  and  wheat  drilled  in,  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the  weather  was  suitable  in  the 
spring,  the  whole  field  got  a  dressing  of  3ewt.  of  Peruvian 
guano  per  acre.  During  the  winter  very  little  difference  was 
appareut:but  shortly  after  the  application  of  the  guano,  the 
wheat  on  that  portion  manured  by  the  covered  dung  took  ade- 
cided  lead,  which  it  ret^iined  all  summer.  The  whole  field 
was  cut  on  the  2fit,h  of  August,  1851  ;  the  portion  manured 
by  the  uncovered  dung  being  at  least  four  days  earlier  than 
the  other.  As  before,  the  two  seperate  portions  iu  each  half  of 
the  field  were  measured,  cut  and  stacked  seperately.  On  the 
4th  of  September  eachportion  was  thrashed,  the  grain  care- 
fully measured,  and  the  straw.  On  account  of  a  wet  season 
the  grain  was  lighterwcigiit  than  usual,  in  Great  RritJiin,  per 
bushel.     The  result  of  the    experiment  was  as  follows  : 

AViTH   UxcovEiiED  Manlrk. 
Product  in  Grain.         Weight  per  bu.         Pro. 
acre.       bush.      lbs.  lbs. 

19  en 

38  do. 

■\ViTU  Covered  Manure. 

5  01 

47  71 

These  and  similar  experiments  have  satisfied  Lord  Kin- 
n:.ird  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  having  farm  yard 
manures  put  under  cover.  They  siein  so  conclusive  and  in- 
structive on  this  point,  as  to  deserve  to  be  brought  before 
the  farming  classes  of  this  country.  Not  a  few  of  our  readers 
we  doubt  not.  will  take  measures  of  some  kind  to  profit  by 
them.  It  will  require  but  a  few  minutes  to  determine  the 
probable  profits  of  protecting  anj'  certain  amount  of  yard  ma- 
nure. It  appears  from  the  above  results  that  Lord  Kinnaird 
got  about  125  bushels  of  wheat  more  from  ten  acres  manured 
with  covered  dung,  than  from  the  ten  acres  which  had  been 
manured  with  the  uncovered.  In  wheat  alone,  then,  without 
taking  potatoes  or  wheat  straw  into  account,  the  difl'erence 
in  favor  of  covered  manure  was  quite  considerable. — Country 
Gentleman. 


1st 
2d 


Is 
2d 


41 
42 


55 
53 


in  straw. 

stones  lbs. 

152  of  22 

160  do. 

221  of  22 
210  do. 


For  the  Pip. 

In  chickens  mix  a  table-spoonful  of  sulphur  with  about 
3  lbs.  of  meal,  and  feed  every  other  day, — perhaps  for  a  fort- 
night. 


The  grapo  culture  nt  the  West,  particularly  in  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  is  rapidly  extending,  and  the  first  producers  will  proba« 
bly  realize  large  fortunes. 
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PATENT  GUANO  SPSEADER. 


The  above  is  an  engraving  of  a  Patent  Guano  Spread- 
er, which,  we  are  assured,  has  been  found  on  trial  to 
answer  the  purpose  most  completely  of  crushing  and 
distributing  guano  with  groat  evenness  and  regularity. 
The  spreading  of  guano,  and  the  necessary  pulverization 
of  its  hard  lumps,  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  te- 
dious operntinns  of  the  farm.  The  want  of  a  good  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose  has  been  a  great  desideratum,  and 
the  patentee  of  the  above  has  been  experimenting  for 
several  months  with  the  view  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
possible.  Tlie  construction  is  very  much  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Cooper's  Lime  Spreader,  and  it  can  be  regulated 
to  sow  from  80  to  400  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  patentee  is  willing  to  submit  it^  to  the  test  of  a 
full  trial,  and  c;in  ])roduce  certificates  from  those  who 
have  already  used  it. 

Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market 
streets,  Philadelpliia,  are  ngents  for  the  above  Guano 
Spreader.     Price  ,$85. 


llore  Imported  Stock. 

The  Boston  Cultivator  of  .Vugnst  12th  informs  us  that 
the  steamer  Herman  landed  iit  New  York  on  the  2d  ult., 
for  Messrs.  Morris  &  Becar,  three  v.aluable  Short-Horn 
cows,  as  follows: 

Duchess  6(jth — bred  by  Thomas  Bates — rich  roan  ; 
calved  October  25,  1 850  :  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York 
(10167),  .dam  (Duchess  55th)  by  Fourth  Duke  of  Nor- 

thumberlan.l    (8649), (Duchess    38th)    by   Norfolk 

(2.377), (Duchess    33d)    by   Iklvidere    (1766), 

(Duchess  19th)  by  Second  Hubback  (1423,) (Duchess 

12th)  by  the  Earl  (1C46, (Duchess  4th)  by  Eetton  2d 

(710), (Duchess  1st)  by  Comet  (155), by  Favor- 
ite (252), by  Daisy  Bull  (186), by  Favorite  (252), 

by  Hubback  (319), by  J.  Brown's  Red  Bull. 

Duchess  06th  was  purchased  in  1853  at  the  sale  of  the 
stock  of  the  late  Earl  Ducie,  by  L.  G.  Morris  and  N.  J. 
Becar,  for  £735  (.$3675),  a  larger  sum  than  is  known  to 
have  ever  been  brought  by  any  other  cow.  She  is  of 
medium  size,  for  the  breed,  and  is  almost  perfection  in 
the  points  aimed  at  by  the  leading  breeders  of  Short- 
Horns.  A  heifer  calf  of  hers,  by  Duke  of  Glo'ster,  was 
left  in  England,  being  too  young  for  shipment. 

Oxford  6th — bred  by  Thomas  Bates — red  ;  calved  No- 


vember 6,  1846  ;  got  by  Second  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land (3646),  dam  (Oxford  2d)  by  Short  Tail  (2621), 

(Matchem  Cow)  by  Matchem  (2281), by  Young  Wy- 

nard  (2859). 

Oxford  6th  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Earl  Ducie's 
stock  by  J.  S.  Tanquery,  for  £215  5s.,  and  was  sold  by 
him  at  the  same  price  to  N.  J.  Becar,  of  New  York. 
She  is  a  cow  of  great  size  and  substance,  but  by  no 
means  coarse.  We  have  seldom  seen  her  equalled  in 
fineness  and  symmetry  by  one  so  large. 

Miss  Belleville — bred  by  John  Mason  Hopper — roan  ; 
calved  February,  1853  ;  got  by  Belleville  (G778),  dam 
(Carnation)  by  Goldsmith  (10277), (Crocus)  by  Pe- 
trarch  (7239), (Violet)   by  Forester  (3825), by 

son  of  Fleetham  (2028), from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Whit- 

aker,  of  Gi-eenholme. 

Miss  Belleville  was  engaged  of  Mr.  Hopper  by  Mr. 
Becar  last  season.  She  will  be  a  decided  acquisition  to 
Mr.  B.'s  herd,  as  she  possesses  a  strain  of  valuable 
blood  which  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  and  is,  individ- 
ually, nearly  a  model.  Her  sire,  Belleville,  was  the  most 
remarkable  prize  taker  of  any  bull  ever  bred  in  Great 
Britain.  He  took  the  highest  prizes  in  the  class  of 
Short-Horns  of  the  Royal  Agi-icultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, the  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland, 
the  Highland  and  Agi-icultural  Society  of  Scotland,  the 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  after  receiving  all 
these  honors,  capped  the  climax  by  carrying  a  sweep- 
stakes of  £70  ($350)  at  the  Show  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety at  Glasgow  in  1850,  against  twenty  competitors. 


More  Imported  Stock. 

The  ship  Antartic  arrived  at  New  York  the  last  of  Au- 
gust, and  had  on  board  a  fine  lot  of  stock  for  the  Ken- 
tucky stock  importing  company,  consisting  of  six  Dur- 
ham cows,  eight  heifers,  one  calf,  fifty-four  Cotswold 
sheep,  eighteen  swine,  five  bulls,  and  one  Cleveland  Bay 
stallion,  a  fine  animal,  costing  over  $1,000. 

Another  lot  on  the  same  vessel,  belonging  to  Col.  Wm. 
Alexander,  of  Woodford  county,  consisted  of  eight  heif- 
ers, four  cows  and  three  bulls.  They  all  arrived  in  fine 
condition,  and  have  been  well  cared  for  during  the  voy- 
age. These  additions  to  our  improved  stock  cannot  but 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country. 
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Lime  a  Preservative  of  Potatoes. 

We  find  the  following  report  of  experiments  in  keep- 
ing potatoes  in  the  English  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The 
experiments  were  made  in  a  more  humid  climate  than 
our  own,  and  where  greater  precautions  are  necessary  to 
prevent  stored  potatoes  from  decaying.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  localities  within  the  "bailiwick"  of  the  Farm 
Journal  where  these  hints  may  be  of  service : 

1.  Twelve  sacksful  of  potatoes,  lifted  October  25th, 
1853,  stoi-ed  with  lime,  the  lime  being  placed  in  small 
bundles  in  the  middle  of  each  sack.  Tubers  all  pre- 
served; whereas,  some  of  the  same  potatoes,  stored 
without  lime,  were  much  affected. 

2.  Fifty  busliels  of  potatoes,  dug  up  towards  the  end 
of  October,  were  pitted  with  three  bushels  of  quick-lime, 
the  latter  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  cov- 
ered over  with  a  thick  layer  of  Gorse.  On  opening  the 
pit  it  was  found  that  the  diseased  tubers  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  two  dozen.  Tubers  stored  in  the  ordinary 
way,  in  pits  without  lime,  were  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  disease. 

3.  4,  5.  Potatoes  stored  with  and  without  lime  quite 
untouched  by  the  disease. 

6.  Roots  stored  in  a  large  chest  or  box  with  lime,  and 
the  latter  being  placed  in  a  small  clothes-basket,  and 
covered  over  with  faggots.  On  opening  the  box  the  tu- 
bers were  found  quite  he.althy,  while  some  that  had  been 
kept  in  a  cellar  without  lime  were  much  diseased. 

7.  Twenty  bushels  of  tubers  were  placed  in  a  large 
bin  with  three  bushels  of  lime,  the  latter  forming  a  stra- 
tum at  the  bottom,  and  covered  over  with  a  thick  layer 
of  coarse  cinders.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  roots 
were  found  to  be  quite  soimd,  while  another  lot  which 
had  been  put  into  another  bin  without  lime  were  very 
much  diseased. 

8.  Potatoes  housed  in  sacks,  one  or  two  large  lumps 
of  lime  being  put  into  each  sack,  tubers  quite  dry,  and 
all  preserved. 

9.  Potatoes  first  dried  by  exposure  on  a  gravel  walk 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  stored  away  in  large 
boxes  with  lime,  all  healthy.  Tubers  housed  in  their 
natural  condition  become  diseased. 

10.  Potatoes  housed  with  lime,  all  healthy. 

11.  Same  result. 

12.  Several  bushels  of  potatoes  were  pitted  with  lime, 
and  when  examined,  at  the  expiration  of  several  months, 
were  found  to  remain  untouched  by  the  disease.  Roots 
pitted  without  lime  became  quite  rotten. 

13.  Two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
divided  into  four  equal  lots.  Three  of  these  were  pitted 
with  lime,  the  other  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  first 
of  the  three  lots  stored  with  lime,  the  lime  was  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  with  the  proper  precautions ; 
in  the  second  it  was  thrown  into  a  conical  heap  in  the 
centre  of  the  tubers ;  and  in  the  third  and  last,  it  was 
placed  on  top  of  the  potatoes,  being  separated  from  ♦,he 
latter  by  a  layer  of  brushwood,  &c.  On  examining  the 
tubers  at  the  end  of  some  months,  those  in  the  first  pit 
were  found  to  be  much  diseased,  while  those  contained 
in  the  other  three  were  nearly  healthy.  "The  best  re- 
sults," says  this  correspondent,  "I  am  disposed  to  think 
were  obtained  by  placing  the  lime  on  the  top  of  the  tu- 
bers, and  this  is  the  plan  I  intend  to  follow." 

20 


Book  Notices. 

"The  Modern  Horse  Doctor,"  by  George  H.  Dadd, 
Boston,  published  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  above  work,  which,  from  the  ex- 
amination we  have  given  it,  appears  to  us  the  best  prac- 
tical treatise  on  the  diseases  of  horses  we  have  yet  seen. 
It  contains  numerous  illusti-ations,  is  written  in  plain, 
pi-actical  style,  embracing  the  author's  own  extensive 
experience,  with  the  most  recent  and  approved  methods 
for  preserving  the  health  and  curing  all  the  diseases 
horse  flesh  is  heir  to.  In  another  column  we  give  part 
of  the  chapter  on  bots. 

The  author  discards  many  of  the  cruel  and  inhuman 
practices  often  applied  in  treating  diseases  of  horses, 
and  urges  more  scientific,  rational  and  successful  meth- 
ods. 

We  do  not  know  if  others  have  been  as  unfortunate  as 
ourselves  with  works  on  farrierj',  but  when  we  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  them  for  a  sick  hoi-se,  it  seems  near- 
ly alwaj'S  to  have  happened  that  all  the  diseases  and 
symptoms  ever  heard  of  or  thought  of  were  minutely 
described,  except  the  particular  case  or  cases  then  re- 
quiring attention  and  about  which  we  wished  informa- 
tion. 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor  does  not  seem  liable  to 
the  same  objection,  and  for  the  young  student  in  veteri- 
nary science,  no  less  than  for  the  practical  farmer,  who 
wants  a  really  practical  work  for  daily  reference,  we 
think  it  can  be  recommended  without  hesitation. 

A  list  of  receipts  used  in  veterinary  practice  is  given 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  with  directions  for  prepa- 
ring.    It  is  in  octavo  form,  containing  432  pages. 


Imported  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

In  our  last  we  gave  the  pi-ice  list  of  a  recent  importa- 
tion of  Short-Horns  into  AVarren  county,  Ohio.  In  Clin- 
ton county,  Ohio,  thei-e  has  recently  been  a  public  sale 
of  Durhams,  South  Downs  and  Cotswold  sheep  and  shep- 
herd dogs,  belonging  to  the  Clinton  county  association. 
It  was  held  at  Wilmington  and  resulted  as  follows : — 
Seven  bulls  sold  for  $9,525.  H.  H.  Hankins  &  Co., 
Bloomington,  Ohio,  paid  $3,700  for  the  Short-Horn  bull 
Wellington.  This  was  the  highest  figure,  the  lowest  be- 
ing $G25.  Three  bull  calves  sold  for  $845.  Seventeen 
cows  sold  for  $10,760,  and  one  heifer  calf  for  $525. 
Three  South  Down  bucks  brought  $315,  and  six  ewes 
$380.  One  Cotswold  buck  $70,  and  two  ewes  $170.  A 
shepherd  dog  and  five  pups  sold  for  $170  50.  The  cost 
of  the  importation  up  to  the  time  of  sale  was  $17,000, 
and  the  sales  amounted  to  $22,060  50. 

From  the  above  and  other  similar  results,  it  appears 
that  fine  stock  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States, 
even  at  the  present  high  prices,  to  good  profit.  With 
the  increased  experience  of  caring  for  their  comfort  and 
proper  management  on  board  ships,  and  selecting  the 
season  of  mild  weather  for  the  voyage,  the  risk  is  much 
diminished  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  It  has 
been  found  there  is  a  real  economy  in  employing  a  regu- 
lar herdsman  to  attend  them  on  the  passage,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  mere  chance  and  irregular  attention  of 
the  steerage  passengers  or  sailors.  Many  of  the  recent 
arrivals  have  come  off  ship  in  good  condition.  Wc  would 
however  not  advise,  except  under  very  special  circum- 
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stances  and  sidviintages,  any  farmer  to  uuiiertake  by 
himself  tbc  impoitation  of  blooded  stock.  There  are 
ten  chances  to  one  he  will  be  cheated  in  the  blood,  or 
lose  by  the  operation.  Some  of  the  best  blood  of  Eng- 
land is  now  in  this  country,  and  we  would  greatly  pre- 
fer the  importing  of  stock  should  be  made  by  companies, 
where  the  risk  would  be  divided,  and  a  qualified  judge  of 
stock  specially  deputed  to  make  the  selections. 

What  we  most  fear  is  that  the  present  high  prices  may 
have  the  effect  to  induce  unprincipled  persons  to  purchase 
and  collect  stock  to  send  to  this  country  of  impure  blood 
and  imperfect  pedigrees.  We  have  reason  to  believe  some 
of  Whitaker's  importations  a  few  years  ago,  which  were 
sold  at  public  sale  near  Philadelphia,  contained  animals 
of  this  description.  A  good  pedigree  is  all  important, 
as  it  afibrds  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  offspring  will 
inherit  the  qualities  of  the  dam  or  sire.  Grade  animals 
sometimes  look  like  thorough  breds,  but  their  progeny 
is  not  reliable.  Neither  is  the  mere  fact  of  having  a 
pedigree,  and  a  long  one  too,  sufificient.  It  must  be  a 
good  one,  tracing  the  descent  not  merely  from  a  herd- 
book  animal,  but  from  such  as  are  di.itinffuia/ird  for  su- 
perior qualities.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  high  prices  of 
the  much  sought  for  Bates  blood,  and  the  Duchess  and 
Princess  family  of  Short-IIoi-ns.  Their  acknowledged 
superiority  in  England  is  the  result  of  the  long  continued 
care  and  skill,  for  many  years,  of  T.  Bates.  Other  ani- 
mals equal  them  in  length  of  pedigree,  but  like  other 
patents  of  nobility  do  not  represent  distinguished  ances- 
try or  qualities.  There  are  unworthy  scions  from  noble- 
men so  called,  as  well  as  noble  cattle,  and  worth  makes 
the  real  value  in  both  cases. 

For  convenience  of  future  reference,  we  give  in  anoth- 
er column  the  names  and  residences  of  the  purchasers  of 
the  Clinton  county  association.  None  of  the  arrivals 
■went  out  of  the  State. 


Valuable  Queries. 
[We  ask  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  following  circular  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Agricultural  Society.  If  it  is  responded  to,  as  we  trust 
it  will  be,  the  information  thus  obtained  will  be  of  great 
advantage  in  enabling  the  inquirers  after  practical  results 
from  the  use  of  different  manures,  to  select  such  only  as 
may  insure  a  profitable  return,  and  save  them  from  be- 
coming the  dupes  of  arrant  knaves  who  are  palmina; 
worthless  trash  on  many  unsuspecting  victims.  We  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  this  laudable  effort  before 
the  readers  of  the  Farm  Journal :] 

Circular. 

In  view  of  the  importance  to  Farmers  of  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fertilizing  properties  of  substances 
offered  for  sale  as  chemical  or  concentrated  manures, 
such  as  Phosphate  and  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  im- 
proved or  prepared  Guano,  Fertilizers  (so  called)  of 
which  the  composition  is  unknown,  and  other  manures 
of  the  same  class  under  other  names  ;  and  as  their  value 
can  only  be  determined  by  experience, 

TJiercfore,  The  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety respectfully  requests  of  the  friends  of  Agriculture, 
who  have  used  or  are  about  to  use  any  of  said  manures, 
that  each  will  reply  to  the  following  Queries  as  promptly 


as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  furnish  in  addition  such 
other  information  not  specially  enquired  after  as  he  may 
believe  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  value  of  such  of  said  substances  as  he  shall  have 
used,  in  oi'der  that  the  information  contained  in  the  an- 
swers collectively,  which  the  Society  propos'es  to  publish, 
may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  inert  and 
worthless,  and  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  those  that 
it  shall  be  found  profitable  to  use. 

James  A.  M'Crea, 
Alan  W.  Corson, 

Committee, 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  manm-e  used,  and  the 
name  of  the  preparer  or  vender  ? 

2.  The  quantity  used  per  acre  and  how  applied,  and 
cost  per  ton  ? 

3.  The  crop  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  the  result 
compared  with  that  similarly  situated  but  not  so  ma- 
nured ? 

4.  The  kind  of  soil  to  which  applied,  i.  e.  clayey  or 
sandy,  heavy  or  light,  upland  or  lowland,  and  on  which 
most  effective,  if  known  ? 

5.  The  previous  crops  and  whether  lately  manured, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

6.  The  effect  on  after  crops  so  far  as  known  ? 

Please  to  direct  the  answers  to  Alan  W.  Cokson,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Montgomery  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Plymouth  Meeting  Post  Office,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Pa. 


Work  for  the  Month. 

Farm. — This  is  the  mouth  the  "buskers"  generally 
commence  their  work,  and  in  many  cases  finish  it  also. 
Where  seed  corn  has  not  been  previously  selected  in  the 
field,  care  should  be  taken  in  husking  to  lay  by  the 
largest  and  best  ears  for  that  purpose.  A  good  way  to 
preserve  it  from  mice  is  to  hang  it  by  the  husks  to  raf- 
ters, or  other  convenient  places.  Continued  care  in  se- 
lecting the  earliest  and  best  corn  for  seed  will  be  well 
repaid  in  a  few  years  by  improved  general  quality. 
Corn  is  liable  to  heat  in  the  crib  if  husked  too  early, 
particularly  in  warm  moist  weather.  The  best  way  to 
guard  against  this  is  to  let  it  "cure  well"  in  the  shock, 
but  here  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  of  cold  fingers  in 
late  huskings.  Advantage  will  be  found  in  putting  only 
sound,  well  ripened  corn  in  the  crib,  leaving  the  "nub- 
bens"  and  unripe  ears  for  stock.  Potatoes,  if  not  pre- 
viously gathered,  should  be  "picked"  without  delay. 
The  ground  should  be  immediately  prepared  for  gi-ain, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  of  manuring  previous  to 
plowing,  it  may  be  subjected  to  a  top-dressing  of  well 
rotted  manure  or  superphosphate  of  lime.  If  the  tim- 
othy has  not  been  sown  it  should  now  be  done.  Five 
quarts  of  seed  per  acre  are  not  too  much,  to  be  followed 
by  clover  in  oai'ly  spring.  If  there  is  leisure  plow  the 
corn  ground  for  next  season's  crop.  Plow  deeply,  and 
where  the  subsoil  is  clay  follow  with  a  subsoil  plow.  At 
leisure  times  collect  leaves  from  lieadlands,  coarse  grass, 
and  other  articles  suitable  for  bedding  stock  and  making 
manure  in  the  winter. 

Vegktable  Garden. — Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  lettuce  sown  last  month 
may  be  transplanted  into  frames  to  be  kept  through  the. 
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I  winter,  for  which  purpose  procure  boards  about  one  foot 
wide,  of  the  requisite  length  to  hold  the  desired  number 
of  plants  and  to  suit  the  sash,  and  arrange  them  in  any 
sheltered  situation.  They  should  be  nailed  to  short 
posts  at  the  four  corners,  and  be  one  foot  high  at  the 
back  and  about  six  inches  in  front.  Shutters  or  straw 
mats  should  be  provided  to  guard  against  extreme  cold. 
Bank  up  the  earth  on  the  outside  of  the  frame.  Plants 
kept  in  this  way  should  have  air  through  the  winter  on 
all  fine  days,  so  as  to  harden  them  by  exposure.  If  kept 
too  warm  they  will  continue  growing  and  become  tender. 
Continue  earthing  up  celery  ou  fine  and  dry  days.  Trim 
out  growing  crops  of  spinach  and  kale.     Clean  and  dress 

J  beds  of  aromatic  herbs  by  cutting  out  decayed  stems, 
and  digging  between  such  as  will  admit  of  it.  If  the 
ground  is  poor,  top  dress  with  rotten  manure.  Onions, 
if  not  already  planted,  should  be  set  out  to  make  offsets 
for  early  sjjring  use.  Seed  of  rhubarb  may  now  be  sown. 
Dig  up  horse-radish  for  use  as  wanted.  Collect  pump- 
kins and  winter  squashes ;  also  all  cabbage  stumps  and 
oiher  refuse  stuff  from  ground  now  vacant,  and  haul  to 
pig  pens  or  compost  heap.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  stiff,  it 
should  be  dag  or  plowed  up  deeply  before  the  apj^roach 
of  winter. 

Flower  Gaeden. — All  plants  that  are  tenacious  of 
frost  should  be  attended  to  the  early  part  of  this  month, 
and  got  ready  for  winter  quarters ;  all  plants  intended  to 
flower  in  the  window  should  be  potted  immediately,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  fi-ame  and  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a 
short  time  to  take  fresh  root.  When  they  have  become 
established  give  air  freely.  Sow  flower  seeds  on  a  south 
)^order  the  early  part  of  this  month,  to  remain  out  over 
winter.  The  following  are  suitable  for  that  purpose  : — 
Candytuft  in  variety,  Clarkias  do.,  Gillies  do.,  dwarf 
German  Larkspur,  Erysimum  Perofskianum,  Escholzia 
Californica,  Coreopsis  Bicolor.  When  hard  weather  sets 
in,  these  should  be  covered  with  dry  leaves  or  long  lit- 
ter. Tulips,  hyacinths,  &c.,  should  be  planted  now  to 
ensure  success  in  blooming.  The  soil  must  be  rich.  If 
the  soil  in  the  bed  is  naturally  poor,  it  will  be  best  to 
take  it  out  and  fill  in  with  good  soil  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot.     Plant  the  bulbs  in  rows  nine  inches  wide,  four 

.^nches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  from  three  to  four  in 
depth.  It  makes  a  very  pretty  bed  if  crocusses  and 
snow  drops  are  planted  around  the  bed,  next  to  the  edg- 
ing, hyacinths  next,  and  tulips  in  the  centre.  On  the 
approach  of  hard  weather,  the  bed  should  be  covered 
with  several  iuches  of  leaves.  Mow  grass  plats.  After 
they  are  cleared,  they  would  be  much  improved  by  being 
well  rolled ;  treated  in  this  way  they  would  look  well  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 


Orange  Water  Melon. 

This  vegetable  curiosity  is  a  native  of  China,  and  if 
what  is  said  of  it  be  true,  the  seed  will  be  greatly  in  de- 
mand next  season.  The  rind  peels  off  like  an  orange, 
and  leaves  the  whole  of  the  rich  luscious  pulp,  which 
may  be  divided  into  parts,  and  is  most  delightfully  fla- 
vored. 

Mr.  Peabody,  of  the  "Soil  of  the  South,"  has  raised 
It  the  present  season,  and  if  he  has  any  seed  to  spare 
the  Farm  Journal  will  be  most  happy  to  receive  a  part, 
and  put  it  in  the  way  of  distribution  and  trial. 


Corn  Sowed  for  Fodder. 

We  have  continued  to  urge  from  time  to  time  in  our 
Journal  the  great  advantages  of  sowing  corn  for  fodder, 
its-  nutritive  character,  its  enormous  yield  per  acre,  and 
its  value  especially  in  a  time  of  drought  when  grass  is 
almost  destroyed.  Those  who  have  followed  our  advice 
in  this  respect  last  spring  will  now  reap  the  benefit  of 
it. 

The  following  in  the  Valley  Farmer,  from  an  address 
by  Col.  Pickering  before  the  Essex  County  Agricultural 
Society  many  years  ago,  is  very  pertinent  to  the  present 
season,  and  shows  his  sound  judgement  in  agricultui'al 
matters  and  great  forsesight : 

"Every  farmer  knows  how  cagei-ly  cattle  devour  the 
entire  plant  of  the  Indian  corn  in  its  green  state  ;  and 
land  in  good  condition  will  produce  heavy  crops  of  it. 
Some  years  ago,  just  when  the  ears  were  in  the  milk,  I 
cut  close  to  the  ground  the  plants  growing  on  a  meas- 
ured space,  equal,  as  I  judged,  to  the  average  product 
of  the  whole  piece  ;  and  found  that,  at  the  same  rate, 
an  acre  would  yield  twelve  tons  of  green  fodder  ;  proba- 
bly a  richer  and  more  nourishing  food  than  any  other 
known  to  the  husbandman.  And  this  quantity  was  the 
growth  of  less  than  four  months. 

"It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  sort  called  sweet  corn 
yields  stalks  of  richer  juice  than  the  common  yellow 
corn.  It  is  also  more  disposed  to  multiply  suckers — an 
additional  recommendation  to  it  when  planted  to  be  cut 
in  a  green  state  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  especially  for 
milk  cows  ;  and  at  the  time  of  planting  maj'  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  furnish  supplies  for  food  just  when  the  i^as- 
tui'es  usually  fail.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any 
other  green  food  will  afford  butter  of  equal  quality." 

Col.  Pickering  was  wont  to  speak  honestly,  when  oth- 
ers regarded  him  as  good  authority.  Many  things  which 
appeared  to  him  years  ago,  as  important  agricultural 
truths,  have  since  proved  such,  and  among  others  this 
for  planting  corn  for  green  fodder.  In  connection  with 
Col.  Pickering's  remarks  that  the  time  of  planting  may 
be  so  regulated  as  to  furnish  supplies  of  food  just  when 
the  pastures  fail,  we  would  inquire,  inasmuch  as  corn- 
stalks and  leaves,  well  cured,  are  an  excellent  winter 
food  for  cattle,  whether  the  time  of  planting  could  not 
be  regulated  with  some  reference  to  the  prospective 
wants  of  the  succeeding  winter.  We  accord  most  heart- 
ily with  the  sentiment  of  an  excellent  article  in  a  former 
number  of  this  paper,  by  our  worthj'  predecessor,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  farmer  should  have  the 
general  plan  of  the  summer's  campaign  made  out  before 
hand,  should  study  in  the  winter,  lay  his  plans  for  the 
season,  and  then  carry  them  out  in  the  summer.  We 
suppose,  however,  there  are  exceptions  to  be  made.  The 
clover  on  a  particular  field  may  have  failed,  or  it  may 
have  become  apparent  in  time  for  sowing  corn  that  the 
haj-  crop  is  going  to  be  short.  The  farmer  therefore 
will  find  it  convenient,  with  regard  to  certain  fields,  not 
to  have  his  mind  unalterably  made  up  till  as  late  as  the 
end  of  June.  To  what  extent  corn  fodder  is  destined  to 
take  the  place  of  hay,  we  are  not  certain.  That  it  af- 
fords an  excellent  fall  feed  for  dairy  purp.^sos  tliere  is  no 
doubt;  and  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  it  mny,  on  some 
farms  at  least,  be  profitably  grown  for  winter  fodder. 
Much  of  course  depends  on  the  character  of  the  farm. 
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and  something  we  suppose  may  depend  upon  the  season; 
we  see  no  reason  wh^',  in  case  of  the  prospect  being  dark 
at  the  end  of  June  for  fall  and  winter  food,  the  farmer 
who  has  land  fit  for  the  purpose  should  not  thrust  in  a  few 
acres  for  corn  fodder,  when  otherwise  he  would  not,  to 
be  fed  out  green  in  early  autumn  or  to  be  cured  for  win- 
ter, as  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

The  merchants  turn  quickly  in  an  emergency.  To  a 
limited  extent,  very  limited  we  confess,  and  yet  not  so 
limited  as  to  be  unimportant,  the  farmer,  for  aught  we 
can  see,  may  do  the  same.  We  advise  the  farmers  to 
look  at  this  matter. 


The  Best  Kind  of  Grass  for  a  Dry  Season. 

One  of  our  friends  and  subscribers  from  Huntingdon 
county,  F.  Schreiner,  writes  us  for  our  opinion  of  the 
best  kind  of  grass  to  suit  a  season  of  extreme  drought 
like  the  present. 

The  capacity  of  any  crop  to  bear  drought  depends 
very  much  on  the  condition  and  depth  of  soil.  Red  clo- 
ver, from  its  long  and  vigorous  tap  root,  which  pushes 
down  sometimes  two  or  three  feet,  is  a  very  meliorating 
crop  on  the  soil,  and  where  the  subsoil  is  open  does  not 
suffer  so  much  as  others  in  a  dry  season;  neither  do  rye 
grass  and  oi'chard  grass,  from  their  very  rapid  growth, 
fail  so  entirely  as  timothy  or  green  grass.  The  great 
remedy,  however,  for  dry  seasons  is  deep  plowing  and 
subsoiling,  and  if  the  very  severe  and  extensive  droughts 
of  the  present  year,  perhaps  more  general  than  ever  be- 
fore known,  and  a  loss  to  the  country,  it  is  thought,  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  should  have  the  effect 
of  thoroughly  awakening  fanners  to  this  one  fact,  the 
loss  will  be  a  gain.  It  makes  us  feel  almost  sick  to  see, 
as  we  have  done  within  a  few  days,  plowing  going  on  for 
the  wheat  crop  at  an  average  depth  of  not  over  two  and 
a  half  to  three  inches,  and  where  the  ground  perhaps 
will  not  be  plowed  again  for  many  years. 


Strawberry  Question. 

In  reference  to  the  variations  in  the  strawberry  blos- 
soms h^m^  permanent  char  act  eristics,  and  belonging  to  one 
or  the  other  of  four  distinct  forms  of  inflorescence, 
which,  according  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society, 
are  fixed  and  unchangeable,  Dr.  Kennicot,  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  says  : 

"In  the  summer  of  1852  we  planted  a  bed  of  Burr's 
new  pine.  All  the  plants  died  from  the  bed  except  three 
or  four.  These  did  not  produce  a  berry  in  the  summer 
of  1853.  The  present  spring  the  bed  is  very  well  cov- 
ered with  the  plants  from  these  four.  Of  course  there 
ought  to  be  only  four  different  varieties  of  pistillate  or- 
ganization to  say  the  least.  There  are  more  than  ten. 
Where  did  they  come  from  ?" 

The  Doctor  further  says  :  "We  expect  it  can  be  sub- 
stantiated in  a  court  of  justice  upon  as  good  evidence  as 
ever  hanged  a  man,  that  strawberries  have  been  pro- 
duced without  impregnation." 


Bots. 
The  bots,  generally  speaking,  are  not  so  troublesome 
to  horses  as  people  seem  to  suppose  ;  for  it  is  very  rare, 
in  making  post  mortem  examinations,  that  we  do  not  find 
more  or  less  in  the  stomach.  We  have  heard  some  won- 
derful stories  related  of  the  bots  burrowing  through  the 


walls  of  the  stomach.  This  we  deny  in  toto,  at  least 
while  the  horse  is  alive.  The  little  creature  is  too  com- 
fortably located  to  attempt  its  exit  into  a  cavity  where 
its  destruction  would  be  inevitable.  If  it  be  about  to 
vacate  its  stronghold,  instinct  teaches  it  the  most  safe  and 
expeditious  route,  which  is  the  alimentary  canal.  We 
do  not  deny  that  bots  are  found  in  the  abdominal  ca\'ity, 
for  the  moment  the  horse  dies  all  the  various  organs  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  decomposition.  Chemical  action, 
which,  during  life,  was  regulated  by  the  vital  forces,  now 
assumes  the  supremacy.  Those  powerful  solvents  term-  ' 
ed  the  gastric  fluids,  which  had  previously  dissolved 
nothing  but  food,  now  act  on  the  stomach  itself,  and  has- 
ten its  decomposition ;  and  what  had  previously  been 
good  food  for  bots  is  now  their  bane,  and  they  must 
themselves  in  turn  be  destroyed  unless  they  escape  from 
it.  The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which,  during  the  existence  of  the  horse,  was  so  favora- 
ble to  their  exit  by  that  channel  had  ceased.  They  are 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  inti-icate,  labyrinthian  out- 
let (their  usual  route,)  to  attempt  its  passage.  No. 
The  same  energies  of  one  eternal  mind, 

"Pervading  ami  Instructing  all  that  live," 
suggests  the  only  means  of  escape.  The  stomach  now 
offering  but  little  opposition  to  them,  being  partly  de- 
composed, they  burst  their  prison-house,  and  hence  are 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  And  here  they  may  be 
said  to  have  jumped  "from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire." 
We  are  frequently  called  upon  to  visit  sick  horses,  said 
to  have  the  "bots,"  when  there  is  no  more  connection 
between  them  and  the  disease  than  there  is  between  the 
horse  and  the  anvil  on  which  his  shoes  are  forged.  It  iaf 
all  very  well  for  us  to  say  "a  horse  has  the  bots,"  and 
prescribe  some  medicine  for  their  expulsion  ;  but  there 
is  no  practical  advantage  gained ;  neither  is  the  horse 
benefitted  by  such  decision  or  treatment.  For  most 
of  the  remedies  used  as  vermifuges  would  kill  the 
horse,  while  the  former  would  not  be  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Mr.  Bracey  Clark  says,  "The  slow- 
ness of  the  growth  of  bots,  and  the  purity  of  their 
food,  which  is  probably  the  chyle,  must  occasion  what 
they  receive  in  a  given  time  to  be  proportionably  small ; 
from  which,  perhaps,  arises  the  extreme  difficulty  of  de-* 
stroying  them  by  any  medicine  or  poison  thrown  into 
the  stomach.  After  opium  had  been  administered  to  a 
horse  laboring  under  a  locked  jaw  for  a  week,  in  doses 
of  one  ounce  every  day,  bots  were  found  in  the  stomach  | 
perfectly  alive.  Tobacco  has  been  employed  in  much 
larger  quantities  in  the  same  complaint,  and  has  also 
been  continued  without  destroying  them."  Mr.  White, 
V.  S.,  says,  "While  making  experiments  on  glanders,  I 
found  living  bots  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  though  he 
had  been  taking  for  many  days  arsenic  and  corrosive 
sublimate."*  Mr.  Blaine  says,  "that  he  has  kept  them 
alive  for  some  days  in  olive  oil,  and  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  that  even  the  nitrous  and  sulphuric  acids  do  not  im- 
mediately destroy  them."  The  history  and  habits  of  the 
bot  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Clark:  "Bots  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  worms,  but  the  larvae  of  the  gadfly. 


*Very  nice  articles  to  experiment  wKh,  truly!  And  yet  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  experiments— for  they  cannot  be  called"  any  thing 
else— are  daily  made  in  this  city  with  agents  whose  therapeutic  pow- 
ers are  so  diversified  that  the  wisest  cf  the  faculty  have  never  ven- 
tured to  lix  limits  to  their  action,  They  are  like  the  torch  in  the  hands 
of  an  incendiary.  The  healthy  parts  must  sufl'er  equally  with  the 
diseased. 
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•which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  horse's  coat  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  they  shall  be  received  into  his  stomach, 
and  then  become  bots.  When  the  female  fly  has  become 
impregnated,  and  the  eggs  are  sufficiently  matured,  she 
geeks  among  the  horses  a  subject  for  her  purpose,  and 
approaching  it  on  the  wing,  she  holds  her  body  neai'ly 
upright  in  the  air,  and  her  tail,  which  is  lengthened  for 
/  the  purpose,  carried  inwards  and  upwards.  In  this  way 
she  approaches  the  part  where  she  designs  to  deposit  the 
eggs,  and  suspending  herself  for  a  few  seconds  before  it, 
suddenly  darts  upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering  to 
the  hair  by  means  of  a  glutinous  liquor  secreted  with  it. 
She  then  leaves  the  horse  at  a  small  distance,  and  pre- 
pares the  second  egg;  and  poising  herself  before  the 
part,  deposits  it  in  the  same  way ;  the  liquor  dries,  and 
the  egg  becomes  firmly  glued  to  the  hair.  This  is  re- 
peated by  various  flies,  till  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  are 
sometimes  deposited  on  one  horse.  They  are  usually 
deposited  on  the  legs,  side,  and  back  of  the  shoulder — 
those  parts  most  exposed  to  be  licked  by  the  animal :  in 
licking,  the  eggs  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  are  carried 
into  the  horse's  stomach  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The 
bots  attach  themselves  to  the  horse's  stomach,  and  are 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  found  in  the  first  in- 
testine. The  number  varies  considerably;  sometimes 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen,  at  others  they  exceed  a  hun- 
di'ed.  They  are  fixed  by  the  small  end  to  the  inner  coat 
of  the  stomach,  to  which  they  attach  themselves  by 
means  of  two  hooks." 

Cure. — It  has  been  remarked  that  no  effectual  rem- 
jedy  has  ever  been  discovered  for  the  cure  of  bots.  Yet 
we  venture  to  say  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the 
animal  be  premitted  to  run  a  short  time  at  grass,  when 
the  bot  has  attained  its  full  growth,  and  is  capable  of 
exercising  an  independent  life,  it  will  detatch  itself  from 
the  stomach  and  pass  off  with  the  excrement.  We  have 
frequently  brought  away  large  quantities  of  bots  during 
the  administration  of  the  following  articles,  and  we  do 
not  hesitatate  to  recommend  them  as  safe  and  efficient. 
As  a  vermifuge,  they  are  unrivalled ;  at  the  same  time 
they  restore  the  tones  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Compound  Jor  the  Expulsion  of  Bots. 

Powdered  male  fern, 2  ounces. 

"        poplar  bark, 4       " 

With  mustard  seed, 2       " 

Common  salt,^ 6       " 

Sulphur, 3       " 

Powdered  aloes, ,  - 1  ounce. 

Mix  ;  divide  into  eighteen  powders,  and  give  one,  night 
and  morning,  in  the  food. 

The  animal  should  have  a  daily  allowance  of  green 
food  if  the  season  permits. 

The  nit  or  egg  can  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  greasing  the 
horse's  hair,  and  then  rubbing  it  with  a  coarse  cloth,  or 
by  applying  warm  water,  which  loosens  their  hold  on  the 
hair.  • 


A  Wool  Grower's  Method  of  Improving  Ms  Stock. 
.  [The  following  communication  is  from  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  wool  growers  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  particularly  about  his  fine 
flock  of  sheep,  as  well  as  about  his  fine  Durhams,  im- 
proved swine,  poultry,  &c.] 


Mn.  Editor  : — At  your  request  I  will  communicate  to 
you  some  facts  in  regard  to  my  flock,  which  has  obtain- 
such  a  reputation  throughout  the  United  States,  and  has 
more  than  realized  my  most  sanguine  hopes.  When  I 
first  engaged  in  the  business  of  wool  gi-owing,  I  soon 
discovered  that  fine  wool  could  be  sold  for  more  per 
pound  than  coarse;  also,  that  four  pounds  came  to  more 
than  two.  The  problem  was  how  to  get  four  pounds  in 
place  of  two,  and  keep  up  a  fine  silky  fibre  in  order  to 
obtain  the  extra  price.  I  thought  the  most  reasonable 
plan  was  to  keep  the  best  of  my  flock  each  j-ear,  and 
also  to  purchase  the  best  sheep  from  flocks  known  to 
contain  the  best  and  purest  blood  sheep  to  be  found  re- 
gardless of  cost.  I  soon  learned  by  experience  that  lead- 
ing wool  gi-owers  would  not  sell  their  best  sheep  unless 
they  obtained  a  fair  price  for  them,  preferring  to  sell 
the  refuse  at  reduced  pi-ices  ;  and  to  get  such  as  I  want- 
ed I  had  to  pay  for  them.  I  am  equally  interested  in 
Spanish  and  French  sheep,  but  prize  the  latter  most,  and 
think  they  will  take  the  lead  among  wool  growers.  My 
sheep  are  very  large,  handsome  in  form,  long  and  fine 
quality  of  wool,  fleece  very  compact  and  heavy ;  many 
of  them  have  a  very  dark  sui'face  on  the  wool.  I  will 
send  you  an  engi-aving  this  fall  or  winter  of  one  of  my 
Durham  cattle.     Respectfully,  &c.,  J.  S.  GOE. 

Tippecanoe,  4J  miles  east  of  Brownsville,  )^ 
Fayette  county.  Pa.,  August,  1854.         / 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Plain  Facts  for  Farmers. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  following  plain  facts  are  known  to 
every  intelligent  farmer  in  the  land,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  even  in  Chester  county,  where  we  hold  ourselves  up 
to  the  world  as  model  farmers,  one-half  of  us  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  them.  Why  it  is  that  such  a  singular 
indifference  to  our  welfare  should  prevail  so  generally 
among  us  I  shall  not  pretend  to  explain,  further  than 
that  I  myself  habitually  neglect  attending  to  many  of 
these  facts,  though  at  the  same  time  perfectly  aware 
that  I  am  a  daily  loser  to  a  considerable  amount  by  this 
very  neglect. 

Perhaps  it  may  stir  up  the  negligent  and  indifferent 
by  giving  place  in  the  Farm  Journal  to  these 

PLAIN  FACTS  FOR  FARMERS. 

Feeding  cattle  and  milch  cows,  particularly,  should  be 
protected  by  stabling  or  otherwise  from  the  cold  and 
storms  of  winter.  The  cows  will  give  one-third  more 
milk  from  the  same  food,  while  your  steers  will  consume 
twenty  per  cent,  less  feed,  and  leave  the  barnyard  in 
better  condition  in  the  spring  than  if  unprotected. 

Horses  should  be  kept  in  warm  but  well  ventilated 
stables.  Every  horse  should  have  his  blanket  on  at 
night ;  an  old  piece  of  rag-carpet  will  answer  a  good 
purpose  when  you  are  not  disposed  to  incur  the  expense 
of  a  regular  horse-blanket.  At  any  rate  have  a  cover- 
ing of  some  kind  for  your  horse  at  night,  and  use  the 
curry  comb  freely  by  day,  and  with  ordinary  attention 
to  his  other  wants,  you  will  have  the  services  of  a  good 
horse  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  instead  of  eight  or 
ten,  as  is  generally  the  case. 

Make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  cut  all  your  hay,  straw 
and  fodder,  before  feeding  it  to  your  stock.  Your  cattle 
will  thrive  better  on  less  food,  and  you  will  save  not  less 
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than  twenty  per  cent,  of  your  whole  winter's  consump- 
tion. 

Devote  every  year  one  acre  at  least  of  your  farm  to 
the  cultivation  of  rootri  as  winter  feed  for  your  stock. 
A  good  root  crop  "will  pay"  better  for  this  purpose  from 
one  acre  than  three  times  that  quantity  of  land  devoted 
to  grain  or  hay. 

Keep  your  poultry  warm  through  the  winter;  and  with 
judicious  feeding  (every  farmer  knows  how  to  feed  his 
his  poultry  if  he  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  do  it,) 
you  can  have  about  as  many  eggs  during  the  Avinter  as 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Preserve  carefully  the  droppings  from  your  hen-roosts, 
and  by  the  mixture  of  a  little  plaster  of  Paris  as  j'ou 
put  them  away  in  a  dry  place,  you  will  have  a  manure 
very  little  inferior  to  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  and  at 
one-tenth  the  cost. 

Never  allow  a  stick  of  wood  to  be  put  on  your  fire,  or 
in  the  stove,  that  has  not  been  cut  and  piled  up  under 
your  wood  shed  from  three  to  six  months  before  hand. 
You  will  be  sure  of  good  fires  with  no  greater  consump- 
tion of  wood,  and  be  spared  the  infliction  of  a  "smoking 
house  and  a  scolding  wife." 

Have  a  convenient  tool-house  on  your  premises  where 
every  tool  and  implement  must  be  returned  immediately 
after  being  used.  Yoii  will  always  know  where  to  look 
for  your  tools  when  you  want  one,  and  ordinary  farm 
implements  will  last  nearly  a  lifetime.  I  have  imple- 
ments on  my  faimi  that  have  been  in  constant  use  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  are  in  good  condition  yet. 

Keep  a  subsoil  plow  and  use  it,  at  least,  every  time 
you  break  up  your  sod  ground,  and  previous  to  putting 
in  your  wheat  crop.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season. 
The  subsoil  plow  should  only  be  used  in  soils  that  have 
been  under-drained,  or  are  naturally  not  wet.  The  best 
subsoil  plow,  in  my  opinion,  is  Roger's  pattern  with  one 
handle. 

Cultivate  no  more  land  every  year  than  you  can  ma- 
nure thoroughly.  Half  a  field  well  manured  will  pre- 
duce  more  abundantly,  and  at  less  cost  of  labor,  than  a 
whole  field  will  that  is  only  half  manured. 

Subsci'ibe  for  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal. 

Chester  county,  Sept.  8.  AN  OLD  FARMER. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Crops  in  Lycoming  County. 
Our  wheat  in  the  lower  end  of  the  count}'  was  very 
poor  ;  it  was  injured  by  the  fly,  and  just  before  harvest 
by  the  wheat  midge ;  many  fields  of  fine  looking  grain 
were  scarcely  worth  cutting,  except  where  the  farmers 
sowed  Mediterranean,  and  where  it  was  put  in  late  it 
was  nearly  good  for  nothing.  The  rye  is  good,  except 
the  "buckwheat  rye" — the  midge  destroyed  it  altogeth- 
er. The  oats  was  a  good  crop.  Corn  was  very  much 
injured  by  the  drouth — the  late  planting  looks  the  best. 
Wheat  is  worth  $2  per  bushel  for  bread,  seed  $2  25  to 
$2  Zll;  rye  $1;  oats  firm  at  40  cents,  farmers  holding 
on  for  50  cents  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  prospect 
of  the  corn  crop  and  the  great  use  that  viust  be  made  of 
it  for  bread  this  winter;  corn  selling  at  75  cents.  The 
buckwheat  looks  as  if  it  was  a  good  deal  injured — may 
be  half  a  crop.  The  potatoes  for  the  same  reason  poor. 
Our  farmers  are  afraid  to  sow  much  wheat  on  account  of 


the  midge — will  put  in  more  rye.     There  wUl  be  very 
little  smooth  wheat  sown — Mediterranean  is  all  the  rage 
and  that  to  be  sowed  very  early.     Yours,  in  haste 
Muncy,  Pa.,  Aug.,  1854.  B.   M.  ELLIS. 

P.  S. — A  shower  for  15  minutes  last  night— the  lirst 
one  for  a  long  time. 

■ — -^i*. , 

For  tlifi  Farm  Journal. 

Allen's  Mowing  Machine, 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  compliance  with  your  request,  as 
stated  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  your  Farm  Journal,  I  \ 
have  to  say  that  I  used  one  of  Allen's  patent  mowing 
machines  during  the  past  harvest,  mauufactui-ed  by  Lee, 
Peirce  &  Thompson  of  this  county,  and  its  performance 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  grass,  heavy  or  light,  lodged  or  standing, 
it  will  cut  it  better  than  it  can  be  cut  with  the  scythe. 
I  ti-ied  it  on  some  timothy  stubble,  which  had  been 
topped  for  some  length  of  time,  and  was  very  dead,  and 
it  shore  it  off  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  young  timotht. 
As  to  the  number  of  acres  it  will  cut  in  a  day,  I,  with- 
out any  extra  exertion,  cut  from  eight  to  ten,  and  if  it 
were  pushed  a  little  it  woiild  go  fifteen.  There  is  no 
side  draft,  and  it  is  about  as  hard  for  the  team  as  plow- 
ing stubble  ground.  They  are  vei-y  simple  and  strong 
in  their  construction,  there  is  nothing  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  except  the  knife,  and  that  very  seldom  ;  with  care 
they  last  a  number  of  years.  I  cut  about  sixty  acres 
with  mine  the  past  harvest,  and  it  is  very  little  worse  of 
the  wear ;  the  knives  may  last  several  years  yet  with  I 
the  same  usage. 

As  it  was  something  new  in  this  part  of  the  country,*^ 
there  were  hundreds  come  to  see  it  perform,  and  all 
seemed  pleased  with  it,  and  found  no  fault  whatever  with 
the  machine  or  its  work.     Yours,  ^:c., 

PETER  DAMPMAN. 

Honeybrook,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  Aug.,  1854. 


The  Crops  in  Warren  County. 

J.  L.  Darlington, — Sir: — I  feel  it  a  duty  to  you,  as 
editor  of  the  only  Farm  Journal  in  our  State,  and  to  the 
farming  community,  that  the  propagation  of  sound,  un- 
biassed information  should  be  properly  circulated  through* 
the  columns  of  your  excellent  Journal.  The  reports 
that  flow  through  other  journals,  based  upon  the  limited, 
not  to  say  often  prejudicial  minds,  as  regards  the  weather 
and  prospects  of  crops,  the  latter  particularly,  yours 
should  at  least  be  standard  source. 

Our  season  has  been  uncommonly  dry  and  warm,  pro- 
ducing light  crops.  The  spring,  though  unusually  late, 
was  followed  by  genial  weather,  that  clothed  the  grass 
of  the  fields  with  hues  of  the  deepest  green,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  of  an  unusual  yield  of  grass ;  indeed 
we  thought  the  h.arvest  would  teem  with  unbounded  lux- 
uriance and  plenty.  Alas !  the  highest  hopes  then  en- 
tertained are  sadly  blasted  and  withered,  like  the  parch- 
ed fields  and  sunburnt  meadows.  There  will  not  be  half 
an  average  crop.  Were  it  proper,  I  would  say  there  is 
something  truly  sublime  in  the  moral  thus  taught.  How 
often  we  suppose  that  to-morrow  will  be  as  to-day,  that 
the  plenteous  hand  that  last  season  filled  our  barns  with 
plenty  will  do  so  next,  and  much  more  abundantly.  And 
so  on,  forgetting  that  there  is  an  over-ruling  Providence 
pervading  and  predisposing  all  things  for  his  own  glory 
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and  our  good.  Such  distinctive  features  in  the  season 
present  the  most  convincing  facts,  and  prove  clearly  the 
all  wise  designs  of  the  Governor  and  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Philosophers  may  trace  eifects  back  to  causes 
made  to  tlicm  manifest,  but  the  great  first  cause  is  truly 
least  understood,  and  some  may  lay  the  cause  to  the  to- 
tal eclipse,  and  so  on.  Paul  may  plant  and  AppoUos  may 
■water,  but  God  alone  giveth  the  increase.  Then  is  to 
the  faithful  who  unerringly  follows  true  principles  and 
the  dictates  of  reason,  a  clear  advantage  physically  as 
well  as  morally. 

What  beautiful  adaptation.  Tlie  skillful  husbandman 
will  have  bis  recompense  in  an  equal  ratio  to  his  obser- 
Tance  of  the  laws  that  regulate  all  animate  and  inani- 
mate tilings.  The  slothful,  indolent  and  unobservant 
farmer  lays  it  all  to  the  season,  and  contemns  the  gov- 
ernment of  all;  while  the  trul}^  scientific  farmer  will  be 
gratified  with  the  greater  contrast  thus  made  more  appa- 
rent under  the  dispensation  of  an  unfruitful  season.  He 
plows  deep,  haiTOWS  firm,  keeps  a  vigilant  eye  and  hands 
ever  readj'  to  meet,  and  as  far  as  possible,  counteracts 
the  seasons  of  drought  that  so  frequently  occur 
here ;  while  he  fails  never  to  restore  to  the  grateful 
earth  the  residue  or  excrenientious  parts  of  all  plants 
consumed  or  used  on  his  farm,  and  within  his  reach. 
While  the  indolent  and  unskillful  farmer  grieves  his  very 
life  at  the  events  of  providence,  and  fears  to  stir  or  even 
hoe  his  potatoes,  least  the  drouth  should  eat  them  up. 
How  unwise !  The  greater  drouth  the  still  greater  ne- 
cessity of  pulverising  and  keeping  the  soil  open  to  the 
sensative  impressions  of  the  dews  constantly  distilling 
on  the  ever  recurring  day.  You  can  discover  in  the  rail 
road  car,  if  it  is  within  the  limits  of  proper  care  for 
tr.ivelling  safely,  one  of  those  characters  from  the  other. 
This  is  truly  gratifying  to  the  enlightened  farmer  and 
philanthi'opist.  It  is  remunerating ;  to  the  pleasure 
some  profit  is  added.  I  had  only  thought  of  saying  that 
the  di-y  and  hot  summer  we  have  had  has  aflFected  crops 
of  all  descriptions  very  seriously  ;  but  the  spring  wheat 
is  far  better  than  expectations,  and  now  whitening  and 
ready  for  the  hai-vest.  Some  have  cut.  AVinter  wheat 
has  suffered  from  winter  killing. 

In  future  it  would  be  wise  to  endeavor  to  meet  similar 
seasons  by  sowing  a  substitute  for  hay,  corn  or  oats. 
Indeed  all  would  do  well  to  cut  and  secure  in  good  sea- 
son the  straw  and  stalks,  and  husband  them  carefully. 
If  the  farmers  would  adopt  more  generallj^  a  rotation  of 
crops  they  would  secure  against  failures,  in  hay  crops  in 
particular.  In  passing  through  our  county,  I  observed 
one  man  haying  who  had  more  than  twice  as  much  hay 
on  the  same  ground  as  his  neighbors,  and  thought,  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  my  curiositj',  I  would  ask  him 
■why  it  was.  0 !  I  don'  know,  says  Samivel — he  was  a 
cannie  Scot — I  generally  give  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of 
seed,  when  the  neighbors  say  they  give  only  sax,  and 
that  no  a'  I  seed  down  a  new  piece  every  year.  Right, 
says  I,  you  can  never  give  too  much  seed  for  grass.  If 
I  do,  says  he,  I  can  jist  plow  it  down. 
.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  assist  in  any 
■way  the  circulation  of  your  valuable  and  reliable  Farm 
Journal.  Our  county  takes  more  agricultural  papers 
than  any  of  its  population  in  the  State,  but  have  got  in 
the  habit  of  taking  those  from  the  Empire  State  on  the 


same  score  of  many  other  things.     We  seem  to  have  had 
no  choice.  Yours,  P.  FALCONER. 

Warren,  Warren  county,  Aug.,  1854. 


Domestic  Recipes. 

Te.\.  Cake. — One  quart  of  sour  milk,  half  a  tea  cup  of 
molasses,  a  tea  spoonful  of  salreratus;  break  into  the 
milk  two  eggs,  a  little  ginger,  a  little  salt,  and  nutmeg ; 
stir  in  flour  till  it  becomes  a  thick  batter ;  then  turn  it 
into  a  well  greased  pan,  and  bake  twenty  minutes. 

Cream  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  su- 
gar, half  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  four 
eggs,  one  pound  of  currants,  a  tea  spoonful  of  salsera- 
tus,  a  table  spoonful  of  rose  water,  or  a  glass  of  brandy; 
spice  to  your  taste. 

Apple  Snow. — Put  twelve  good  tart  apples  in  cold 
water,  and  set  them  over  a  slow  fire ;  when  soft,  drain 
off  the  water,  strip  the  skins  off  the  apples,  core  them, 
and  lay  them  in  a  deep  dish.  Beat  the  whites  of  twelve 
eggs  to  a  stiff  frcth;  put  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
white  sugar  to  the  apples,  beat  them  to  a  stiff  froth,  and 
add  the  beaten  eggs.  Beat  the  whole  to  a  stiff  snow, 
then  turn  it  into  a  dessert  dish,  and  oi-nament  it  with 
myrtle  or  box. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — Stew  the  pumpkin  dry,  and  make  it 
like  squash  pie,  only  season  rather  higher.  In  the  coun- 
tiy,  where  this  real  yankee  pie  is  prepared  in  perfection, 
ginger  is  almost  always  used  with  other  spices.  There, 
too,  part  cream  instead  of  milk  is  mixed  with  the  pump- 
kin, which  gives  it  a  richer  flavor.  Roll  the  paste  rath- 
er thicker  than  for  fruit  pies,  as  there  is  but  one  crust. 
If  the  pie  is  large  and  deep,  it  will  require  to  bake  an 
hour  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Family  Mince  Pies. — Boil  three  pounds  of  lean  beef 
till  tender,  and  when  cold  chop  it  fine.  Chop  three 
pounds  of  clear  beef  suet,  and  mix  the  meat,  sprinkling 
in  a  table  spoonful  of  salt.  Pare,  core  and  chop  fine  six 
pounds  of  good  apples ;  stone  four  pounds  of  raisins  and 
chop  them ;  wash  and  dry  two  pounds  of  currants  ;  and 
mix  them  all  well  with  the  meat.  Season  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  powdered  cinnamon,  a  powdered  nutmeg,  a  little 
mace,  and  a  few  cloves,  pounded,  and  one  pound  of 
brown  sugar  ;  add  a  quart  of  Madeira  wine  .and  half  a 
pound  of  citron  cut  into  small  bits.  This  mixture  put 
do'wn  in  a  stone  jar  and  closely  covered  will  keep  several 
weeks.  It  makes  a  rich  pie  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas. 

Cabbage  Soup. — Boil  corned  beef  in  a  pot  of  water 
until  half  done,  then  add  two  small  heads  of  cabbage, 
cut  in  quarters,  and  well  washed  (examine  carefully,  as 
insects  are  sometimes  concealed  between  the  leaves) ; 
when  it  is  done  tender,  take  out  the  largest  pieces  and 
drain  them  in  a  colander,  and  set  it  over  a  pot  of  hot 
water  to  keep  it  hot ;  if  the  meat  is  tender,  take  that  up 
also,  and  add  to  the  soup  a  cup  of  pearl-barley  or  rice, 
a  dozen  or  more  potatoes  peeled  and  cut  in  half ;  two  or 
three  turnips  and  some  sliced  or  giated  carrots — if  liked 
an  onion  or  two  may  also  be  added ;  let  it  boil  until  the 
vegetables  are  all  done  ;  put  the  meat  on  a  large  dish, 
and  the  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  on  small  dishes, 
for  side  dishes.  This  makes  a  good  family  dinner. 
Serve  the  soup  in  a  tureen,  hot ;  thicken  with  a  table 
spoonful  of  flour  made  in  thin  paste  with  water. 
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Domestic  Fowls. 

We  extract  the  following  excellent  remarks  from  the 
Practical  Farmer:— 

In  eelecting  eggs  for  incubation,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  all  laid  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Those  that 
have  been  laid  24  hours  will  be  hatched  some  time  before 
older  laid  ones.  It  is  always  well  to  reject  the  eggs  first 
laid  by  young  pullets;  for  if  they  do  incubate,  of  which 
there  is  often  great  risk,  the  chicks  .are  much  more  delicate, 
and  are  longer  in  feathering  than  those  from  the  eggs  of 
more  matured  fowls. 

The  best  mode  of  keeping  eggs  intended  for  hatching  is 
to  place  them  in  boxes  filled  with  brnn,  which  should  be 
kept  in  a  moderate  temperature.  The  bran  should  not  cov- 
er them.  In  this  manner  eggs  could  be  kept  in  boxes  la- 
belled with  the  date  on  which  they  have  been  laid.  If 
kept  longer  than  two  weeks,  the  chances  of  fertility  in  eggs 
greatly  diminished. 

If  it  is  not  designed  that  a  hen  should  sit,  the  best  and 
most  humane  mode  of  divesting  her  of  the  inclination  is  to 
place  her  in  a  dark  coop,  alone  for  two  or  three  days.  If 
the  weather  is  fine,  place  under  a  box  in  a  grassy  place; 
but  if  stormy  or  wet,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  so.  It  is  however, 
necessary  for  the  health  of  hens,  that  they  should  have 
opportunity  to  produce  one  brood  of  chickens  every  year — 
provided  they  are  in  the  habit  of  often  demonstrating  the 
inclination  to  sit. 

The  sitting  hen,  after  she  has  chosen  her  nest,  which  she 
should,  if  possible  be  allowed  to  do,  ought  to  be  confined  to 
her  adopted  location  for  a  few  days,  that  other  fowls  may  bo 
out  of  her  way.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  troubles  ensue, 
from  which  the  eggs  suffer.  If  another  hen  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  laying  in  the  same  nest,  it  is  proper  that  the  sitting 
fowl  should  be  confined  until  the  other  hen  has  chosen  a  new 
laying  place.  At  the  same  time,  care  should  be  taken  to 
allow  her  voluntary/  liberty,  cat  least  twice  a  day,  to  feed  and 
to  drink.  The  nearer  the  ground  nests  can  be  furnished  the 
better;  provided  other  circumstances  favor.  Above  all.  let 
cleanliness  and  reasonable  ventilation  bo  secured — neither 
of  which  are  available,  when  the  close  boxing  system  is 
adopted.  If  the  nests  could  be  with  safety  permitted  to  rest 
on  the  ground,  would  be  the  best  situation;  for  every  poul- 
try breeder  knows,  that  the  birds  of  the  stolen  nest  are 
hardest  and  best — and  oftentimes  they  are  hatched  beneath 
a  fence,  or  in  tlie  stump  of  an  old  tree,  exposed  to  rainsand 
dews,  but  safe  from  them  all,  through  the  untiring  vigilance 
of  the  maternal  Biddy. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Wheat  vs.  Cheat. 

Mr.  Editor  : — While  citing  the  case  of  a  whole  field  of 
wheat  turning  to  cheat,  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  advan- 
cing "an  erroneous  idea  fraught  with  mischief,"  that  would 
occasion  Mr.  Sehreiner  so  much  trouble  "to  7-epel  the  evil ;" 
I  merely  intended  to  produce  facts  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  there  is  an  affinity  between  wheat  and  chess,  alias 
cheat;  or  rather  that  chess  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
stinted,  shrivelled  or  dwarfish  wheat. 

If  Mr.  S.  considers  chess  to  be  sui  generis  a  distinct  spe- 
cies or  variety  of  grain,  we  would  like  him  to  classify  it  and 
tell  us  of  its  botanical  traits.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of 
accounting  for  a  whole  field  of  chess,  to  conjecture  that  there 
"mat/  have  been  a  little  chess  among  the  seed  wheat,"  for 
"there  is  a  little  in  many  a  fine  crop  ;"  or  that  "an  enemy 
came  by  night  and  sowed  it  there,"  and  another  enemy  came 
and  plucked  up  the  wheat.  We  hope  our  opponent  will  not 
expect  to  establish  his  hypothesis  by  substituting  conjecture 
for  analogy.     I  did  not  intimate  that  "creative  power  is  still 


emerging  upon  the  earth,"  but  accounted  for  the  change  of 
wheat  to  cheat  in  the  same  way  that  wo  account  for  diver- 
sity in  the  human  countenance  or  human  form. 

"Like  produces  like,"  save  when  some  extraneous  influ- 
ence or  disturbing  cause  occasions  a  difierent  feature,  form 
or  complexion.  By  this  remark  I  would  not  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  attempt  to  prove  that  nature  is 
fallible. 

Mr.  S.  gravely  asks  "who  has  ever  seen  a  single  stock  of 
wheat  turn  to  cheat  ?"  In  reply  I  would  say  every  person 
who  has  seen  a  stalk  of  cheat-wheat  has  seen  that  which  has 
turned  from  wheat,  which  having  been  sowed  and  vegetated, 
but  the  growth  being  choked  by  other  plants,  or  impeded  by 
draught,  or  other  disturbing  cause,  yielded  naught  but 
cheat. 

We  did  not  assert  that  no  kind  of  grain  turned  into  an- 
ther kind,  nor  would  we  admit  that  such  has  ever  been  the 
case.  Wo  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  good  wheat 
changed  to  a  different  condition  or  quality  of  the  same  kind. 
I  might  add  many  instances  where  good  wheat  was  sowed, 
but  upon  harvesting  a  large  portion  was  found  to  be  cheat ; 
and  the  case  which  Mr.  S.  gave  from  his  own  observation  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Farm  Journal,  of  "four  large  grains 
of  oats  growing  out  of  the  side  of  a  sheaf  of  loheat,"  is  pre- 
cisely analagous  to  the  specimens  produced  by  Prof.  Mapes 
of  cheat  and  wheat  growing  on  the  same  stalk.  All  are 
familiar  with  the  mixture  that  is  often  found  on  a  single  ear 
of  corn  where  several  kinds  are  planted  near  together.  This 
shows  that  difl'erent  kinds  of  grain  will  fructify  and  grow 
together  when  the  pollen  of  the  one  fertilizes  the  other,  and 
establishes  the  affinity  that  exists  between  the  cereals. 

The  fact  that  cheat  is  seldom  found,  except  when  growing 
among  wheat,  proves  it  to  be  an  offspring  of  wheat,  else  why 
not  find  it  as  much  among  other  grains.  Not  wishing  to  be 
a  competitor,  I  nevertheless  await  with  interest  the  result  of 
the  experiment  being  made  for  the  wager  of  a  farm  offered 
by  Mr.  S. 

The  motto  "clean  seed  upon  clean  soil,  and  a  clean  har- 
vest will  follow,"  may  be  relied  upon,  save  when  some  dis- 
turbing cause  may  change  the  natural  tendency  to  mere 
cheat.  If  Mr.  S.  is  called  upon  to  execute  a  deed  for  his 
farm  in  accordance  with  his  own  proposition,  he  will  then 
see  that  there  are  other  contingencies  than  those  of  clean 
seed  and  soil.         Truly  yours,  H.  MILLER. 

Turbotville,  Pa.,  August,  1854. 


Shortening  in  Lima  Beans  and  Squashes. 

The  Granite  Farmer  stiitos  that  clipping  the  shoots  of  Lima 

beans  when  about  six  feet  high,  produces  an  abundant  crop, 

the    beans    ripening    in  August.     Squashes,    the  vines  of 

which  were  nipped  after  two  or  three  squashes  had  formed, 

were  larger  and  ripened  better.     By  cutting  out  the  early 

bearing  br.anches,  a  succession  of  squashes  was  obtain  through 

the  snmmer.     Tomatoes  which  grew  on    an  excessive   rich 

piece  of  ground  were  benefited  by  shortening,  new  and  more 

vigorous  shoots   successivly  pushed  out  in   place   of  those 

which  were  clipped. 

■ <•• 

Killing  Fowls. 

Only  turkeys  and  geese  should  be  bled  to  death — the  flesh 
of  the  chicken  becomes  dry  and  insipid  from  loss  of  blood. 
The  best  plan,  says  the  Poultry  Chronicle,  is  to  take  a  blunt 
stick,  such  as  a  child's  bat  or  boy's  wooden  sword,  and  strike 
the  bird  a  smart  blow  on  the  back  of  the  nock,  about  the  third 
joint  from  the  head  ;  death  follows  in  a  moment 
•«• 

Plum  Treks  are  generally  benefitted  by  spreading  a  few 
quarts  of  salt  under  the  tree;  and  also  by  washing  tho 
trunk  with  weak  lye. 
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Monstrous  Wheat  Head. 
We  have  had  the  following  wood  cut  made  from  one  in 
the  English  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  we  give  to  our 
readers  with  the  remarks  of  the  editor.  The  head  pre- 
sents the  singular  appearance  of  having  incipient  lateral 
branches  or  spikelets,  and  it  would  appear  a  reasonable 
presumption  that  by  selecting  and  cultivating  such  as 
had  this  tendency,  in  the  course  of  time  additional 
branched  heads  might  be  formed,  and  a  permanent  char- 
acter established.  The  trouble  of  going  over  a  wheat 
field,  and  selecting  even  a  very  few  lai'ge  and  well  de- 
veloped heads,  cultivating  these  by  themselves,  and  se- 
lecting from  them  again,  and  continuing  the  process  for 
a  few  years,  would  no  doubt  result  in  great  improvement 
of  seed  and  productiveness,  and  at  a  very  small  cost. 
The  Baden  corn  was  produced  in  this  way  by  a  long  se- 
ries of  careful  selections,  commencing  with  such  as  had 
two  and  three  eai's  to  the  stalk  and  ended  in  getting  such 
as  had  eight  and  ten.  The  establishment  of  peculiari- 
ties, either  in  animals  or  vegetables,  is  necessarily  a 
woik  of  time,  but  there  is  enough  known  of  progressive 
improvements  in  various  kinds  of  vegetables  to  induce 
greater  care  and  labor  in  selecting  seeds. 

The  bead  represented  by  the  engraving  was  found  by 
Professor  Heuslow  in  one  of  his  allotments.  The  editor 
of  the  Chronicle  says  : 

"It  will  be  seen  that  at  each 
of  the  places  marked  a  a  a 
there  is  an  additional  body, 
having  a  very  distinct  reflex- 
ed  position  ;  and  that  at  6  a 
similar  though  different  ap- 
pearance occurs.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  structures  care- 
fully, we  find  that  at  a  a  a 
there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  spikelet,  a  lateral  one, 
consisting  of  imperfect  chaffs 
[(jlumes  -Awik palea')  containing 
from  two  to  three  florets. 
This  additional  spikelet  occu- 
pies the  same  position  as  one 
of  the  regular  lateral  one- 
flowered  spikelets  of  barley. 
At  b  there  is  an  additional 
chaflF  or  glume,  reflexed  as 
before,  but  imperfect,  and 
**  merely  indicating  a  tendency 
in  other  parts  of  the  ear  to 
assume  the  peculiar  condition 
of  a  a  a. 

"We  entertain  little  doubt 
that,  in  this  example,  we  have 
before  us  the  elements  of  that 
greater  change  which  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Egyptian  wheat  out  of 
the  common  Revett  or  Triti- 
cum  durum;  and  if  this  be  so, 
we  have  evidence  that  the 
common  red  or  white  wheats 
may  also  be  expected  to  branch 
in  the  ear,  and  thus  acquire  a 
degree  of  productiveness  at 
present  unknown  among  them. 
"Now  that  all  eyes  arc  upon 
wheat  fields,  we,  as  botanists, 
would  direct  attention  to  this  fact,  and  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  aside  any  ears  in  the  condition  of  that 
now  represented,  with  a  view  to  sowiug  the  corn  apart, 


for  the  sake  of  the  possibility  that  the  tendency  to 
branch  may  be  strengthened  and  perpetuated.  It  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  all  we  know  of  the  nature  of  plants 
that  this  should  occur ;  not,  indeed,  in  every  seedling 
obtained  from  a  branching  ear,  but  in  some  one  of  them. 
Such  a  case  should  again  be  reserved  and  sown  apart;  and 
if  but  one  case  of  a  branched  e.ar  should  occur  in  the  third 
generation,  the  habit  of  branching  may  be  regarded  as 
fixed  ;  while  the  degree  of  it  may  be  expected  to  go  at 
least  as  far  as  in  the  Egj'ptian  wheat. 

"This  is  a  point  to  which  the  attention  more  especially 
of  allotment-holders  should  be  directed.  It  is  even 
worth  consideration  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to 
sharpen  the  perception  of  the  allottees  by  oflFering  some 
small  rewards  for  each  branched  ear  that  should  be 
brought  in." 


A 
door 


M 

Kilk  House. 
Paved  floor  with  eighteen  inches  descent  to  the 
B,  C,  D  and  E,  Milk  troughs  six  inches  deep  and 
elevated  two  feet  above  the  floor.  F,  Cream  trough, 
eighteen  inches  deep.  O,  Well  house  door.  11,  Pump. 
.1,  Out  door.  L,  Water  trough.  M,  Out  door.  N, 
Stone  wall,  eighteen  inches  thick. 

n,  End  window,  b.  Side  windows,  c,  End  of  milk 
trough  at  discharge  pipe,  d,  Frame  work,  e,  End  of 
the  milk  trough, — two  inches  higlier  than  the  discharge- 
pipe  opposite.  g,  Rim — six  inches  high  and  level  on 
the   top  all   around,     h,   Divisions. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Mr.    Diamond   roiiuests  Mr.   Benoett 
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Temple  to  furnish  through  the  Farm  Journal  a  descrip-  I 
tion  of  his  Milk  House.  Mr.  Temple's  family's  health 
■will  not  permit  a  reply  from  him  direct  in  time  for  your 
next  number,  and  he  desired  the  undersigned  to  forward 
to  you  such  a  description,  as  one  unacquainted  with  the 
business  of  dairying,  but  fully  willing  to  do  his  best, 
shall  be  able  to  do. 

The  building  is  situated  near  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill, 
fronting  the  south,  with  but  little  shade  near.  The  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays  and  the  obstructions  to  currents  of  air 
by  the  surrounding  hills  would  seem  to  render  the  spot 
most  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  The  structure  is  of 
stone;  walls  eighteen  inches  thick,  one  story  high,  and 
ten  feet  wide  by  twenty  feet  long  in  the  inside,  with 
the  ceiling  ten  feet  high  ;  it  is  provided  with  seven  six- 
light  windows  for  ventilation,  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
seven  feet  from  the  floor,  and  are  himg  with  glass  shut- 
ters inside,  wire  netting  in  the  centre  of  the  walls,  and 
outside  shutters  on  the  north  and  west  sides.  The  ends 
of  the  building  face  the  north  and  south.  On  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  building,  inside,  provision  is  made 
for  double  rows  of  milk  pans  the  entire  length,  and  be- 
tween them  at  the  north  end  for  the  cream  kettles.  The 
structure  for  these  purposes  is  as  follows :  Around  the 
two  sides  and  north  end,  solid  stone  masonry  is  carried 
up  to  a  suitable  height  and  width  to  form  the  troughs 
upon,  say  two  feet  high  for  the  milk  pans  and  one  foot 
for  the  cream  cans,  and  of  such  width  as  will  accommo- 
date two  rows  of  pans  inside  of  the  raised  rims;  these 
rims  ai*e  constructed  of  brick,  on  the  sides  next  the 
walls  of  the  building  the  thickness  of  a  brick,  on  the 
fronts  next  the  floor  the  width  of  a  brick,  the  height  of 
these  rims  are  six  inches.  The  troughs  thus  constructed 
are  covered  entirely  on  the  inside  and  tops  with  a  coating 
formed  of  two  parts  of  Roman  cement  and  one  part  of 
fine  washed  sand,  laid  on  about  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream  with  the  greatest  possible  expedition,  and  sprink- 
led during  the  operation  with  water  by  an  assistant  to 
prevent  it  hardening  before  it  can  be  properly  adjusted. 
The  bottoms  of  these  troughs  have  a  descending  grade 
of  one  inch  in  twenty  feet;  of  course  the  south  end  of 
the  right  hand  trough,  as  you  enter  fi-om  the  south,  is 
two  inches  higher  than  the  south  end  of  the  left  hand 
trough,  where  the  whole  of  the  water  from  both  is  dis- 
charged, passing  through  the  cream  trough  between 
tkese  from  the  right  hand  trough  to  that  on  the  left. 
The  cream  trough  between  the  north  ends  of  the  milk 
ti'oughs,  as  has  been  said,  has  its  bottom  eighteen  inches 
below  the  rim  and  is  made  water  tight,  as  the  others, 
with  a  separate  emptying  pipe  for  the  discharge  of  such 
•water  as  is  below  the  level  of  the  milk  troughs,  and  all 
such  as  may  be  wanted  for  washing  the  floors  and  other 
uses  about  the  building.  Into  the  cream  trough  all  the 
water  is  received  from  the  pump,  (in  a  well  immediately 
opposite  to  it  outside  of  the  north  wall,  well  protected 
from  the  weather,  &c.,)  for  the  use  of  the  milk  troughs, 
which  are  made  to  be  filled  as  well  as  emptied  through 
U.  Mr.  Temple  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  change 
the  water  more  frequently  than  morning  and  evening ; 
even  during  the  warm  days  of  my  visit  with  the  temper- 
ature at  85°,  once  in  twenty-four  hours  was  found  to  be 
isufficient.  In  the  warmest  weather  of  summer  (as  well 
as  at  all  other  times)  sour  milk,  say  a  large  spoonful  to 


each  pan  of  new  milk,  is  required  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary acidity  to  separate  and  throw  up  the  cream,  as  in 
the  best  spring  houses.  When  the  hot  weather  abates, 
the  water  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  troughs.  'La- 
ter, the  pans  of  milk  are  raised  to  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  rims,  and  when  the  cold  increases  the  room  la 
heated  with  a  stove  to  maintain  the  desired  tempera- 
ture. 

The  entrance  to  the  milk  house  is  in  the  so\ith  end, 
over  and  around  which  a  frame  building  extends  of  like 
dimensions  with  the  milk  house,  some  fifteen  feet  south- 
ward, wliere  cliurning,  washing  pans,  drying  all  the  im- 
plements, and  other  necessary  operations,  are  perform- 
ed. 

Mr.  Temple  has  used  this  milk  house  six  years,  after 
long  experience  with  a  good  spring,  and  much  prefers 
the  former.  The  quality  of  his  butter  is  such  as  to 
command  the  highest  price  in  the  Philadelphia  market, 
and  no  difference  has  been  found  in  the  quantity.  It 
may  be  proper  to  say  that  fresh  water  from  tlie  well  is 
required  much  more  frequently  in  the  cream  trough  than 
in  the  milk  troughs  ;  plugs  in  the  rims  on  each  side  be- 
tween them  admit  this  when  desired.  The  pump  is  an 
iron  patent  pump,  but  nothing  objectionable  has  been 
noticed  on  that  account. 

In  the  building  in  front  of  the  milk  room  are  the  ne- 
cessary fixtures  for  carrying  on  the  operations,  amongst 
which  is  a  large  trough  to  receive  the  waste  water  from 
the  milk  troughs ;  through  the  cream  trough  is  received 
the  water  for  cleansing,  &c.,  inside  the  milk  house,  from 
the  floor  of  which  a  pipe  leads  away  the  water  under  the 
front  building.  AVith  the  above  rather  awkward  descrip- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  Mr  Temple  resides  on  Chester 
creek,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Chester,  where 
he  would  receive  with  pleasure  any  one  desirous  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  The  milk  house  was  calciila- 
ted  to  accommodj^te  a  dairy  of  16  cows,  and  is  found  to 
be  of  suitable  size.     Respectfully  yours,  &c.,      J.  E. 


Koo  Sung. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  of 
of  growing  "IIoo  Sung,"  Mr.  J.  B.  Garber  states  that 
its  cultivation  is  the  same  as  any  other  lettuce.  It  is 
sowed  in  beds  of  rich  garden  soil  in  the  spring,  or  at 
any  time  diiring  the  summer  for  a  successive  crop.  If 
the  plants  grow  very  vigorous  it  will  much  improve  its 
size  and  quality,  rendering  the  plants  larger,  more  ten- 
der and  consequently  more  delicious,  and  to  still  further 
improve,  it  would  be  well  to  thin  out  the  plants  when 
small  to  about  two  or  three  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
the  thinnings  can  be  used  as  ordinary  lettuce.  The  soil 
cannot  be  too  rich. 

For  the  manner  of  preparing  for  the  table  see  page 
234  (August  No. )  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

In  a  letter  received  September  9  from  Mr.  Garber,  we 
are  informed  that  since  our  first  publication  he  has  had 
applications  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  that  his  stock 
is  nearly  exhavisted,  two  dozen  small  packages  alone  re- 
maining. jMr.  G.'s  public  spirit  and  desire  to  dissemi- 
nate what  he  considers  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
stock  of  vegetables  has  caused  him  no  little  trouble,  but 
doubtless  like  other  good  acts  it  wiU  bring  its  own  re- 
ward. 
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Com  and  Potatoes  at  the  West. 

We  learn  from  our  Western  exchanges  that  the  corn 
crop  in  the  West  and  South  is  better  than  was  recently 
supposed. 

In  the  western  portion  of  Ohio,  including  the  Miami 
and  Scioto  bottoms,  and  all  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  the  corn  crop  promises  well  and  will  j'ield  an  ave- 
rage ci'op.  In  the  northern  portion  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, the  crop  is  also  good,  and  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  northci-n 
part  of  Missouri.  From  the  Southern  States  the  advi- 
ces are  very  encouraging,  so  that  taking  the  whole  West 
together,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  nor  is  there  much 
safety  in  speculations  based  upon  a  failure  of  the  corn 
crop.  We  hear  of  no  place,  however,  where  the  potato 
crop  is  good,  or  even  middling. 

In  Central  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  in  South 
Kentucky,  and  the  northwest  part  of  Tennesee,  north- 
en  stei-n  portion  of  Ohio,  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  drought  liae  proved  very  dis- 
astrous to  corn  and  potatoes,  and  in  these  sections  there 
will  be  a  scarcity. 


Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  at  Richmond,  commencing  October  30th  and  con- 
tinuing till  Frid.ay  November  3d,  at  10  o'clock  of  which 
day  the  reports  of  the  Judges  will  be  read  from  the 
stand,  and  a  valedictory  address  delivered  by  B.  Johnson 
Barbour,  Esq. 

Exhibitors  must  have  their  ai'ticles  and  animals  regis- 
tered on  or  before  Monday,  October  30th. 

The  regular  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Preston,  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 1st. 

The  schedule  of  premiums  embraces  a  wide  range, 
and  is  of  the  most  liberal  character,  containing  several 
premiums  of  $50  and  $100  each,  many  of  which  are  for 
essays  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  farmer,  such  as 
draining,  rotation  of  crops,  guano,  hay  making,  diseases 
of  crops,  &c.,  also  on  corn  culture,  wheat,  tobacco  rais- 
ing, poultry,  &c.  These  will  no  doubt  elicit  and  circu- 
late much  valuable  information. 


Alleghany  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Alleghany  County  Agricultural  Society  will  hold 
its  fifth  annual  fair  at  Pittsburg  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and 
6th  days  of  October.  We  have  received  a  pamphlet, 
containing  an  extensive  premium  list,  with  minute  direc- 
tions to  exhibitors,  instructions  to  Judges,  and  rules  for 
their  decision.  There  is  also  to  be  a  sale  of  stock,  and 
an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  A.  U.  Loomis. 

The  committees  are  not  confined  to  that  county,  but 
selected  from  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  premium  list  is  so  comprehensive,  as  well  as  lib- 
eral, in  the  amounts  to  be  .awarded,  that  it  looks  as  if 
intended  to  rival  the  State  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
This  is  all  right,  as  the  mountain  barrier  and  distance 
necessarily  prevents  contributions  from  either  extreme 
point  to  much  extent.  The  absence  of  the  State  fair 
from  any  one  locality  ought  not  to  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging efforts  at  home  and  in  the  county  societies. 
On  these  must  devolve  very  much  the  task  of  stirring  up 


and  keeping  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  improvement  among 
the  farmers  of  their  own  district. 

The  Alleghany  County  Society  offers  quite  a  list  of 
premiums  to  lady  equestrians  for  the  best  and  most 
graceful  riding  and  driving.  The  highest  premium  for 
this  accomplishment  is  $200.  The  officers  of  the  Alle- 
ghany County  Society  are  : 

President — William  Martin,  Sr. 

Vice  President— P.  A.  Way. 

Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer — A.  B.  M'Quewan. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Jas.  S.  Negley. 

Executive  Committee — John  Young,  Chairman,  Benj. 
Kelly,  Robert  M'Knight,  John  8.  Hall,  John  Murdoch, 
Jr.,  Alex.  Speer,  (City.)  J.  E.  M'Cabe,  Mansfield  B. 
Brown,  J.  M.  K.  Snodgrass,  James  Kennedy,  G.  W.  G. 
Payne,  John  M'Kelvy,  J.  A.  Guy,  Henry  Ingram. 


Honor  to  the  Farmer's  Wife. 

A.  G.  Comings,  of  Mason,  New  Hampshire,  writing  to 
the  New  England  Farmer,  gives'the  following  adenda  to 
the  "Thrifty  and  Thrifless  Farmer,"  which  we  had  the 
honor  of  introducing  to  the  world  last  Januarj',  since 
copied  into  nearly  every  paper  in  .Vaierica.     He  says ; — 

We  have  had  some  interesting  articles  from  the  pen  of 
the  editor  upon  Farmer  Thrifty  and  Farmer  T/iriftlesf. 
These  have  had  a  very  favorable  reception  in  all  quar- 
ters, and  "have  gone  the  rounds"  among  the  scissored 
fraternity,  very  much  to  their  honoiv 

It  is  never  desirable  to  cripple  a  fast  sailing  ship,  nor 
do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  cannot  help  cherishing 
an  inclination  to  try,  at  least,  to  take  some  of  the  wind 
out  of  those  sails,  and  turn  it  in  a  different  direction. 
Having  been  favored  with  a  view  of  the  inside  of  "River 
Cottage,"  some  time  since,  I  am  entirely  removed  from 
any  feeling  of  danger,  if  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  to 
my  esteemed  friend,'  the  editor,  th.^t  Farmer  Tlirifty's 
ivife  was  justly  entitled  to  a  very  large  share  of  the  hon- 
or which  has  been  given  to  Jiim.. 

A  thrifty  old  bachelor  farmer  is  a  most  unnatiu-al,  un- 
usual and  impossible  idea.  Mercantile  money-worship- 
ers, commercial  adventurers,  an'l  political  fire-eaters, 
can  be  made  out  of  those  unsocial  things  called  old 
bachelors.  But  that  first  of  all  employments,  and  great- 
est of  all,  agriculture,  requires  a  being  of  sense  enough 
to  know  that  he  is  a  man,  and  to  know  that  no  man  hon- 
ors his  manhood  who  is  willing  to  live  alone  in  this  world, 
that  is,  without  a  wife.  The  natural  design  and  first 
proper  use  of  a  farm  is  as  a  home.  What  a  home  that 
would  be  where  woman  should  have.no  place  !  Call  for 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  let  him  sing  of  i,ts  "charms  !" 

In  an  old  bachelor's  garden,  flowers  could  not  bloom 
for  any  good  cause.  Fruits  could  not  ripen,  except  the 
sour  crab  apple.  He  wh9  woi\ld  not  have  a  wife  .'rad 
children  about  him  could'  never  care  for  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  hogs  or  hens,  except  with  the  sahie  hoggish  care 
that  gru liter  has  for  his  provender.  It  is  a  settled  ques- 
tion. No  man  can  be  a  f:\rmer  who  is  so  much  a  brute 
as  not  to  be  a  social  being.  But  this  is  all  out-door 
talk.  We  must  go  into  the  hoiise,  and  take  a  look  at 
things  there,  if  we  w.aut  to  understand  why  Farmer 
Tlirifty  is  alwaj's  so  thrifty  and  so  cheerful. 

The  chances  of  thrift  in  t\u<  world,  without  a  wife,  are 
hardly  one    to  a  thousand.     The  chances  with   a  wife 
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may  be  reckoned  about  by  square  numbers  ;  as,  in 
some  communities,  about  one  in  four;  in  others  about  one 
in  nine;  and  in  othei's  not  more  than  one  in  sixteen,  or 
perhaps  one  in  twenty-five.  We  reckon  in  this  way.  The 
faculty  to  accumulate,  and  the  ability  or  faculty  to  save, 
are  two  distinct  faculties;  which  have  their  application 
both  out  of  doors  and  in  the  house.  Without  two  inter- 
ested persons,  to  direct  or  use  these  faculties  and  inter- 
ests, one  in  the  house  and  one  outside,  there  is  scarce  a 
possibility  of  success.  In  the  most  intelligent  and  well 
trained  communities,  of  either  men  or  women,  not  more 
than  one  out  of  two  are  capable  of  managing  their  part 
successfully.  The  probability  for  the  success  of  the 
couple  will  be  a  square  of  the  chances.  The  chances 
are  two  for  the  man,  out  of  which  to  bring  one ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  for  the  woman.  Or,  more  correctly  I 
should  say,  the  chances  of  each  are  as  one-half ;  which, 
squared,  leaves  one-fourth,  or  one  in  four.  Where  not 
more  than  one  in  three  for  each,  their  united  chance 
would  be  one  in  nine,  and  so  on. 

The  faculty  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  man  is  to  ex- 
cel, is  an  ability  to  earn  or  accumulate  ;  while  the  fa- 
culty necessai-y  for  the  woman  is  an  ability  to  preserve, 
to  keep,  to  economize. 

Now  if,  as  poor  Richard  says,  "A  penny  saved  is  as 
good  as  two  pence  earned,"  then  Farmer  Thrifty  is  not 
entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended him. 

The  amount  which  can  be  laid  up,  yearly,  after  meet- 
ing all  expenses,  is  but  a  small  per  centage  of  the  stock 
employed.  If  the  farmer  pays  interest  on  his  farm,  and 
the  farm  is  worth  no  move  than  the  sum  upon  which  he 
pays  interest,  then  he  has  properly  nothing  invested  ex- 
cept his  labor.  If  his  own  labor  -would  be  worth  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  economical  support  of  his  fam- 
ily would  cost  him  four  hundred,  the  management  in  the 
house  will  decide  whether  he  shall  have  any  profit  on 
this  four  hundred  dollars.  If,  with  the  most  economical 
and  careful  management  of  his  affairs  in  the  house,  he 
could  lay  up  six  per  cent,  profit  on  the  worth  of  his  la- 
bor, it  would  be  only  twenty-four  dollai-s  per  year.  If 
he  could  lay  up  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  it  would 
only  amount  to  fifty  dollars  in  a  year. 

Some  women  are  always  very  careful  not  to  encroach 
upon  the  time  of  their  husbands.  Their  meals  are  al- 
■ways  ready  at  the  time  which  will  favor  the  out-door 
■work.  If  they  must  call  for  the  assistance  of  "the 
boys,"  or  the  farmer,  or  for  the  use  of  "the  horse,"  it  is 
cafl^^Uy  planned  so  as  to  cost  as  little  hindrance  as 
possible.  They  study  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel, 
whether  it  is  obtained  from  the  farm  or  not ;  and  every 
article  of  clothing,  or  of  provisions.  Everything  is  put 
away  in  the  best  order  for  preservation,  or  in  the  proper 
place  for  convenience.  Then  they  gi-eatly  increase  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  farmer,  by  the  cheerful 
manner  and  spirit,  and  the  constancy  of  life,  with  which 
they  seek  to  promote  his  wishes. 

The  fact  is,  the  wife  of  Farmer  Thrifty  makes  butter 
and  cheese,  when  she  makes  any,  which  will  add  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  the  butter  which  Farmer  Thriftless  car- 
ries to  market.  Her  boys  and  girls  will  be  kept  in  as 
good  order  nearly  twice  as  long,  with  the  same  clothing 
and  shoes,   as  those  of  Farmer  Thriftless.     Crockery, 


glass,  china  ware,  &c.,  can  be  used  upon  her  table  much 
longer,  by  reason  of  a  ready  care.  Farmer  Thrifty's 
wife  is  a  cheerful  woman,  and  people  like  to  visit  at  her 
house.  This  costs  something ;  but  good  cheer  does  so 
ease  the  burden  of  life,  that,  after  all,  it  is  no  tax,  if  not 
carried  to  excess. 

Now  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  matter,  further,  is, 
that  there  is  no  such  man  as  Thi-ifty  in  the  list  of  far- 
mers or  mechanics,  whose  wife  is  not  entitled  to  as  bright 
a  feather  in  her  cap  as  her  husband  can  wear. 

I  have  no  fear  that  any  of  the  women  will  get  angry 
with  me  for  what  I  have  said,  for  none  of  them  read  the 
papers,  only  the  wives  of  the  Thrifties. 


Chester  County  Exhibitions 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Chester  Count}'  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Societies  took  place  on  the 
7th,  8th  and  9th  insts.,  being  the  first  in  the  State  of  our 
fall  exhibitions,  and  the  only  ones  occurring  previous  to 
going  to  press  with  our  October  number. 

The  borough  of  West  Chester  was  enlivened  as  usual 
during  three  days  with  double  its  usual  populaiion, 
showing  no  lack  of  interest,  and  making  reasonable  al- 
lowances for  the  dry  season,  the  display  of  stock  and 
productions  of  the  soil,  except  fruit,  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. More  horses  were  exhibited  than  last  season,  and 
some  very  fine  ones,  including  some  of  the  Morgan  and 
also  Norman  stock.  Durhams,  Devons,  Aldernies  and 
Holsteins  were  on  the  ground  in  considerable  numbers, 
though  not  quite  so  many  as  last  year,  nor  in  as  good 
condition.  One  exhibitor,  A.  Bolmar,  exhibited  twenty- 
six  head,  including  two  bulls.  One  of  the  latter  re- 
ceived the  first  premium  as  the  best  Durham  bull.  Geo. 
Brinton,  Jr.,  John  and  Paschall  AVorth,  Francis  and 
Marshall  Strode,  Gerard  Cope,  and  Richard  Pim,  were 
the  principal  other  contributors  of  neat  cattle. 

Joseph  Cope  and  John  Worth  exhibited  some  of  theii- 
superior  Southdown  ewes,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. We  observed  no  Bakewells  or  Cotswolds.  The 
swine  were  chiefly  of  the  Chester  county  breed.  Vege- 
tables were  not  very  numerous,  but  very  excellent  in 
quality.  We  have  never  seen  finer  sweet  and  white  po- 
tatoes, or  much  finer  egg  plants.  Samples  of  wheat  and 
corn  were  also  very  superior.  The  dairy  productions 
were  not  so  abundant  as  they  should  have  been  ;  our 
friends  Job  Hayes  and  wife  carried  the  premiums  for 
their  butter  and  cheese.  A  large  and  excellent  display 
of  agricultural  implements  was  made  by  S.  &  M.  Pen- 
nock  &  Co.,  including  their  improved  wheat  drills,  corn 
shellers  and  iron  plows.  Lewis  Cooper,  of  Lancaster 
county,  exhibited  his  lime  spreader,  guano  spreader  and 
combined  machines  for  both  lime  and  guano.  A  capital 
butter  mould  was  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Dickey,  of 
Chester  county,  and  used  by  them  in  their  extensive 
dairies.  It  saves  labor,  and  makes  a  square  print  much 
more  convenient  tor  packing  for  market,  A  sample  gate 
was  erected  oa  the  ground  by  our  energetic  and  public 
spirited  friend  Townsend  Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
show  a  very  simple  and  complete  mode  of  hanging  and 
fastening.  The  gate  is  made  to  shut  itself,  simply  by  a 
strong  chain  a  few  feet  in  length,  one  end  of  which  is 
fastened  by  a  staple  in  the  lower  part  of  the  heel  of  the 
gate  and  the  other  near  the  top  of  the  gate  post.     It  is 
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a  constant  strain  on  the  gate,  holding  it  fast  when  shut, 
and  drawing  it  shut  when  open,  simply  by  the  play  up 
and  down  on  his  hinges  (spike),  the  shoulders  of  which 
are  made  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  gate  raising  suffi- 
ciently for  ingress  or  egress.  It  may  be  applied  to  large 
or  small  gates,  only  requiring  a  catch  of  some  kind  be- 
hind to  hold  it  open  for  riding  or  driving  through. 

A  thousand  ladies  were  estimated  to  be  on  the  ground 
at  one  time.  A  lecture  on  agricultural  chemistry  was 
delivered  on  the  ground  to  a  very  attentive  audience  by 
George  E.  Waring,  author  of  the  "Elements  of  Agricul- 
ture" noticed  in  oar  September  number.  He  seemed  to 
us  to  have  a  remarkable  facility  for  illustrating  his  sub- 
ject, and  answered  all  the  questions  put  to  him  with  en- 
tire promptness.  Our  practical  farmers  were  much 
pleased  with  his  address.  So  ready  and  capable  a  lec- 
turer would  confer  a  vast  amount  of  good  through  Penn- 
sylvania could  his  services  be  engaged  to  visit  every 
county  society.  lie  is  one  of  the  few  lecturers  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  who,  appearing  to  thoroughly  un- 
derstand his  subject  matter,  divests  it  at  the  same  time 
of  all  obtuscness.  An  address  was  also  delivered  by 
John  S.  Bowen,  which  we  were  prevented  from  hearing, 
but  which  is  highly  spoken  of. 

The  Horticultural  Exhibition  occurred  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Agricultural,  thus  dividing  many  of  the  con- 
tributions. Most  of  the  fruit  was  taken  to  the  Horticul- 
tural, and  also  probably  of  the  vegetables.  The  latter 
surprised  every  one  by  their  quantity  and  quality.  The 
season  for  fruit  trees  being  so  unpropitious,  the  display 
was  of  course  meag\"e.  There  were,  however,  some  very 
fine  peaches  exhibited  by  J.  William  Thorne,  and  the 
famous  Jeifries  apples  in  great  perfection.  The  display 
of  flowers  and  green  house  plants  was  thought  to  sur- 
pass all  previous  exhibitions.  West  Chester  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  inland  town  in  the  State,  except  Pitts- 
burg, which  flourishes  and  supports  both  an  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society.  The  Hall  of  the  latter  cost 
about  $6,000,  and  we  believe  is  the  second  one  in  the 
Union  built  by  a  Horticultural  Society  for  horticultural 
purposes. 

Hereafter  it  will  probably  be  found  better  to  hold  the 
two  exhibitions  scpai-ate  and  at  different  periods  in  the 
fall.  The  display  in  each  will  then  be  more  complete,  as 
there  will  then  be  no  interference. 


als,   to  say  nothing  of  the  better  preservation  of  the 
wood. 


House  Fainting. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  the  Farm  Journal  to  the  fact,  that  painted  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  weather  should  in  all  cases  possible  be 
painted  in  the  fall,  winter  or  early  spring.  The  best 
time  in  the  year  is  in  November  and  December.  This, 
experience  has  abundantly  shown. 

On  exposed  surfaces,  painted  in  the  warmer  portion  of 
the  year,  it  will  be  found  that  the  oil  has  commenced 
"leaving  the  paint"  in  one,  two  or  three  years,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  materials  used.  In  passing  the 
hand  over  it  portions  will  adhere,  and  every  rain  will 
carry  off  these  loose  particles,  so  that  in  a  very  few  years 
the  paint  if  not  removed"  will  all  disappear.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  reasonably  good  material  be  used  and  put  on 
in  the  months  indicated,  the  paint  will  last  twice  or 
thrice  as  long,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  one  or  two  rencw- 


Colza. 

Light  House  Office,  Custoji  House,  "I 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  18.")4.  / 

J.  L.  Darlington,  Esq.  : — Dear  Sir  : — I  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Light  House  Board  with  samples  of 
diff'crcnt  kind.s  of  Colza,  which  have  been,  I  believe,  im- 
ported in  the  hope  of  turning  the  attention  of  our  agri- 
culturists to  its  cultivation.  You  are  aware  that  in 
France  the  oil  of  Colza  is  much  u.sed  in  the  arts,  and 
both  in  France  and  England,  it  has  taken  the  place  of 
sperm  oil  for  light  house  illumination.  In  England  it  is 
furnished  at  89  cents  per  gallon,  and  40  per  cent  less 
than  the  cost  of  spermaceti  oil.  Is  it  not  worth  the  trial 
in  some  parts  of  this  country? 

I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  yourself  or  any  of  your 
friends,  who  may  wish  to  plant  the  Colza,  with  such  sam- 
ples as  they  may  prefer. 

I  enclose  a  translation  of  the  article  Colza,  in  the 
Nouvlan  Cours  Complet  D'Agricultnre. 

JAMES  S.  BIDDLE, 

L.   H.  lujjpcctor. 


Colsat  or  Coka:  Bleracea  Braspiea.^-Thiii  name  is  common- 
ly given  to  a  variety  of  cabbage,  the  least  removed  from  the 
type  oftbe  species,  and  cultivated  principally  for  its  seed, 
which  furnishes  an  oil  valuable  in  the  Arts.  It  is  known 
by  its  radical  leaves,  which  are  petiolated.  siniiated,  or 
slightly  incised;  sometimes  even  pinnated  at  their  "base, 
and  by  its  cauline  or  head  leaves,  which  are  sessile  and 
eordiform.  Both  sets  smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish-green 
color;  vary  often  in  size,  but  are  always  smaller  than  in 
other  varieties. 

There  are  two  sub-varieties  of  Colza — l<t.  with  white 
leaves,  2d,  with  yellow  leaves.  These  latter  are  larger,  thick- 
er, and  more  patient  of  winter  than  the  former,  and  the  plant 
that  bears  them  is  therefore  cultivated  in  preference. 

Such  cultivation  cannot  be  carried  on  in  all  localities, 
some  of  which  are  cntirelj'  unsuitable.  In  France  it  is 
only  pursued  to  some  extent  in  the  plains  of  what  was  for- 
merly Flanders.  It  would  be  uselessly  attempted  in  the 
southern  departments,  where  there  are  often  prolonged 
droughts,  and  where  water  for  irrigation  is  scanty.  The 
character  of  the  soil  must  be  above  all  considered.  In  a 
sandy  soil  the  stem  of  the  plant  is  weak,  and  the  grain 
small;  amid  clays  it  vegetates  slowly,  turns  yellow  soon, 
and  yields  but  little  oil.  An  intermediate  soil,  a  loam,  light 
and  rich,  i.  e.,  the  best  wheat  land,  is  the  only  one  that 
properly  suits  it;  and  such  a  soil  must  have  besides  a  good 
depth,  and  requires  to  be  well  worked  and  highly  manured. 
Sown  broadcast  in  the  fall,  it  furnishes  in  the  spring  a  green 
crop  for  use,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  very  iidvantngeous  in 
many  circumstances;  still  for  this  even,  other  varieties  of 
cabbage  are  jireferable.  It  may  be  profitably  seeded,  too, 
in  order  to  being  turned  under  when  in  flower. 

In  some  districts  Colza  is  cultivated  like  rape — >'.  c,  sown 
broadcast  at  once  in  the  field:  l)ut  experience  has  shown  that 
the  best  method  is  to  sow  first  in  a  bed,  and  then  plant 
as  other  cabbage. 

Ground  intended  for  seeding  Colza  is  genendly  chosen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dwelling,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  more  regular  care  of  the  operation  which  it  rcftuires. 
It  is  worked  with  the  spade  better  than  with  the  plough; 
and  it  must  be  manured  in  proportion  fo  its  iintiir.al  jiovertj 
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or  the  exhaustion  from  previoiw  crops.  Its  surface,  made 
as  even  as  possible  by  harrowing  and  rolling,  is  divided 
into  squares  of  4  and  5  feet,  separated  by  furrows  or  tracks 
a  foot  wide. 

Seeding  is  generally  done  in  July.  The  grain  should 
be  put  in  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  in  small  quantity, 
so  that  the  plants  should  not  grow  up  too  crowded.  The 
plants  after  they  come  up  are  watered  in  a  drought,  and  are 
thinned  and  weeded  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  England,  where  good  farmers  have  generally  adopted 
the  method  of  seeding  in  ranges  orfurrows,  a  similar  method 
is  followed  with  Co'za— i'.  e.,  little  furrows,  6  or  8  inches 
apart,  aie  made  with  the  awk  end  of  the  rake,  and  the  seed 
is  dropped  in  by  pinches,  aud  covered  up  with  a  stroke  of 
the  rake.  While  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  Colza  bed, 
the  ground  intended  for  planting  is  being  prepared. 

The  iield  for  it  is  almost  always  one  which  has  borne 
wheat  that  season.  There  is  always  profit  in  manuring 
afresh,  though  this  is  often  omitted-  The  manure  should 
be  ploughed  in  first  a.  little  after  wheat  harvest;  a  second 
ploughing  should  follow  in  the  first  half  of  September,  and 
a  third  some  tim?  in  October.  The  ploughing  should  be 
jvs  deep  as  convenient,  and  crossed  in  order  to  break  up 
the  soil  more. 

It  is  probable  that  salt  enii'loyed  in  its  cultivation  would 
hasten  the'vegetation,  as  it  does  that  of  flax  and  hemp. 

A  single  spading  w.ould  supply  the  place  of  three  plough- 
ings,  but  the  expense  of  it  does  not  allow  it,  except  on  small 
pkmtation  worked  by  the  proprietor  or  the  tenant  by  his 
own  labor  and  that  of  his  family;  labor  which,  happily  for 
a"riculture-  is  counted  for  nothing,  otherwise  many  opera- 
tions would  go  undone,  did  we  calculate  beforehand  the 
trouble  they  cost  and.  thsmouey  they  return. 

In  all  cases  the  laud  should  be  laid  in  raised  beds,  in 
order  to  discharge  surplus  water;  and  little  drains  should 
bo  made  with  the  same  view,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
lay  of  the  land  require  them. 

The  month  of  October  is  the  most  proper  for  transplant- 
ing Colza.  Weather  cloudy,  even  a  little  showery,  should 
be  chosen,  that  the  plants  may  take  more  readily.  The 
plants  are  removed  from  the  seed  bed,  not  by  hand  pulling, 
but  a  mattock,  handling  the  roots  and  leaves  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  are  carried  in  baskets  to  the  field. 

The  best  form  for  the  plantation  is  a  quincunx — i.  c, 
parallel  rows  breaking  joint  alternately — 15  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  they  should  bo  set  with  a  mattock  rather  too  deep 
than  too  shallow;  fjr  what  is  called  the  stem  in  cabbages  is 
only  the  prolong.ition  of  the  root,  and  this  prolongation 
being  susceptible  of  throwing  out  new  fibrils,  the  plant  is 
better  nourished. 

If  necessary  to  plant  quick{y,  one  person  makes  the  holes 
and  another  puts  in  the  plants  and  covers  up,  not  pressing 
the  earth  too  much  around  the  roots,  for  that  both  constrainis 
the  position  of  the  plant  and  embarrasses  the  root  fibres. 

In  November,  if  the  weather  allows,  plants  that  have  not 
taken  are  replaced,  or  this  operation  is  postponed  till  early 
next  spring.  Either  way,  a  proportionate  number  of  plants 
is  resei-ved  in  the  seed  bod  for  the  purpose. 

Planting  Colza  with  the  plough  is  so  easy  and  economical 
that  it  is  astonishing  this  method  is  not  more  generally 
practised.  The  only  inconvenience  with  it  is,  that  the  plant 
does  not  always  set  straight,  but  it  becomes  so,  and  whether 
mueh  or  little  loaning  it  can  be  brought  up  with  a  short 
prop. 

The  plantation  is  touched  no  more  until  March,  or  even 
April,  according  to  the  season.  Then  it  is  hood,  and  the 
stalk  is  ridged  or  hilled.  The  drains,  if  there  are  any,  are 
cleaned  out,  and  the   earth    fr:ini   them   is   thrown   ou   the 


ridges.  In  May  a  second  hoeing  is  given  like  the  former. 
In  the  northern  Departments  of  France,  where  colza  is 
much  raised,  its  grain  is  generally  ripe  towards  the  end  of 
July;  more  to  the  southward  it  may  be  a  month  earlier. 
The  state  of  the  weather  also  concurs  to  advance  or  retard 
the  epoch  of  its  maturity.  When  it  should  be  gathered 
is  known  by  the  yellowness  of  the  stalk  and  falling  of  the 
lower  loaves.  As  the  greatest  quantity  and  best  quality  of 
the  oil  results  from  perfect  ripeness,  and  as  when  the  seed 
is  left  to  ripen  on  the  stulk  a  good  deal  must  be  lost,  the 
skill  of  the  cultivator  is  in  choosing  the  proper  time  for 
balancing  between  these  two. 

When  from  being  too  late  gathering,  or  from  some  acci- 
dent, the  grain  has  been  scattered,  some  amends  may  be 
had  by  harrowing  it  in;  then  furnishing  an  abundant  pas- 
ture, or  at  least  a  vegetable   manure. 

The  stalks  of  colza,  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  are  cut  with 
a  sickle  close  to  the  ground.  Morning  is  best  for  this, 
in  order  that  the  shaking  which  in  spite  of  all  care,  the 
cutting  will  occasion,  may  cause  the  least  loss,  the  pods 
swelled  by  dampness  of  night  having  then  less  tendency  to 
open.  The  stalks  are  placed  in  a  cart  and  conveyed  to  largo 
barracks,  whose  floor  is  close  onu  clean,  where  they  are  laid 
in  heaps,  but  without  being  pressed,  so  as  to  allow  in  fact,  a 
circulation  of  air  around  the  branches.  There  the  seed  con- 
tinues to  ripen  from  the  sap  which  remains  in  the  stem,  and 
which  evaporates  very  slowlj-. 

Where  there  is  no  barrack  for  the  purpose,  ricks  are 
made  in  the  field  itself,  or  some  convenient  place,  with  the 
cabbage  heads  and  straw  in  alternating  layers.  The  tops 
and  sides  of  the  ricks  are  then  thatched  with  straw  so  as 
to  keep  ofi'  the  rain. 

When  the  stalks  are  perfectly  dried,  they  are  threshed 
either  on  the  barn  floor  or  on  a  treading  floor  made  in  the 
field,  in  order  to  separate  the  seed  from  the  pod — an  opera- 
tion very  easy  and  very  rapid.  The  grain  is  then  winnowed 
as  wheat  is,  sifted,  and  cleaned  by  all  possible  means  from 
foreign  substances;  for  the  cle.aner  it  is  the  less  it  attracts 
moisture,  and  consequently  the  sounder  it  keeps. 

As  the  grain,  although  coming  from  stalks  perfectly  dry, 
(which  is,  however,  not  alwaj's  attended  to,)  contains  still 
a  superabundance  of  moisture,  it  is  good  to  spread  it  for 
several  days  upon  sheets,  turning  it  over  often,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  expulsion  of  this  moisture.  Then  it  is  put  in 
sacks,  which  must  be  emptied  and  refilled  every  fortnight 
until  it  is  carried  to  the  mill.  With  these  precautions  the 
grain  is  kept  without  moulding  or  heating,  and  yields 
abundance   of  oil,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

When  the  grain  is  pressed  too  soon  it  yields  less  oil, 
and  of  inferior  grade.  When  the  pressing  is  put  ofi'  too 
lato  there  is  still  less  yield,  and  the  oil  is  rancid.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  mucilage  has  not  had  time  to  be- 
come transformed  into  oil;  in  the  second,  the  grains  them- 
selves become  more  or  less  decayed,  or  spoil  in  some  other 
manner. 

The  beginning  of  winter,  before  the  heavy  frosts,  is  ordi- 
narily the  time  for  expressing  the  oil;  and  this  is  in  fact 
the  most  favorable  period  in  all   regards. 

The  mode  of  expressing  colza  oil  does  not  difi"or  from 
that  employed  for  other  oil-yielding  grain. 

The  mass  of  the  grain  after  expression  of  the  oil  is 
called  tourtoau  trouillo,  or  pain  de  trouille.  It  is  given  to 
cattle,  to  cows  and  pigs  especially,  which  are  very  fond 
of  it,  and  fatten  rapidly  on  it;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
land,  which  it  helps  almost  as  much  as  stable  manure. 

Every  time  a  healthy  leaf  is  pulled  ofi'  from  a  vegetable, 
especially  a  vegetable  which  has  leaves  so  few  and  so  large 
as  colza,  its  growth  is  hurt,  and,   therefore,  also  its  flowers 
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and  its  fruit  are  iujured.  We  cannot,  therefore,,  vecoramend 
for  imitation  tlio  practice  in  some  places  to  strip  the  colza 
leaves  for  food  for  cattle,  or  even  men.  If  tbis  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  crop,  it  would  be  much  better  to  raise  green 
cabbage  and  some  other  varieties  which  have  more  leaves 
than  the  colza,  and  from  which  those  leaves  can  be  butter 
spared,  because  they  are  all  consumed  before  runninpj  to  seed. 

A  variety  of  colza — spring  colza — is  sown  in  the  month 
of  May,  either  broadcast  or  in  furrows,  or  to  bo  transplanted. 

Like  all  annuals  in  the  same  category,  it  yields  fewer  and 
smaller  seed.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  raised  when  it 
can  be  avoided. 

It  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  colza  is  a  substantial  benefit  in  di.striuts  where  yet 
prevails  the  disastrous  fashion  of  leaving  ground  iu  fallow; 
for  it  is  planted  after  the  wheat  crops  of  one  year,  and 
gathered  before  the  seeding  of  the  next.  It  ought  to  enter, 
then  into  the  rotation  of  all  rich  and  moist  lands.  The 
hoeings  which  are  necessary  in  this  crop  clear  the  ground 
of  weeds  and  prepare  it  for  the  next  j'oar's  crop.  But,  as 
like  all  plant:^  that  furnish  oil,  it  is  vcvy  exhausting  to  the 
land,  it  should  not  come  in  turn  till  after  a  period  of  five  or 
six  years  at  least. 

One  principal  advantage  of  introducing  colza  into  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  is,  that  by  planting  it  immediately  after  the 
wheat  is  cut  otF,  the  ground  is  thus  used  before  it  has 
become  dried,  and  also  at  a  season  when,  for  the  most  part, 
it  would  otherwise  be  bearing  nothing. 

Tkeasury  Departmext,  Oj/iee  Li'j/it-house  Board,  July 
1,  1854. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  us  information  as  to  the 
relative  profit  of  a  crop  of  colza,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them.     Ed. 


How  nitich.  Pork  will  a  Bushel  of  Corn  Make. 

Lender  this  head  B.  J.  Harvey  makes  some  sensible  obser- 
vatioDS  in  the  Michigan  Farmer;  which,  although  better  cal- 
culated for  Michigan  than  Pennsylvania,  may  bo  read  with 
profit  by  some  of  our  farmers.     He  says: 

Perhap?  there  is  no  class  of  people  in  the  world,  who  work 
go  much  without  system,  and  labor  so  much  at  random — none 
that  know  so  little  about  their  expenses  and  their  incomes — 
none  that  make  use  of  arithmetic  so  little,  as  those  who  till 
the  soil  for  a  .subsistence.  There  is  certainly  a  want  of  a 
due  exercise  of  the  organ  of  calculation  among  this  class. 
The  farmer  plows,  sows  and  cultivates  his  crops — harvests, 
threshes  and  makes  sale  of  them,  or  feeds  them  to  his  stock, 
— but  how  rarely  does  ho  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the 
ojitire  cost  of  production,  so  as  to  know  whether  he  gains 
OT  loses  by  the  operation. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  this  communication  from  see- 
ing the  question  asked,  at  the  head  of  this  article — "how 
much  pork  will  a  bushel  of  corn  make" — in  one  instance 
the  answer  is  15  pounds.  This  result  was  obtained,  as  in 
some  similar  ones,  from  first  weighing  partly  grown  hogs, 
and  then  feeding  for  a  time,  and  then  again  weighing:  when 
the  only  true  way  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  making  a 
pound  of  pork,  would  be  to  take  into  account  the  entire 
amount  of  food  consumed  from  the  time  the  .animal  corumeu- 
eos  to  eat,  up  to  the  time  of  slaughtering.  I  have  not  insti- 
tuted any  perfectly  accurate  experiments,  but  sulBcient  to 
induce  me  tf)  believe  that  reckouiug  as  above,  an  ordinary 
hog  will  consume  on  an  average  five  pounds  per  day  or 
aJiout  thirty  bushels  in  one  year.  Now  it  is  an  extra  good 
hog  that  will  weigh  365  pounds  at  that  age;  but  this  estimate 
gives  only  about  eleven  pounds  of  pork,  'o  Uio  liushel  of  corn 
cojisumed.  The  average  price  of  corn  for  this  State,  may 
be  estimated  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  which  ui.ikes  the  cost  of 


production  §4.  11  per  hundred.  But  the  actual  average  of 
hogs  at  one  year  old  dues  not  exceed  250  pounds  per  head, 
or  less  than  eight  pounds  to  the  bushel  of  corn;  or  at  an 
actual  cost  of  six  dollars  per  hundred  to  the  producer,  when 
fed  whollj'  on  corn. 

Now  it  will  bo  seen  that  if  the  above  estimate  is  anything 
like  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  pork  cannot  be  profitably 
raised  in  Michigan  from  corn  alone.  And  I  have  no  doul>t 
that  if  this  question  were  put  to  every  farmer  in  the  State,  it 
would  be  answered  by  nine  tenths  of  them  in  the  negative. 
Yet  the  most  of  our  pork  is  made  almost  wholly  from  corn. 
Why  is  it  persevered  in  from  ye.ar  to  year?  Will  not  the  an- 
swer be  found  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  communication. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  pork  cannot  be  profitably  grown 
at  all.  No  doubt  with  the  right  kind  of  food  and  manage- 
ment, it  may  be  made  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  dollars  per 
hundred.  Boiled  potatoes  and  pumpkins,  mixed  with  a  por- 
tion of  corn  meal,  will  make  hogs  thrive  faster  than  corn 
alone — changing  the  kind  of  food  often  is  advantageous. 
Hogs  will  do  well  in  summer  in  good  clover  pasture,  with 
little  else.  Try  it,  you  who  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  your 
hogs  in  the  highway.     Apples  are  good. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  farmers,  if  you  have  nothing  but 
corn  and  the  highway,  to  make  pork  of,  take  your  corn  on 
the  highway  to  market,  and  buy  your  pork. 


Goal  Ashes. 
A  writer  in  the  Practical  Farmer  gives  his  experience  in 
the  use  of  coal  ashes.  He  says,  I  have  now  abed  of  carrots, 
about  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  wide,  in  drills.  The 
seed  was  sown  unusually  late,  and  I  did  not  expect  much  of 
a  crop.  I  had  about  a  cartload  of  coal  ashes — the  result  of 
the  cooking  stove — which  had  not  been  mixed  in  the  manure 
he.ap;  and  not  having  any  other  use  for  them,  I  had  them 
spread  on  one  end  of  this  piece  of  ground  which  I  sowed 
with  carrots.  The  ashes  spread  over  about  a  third  of  the 
bed,  and  the  carrots,  where  the  ashes  were  spread,  are  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  other  portions  of  the  patch; — the 
stalks  are  much  greener,  and  also  double  the  size  of  the 
others. — The  whole  piece  was  manured  very  lightly,  as  the 
manure  yard  was  empty  at  the  time. 


How  to  get  rid  of  Rats. 

Prof.  Bascom,  of  Oberlin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
says: 

"Would  it  not  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  they  may  be  relieved 
from  the  annoyance  of  the  large  brown  rat.  This  impudent 
intruder  often  visits  my  labratory  and  other  premises.  As 
tJiey  come  singly,  I  take  off'  each,  the  night  after  I  discover 
signs  of  his  presence,  in  this  wise:  I  take  half  a  tea  spoonful 
of  dry  flour  or  Indian  meal  on  a  plate  or  piece  of  board,  and 
sprinkle  over  it  the  fraction  of  a  grain  of  strichnine.  Tliis 
is  set  in  a  convenient  place,  and  I  invariably  find  the  culprit 
near  the  spot  dead  in  the  morning.  Th.>  peculiar  advantage 
of  this  poison  is,  it  produces  muscular  spasm.-?,  which  pre- 
vent the  animal  from  reaching  his  hole  to  die  and  decom- 
pose. It  is  needless  to  add  that  such  a  violent  poison  should 
be  used  with  care. 


Clover. 
M'hen  clover  was  first  introduced  into  llermnny  to  fill  up 
the  year  of  naked  fallow,  in  the  triennial  course  of  cropping, 
its  effects  appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  limit  of  the  art  of  culture.  It  gave  fodder  for  cattle 
during  the  formerly  naked  year,  it  gave  u  bettor  crop  in  the 
following  year,  and  it  was  supposed  to  choke  the  weeds 
which  infested  the  fields  ol  grain. —  Vuii  Thuer. 
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Lime  from  Oyster  Shells. 

It  is  generally  known  that  oyster  shells,  when  buvneil 
in  a  kiln,  make  lime  of  the  purest  and  best  quality ;  yet 
notwithstanding  this  they  are  rarely  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  have  known  instances  of  fanners  hauling 
lime  for  their  land  over  fifteen  miles,  and  iu  some  in- 
stances the  limestone,  when  hundreds  of  bushels  of  oys- 
ter sheUs  could  have  been  had  for  nothing  at  oyster  sel- 
lers near  at  hand. 

The  manner  of  burning  oyster  shells  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  burning  lime  in  a  stone  coal  kiln,  with 


alternate  layers  of  shells  and  small  coal — the  proportions 
used  being  about  the  same  as  when  limestone  is  used. 
Lime  made  from  oyster  shells  is  free  from  the  causticity 
of  much  of  that  burned  from  gtone,  and  therefore  far 
preferable  for  all  horticultural  purposes. 

As  an  evidence  of  its  purity  we  may  state,  that  the 
West  Chester  Gas  Company  use  oyster  shell  lime  for 
purifying  the  gas  in  preference  to  all  others.  They  have 
a  small  kiln  at  their  establishment,  in  which  they  burn 
the  shells  obtained  from  the  different  oystermen  in  the 
borough. 


WOOLMAN'S  PATENT  FARM  GATE. 

The  above  engraving   represents   Woolman's   Patent  I  demand  both  for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  the  present 
Farm  Gate.     As  will  be  seen  it  is  so  constructed  as  to    fall  altogether  unprecedented. 

be  opened,  closed  and  fastened  without  alighting  from  a  |  We  wish  to  impress  the  fact  that  there  is  an  art  in 
carnage.  The  driver,  whether  gentleman  or  lady,  can,  i  planting  a  tree  or  shrub,  and  to  remind  those  who  have 
while  sitting  in  the  carriage,  by  a  gentle  pull  on  a  cord,    it  to  do,  that  the  object  of  planting  any  kind  of  a  tree  or 


that  comes  right  in  the  way,  unlatch,  open  and  fasten  it 
open;  and  on  riding  through,  a  slight  jerk  on  a  corres- 
ponding cord  closes  and  latches  it.  The  cost  over  an 
ordinary  gate  is  trifling,  and  its  ittilit}/  will  be  perceived 
at  a  glance.  II.  Kimber  has  purchased  the  right  for  this 
county. 


Planting  Trees. 

Before  our  next  number  reaches  its  readers,  the  plant- 
ing season  will  have  arrived.  The  public  mind  is  fully 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  making  good  use  of  each 
of  these  semi-annual  periods,  and  from  what  we  hear  it 
is  highly  probable  all  our  nurseries  will  be  sold  out  more 
bare  this  ftill  than  ever  before.  The  large  number  of 
farms  and  pleasant  sites,  brought  into  view  for  the  first 
time  by  the  opening  of  new  railroad  routes,  the  increas- 
ing taste  in  all  our  large  cities  for  suburban  residences, 
the  subdivision  of  farms,  &c.,  all  contribute  to  make  the 


bush  is  to  make  it  grow  and  thrive,  and  not  merely  to 
stick  it  in  the  ground  so  that  it  won't  blow  over.  AVe 
are  satisfied  this  is  a  new  idea  to  some  persons,  and  as 
there  is  a  "trade"  in  every  thing,  we  would  recommend 
those  whose  trade  or  profession  may  have  always  been 
in  the  city,  to  engage  their  planting  to  be  done  by  some 
one  who  has  made  a  trade  of  learning  to  do  it  right,  and 
if  he  really  knows  how  to  do  it,  as  he  ought  to  know, 
the  expense  will  be  re-paid  ten  times  over.  To  those 
who  prefer  attending  to  it  themselves,  and  there  are 
many  both  in  town  and  country,  whose  pursuits  have  led 
them  into  a  different  channel,  but  who  could  most  readily 
and  easily  succeed  with  the  aid  of  a  little  plain  theory, 
we  recommend  the  purchase  of  Downing's,  Thomas',  or 
Barry's  fruit  books  for  insti-uction  in  the  management  of 
every  kind  of  fruit  trees  from  first  to  last,  and  also  Mee- 
han's  hand  book  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
latter  contains  a  complete  list  and  description  of  the 
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most  desirable  trees  for  shade  or  ornament.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  trees  die  for  want  of  care  in  planting 
and  want  of  care  afterwards.  Fine  fruit  and  fine  shade 
are  both  objects  worth  having,  and  those  who  do  not 
think  so  we  would  advise  not  to  plant. 

In  this  utilitarian,  money-making  age,  hundreds  of 
persons  will  plant  simply  as  an  operation  in  the  money 


market,  and  because  it  increases  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty to  surround  it  with  ornamental  trees  and  hand- 
some suruDoery.  Others  more  patriotic  and  mindful  of 
posterity  will  do  it  from  better  motives,  but  whatever  the 
stimulus  may  be,  all  we  have  to  say  is  plant,  plant,  plant 
and  plant  well.  If  you  do  not  reap  the  reward  others 
may. 


DEVON  STEER. 


We  have  had  the  above  engraving  taken  for  the  Farm 
Journal  as  an  illustration,  of  a  pure  North  Devon  steer, 
to  show  some  of  the  points  for  which  this  valuable  breed 
can  be  so  highly  recommended.  It  is  described  in  Col- 
mau's  agricultural  tour  as  a  correct  portrait  of  a  fat 
steer,  which  took  the  first  px-ize  and  silver  medal  at  one 
of  the  Smithfield  cattle  shows. 

Of  late  years  the  Durhams  from  their  larger  size  and 
more  showy  appearance,  with  the  enormous  prices  they 
have  readilj'  commanded,  have  to  some  extent  thrown  all 
other  breeds  into  the  shade.  We  believe  it  is  as  desira- 
ble here  as  in  England  not  to  have  one  breed  for  all 
situations  and  localities,  but  to  select  such  as  are  adapt- 
ed for  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  district  or 
section.  Durhams  and  Bakewells  are  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  chalky  hills  of  Devonshire,  or  to  thin  soils,  rough 
treatment  and  severe  exposures  anywhere.  A  South- 
down would  thrive  where  a  Bakewell  would  starve. 
Devon  cattle  have  their  peculiar  excellencies  for  which 
they  are  unsurpassed,  and  no  one  breed  can  be  found 
combining  every  good  quality  which  may  be  wanted. 
They  lack  size,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  known  them,  are 
not  extraordinary  milkers.  We  have  known,  however, 
part  bred  Devons  to  come  well  up  in  this  respect,  and  in 
this  section  they  probably  comprise  the  larger  part  of 
our  most  productive  djiirics.  One  of  our  friends,  who 
had  a  fancy  for  an  entire  dairy  of  all  red  cows,  informs 
us  that  his  thirty  cows  averaged  him  for  six  months  1\ 
21 


pounds  of  butter  per  week.  They  were  a  beautiful  lot, 
all  of  them  more  or  less  crossed  with  Devon  blood,  and 
for  six  years  there  was  not  the  least  sickness  of  any  kind 
among  them. 

Tlie  Devons  are  a  distinct  breed,  having  in  the  district 
in  England,  where  tliey  are  found  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, their  distinct  characteristics  from  the  earliest  re- 
cords. Within  the  last  thirty  years  some  improvement 
has  been  made  in  their  size  as  well  as  aptitude  to  fatten, 
but  in  other  respects  they  are  essentially  the  same  as 
they  have  always  been.  The  points  of  Devon  cattle  will 
be  found  fully  described  in  our  3d  volume,  page  34. 

The  Devons  when  pure  are  invariably  of  a  red  color, 
with  a  fine,  mellow,  elastic  skin,  indicating  in  every 
breed  fine  feeding  qualities.  The  nose  is  always  light 
colored,  and  around  the  mild  eye  there  is  a  peculiar 
bright  orange  colored  ring.  These  are  marks  of  impor- 
tance. 

Altliough  smaller  than  the  Durhams  and  some  other 
breeds,  they  yet  have  a  great  disposition  to  fatten,  and 
their  meat  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  beautifully  mar- 
bled. It  is  as  oxen,  however,  that  they  are  altogether 
unrivalled.  Youatt  says  of  them,  that  they  are  often 
trotted  along  in  their  native  district  with  empty  wagons 
at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  and  that  four  good 
Devon  oxen  will  do  as  much  work  in  the  field  or  on  the 
road  as  three  horses,  and  in  as  quick  and  often  quicker 
time.     They  are   usually  taken  into  work  at  two  years 
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dd,  and  are  worked  until  they  are  four,  five  or  six,  at 
which  period  they  attain  their  full  size.  If  not  worked 
he  will  be  stinted  in  his  growth. 

The  form  of  the  Devon  ox  indicates  the  truv  """■  *"'^r  a 
working  animal,  combining  strength  with  comparative 
speech  The  legs  are  longer  than  in  the  Durham,  and 
the  bone  small  below  the  fore  arm,  which  is  lar.ge  and 
powerful.  The  back  is  generally  straight  from  the  with- 
ers to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  and  the  hind  quarters 
from  the  hip  to  the  point  of  the  rump  are  long  and  well 
filled  up,  a  point  of  importance  both  for  grazing  and 
working. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  Devon  is  that  of  a  clean, 
neat,  well  made  animal,  fine  in  the  bone  and  free  from 
any  coarseness.  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Maryland,  and  C.  P. 
Holcomb,  of  Delaware,  have  both  imported  Devons  from 
England,  and  are  the  principal  breeders  of  this  stock  we 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  United  States. 


son,  November  to  January. 


CHOICE  FETJITS. 


Beurre  L.vngelier — Langelier's  Butter. — A  for- 
eign pear,  newly  introduced :  has  fruited  but  few  times 
in  tliis  country,  but  may  safely  be  placed  as  best. 

Fruit,  large,  obovate  pyriform,  contracted  toward,  and 
terminating  obtusely  at  stem;  color,  light  green,  be- 
coming, at  maturity,  pale  yellow,  with  a  dull  red  cheek 
in  sun,  and  numerous  gray  russet  dots  ;  stem,  one  inch, 
or  more,  long,  angularly  inserted  without  depression  ; 
calyx,  medium;  basin,  shallow,  plaited;  core,  medium: 
seeds,  long  ovate  pyriform  ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  melt- 
ing, juicy,  fine-grained,  sub-acid,  slight  perfume.     Sea- 


The  Melon  Apple. — The  Horticulturist  pronounces 
this  the  "finest  of  American  apples."  It  was  first 
brought  to  notice  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  in  184-5.  The 
Horticulturist  continues  : — 

"It  has  been  disseminated  to  some  extent  by  tl>e 
nurseries  ;  but  the  tree  being  a  delicate  grower  ren- 
ders it  somewhat  diflScult  of  propagation,  and  the  stock 
has  consequently  been  very  limited.  The  best  way  to 
obtain  good  standard  trees  for  orchards  within  a  reason- 
able time  is  to  top-graft  it  on  strong  growers,  siich  as 
the  Northern  Spy  or  Baldwin.  The  fruit,  we  think,  has 
no  superior,  if  an  equal.  It  is  tender  and  juicy  as  a 
peach,  with  an  agreeable  and  peculiar  perfume,  which 
suggests  the  name  of  Watermelon  originally.  AVe  once 
carried  some  specimens  with  us  to  Europe,  and  present- 
ed a  few  to  Mr.  Rivers,  who  pronounced  it  the  most  ten- 
der and  delicious  apple  he  ever  tasted. 

"Size — large,  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  broad 
and  three  inches  deep.  Form — round,  slightly  flattened 
on  the  ends.  Stalk — about  an  inch  long,  rather  slender, 
and  inserted  in  a  pretty  deep,  regular  cavity,  covered 
with  russet.  Calyx — closed,  large,  in  a  large,  deep  ba- 
sin. Skin — smooth  generally,  but  often  rendered  rough 
to  t)ie  touch  by  a  tracing  of  russet,  pale  whitish-yellow 
in  the  shade,  nearly  covered  with  light  red,  and  fre- 
quently with  bright  vermillion  stripes.  Flesh — white, 
remarkably  tender,  with  abundance  of  juice,  very  mild 
sub-acid,  with  a  sort  of  melon  flavor.  Season— Novem- 
ber to  March  in  Western  New  York.  Tree — erect  when 
young,  spreading  as  it  grows  older,  but  still  compact 
and  regular.  Shoots — slender,  olive-colored,  with  nu- 
merous russet  specks.  Leaves — large,  folded,  serate, 
smooth  and  shining  above  and  wooly  uuderneath.  It 
grows  well  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  makes  a  hand- 
some, prolific  bush,  for  small  gardens." 
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Doctor. — Raised   by  Prof.  Kirt- 

lanJ  iu  1842.  The  tree  is  of  licalthj' 
habit,  not  extremely  vigorous,  up- 
right, rounded  in  form,  bearing  even 
to  excess  of  fruit,  so  much  so  that 
unless  well  cultivated  the  fruit  be- 
comes small.  Original  soil,  gravelly 
loam. 

Fruit,  medium,  roundish  heart, 
shade,  with  a  suture  extending  all 
round  ;  color,  light  yellow  and  red, 
the  latter  most  prevailing ;  flesh, 
white,  tinged  with  pale  yellow,  juicy, 
tender,  sweet,  with  a  delicious  fla- 
vor ;  pit,  small ;  stem,  rather  slen- 
der, in  a  round  regular  basin.  It 
ripens  early  in  June,  but  will  hang 
until  July. 


Late  r.JC.AKF.EAU. — Raised  by 
Ti-of.  Kirtlaiid  in  1842,  on  a  gra- 
velly soil.  Tree  vigorous,  shoots 
stone  and  rampant,  forms  a  round 
regular  head  ;  flowers,  open, 
abundant,  very  productive. 

Fruit,  large,  obtuse  heart 
shape,  occasionally  a  little  angu- 
lar and  with  a  deep  broad  inden- 
ture at  the  apes  ;  color,  a  rich 
yellow  ground,  with  a  bright  red 
clieek,  frequently  the  red  covers 
nearly  the  whole  surface — occa- 
sionally it  is  blotched  or  mottled; 
suture,  shallow,  half  round, 
marked  with  a  line  on  opposite 
side  :  flesh,  with  distinct  radia- 
ting lines,  yellowish,  ne;irly  firm, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  of  agreeable 
tl.ivi.r;  pit,  small,  round,  regular; 
stalk,  one  and  a  half  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  hi-oad  open  depres- 
sion.    Season,  4th  to  12th  July. 


Kirtlaxd's  Mary. — Raised 
by  Trof.  Kirtland  in  1842,  de- 
scribed and  named  hy  Elliott, 
in  compliment  to  the  daughter 
of  Prof.  K.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
healthy  grower,  upright,  round- 
ed in  form,  shoots  strong,  not 
rampant ;  flowers,  large  and 
open,  very  prolific.  The  fruit 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  cherries,  quite  firm-fleshed, 
but  withal  possessing  delicacy 
and  high  flavor,  that  renders  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  varie- 
ties, either  for  dessert  or  mar- 
ket purposes. 

Fruit,  large,  roundish,  heart 
shape,  very  regular;  color,  light 
and  dark  rich  red,  deeplj'  mar- 
bled and  mottled  on  a  yellow 
ground,  grown  fully  in  the  sun, 
is  mostly  a  i-ich,  dark  glossy  red; 
flesh,  with  distinct  irregular  radiating  lines,  light  yel- 
low, quite  firm,  rich,  juicy,  sweet  and  very  high  flavor- 
ed ;  pit,  medium,  regular,  rounded,  with  distinct  promi- 
nent lines  or  ridges,  flesh  adheres  slightly  to  it ;  stem, 
moderately  stout,  varying  in  length.  Season,  last  of 
June  and  first  of  July. 


Favorite. — Raised  by  Prof.  Kirt- 
land in  1842  ;  gravelly  soil.  Tree, 
vigorous,  half  spreading,  productive. 

Fruit,  medium,  round,  regular, 
slightly  compressed  ;  color,  pale  am- 
ber yellow,  with  a  bright  carmine  red 
cheek,  mottled  and  marbled ;  flesh, 
pale  amber,  translucent,  delicate,  ju- 
icy and  sweet ;  pit,  small;  stem,  me- 
dium, inserted  in  an  even  basin. 
Season,  last  of  June.  This  variety 
requires  high  cultivation,  otlierwise 
the  fruit  is  small,  and  ihe  flavor  only 
good. 


Jefferis  Apple. 

We  gave  in  our  second  volume,  page  20o,  an  engrav- 
ing and  description  of  this  superior  seedling  apple. 
Since  that  time  it  has  received  favorable  notice  and  pi"e- 
miums  from  many  of  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  the 
country,  and  although  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  yet 
been  fruited  out  of  Chester  county,  it  continues  each 
year  to  sustain  and  confirm  its  first  representation,  and 
we  think  for  this  section  at  least  should  be  cultivated  by 
every  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 

It  is  to  our  taste  altogether  unsurpassed,  if  not  un- 
equalled. Its  beautiful  appearance,  juicj',  rich,  sub-acid 
flavor,  melting  and  tender  flesh,  almost  like  a  pear, 
will  place  it  at  the  head  of  dessert  apples  in  its  season. 

Isaac  Jefl'eris,  on  whoso  place  the  original  tree  is  now 
growing,  informs  us  it  is  this  year  loaded  with  fruit, 
having  at  least  twenty  bushels  on  it.  It  also  bore  well 
last  year.  That  it  should  bear  so  well  this  season,  when 
there  is  almost  literally  no  fruit  of  account  throughout 
this  district,  is  an  addition  to  its  other  recommenda- 
tions. 

iMthough  of  so  exceedingly  tender  flesh,  we  never  ob- 
served any  tendency  to  rot  in  the  inside,  but  in  all  the 
many  bushels  we  have  seen  we  hardlj'  recollect  a  single 
imperfect  specimen.  It  is  probably  too  tender  an  apple 
to  bear  extensive  carriage.  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  nur- 
serymen of  this  place,  have  propagated  it  extensively 
and  inform  us  they  have  had  applications  from  various 
distant  places  for  both  trees  and  scions. 


Information  Wanted. 
A  subscriber,  who  failed  to  have  his  corn  ground  limed 
last  spring,  desires  to  know  whether  it  would  be  bettor 
to  lime  the  corn  stalk  land,  or  wait  until  the  next  i-ota- 
tion  of  crops.  He  desires  to  lime  the  ground,  but  wish- 
es to  do  it  to  the  best  ailvantnge.  'Will  our  readers 
whose  experience  will  warrant  them  to  speak  knowingly 
on  this  subject  answer  ? 


Prepared  Guano. 
Kentish's  Prepared  Guano,  advertised  in  the  Journal, 
we  have  been  informed,  is  a  valuable  article,  and  its  fer- 
tilizing qualities,  no  less  than  its  low  price  ($20  per  ton), 
is  rapidly  bringing  it  into  favor. 
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County  Societies. 
We  hope  our  different  county  societies  through  their 
officers,  or  other  interested  persons,  will  forward  us  an 
abstract  of  their  different  exhibitions  the  present  fall  for 
publication.  We  are  desirous  to  preserve  in  the  Farm 
Journal  a  record  of  these  annual  festivals  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  for  future  reference,  and  as  matters  of 
history.  In  this  way  only  shall  we  keep  advised  of  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement  and  enterprise. 


NEW  IRON  PLOW. 

The  above  cut  represents  a  new  iron  plow,  manufac- 
tured by  Hall  &  Spear,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple in  its  construction,  and  is  pronounced  by  those  who 
have  tried  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  plow. 


Female  Compositors. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  intimated  a  determination  to  em- 
ploy female  assistants  in  the  composition,  folding,  and 
packing  departments  of  this  office.  Before  the  number 
containing  this  announcement  had  time  to  reach  our  most 
distant  subsci'ibers,  we  had  .two  young  ladies  engaged, 
whose  first  efforts  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
printing  were  commenced  upon  the  present  number. 
The  progress  one  of  them  has  made  will  be  observed  by 
every  practiced  eye,  in  the  regularity  and  exactness  of 
this  article,  which  will  be  "set"  by  her  hands.  The 
other,  at  the  time  we  are  writing,  has  just  been  intro- 
duced to  the  "case,"  or  we  would  also  give  an  example 
of  her  progress. 

Although  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  our  new 
compositors  to  tell  whether  they  will  like  the  business, 
we  are  satisfied  the  experiment  will  prove  successful, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  want  of  applicants  for  the  sit- 
uation, as  we  have  already  had  more  than  a  score  of 
offers  since  those  we  have  were  engaged. 


Lawrencs  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  will 
be  held  .at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  October  5th,  Gth  and  7th. 
A  liberal  premium  list  is  published,  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  useful  objects.  We  are  pleased  that  the  Farm 
Journal  is  offered  among  other  premiums,  not  solely  be- 
cause we  are  interested  in  it,  but  because  we  know  of  no 
one  way  in  which  improvement  in  agriculture  may  be  so 
well  promoted  as  the  circulation  of  agricultural  papers. 


Sale  of  Durham  Stock,  Maltese  Jacks,  Southdowns,  &c. 

AVe  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  particularly  in 
Western  and  Central  Pennsylvania,  to  an  extensive  sale 
of  high  bred  stock  in  our  advertising  columns  by  Seth 
A.  Bushnell,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  immedi.ately  over 
tho  line.     This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  some 


of  the  best  blood  in  the  country.  The  animals  have 
been  bred  with  great  care,  the  father  of  the  present 
owner,  Andrew  Bushnell,  having  been  for  twenty-five 
years  the  most  prominent  breeder  of  blooded  stock  in 
that  section.  Ilubliack  cost  $800.  We  hope  the  far- 
mers there  will  avail  themselves  of  so  good  an  opportu- 
nity. 


J.  Thome's  Improved  Stock. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  has  been 
paying  a  visit  to  the  farm  and  stock  of  J.  Thorne, 
Dutchess  county,  New  York,  and  gives  in  his  paper  the 
following  very  interesting  details  of  the  different  ani- 
mals, all  high  bred  and  probably  not  surpassed  by  those 
of  any  other  person  on  a  single  farm  in  this  country. 
Such  men  are  public  benefactors  on  the  largest  scale  and 
in  truest  sense,  and  will  be  remembered  and  their  useful 
influences  felt  long  after  the  names  of  the  mere  politi- 
cians of  the  day  are  forgotten.  The  account  goes  on 
thus : 

Short-Horn  Cf(«Ze.— Of  these  Mr.  Thorne  hasalnr.sjo  herd. 
Ho  began  their  importation  several  years  since.  The  most 
renowned  of  these,  however,  were  selected  for  him  last  sum- 
mer by  Mr.  F.  M.  Rotch,  of  Otsego,  who  went  out  to  En.sliind, 
with  a  son  of  Mr.  T.,  for  this  express  purpose.  Mr.  R.  was 
well-prepared  to  execute  tho  coniinissiun  before  stiirtiiisc,  by 
a  previous  careful  study  of  animal  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  considerable  practical  kowledge  at  the  sMie  time,  of 
breeding. 

Of  the  animals  selected  by  Mr.  Rotch,  Grand  DnJce  (10, 
284,)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  His  color  is  a  deep,  rich 
red,  interspersed  with  a  few  small  spots  of  white  in  the  low- 
er part  of  his  body.  He  was  calved  February,  1848,  and 
bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  of  Yorkshire,  England. 
He  is  by  2d  Clevolaud  Lad  (.3,408,)  dam  Duchess  56th,  by 
4th,  Duke  of  Northumbeland  (3,049.)  With  the  exception 
of  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1,  940,)  whom  we  saw  in  Mr. 
Bate's  yard  in  1841,  he  strikes  us  as  being  the  best  Short- 
horn bull  within  our  recollection;  and  we  do  not  know  liut 
take  him  all  in  all,  he  is  fully  his  equal.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  say  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  without  being  able  to 
compare  the  two  together. 

His  head,  and  the  set  of  it,  eyes,  horns,  neck,  shoulders  and 
arms,  are  particularly  fine;  the  fore-ribs  and  crop  as  well 
rounded  and  full  as  the  best  of  Devons:  he  is  level  on  the 
back,  has  good  width  of  loin,  long  quarters,  deep,  full  twist 
small  tail,  fine  legs,  soft  furry  hair,  rich  cream-colored  skin, 
and  mellow  handling.  He  is  of  large  size,  imposing  pres- 
ence, .and  majestic  carriage.  What  more  one  can  desire  in 
a  bull,  we  are  at  aloss  to  ii:rngine,  and  shall  not  exlniust  a 
diction.ary  of  adjectives — American  fashion — in  undertaking 
to  define. 

The  price  paid  for  Grand  Duke  in  England  was  1000 
guineas — $5,  000.  To  this,  add  the  risk  and  expense  of 
getting  him  to  the  United  States,  and  then  every  ounce  of 
his  blood  will  have  cost  a  round  sum. 

Of  the  females,  LallaJi  Jiookh  in  her  present  form  is  upon 
the  whole,  perhaps  tho  most  perfect  in  Mr.  Thome's  herd; 
altough  she  does  not  quite  equal  Duchess  filth  in  the  width 
of  her  brisket  and  manner  of  standing  on  her  fore  legs,  nor 
is  she  hardly  so  full  in  her  quarter;  but  then  we  must  re- 
collect she  is  not  so  old  as  the  Duchess,  and  may  yet  equal 
her  in  these  points.  The  reader,  however,  must  not  mis- 
understand such  criticisms;  for  it  is  like  trying  to  point  out  a 
flaw  in  the  statues  of  a  Power,  or  a  Crawford.  L.allah  Rookh 
is  as  near  perfection  as  an  animal  probably  ever  attained. 
We  need  not  particularize  her  fine  head,  eyes  horns.  <tc. 

She  was  calved  December,  1851.  Her  color  is  a  rich  red 
Bred  by  Mr.  Townley,  of  Townley  Park,  and  is  by  ih^ 
Sqnire(i2,217)  dam  Lavinia  by  Prince  Ernest  (4,818.)  She 
cost  499  guineas— $2,000. 

Frederilca  was  calved  .Jannunry.  1S51.  She  is  the  same 
color,  and  nearly  as  perfect  as  Lallah  Rookh.  She  was  also 
bred  by  Mr.  Townley;  and  is  bv  Upstart  (9,760,)  dam  Feath- 
ers, by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5,947.)  She  cost  300  guineas 
—$1,500. 
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These  two  hoifers  were  the  best  animals  of  their  age  in 
Mr.  Townley's  herd. 

Biichens  64tht  was  bred  by  Mr.  Bates.  She  is  that  deep 
riuh  red,  so  characteristic  of  this  familj',  and  which  we  so 
much  admire.  She  was  calved  in  August,  1849,  and  is  by 
2d  Duke  of  Oxford  (9.049,)  dam  Duchess  66th,  by  4th  Duke 
of  Northumberland  (3,649.)  She  has  the  clear  waxy  color 
of  the  horn  at  the  base,  which  Mr.  Bates  so  much  liked,  and 
which  was  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  old  Duchess  tribe,  as  bred 
by  Sir  Hugh  Smithsons,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Charles  Colling.  She  is  of 
medium  size,  and  not  quite  so  fine  in  the  head  as  Lallah 
Rookh;  but  on  acconut  of  her  breeding,— to  say  nothing  of 
herself  alone, — 'We  would  give  more  for  her  than  any  other 
cow  Mr.  Thorne  has.  See  was  purchased  at  the  late  Earl 
Ducie's  sale,  who  bought  her  at  that  of  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Bates.     She  cost  600  guineas — S.3,000. 

Due  hc8>i  59th,is  a  clear  rich  ro.an.  She  was  also  bred  by 
Mr.  Bates  and  purchased  of  Earl  Ducie,  She  was  calved 
November,  1847,  and  is  by  2nd  Duke  of  Oxford  (9,046.)  dam 
Duchess  5(')th,  by  2d  Duke  of  Northumberland  (3,646.)  She 
is  large  size,  stylish,  and  fine.  She  cost  360  guineas — $1, 
760.  Darlhig  is  a  deep  red,  and  much  like  Duchess  64th  in 
some  respects.  She  is  to  be  commended  for  her  fine  shoul- 
der, fore-rib  and  great  quarter.  She  was  calved  June,  1850, 
and  is  by  Grand  Duke  (10,284,)  dam  Now  Year's  Day,  by 
2d  Cleveland  Lad  (3408.)  She  was  bred  by  Capt.  Dilke,  of 
Masstoke  Castle. 

Peri  is  also  by  Grand  Duke,  dam  Pink,  by  2d  Duke  of 
York  (5959.)  She  was  calved  June,  1852,  and  is  a  deep  rich 
roan.  She  is  fine  all  over,  and  about  as  perfect  as  Lallah 
Rookh.  She  has  unfortunately  had  one  horn  knocked  oif 
by  accident,  which  detracts  a  trifle  from  her  appearance, 
but  does  no  other  injury.  She  was  bred  by  Mr.  Bolden,  of 
Lancashire. 

Aurora  by  3d  Duke  of  York  (10,106)  dam  Allspice,  by  2d 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (3,646,)  is  another  superb  animal. 

She  is  red  and  white,  and  was  calved  April,  1851.  She 
has  a  fine  bull  calf  at  her  foot,  nearly  red,  got  by  5th  Duke 
of  York.     She  was  bred  by  Mr.  Trotter,  ofMiddleham. 

Mijsterii  was  bred  by  the  late  Earl  Ducie.  She  is  red 
with  scattered  white  hairs.  Calved  May,  1850,  and  is  by 
Ursurer  (9,763.)   dam  Minstrel,   by  Count  Conrad  (3,510.) 

In  shape  Ac,  she  resembles  Duchess  59th.  She  has  a 
bull  calf,  dropped  in  March,  by  the  Duke  of  Gloster.  He  is 
a  deep  rich  roan,  very  fine  head  and  eyes,  and  styliaih  like 
his  dam.  All  the  cows  with  the  exception  of  Darling,  we 
believe,  have  been  bred  to  Grand  Duke;  besides  several 
other  fine  thorough-bred  Short-horn  cows  which  do  not  par- 
ticularize. 

Young  Blaeo  is  nearly  all  red  and  is  a  splendid  yearling 
bull.  He  is  by  Blaco  (9,918,)  dam  Ellen  Gwynne,  by  Sir 
Harry  (10,819.)  Mr.  Thorne  used  him  some  in  his  herd  this 
summer. 

The  above  are  only  a  portion  of  the  superb  Short-horns  on 
Mr.  Thome's  farm:  yet,  lost  we  should  fatigue  our  readers, 
we  forbear  further  description  of  them,  and  turn  to  the  other 
animals. 

Working  Cattle. — On  no  farm  have  we  found  four  such 
splendid  pair  of  working  cattle  as  at  Thornedale.  They 
are  red,  and  partake  largely  of  Devon  and  a  cross  of  Short- 
horn blood.  Two  of  the  pairs  came  from  Connecticut,  and 
are  like  the  superb  workers  one  finds  in  Hartford  county. 
The  two  other  pair  are  from  Otsego  county,  so  famous  for 
breeding  fine  oxen.  One  pair  of  these  were  recently  weigh- 
ed, and  found  to  be  over  4000  lbs.  They  can  be  worked  on 
either  side,  are  perfectly  gentle,  yet  quick  and  powerful. 
When  beef  was  so  high  last  spring,  Mr.  Thorne  was  ofiTered 
$300  a  pair  for  them;  and  though  hard  at  work  at  that  time, 
they  were  undoubtedly  better  beef  than  half  the  pretended 
fat  cattle  which  are  weekly  brought  to  this  market.  We 
hope  Mr.  T  will  exhibit  these  noble  animals,  as  well  as 
others  of  his  stock,  at  the  forthcoming  show  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  this  city,  in  October. 

Horses. — Mr.  Edwin  Thorne  has  a  fine,  stout,  fast-troting 
mare,  with  a  splendid  filly  colt  at  her  foot.  She  is  by  the 
troting  stallion  Jupiter  out  of  Gipsey,  by  the  Long  Island 
Black  Hawk,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  <fec.  This  colt  has  an  un- 
commonly elegant  set  of  the  nock  .and  head,  and  is  about 
as  near  right,  all  over,  as  one  could  desire.  She  will  un- 
questionably make  a  fast,  stout,  and  enduring  horse  when 
full  grown.  There  is  no  more  valuable  stock  in  the  world, 
than  the  well-bred  trotters  of  the  United  States. 

South-down  Shaep. — These,  Mr  Thorne  has  been  just  as 


particular  in  selecting  as  he  h.as  his  Short-horns.  His  flock 
consists  of  the  buck  112,  which  he  obtained  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb,  of  Babraham  for  130  guineas — $050;  twenty  choice 
ewes,  also  of  Mr.  Webb,  seven  of  which  came  out  in  lamb 
to  his  buck  which  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Show  of  the 
Royal  Agricultur.al  Society  at  Lewes.  The  rest  took  tbo 
buck  112  after  their  arrival  here.  In  addition  to  these,'be 
purchased  the  ten  ewes  from  Mr.  Lugar,  which  took  the 
first  prize  at  the  Show  of  the  same  Society  at  Gloucester; 
and  five  prize  ewes  from  Lord  AValsingham's  flock.  Sev- 
eral of  these  were  in  lamb  to  Mr.  Lugar's  old  prize  buck, 
which  he  (Mr.  L.)  has  recently  had  the  great  misfortune  of 
losing.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  buck,  nor  of 
the  ewes  and  their  lambs.  They  remind  us  of  Mr.  Webb's 
best  breeders,  and  are  richly  worth  the  money  that  has 
been  paid  for  them.  AVe  would  go  into  a  particular  des- 
cription of  the  buck  112,  and  some  of  the  ewes,  if  wo 
thought  it  necessary  to  show  their  marked  superiority  over 
ordinary  South-downs. 

Long-wooled  Sheep. — Mr.  Thorne  has  a  superior  flock  of 
these,  long,  broad,  round,  fine  and  well  woolod.  To  pro- 
duce lambs  for  his  own  table,  he  has  crossed  a  f^vr  of  his 
Long-wooled  ewes  with-a  South-down  buck.  This  is  a  fa- 
vorite cross  in  England  for  market  lambs,  and  the  mutton 
is  highly  prized  by  amati'ors. 

Pigs. — Here  we  found  (juite  an  assorfmen.  Berkshires  of 
good  size  and  high  brcniing.  These  are  the  favorites  with 
us,  and  have  boon  since  we  first  knew  them,  and  that  was 
about  twenty  years  ago. 

Next  came  the  Suffcjlks,  which  we  found  a  splendid  lot. 
The  oldest  boar  from  the  celebrated  stock  of  Earl  Derby. 
We  should  think  he  would  weigh  400  lbs.,  and  has  had 
nothing  but  grass  all  summer,  which  he  has  picked  up 
running  in  a  narrow  lane.  He  is  now  turned  into  an  apple 
orchard,  where  he  gets  a  little  fallen  unripe  fruit  by  way 
of  variety;  and  still  he  is  apparently  fatter  than  half  tha. 
hogs  are  in  the  country  at  killing  time.  So  much  for  a 
good  breed  .  There  are  several  others  here  of  the  same 
kind,  three  of  which  are  descendants  of  the  imported  stock 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  Astoria — finer  than  which  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  Thorne  also  showed  us  some  Mackay  pigs,  sent  him 
by  Mr.  Levi  H  Dowley,  of  Massachusett.  They  were  got 
by  the  boar  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  of  3Iarshfield. 
One  of  these  pigs  closely  resembled  a  fair  Bufiblk.  the  other 
is  nearly  the  same  shape  as  the  Chinese  pigs  recently  sent 
us  by  Dr.  Green,  head  surgeon  of  the  Japan  expebition. 

Madagascar  Rabbit. — These  are  the  property  of  young 
Mr.  Thorne,  and  were  selected  in  England  with  the  same 
care  as  the  other  stock.  The  building  for  them  is  the  neat- 
est, best-ventilated,    and    best-arranged  we   have  yet  seen. 

One  of  these  had  pink  eyes,  and  was  a  pure  white  color, 
which  is  vey  rare  in  this  breed. 

Poiiltry. — Dorkings  Game  Fowls  are  the  favorite  breeds 
here.  These  also  belong  to  young  Mr.  T.,  who  has  been 
quite  successful  with  the  latter.  These  he  found  to  lay  mor^ 
steadily,  especially  during  the  coldest  winter  Aveather,  than 
even  the  Cochin-Chinas  or  Shanghais.  They  would  lay 
about  thirty  eggs,  and  then  desire  to  sit,  but  upon  being 
broken  up,  they  commenced  laying  again,  and  so  continued 
till  they  averaged  fifty  eggs  each.  By  seperating  the  cock 
from  thepullets  soon  after  they  are  weaned,  he  has  not 
been  troubled  by  their  fighting,  which  is  the  great  objec- 
tion to  rearing  Game  Fowls.  They  .are  often  so  pugna- 
cious as  to  kill  each  other  by  the  score.  These  were  sent 
him  by  Mr.  James  B.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  ami  are  much  like 
the  Earl  Derby's  breed,  though  some  consider  them  supe- 
rior. 

The  Pigeons  here  are  tumblers,  of  handsome  cinnamon 
and  other  colors.     Very  pretty  of  course. 

Farm  Building. — These  are  among  the  most  complete  and 
convenient  we  have  yet  seen.  We  particularly  like  the 
arrangement  of  the  cow  stables.  The  stalls  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  on  each  side,  with  a  wide  paved  pass- 
age-way betwoon,  of  brick  sot  up  on  edge  with  cement.  On 
each  side  of  this  brick  pavement  is  a  shallow  gutter  to  carry 
off  the  liquid  into  cesspool  From  these,  the  liquid  is  pump- 
ed into  a  cask  on  a  cart,  and  then  spread  over  the  gra^s  land. 
It  accelurates  the  growth  of  grass  very  much.  The  stables 
are  high  between  joints  and  well  ventilated.  Glass  win- 
dows are  set  on  the  south  side  for  warmth  in  winter,  and 
small  doors  open  to  the  north  for  summer,  besides  large 
doors  for  the  cattle  at  each  end.  One  of  these  stables  had 
stalls  for  cowa  on  one  side  and  for  their  calves  on  the  other. 
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This  adds  to  the  convenience  of  sucking  them. 

The  Farm,  though  one  of  the  best  in  Duchess  county,  Mr. 
Thorne  is  still  improving.  Aside  from  grass  and  hay,  his 
crops  are  principally  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  sugar-beets  and 
ruta-bagas.     The  latter  crop  would  do  credit  to  old  England. 

The  Maiwioit  is  handsome,  large  and  commodious.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wide  lawn,  dotted  on  each  side  by  varied 
mounds  and  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubery.  On  the  front 
sparkles  the  lake  before  spoken  of,  and  the  gurgling  stream. 
Trees  intersperse  the  grounds,  and  a  handsome  carriage  ro.ad 
of  the  cleanest  gravel  forks  wide  from  the  center,  in  curved 
lines  to  two  entrance  gates  on  opposite  sides  of  the  park, 
opening  to  the  main  road.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  are  large 
gardens  and  orchards,  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  of  the  choicest  kinds. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Thornedale,  and  its  improved  stock, 
which  it  gives  its  liberal  owner  groat  pleasure  to  show  to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  such  things.  The  number  of 
these,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  rapidly  increasing  throughout 
our  country.  Would  that  every  farmer  appreciated  these 
improvements  and  profited  by  them  according  to  his  means. 
How  groatl}'  would  the  comforts,  the  respectability,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people  be  increased.  How  much  more 
highly  would  they  stand  in  their  own  estimation,  and  that 
of  foreign  nations,  if  all  strove  to  do  the  best  ihey  could, 
each  in  his  own  proper  sphere. 


Hints  on  the  Rearing  and  Management  of  Trees, 

Vast  sums  of  money  are  annually  spent  in  this  country 
on  trees;  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  close  estimate 
of  the  amount,  but  we  cannot  be  very  far  out  of  the  way 
in  putting  it  at  a  million  of  dollars.  Wo  believe  we  could 
show  by  figures  that  this  is  not,  as  it  may  appear  to  many, 
an  immoderate  estimate;  for  more  than  one-quarter  of  that 
amount  may  be  sot  down  to  Rochester  alone.  This  gives 
us  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  ourarbori cultural 
interest,  3'et  it  attracts  little  attention.  The  men  engaged 
iu  rearing  planting  trees  are  not  those  who  make  much 
noise  in  the  world.  We  have  no  arboricultural  societies  to 
collect  inf  rmation  or  incite  to  experiment  and  observation 
• — no  public  gardens  or  arboretums  to  test  theories  and 
modes  of  culture — the  whole  matter  thus  far  has  been  left 
to  individual  effort  and  enterprise;  and  as  both  growers  and 
purchasers  of  trees  usually  proceed  upon  the  principles  of 
economy,  no  groat  improvement  has  been  made  upon  old 
methods;  at  least,  this  business  has  certainly  not  advanced 
in  the  same  ratio  as  some  other  branches  of  the  useful  arts 
and  science.  How  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  planting 
and  culture  of  trees,  have  taken  pains  to  acquire  the  slight- 
est possible  degree  of  knowledge  concerning  their  struc- 
ture, the  function  of  the  different  parts,  and  their  relative 
connection  and  influence  upon  each  other?  Not  one  in  five 
hundred.  A  man  spending  a  hundred  dollars  for  trees  does 
not  consider  it  worth  his  while  to  consult  the  best  books 
that  have  been  written  on  the  subject — he  does  not  con- 
sider that  a  dollar  spent  in  that  way  might  save  him  fifty 
in  the  management  of  his  plantation.  A  low  words  of  oral 
instruction  from  some  one  perhaps  as  ill-informed  as  him- 
self, or  a  few  hints  which  he  finds  on  the  cover  of  a  nursery- 
man's catalogue,  supply  the  needed  information.  We  are 
happy  to  admit  exceptions — numerous  too.  Books  and 
papers  are  read  and  studied;  but  the  few  who  read  and  sock 
intorm.ition  from  such  sources  are,  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  persons  who  pl.ant  trees,  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  Frauds  of  all  kinds  are  perpetrated  upon  people 
thus  exposed  by  ignorance;  for  there  is  no  pursuit  under  the 
sun  exempt  from  dishonest  tricky  persons.  It  is  not  .sur- 
prising that  we  hear,  every  year,  people  complain  bitterly  of 
their  trees.  Some  they  lose  totally  the  first  season;  others 
linger  along  for  years  without  m.aking  any  considerable 
growth,  while  the  cause  remains  a  complete  mystery.  They 
were  nice  trees,  well  planted  and  every  way  well  cared  for. 
Now  there  are  many  reasons  for  these  fiiilures;  and  if  people 
wore  as  well  informed  as  they  should  be  on  this  subject — 
if  they  possessed  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  a  tree  for  safe  and  successful  removal,  and  under- 
stood properly  what  good  planting  and  good  treatment  consist 
in — they  could  readily  account  for  their  losses. 

We  propose,  now,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  these  topics 
— first,  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  trees,  and  how  these 
are  to  be  secured;  secondly,  on  planting  and  subsequent 
treatment.  Wo  may  as  well  say  at  the  outset,  that  we  are 
not  about  to  offer  either  a  new  theory  or  practice,  but  sim- 


ply to  point  out  certain  principles  and  details  of  culture 
and  management,  well  understood  and  universally  approved 
by  oxporieuced,  practical  tree-growers. 

In  the  first  place,  a  very  large  number  of  the  trees  sent 
out  from  the  nurseries  are  not  fit  to  be  planted.  We  must 
not  be  understood  now  as  alluding  to  any  nurseries  in  par- 
ticular. The  fact  of  our  being  a  nurseryman  will  not  pre- 
vent US  from  expressing  our  convictions  freely;  .and  when 
we  charge  malpraticc  on  the  trabe,  we-iire  prepared  to 
shoulder  our  share  of  the  blame.  We  intend  our  remarks  to 
be  applied  in  a  general  way,  however,  and  we  believe  all 
candid  nurserymen  will  admit  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
about  to  say. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  hardiness  is  one  of  the 
most  important  qualities  of  a  tree,  to  fit  it  for  safe  removal. 
How  is  this  to  bo  attained?  It  is  very  well  known  that 
nearly  all  purchasers  of  trees  perfer  such  as  are  tall  and 
straight  vfith  a  smooth,  glossy  bark, indicating  what  is  called 
"thriftiness."  Height  is  the  greatest  requisite — in  fact,  the 
sine  qua  non — with  by  far  the  greater  number  of  purchasers. 
Now,  nurserymen  must  consult  the  taste  of  their  customers, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  a  system  of  culture  that  will 
produce  such  trees  as  they  find  saleable.  They  must  either 
do  this  or  abandon  the  trade.  To  produce  these  tall,  smooth- 
barked  trees,, they  must  manure  their  ground  highly  and 
plant  closely.  In  these  dense  nursery  plantations  the  light 
is  pretty  effectually  excluded  from  all  parts  of  the  tree  save 
the  top;  and  as,  according  to  an  unalterable  law  of  nature, 
trees  and  plants  grow  towards  the  light,  the  tops  push  up- 
wards and  few  or  no  side  branches  are  formed.  Those  who 
have  not  seen  this  exemplified  in  the  nursery  may  have 
seen  it  in  the  forest.  If  a  number  of  Elms  or  Maples,  for 
instance, are  planted  closely  iu  a  group,  and  others  soperate- 
ly,  on  the  same  sort  of  soil,  wo  find  that  those  idanted  close 
together  shoot  upward  rapidly,  forming  tall,  smooth,  naked 
trunks,  with  a  few  branches  only  at  the  tup;  while  those 
standing  apart  in  the  open  space  grow  in  height  slowly,  but 
throw  out  numerous  side  branches,  the  trunk  is  thick,  the 
bark  furrowed,  and  the  trees  are  so  different  from  t^e  others 
as  to  have  scarcely  a  characteristic  in  common,  save  the 
foliage.  These  tall  trees,  with  branches  grown  in  the  shade 
and  shelter,  have  few  roots.  In  a  natural  state  the  roots  al- 
ways boar  a  due  proportion  to  the  branches.  We  find  that 
a  tree  standing  in  an  open  field,  and  having  a  wide-spread 
head,  will  have  roots  extending  three  or  four  times  the  dis- 
tance of  those  of  much  more  lofty  trees  do  growing  in  a 
thick  grove  or  forest.  It  is  on  this  account  that  trees  loft 
standing  when  the  forests  are  cut  down,  seldom  survive  the 
shock  of  the  first  gale;  they  are  broken  or  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  Nature  beautifully  adapts  everything  to  its  situation 
and  circumstances.  The  tree  in  the  depth  of  the  forest  is 
sheltered  on  all  sides,  and  requires  but  few  roots  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  wind,  or  branches  to  protect  its  trunk.  The 
tree  in  the  open  field  exposed  on  all  sides,  requires  an  am- 
ple supply  of  both.  It  grows  moderately,  its  trunk  is  stout; 
its  wood  is  firm,  compact,  and  hardy;  its  bark  is  thick:  its 
roots  numerous,  wide-spread  and  powerful;  its  branches  am- 
ple, evenly  disposed,  and  nicely  balanced.  There  it  stands, 
fitted  out  completely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  posi- 
tion. 

There  is  valuable  instruction  here  for  us  all.  Nursery- 
men know  that  when  their  rows  of  trees  are  thinned  out — 
say  one-half  or  three  fourths  removed — the  remainder,  in- 
stead of  pushing  upward,  as  they  had  done  before,  begins 
to  throw  numerous  branches,  the  trunk  thickens,  and  the 
roots  spread  and  strengthen  rapidly.  One  season's  growth, 
under  such  conditions,  gives  them  such  a  hold  of  the 
ground  that  it  requires  three  or  four  times  the  amount  labor 
to  remove  them  that  it  did  the  j'ear  previous,  when  they 
stood  very  close.  On  this  account  such  trees,  although  gen- 
erally regarded  as  culls,  prove  most  successful  when  trans- 
planted, and  are  preferred  by  experienced  planters,  even  if 
they  be  defective  in  form. 

Trees  rapidly  grown,  forced  with  a  rich  soil,  and  drawn 
up  in  the  shade  and  shelter  of  close  nursery  rows  are  as  ill- 
fitted  to  stand  tho  shock  of  removal  into  the  open  ground, 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun  and  wind,  heat  and  cold, 
as  are  tho  tall  and  slender  trees  that  have  grown  up  in  the 
heart  of  tho  forest.  The  young  trees  h.ave  the  advantage  in 
being  more  plastic;  they  suffer  and  almost  die;  but  the  in- 
herent vigor  of  youth  enables  thorn  iu  many  cases,  to  weath- 
er tho  storm.  But  even  where  they  survive  tho  shock,  it 
is  severely  felt,  and  shows  itself  in  the  slow  and  feeble 
growth  which  follows  removal. 
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In  gardens  and  sheltered  grounds  this  difficulty  is  of  less 
account;  but  how  small  a  number  of  all  the  trees  planted 
oojoy  the  benefits  of  shelter!  Scarcely  any  one  dreams  of 
nursing  and  hardening  their  trees  for  a  period  previous  to 
their  final  planting;  and  yet  in  a  multitude  of  ca?es,  it  vpould 
be  a  prudent  and  profitable  course — and  so  espeeialy  with 
all  the  more  rare,  valuable,  and  delicate  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants.  Even  in  England,  where  the  climate  is  much  less 
rigorous  and  changeable  than  ours,  such  proceeding  is  recom- 
mended and  practiced.  In  a  work  which  wo  noticed  some 
time  ago,  [Practical  Hints  on  Ornamcntiil  Trce»,  Standiiih  & 
Noble,  page  -179,  vol.  iii.]  it  is  recomended,  in  jjlanting  val- 
uable and  delicate  evergreen  trees,  to  plant  them  first  in 
Bome  sort  of  open  boxes  that  would  allow  of  their  removal, 
once  or  twice  a  year,  from  a  more  sheltered  to  a  more  ex- 
posed place,  until  they  would  finally  become  sufficiently 
hardened  to  bear  the  exposure  of  their  permanent  situation. 

It  is  quite  unecessary  to  multiply  illustrations  showing  the 
advantages  which  young  trees  derive  from  being  reared  in 
open  situations,  sufficiently  exposed  to  admit  of  the  growth 
of  side  branches,  and  acquire  what  we  call  hardiness.  Our 
nursery  trees  are  in  general  too  close  in  the  rows:  we  grow 
three  or  four  times  too  many  on  the  gound.  AVo  are  aware 
that  it  would  add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  trees,  to 
give  thorn  so  much  more  space;  but  would  it  not  be  a  sav- 
ing for  the  purchasers  to  pay  one-third  or  one-fourth  more 
for  them?  Wo  very  much  fear  that  wo  shall  have  no  very 
extensive  reform  on  this  head  until  people  become  much 
better  informed  on  the  subject  of  arboriculture — when,  in- 
stead of  looking  for  the  tallest  trees  in  the  nursery,  they 
look  for  stout,  well-rooted  trees,  that  have  been  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air,  and  thus  hardened  and  fitted  to 
encounter  the  trials  of  a  removal. 

One  reason  why  so  few  good  pyramidal-shaped  young  trees 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  nurseries,  is  their  closeness.  Al- 
though they  are  cut  back,  no  stout  side  branches  are  pro- 
duced, because  of  the  want  of  a  full  share  of  light  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  trees  any  shoots  that  do  start  out 
are  smothered,  and  the  entire  growth  is  thrown  into  two 
or  three  shoots  at  the  top.  A  good  pyramidal  tree  cannot 
be  produced — wo  cannot  secure  the  first  branches — without 
a  clear  space  of  two  or  three  feet  on  each  side;  whereas, 
they  usually  stand  within  a  few  inches  in  the  nursery  rows. 
Another  advantage  in  giving  trees  abundant  space,  of 
which  wo  have  already  alluded  is,  that  it  promotes  the  ex- 
tension of  roots.  In  fact  whatever  favors  the  extension  to 
branches,  also  favors  the  roots;  because,  they  depend  so 
much  upon  each  other  as  to  be  coextensive.  But  the  soil 
has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  roots.  In  stiff,  clayey  soils, 
trees  have  bare,  forked  roots,  and  few  fibres,  and  that  too 
when  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  good.  Such  trees  do  not 
transplant  well.  Bry,  friable  soils  are  more  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  numerous  fibrous  roots,  and  taken  from  them 
transplant  more  suecessfuly.  Culture  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  roots,  too.  If  the  ground  be  kept  continually  free 
and  pliable  by  cultivation  around  the  roots,  they  become 
much  more  fibrous  and  better  for  transplanting  than  if  the 
srurfaee  of  the  ground  bo  permitted  to  harden  into  a  crust  or 
to  be  covered  Avith  weeds  or  grass. 

Having  the  trees  thus  properly  grown  in  abundant  space, 
dry,  friable  soils,  and  clean  culture,  the  next  important 
point  is  to  take  them  up  properly;  because  no  matter  how 
a  tree  is  grown,  if  it  be  badly  taken  up  it  is  not  fit  for  suc- 
cessful transplanting.  Trees  are  more  universally  injured 
— ruined — in  this  operation  than  in  any  other.  AVe  believe 
it  is  so  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  our  trees  imported  from 
Europe  are  about  as  badly  bruised  and  mangled  as  anj'  we 
have  ever  seen  at  home.  At  the  seasons  of  transplanting, 
nurserymen  are  generally  hurried,  and  have  to  employ  raw, 
untrained  laborers,  who  know  or  care  as  much  about  roots 
R3  they  do  about  conic  sections.  A  man  may  stand  over 
them,  and  show  them,  and  talk  to  them,  and  yet  the  roots 
will  be  cut  and  mangled.  It  really  requires  considerable 
skill  and  experience,  and  a  great  deal  of  care,  to  dig  trees. 
Some  have  long  tap-roots  that  penetrate  the  ground  deeply, 
while  others  spread  widely  near  the  surface  of  the  goound. 
These  different  characters  require  diflferent  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding. Some  insist  that  it  does  a  tree  no  harm  to  cut 
off -some  of  its  roots;  but  we  hold  that  the  roots  should  bo 
token  out  of  the  ground  without  the  slightest  bruise  or  mu- 
tilation, if  possible.  The  necessity  for  curtailing  the  tops 
would  thus  bo  obviated,  and  there  would  be  some  hopes  for 
the  tree*.  Wo  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  lopping  off  both 
roots  and  branches  of  trees,  and  thus  converting  them  into 


bare  poles  "before  planting.  The  generally  commended  pro- 
ceeding of  pruning  or  shortening  the  tops,  is  a  necessity 
only  because  the  roots,  scarcely  ever  escape  injury  in  some 
way  or  other;  and  as  loaves  must  recieve  a  supply  of  nutri- 
through  the  roots,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  when  the  roots 
are  reduced,  the  loaves  should  also  bo  reduced  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree. 

Then  comes  packing  for  transportation.  The  loss  the  roots 
of  trees  are  exposed  to  the  air,  between  the  time  they  ai-e 
taken  from  the  grouud  and  the  time  they  are  jjlauted  tbo 
better.  This  should  never  be  forgotten.  If  roots  be  of  any 
value,  it  can  only  be  when  they  are  sound -and  fresh.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  trees  planted  have  to  be  carried 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  nursery,  and  ccmsequently 
require  packing;  and  many  people,  to  save  a  little  cost,  will 
run  the  risk  of  having  their  trees  ruined.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  vast  quantities  of  trees  die  from  bad  packing  and 
exposure  in  transportation.  It  requires  considerable  skill 
and  care  to  pack  well.  Very  few  of  the  European  nutsery- 
men  can  pack  for  America,  as  importers  well  know;  and  on 
this  account  we  are  always  comjielled  to  purchase  at  higher 
prices  than  we  might  do,  in  order  to  secure  good  packing; 
for  if  we  were  to  get  trees  for  nothing,  they  would  bo  a 
hard  bargain  unless  well  packed.  Good  packing  is  equally 
essential  in  transporting  trees  from  one  part  of  our  own 
country  to  the  other,  because  we  have  great  delays.  Wo 
can  get  a  package  almost  as  soon  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  as  we  can  from  New  York  to  Iloche>ter;  so  that  parcels 
of  trees  should  always  befitted  up  to  go  safely  twice  the 
distance  intended,  or  twice  the  time  that  ought  to  carry 
them  to  their  destination.  What  signifies  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar  per  hundred  in  the  cost  of  securing  trees  for  carriage, 
compared  with  running  the  ni?k  of  losing  them  or  having 
thein  so  damaged  tjiat  they  will  not  recover  for  years.  Ev- 
ery man  who  orders  trees  should  say  emphatically,  "Pack 
my  trees  in  the  best  manner;"  and  nurserymen  should  bo 
held  responsible  for  this,  as  much,  at  least,  as  for  the  quality 
of  the  trees. 


Advice  to  Housewives 

Britannia  should  be  first  rubbed  gently  with  a  woolen 
cloth  and  sweet  oil,  then  washed  in  warm  suds  and  rubbed 
with  soft  leather  and  whiting.  Thus  treated  it  will  retain 
its  beauty  to  the  last. 

New  iron  should  be  gradually  heated  at  first.  After  it 
has  become  inured  to  heat  it  is  not  likely  to  crack. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  new  earthenware  into  cold  water 
and  let  it  heat  gradually  until  it  boiL«,  then  cool  again 
Brown  earthenware  particularly,  maj'  be  toughened  in  this 
way.  A  handful  of  rye  or  wheat  bran  thrown  in  while  it  is 
boiling  will  preserve  the  glazing,  so  that  it  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  acid  or  salt. 

Clean  a  brass  vessel  with  salt  and  vinegar,  before  using  it 
for  cooking. 

The  oftuer  carpets  are  shaken  the  longer  they  will  wear. 
The  dirt  that  collects  under  them  grinds  out  the  threads. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  fine  teeth,  always  clean  thorough- 
ly after  j'ou  have  eaten  j'our  last  meal  at  night. 

Woolens  should  be  washed  in  very  hot  suds,  and  not 
rinsed.     Luke-warm  water  shrinks  them. 

Do  not  wrap   knives  and  forks  in  woolen — wrap  them  in 
good  strong  paper.     Steel  is  injured  bj'  lying  in  woollens. 
Suet  keeps  good  all  the  year  round,  if  chopped  and  packed 
down  in  a  stone  jar,  and  covered  with  molasses. 

Barley  straw  is  the  best  for  beds.  Dry  corn  husks,  slit 
into  shreds,  are  better  than  straw. 

When  molasses  i.s  used  in  cooking  it  is  a  prodigious  im- 
provement to  boil  and  skim  it  before  j-ou  use  it.  It  takes 
out  the  unpleasant  raw  taste,  and  makes  it  almost  as  good 
as  sugar.  When  molasses  is  used  much  for  cooking,  it  is 
well  to  prepare  one  or  two  gallons  in  this  way  at  a  time. 

Never  allow  ashes  to  be  taken  up  in  wood,  or  put  into 
wood. 

Always  have  your  matches  and  lamp  ready  for  use  in 
case  of  sudden  alarm. 

Have  important  papers  all  put  together,  where  you  can 
lay  your  hand  on  them  at  once  in  case  of  fire. 

Use  hard  soap  to  wash  your  clothes,  and  soft  to  wash 
your  floors.  Soft  soap  is  so  slippery  that  it  wastes  a  good 
de.al  in  washing  clothes. 

It  is  easy  to  have  a  supply  of  horse-radish  all  winter. 
Have  a  quantity  grated  while  the  root  is  in  perfection,  put 
it  in  bottles,  fill  it  with  vinegar,  and  keep  it  corked  tight 
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Potato  Harvesters. 

Three  patents  for  machines  to  dig  potatoes  have  been  gran- 
ted. The  first  of  these  consists  of  an  axle  and  a  pair  of 
wheels,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  and  around  said  axle, 
which  moves  with  the  wheels,  a  drum  or  cylinder  is  arranged, 
and  armed  with  rows  of  radial  toeth,  while  immediately  ^*^~ 
hind  and  beneath,  and  in  the  same  curve  with  the  periphery 
of  the  said  radial  teeth  on  said  drum,  is  arranged  a  fixed  r.ake 
which  has  the  ends  of  its  curved  teeth  at  the  lowest  part  of 
the  machine,  while  its  rear  dartand  head  extend  upward  and 
backward  in  the  curve  of  the  said  drum  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  machine. 

Operation. — As  the  machine  is  drawn  forward  astride  the 
row  of  potatoes  to  be  dug,  the  rake  teeth  of  the  fixed 
rake  run  into,  or  under,  the  hills  of  potatoes,  while  the  ra- 
dial teeth  on  the  drum  sweep  backward  along  the  potatoes 
toward  the  curved  teeth,  and  as  the  dirt  falls  out,  the  pota- 
toes are  carried  rearward  and  upward  between  the  drum 
teeth  and  the  curved  rake  head,  and  when  at  the  top  of  the 
drum  they  roll  oS"  into  the  cart  body.  A  second  machine 
cxf  this  character  has  also  been  patented,  substituting  for  the 
radial  toeth  on  the  drum  a  series  of  stiff  brushes,  and  for 
tfie  upper  portion  of  the  curved  rake  head,  in  the  rear  of  the 
drum,  an  endless  beltof  open  work  slats,  or  their  equivalent, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  dirt  to  fall  out,  and  to  carry 
np  the  potatoes  and  deliver  them  into  the  cart  bodv. — Cul- 
tivator. 


The  Use  of  Fruit. 


Instead  of  standing  in  any  fear  of  agenerous  consumption 
of  ripe  fruits,  we  regard  them  as  positively  conducive  to 
health.  The  very  maladies  commonly  assumed  to  have  their 
origin  in  a  free  use  of  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  melons  and 
wild  berries,  have  been  quite  as  prevalent,  if  not  equally  de- 
structive, in  seasons  of  scarcity.  There  are  so  many  erroneous 
notions  entertained  of  the  bad  effects  of  fruit,  that  it  is  quite 
time  a  counteracting  impression  should  be  promulgated,  hav- 
ing its  foundation  in  common  sense,  and  based  on  the  com- 
mon observation  of  the  intelligent.  We  have  no  patience  in 
leading  the  endless  rules  to  be  observed  in  this  particular  de- 
partment of  physical  comfort.  No  one,  we  imagine,  ever 
lived  longer,  or  freer  from  the  paroxysms  of  disease,  by  dis. 
'■erding  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  lands  in  which  he  finds  a 
home.  On  the  contrary,  they  .are  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  and  are  therefore  caused  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  he  very  time  when  the  condition  of  thebody,  opera- 
ted upon  by  deteriorating  causes  not  always  understood,  re- 
quires their  grateful  renovating  influence. — Boston  Med.  anc 
Surg     Jour. 


Germination  of  Cherry  Stones. 

The  stones  should  be  washed  from  the  cherries  when  the 
latter  are  fully  ripe,  and  as  soon  as  the  surface  has  dried  in  the 
shade,  mixed  with  more  than  their  bulk  of  sand,  and  buried 
in  shallow  pit  in  the  earth,  covered  first  with  flat  stones,  and 
then  with  a  few  inches  of  earth.  Hero  they  may  remain 
through  the  winter;  but  the  first  moment  that  the  frost  dis- 
appears from  the  ground  the  following  spring,  they  are  to  bo 
taken  out  and  planted  in  drills.  They  maybe  planted  in 
autumn;  but  the  soil  settling  hard  about  them,  is  apt  to  pre- 
Tent  their  growth,  unless  it  is  of  the  lightest  character. 
Freezing  tends  to  remove  the  shell,  and  assists  germination. 
The  Mazzard  makes  the  hardiest  stocks,  but  the  improved 
heart  varieties  succeed  well  in  most  cases. — Alb'  Cult. 


Massachusetts  Hops. 
The  Inspector  of  ILips  in  Boston,  urges  the  hop  growers  of 
Massachusetts  to  be  more  careful  in  growing,  picking  and 
packing  their  hops.  He  says:  To  all  interested  in  growing 
and  dealing  in  hops  it  is  well  known,  that  during  the  last  seven 
years,  in  point  of  reputation  and  character,  Masssachusetts 
hops  have  suffered  very  materially  in  comparison  with  New 
York  hops;  have  been  in  less  dem.andand  sold  at  a  lower  price. 
This  fact  is  attributable  to  a  combination  of  causes,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  the  following,  viz: — Permitting  too 
many  male  hops,  per  acre,  and  too  early  picking,  before  the 
hop  was  ripe;  from  bad  picking;  from  packing  the  hops  in  un- 
suitable bagging.  The  most  fatal  error  of  Massachusetts  hop 
growers,  has  been  picking  too  early,  before  the  hops  were  ripe, 
and  hurrying  them  into  bags  too  soon.  Under  this  system 
of  management  hops  cannot  be  produced  for  the  brewers  in 
a  state  of  perfection. " 


London  Currants. 
A  writer  in  the  Horticulturist  speaks  of  the  fine  currants  of 
the  market  gardens  near  London,  which  are  grown  in  the 
following  manner:  They  are  planted  in  rows  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  apart,  and  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows;  the 
ground  which  ia  naturally  good  is  highly  manured,  and 
cropped  between  with  vegetables.  When  the  plants  com- 
mence bearing,  they  are  pruned  very  hard;  the  greater  part 
of  the  young  wood  is  thinned  out,  and  what  is  allowed  to  re- 
main is  shortened  back  to  three  or  four  inches.  By  thia 
means  the  trees  are  always  kept  short,  never  attaining  a 
greater  height  than  two  or  three  feet.  These  strong  manured 
and  well-pruned  trees  produce  magnificent  fruit,  and  in  great 
abundance,  well  remunerating  the  market  gardener  for  his 
trouble. —  The  Practical  Farmer. 


American  Flour  Abroad. 

We  aresorrj'  to  be  obliged  to  caution  our  American  friends 
.against  continuing  to  send  over  flour  to  these  kingdoms  of  in- 
ferior quality  to  that  indicated  by  the  brand.  AVe  know  not 
where  the  fault  lies,  but  certain  we  are  that  more  than  the 
half  of  what  is  imported  to  these  kingdoms  under  the  brand 
of  No  1.  superfine,  is  mere  rubbish,  and  discreditable  to  the 
character  of  the  American  millers. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  "free  trade,"  we  recollect 
that  Ohio  and  Western  Canal  flour  bore  a  very  high  character, 
and  justly  so;  but  we  have  perceived  since  then  a  gradual  de- 
terioration in  the  qualitj',  to  such  an  extent  latterly  as  to  caJl 
loudly  for  interference.  An  immense  proportion  of  the  flour 
nowlying  almost  unsaleable  in  Liverdool  is  of  this  description, 
and  the  continued  loss  to  our  merchants  has  been  so  great  in 
consequence,  that  the  result  will  ultimately  be  a  transference 
of  the  flour  trade  to  our  continental  neighbors.  French  flour 
decidedly  carries  off  the  palm  as  to  quality,  and  a  good  har- 
vest or  two  would  pLace  that  nation  in  such  a  position  as  to 
supply  us  more  roadilj',  and  on  better  terms,  with  a  superior 
article  of  flour.  We  would  earnestly  urge  upon  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  be  interested  in  this  mattei-,  and  particularly 
would  we  address  ourselves  to  our  American  readers,  the  vital 
necessity  for  their  adopting  immediate  steps  to  have  either  an 
eflBcient  and  faithful  class  of  "  inspectors"  appointed,  or  to  do 
away  with  the  branding  of  the  quality  of  the  flour  altogether, 
and  let  the  purchaser  judge  for  himself.  Let  the  miller's 
name,  and  a  particular  initial  to  be  adopted  by  each  miller,  be 
branded  on  the  barrels  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  indeed, we 
cannot  see  how  the  trade  can  be  conducted  properly  or  cred- 
itably on  any  other  system.— 7ic(/'asJ  Mercantile  Journal. 


Onions  for  Poultry. 

Scarcely  too  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  onions  for  fowls. 
They  seem  to  be  a  preventive  juid  remedy  for  various  diseases 
to  which  domestic  poultry  is  liable.  H.aving  frequently  test- 
ed their  excellencies  we  can  speak  understandingly.  For 
gapes  inflamation  of  the  throat,  eyes,  and  head,  onions  are  al- 
most a  specific.  We  would  recommend  giving  fowls,  and  es- 
pecially the  young  chicks,  as  many  as  they  will  eat,  as  often 
as  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  They  should  be  finely  chop- 
ped.    A  small  addition  of  corn  meal  is  an  improvement 


Allen's  Hybrid. 

The  horticultural  friends  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Allen,  have  been 
for  some  years  aware  that  he  had  been  experimenting,  to 
produce  a  hybrid  grape,  possessing  the  requisites  which  no 
one  hitherto  has  combined,  of  sure  and  early  ripening,  rich 
flavor,  abundant  crop,  and  freeilom  from  "foxiness,"  All 
lovers  of  good  fruit  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  his  long 
and  patient  efforts  for  this  object  have  at  length  been  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  He  has  obtained  a  white  grape, 
of  the  full  size  of  the  Isabella,  of  a  flavor  unsurpassed  by  the 
best  hot-house  gr.apes,  totally  free  from  the  "foxy"  taste  and 
smell,  and  which  ripens  securely  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. He  has  also  a  purple  grape,  possessing  similar  quali- 
ties, but  not  quite  so  early. — Sulein  Gazette. 

*•* 

A  Substitute  for  Ringing  Swine. 

Mr.  Tubb,  an  English  breeder  of  stock,  has  recommended  a 
mode  of  de.aling  with  these  mischievous  animals,which  it  ia 
said  may  supersede  the  necessity  of  putting  rings  in  their 
noses.  It  consists  in  simply  shaving  off  with  a  razor  or  sharp 
knife  the  gristle  on  the  top  of  the  noses  of  young  pigs.  The 
place  soon  heals  over;  and  the  pigs  are  thus  rendered  inca- 
bable  of  rooting. 
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A  Word  of  Apology. 

Our  readers,  we  trust,  Tvill  overlook  the  want  of  va- 
riety in  this  number,  inasmuch  as  the  publication  of  the 
reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  synopsis 
of  the  reports  of  county  societies,  where  we  could  obtain 
them,  have  taken  up  so  much  room  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  giving  the  usual  amount  of  varied  matter. 
In  our  next,  we  trust  to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies  in 
this  respect. 


Work  for  the  Month. 

Farm. — In  ordinary  seasons  this  is  the  last  month  in 
the  season  for  out-door  labor,  and  before  it  terminates 
the  farmer  should  be  prepared  for  the  "blasts  of  win- 
ter." If  not  already  done,  proper  shedding  and  shelter 
should  at  once  be  made  for  stock  not  stabled.  Remem- 
ber that  the  more  exposed  stock  are  in  cold  and  stormy 
weather,  the  more  food  they  will  require.  Where  the 
stabling  is  insufficient,  good  shelter  should  be  substitu- 
ted and  the  animals  carefully  protected  from  the  wet, 
and  from  the  east,  north  and  west  winds.  When  it  is 
practicable  they  should  have  free  access  to  running 
water  for  drink ;  if  otherwise,  the  pump  trough  should 
never  be  empty.  A  lump  of  rock  salt  should  be  within 
constant  access.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
mind farmers  to  avoid  commencing  the  winter  with  more 
stock  than  their  amount  of  provision- warrants.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  stint  animals.  They  should  have  not 
only  enough  to  live  upon,  but  also  enough  to  thrive  upon. 
Implements  not  already  collected  and  carefully  put  away 
in  the  dry,  should  be  attended  to  without  further  delay. 
Leaves,  and  all  other  refuse  from  which  manure  can  be 
made,  should  be  collected  for  litter,  &c.  If  not  already 
provided  it  is  now  too  late  for  farmers  to  supply  them- 
selves with  sugar  beets,  caiTots,  turnips,  &c.  Where 
these  are  at  hand  commence  using  early,  as  cows  require 
succulent  food  as  soon  as  taken  from  pasture  to  keep  up 
a  full  flow  of  milk.  If  allowed  to  fall  off,  much  difficul- 
ty will  be  experienced  in  inducing  a  return. 

Flower  Garden. — Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  Pome- 
granates, Lagerstremias,  Abutilons,  and  such  half  har- 
dy ornamental  shrubs  as  have  been  standing  out,  should 
now  be  taken  up  immediately,  and  placed  in  a  dry  cel- 
lar. Oranges  and  Lemons  should  be  placed  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  frost,  and  to  prevent  losing  their  leaves 
should  have  plenty  of  light  and  free  circulation  of  air  in 
open  weather.  Should  the  leaves  drop  they  will  not 
flower  the  next  season.  Lift  and  pot  at  once  Geraniums, 
Salvias,  Heliotropes,  and  such  other  plants  as  are  tena- 


cious of  frost.  If  taken  up  with  care  they  will  reward 
with  bloom  through  winter.  Verbenas  with  good  roots, 
if  potted  and  placed  in  a  warm  room  where  they  will 
continue  growing,  will  keep  flowering  for  some  time,  but 
for  this  purpose  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  have 
been  kept  in  pots  through  summer.  Take  up  also  for 
blooming  in  parlor  Mignionette,  Neapolitan  Violets,. 
Sweet  Alyssum,  Stock  Gillys  and  Chinese  rrimrose.  I£ 
the  ground  is  very  dry  water  well  before  lifting,  so  as  toi 
have  some  earth  adhering  to  the  roots.  All  freshly 
potted  plants  should  for  a  few  days  be  kept  closely 
shaded.  Cut  down  and  carry  away  all  such  plants  as- 
have  been  hurt  by  frost.  As  soon  as  Dahlia  tops  are; 
killed,  lift  the  roots,  cutting  off  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground.  Dry  them  a  short  time  in  the  sun,  remove' 
carefully  the  earth  which  adheres,  then  invert  tliem  for 
a  few  days  with  tops  down  to  drain  off  moistaire,  after 
which  they  may  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters, 
which  may  be  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  cellar,  free  from  frost, 
or  they  may  be  packed  in  dry  sand.  Lift  all  tender 
Bulbs,  Tuberose,  Gladiolus,  Tiger  flowers,  Amavyllis, 
&c.,  and  lay  away  as  Dahlias  in  a  dry  plaxje.  If  not  al- 
ready done,  plant  beds  of  Tulips  and  Hyoicinths.  Trench 
a  piece  of  gi'ound,  enriching  well  witk  short  manure. 
Plant  the  Bulbs  nine  inches  apart  and  three  inches  deep. 
When  hard  weather  approaches  cover  with  long  litter  or 
leaves.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  di-vide  and  replant  Her- 
baceous plants,  Peonies,  &c.  X^ate  out  seedling  Holly- 
hocks where  they  are  to  bloom^  Lift  Carnations  and 
Pinks  which  have  been  layered,  arod  place  in  a  cool  frame 
for  the  winter.  Water  occasionally,  and  give  ficsh  air 
in  mild  days.  Chrysanthemums,  if  taken  up  carefully 
and  potted  in  large  pots  and  well  watered,  may  be  re- 
tained in  bloom  for  a  considei-able  time  in  the  house. 
The  Lilliputian  or  dwarf  varieties  which  are  generally 
much  later  than  the  othens,.  should  be  taken  up  at  once 
and  potted.  They  bloem  much  finer  in  the  house. 
Water  occasionally  with  gaano  water,  or  liquid  manure, 
to  increase  the  size  of  fic^wers.  One  pound  of  guano  to 
five  gallons  of  water  is  a  suitable  strengtli.  Take  \\\> 
roses  for  early  !»p»-iiyg  blooming.  We  recommend  for 
this  Pink  Dailies^  wnd  most  of  the  Bengals,  Tea  Cels, 
Devonicnsis,  Souvenir  dc  M.nlmaison  and  Hermosa.  To 
make  an  attractive  display  of  flowers  in-doors,  earlj-  iu 
spring,  when  they  will  be  most  highly  valued,  take  up 
and  pl.ice  in  large  pots  Wiegelia  Rosea,  Persian  Lilacs, 
Spirca  Keevesii,  Prunifolia,  and  Forsythia  Viridissinia. 
Our  native  Kalmia  Latifolia  is  much  esteemed  in  Eng- 
land  for   early  spring  forcing  in  pots.     Hardy  annual 
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seeds,  such  as  dwJirf  German  Larkspurs,  purple  and 
white  Candytufts,  Collinsia  Bicolor,  ditto  Verna,  Clarkia 
Grandiflora,  and  Elegans.  Gillia  Tricolor  should  have 
been  sown  last  month,  but  if  the  weather  keeps  open 
may  still  do  on  a  warm  rich  border ;  cover  up  with 
leaves  on  approach  of  severe  weather.  For  potting 
earth,  mix  well  decayed  sods,  with  short  manure,  equal 
parts  of  each.  Plants  in  windows  should  be  turned 
around  once  a  week  to  prevent  growing  one  sided. 
Timely  hints  will  be  given  how  to  treat  plants  through 
winter. 

Vegetable    G.\ui)ex. — Dig  or  plow  up   ground   for 
next  year's  crop,  trenching  with  spade  or  subsoil  plow. 
The  exposure  to  frost  and  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing mellows  the  soil  and  destroys  weeds  and  insects. 
Cut  off  asparagus  tops  close  to  the  ground,  and  clear  out 
thoroughly  all  weeds.     Spread   manure   over   the   bed 
three  inches  deep,  covering  slightly  with  earth  from  the 
alleys.     These  should  also  be  manured,  the  whole  to  be 
forked  in  and  spaded  in  spring.     Take  up  and  secure 
before   severe  frosts  beets,  carrots,  salsify,  turnips,  &c. 
Place  them  in  moderate  sized  heaps  out  of  dooi's,  cover- 
:  ing  first  with  straw,  and  then  with  a  few  inches  of  earth, 
,  or  if  cellar  room  is  convenient  they  may  be  placed  in 
.barrels  or  casks,  mixing  earth  throvigh  them  and  cover- 
ing with  sods.     Have  shutters  or  straw  mats  at  hand 
for  covering  cold  frames  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  &c. 
'  These  should  be  inured  to  cold  by  exposing  in  moderate 
■  weather,  covering  only  at  nights.     Give  air  to  forcing 
.frames  to  prevent  plants  from  drawing.     Take  up  cab- 
.bages,  arranging  them  in  beds,  and  burying  roots  and 
.lower  leaves  in  earth,  cover  with  boards,  straw  or  corn- 
fodder  on  approach  of  severe  weather.     Dig  up  celery, 
.  and  for  winter  use  place  in  beds,  planting  the  first  row 
.against  a  ridge,  then  fill  in  earth  nearly  to  the  top,  then 
junother   row  of  celery,  leaving   four  or   five  inches  of 
(Carth  between  each  row.     Cover  the  outside  row  with 
■straw  or  manure,  and  a  good  covering  of  straw  or  corn- 
rfodder   over   the   top.     Manure   rhubarb  beds   with   a 
iiieavy  coat,  both  on  plants  and  in  alleys,  which  should 
.  be  dug  in  the  latter ;  cover  with  straw,  litter  or  cedar 
brush,  &c.,  lettuce,  spinach,  corn   salad   and   parsley. 
'Take  up  horse  radish,  and  lay  away  in  sand  or  earth  for 
-.winter  use.     Dig  up  parsnips  for  early  consumption,  and 
, place  in  barrels,  covering  with  sod.     Collect  and  pre- 
serve pea  sticks,  bean  poles,  &c.     Gather  up  cabbage 
-stumps  ajad  all  other  rubbish,  and  haul  to  the  manure 
Jieap. 


State  Fair. 
Thfi  v.ery  full  report  in  the  present  number,  of  the  late 
State  exhibition,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  add  much  more. 
In  every  respect,  it  exceeded  any  heretofore  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  manj"^  departments  surpassed  all  others 
yet  held  in  this  country.  The  nett  proceeds  we  under- 
stand from  the  Treasurer,  will  exceed  $10,000.  This 
would  have  been  materially  increased,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  i?ja«y  persons  were  admitted  by  the 
unwarantable  use  of  juembers  tickets.  We  heard  of  one 
tavern  keeper  who  boastted  of  his  ticket  having  admitted 
fifteen  persons.  Tickets  were  also  freely  passed  by  those 
inside,  through  crevices  in  the  fence  to  outsiders,  who 
jthus  gained  admittance.     In  no  other  way  can  the  dis- 


crepancy be  accounted  for,  between  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived, and  the  vast  number  of  visitors  to  the  grounds, 
variously  estimated  from  150  to  250,000.  The  results  as 
they  are,  however,  are  cause  of  congratulation  and  just 
pride  to  the  whole  State,  and  the  good  effects  of  the  exhi- 
bition will  we  trust  be  long  felt.  Owing  to  the  judicious 
arrangements  of  the  managers,  and  especially  of  the  in- 
defatigable secretary,  E.  C.  Walker,  no  disorder  or  con- 
fusion occuiTcd,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  exhibi- 
tors and  contributors  were  well  satisfied  with  their  ac- 
comodations. We  do  not  think  there  was  an  absolute  de- 
ficiency in  a  single  department  of  live  stock ;  although 
the  number  perhaps  was  not  quite  so  large  as  has  some- 
times occurred  in  other  states,  this  was  amply  made  up 
in  their  very  superior  quality.  Some  of  the  very  best 
horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  ever  seen  at 
a  single  exhibition  in  this  country  were  on  the  gi-ound  and 
attracted  universal  admiration.  We  ourselves  had  not 
expected  so  lai'ge  or  so  fine  a  display.  Pennsylvania  now 
has  within  herself  the  means  of  rivalling  in  this  particu- 
lar any  other  section  of  the  union. 

In  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery contributed  by  the  Philadelphia  Houses,  embra- 
cing every  conceivable  implement  for  the  farmer  or  gard- 
ncr,  of  the  highest  finish  and  best  construction,  it  was  uni- 
vcrs.ally  admitted  that  the  display  had  never  been  equall- 
ed. Many  farmei's  from  remote  corners  of  our  State  went 
away  with  eyes  wide  open  at  the  new  and  improved  labor 
saving  machinery  exhibited,  which  solved  the  problem 
of  how  to  remedy  the  scarcity  and  high  wages  of  farm 
hands.  Mowing  and  reaping  machines,  unloading  forks, 
threshing  machines,  horsepowers,  hay  and  straw  cutters, 
about  twenty  varieties,  butter  workers,  and  improved 
churns,  grain  fans,  cider  mills,  lime  and  guano  spreaders, 
hay  presses,  and  innumerable  other  articles,  also  demon- 
strated in  language  louder  and  stronger  than  either 
books  or  orators  speak,  that  genius  and  science  have 
embraced  at  last  the  occupation  of  the  farmer,  the  noblest 
one  on  earth,  and  given  him  the  means  of  lightening  his 
labors,  simplyfying  his  daily  operations,  and  largely  aug- 
menting his  profits.  This  department  of  the  late  exhi- 
bition will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  worth  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  Pennsylvania,  in  originating  new  ideas 
and  suggesting  improvements  to  the  farmers  present.  In 
another  column  we  call  attention  to  several  new  articles, 
new  at  least  to  most  of  us  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
adoption  of  improved  implements  has  not  quite  kept  pace 
with  that  in  other  states.  The  Horticultural  display, 
perhaps  excepting  quaniity  of  fruit,  notwithstanding 
the  imfvorable  dry  season  was  thought  to  equal  the  usu- 
al fall  exhibitions  of  the  Philadelphia  Horticultural  so- 
ciety. 

We  certainly  never  saw  finer  specimen  plants  from  the 
Green  House,  finer  roses,  or  larger  and  more  attractive 
vegetables.  Philadelphia  already  has  a  fame  in  these 
matters,  both  far  and  near,  which  was  well  sustained  to 
her  own  credit. 

The  fine  arts  were  also  well  represented,  and  the  articles 
usualy  embraced  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute were  brought  out,  adding  greatly  to  the  interests  of 
the  occasion.  The  crowd  for  the  last  two  days  in  the 
tents  appropriated  to  these  objects,  was  so  great  as  to 
prevent  any  thing  being  seen  to  much  advantage.     Some 
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efforts  were  made  to  have  the  period  of  exhibition  exten- 
tended,  which  was  very  properly  declined  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  executive  committee.  However  gratifying  this 
might  have  been  to  the  citizens,  it  would  have  been  un- 
just to  the  farmers,  who  had  their  live  stock  away  from 
home  at  great  expense  and  loss  of  time,  and  who  had  de- 
pended on  the  published  arrangements  of  its  lasting  but 
four  days.  Many  contributors  also  had  arranged  to  be 
at  the  New  York  and  Maryland  Fairs,  which  closely  fol- 
lowed o\ir  own. 

The  eminent  sucess  of  the  late  exhibition  has  caused 
a  large  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  State  Fair  for 
1855  being  held  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  indeed  urged  ve- 
hemently in  the  city  papers.  We  take  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  hope  that  wherever  else  it  may  be  held  the 
place  may  not  be  Philadelphia.  The  reasons  against  it 
strike  us  as  most  obvious.  First,  it  should  be  recollect- 
ed that  the  object  of  the  Pa.  State  Agricultural  Society, 
is  not  directly  to  make  money  by  its  exhibitions,  but  to 
benefit  the  cause  of  agriculture  by  awakening  a  spii-it  of 
improvement  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  displaying 
most  especially  to  remote  and  inaccessible  districts,  what 
has  been  done  already,  thus  showing  what  may  be  done. 
If  the  society  was  now  able  to  afford  it,  instead  of  lo- 
cating the  fiiir  where  there  is  the  densest  population,  and 
the  most  improved  farming,  we  would  rather  take  it  into 
one  of  our  remote  counties,  and  stir  up  the  farmers  there. 
Let  its  benefits  be  extended  where  they  are  most  wanted. 
In  this  w.ay  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth  will  be  roused 
lip  and  the  good  results  finally  seen  by  all,  and  felt  in 
an  aggregate  of  greatly  increased  productiveness  and  de- 
velopment of  resources- 
Pennsylvania  is  so  favored  that  her  resources,  both  ag- 
ricultural and  mineral,  only  want  developing  to  place  her 
far  ahead  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  She  has  not  to 
create  but  only  to  develope.  Among  other  results  of  the 
late  fair  is  the  brightening  prospect  it  gives  for  the 
"State  Fai-mers'  School."  A  liberal  spirit  in  the  legisla- 
ture, or  rather  the  absence  of  a  mean,  contracted  and 
suicidal  spirit,  aided  by  the  increased  funds  of  the  society, 
would  soon  establish  on  a  proper  basis,  that  great  pro- 
ject for  the  welfare  of  Pennsylvania.  We  hope,  at  the 
coming  session,  that  the  Act  incorporating  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  School  may  be  modified  and  put  into  some 
rational  form. 

Among  otlior  very  prominent  attractions  at  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  from  Chester  county  were 
conspicuous.  They  were  driven  around  the  grounds,  to- 
gether to  the  very  great  admiration  of  the  spectators. 
They  wei'C  all  vci-y  Large,  of  fine  forms  and  in  fine  condi- 
tion, well  broken  and  tractable.  Not  a  pair  of  them,  but 
would  separately  have  graced  any  exhibition  in  the 
country.  They  of  course  received  the  $50  premium. 
Thirty-five  yoke  were  offered  by  Chester  county  farm- 
ers for  the  occasion,  but  as  only  20  were  required  the 
other  15  were  left.  These  were  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  those  taken. 


Suffolk  Swine. 
We  observe  by  the  Auburn  .Journal,  that   our  friend 
John  R.  Page  carried  off  some   of  the  best   premiums 
for  Suffolk  swine  at  the  recent  Cayuga  County  Agricul- 
tural Fair. 


A  Superior  Southdown  Back. 

Our  friend  John  AVorth,  near  West  Chester,  already 
widely  known  as  a  breeder  of  fine  Southdowns,  has  late- 
ly made  a  visit  to  J.  Thorne,  Duchess  county,  New  York, 
and  purchased  of  him  at  a  high  figure,  a  buck  lamb  for 
the  improvement  of  his  own  flock.  With  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  bucks,  which  had  been  previously  re- 
served on  account  of  their  being  bred  by  different  per- 
sons in  England,  and  therefore  valuable  for  crossing  and 
to  avoid  too  close  breeding,  J.  Worth  was  allowed  the 
pick  of  the  whole  flock.  With  his  long  experience  and 
discriminating  judgdment  in  such  mattei's,  and  with  the 
best  and  most  carefully  selected  sheep  in  all  England  to 
choose  from,  it  may  of  course  be  supposed  the  opportu- 
nity was  fully  embraced. 

A  buck  was  chosen  sired  by  the  imported  buck  which 
was  let  at  Jonas  Webb's  letting  for  130  guineas  (about 
$G50),  and  out  of  one  of  the  celebrated  Lugar  ewes. 
Mr.  Lugar  is  the  only  breeder,  with  one  exception,  who 
has  won  both  the  first  and  second  prizes  with  yearling 
Southdown  ewes  at  the  fairs  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society. 

We  congratulate  our  Chester  county  farmers,  and 
those  of  the  State,  that  so  valuable  an  anim.al  has  been 
introduced.  A  cross  from  him,  with  such  ewes  as  are 
already  owned  by  oiu'  friend  Worth,  will  no  doubt  result 
in  something  equal  at  least  to  any  flock  in  the  country, 
or  perhaps  elsewhere. 


Experiments  with  oats. 

Friend  Daelington: — Some  experiments  I  made  last 
spring  in  growing  oats  I  thought  might  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  though  a  little  out  of 
season. 

I  plowed  about  half  of  a  corn  stalk  field,  and  drilled  in 
the  oats;  the  other  half  I  put  in  with  a  large  hoe-harrow 
without  plowing,  intending  to  hoe-harrow  it  both  ways, 
but  by  the  time  it  was  half  harrowed  the  second  time, 
there  came  a  heavy  rain  and  it  was  not  finished.  The 
oats  grew  about  equally  well  all  over  tliis  part  of  the 
field  and  was  decidedly  better  than  the  part  plowed  and 
drilled,  (about  the  same  quantity  of  seed  to  each  part.) 
A  second  stalk  field  I  plowed  about  one  third,  sowed  it 
broad  cast  and  harrowed  with  a  spike  harrow.  The  bal- 
ance of  this  field  was  put  in  with  the  two  horse  hoe-har- 
row, as  a  part  of  the  other  had  been,  with  only  once  going 
over;  about  the  same  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  all  parts. 
At  harvest  the  oats  was  near  a  fourth  better  on  the  part 
not  plowed. 

Both  these  experiments  are  in  favor  of  not  plowing,  yet 
I  presume  if  the  fore  part  of  the  season  had  been  dry  in- 
stead of  wet,  the  result  would  have  been  difl'event. 

October,  1854.  Respectfully,         T.  S.  WOOD. 


White  Golden  Flint  Wheat. 
A  sample  of  this  superior  wheat  wa.';  exhibited  by  Wm. 
Stavely,  Esq.,  at  tho  recent  lair  in  Buiks  county, and  attract- 
ed unusual  attention  and  commendation.  The  grains  wore 
about  twice  tlio  size  of  tho  ordinary  white  wheat,  round  and 
phmip:  while  tho  color  was  about  the  same  as  tho  old,  and 
with  the  millere,  favorite  variety.  Mr.  Stavely  informs  us 
th.at  he  sowed  two  bushels  on  an  acre  last  full,  which  pro- 
duced about  twenty  five  bushels  last  harvest.  The  ground 
upon  which  it  grew,  ho  does  not  think  the  best,  and  ijf  of  op- 
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inion  that  it  would  have  produced  about  the  same  amount  of 
Moditeranean  wheat.  As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  holds  it,  we  may  add  that  he  has  put  the  whole 
twenty  five  bushels  in  the  ground  for  next  year's  crop. 


Itch,  or  Scab,  in  Sheep. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Farmer  communi- 
cates the  following  in  relation  to  this  disease  :■ — 

"There  are  few  diseases,  perhaps,  more  generally  or  more 
deservedly  dreaded  than  the  "scab".  In  many  sections  of 
the  country,  where  sheep  husbandry  is  pursued  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  the  losses  resulting  from  its  prevalence,  in 
years  past,  have  been  immense.  It  is,  indubitably,  a  conta- 
gious disease,  and  while  it  is  easily  propagated  by  simple 
contact,  is  often  communicated  to  animals  that  have  never 
been  brought  in  collision  with  those  diseased.  Like  many 
of  the  virulent  and  loathesome  diseases  which  have  of  late 
astonished  mankind  by  their  unheralded  appearance,  and 
perplexed  medical  men  by  their  inveteracy,  it  may  well  be 
called" a  pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness;"  though 
we  are  not  perhaps  warranted  in  consdering  it  strictly  ep- 
idemic, though  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  particularly  in  those  seasons  when  there 
is  a  super-abundance  of  wet,  and  which  are  generally  un- 
favorable to  sheep  in  various  other  ways.  The  diagnoses, 
and  treatment  of  this  troublesome  disease,  are  thus  explained 
by  one  whose  experience  in  veterinary  practice  entitles  his 
opinions  and  prescriptions  in  this,  as  well  as  in  aU  other 
matters  connected  with  his  profession,  to  respect :  — 

"It  is  discovered  by  the  animal's  constantly  rubbing  or 
scratching  itself,  and  making  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar 
motion  with  the  lips.  The  scabs  are  sometimes  dry  and 
sometimes  moist,  and  spread  very  rapidly,  though  the  ani- 
mal continues  healthy  in  other  respects,  and  generally  more 
healthy  than  before.  Afterwards,  however,  the  disorder  be- 
comes internal,  the  sheep  becomes  emaciated,  and  dies  from 
weakness  and  pain.  If  the  scab  is  observed  at  an  early 
period,  it  may  easily  be  cured,  or  at  least  prevented  from 
spreading.  One  of  the  best  remedies  is  a  strong  decoction 
of  tobacco  to  be  applied  to  the  diseased  parts,  after  scratch- 
ing off  the  scabs  with  a  comb  or  other  instrument.  The  de- 
coction of  tobacco  mixed  with  lime-water  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  used  constantly  for  some  time,  will  generally  effect  a 
radical  cure :  another  excellent  remedy  is  a  decoction  of 
hellebore  mixed  with  vinegar,  sulphur  and  sijirits  of  turpen- 
tine. Internal  remedies  are  of  no  use,  except  when  the  dis- 
order has  induced  other  complaints  by  weakening  the  gen- 
eral health." 

"Sheep  are  no  doubt  greatly  injured,  oftentimes,  by  con- 
finement to  low,  wet  pastures,  whore  they  are  forced  to  eat 
aquatic  grasses,  and  repose  on  damp  and  cold  ground.  It 
is  generally  well  known  that  the  most  favorable  regions  for 
sheep  breeding,  and  those  in  which  it  has  been  most  success- 
fully pursued,  are  those  of  a  hilly,  mountainous  description, 
and  where  little  or  no  aquatic  vegetation  is '  produced. 
High  lands,  even  if  dry  and  arid,  are  always  favorable  to 
this  animal." 


Death  of  a  Distinguished  Horticulturist. 
Captain  Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  of  Beverly,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence Tuesday  morning,  at  the  age  of  63  years.  The  de- 
ceased was  widely  known  as  a  scientific  horticulturist,  a 
public  spirited  man,  and  an  intelligent  citizen.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  associates  for  his  attainments.  Mr. 
Lovett  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and 
filled  other  public  trusts. — New  England.  Farmer. 


Beport  on  Guano. 

[The  following  Report  on  Guano  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Chester  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  recently  published 
in  the  Regisier  &  Examiner,  from  whence  we  transfer  it  to 
our  pages :] 

J.  L.  Darlington,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Chester 
Count//  Agricultural  Society: — Sir, — It  will  be  recollected, 
that  at  a  former  meeting  of  this  society  there  were  several 
committees  appointed  to  collect  facts  and  report  on  various 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  society  and  the  friends  of  agricul- 
ture, and  amongst  them  the  undersigned  were  appointed  to 
report  on  the  utility  of  Guano  as  a  manure.  Your  committee 
therefore  respectfully  report  that  they  have  given  the  subject 
what  attention  it  appeared  to  demand.  Their  chairman  ad- 
dressed circulars  containing  interrogations  calculated  if 
truthfully  answered  to  bring  out  much  useful  information  to 
a  number  of  gentlemen  in  this  county  and  elsewhere,  who 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  practice  of  using  guano  ex- 
tensively. Many  of  these  responded  promptly  to  our  inter- 
rogations. The  practical  experience  of  your  committee  en- 
ables them,  as  they  believe,  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions. 
Guano,  as  is  well  known,  is  composed  of  the  excrements  of 
fish-eating  birds,  and  the  decomposed  carcases  of  fowls  and 
fish  that  may  die  or  be  killed  on  the  island  where  those  de- 
posits are  to  be  found.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  detailed  analysis  of  guano  in  this  report,  but  rather 
to  confine  ourselves  to  facts  shown  by  actual  e.xpei-iments  on 
the  soil  and  crops  either  within  our  own  knowledge  or  the 
knowledge  of  those  on  whom  we  can  rely  with  confidence. 
We  will  however  mention  the  several  kinds,  with  such  re- 
marks uj^on  each  as  may  be  suggested  to  our  minds  as  we 
proceed. 

The  Ichaboe  Guano  found  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was  a  good  article.  Some  of 
your  committee  have  seen  it  used  to  great  benefit;  but  the 
supijly  was  very  limited,  and  it  has  been  exhausted.  It 
was  generally  known  as  African  guano. 

Anagamos  Guano  is  similar  to  the  Ichaboe,  but  very 
limited  in  extent.  It  is  said  to  be  gathered  by  the  natives 
with  their  hands  from  the  rocks.  It  is  presumed  that  but 
little  if  any  of  this  kind  of  guano  was  ever  imported  into  this 
country.  We  have  not  therefore  any  evidence  of  its  utility 
before  us. 

Bolivian  Guano  which  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  South 
America,  had  at  one  time  a  high  reputation,  but  some  cargoes 
proving  of  but  little  value  it  was  not  sought  after  by  farmers, 
and  hence  but  little  if  any  has  b^en  in  the  market  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Robison,  a  scientific  gentleman  who  has  with 
praiseworthy  zeal  devoted  much  time  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, says,  "that  the  Bolivian  guano  being  found  in  a  latitude 
where  it  sometimes  rains  or  where  it  is  liable  to  be  drenched 
with  the  sea  spray,  fully  accounts  for  portions  of  it  being  of 
little  value  to  agriculture. 

Taldana  Bay  Guano. — Considerable  quantities  of  this 
guano  has  been  ship«d  to  England,  but  so  far  as  your  commit- 
tee are  aware  none  of  it  has  reached  this  market.  It  being 
found  in  a  climate  similar  to  Patagonia,  it  is  presumable  that 
its  qualities  are  not  dissimilar  to  Patagonia  guano  of  which 
we  shall  presently  sp«ak. 

Chilian  Guano. — The  reputation  of  this  guano  is  by  no 
moans  good,  but  in  a  trial  of  this  article  on  the  farm  of  one 
of  your  committee  the  i>resent  season,  on  oats,  the  result  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  Peruvian,  and  at  a  less  cost;  but  wheth- 
er it  can  always  be  relied  upon  is  a  matter  of  doubt  to  your 
committee. 

Patagonian  Guano. — This  kind  of  guano  has  been  more 
extensively  imported  into  the  United  States  than  any  other 
except  Peruvian,  but  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in 
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a  latitude  of  sunshine  and  showers,  both  of  the  utmost  inten- 
sity, its  quality  has  been  considered  by  scientific  men  as 
far  inferior  to  Peruvian.  One  of  your  committee  having 
used  it  frequently,  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  so  much 
inferior  to  Peruvian  as  some  writers  would  make  it  appear; 
he  has  frequently  tried  the  two  in  the  same  field,  at  the  same 
cash  out-lays  per  acre,  and  could  not  see  any  difference  in 
the  result,  there  being  about  30  per  cent  difference  in  the 
cost  per  ton,  and  whilst  300  lbs  per  aero  of  Peruvian  will 
raise  as  good  crops  as  400  lbs  of  Patagonia.  The  preference 
is,  however,  in  favor  of  Peruvian  on  account  of  freight, 
hauling,  sowing,  &c. 

Peruvian  Guano. — This  is  not  only  found  in  the  largest 
quantities,  but  is  really  the  most  valuable  guano  yet  known 
to  the  agricultural  world,  and  wo  trust  it  will  not  be  thought 
out  of  place  hero  to  dwell  some  what  more  at  large  on  its  his- 
tory and  character  than  wo  have  done  on  the  other  kinds. 
This  kind  of  guano  is  found,  as  its  name  indicates,  along  the 
coast  of  Peru  in  South  America,  on  rocks  and  islands,  and 
History  informs  us  that  it  was  known  and  much  used  by  the 
natives  in  tiie  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  some  three 
hundred  years  ago.  In  the  time  of  the  Incap,  anterior  to 
the  invasion  of  that  country  by  Spain,  and  inhuman  barbar- 
ity of  Pizarro,  the  country  along  the  coast  for  two  hundred 
leagues  had  been  manured  and  made  fertile  by  the  use  of 
guano,  and  so  highly  was  it  valued  at  that  time,  that  the 
Inca's  government  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  kill  any  of 
tJie  sea  fowl  by  which  it  was  deposited.  It  has  ever  since 
been  employed  along  the  coast  as  a  manure,  and  the  agri- 
cultural success  of  tiiat  thinly  peopled  region  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  guano  for  success  at  this  day.  The  Peruvian 
guano  imported  in  this  country  was  principally  taken  from 
the  Chincha  Islands  in  latitude  13°  and  l-i°,  about  12  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Peru  in  the  Bay  of  Pisco,  with  a  few  car- 
goes from  the  Lobos  Islands  near  the  same  coast.  Peruvian 
guano  derives  its  superiority  over  all  other  guano,  principally 
from  the  fact  that  rain  never  falls  on  those  islands  where  it 
is  found.  The  waters  around  these  islands  are  alive  with 
fi^h  and  countless  thousands  of  fish-eating  birds  make  this 
their  abode;  and  after  satisfying  their  ravenous  appetites  on 
the  finny  tribe,  retire  to  these  islands  until  hunger  and  an 
empty  craw  prompts  them  again  to  deal  destruction  among 
the  watery  inhabitants;  and  this  process  having  been  going 
on  and  this  mass  of  excrement  accumulating  for  thousands 
of  years,  the  amount  of  guano  first  found  on  those  islands 
was  immense.  Humbolt  in  his  history  of  South  America 
gives  the  thickness  of  some  deposities  as  50  to  60  feet,  and 
although  many  doubted  the  correctness  of  this  historian  we 
find  that  the  actual  surveys  made  by  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment some  years  since,  have  proven  that  the  guano  depos- 
ites  in  some  instances  are  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  thick,  and  that  there  was  at  least  twenty  millions 
of  tons  at  that  time  available. 

Wishing  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  your  committee  will  now 
proceed  to  answer  some  of  the  inquiries  that  are  involved  in 
this  important  subject. 

First^ — Is  guano  Profitable  as  manure? 
In  answering  this  inquiry  wo  will  lay  before  you  the  tes- 
timony of  gentleman  of  large  experience  and  undoubted  ve- 
racity, and  in  connection  therewith  give  you  the  individual 
experience  of  those  of  your  committee  who  have  used  it  to 
some  extent  For  some  of  the  testimony  adduced  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  work  on  guano  by  Jlr.  Robison.  Thomas  P. 
Stabler,  of  Montgomery  county,  ^Id.,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  degree  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  a  practical 
and  scientific  farmer,  an  exemplary  member  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  and  with  whom  one  of  your  committee  is  happy 
to  have  sonic  acquaintance,  thus  writes:  "In  the  summer  of 


1845  I  prepared  17  acres  for  wheat;  about  5-6  of  it  was  ex- 
tremely poor;  upon  a  portion  of  the  field  was  put  112  c.art 
loads  of  manure  from  the  barn  yard  and  stable;  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  17  acres  I  sowed  270  pounds  of  good  African 
guano  per  acre;  there  were  two  small  pieces  left  without  ma- 
nure of  any  kind  on  the  best  part  of  the  field.  Men  of  good 
judgment  and  experience  were  of  the  opinion  that  without 
the  aid  of  guano,  I  could  not  have  saved  ni'ire  than  from  60 
to  70  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  field;  and  the  product  was 
320  bushels  or  nearly  19  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  parts 
not  manured  were  scarcely  worth  cutting."  Let  us  see  how 
far  friend  Stabler  was  benefitted  in  this  experiment.  On 
that  land  where  no  manure  was  put  he  raised  about  4  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre  worth  say  $4;  where  the  guano  was 
sown  ho  raised  over  19  bushels  (he  says  it  was  decidedly  the 
poorest  part  of  the' field)  worth  $19;  deduct  $4,82,  (the  cost 
of  the  guano  which  was  African  at  $40  per  ton,)  which 
leaves  a  clear  profit  of  $14,18  per  acre,  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  straw  to  pay  incidental  expenses.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
hear  him  fiH-ther  in  reference  to  this  same  field.  "This  field 
was  sown  dowu  with  clover  the  next  spring,  and  this  time 
(that  is  two  years  after)  its  ajipearaneo  affords  as  strong  evi- 
dence of  great  improvement  in  the  land  as  it  did  during  the 
growth  of  the  wheat;  it  has  been  pastured  freely  during  two 
summers,  and  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frosts  of  two 
winters,  and  upon  the  guanoed  portion  of  the  field  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  clover  root  thrown  out  by  the  frost,  while 
from  the  part  manured  from  the  barnj-ard  it  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared." 

The  Hon.  James  A.  Pearee,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Maryland 
a  farmer  in  high  repute  says: — "In  April,  1845, 1  applied  350 
lbs  of  Patagonia  guano  to  an  acre  of  growing  wheat,  the  land 
being  entirely  unimproved  and  very  poor.  It  was  applied  as 
a  top  dressing  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  plaster,  and  the 
wheat  crop  was  doubled  at  least;  fine  clover  suceeded  it,  and 
in  two  crops  one  of  corn  and  one  of  small  grain,  three  and 
four  years  afterwards,  the  effect  of  the  guano  are  still  appa- 
rent." Here  is  strong  testimony  not  only  as  its  utility  to  the 
present  crop,  but  of  lasting  qualities  as  a  manure,  and  that 
too  when  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  which  is  now  well  known 
to  be  the  most  unfavorable  way  it  can  be  applied. 

The  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  bears  the  strong- 
est testimony  to  the  profitable  and  lasting  effect  of  guano  on 
his  lands:  and  in  adilition  we  have  before  us  an  account  of 
experiments  tried  by  C.  P.  Holcomb,  Esq.,  of  the  same  state 
whose  fame  is  abroad  as  a  scientific  farmer,  and  a  gentleman 
of  veracity.  lie  says  a  farm"  he  owns  near  Dover  which 
was  celebrated  for  its  poverty  before  he  used  guano  on  it  is 
now  equally  celebrated  for  its  productiveness,  and  that  no 
greater  blessing  was  ever  bestowed  on  the  stite  of  Delaware 
than  the  discovery  of  guano."  Your  committee  have  before 
them  certificates  of  numerouscxperimontswith  guanoinPenn- 
sylvania  all  tending  to  confirm  their  good  opinion  of  it  as  a 
manure.  In  New  Jersey,  we  have  ample  and  convincing 
evidence  that  it  acts  well  upon  their  sandy  soil.  Edward 
Harris,  an  enterprising  farmer  at  Moorestown,  on  the  sandy 
region  east  of  Philadelphia  .speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
guano  as  a  cheap  and  lasting  manure.  To  his  name  we 
might  add  those  of  .James  Buckalew,  Commodore  Stephens, 
and  Professor  Mapes,  all  men  of  eminence,  experience  and 
integritj'  who  bear  their  united  testimony  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  crops  and  fetility  of  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  from 
the  use  of  guano.  Your  committee  might  thus  bring  testi- 
mony from  intelligent  and  enterprising  Rgriciilturalists  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union  to  sustain  the  assertion  that 
guano  is  a  cheap  and  lasting  manure.  But  the  length  of  this 
report  admonishes  to  be  more  brief,  nnd  after  a  few  experi- 
ments in  our  own  and  adjoining  counties,  and  a  brief  expo- 
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sition  of  our  conclusious  we  -svill  close.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  county  (once  known  as  "scrogy")  and  the  ad- 
joining portions  of  Lancaster  and  Cecil  counties,  guano  has 
worked  wonders.  Two  of  your  committee  are  familiar  ivith 
results,  and  will  give  a  few  of  them.  An  enterprising  farmer 
near  the  Brick  meeting  House,  Md.,  two  years  ago  raised 
twenty  five  bushels  to  the  acre  (on  worn  out  land,)  with  250 
lbs  to  the  acre,  mixing  it  with  plaster  and  ploughing  it  down. 
We  have  repeatedly  soon  good  crops  of  grass  follow  a  crop  of 
wheat  raised  on  worn  out  land  which  mowed  well  for  two  or 
three  years  afterwards.  One  of  your  committee  tried  a  piece 
of  miserably  poor  land  in  corn  last  year  with  guano;  and  the 
result  was  at  least  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  About  two  acres 
was  taken  into  ono  of  his  improved  fields  by  moving  the 
fence,  and  on  the  unimproved  part  he  sowed  about  300  lbs  of 
guano  per  acre  and  ploughed  it  under,  the  result  was  as 
above  stated  oiid  the  whole  field  was  this  year  in  oats,  with 
:i  light  coat  of  guano  on  it  all,  and  the  two  acres  produced 
decidedly  the  best  crop,  uotwithstanding  the  improved  part 
of  the  field  had  been  four  times  limed  and  twice  heavily  ma- 
nured witliin  the  last  12  years.  Your  committee  have  seen 
farms,  that  scarcely  produced  enough  to  sustain  the  occu- 
pier, m.nde  to  yield  an  abundance  by  a  moderate  use  of 
guano,  and  such  has  the  effect  produced  that  ("  scrogy  ")  is 
now  no  whore  to  be  found.  Unimproved  lands  in  the  region 
alluded  to  have  more  than  doubled  in  value  since  the  dis- 
covery of  guano.  And  why?.  Because  with  it  as  a  manure 
the  poorest  land  can  be  brought  at  once  into  profitable  cul- 
ture. We  have  assurance  by  a  Newlin  farmer  of  high  repu- 
tation that  300  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre  has  producdhim 
hotter  wheat  and  grass  than  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  in  the 
snme  field.  The  clover  stood  the  winter  better  and  mowed 
.ind  pastured  equally  well.  AVe  have  before  us  the  strongest 
t'.'stimony  that  guano  is  a  superior  article  for  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  and  many  of  the  peach  growei-s  testify  that  guano 
will  pi-evcnt  and  cure  the  yellows  in  peach  trees,  and  pre- 
vent (he  worms  from  injuring  all  kinds  of  trees. 

Your  committee  therefore  arrive  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions:— That  guano  is  a  cheap,  profitable  and  lasting  manure; 
tliat  it  not  only  increases  the  quantity  but  materially  improves 
the  (juulity  of  every  thing  that  is  grown  by  it;  that  by  causing 
young  clover  to  grow  more  vigorouslj'  it  is  prevented  from 
being  thrown  out  by  tho  winter  frosts;  that  guanoed  wheat 
is  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  fly.  There  is  no  kind  of 
manure  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  so  profitable  to 
the  farmer.  Peruvian  guano  is  believed  by  your  committee 
to  be  preferable  to  any  in  the  market;  it  should  be  mixed 
with  plaster  (at  about  one-half  a  bushel  of  the  latter  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  the  former)  before  sowing,  should  be 
sown  broad  cast  and  immediately  ploughed  under,  at  the 
rate  of  from  300  to  405  lbs  to  the  acre.  It  is  good  for  all  crops 
on  all  soils,  but  acts  better  in  wet  seasons  than  dry. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Benj.  J.  Passmore, 
E.  V.  Dickey, 
Wji.  Webb, 

How  to  clean  Animals  and  Plants  of  Vermin. 
M.  Pvaspail,  in  the  English  "Journal  of  Agriculture," gives 
an  account  of  a  plan  for  destroying  vermin  on  animals, 
iind  also  on  trees  and  plants.  The  process  he  recommends 
is  to  make  a  solution  of  aloes,  (ono  gramme  of  that  gum  to 
a  litre  of  water,)  and  by  means  of  a  long  brush  to  wash  over 
tho  trunks  and  br.inches  of  trees  with  this  solution,  which 
will  speedily,  ho  says,  destroy  all  the  vermin  on  them,  and 
effectually  prevent  others  from  approaching.  In  order  to 
clean  sheep,  or  animals  with  long  hair,  they  must  either  be 
bathed  with  this  solution,  or  be  well  washed  with  it.     The 


writer  mentions  several  trials  which  he  made  of  the  solution 
with  the  most  complete  success,  and  very  strongly  recom- 
mends it  to  general  use. — London  Advertiser. 

. <*> 

Advantages  of  Under-Draining, 

Waring,  in  his  "Elements  of  Agriculture,"  states  that  the 
advantages  of  under-draining  are  many  and  important,  and 
enumerates  the  following  : 

1.  It  entirely  prevents  drought. 

2.  It  furnishes  an  increased  supply  of  atmospheric  fer- 
tilizers. 

3.  It  warms  the  lower  portions  of  tho  soil. 

4.  It  hastens  the  decomposition  of  roots  and  other  organ- 
ie  matter, 

5.  It  accelerates  the  disintegration  of  the  mineral  matters 
in  the  soil. 

6.  It  causes  a  more  even  distribution  of  nutritious  mat- 
tors  among  those  parts  of  soil  traversed  by  roots. 

7.  It  improves  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil. 

8.  It  causes  the  poisonous  oxcrementitious  matter  of 
plants  to  be  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  their  roots. 

9.  It  prevents  grasses  from  running  out. 

10.  It  enables  us  to  deepen  tho  surface  soil. 
By  removing  excess  of  water — 

11.  It  renders  soil  earlier  in  the  spring. 

12.  It  prevents  the  throwing  out  of  grain  in  winter. 

13.  It  allows  us  to  work  sooner  after  rains. 

14.  It  keeps  off  tho  effects  of  cold  weather  longer  in  the 
fall. 

15.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  acetic  and  other  organic 
acids,  which  induce  the  growth  of  sorrel  and  similar  weeds. 

16.  It  hastens  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  fi- 
ner comminution  of  the  earthy  parts  of  tho  soil. 

17.  It  prevents,  in  a  great  measure,  the  evaporation  of 
water,  and  the  consequent  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  soil. 

18.  It  admits  fresh  quantities  of  water  ft-om  rains,  etc., 
which  are  alwaj'S  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  fertilizing 
gases  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  deposited  among  the  absorb- 
ent parts  of  soil,  and  given  up  to  the  necessities  of  plants. 

19.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  so  hard  a  crust  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  as  is  customary  on  heavy  lands. 


Marrow  Squash. 

This  delicious  vegetable  is  grown  in  great  abundance  on 
the  fertile  fields  of  Marblehead.  While  the  crops  in  other 
places  are  cut  o£F  by  the  bug  on  the  leaf,  or  the  Maggot  at 
the  root,  there  it  would  seem,  the  jilants  find  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  going  ahead. 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  to  know  how  this  is  brought 
about.  As  I  passed  the  field  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  situate  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  as  you  go  from  Lynn  to 
Marblehead,  I  saw  more  than  two  acres  covered  with  squash- 
es as  luxuriant  as  though  no  drouth  had  prevailed.  On  in- 
quiry of  the  proprietor,  I  learned  that  the  sod  was  turned  in 
the  spring,  and  pulverized  with  a  fair  coating  of  compost 
thereon,  and  the  seeds  were  planted  in  hills  eight  feet  apart 
leaving  three  plants  in  a  hill.  Now  the  ground  is  covered 
with  an  abundance  of  squashes,  varying  in  size  from  three 
to  ten  pounds  each,  estimated  to  exceed  ten  tons  to  the  acre, 
commanding  in  the  market  $35  a  ton — amounting  to  $300 
an  acre.  This  was  not  the  only  field  I  saw ;  others  of  like 
character  are  to  be  seen.  On  the  ground  of  Mr.  Washburn, 
Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr*  Brewer,  and  others  in  the 
nedghborhood — though  not  so  abundant.  Whether  those 
crops  are  brought  about  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  soil — or  in 
the  manure  applied,  or  in  the  vigilance  with  which  they  are 
tended — they  are  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  look  at 
them. — P.,  in  New-England  Farmer, 
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Eaising  Fruit  Trees. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  farmer's  duties, 
nnd  one  in  the  execution  of  which  he  can  rely  but  little  on 
the  experience  of  the  generations  which,  in  this  country, 
have  been  before  him.  « 

As  to  the  value 'of  fruit  trees,  as  a  source  of  profitable  in- 
come, all  doubt  has  long  since  vanit^hed.  Fruit  in  great  va- 
rieties may  bo  profitably  raised  for  home  consumption,  and 
the  market  is  always  open  and  seldom  refuses  a  paying  profit. 
A  single  orchard  may  fail — or  a  single  variety  of  fruit — but 
this  luxury  the  people  will  have,  cost  what  it  may.  Apples, 
pear?,  quinces,  plums,  gooseberries,  j^eaches,  blackberries, 
cherrie=,  grapes,  and  even  walnuts,  always  find  a  market. 

We  know  that  orchards  deteriorate,  but  still  apple  trees 
live  quite  as  long  as  their  owner.  Fruits  deteriorate.  But 
this  jirocess  is  very  slow,  a,nd  new  varieties  take  the  place 
of  those  run  out.  The  Newtown  pippin  has  been  a  standard 
fruit  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  is  now  as  good  as 
ever.  The  Baldwin  apple  has  stood  .among  the  first  varieties 
fc>r  more  than  one  hundred  years.  If  wo  are  not  mistaken, 
some  of  the  earlier  trees  of  these  kinds  are  stdl  in  bearing. 
One  pear-tree,  at  least,  is  known,  which  is  over  two  hun- 
dred years  old — the  Endicott  pear-tree,  in  Massachusetts; 
.nnd  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Proctor,  that  another,  eighty  years 
old,  has  recently  made  twelve  or  eighteen  inehue  of  wood  in 
a  season.  The  golden  pippin  was  commended  as  early  as 
1660,  and  has  ever  since  retained  its  high  rank. 

Surely  this  is  suflacientlj'  "permanent"  for  a  geueration 
found  to  extend  only  to  thirty  years. 

But  beside  well-known  fniit.s,  new  varieties  may  be  pro- 
duced of  equal  value,  and  this  department  need  be  liniited 
among  scientific  fruit-growers  no  more  than  the  care  of  an 
old  orchard.  Indeed,  the  latter  needs  more  science  than  the 
originating  of  new  fruit.  There  is  no  magic  known  only  to 
n  few.  which  will  ever  tend,ia  these  experiments,  to  insure 
peculiar  success. 

Plant  your  nurseries,  grow  your  trees,  and  try  your  chance 
among  the  rest.  One  new  valuable  fruit  will  pay  for  fifty 
failures,— Pfoio,  Loom  &  Anvil. 


Irish  Potatoa  Peelings. 

Some  tune  in  March  last,  a  negro  boy  of  ours  was  sent 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  pig  pen,  to  throw  in  some  of  the  raw 
peelings  of  the  Irish  potatoe.  The  boy  picked  out  those 
peeiinirs  containing  eyes,  and  planted  them  in  a.  fence  corn- 
er. When  the  frost  cut  ours  down,  the  little  nif/ger  chuckled 
at  his  later  jnitch — frost  never  touch  him. 

A  few  d.aj's  since,  we  saw  the  little  fellow  staggering  under 
a  load  of  something  in  a  large  basket  on  his  head,  he  ap- 
proached, showing  a  set  of  ivory,  and  with  a  knowing  look. 
Just  look  here,  raassa  Charles,  see  what  i'se  made  froju  dem 
tatcr  skins?  beat  your  big  taters  all  to  smash.  We  looked  in 
the  basket,  and  to  our  astonishment  saw  near  a  bushel  of  as 
fine  Irish  potatoes  as  were  ever  raised  in  any  country;  they 
were  of  uncommon  size  and  as  mealy  as  a  boiled  chesnut. 
Master!  says  little  wooly,  ain't  you  going  to  put  it  in  de 
newspaper,  hi)W  little  nigger  make  big  taters  from  yieelings 
iu  de  fence  corner,  and  buut  he  old  master  wid  all  his  gwan- 
iierand  gypsum?  We  promi  ied  to  put  it  in  the  ''noose  paper" 
and  hero  it  is.  "  ir/ir/e/'///,'.s'"  may  take  a  lesson  from  the 
little  negro's  economy.  There  is  many  a  fence  corner  that 
might  produce  a  good  crop  of  Irish  potatoes. — Soil  of  the 
South. 


Comparative  Weight  of  Sheep  and  their  Fleeces. 

I  like  friend  Batcbelnr's  suggestion  (if  having  the  ratio 
shown  between  the  weight  of  sheep  and  their  fleeces.  As  I 
believe  that  (caeteris  jiaribus)  otiier  things  being  equal,  sheep 
•IS  well  as  other  animals  consuming  food  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  and  hence  those  sheep  are  the  best  for  wool 
growing,  which  will  shear  the  most  and  best  wool  in  pro)ior- 
tion  to  the  weight  of  carcass,  and  in  selecting  a  sheep  to 
breed  from  I  always  take  that  into  consideration. 

At  shearing  time  I  weighed  my  ewes  fleece,  noting  the 
weight  and  numliering  the  ewes — the  yearlings  were  not 
numbered.  I  weighed  two  of  the  ewes  a  few  dnj's  since, 
and  found  No.  1  weighed  77  lbs.,  the  fleece  6  lbs.  6  m. — 
equal  to  1  lb.  of  wo.d  to  12.08  lbs.  weight  of  animal.  No  2 
wei^'hcd  62  Ibn.,  the  fleece  weighed  a  lbs.  6  oz. — e<|ual  to  1  lb 
of  wo(d  to  Hi  lbs.  weight  of  the  animal.  The  ewes  each 
raised  a  lamb.  The  wnol  was  washed  on  their  backs,  and 
of  one  year's  growth.  The  quality  was  very  good,  being  a 
croEb-  of  Saxony  and  Merino. 


I  would  have  been  glad  if  friend  Batchelor  had  given  us 
the  weight  of  his  lambs,  they  must  have  been  diminutive. 
Who  will  forward  the  weight  of  some  of  their  bucks  and 
their  fleeces?  I  would  remark  that  mere  weighing  will  test 
but  little,  unless  the  fleeces  can  be  jilaced  side  \sy  side  to  test 
their  quality  and  condition. —  Ohio  Farmer. 


Watering  by  Trenching  and  Draining. 

That  watering  is  a  very  imijortant  element  in  the  economy 
of  vegetation,  maj^  be  readily  conceived  when  it  is  known  to 
form  upwards  of  one-half  of  all  green  vegetable  matter,  and 
servos  as  a  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  all  their  food. 
All  mineral  ingredients  that  enter  into  the  system  of  plants, 
must  be  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  so  minutelj'  divided  as  to 
be  carried  along  with  water.  Even  the  gaseous  elements 
that  enter  by  the  roots  are  introduced  with  water,  since  it 
is  supposed  that  they  cannot  enter  into  the  ajriforra  state. 

In  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  most  important  inquiry  is, 
its  relation  to  water.  It  is  waste  both  of  time  and  money  to 
attempt  improvements  on  wet  lands  until  they  are  drained. 
I  am  aware  that  draining  is  not  generally  recognized  as  an 
indispensable  auxiliary  to  successful  cultivation,  but  it  is,  ne- 
vertheless, a  fact  that  soils,  even  of  a  ilry  nature,  will  sup- 
port a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  after  being  undermined 
with  drains,  than  they  did  before.  The  reason  is  simply 
this :  All  soils  have  their  respective  absorbing  properties, 
and  if  the  surplus  which  is  not  retained  liy  absorption,  is 
not  carried  off  by  drains,  it  becomes  injurious.  Air  is  ad- 
mitted, the  soil  is  rendered  more  porous,  water  percolates 
freely  into  it,  the  air  holds  moisture  in  suspension,  aiul 
when  the  surface  supply  fails,  this  suspended  moisture  is 
again  brought  up  by  cajiillary  attraction,  a  principle  in  cul- 
tivation which  is  not  generally  known. 

But  by  far  the  best  preventive  of  the  evil  effects  of  severe 
drought,  is  deep  cultivation.  Loosen  the  soil,  no  matter  how 
deep,  so  that  the  best  soil  is  kept  on  the  surface,  Treiieh- 
iru/  is  undoubtedly  the  most  thorough  juocess  of  deepening 
soil.  The  advantages  derived  from  it  are  various.  The  ab- 
sorbing capabillities  of  the  earth  are  increased,  and  .a  large 
supply  of  moisture  is  thus  retained.  The  roots  of  plants 
can  extend  into  a  medium  where  they  are  exempt  from  the 
extremes  of  drought  and  heat,  and  obtain  a  more  regular 
supply  of  nourishment,  being  neither  so.likelj'  to  sufler  in 
wet,  or  burned  up  in  dry  weather;  as  in  the  former  ease  the 
surplus  passes  freely  doAvn,  and  in  the  latter  is  drawn  up  by 
capilliary  attraction,  more  especialy  where  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  surfiice  stirring  is  preserved  iu,  preventing  rapid  sur- 
face evaporation. 

In  addition  to  the  snppl.v  of  moisture  thus  secured, 
trenching,  when  properly  performed,  transposes  and  disin- 
tegrates the  soil.  The  surface  that  has  been  exhausted  by 
continu.al  cropping,  is  replaced  by  a  jiortion  of  sub-soil,  en- 
riched with  the  nutritive  matters  that  have  naturally  sunk 
and  been  washed  down  with  rains  from  the  surface,  and  car- 
ried beyond  the  reach  of  roots;  the  manures  applied  are 
more  freely  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  their  action  lie- 
comes  more  regular  and  uniform,  and  more  directly  availa- 
ble for  the  purposes  of  vegetable  growth. 

Artificial  waterings  are  often  misapplied;  for  instance,  it 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  a  small  basin  formed 
nronnd  the  stem  of  a  large  tree,  into  which  a  few  gallons  of 
water  are  poured  daily.  This  is  all  but  useless,  since  the 
absorbing  and  feeding  points  of  roots  form  a  circle  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  stem,  consequently  the  water 
cannot  reach  them.  Newly  ]danted  trees' are  also  frequently 
killed  through  kindness  in  this  respect.  A  tree  with  muti- 
lated roots  and  scanty  growth  of  leaves,  re(|uires  very  little 
water.  Mulching  over  the  roots  with  a  covering  of  tan  bark, 
manure,  Ac,  is  much  more  expedient  than  a  direct  applica- 
ti<m  of  water,  which  cools  the  soil  and  retards  growth. 

Soil  that  is  jiroperly  a'rated,  deejily  trenched,  and  judi- 
ciously manured,  will  supjiort  a  luxuriant  growth,  no  matter 
how  long  a  dry  spell  we  may  have,  more  especially  if  the  sur- 
face is  kept  loose  and  open,  to  preveiit,  in  some  degree, 
evaporation  of  moisture,  and  radiation  of  heat. 

Germantvum  Telegraph.  Wm.   Sauxders. 


Wild  Oats. 

Wild  outs — a  crop  that  is  usually  sowr.  between  18  and  .32; 
the  harvest  generally  sets  in  about  ton  years  after,  and  is  com- 
monly found  to  consibt  of  a  broken  constitution,  two  weak 
legs,  a  bad  cough,  and  a  trunk  filled  with  :inall  vials  and 
medical  preparntitns. 
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What  our  Country  pays  for  Guano. 

The  Genesee  Farmer  say.<: — The  ((u;intity  of  guano  which 
will  b<?  brou^jht  to  tho  United  States  this  year  will  bo  about 
200,000  tons. 

Two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  guano  purchased  at  fifty- 
five  dollars  a  ton  (the  present  price  in  Now  York)  will  take 
out  of  the  country  eleve.n  million  dollars  for  imported  ma- 


nure. For  a  comparatively  new  country,  this  is  a  startling 
fact.  All  tho  corn  and  corn-meal  exported  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  loss  than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
When  will  our  people  see  the  folly  of  wasting  so  much  of  the 
elements  of  crops  in  almost  every  rural  district,  and  then 
sending  to  tho  west  coast  of  South  America,  for  ten  million 
dollars'  worth  of  manure!" 


DTTRHAM 

The  above  is  an  engraving  of  a  beautiful  Short-Horn 
heifer,  Esterville,  formerly  the  property  of  E.  P.  Pren- 
tice, Mount  Hope,  near  Albany.  She  contains  in  great 
perfection  most  of  the  points  for  wliich  Durhams  are 
so  celebrated,  and  if  tlie  portrait  is  correct  must  have 
been  a  model  animal,  though  her  appearance  does  not 
indicate  a  very  deep  milker.  This,  in  fact,  cannot  be 
claimed  for  the  pure  Durhams  as  a  breed,  though  there 
are  many  exceptions,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  other  accounts 
they  have  attained  their  high  reputation. 

Public  opinion,  when  it  is  allowed  full  time,  is  seldom 
wrong  in  settling  down  on  the  comparative  value  of  any 
breed  of  animals.  The  present  high  prices  and  great 
demand  for  Durhams,  greater  than  ever  before,  and  after 
so  many  years  trial,  prove  conclusively  that  they  have 
not  been  over  estimated.  While  those  who  have  incurred 
large  outlays,  in  order  to  bring  to  this  country  the  finest 
specimens  from  abroad,  have  generally  been  or  will  be 
well  repaid,  the  whole  counti-y  has  also  been  benefitted 
to  an  incalculable  amount.  The  supply  of  beef  from 
food  consumed  by  the  improvement  of  the  breed,  in  the 
great  raising  and  fattening  districts  of  the  west,  is  at 
least  one-third  more  than  formerly,  and  probably  in  some 
cases  doubled. 

For  size,  quality,  early  maturity,  disposition  to  fatten 
and  docile  tempers,  the  Durhams  are  yet  unrivalled  and 
will  doubtless  long  maintain  their  ascendancy.  Where 
care  has  been  taken  to  select  good  milkers,  and  to  breed 
them  to  bulls  whose  dams  have  also  been  remarkable  for 
this  property,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  possible  also 


HEIFER. 

to  combine  this  with  their  other  excellencies.  The  most 
remarkable  butter  cows  on  record  have  been  the  Short- 
Horns,  but  being  bred  oi-iginally  with  the  view  to  beef, 
milk  and  butter  were  lost  sight  of  by  the  Messrs.  Col- 
lings  and  other  of  the  earlier  breeders.  It  has  latterly 
attracted  more  attention,  and  many  of  the  London  dai- 
ries now  contain  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pui-e  breed. 
If  their  milk  is  not  so  abundant  it  is  generally  richer  in 
quality,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  can 
be  fattened  off  makes  them  more  profitable  than  any 
other. 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  Durham  stock  should 
visit  the  State  Exhibitions  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
or  Ohio,  where  they  will  find  opportunities  of  selection 
and  comparison  much  better  than  on  the  farm  of  any  one 
breeder.  The  best  stock  of  the  country  may  generally 
be  found  at  these  shows. 


LICHTENTHALER'S  CTJLTIVATOS. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  side  view  of  a  Cultivator, 
for  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  Griffith  Lichtenthaler, 
of  Limestoneville,  Pa.,  on  the  25th  of  July  last.  The 
nature  of  the  improvement  in  this  cultivator  consists  in 
the  peculiar  manner  of  attaching  the  shares  to  the 
beams,  whereby  they  (the  shares)  may  be  readily  ad- 
justed in  position,  and  also  allowed  to  yield  to  any  ob- 
structions with  which  they  may  come  in  contact. 

There  are  two  beams,  A,  secured  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion by  cross  ties,  B  B,  which  are  attached  to  uprights, 
a,  on  the  beams.     The  oblique  position  of  the  beams 
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gives  tlie  usual  triangular  or  harrow-shape,  the  front 
ends  of  the  beams  being  nearer  together  than  the  back 
ends.  C  are  the  handles  or  stilts  attached  to  the  cross 
ties,  and  D  is  a  reach  secured  to  the  cross  ties,  and  hav- 
ing a  swivel  tree,  E,  attached  to  its  outer  end.  In  the 
under  surface  of  each  beam,  A,  there  is  a  longitudinal 
groove  or  recess,  in  which  a  metallic  strip,  F,  is  fitted, 
and  secured  therein  by  wedges  or  keys,  c,  which  pass 
through  projections,  d.  The  projections  pass  upward 
from  the  strips,  F,  through  the  beams.  A,  the  wedges  or 
keys,  being  driven  through  eyes  in  the  projections  above 
the  beams.  Each  strip  is  perforated  with  holes,  /,  as 
shown.  The  shares  are  represented  by  G.  Each  share 
has  a  socket  formed  by  two  lips,  g  g.  The  sockets  are 
at  the  upper  ends  of  the  shares,  and  have  holes  through 
them.  The  shares,  G,  are  secured  to  the  beams.  A,  by 
placing  the  lips,  g  g,  in  the  recesses,  the  strip,  F,  fitting 
between  the  lips,  and  inserting  a  metal  pivot  or  pin,  i, 
through  the  hindermost  holes  of  the  lips,  and  through  a 
corresponding  hole,  /,  in  the  strip.     Wooden  pins,  j,  are 


passed  through  the  fx'ont  holes  of  the  lips,  and  through 
corresponding  holes,  /,  in  the  sti-ips.  The  body  of  the 
shares  are  set  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  beams,  A 
A,  and  the  dirt  is  thrown  by  the  shares,  as  the  machine 
is  moved  along,  toward  the  center  of  the  machine.  In 
case  of  the  shares  meeting  with  any  obstruction,  such  as 
a  root,  stump,  stone,  etc.,  the  pins,  /,  being  formed  of 
wood,  will  break,  and  the  shares,  G,  will  turn  backward, 
the  metal  pins,  i,  being  the  fulcrum  or  pivots  (see  dotted 
lines,  the  pin  of  one  share  being  broken),  and  the  share 
forced  back.  By  this  arrangement  the  machine  is  pre- 
vented from  being  broken,  or  any  of  its  parts  wrenched 
by  sudden  stoppages  arising  from  obstructions.  The 
shares  by  means  of  the  sockets  at  their  upper  ends,  and 
the  perforated  strips,  F,  may  be  readily  adjusted  to  the 
beams.  Shares  of  different  forms  may  also  be  applied 
with  the  same  facility,  provided  they  have  the  sockets  at 
their  upper  ends. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter  addressed 
to  the  patentee. 
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STATE  FAIR— PEEMITTMS  AWARDED. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers,  in  this  number,  the  official  reports  of  the  various  Commit- 
tees of  the  recent  Fair  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society. 


CATTLE. 
No.  1 — Short  Horns. 
To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society: — Of  the  Committoc  of  Judges  appointed  on  Short 
Horns,  Messrs.  Keyscr  and  Bolmar  did  not  attend.  Their 
places  were  filleil  in  the  way  pointed  out  in  the  instructions 
given,  by  substituting  AVm.  Stavely  and  Jonathan  Knight, 
of  Bucks  county  :  and  after  carefully  examining  the  stock 
entered  for  exhibition,  the  Committee  award  the  following 
premiums  : — Among  so  many  good  animals  it  was  often  dif- 
ficult to  discriminate,  and  owing  to  this  difficulty,  the  Com- 
mittee has  made  some  compromises  by  recommending  spe- 
cial premiums.  That  the  eonelusion.s  of  tho  Committee  are 
entirely  free  from   errors,  or  will  in  all  respects  meet  the 


To  Wm.  Fernistone,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  for  his  bull  "Cato," 
tho  second  premium  of  Sl5 

To  Geo.  Brinton,  of  Chester  county,  for  his  bull  '"Mars," 
tho  third  premium  of  S 

Bulls  brtwecn  Tiro  and  Three  Years  Old. 

To  Dennis  Kelly,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  bull  "Lord  Har- 
rington," tho  first  premium  of  Sl5 

To  Thomas  Richeson,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  bull  "Hen- 
ry Clay,"  the  second  premium  of  8 

To  Davis  IIoopos,  of  Chester  county,  for  his  bull , 

the  third  premium  of  i 

Bulls  between  One  antl  Tiro  Years  Old, 


To  Goo.  A.  Kreeble,  of  Montgomery  county,  for  his  bull 
"General  Taylor,"  the  first  premium  of  $10 

views  and  expectations  of  all  persons,  can  hardly  be  hoped:  '  To  James  Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  for  his  bull  "Duke  of 
having,  however,  acted  according  to  the  best  of  their  judg-  i  York,"  tho  second  premium  of  5 

ment  in  good  faith,  the  results  are  herewith  respectfully  re-  I  To  George  Martin,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  bull  "Straw- 
ported.  I  berry,"  the  third  premium  of  3 

Bulls  Three  Years  Old  and  Upwards.  \  Bull  Calves  under  Ten  Months  Old. 

To  Anthony  Bolmar,  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  for  his  bull      j  To  Anthony  Bolm.ir,  of  Chester  county,   for  his  "Char- 


"Uarry,"  tho  first  premium  of 
22 


$20 


ley,"  5  months  old,  the  first  premium  of 
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To   John    R.   Barton,   of  Philadelphia,   for   calf  "Wood- 
bine,"  1  months  old,  the  second  premium  of  3 
To  Richard  Cartwrioht,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  bull  calf 
[not  named],  4  months  old,  tho  premium  of  1 
Cow8   Three  Years  Old  and  Upwards. 
To  James  Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  for  his  cow  "Isabella," 

the  first  premium  of  $20 

To   Anthony   Bolmar,    of    Chester   county,    for   his   coav 

"Flora,"  the  second  premium  of  10 

To  Owen  Sheridan,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  cow  "Sally," 
the  third  premium  of  6 

Heifers  between  Two  and  Three  Years  Old. 
To  James  Gowen,  of  Blount  Airy,  for  his  heifer  "Young 

Lady,"  the  lirst  premium  of  $15 

To  Dr.  John  R.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  heifer 

"May  Flower,"  tho  second  premium  of  10 

To  Thomas  P.  llumingtou,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  heifer 
"Beauty  Spot,"  the  third  premium  of  .      '  5 

Heifers  hstween  One  and  Two  Years  Old. 
To   David   Meconkey,  of   Chester  county',    for  his  heifer 

"Rose,"  the  first  premium  of  $10 

To  Jolui   Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  fijr  his  heifer  "Kate," 

the  second  premium  of  5 

To  James   Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  for  his  heifer  "Blos- 
som," tho  third  premium  of  2 
Heifer  Calves  under  Ten  Ilonlhs  Old. 
To  Thomas  P.  Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  "Don- 
na Maria  4th,"  tho  first  premium  of                                §5 
To  Anthony   Bolmar,   of  Chester  county,  for  his  heifer, 

five  months  old,  tho  second  premium  of  3 

To  Thomas  P.  Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  "Miss 
Barrington,"  the  third  premium  of  1 

The  displaj'  of  Durham  cattle  was  large  and  very  good. 
Among  the  largest  contributors  were  Messrs.  James  Gowen, 
of  Mount  Airy,  Anthony  Bolmar,  of  West  Chester,  and 
Aaron  Clement,  Dennis  Kelly,  and  Thomas  P.  Remington, 
of  Philadelphia;  the  herds  of  tho  first  named  two  gentle- 
men were  exceedingly  fine.  There  were  also  many  other 
excellent  specimens  on  the  ground,  and  in  view  of  the  num- 
ber and  quality,  the  Committee  feel  as  if  full  justice  could 
not  bo  done  to  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  gentlemen 
who  have  given  their  attention  and  means  to  tho  improve- 
ment of  this  breed  of  stock,  without  the  bestowal  of  some 
special  premiums.  No  such  power  being  vested  in  this 
Committee,  it  respectfully  makes  the  suggestion  to  the  E.\- 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Society,  and  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing special  premiums  : 
To  John  A.  Sheets,  of  Berks  county,  for  his  bull  "Juno," 

ovor  three  years  old,  $8 

To  Adrian  Cornell,  of  Bucks  county,  for  his  bull  "Pouti- 

ac,"  over  three  years  old,  8 

To  Thomas   P.  Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  bull 

"Lord  Barrington,"  between  two  and  three  years  old,  4 
To  William  Divine,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  bull  "General 

Scott,"  between  two  and  three  years  old,  4 

To  Lewis  P.  Iloopes,  of  Chester  county,  for  his  bull,  be- 
tween one  and  two  years  old,  3 
To  Thomas  P.  Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  bull 

calf,  ten  months  old,  2 

To  Joseph  Palmer,  of  Philadelphia.,  for  his  hoifer  "Lucy," 

between  two  and  three  ye.ars,  5 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  heifer  "El- 
len," between  two  and  three  years  old,  5 
To  same  for  his  two  heifers,  "Flora"  and  "Beauty,"  each 

$2,  4 

To  gjime  for  heifer  "Duchess,"  2 

Ml-.  Remington's  heifers,  "Fanny,"  4J  months  old,  and 

"Flora,"  5  months  old,  are  worthy  of  especial  commenda- 


tion.  John  Evans,  Wm.  Stately,  Jonathan  Knight, 

Committee. 

No.  2 — Devons. 
To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 

Society  : — The  Committee  appointed  on  Devon  Cattle,  No. 

2,  respectfully  present  the  following  awards : 

Bulls  of  Three  Years  and  Upwards. 

To  Morris  Lougstreth,  of  White  Marsh,  Montgomery 
countj',  for  his  bull  "Buck,"  3  years  and  6  months  old, 
the  first  premium  of  $20 

To  C.  P.  liolcomb,  of  Newcastle,  Del.,  for  his  bull , 

4  years  old,  the  second  premium  of  15 

To  George  A.  Krieble,  of  Montgomery  county,  for  his  bull 
"Echo,"  7  years  old,  the  third  premium  of  8 

Bulls  hetween  Two  and  Three  Years  Old. 

To  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  for  his  bull  " 
"Winchester,"  2  j^cars  and  0  months  old,  the  first  pre- 
mium of  15 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  bull,  2  j'cars 
old,  the  second  premium  of  8 

To  Christopher  Fallon,  of  Upper  Darby,  Delaware  coun- 
ty, for  his  bull  "Wm.  Bigler,"  between  2  and  3  years 
old,  tho  third  premium  of  4 

Bulls  between  One  and  Two  Years  Old. 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadoliihia,  for  his  bull,  1  year 
and  4  months  old,  the  first  premium  of  $10 

To  Richard  Pirn,  of  Thorndale,  Chester  county,  for  his 
bull,  1  year  and  1  month  old,  the  second  premium  of    5 

To  C.  P.  Holcomb,  of  New  Cjistle,  Delaware,  for  his  bull 
"Grauby,''  1  year  old,  the  third  premium  of  3 

Bull  Calves  tinder  Ten  Montlts. 

To  Charles  H.  Muierhied,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  bull,  4 
months  and  2  weeks  old,  the  first  premium  of  $5 

To  C.  P.  Holcomb,  of  New  Castle,  Delaware,  for  his  bull,  6 
months  old,  tho  second  xjroraium  of  3 

To  same,  for  his  bull,  5  months  and  2  weeks  old,  the  third 
premium  of  2 

Cows  of  Three  Years  and  Upwards. 

To  C.  P.  Holcomb,  of  Now  Castle,  Delaware,  for  his  cow 
"Betty,"  6  years  old,  the  first  premium  of  $20 

To  same,  for  his  cow  "Cherry,"  6  years  old,  the  second 
premium  of  10 

To  AVm.  H.  Stewart,  of  ,  for  his  cow,  5  years  old, 

the  third  premium  of  6 

Heifers  between  Two  and  Three  Years  Old. 

For  first  premium — No  merit. 

For  second  do  do 

To  Morris  Longstroth,  of  White  Marsh,  Montgomery 
county,  for  his  heifer,  2  years  and  6  months  old,  the 
third  premium  of  $5 

Heifers  between  One  and  Two  Years  Old. 

To  John  Lippincott,  of  Bucks  county,  for  his  heifer,  1 
year  and  8  months  old,  the  first  premium  of  $10 

To  Richard  Pim,  of  Chester  county,  for  his  hoifer,  1  year 
and  5  months  old,  the  second  premium  of  5 

To  Morris  Longs treth,  of  White  Marsh,  Montgomery 
county,  for  his  heifer,  I  year  and  6  months  old,  the 
third  premium  of  2 

Heifer  Calves  under  Ten  Months. 

To  C.  P.  Holcomb,  of  Now  Castle,  Del.,  for  his  heifer,  5 
months  and  2  weeks  old,  the  first  premium  of  $5 

To  same,  for  his  hoifer  8  months  old,  the  second  premium 
of  3 

To  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  for  his  heifer 
calf  '^iolot,"  8  months  and  2  weeks  old,  the  third 
premium  of  1 

We  beg  to  express  our  great  satisfaction  with  the  greater 
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part  of  the  animals  that  came  before  our  observation,  and 
particuhirly  commend  Mr.  Morris  Longstreth's  bull  "Ber- 
ry." 

Although  this  is  only  the  fourth  exhibition  of  the  Sociot}-, 
we  cannot  lot  the  opportunity  pass  without  assuring  the 
President,  and  all  who  take  interest  in  the  Society,  that  we 
consider  exhibitors  have  made  unexampled  improvement  in 
the  <iattle  sent  for  competition. 

Wo  further  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  proposiiions 
for  the  coni-ideration  of  the  present  and  anj'  future  Presi- 
dent and  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society,  viz  : 

1.  That  each  separate  and  distinct  breed  of  animals  shall, 
in  future,  bo  so  placed  in  the  stalls  as  to  follow  each  other. 

2.  That  each  animal,  intended  for  breeding  from,  shall 
have  a  name,  and  the  exact  age  stated  in  years,  months, 
weeks,  and,  in  all  very  young  ones,  even  days. 

3.  That  each  exhibitor  shall  give  his  exact  address. ' 
Should  those  suggestions  hereafter  become  rules,  we  wish 

and  hope  that  those  who  intend  to  send  cattle  for  corapeti 
tion  at  future  Fairs  will  bo  particular  in  adhering  strictly  to 
them;  for,  by  so  doing,  they  will  greatly  facilitate  the  com- 
mittees in  their  decisions,  and  benefit  themselves.  Rob- 

KHT  T.  Potts,  Samuel  Giij.elaxd,  Paschall  Wokth, 
John  Wm.  Gibbons,    Committee. 

No.    3. IlEnEFORDS. 

Kos.  4.  5  and  G. — AvnsninE,  Holstein  and  Aedernev. 
To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society  : — The  Committee  on  Ayrshu'e,  Holstein  and  Alder- 
ney  Cattle  make  the  following  report: 

Ai/rshirc. 
To  A.  R.  Mcllvain,  for  the   best  bull  between  three  and 

four  years  old,  $20 

To  A.  L.  Pennock,  for  the  bo?t  bull  between  one  and  two 

years  old,  10 

To   Aaron   Clement,   of   Philadelphia,   for   the   best   cow 

three  years  old,  20 

To  C.  W.  Il.arrison,  for  the  best  heifer  between  two  and 

three  years,  15 

HoUteln. 
To  John  Worth,  for  the  best  cow  three  j-cars  old,  $20 

To  same,  for  the  best  heifer  between  one  and  two  years 

old,  -  10 

To  same  for  tiie  best  heifer  calf  ten  mtmths  oM,  5 

Alderney. 
To  Jonathan  Knight,  of  Bucks  county,  for  the  best  bull, 

3  years  old,  the  first  premium  of  $20 

To  Marshall  Strode,   of  Chester  county,  for  the   second 

best  bull,  the  second  premium  of  15 

To  Thomas   P.  Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  third 

best  bull,  the  third  premium  of  8 

To  Wm,  Supplee,  of  Philadeliihia,  for  the  best  bull  be- 
tween one  and  two  years  old,  10 
To  Aaron  Clement,  for  the  second  best  bull  between  one 

and  two  years  old,  5 

To  Crnig  BiMle.  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  third  best  bull 

tween  one  and  two  years  oM.  4 

To  Thomas  P.  Remington,  best  bull  calf,  ten  months  old,     5 

Alilcrnei/  Cows. 
To   Peter  Rose,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the   best  Alderney 

cow,  between  3  and  4  years  old,  $20 

T(i  Tliomas  P.  Remington,  for  the  second  best,  15 

To  AVm.  Supplee,  for  the  third  best,  6 

To   Thomas   P.   Bemington,  for  the  best  cow,  between  2 

and  3  years  obi,  15 

To  Lewis  R.  Ilillard,  of  Montgomery  county,  for  the  sec- 
ond best,  between  2  and  3  years  old,  5 


To  AVm.  Supplee,  for  the  best  Alderney  heifor,  between  1 

and  2  years  old,  10 
To  L.  H.  Twaddell,  of  West  Philadelphia,  for  the  second 
best,  between  1  and  2  years  old,  5 
The  Committee  consider  the  foregoing  Cattle  in   fine  con- 
dition,  and   highly  creditable    to    the   Exhibition. Wii. 

Kennedy,  John  J.  Rowi-and,  Committee. 

No.  7. — Natives  and  Grades. 
To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society: — Your  Committee  (No.  7)  on  Natives  and  Grades  re- 
spectfully report  that  they  award  the  following  premiums  : 
To  James  Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  for  the  best  bull  be- 
tween 1  and  2  years  old,  §6 
To  Isaac  Newton,  for  the  second  best,  4 
To  Reuben  C.  Lewis,  for  the  best  bull  under  10  months,  3 
A  special  premium  is  recommended  to  Aaron  Clement  for 

his  grade  bull,  11  months  old,  5 

To  Robert  Purvis,  for  best  cow  over  3  years  old,  12 

To  John  J.  Rowlin,  for  2d  best  do         do  10 

To  Jesse  M.  AVilliams,  for  3d  best     do         do  8 

To  Christopher   Fallon,  for  best  heifer  between  2  and  3 
years  old,  10 

8 
4 


To  C.  W.  Harrison,  for  the  2d  best  do  do. 
To  Isaac  Newton,  for  the  3d  best  do  do. 
To  Richard  Cartwright,  for  the  best  heifer  between  1  and 

2  years  old. 
To  Christopher  Fallon,  for  the  2d  be.^t  do  do, 
To  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  for  3d  best  do  do, 
To  Isaac  Newton,  for  best  heifer  calf  under  ten  months 

old. 
To  Richard  Cartwright,  for  second  best  do.  do. 

We  also  recommend  special    premiums    to   bo   given 
follows : 

To  Peter  Rose,  for  native  heifer. 
To  Christopher  Fallon,  for  two  grade  cows. 
To  A.  C.  Jones,  for  a  native  cow, 
To  James  Mars,  for  5  grade  cows, 
To  Richard  Cartwright,  for  a  native  cow, 
To  Bernard  Devlin,  for  two  heifers, 
To  John  Turner,  for  1  grade  cow. 
To  W.  P.  Passmore,  for  1  grade  cow, 
To  same,  1  pair  twin  calves. 
To  Francis  Little,  for  2  grade  cows. 
To  Thomas  D.  Taylor,  for  2  native  cows. 
To  George  Martin,  for  2  grade  cows, 
To  P.  Lambert,  for  1  grade  cow. 
To  Nathan  Ellmaker,  for  2  grade  cows, 

Samuel  Roberts,    Daniel  C.  Gettv,  Joshua  Paxson, 
Committee. 


No.  8 — Working  Oxen. 

To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society: — The  Committee  on  AVorking  Oxen  respectfully 
present  the  following  report  as  their  awards  : 

For  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  twenty 
yoke  of  working  oxen  contended  for  by  the  Society  of  Ches- 
ter, they  award  the  premium  of  $50,  to  be  given  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  that  county,  and  also  recommend  a  sil- 
ver medal  to  be  offered  to  the  .«amo  Society. 

For  the  best  three  yoke  they  assign  the  premium  of  $20 
to  the  three  yoke  owned  by  Paschall  Worth,  Thomas  S. 
Woodward  and  Lewis  P.  Hoopos.of  the  county  of  Chester. 

For  the  second  best  three  yoke  they  award  the  second 
premium  of  $15  to  Geo.  Blight,  C.  H.  Muierhead  and  Thos. 
Dunlop. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  admiration  of  a 
pair  of  Devon  Oxen,  owned  by  I^Ir.  Geo.  Blight,  that  in  cv- 
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ery  rospoct  showed  the  best  breaking  and  the  greatest  do- 
cility. 

For  the  best  single  yoke  they  award  the  first  premium  of 
$12  to  Richard  Pirn,  of  Chester  county. 

A  second  premium  of  $10  to  Joseph  Powell,  of  the  county 
of  Delaware. 

A  third  premium  of  S  8  to  Thomas  B.  Tiiylor,  of  Chester. 

There  were  two  or  three  other  pairs  of  oxen  entered  for 
exhibition,  but  they  were  not  brought  before  the  committee, 
nor  tested  as  to  their  working  qualities.  The  Committee 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  warmest  admiration  of 
the  animals  exhibited,  possessing,  as  they  did,  all  properties 
essential  for  the  uses  of  the  farmer. 

The  Committee  suggest  to  the  Executive  Committee  the 
propriety  of  awarding  a  discretionary  premium  of  $8  to  Geo. 
Newton  for  a  well  bred  and  well  broken  pair  of  yearlings. 
Also,  a  similiir  mark  of  encouragement  to  Chauncey  P.  Hol- 
eomb,  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  for  a  beautiful  pair  of  two 
year  old  Devon  Oxen. 

The  Committee,  in  common  with  every  farmer  on  the  ground, 
cannot  but  speak  warmly  of  the  high  interest  displayed  by 
the  farmers  of  Chester  county  in  this  exhibition,  and  to  au- 
gur from  the  feelings  displayed  on  this  occasion,  the  hap- 
piest results  to  the  agriculture  of  our  State  and  country. 

AVm  a.  Newbold,   Nath'l  Ellmaker,  Jr.,  Richard  Pe- 
ters, Chalkley   Harvey,  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Committee. 

No. 9. — Fat  Cattle. 
To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society: — The  Committee  on  fat  steers,  respectfully  report 
that  they  award  the  first  premium  of  $15,00  to  Joseph  Pal- 
mer, of  Kingsessing,  for  his  fine  4  year  old  short  horn  steer. 
Although  there  was  no  competition,  the  style,  form,  weight 
and  quality  of  this  animal  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the 

.above  premium. Aaron  Clement,  Chr'm.  Chas.  Kelly, 

Wm.  J.  Leiper,  Wm.  Eyre,  Jr,  Committee. 

No.  10. — MiLcn  Cows. 
To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society: — The  Committee  No.  10,  on  Mileh  Cows,  beg  leave 
to  report  that  they  have  performed  the  duty  assigned  them, 
and  find  that  Peter  Rose,  of  the  24th  Ward,  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  is  entitled  to  a  premium  of  $20.00,  for  the  best 
grade  cow — "Milk  Maid,"  7  years  old;  said  cow  having 
yielded  or  produced  228  quarts  of  milk  in  ten  days,  viz: 
from  Uie  12th  to  the  22d  of  Sept.,  1854,  inclusive— that  the 
weight  thereof,  was  547  lbs,  and  that  it  took  18  quarts  of 
said  milk  to  make  one  pound  of  butter;  said  cow  calved  on 
the  22d  of  August  last.  These  facts  are  attested  by  deposi- 
tions of  Peter  Hose  and  Hannah  Rose,  his  wife. Geo. 

Walker,    Stewart  Turtill,  Jacob  PAiNTER,Committee. 

No.  11 — Foreign  IjrroRTEn  Cattle. 

To  tlie  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society: — The  Committee  of  Judges  on  Foreign  Imported 
Cattle,  No.  11;  two  years  old  and  upwards,  Report  that 
thej'  award  for  the  best  short  horn  bull,  imported  within 
twelve  months,  the  premium  of  $25,  and  Diploma  to  Chas, 
Kelly,  for  his  bull  "Liberator."  There  was  no  other  short 
Lorn  bull,  of  recent  importation,  of  two  years  old,  to  compete 
with  this  animal;  the  committee,  however,  deemed  him  wor- 
thy of  the  premium. 

To  Christopher  Fallon  is  awarded  the  premium  of  $20 
and  Diploma,  for  his  very  fine  cow  "Rose,"  she  being  con- 
sidered the  best  short-horn  cow,  on  the  ground,  imported 
within  twelve  months.  Mr.  Fallon  exhibited  another  fine 
short-horn  eow,  of  recent  importation,  called  "Nelly."  Also, 
a  fine  young  roan  bull,  under  age,  of  much  promise. 


The  committee  cannot  but  commend  Mr.  Fallon,  for  his 
public  spirit,  and  judicious  selection  of  the  above  imported 
cattle. 

Thomas  P.  Remington  exhibitcd"Rowena"  a  short  horned 
cow,  imported  within  twelve  months;  also,  a  young  short 
horn  white  bull,  under  age  and  in  very  low  condition.  It  is 
hoped  that  under  good  care,  these  animals  will  reward  their 
enterprising  owner  for  importing  them,  and  prove  service- 
able in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. There  were  no  Ilerefords,  Aj'rshires  or  Devons  of  re- 
cent importation  exhibited,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  fine 
young  Devon  bull  of  11  months  old,  called  "Devonshire"  the 

property  of  Chauncey  P.  Ilplcomb,  of  Delaware. James 

GowENjR.  W.  MusGRAVE,  JoiiN  B.  Adams,  Committee. 

HORSES  AND  MULES, 
No.  12. — Stallions  and  Mares  for  all  AVork. 
To  Hon.  Frederick  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Society: — The  Committee  (No.  12)  appointed 
on  Stallions  and  Mares,  respectfully  report  that  they  proceed- 
ed to  examine  the  difierent  animals  exhibited  in  this  class 
and  division  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement  in  the  printed 
regulations  of  the  Society,  and  have  awarded  prizes  as  fol- 
lows, viz; 

Stallions  of  four  years  old  and  upicards  for  all  xcorl:. 
To  George  Bellows,  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  for  his  stallion 
"Morgan  Black  Hawk,"  10  years  old,  the  first  pre- 
miuru  of  $30 

To  William  II  Doble,  of  Penna,for  his  four  year  old  stallion 

"Bashaw,"  the  second  premium  of  15 

To  Allen  Fenimore,  of  New  Jersey,  for  his  stallion"Tra- 
falgar,"  the  third  premium  of  5 

A  complimentary  diploma  is  recommended  for  Mr.  George 
Bellows,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  a  very  fine  pair  of  young 
Black  Hawk  stallions,  exhibited  together. 
Blood  Mares  of  four  years  old  and  upwards,   with  fonh  at 

their  feci,  for  all  work. 
To  A.  L.  Pennock,  Jr.,  of  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  for  his  7  year 

old  mare  "Jane  Eyre"'  first  premium  of  $30 

To  same,  for  his  6  year  old  mare  "Dolly    Sager,"  second 

premium  of  15 

To  Francis  King,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  8  year  old  bay 
mare,  the  third  premium  of  5 

Stallions  of  i  gears  old  and  upwards,  for  heavy  drawjht. 
To  Saml.  Ilolman  of  Chester  county.  Pa.,  for  his  sis  year 

old  "Duke  of  Nuimandy,"  first  premium  of  $30 

To  A.  J.  Stewart,  of  Iluntiugdon  county,  for  his  six  year 

old  "Juniata  Fire  King,"  second  premium,  15 

To  Thos.  S.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  nine  year  old 
"Lebanon  Farmer,"  third  premium  of  5 

A  number  of  very  fine  animals  of  this  class  were  exhibited, 
and  the  Committee  regretted  they  had  not  more  premiums 
to  award. 
Brood  Mares  of  4  years  old  and  upwards,  with  foals  at  their 

feet,  for  heavy  draught. 
To  Joseph  Lewis,  of  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  for  his  seven 

year  old  "Juliet,"  first  premium  of  $30 

To  John  Scott,  of   Ilestouvillo,  Pa.,  for  his  twenty-five 
year  old  "Sally."  second  premium  of  15 

But  two  mares  of  this  class  were  exhibited. 
Stallions  of  four  years  old  and  upwards,  for  quick   drangh'. 
To  J.  M.  Ilamill.  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  four  year  old 

stallion  "Morgan  Jackson,"  first  premium  of  $30 

To  Hosea  Ball,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  seven  year  old  stall- 
ion "Lone  Star,"  second  premium  of  15 
To  John  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  eight  year  old  stall- 
ion "Tom  Morgan,"  5 
Mares  of  4  years  old,  and  upicards,  for  quick  draught. 
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To  Hosea  Ball,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  four  year  old  mare 
"Fanny,"  first  premium  of  $30 

Only  one  of  this  class  exhibited. 

Stallioits  of  4  i/ears  and  upwards,  for  draught. 
To  M.  A.  Kellogg,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  seven  year  old 

"Abdallah,"  first  premium  of  $30  j 

To  Genl.  Wm.  Irick,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  for  his  nine 

year  old  "Toronto,"  second  premium  of  15 

To  J.  B.  Schenck;  of  Bucks  county,  for  his  seven  year  old 
"Mackinaw,"  third  premium  of  5 

Mares  of  4:  years  old  and  iqjicards  for  draught. 
None  exhibited. 

Stallions  three  years  old  and  under  four  years' 
To  John  Kline    &  Co.,  of  Montgomery  county,  for  their 

three  year  old  "Perfection,"  first  premium  of  $30 

To  Samuel  R.  Sager,  of  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  for  his  three 

year  old  "Grey  Sherman,"  second  premium  of  15 

To  same,  for  his  three   year  old  "Black  Shei-man,"    the 
third  premium  of  5 

Mares  three  years  old  and  under  four  years. 
To  Hosea  Ball,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his   three  year   old 

"Fanny,"  first  premium  of  $30 

To  Thomas  Lioper,  of  Delaware  county,  for  his  three  year 

old  "Fanny,"  second  premium  of  15 

To  George  G.  Lieper,  Jr.,  of  Delaware  county,  for  his  three 
year  old  "Di  Vernon,"  third  premium  of  5 

Stallions  two  years  old  and  under  three  years. 
To  A.  Reybold,  of  Delaware  City,  Del.,  for  his  two   year 

old  "Morgan  Black  Hawk,"  first  premium  of  $30 

To  A.  L.  Pennock,  Jr.,  of  Holmesburg,  for  his  two  year 

old  "Bay  Sherman,"  second  premium  of  15 

To   Hosea  Ball,  of   Philadelphia,   for  his   two  year    old 
"Nebraska,"  third  premium  of  5 

The  horses  exhibited  of  this  class  were  so  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  of  so  fine  quality,  that  the  Judges  earnestly 
recommend  for  extra  premiums,  or  complimentary  diplomas, 
the  following,  viz: — 
To  R.  Plumpstead,  of  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  for  his  two  year 

old  "Jackson  Junior,"  diploma 

To  Abraham  Brower,  for  his  two  year  old  "Gen.  Wayne," 

diploma 
To  Wm.  D.  Clark,  of  Delaware  City,  Del.,  for  his  two  year 

old  "Rob  Roy,"  diploma 

To  Abraham   Brower,    for  his  two  year   old    "Eclipse," 

diploma 
Mares  of  two  years  old  and  under  thr«e. 
To  Joseph  Lewis,  of  Delaware  county,  for  his  two  year 

"Fanny,"  first  premium  of  $30 

To  E.    Hindle  &  Sons,  of  West  Philadelphia,  for  their 
two  year  old  "Bettj',"  second  premium  of  15 

Stallion  colts  of  one  year  old. 
To  Hosea    Ball,  of  Philadelphia,    for  his  one  year  old 

"Lone  Star"  the  first  premium  of  $15 

To  Wm.  J.  Quein,  of  Chester  county,  for  his  one  year  old 

"Mingo  4th,"  second  premium  of  10 

To  Francis  King,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  one  year  old 
"General  Duroc,"  third  premium, of  5 

Mares  colts  of  one  year  old. 
To  Hosea  Ball,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  one  year  old  colt 

"Fancy,"  first  premium  $15 

To  Samuel  Holman,  of  Chester  county,  for  his  one  year 

old  "Brown  Filly,"  second  premium  of  10 

To  same,  for  his  "Iron  Grey  Filly'"the  third  premium  of     5 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  committee  examined 

two  stallions  described  as  thorough  bred,  of  domestic  origin, 

and  award. 

To  Dr.  Miller  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  11  year  old  stallion 
Mingo,  first  premium  of  $30 


To  Thomas  Lieper,  of  Delaware  county,  for  his  5  year  old 
stallion  "Calleuder  Irviue,"second  premium  of  $20 

G.  H.  Crossjian,  James  Andrews,  John  G.  Paljier, 

Committee. 

No.  12i. — Matched   Horses,  Geldings,  Single   Mares, 
Jacks  and  MuLE^s. 

To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society: — The  undersigned,  appointed  to  examine  Matched 
Horses,  Geldings,  Single  Mares,  Jacks  and  Mules,  respect- 
fully report  that  they  have  had  great  pleasure  in  discharg- 
ing their  several  duties. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  in  the  class  designated  for  your 
committee's  report  has  been  large  and  attractive.  Never, 
herhaps,  has  there  been  such  a  splendid  collection  of  horses 
in  Pennsylvania.  Your  committee  expected  the  ajipeurance 
of  many  specimens  of  the  finest  blood  and  action,  but  they 
have  been  agreeably  disappointed  by  the  variety  and  general 
excellence  of  the  stock  exhibited. 

Before  awarding  the  premiums,  your  committee  ask  per- 
mission to  make  a  single  remark.  It  is  a  fact  that  public 
attention  has  been  directed  for  years  to  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  even  chickens,  while 
the  horse,  the  noblest  animal  in  the  service  of  maji,  has 
been  comparatively  neglected.  True,  there  are  many  su- 
perior horses  in  the  State,  and  many  have  been  presented 
for  exhibition,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
There  is  ample  room  for  improvement  in  the  introduction  of 
thorough-bred  horses — the  moderate  use  of  them,  the  se- 
lection of  the  finest  mares  for  breeding,  instead  of  those 
broken  down  by  age  and  labor.  Such  a  course  might  be 
more  expensive,  but  the  foals  of  such  animals  would  com- 
mand a  full  remuneration,  and  every  one  be  benefitted  by 
the  stylo,  action,  power  and  endurance  of  thorough  bred  horses. 

Your  committee  award  the  first  premium  of  $30,  for  best 
matched  carriage  horses,  to  Watson  Newbold,  of  New  Jer- 
sey;  the  second  of  $15,  to  John  Emmett,  of  Philadelphia; 
the  third  of  $5,  to  Ilosea  Ball,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  the  first 
premium  of  $20,  for  matched  mares,  to  Wm.  R.  Brown,  of 
Bucks  county. 

The  matched  horses  of  Mr.  Newbold  are  well  mated,  and 
remarkable  for  superior  style  and  gentleness  ;  those  of  Mr. 
Emmett  for  action  and  endurance ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Ball  as 
good  roadsters  and  elegantly  trained.  The  mares  of  Mr. 
Brown  are  distinguished  for  symmetry  and  bottom,  also  for 
being  admirably  broken  and  fitted  for  service.  A  discre- 
tionary premium  of  $5  is  recommended  for  the  Highland 
ponies  exhibited  by  Zephania  Campbell,  of  Philadelphia. 
For  matched  farm  horses  the  first  premium,  of  $30,  is 
awarded  to  Geo.  W.  Hocker,  of  Montgomery  county ;  the 
second,  of  $15,  to  Hosea  Ball,  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  third,  of 
$5,  to  John  Gillfillan,  of  Philadelphia :  and  a  discretionary 
premium  of  $10  to  Henry  S.  Kupp,  of  Berks  county,  for  the 
best  single  draught  gelding.  The  horses  of  Mr.  Hocker  ex- 
hibit fine  size  and  great  muscular  development ;  those  of 
Mr.  Ball  for  strength  and  kindness,  and  those  of  Mr.  Gilfil- 
lan  are  noted  for  general  excellence  as  good  farm  horses. 
The  bay  horse  of  Henry  S.  Kupp  indicates  great  strength, 
combined  with  light  footedness;  he  is  a  superior  specimen 
of  his  kind. 

The  first  premium  of  $15,  for  farm  mares,  is  awarded  to 
Eli  Logan,  of  Chester  county. 

The  first  premium  of  $10,  for  best  gelding  for  saddle,  is 
awarded  to  F.  A.  Shower,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  second,  of 
$7,  to  Thomas  Craig  A  Son,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Committee  awarded  to  Charles  T.  Mathews,  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  a  diploma  for  the  best  "trained"  sad- 
dle horse  of  the  "menage,"  of  superior   action,  lightness. 
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spirit,  and  good  disposition;  trained  according  to  tho  French 
sj-stom. 

Tha  first  named  is  well  gaited,  gay,  sure-footed,  easy  and 
graceful  in  motion;  tho  second  and  third  are  fine  horses, 
spirited,  well  broken,  and  beautiful  in  action. 

The  first  premium  of  $10,  for  tho  best  gelding  for  harness, 
is  awarded  to  Michael  Trainor,  of  Philadelphia;  tho  second, 
of  $7,  to  James  G.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia;  the  third,  of 
$5,  to  Howard  Tildcn,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  two  named  are  remarkable  for  speed,  blood  and 
splendid  action  ;  the  third  is  gay,  docile,  and  a  beautiful 
traveller. 

A  discretionary  premium  of  $10  each  is  recommended  to 
bo  given  to  the  following  gentlemen: — Michael  Trainor,  0. 
G.  Howard,  Samuel  K.  Bye,  \Vm.  P.  Brock,  Wm.  F.  Mur- 
ray, Jacob  Peters  .and  Cyrus  Haldeman,  for  their  several 
horses.  There  was  a  number  of  splendid  horses  exhibited, 
besides  those  alreadjf  mentioned,  but  they  were  not  entered 
for  competition. 

In  advising  the  discretionary  premiums,  we  do  not  wish 
to  detract  from  the  horses  named  as  entitled  to  the  regular 
premiums — these  are  selected  from  the  entire  display. 

The  first  premium  of  $10,  for  the  best  mare  for  harness, 
is  awarded  to  M.  A.  Kellogg,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  second 
of  $7,  to  Morris  Spackman,  of  West  Philadelphia,  and  the 
third,  of  $5,  to  J.  W.  Nicholson,  of  New  Jersey.  These 
are  superior  animals,  of  fine  blood,  style  and  action. 

The  first  premium  of  $20,  for  the  best  Jack,  is  awarded 
to  Wm.  C.  Henderson,  of  Lancaster  county ;  the  second,  of 
$10,  to  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia;  and  tho  first  pre- 
mium of  $20  for  the  best  Jennet,  to  Wm.  Cox,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  first  premium  of  $20,  for  best  pair  of  Mules,  is 
awarded  to  George  W.  Hocker,  of  Montgomery  county  ;  the 
second,  of  $10,  to  same,  and  the  third,  of  $5,  to  Olom  Low- 
is,  Jr.,  of  Delaware  county. 

The  first  premium  of  $25,  for  the  best  team  of  Mules,  is 
awarded  to  F.  A.  Showers,  of  Philadelphia;  the  second,  of 
$15  to  Eli  Logan,  of  Chester  county,  and  a  discretionary 
premium  of  $10  to  Morris  Spackman,  of  AVest  Philadelphia, 
for  a  very  superior  single  mule. 

Your  Committee,  in  conclusion,  record  their  testimony  to 
the  very  creditable  stock  exhibited.^ John  H.  Berry- 
hill,  A.  E.  Kapp,  Committee. 

No.  1.3. — FoREiG?J  Imported  Horses. 

To  Hon.  F.  AVatts,  President  of  the  Pennnsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society:— The  Committee  on  Imported  Horses 
award  to  Richard  B.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  a  diploma  and 
premium  of  $20,  for  his  imported  Stallion  "Caliph."  As 
Mr.  Jones  did  not  exhibit  an  authenticated  pedigree  of  "Ca- 
liph," according  to  the  regulations,  he  could  not  expect  the 
premium  of  a  "thorough  bred" — but  the  Committee  have  no 
doubt,  from  tho  appearance  of  the  horse  .and  the  statements 
made,  that  he  is  of  the  Arab  stock. 

Two  Spanish  Stallions,  imported  from  Cuba,  were  exhibi- 
ted by  John  Amey,  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  we  award  a 

diploma  and  premium   of   $5. Wm.   A.  Irvixe,  W.  M. 

BiDDLE,  Committee. 

No.  14. — Sheep  and  Wool. 
To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylv.ania  State  Agricultural 
Society : — The  Committee,  No.  14,  on  Sheep  and  AVool,  beg 
leave  to  report  that  they  have  attended  to  the  various  duties 
assigned  them,  and  have  awarded  as  follows  : 
To  John  Worth,  of  Chester  county,  for  the  best  South- 
down Buck,  a  premium  of  $10 
To  siime  gentleman,  for  second  best,  premium  of  6 


To  Joseph  Cope,  of  Chester  county,  for  his   Southdown 

Ewes,  first  premium  of  $10 

To  same  gentleman,  for    second  best  Southdown  Ewes, 

second  premium  of  6 

To  same  gentleman,  for  best  Southdown   Lambs,  a  pre- 
mium of  10 
To  same  gentlem.anj  for  second  best  Southdown  Lambs,  a 
premium  of  6 

To  Lewis  P.  Hoopes,  of  Chester  countj",  for  four  South- 
down Sheep,  a  complimentary  premium  of  8 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia,  for  eight  Southdown 
Ewes,  a  complimentary  premium  of  8 

To  George  Drnyton,  of  Delaware  countj;,  farmer  to  Chris- 
topher Fiillon,  for  the  best  imported  Leicester  Buck, 
a  premium  of  10 

To  s.ame  gentleman,  for  the  best  imported  Leicester  Ewes, 
a  premium  of  10 

To  Bryan  .Jackson,  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  for  the  best 
Cotswold  Ewes,  a  premium  of  10 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  second  best 
Cotswold  Ewes,  a  premium  of  6 

To  Bryan  Jackson,  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  for  the  best 
Cotswold  Lambs,  a  premium  of  10 

To  same  gentleman,  for  best  Cotswold  Buck,  a  premium 
of  10 

To  Nathan  Garrett,  of  Chester  county,  for  second  best 
Cotswold  Buck,  a  premium  of  6 

To  Morthy  &  Flinn,  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  for  the 
best  mixed  blood  Ewes,  a  premium  of  10 

To  George  Drayton,  of  Delaw.are  county,  farmer  to  Chris- 
topher Fallon,  for  second  best  mixed  blood  Ewes,  a 
premium  of  6 

To  same  gentleman,  for  a  lot  of  mixed  breed,  a  premium 
of  10 

To  Geo.  D.  Parris,  of  Burlington  county.  N.  J.,  for  a  Lei- 
cester Buck,  a  speciiil  premium  of  6 

To  Isaac  Newton,  of  Delaware  county,  for  his  broad  tail- 
ed or  Tunis  Buck,  and  mixed  blood  Lambs,  a  special 
premium  of  10 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadolijhia,  for  Spanish  Merino 
Buck,  a  premium  of  10 

To  same  gentleman,  for  the  second  best  Spanish  Merino 
Buck,  a  premium  of  6 

To  same  gentlem.an,  for  the  best  Spanish  Merino  Ewes,  a 
premium  of  10 

To  same  gentleman,  for  the  second  best  Spanish  Merino 
Ewes,  6 

To  Morthy  &  Flinn,  ot  tho  State  of  Del.,  for  the  lots  of 
the  best  fat  Sheep,  10  in  number,  a  premium  of  10 

To  .John  AA^'orth,  of  Chester  county,  for  second  best  lot  of 
fat  Sheep,  a  premium  of  8 

To  A.  T.  Newbold,  of  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  for  four 
she-ep,  8  months  old,  imported  from  Tartary,  in  China, 
a  special  premium  of  -20 

N.  B. — These  sheep  breed  twice  a  year,  and  have  from 

four  to  six  l.ambs  at  a  birth  ;  the  mutton  remarkably  excel- 
lent.    They  were  imported  directly  from  Shanghae  by  Pratt 

&  Sons,  of  Philadelphia. 

To  Dr.  J.  Eolton  Davis,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  foi 
one  Cashmere  Buck  Goat,  a  yearling,  .andfor  two  kids 
of  the  same,  (one  mixed  with  N.ankin  goat,)  three 
months  old,  a  silver  medal 

N.  B. — These  animals  attracted   general   attention,   and 

your  committee  believe  they  can  bo  raised  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

To  Morthy  &  Flinn,  of  the  State  of  Dol.aware,  for  the  best 
fat  sheep  under  two  years  old,  a  premium  of  6 

To   George    Drayton,  farmer   to    Christopher   Fallon,   of 
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Delaware  county,  for  the  socond  best  fat  sheep,  a  pre- 
mium of  $5 
To  Morthy   &   Flinn,   of  the  State  of  Delaware,  for  the 

tliirJ  best  fat  sheep,  J5 

To  Jonathan   Knight,  of  Bucks  county,  for  a  fine  mixed 

Buck,  a  premiuDi  of  10 

To  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  collection  of  "Pile,"  (Hair  and 
Wool)  from  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world, 

a  silver  medal 
X.  B. — This  collection  was  au   object  of  universal  obser- 
vation and  admiration. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  report  that  they  have  had 
a  very  arduous  duty  to  perform,  and  are  sensible  that  meri- 
torious animals  have  been  ndeossarily  ruled  out  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wording  of  the  list  of  premiums.  In  some 
instances  yoiir  committee  have  endeavored  to  surmount  the 
difficulty  by  awarding  special  premiums. 

Your  committee  respectfully  recommend  that  the  terms 
"long  wooUed,"  "middle  wooled,"and  "short  wooled,"  be  no 
longer  used.— — Isaac  Newton,  Benj.  Hickman,  Bryan 
Jackson,  Committee. 

No.  15. — Swine. 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the   Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society  :— Committee  No.  15,  on  Swine,  report 
as  follows  : 

Large  Breed. 
To  Thomas  Tcdman,  for  the  best  Boar  over  two  years  old, 

first  premium  of  $10 

To  \Vm.  Dripps,  of  Chester  county,  for  the  best  Boar  over 

one  year  old,  first  premium  of  10 

To  J.  Gr.  Updegrovo,  of  Dauphin  county,  for  the  next  best 

Boar,  second  premium  of  5 

To  Marshall  Strode,  of  Chester  county,  for  the  best  Boar 

over  6  months  old,  first  premium  of  10 

To  Andrew  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia,   for  the  best  Sow 

over  two  j'oars  old,  first  premium  of  10 

To  same,  for  the  next  best  over  one  j'ear  old,  second  pre- 
mium of  5 
To  Lewis  P.  Iloopes,  of  Chester  county,  for  the  best  Sow 

over  six  months  old,  first  premium  of  10 

To  Francis  Strode,  of  Chester  county,  for  five  Pigs  under 

six  months  old,  first  premium  of  10 

To   Chalkley  Harvey,  of  Delaware  county,  for  five  Pigs 

under  six  months  old,  second  premium  of  5 

Berkshire  Stock. 
To   James    Gowen,   of  Mount  Airy,   for   the    best  Boar 

(white)  over  two  years  old,  first  premium  of  $10 

To  same  gentleman,  for  the  best  Boar  (white)  over  one 

year  old,  first  premium  of  10 

To  same  gentleman,  for  the  best  Boar  (white   and  black) 

over  six  months  old,  first  premium  of  10 

To  same  gentleman,  for  the  next  best  Boar  (white)  over 

six  months  old,  second  premium  of  5 

To    Robert    Purvis,   of   Philadelphia,  for   the   best    Sow 

(black)  over  two  years  old,  first  premium  of  10 

To  James  Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  for  the  next  best  Sow 

(black)  over  two  years  old,  second  premium  of  5 

To  same  gentleman,  for  best  Sow  (white)  over  one  year 

old,  first  premium  of  10 

To  same  gentleman,  for  next  best  Sow  (white)  over  one 

year  old,  second  premium  of  5 

To  same  gentleman,  for  best  Sow  (white  and  black)  over 

six  months  old,  first  premium  of  10 

To  Adrian  Cornell,  of  Bucks  county,  for  five  Pigs  under 

six  months  old  (black),  first  premium  of  10 

To  Robert  Purvis,  of  Philadelphia,  for  six  Pigs  under  six 


months  old  (black),  second  premium  of  5 

Small  Breed  Suffolk  Stock. 
To  Adrian   Cornell,  of  Bucks  county,  for  the  best  Boar 

over  two  years  old,  first  premium  of  §10 

To  same  gentleman,  for  best  Boar  over  six  mouths,  fir.«t 

premium  of  10 

To  same  gentleman,  for  best  sow  over  two  years,  first  pre- 
mium of  10 
To  same  gentleman,  for  best  Sow  over  one  year  old,  first 

premium  of  10 

To  .'^ame  gentleman,  for  five  Pigs  under  six  months   old, 

first  premium  of  10 

Grade  Stuck. 
To  H.  L.  Strackbine,  of  West  Philadelphia,  for  best  Sow, 

4  years  old,  of  the   Duchess   county  breed,  the  first 

premium  of  $10 

To  John  H.  Miller,  of  Delaware  connty,  for  the  best  Sow, 

six  months  old,  first  premium  of  10 

To  Cynis  Miller,  of  Lancaster  county,  for  next   best  Sow, 

six  months  old,  second  premium  of  5 

To  same  gentleman,  for  the   best  Boar,  si.t  mouths  old, 

first  premium  of  10 

To  John   II.   Miller,  of  Delaware  countj',  for  next  best 

Boar,  over  six  months  old,  second  premium  of  ai 

Fat  Slack. 
To  Thomas  Yeaman,  of  Philadelphia,  for  best  fat  Hog, 

one  year  old,  first  premium  of  $5 

To  James  Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  for  next  best  fat  Hog, 

one  year  old,  second  premium  of  S 

The  Committee  would  make  honorable  mention  of  a  very 
fine  Boar,  of  the  Chester  county  stock,  exhibited  by  Benja- 
min Hickman,  of  Chester  county,  4i  months  old  ;  also,  a  fine 
lot  of  Shoats  of  different  ages,  thirty-one  in  number,  by  the 
same  gentleman.     Vfe  think  him  entitled  to  a  premimn    of 

$10  for  his  very  excellent  display  of  stock. Marshall 

Painter,  Marshall  B.  Hickman,  Richard  Parker,  Com- 
mittee. 

No.  16. — Poultry. 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsjdvania  State 
Agricultural  Society  .-—The  Committee,  No.  17,  on  Poultry 
beg  leave  to  make  tho  following  report.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  tho  handsome  display  presented  on  the  ground 
of  the  various  kinds,  tho  premiums  are  awarded  as  follows: 

Slianijhai's. 
3 — 1  cock  and  2  hens — to  John  Smith,  of  Harrisburg,  tho 

premium  of  S3 

3 — 1  cock  and  2  hens — to  Pobert  Purvis,  of  Philadelphia,  3 

Dorkings. 
To  James  Killen,  of  Gormantown,  for  best  lot  of  Dor- 
kings, not  less  than  three,  $3 
To  George  F.  Carwen,  of  Delaware  county,  for  second 
best,  2 
Black  Spanish,. 
To  James  Killen,  of  Germantown,  for  best  pair  of  Black 

Spanish,  ?3 

To  Wm.  Leonard,  of  Philadelphia,  for  second  best,  2 

Bnck'i  County  Foich. 
To  George  Vanartosdalen,  of  Bucks  county,  for  best  cago 
of  Bucks  county  fowls,  $3 

Brahma  Pootras. 
To  Dr.  Wm.James  Crabb,  of  Philadelphia,  for  three  Brah- 
ma Pootras — 1  cock  and  2  hens,  $3 
To  Jonathan  Dorwart,   of   Lancaster,  for  three  Brahma 
Pootras — 1  cock  and  2  hens,  3 
Cochin   China. 
To  Dr.  Wm.  James  Crabb,  of  Philadelphia,  for  3   Cochin 
Chinas — 1  cock  and  2  hens,                                               $3 
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To  Jonathan  Dorwart,  of  Lancaster,  for  3  Cochin  Chinas 

— 1  cock  and  2  hens,  3 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia,  for  3  Cochin  Chinas — 

1  cock  and  2  hons,  3 

Chittagonr/s. 

To  George  H.  Yard,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  one  cock  and 

two  hens,  $3 

Ban  turns. 

To  Wm.  M.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  1  cock  and  2  hens,       $3 

To  same,  1  cock  and  2  hens,  black,  2 

Game  Fowls. 
To  Jonathan  Dorwart,  of  Lancaster,  for  best  throe,  1  cock 

and  2  hens,  first  premium,  $3 

To  Wm.  Leonard,  of  Philadelphia,  2d  best,  2 

Native  or  Dunghill  Fowls. 
To  George  Vanartsdalen,  of  Bucks  county,  for  1  cock  and 

2  hens,  $3 
To  Jonathan  Dorwart,  of  Lancaster,  do.  do.,  2 

Poland  Fowls. 
To  Jonathan  Dorwart,  of  Lancaster,  1  cock  and  2  hens,    $3 
To  Wm.  Leonard,  of  Philadelphia,  for  1  cock  and  2  hons,  2 

For  the  two  hcst  lots  of  Poultry  exMhitcd. 
To  Jonn  W.  Smith,  of  Harrisburg,  $10 

To  Robert  Purvis,  of  Philadelphia,  10 

Largest  collection  of  Fowls  exlnhited. 
To  S.  C.  Radford,  of  AVest  Philadelphia,  500  Fowls,         $10 
To  Jonathan  Dorwart,  of  Lancaster,  for  2d  largest,  8 

Turkeys. 
To  Jonathan  Dorwart,  of  Lancaster,  for  best  pair  of  Tur- 
key's, ■  $3 
To  S.  C.  Radford,  of  West  Philadelphia,  for  2d  best,  2 

Oeese. 
To  H.  W.  Ditman,  of  Philadelphia,  for  best  pair  of  Bre- 
men Geese,  S3 
Muscovy  DucTcs. 
To  Wm.  Leonard,  of  Philadelphia,  1  pair  Muscovy  Ducks,  $3 

Common  Ducks. 
To  Jesse  M.  AVilliams,  of  Philadelphia,  best  pair  Common 
Ducks,  $3 

Pea  Fowls. 
To  Wm.  Leonard,  of  Philadelphia,  best  pair  Pea  Fowls,  $5 

Guinea  Foirls, 
To  Jonathan  Dorwart.  of  Lancaster,  best  pair,  $3 

Pigeons, 
To  Wm.  M.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  for  best  exhibition  of 

Pigeons,  $5 

To  E.  Ileston,  for  second  best  do.  3 

Imported  Fowls. 
To  George  H.  Yard,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  best  pair  of 

imported  Fowls,  $5 

To  John  McGowan,  for  second  best  do.  $3 

N.  B. — The  Committee  in  awarding  the  premiums  desire 
to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  the  close  competition  in  the 
best  Shanghai  and  Cochin  China  fowls,  and  "best  display," 
to  do  justice  to  the  parties,  agreed  to  award  premiums  of 
equal  merit. 

The  Committee  with  groat  pleasure  state  that  they  confi- 
dently believe  the  display  of  poultry  in  every  department  far 
exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  previously  presented  at  any 
of  our  Agricultural  Fairs  ;  and  the  Committee  feel  that  those 
who  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  attraction  of  the  grand 
display  deserve  to  be  most  favorably  noticed.  Many  of  the 
fowls  were  very  superior,  and  consequently  the  competition 
very  close.  The  Committee  in  some  instances  transcended 
their  powers,  but  believed  it  just  to  act  as  they  did. 

In  addition  to  the  premiums  awarded  above,  the  Commit- 
tee ask  respectfully  to  recommend  the  following 


Discretionary  Premiums. 
To  Wm,  A.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Silver  Hamburg,  $3 
To  same  gentleman  for  Golden  Hamburgs  2 

To  Jas.  Gillespie,  of  Philada.,  for  fine  collection  of  Cochin 

China  fowls.  5 

To  same  gentleman  for  handsome  display  of  fowls  5 

To  Jonathan  Dorwart,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  Harvey  fowls  3 
To  do  do  for  geese  2 

To  do  do  display  of  ducks    3 

To  M.  H.  Cornell,  of  Bucks  Co.,  for  Merino  fowls,  3 

To  James  Killen,  of  Germantown,  for  Silky  fowls,  4 

To  same  gentleman  for  display  of  poultry,  8 

To  Hammond  Holdon,  for  Golden  Pheasants,  3 

To  same  gentleman  for  Silver  Pheasants,  2 

To  same  gentleman  for  Bolton  Grays,  2 

To  Peter  Rose,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Bremen  geese,  3 

To  G.  &  C.  K.  Engle,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Shanghae  fowls,  3 
To  same  gentleman  for  Cochin  China  fowls,  bred  from  im- 
ported stock,  8 

To  A.  Smith,  of ,  for  English  Bantum,  3 

To  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia  for  fine  collection,  8 

To  AVm.  Leonard,  of  Philadelphia,  for  display  of  Bantums,  3 
To  same  gentleman  for  display  of  frizzled,  3 

To  same  gentleman  for  display  of  Golden  Pheasants,  2 

To  same  for  fine  display,  5 

To  G.  H.  Yard,  of  Trenton.  N.  J.  for  eight  fowls  weighing 

ten  pounds  each,  5 

To  same  gentleman  for  very  fine  displaj',  of  Cliittagongs,  5 

To  J.  C.  Longstroth,  of ,  for  one  coop  of  Bremen 

Geese,  3 

To  John  Sloan,  of ,  for  two  coops  of  handsome  young 

Shanghaes,  3 

To  George  Vanartsdalen,  of  Bucks  county,  for  very  hand- 
some display  and  variety,  5 

To  Joseph  Breding,  of ,  for  display  of  Cochin  and 

AVhite  Shanghaes,  5 

To  J.  J.  Hoopes,  of handsome  display,  8 

To  Jesse  M.  Williams,  of  Philadeljihia,    for    display    of 

ducks,  Java  Fowls,  Geese,  <fec.,  8 

To  R.  L.  Rutton,  of ,  for  one  cage  of  Indian   Moun- 
tain Game,  3 

To  Pierce  Byren,    of ,    for   three   cages  of  Indian 

Game,  one  cage  fine  Shanghaes,  5 

To  same  gentleman  for  one  imported  English  Pheasant,  3 
To  Dr.  James  Crabb,  of  Philadelphia,  for  fine  collection 

of  Bantums,  3 

To  same  gentleman  for  fine  collection  of  imported  Hens,     2 
To  same  gentleman  for  fine  collection  of  Indian  Moun- 
tain Game,  2 
To  same  gentleman  for  general  display,  5 
To  S.  C.    Radford,  of   Philadelphia,  for    Ducks,  Poland 

Fowls,  Bantums  and  Doves,  5 

To  game  gentleman  for  two  cages.    Pigeons   and   Black 

Hamburg  Fowls,  3 

To  same  gentleman  for  two  cages  Blue  Turkeys,  3 

To            do                for  one  pair  Hongkong  Geese,  2 

To  John  Mc  Gowan,  of ,for  general  display  of  Shang- 
haes, 8 


To  D.  H.  Brown,  for  one  cage  of  California  Quails,  3 
To  W.  W.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  for  handsome  cage  of 

Birds,  3 

To  Michael  Crock,  of ,  for  a  display  of  48  Jenets,  5 

To  George  Curwen,  of ,  for  display  of  White  and 

Buff  Shanghaes,  5 
To  Z.   Campbell,  of  Frankford,  for    one   basket   Cochin 

China  Hen  Eggs,  weighing  3  oz.  each,  2 

To  same  gentleman  for  five  cages  Buff  Shanghaes,  3 

To  do  for  one  cage  Bantums,  3 
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To  Z.  Campbell,  for  general  display,  3 

To  H.  W.  Ditman,  of  Oxford,  for  fine  Shanghae  Fowls,     3 

To  J.  A.  Goehering,  for  handsome  Shanghaes  and  Brah-     3 

mas,  3 

To  John  Lippincott,  of ,  for  display  of  Wild  Ducks,  3 

Respectfully  submitted. A.J.  Jones,  Chas.  K.  Engle, 

Adrian  Cornell,  Committee, 

No.  17.— Ploughing  Match. 

To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society: 

The  Committee  (No.  17)  on  Ploughing  Match,  respectfully 
report  that  they  award  a  special  premium  of  a  sUver  medal 
to  Newell  French,  for  his  Michigan  double  plough.  Tho 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  plough  is  the  greatest 
improvement  of  the  age  for  deep  ploughing.  The  Commit- 
tee also  award  a  premium  of  $15  to  Newell  French  for 
ploughing  with  his  Michigan  doublo  plough. 

The  Committee  award  tho  first  premium  of  §10  to  George 
Buchanan,  of ,  for  his  "Wiggins"  plough,  and  the  sec- 
ond premium  of  $8  to  Jesse  Paulding  for  his  plough  entered 

as  "No.  10,"  and  the  3d  premium  of  $5  to  Prouty  & , 

for  their  plough. 

To  Jacob  Sibbit,  tho  first  premium  as  ploughman,  $15 

To  George  Blake,  the  second  premium  as  ploughman,         10 
To  Robt.  Blake,  the  third  premium  as  ploughman,  8 

To  11.  Rudolph  Trego,  for  best  ploughboy  under  IS  years 

of  age,  premium  of  10 

To  George  Saokell,  a  boy  over  18  yeai's  of  age,  and  under 
21,  a  premium  of  8 

Respectfully    submitted. G.    Blight    Browne,    John 

Johnson,  George  W.  Sheaffer,  William  Bell,  William 
Stately,  Adrian  Cornell,  Committee. 

No.  18. — Farm  Implements,  No.  1 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsj'lvania  State 
Agricultural  Society  : — The  undersigned  Committee,  No.  18, 
beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  and  award  of  pre- 
miums : 

To  Thomas  Castor,  for  best  farm  wagon,  ^10 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  best  square  expanding  harrows,  3 
To  C.  B.  Rogers,  second  best  do.,  3 

To  James  Morris,  for  best  corn  cultivator,  "Buckman's," 

a  diploma,  and  $5 

To  D,  Landreti,  for  second  best,  do,  3 

To  S.  &  M.  Pcnnoek  <t  Co.,  for  best  grain  drill,  exhibited 

by  Paschall  Morris  &  Co,,  diploma  and  15 

To  Stacy,  for  second  best  grain  drill,  diploma  and  Iq 

For  third  best  grain  drill,  Loo  &  Thompson,  "Moore's," 

exhibited  by  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  diploma  and  5 

For  best  seed  planter,  "Pennock's,"  exhibited  by  Paschall 

Morris  &  Co.,  10 

For  second  best  seed  planter,  "L.  Patoe,"  exhibited  by 

Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  5 

Jo  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  cultivator  for  general    • 

purposes,  "Peckham's,"  patent,  diploma  and  10 

Best  broadcast  sower,  none  exhibited. 

To  C.  B.  Rogers  second  best  cultivator,  5 

To  D.  Landroth,  for  best  small  seed  sower,  10 

To  D.    &  H.  Wolfi",    for  second    best,  do.,  exhibited  by 

Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  5 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  roller,  5 

To  C.  B.  Rogers,  for  second  best  do  3 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  fanning  mill,  "Roberts' 

United  States,"  diploma  and  10 

To  Paschall  Jlorris  &  Co.,  for  second  best  fanning  mill, 

"Keech  &  Stillwell's,"  5 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  corn  stalk  cutter,  "0.     ^ 


U.  Seely's,"  g 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  second  best  corn  stalk  cut- 
tor,  "Daniel's,"  3 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  vegetable  cutter,  "Rug- 

gols  &  Co.,"  5 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  second  best  vegetable  cut- 
ter, "Whittemoro's,"  3 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  corn  and  cob  crusher, 

"Nichols,"  10 

To  D.  Landreth,  for  second  best  corn  and  cob  crusher, 

"Sinclair's,"  5 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  clover  hullcr,  "Ilun- 

sicker  &  Co.,"  10 

To  Hibbs  &  Co.,  of  Bristol,  for  second  best  clover  huller,     5 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  horse  cart,  made  by  N. 

Coleman  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  5 

To  D.  Landreth,  for  best  ox  cart,  5 

To  D.  Landreth,  for  best  horse  rake,  by  Hibbs  &  Co.,  of 

Bristol,  5 

To  D.  Landroth,  for  second  best  horse  rake,  "Indepen- 
dent," 3 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  ox  yoke,  5 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co..  for  second  best  ox  yoke,  "Pen- 
nock's,"                                                                               3 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  beat  corn  sheller,  hand  and 

horse  power,  L.  H.  Davis'  patent,  10 

To  D.  Landreth,  for  second  best  corn  sheller,  horse  power, 

Reading's  patent,  .  5 

To  D.  Landreth,  best  road  scraper,  3 

To  C.  B.  Rogers,  second  best  road  scraper,  2 

To  Joseph  T.  Collins,  for  best  wheelbarrow,  diploma 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  say,  that  there  were  many 
other  articles  on  exhibition,  which  were  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention; but,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  labor  attending 
the  duties  of  the  Committee,  and  a  want  of  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  articles,  we  could  not  give  them  that  examiaa- 
tion  which  many  of  them  merited. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  duties  of  this 
Committee,  at  another  exhibition,  bo  subdivided  into  not 
less  than  three  Committees. 

We  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  examined  tho  "Self- 
Shutting  Farm  Gate,"  deposited  by  Townscnd  Sharpies?, 
exhibited  by  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  and  pronounce  it  admi- 
rable in  every  particular,  and  therefore  award  him  a  diplo- 
ma.  David  Cockley,  Wjr.  H.  Holstein,  Isaac  W.  Van 

Leer,  Committee. 

No.  19.— Farm  Implements,  No.  2. 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society  : — Your  committee.  No.  }fi.  respectfully 
report  that  the  Farm  Implements  submitted  for  their  exami- 
nation, as  per  catalogue,  were  of  a, superior  quality,  and 
they  award  the  following  premiums  and  diplomas  : 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  Churn,  Spain's  Atmos- 


pheric Barrel  Churn, 
To  D.  Landreth,  for  second  best  Churn, 
To  Melloy  &  Ford,  Philadelphia,  .best  twelve  Milk  Pans, 
To  do  for  second  best  do 

To  do  for  best  Milk  Strainer, 

To  do       for  second  best        do 


$3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 

All  the  articles  exhil)ited  by  Messrs.  Melloj'  tt  Ford  were 
of  a  superior  quality. 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  Potato  Masher,  $3 

To  Charles  Ileite,  of  Philadelphia,  for  best  (*rain  Cradlo,  2 
To  Paschall  Morris  A  Co.,  best  Scythe  and  S^iatlie,  diploma 
To  D.  Landroth,  for  second  best  Scythe  and  Snathe,  $1 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co^,  for  best  six  Hay  Forks,  Shoble 
&  Lawrcucej,  3 
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To  D.  Landreth,  for  second  best  six  Hay  Forks,  2 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  6  Grass  Scythes,  diploma 
To  Paschall    Morris    &    Co.,    for  second  best  six  Grass 

Scythes,  $2 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  6  Axes,  Beatty's,  diploma 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  sLx  Mamiro  Forks,  She- 
ble  &  Lawson's,  $3 

Your  Committee  would  here  observe  that  forks  of  all  de- 
scriptions displayed  by  the  firm  of  Sheble  &  Lawson  were  of 
the  finest  quality. 

For  best  six  Devonshire  Shovels  and  best  six  Canal  Sho- 
vels— the  display  of  these  articles  exhibited  by  D. 
Landreth,  and  by  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  were  so  good 
and  similar,  that  the  Committee  award  to  each  a  diploma 
To  D.  Landreth,  for  best  six  Spades,  diploma 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  six  Corn  Hoes,  $3 

To  D.  Landreth,  for  second  best  six  Corn  Hoes,  2 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  lot  of  Grain  Measures,  3 
To  John  n.  Allen  <fc  Co.,  for  best  dozen  of  Wire  Brooms,  2 
To  John  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  for  best  dozen   Shaker  or  Corn 

Brooms,  2 

To  John  n.  Allen  &   Co.,  for  best  half  dozen  Corn  Bas- 
kets, 5 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  second  best  half  dozen  Corn 

Baskets,  3 

A  Butter  Worker,  simple  in  construction,  and  .idmirably 
calculated  for  the  making  of  butter,  was  invented  and 

presented  by  Miss  Letitia  A.  Smith,  of .     It  was 

exhibited  by  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.     Your  Committee 
would  award  it  a  premium  of  3 

To  E.  J.  Dickey,  (exhibited  by  P.  Morris  &  Co.,)  for  sec- 
ond best  Butter  Worker,  a  premium  of  2 
To  Henry  A.  Dreor,  for  a  beautiful  case  of  Horticultural 

Implements,  3 

To   Jonathan    E.  Rhoads,  for  a  superior  lot  of   Scythe 

Stones,  diploma 

To  D.  Landreth,  for  best  Hoisting  Hay  Forks,  $3 

An  almost  endless  variety  of  implements  were  presented 
under  this  class  (No.  2.),  principally  by  Paschall  Morris  & 
Co.,  and  D.  Landreth,  which  were  not  entitled  to  premiums 
by  the  printed  catalogue. 

Your  committee  would  do  violence  to  their  feelings,  and 
injustice  to  Messrs.  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.  and  D.  Landreth, 
did  they  not  take  further  notice  of  the  very  large  and  fine 
display  of  implements  made  by  those  gentlemen,  of  every 
variety  and  of  the  finest  quality  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural purposes  in  the  most  extended  applications  of  the 
term,  giving  an  earnest  to  the  agricultural  community  that 
they  are  capi^lo  of  supplying  any  demand  made  on  thom 
for  imfilements  in  all  their  variety.  The  Committee  feel 
much  pleasure  in  awarding  to  each  a  silver  modal. 

In  condlusion  your  Committee  would  respectfully  suggest 
the  propriety  of  having  all  articles  that  may  be  presented 
for  exhibition  hereafter,  placed  together  under  their  respec- 
tive classes  or  numbers.  Such  an  arrangement  would  save 
the  Judges  treubio  in  their  arduous  duties,  as  well  as  much 

dissactisfaction  among  contributors. Thomas  P.  Knox, 

Jesse  George,  Gustavus  Engle,  Committee. 

No.  20. — Farm  Implements,  No.  3. 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society : — The  Committee,  No.  20,  on  Farm 
Implements  and  Machinery  have  examined  with  as  much 
care  as  time  would  permit,  the  articles  submitted  to  their 
inspection,  and  have  been  greatly  gratified  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  exhibition,  and  feel  that,  although  they  have  en- 
deavored to  do  justice  to  the  exhibitors,  yet  in  much  they 
possibly  have  failed.     The  great  variety  of  implements  ex- 


hibited to  us,  and  the  necessity  of  examining  each  separate- 
ly, prevent  the  Committee  from  particularizing. 

The  Committee  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  here- 
after a  separate  committee  be  .ippointed  on  Steam  Power 
and  Hydraulics,  as  a  knowledge  of  farm  implements  and 
machinery  does  not  necessarilj'  imply  a  knowledge  of  either 
of  the  former. 

Your  Committee  have  awarded  premiums  as  follows,  viz : 
To  John  StuU,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  portable  Saw 

Mill,  a  silver  medal 

To  C.  B.  Rogers  and  David  Landreth,  for  the  ne.xt  best, 

the  sum  of  $5  each,  $10 

To  A.   L.  Arehambault,   for  the  best   Steam  Engine  for 

farming  purposes,  easily  portable,  diploma  and    20 

To  Alduck  &  Sargent,  for  the  best  portable  Grist  Mill,  C. 

W.  Brown's  patent,  20 

To  Straub  &  Balliet,  for  the  next  best,  diploma 

The  Committee  also  award  $10  to  Henrj'  Loyer  for  Le- 
vitt's improved  Corn  and  Cob  Mill. 
To  Paschall  Morris   &  Co.,  for  Atkins'  Automaton  Self 

Reaper  and  Raker,  a  silver  medal 

To  Lee  &  Thompson,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Reaper  and 

Raker,  exhibited  by  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  $10 

To  S.  G.  Allen,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  for  improved  combined 
Reaper  and  Mower,  exhibited  by  Paschall  Morris  & 
Co.,  is  awarded  a  silver  medal 

To  David  Landreth,  for  Huss3''s  Reaper  and  Mower,         $10 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  Manny's  Reaper  and  Mow- 
er, manufactured  by  Wm.  Johnson  &  Co.,  10 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  Manny's  combined  Reaper 

and  Mower,  with  an  improved  separator,  diploma 

To  Boyer  &  Bro.,  of  Harrisburg,  for  J.  W.  Hugit's  Self 

Sharpening  Reaper  and  Mower  cocsbined,  $10 

To   R.    T.   Elkinton,    of   Philadelphia,    for   McCormick's 

Reaper  and  Mower  combined,  diploma 

To  Jesse  Urmy,   of    Wilmington,   Del.,   for  Reaper  and 

Mower  combined,  $20 

To  C.  B.  Rogers,  for  Allen's  Mower,  a  silver  medal 

To  Paschall  Morris   &  Co.,  for  Wood's  Mower,  Manny's 

patent,  $10 

To  Wm.  Manning,  for  North  American  Mowing  Machine, 
with  revolving  knives,  working  with  one  or  two 
horses,  10 

To  Abner  Garrett,  of  Chester  county,  for  Hallcnback's 
Mowing  Machine,  exhibited  by  Paschall  Morris  & 
Co.,  10 

To  R.  T.  Elkinton,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  Sweep 

Horse  Power,  Pelt's  Horse  Power,  10 

To  C.  B.  Rogers,  for  second  best  do.  do.,  5 

To  Alfred  Blaker,  of  Bucks  countj',  for  the  best  Railway 

Horse  Power,  10 

To  David  Landreth,  for  the  second  best  do.,  5 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  Gilbert   &   Rittenhouse's 

Railway  Horse  Power,  a  diploma 

To  Alfred  Blaker,  of  Bucks  county,  for  the  best  Threshing 

Machine,  a  diploma  and  $10 

To  David  Landreth,  for  second  best  do.,  5 

To  C.  B.  Rogers,  for  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co.'s  Threshing, 

Separating  and  Cleansing  Machine  combined,  20 

To  R.  T.  Elkinton,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Threshing,  Sepa- 
rating and  Cleansing  Machine  combined,  a  diploma 
To  W.  W.  Dingee,  of  York,   for  Portable  Hay  Press,  ex- 
hibited by  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  $10 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  E.  Spain's  patent  Atmos- 
pheric Churn,                                                a  silver  medal 
To  Thomas  Palmer,  for  second  best  Churn,              a  diploma 
To  Alfred  Blaker,  of  Bucks  county,  for  best  Separator,    $10 
To  David  Lamlroth,  for  second  best,  5 
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To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  Gilbert  &  Rittenhouse's 

Threshing  Machine  and  Separator,  10 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  Deering  &  Dickson's  Port- 
able Horse  Power  Hay  Press,  10 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  Dog  power  for  Churn- 
ing Machine,  5 
To  Thomas  Palmer,  for  best  Washing  Machine,  5 
To  John  Pierce,  for  Washing  Machine,  diploma 
To    Paschall   Morris    &    Co.,    for   Harris'   Ohio   Buckeye 

Clothes  Washer,  a  diploma 

To  David  S.  Siner,  for  the  best  double  acting  Lift  and 

Force  Pumps,  a  silver  medal 

To  Maull  &  Brothers,  for  Barker  s  patent  Pump,  $10 

Among  the  many  and  various  pumps  on  exhibition,  your 
Committee  were  particularly  interested  in  the  great  variety 
exhibited  by  Corning  &  Co.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  among 
which  are  the  iron,  brass,  and  side  cistern  pumps,  especially 
used  and  adapted  to  the  farmer ;  the  out-door  cistern  and 
well  pumps,  with  the  iron  and  side  force  pump.s,  deserve 
particular  attention;  the  tight  top  well  pump  and  brass  force 
pump  for  house  are  particularly  commended  ;  the  deep  well, 
railroad,  double  acting  and  iron  house  pumps  have  a  value, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee,  which  should  commend 
them  to  all  persons  requiring  articles  of  the  kind  ;  the  gar- 
den and  fire  engine  pumps  are  more  perfect  than  any  other 
the  Committee  have  examined.  For  this  collection  the  Com- 
mittee award  a  silver  medal. 

The  Committee  have  examined  the  vtirious  hydraulic  rams 
for  raising  water,  and  they  are  pleased  to  observe  that  there 
is  groat  competition  hero,  as  in  other  matters  connected  with 
the  duties  of  this  Committee,  but  disposed  to  do  justice  to 
all  in  the  limited  capacity  in  which  they  are  acting,  they 
award  to 

Allan  Ganthrop,  for  best  Hydraulic  Rams,  $10 

Morris  Heston,  for  2d  best         do         do  5 

For  the  best  hay  and  cattle  weighing  scales  they  award  to 
George  W.  Colly,  for  Fairbanh's  Scales,  a  diploma  and  $10 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  Abbot's  Scales,  diploma 

To  A.  B.  Davis  &  Co.,  for  scales.  ^       $10 

To  George  W.  Colly,  for  the  best  weighing  machine  for 

general  farm  purposes,  Fairbank's  patent,  diploma 

To  Geo.  W.  Colly,  for  best  lot  of  large  and  small  scales,    $5 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  portable  Cider  Press, 

Krauser's  patent,  a  silver  medal 

To  David  Landreth,  for  second  best,  Hickok's  patent,         $5 
To  E.  Spain,  for  best  variety  of  Cooper  Work,  exhibited 

by  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  a  silver  medal 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  second  best,  $5 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  Lime  Spreader,  enter- 
ed by  Lewis  Cooper,  10 
To  .Joseph  W.  Fawkes,  for  second  best,  5 
To  Paschall  Morris  &,  Co.,  for  best  Guano  Spreader, 

a  silver  medal 
To  Paschall  Jlorris  &  Co.,  for  best  collection  of  Farmers' 

Tools,  arranged  in  a  deposit,  $5 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  the  best  invention  for  secu- 
ring the  run  of  water  in  drains,  manufactured  by  Jas. 
Wardrop  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  5 

To  D.  Landreth,  for  second  best,  3 

To  Paschall  Merris  &  Co.,  for  the  best  and  most  numerijus 

collection  of  Agricultural  Implements,  a  diploma  and  25 
To  D.  Landreth,  for  the  second  best,  20 

The  Committee,  with  pleasure,  mention  C.  B.  Rogers  and 
Charles  Keite,  of  Philadelphia,  George  Churnside,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  .Tames  llobb,  of  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
as  exhibitors  of  agricultural  implements,  and  award  them 
each  $10. 

So  many  articles  within  their  class  have  been  exhibited, 


deserving  of  more  careful  attention  than  the  Committee 
have  been  able  to  give,  that  they  can  only  suggest  that 
hereafter  the  division  of  committees  may  be  more  extended, 
so  that  more  perfect  justice  may  be  done  to  exhibitors. 

The  Committee  also,  without  intending  to  "travel  from 
the  record  of  their  duty,"  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that 
permanency  of  place  of  the  State  Fair  would,  in  their  opin- 
ion, render  each  succeeding  exhibition  more  perfect  in  its 
arrangements,  and  more    generally  useful  and  interesting. 

E.  W.  Stuudevent,  J.  B.  Leedom,  Leonard  Shall- 

onoss,  Committee. 

No.  21. — LEATnER    AND    ITS    MANUFACTURES. 

To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society: — The  Committee,  No.  21,  on  Leather 
and  its  Manufactures  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  re- 
port, after  a  careful  examination  : — 

The  goods  deposited  by  Messrs.  Lacey  &  Phillips,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, consisting  of  three  sets  of  double  harness,  two 
ladies'  and  two  gcntlemens'  saddles,  bridles,  horse  cover.--, 
&c.;  also,  a  very  superior  double  carriage  harness  (previous- 
ly exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  there  received  a 
silver  medal).  Wo  consider  Messrs.  Lacey  &  Phillips  enti- 
tled to  a  special  premium,  or  the  highest  award  that  can  be 
given.  We  recommend  for  them  a  silver  medal  for  harness, 
unsurpassed  in  style,  richness  and  eleganee  of  c.cccutinn.  The 
balance  of  their  goods  are  superior  in  workmanship  and 
style  to  any  others  exhibited. 

The  goods  deposited  by  Moyer  <fe  Brother  make  a  good 
display.     We  award  them  a  diploma. 

Trunks,  exhibited  by  A.  L.  Hickey  &  Co.,  we  consider  su- 
perior to  others  on  e.xhibition,  and  consider  them  entitled  to 
the  highest  award — a  silver  medal — for  their  superior  work- 
manship. 

Goods  deposited  by  F.  IL  Smith,  very  pretty,  and  entitled 
to  ,a  diploma. 

Leather  deposited  by  B.  A.  Crawford — fair  sides,  slaugh- 
ter sole  leather — we  consider  the  best,  and  award  him  a  di- 
ploma. 
To  H.   M.   Crawford,  for  one  dozen  best  calf  skins,  we 

award  a  diploma 

To  Thomas  Coleman,  half-dozen  Calcutta  kips,  diploma 

To  Samuel  Armstrong,  for  harness  leather,  diploma 

To  Same,  .3  bundles  leather,  best,  diploma 

To  Same,  1  bundle  saddle  skirting,        diploma 

To  Same,  1  bundle  splits,  diploma 

To  Daniel  Stake,  for  three  sides  Spanish  sole,  manufac- 
tured at  Franklin,  Cumberland  county,  by  Wm.  Mc- 
Lain,  diploma 

To  Henry  Deamer,  for  best  cart  harness,  S5 

To  Charles  P.  Caldwell,  for  creditable  exhibition  of  whips 

and  canes,  entitled  to  first  premium,  diploma 

George  H.  Mctz  &  Sons,  Bellows  foundry,  Ac. — We  have 
only  to  say  that  they  are  good  blowers,  and  consider 
them  worthy  the  highest  premium,  a  silver  medal 

A.  E.  Kapp,  James  Boustead,  Chas.  T.  Matthews, 

L.  F.  Mver,  Committee. 

No.  22. — Dairy  Sugar  and  Honey. 

To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society : — The  undersigned,  Judges  on  Pro- 
ducts of  Dairy,  &c.,  (Committee  No.  22.)  respectfully  report, 
and  regret  that  a  very  small  number  of  articles  of  this  class 
came  under  notice.  The  following  are  the  awards  of  pre- 
miums for  such  articles  as  were  presented  for  competition : 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  1st  premium  of  $20  f..r  best  butter, 
made  from  five  cows,  which  were  in  profit  fincc  February 
last,  producing  ISfi  lbs. 
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To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  for  20  lbs  of  butter  made  in  June,  1st 

premium  of  $10 

To  George  Wallier,  for  best  firkin  of  butter,  made  in  Sep- 

■  tember,  a  premium  of  10 

To  Miss  Jemima  Miller,  for  best  five  pounds  of  butter,  1st 

premium,  set  silver  tea  spoons 

To  Miss  —  Howe,  for  2d  best  five  pounds  of  butter,  2d 

premium,  silver  cup 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  for  50  lbs  of  cheese  over  one  year  old, 

1st  premium,  $10 

To  same  lady,  for  60  lbs   cheese  made  this  year,  1st  pre- 
mium, 10 
To  H.  M.  Hays,  for  50  lbs  cheese  less  than  one  year  old, 

2d  premium,  5 

To  Francis  Parlieson,  for  best  10  lbs  of  honey,  1st  premi- 
um of  5 
Also,  to  the  same  gentleman,  a  discretionary  premium  of 
$3  is  recommended  for  his  very  fine   display  of  honey,  it 
having  been  made  in  hives  of  his  own  construction. 

To  Wilson  Baldwin,  for  second  best  10  lbs  of  honey,  2d 
premium  of  $3.  This  honey  was  made  in  Phelps's  patent 
hive. 

To  John  Smith,  for  3d  best  10  lbs  of  honey,  3d  premium 
of  $2 

The  Committee  would  state  that  they  examined  throe  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bee  hives. 

Longstreth's  hive,  deposited  by  P.  J.  Mahon. 
Phelps's  hive,  deposited  by  the  patentee. 
Parkinson's  hive,  deposited  by  the  same. 
Each  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  for  different  valuaijio 
qualities. 

The  Committee  would  award  a  "diploma"  for  a  lot  of  but- 
ter made  from  the  Alderney  Cows,  which  did  not  strictly  come 
under  the  rule  for  our  decision.     The  Inittcr  was  made  by 

Mrs.  Caroline  Knight,  and  deposited  by  Craig  Biddle. 

Lewis  Sharpless,  Adam  C.  Eckfelt,  James    A.   Moore, 
Committee. 

No.  23. — Flour  and  Corn  Meal. 

To  lion.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society  : — Your  Committee  (No.  23)  on  Flour 
and  Corn  Meal  respectfully  report,  that  they  have  examined 
all  the  flour  and  other  articles  submitted  to  their  judgment, 
and  beg  leave  to  award  as  follows,  viz: 

The  first  premium  of  $10  each  on  Flour  is  awarded  to 
two  barrels — one  from  Ashland  Mills,  deposited  by  Smedley 
&  Rudolph,  and  the  other  from  Lewistown  Mills,  John  Ster- 
rett  &  Co.,  deposited  by  L.  G.  Mytinger.  Both  barrels 
made  from  white  wheat,  and  very  superior  for  family  or  ba- 
kers' bread. 

The  second  and  third  premiums  are  awarded  to  Wm.  B. 
Thomas  for  his  superior  family  Flour;  the  second  of  $5  for 
his  white  Wheat  Flour,  and  the  third  of  $3  for  his  Red 
Wheat  Flour. 

There  was  a  small  sample  of  Ryo  Flour  exhibited  bj' 
Charles  L.  Wampole,  but  the  quantity  being  too  small  to  en- 
able the  Committee  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  work  pro- 
duced, no  premium  is  awarded  to  the  depositor. 

To  Patrick  Queen,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  recommend 
a  premium  of  $2  for  his  five  bags  Sea  Island  Hominy.  This 
article  seems  to  be  well  prepared  and  neatly  put  up  for  fam- 
ily use. 

Of  Smut  Machines  and  Grain  Separators,  there  were  sev- 
eral varieties  on  exhibition.  The  Committee  regret  that 
they  had  no  means  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  these 
machines.  All  of  them  seem  to  be  well  constructed,  and  in 
their  general  principles  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sult.    But  without  other  personal  knowledge,  the  Committee 


decline  awarding  any  premium.     The  same  remarks  will  ap- 
ply to  the  Bran-Dusters  exhibited. 

Of  Mill  Stones,  some  very  fine  looking  specimens  were  on 
the  ground,  and  showed  superior  skill  in  their  construction  ; 
but  as  to  their  good  qualitj'  in  the  grinding  of  wheat  and 
other  grains,  the  Committee  cannot  pass  judgment — practi- 
cal experience  alone  being  the  true  test  of  the  quality  of  mill 

stones. Wm.    M.    Henderson,    H.  W.    Snvdek,    Caleb 

Strode,  Committee. 

No.  24. — Grain,  Seeds  and  Vegetables. 

To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Slate 
Agricultural  Society : — The  Committee  (No.  24)  on  Grain, 
Seeds  aud  Vegetables,  report  as  follows  : 
To  Richard  Pirn,  best  bushel  white  wheat,  $3 

To  Joseph  Henuings,  2d  best         do  1 

To  G.  &  C.  K.  Engle,  best  bushel  of  red  wheat,  3 

To  Jesse  M.  Williams,  2d  best  do  1 

To  Charles  L.  Wampole,  best  bushel  of  rye,  3 

To  George  Blight,  2d  best  do  1 

To  David   Landreth,  for  the    best  bushel  of  white  flint 

corn,  3 

To  G.  &  C.  K.  Engle,  for  best  bushel  of  oats,  3 

To  David  Landreth,  for  2d  best  do  1 

To  James  Sloan,  best  busliel  of  potatoes,  3 

To  A.  L.  Felton,  2d  best  do.,  1 

To  Ira  Gibson,  for  a  very  fine   sample   of  "Foxite  pota- 
toes," 3 
To  Joseph  Harrison,  for  best  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes, 

Pennsj'lvania  growth,  3 

To  Wm.  Blair,  best  bushel  field  turnips,  3 

To  A.  L.  Felton,  2d  best  do  1 

To  A.  L.  Felton,  bert  bushel  of  carrots,  3 

To  Wm.  Blair,  best  bushel  of  parsnips,  3 

To  David  Landreth,  best  bushel  of  flaxseeij,  3 

To  Job  Hayes,  best  bushel  of  timothj'  seed,  3 

The  Committee  also  notice  a  very  fine  collection  of  garden 
and  field  seeds  grown  by  David  Landreth,  Esq.,  at  Blooms- 
dale,  numbering  over  two  hundred  different  kinds.  Also, 
some  white  flour  corn  and  "Adams's"  early  six  weeks'  corn. 

Paschall  Morris  &  Co.  also  exhibited  a  large  and  highly 
creditable  collection  of  field  aud  garden  products,  including 
over  one  hundred  varieties  of  seed. 

The  contributions  were  large,  and  the  qualitj'  of  the  difi"er- 
ent  articles  exhibited,  uniformly  good,  notwithstanding  the 
unfavoraMe  season  for  many  of  them,  evincing  au  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  farmers,  rendering  it  difiicult  for 
the  judges  in  many  instances  to  decide. 

Among  the  contributions,  we  notice  fine  samples  of  corn 
from  G.  Blight,  E.  Hindlo,  E.  T.  Hoopes,  Thomas  Yeamans, 
W.  Blair,  J.  Kinnear.  Rev.  J.  Goddard,  E.  J.  Dickey,  and 
others. 

Samples  of  wheat  from  A.  Garrett,  M.  Clegg,  T.  Yeamans, 
J.  Lidster,  J.  Cope,  P.  and  G.  P.  Whitaker,  G.  Vanartsdalen 
and  others. 

The  competition  in  potatoes  was  large.  Among  the  con- 
tributors we  notice  G.  Blight,  T.  Yeamans,  J.  Simpers,  F. 
Scattergood,  J.  Kinnear,  J.  C.  Kane,  T.  R.  Bunting,  H.  W. 
Ditman,  and  others,  all  of  whom  exhibited  fine  samples. 

Messrs.  Craig  &  Bellas,  A.  Garrett,  G.  S.  Fox,  E.  T. 
Hoopes,  M.  H.  Cornell,  and  C.  M.  Wampole,  exhibited  some 

good  samples  of  oats. James  S.  Huber,  on  behalf  of  the 

Committee. 

No.  25. — Domestic  Manufactures. 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society : — The  undersigned  Judges  upon  Do- 
mestic Manufactures  (No.  25)  respectfully  report,  that  the 
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exhibition  under  this  head  was  extremely  meagre  when  com- 
pared with  other  departments.  The  introduction  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  into  our  country  has  nearly^  banish- 
ed that  kind  of  household  industry,  which  formerly  produced 
articles  of  this  class  in  such  great  abundance.  Even  among 
the  articles  exhibited,  a  number  bore  evidence  of  having 
been  manufactured  many  years  since.  The  Committee  have 
made  the  following  award  of  premiums  : 
To  David  M.  Everly,  of  Lancaster  county,  for  best  lot  of 

cocoons,  *8 

To  Miss  Harriet  Sumney,  of  Lancaster  city,  for  second 

best  lot  cocoons,  5 

To  David  M.  Everly,  best  reeled  silk,  5 

To  Miss  Harriet  Sumnoy,  best  sewing  silk,  5 

To  same  lady,  best  silk  stockings,  5 

To  Anna  F.  Gordon,  best  linen  diaper,  5 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  second  best    do  3 

To  Eli  Logan,  third  best  do  2 

To  Miss  H.  M.  Hayes,  best  double  coverlet,  5 

To  Eli  Logan,  second  best  do  3 

To  F.  Feggenbush,  third  best      do  2 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  best  home  made  shirt,  5 

To  Dr.  John  Curwin,  second  best  do,  made  by  the  inmates 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Lunatic  Asylum,  3 

To  same,  second  best  homo  made  woollen  socks,  made  by 

same,  2 

To  Mrs.  George  H.  Bucher,  best  pair  blankets,  silver  cup 
To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  second  best  do.,  $5 

To  Eli  Logan,  third  best  do.,  3 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  best  plain  linen,  silver  cup 

To  Anna  F.  Gordon,  second  best  do.,  $3 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  best  woollen  stockings,  3 

To  Eli  Logan,  second  best  do  2 

To  Miss  M.  B.  Thomas,  third  best,  do,  1 

To  George  Buckman,  15  yards  best  rag  carpet,  5 

Second  best  rag  carpet,  made  in   the  Lancaster  county 

Pi-ison,  3 

To  Eli  Logan,  best  homemade  flannel,  5 

To  Miss  M.  B.  Thomas,  best  hearth  rug,  5 

George    Smith,    Natiiax    GAunsTT,    Emanuel  1Ii:v, 

Committee. 

No.  26. — Household  Manufactures. 
To  Honorable  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society  : — Your  Committee,  No  26,on 
Household  Manufactures,  award  the  following  premiums 
upon  articles  comprised  within  their  schedule. 
To  Dr.  John  Curwin  for  best  ornamental  Needle  Work,  made 
by  inmates  of  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Harrisburg,  ?5 

To  Mary  Brown,  of  AVest  Philadelphia,  for  second  best 

ornamental  Needle  AVork,  3 

To  John  C.  Heald,  of  Philadelphia  for  best  Ottoman  cover,  3 
To  Martha  C.  Loughton,  for  second  best  Ottoman  cover,  2 
To  Anna  E.  Stroup,  of  New  Bloondfield,  Perry  county, 

for  best  table  cover,  3 

To  Mrs.  S,  T.  Johnson,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  second 

best  table  cover.  2 

To  Frederick  Hapold,  of  Philadelphia,  for  best  Artificial 

Flowers,  3 

To  M.  R.  Thomas,  of  Westchester,  for  second  best  Artificial 

Flowers,  2 

To  Anra  M.  Mott,  of  Philadolphia,  for  best  v.aricty  of 

Worsted  Work,  5 

For  second  best.  None. 

To  Emily  Welsh,  of  West  Philadolphia,  for  the  best  work- 
ed cushion,  3 
To  Mary  P.  Wood,  for  best  Quilt,  her  Silk  Star  Qnilt,         3 
To  Mary  M.  Spangler,  of  Philadelphia,  for  second  bc^t 


Quilt,  2 

To  Mrs.  E.  T,  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  Lamp 

Stand  Mat,  3 

To  M.  B.  Thomas,  of  Westchester,  for  second  best  Lamp 

Stand  Mat,  2 

To  Margaret  G.  Bradley,  of  Philadelphia,  for  best  orna- 
mental Shell  AVork,  3 
To  Mary  A.  Royer,  for  second  best  ornamental  Shell  Work  2 
To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  of  Chester  county,  lor  best  home- 
made Broad,  5 
To  Sarah  Jane  Logan,   of  Chester  county,  for  the  second 

best  home  made  Bread,  3 

To  Sarah  Jane  Logan,  of  Chester  county,    for  the    best 

Pound  Cake,  3 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  for  second  best  Pound  Cake,  2 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  for  best  Sponge  Cake,  3 

To  Sarah  J.  Logan,  for  second  best  Sponge  Cake.  5 

To  Eliza  G.  AValker,  of  Allegheny  countj',  for  the  best 

Preserves,  a  silver  cup 

To  Sarah  Jane  Logan,  for  second  best  preserves,  3 

To  Sarah  J.  Logan,  for  best  Tomatoes  Preserves,  a  silver  cup 
To  A.  G.  AValker,  of  Allegheny  county,  for  second  best 

Tomatoes  Preserves,  i?3 

To  Sarah  .T.  Logan,  for  best  Tomatoes  Figs,  5 

To  Miss  Harriet  Summej-,  of  Lancaster  county,  for  seconil 

best  Tomato  Figs,  3 

To  Sarah  J.  Logan,  best,  specimen  of  Pickles,  3 

To  Sarah  J.  Logan,  for  best  Quince  Butter,  3 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  for  second  best  do  do.,  2 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  for  best  Peach  Butter,  3 

To  Sarah  J.  Logan,  for  second  best  do  do.,  2 

To  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Bucher,  of  Cumberland  county.  Pa.,  for 

the  best  home-made  Soap,  3 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  for  the  second  best  home  Soap,  2 

To  Mrs.  Job  Hayes,  for  the  best  Fruit  Jelly,  3 

To  Mrs.  Eliza  G.  AA''alker,  second  best  do  do,  2 

Special  Premiums. 
To  Matilda  B.  Thomas,  of  AA'^est  Chester,  for  excellent  Cro- 
chet work,  2 
To  Mrs.  Gillespie,  for  superior  worked  Piano  Cover,  2 
To  Miss  Margaret  Pogley,  for  Ornamental  Leather  box,  Ac,  2 
To  Edward  Remick,  for  fine  AA''orsted  AVork,  in  frame,  2 
To  Rebecca  Githens,  for  Demonstrative  Scale  for  cutting 

Ladies'  Dresses,  2 

To  J.Iits  Emily  AVelsh,  of  AVest  Philadelphia,  for  needle 

worked  Table  Mats,  2 

To  Mrs.  E.  T.  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  for  embroidered  Table 

Cover,  2 

To  Dr.  John  Curwin,  for  Quilt  tuade  by  inmates  of  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  at  Harrisburg,  2 

Respectfully  submitted. P.  R.  FnnAS,  Jos!:rn  Ko.na- 

MACHER,  R.  AV.  Coleman,  Committee. 

No  27 — Manufacture.'^  other  than  Domestic. 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stato 
Agricultural  Society: — Your  committee.  No.  27,  on  Manufac- 
tures other  than  Domestic,  report,  that  thoy  examined  all 
the  articles  that  came  under  their  notice,  and  award  the 
following  premiums;  viz: 

To  Michael  Lawn,  for  omnibu?,  diploma 

To  Lane  &  Co.  for  Germantown  wagon,  diploma 

To  Lane  &  Garner,  for  do  do  diploma 

To  Lane  <t  Garner,  for  Jenny  Lind  w.agon,  tw  --^^  '<-■  V  1-t 

premium.  ?10 

To  John  Wagner,  do  do  2d  do  5 

To  Charles  W.  Conover,  for  top  buggy  Ist  prom.  10 

To  Lane  A  Garner  for  do  2d  do,  5 

To  Cyrus  S.  Haldeman,  trotting  wagon,  diploma 
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To  J.  J.  Collins,  do  diploma. 

To  John  Knoip'  trotting  wagon  body,  diploma 

To  Mofitfs  Hey,  woolen  knitting  yarn,  1st  prem.  3 

To  James  C.  Ogdon,  do  do,  diploma  ' 

To  James  C.  Ogden,  bed  ticking,  diploma  ; 

To  Lancaster  Co.  Prison,  cotton  bags,  diploma 

To  same  woolen  carpet,  diploma 

To  George  Buckman,  rag  carpet,  do 

To  Kockhill  &  Wilson,  lino  display  of  clothing,  do 

To  J.  E.  Colgrove  school  desks,  do        j 

To  Ilortsman,  military  goods,  do       | 
To  B.  Sherman,  display  of  carpenters'  tools,  1st  premium  So 

To  John  Colton,  do  do  2d  do,  .3  i 

ToWilliiuii  (loldsmith,  do  do,  diploma, 
To  Geo.  J.  Henkels,  display  of  furniture,             silver  medal. 
To  Courtney  &  Willitts,  display  of  cottage  furniture  en- 
amelled,                                                              silver  medal. 

ToDiekel  &,  Margan,  birch  wardrobe,  diploma. 

To  George  AV.  Iloeker,  marble  wagon,  diploma. 

To  Amos  Laman,  child's  vattent,  diploma. 

To  same,  Pennsylvania  Marble  Wagon,  diploma 

To  Chas.  S.  Swope,  child's  gigs  and  carriages,  diploma. 

To  John  Pfaif,  flute  (ivory),  diploma 

To  J.  Bancroft,  fancy  soaps,  diploma. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. E.  P.  Thompson 

Wm.  Bell,  Hexuv  C.  Ever,  Committee. 

No.  28 — WiNTEii  Premiums. 
Wiutsr  premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society,  at  Harrisburg. 

No.  29— Fruit. 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Seciety: — Your  committee.  No.  29,  on  Fruits, 
respectfully  report  that  they  have    awarded  the    following 
premiuins,  viz: 
To  D.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Carlisle,  for  best  collection  of  apples 

and  pears,  $10 

To  E.  A.  Vidvroy,    of  Johnstown,  2d  best  collection  of 

apples  and  pears,  5 

To  J.  Perkins,  host  bushel  of  apples,  2 

To  J.  P.  Leo, -apples,  best  six  native  varieties,  2 

To  J.  C.  Baldwin,  2d  best         do  do  1 

To  Isaac  Collins,  for  best  quinces,  -  2 

To  L-  Chamberlain,  2d  best  do,  1 

Au<l  they  recommend  a  special  premium  of  $5  to  L.  Cham- 
berlain fi.'r  Chinese  qtiinces. 

T^o  W.  Mackaw,  best  native  coUeotion-  of  pears,  ,  $10 

To  "\7.  Mackaw,  1  posk  of  Seckel  pears,  best,  o 

To  C.  B.  Ott,  2d  best  Seckel  pears,  2 

To  Mrs.  Geo.  Liggett,  another  variety,  six  specimens  of 

Bognier,  '  .  2 

To  Mr.  Mackaw,  2d  do  do,  Washington,  2 

To  Mr.  Mackaw,  foreign,  best  collection  of  pears. 
To  L  B.  Baxter,  do,  2d  best  do  do, 

To  I.  B.  Baxter,  variety  Duchess  D'  Augouleme, 
To  Mr.  Mackaw,  do         2d  Doyenae  Blanc, 
To  ]\Irs.  C.   Whitaker,  for  Beurre  Diel  pears. 
To  I.  B., Baxter,  for  Doyenne  Blanc,  2d  do. 
To  Chas.    Morris,  best  Mountain  sweet  watermelons,  3 

specimens. 
To  Jos.  Hatch,  2d  best,  do         do. 
Special  premiums  for  Pears,  viz: 
To  Clias.  Cornell  and  Peter  Parker  for  Fondante  do  Mai 

vines  and  Petro,  $2  each, 

Wine. 
To  N.  Longworth,    of  Cincinnati,    for  best    home  made 

Sparkling  Catawba, 


^3 


To  Mr.  Haines,  for  best  homo  made  wine,  3 

To         do  for  second         do,  2 

To         do  for  best  home  made  bounce.  3 

Grapes. 
To  I.  B.  Baxter,  best  collection  Native,  silver  medal 

To  Peter  llaabe,  2d  best  do         do,  $3 

To  A.  L.  Felton,  best  6  bunches  Isabella,  2 

To  Wm.  John,  2d  best  .  do        do,  1 

To  Wm.  Martin,  Sr.,  best  6  bunches  Catawba,  3 

To  Henry  Smith,  2d  best         do  do,  2 

To  T.  Hilyard,  best  6  bunches  Elsinborough,  2 

To  Peter  Raabe,  2d  best  do         do  1 

To  Wm.  Savery  for  another,  variety,  2 

To  llobort  Bitist,  for  best  collection  of  foreign  grapes,  30 

varieties,  silver  medal 

To  David  S.  Brown,  for  collection  of  best  foreign  grapes, 

only  15  varieties,  silver  medal 

To  Wm.  Johns-,  for  2d  best  do  do,  $3 

To  D.  S.  Brown,  for  best  black  Hamburg,  3  bunches,  3 

To  D.  Murphy,  2d  best  do  do,  2 

To  H.  Cowporthwaite,  best  Chasselas,  3 

To  D.  S,  Brown,  best  white  Muscat,  ,3 

To  same,  best  Frontignac,  3 

To  D.  Murphy,  2d  best  do,  2 

To  H.  Cowperthwaite,  another  variety,  best,  3 

To^D.  S.  Brown,  best  Chasselas,  rouge,  2 

To  Andrew  Craig,  gardener  to  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  for 

best  bushel  of  Peaches,  4 

To  I.  B.  Baxter,  besi  peck  of  Peaches,  2 

To  Geo.  Doakyne,  2d  best  do  do,  1 

To  Benj.  Galiee,  best  Dozen  Peaches,  2 

To  Wm.  W.  Fraley'  2d  best  do  do,  1 

Plums,  not  the  liequired  Complement. 
To  J.  C.  Zane,  best  Mellons,  Citron,  2 

To  A.  L.  Felton,  2d  best  do  do,  1 

For  the  best  and  greatest  number  of  choice  varieties  of 

Poaches,  three  of  each  variety,  to  J.  W.  Thorue,         10 
For  2d  best  do  do,  to  J.  W.  Summey,  5 

To  J.  C.  Zane,  best  specimen  Musk  Melon ,  3 

To  G.  W.  Earle,  2d  best  do  do,  2 

To  Wm.  Martin,  Sii:,  of  Allegheny  eounty,  for  the  best 

training  of  Grape  Vines,  silver  medal 

Your  Committee,  befoi^e  closing  their  report,  cannot  but 
express  regret  that  the  uopropitious  nature  of  the  season, 
which  has  been  almost  unexampled  for  drought,  has  limited, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  quantity  and  quality,  especially  of 
those  rich  varieties  of  fruits  which,  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  would  have^  in  all  j^robability,  furnished  the 
most  splendid  display  ever  presented  for  exhibition. 

All  which  is  i-espectfullj^  submitted' E.  W,   Keyser, 

Thos.  Hancock,  Jas.  D.  Pulton,  W.  E.  Brincxle,  Com- 
mittee. 

No.  30. — Flowers,  Plants  And  Designs. 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society  : — Your  Committee  (No.  30)  on  Flowers, 
Plants  and  Designs  Lave  awarded  the  following  premiums, 
viz : 

Foi-  Prii-ate  Collection  of  Green  House  Plants — 20  Varieties. 
1st   premium   to   James    Kent,   gardener   to   J.   Francis 

Knorr,  $20 

2d  premium  to  Thomas  Robertson,  gardener  to  B.  A.  Fah-_ 

nestock,  15 

3d  jiremium  to  gardener  of  Wm.  W.  Keen,  10 

4th  promipm  to  gardener  of  John  Lambert,  8 

5th  premium  to  Alex.  Burnett,  gardener  to   H.  Pratt  Mc- 

Kcan,  6 

Cjlh'Jtion  of  Green  House  Plants — 20   Varieties — lyjeji  to  all. 
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1st  premium  to  John  Pollock,  gardener  to  James  Dun- 
das,  $20 
2d  premium  to  Robert  Buist,  15 
3d  premium  to  Isaac  Collins,  10 
Collection  of  Green  House  Plants — 12  Varieties — open  to  all. 
1st  premium  to  Isaac   Collins,  gardener  to  Gen.  Robert 

Patterson,  "  $10 

2d  premium  to  John  Pollock,  gardener  to  James  Dundas,  8 
3d  premium  to  James  Kent,  gardener  to  J.  Francis  Knorr,  6 
4th  premium  to  David  Ferguson,  5 

Collection  of  Specimen  Plants — 4  Varieties. 
1st  premium  to  Peter  Raabe,  $5 

2d  premium  to  James  Kent,  gardener  to  J.  Francis  Knorr,  6 
3d  premium  to  John  Pollock,  gardener  to  James  Dundas,    5 

Collection  of  Conifers — 6  Varieties. 
1st  premium  to  Paschall  Morris,  $5 

2d  premium  to  John  Gray,  3 

Collection  of  Acliimcnes. 
1st  premium  to  Thomas  Robertson,  gardener  to  B.  A.  Fah- 
nestock,  $4 

Collection  of  Orcliids. 
1st  premium  to  Robert  Buist,  $5 

Collection  of  Ferns. 
1st  premium  to  John  Pollock,  gardener  to  Jas.  Dundas,     %2 

Desiijns  of  Cut  Flowers. 
Premium  to  Peter  Raabe,  $20 

do      to  Henry  Lynch,  gardener  to  J.  Rutter,  West 
Chester,  10 

Desi(/n^  of  Cut  Flowers,  not  exccediiifj  b  feet  in  hciyht. 
Premium  to  Henry  A.  Preer,  $4 

do      to  Robert  Kilvingston,  3 

Dcsiijns  formed  of  Grasses. 
1st  premium  to  Mary  Mellvaine,  West  Philadelphia,  $5 

2d  premium  to  Wm.  Berr3',  gardener  to  Alfred  Cope,  - 

Designs  fojtned  of  Tndif/rnous  Plants. 
1st  premium  to  John  Mcintosh,  $5 

Baskets  formed  of  Cut  Floieers. 
1st  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  Newkirk,  $3 

2d  premium  to  .Tohn  Kindler,  gardener  to  Thos.  Dunlap,  2 
31  premium  to  Robert  Kilvington,  1 

Ponqnets  for  the  hand. 

1st  premium  to  Charles  Souchet,  $3 

2d  premium  to  Ilenry  Lynch,  gardener  to  J.  Rutter,  West 

Chester,  2 

Dahlias — 24  Varieties. 

1st  premium  to  Robert  Bui5t,  silver  medal 

Roses — 20   Varieties. 
1st  premium  to  Robert  Buist,  $5 

2a  premium  to  Ilenry  A.  Drecr,  3 

Roses — Greatest  Variety. 
1st  premium  to  Paschall  Morris,  $3 

2d  premium  to  Robert  Buist,  2 

Verbenas — Greatest  Variety. 
1st  premium  to  Robert  Buist,  $3 

German  Asters — Best  Collection. 
1st  premium  to  Charles  Souchet,  $3 

The  Committei)  with  great  pleasure  notice  a  handsomely 
prepared  collection  of  "ALarjne  Algiie,"  or  "Sea  Weeds,"  by 
J.  M.  Soinerville,  of  Philadelphia,  and  .a  beautiful  collection 
of  variegated  plants  by  Robert  Buist — together  with  ahand- 
some  collection  of  plants  from  the  garden  of  Dr.  Jas.  Rush, 
not  entered  for  competition.  They  also  notice  an  immense 
leaf  of  the  "Victoria  Regia,"  and  a  fine  specimen  of  "Ne- 
lumbrum  Spoeiosum,"  from  the  collection  of  Caleb  Cope,  and 
a  splendid  .specimen  of  "Lycopodium  Cocssiura,"  '"rom  Mr. 
Joshua  Robinson,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Peter  McKenzie,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  contributed  250  varieties  of  groen  house 
plants,  but  not   for  competition.     Respectfully  submitted. 


Peter  McKenzie,  Henry  L.  Tripler,  Jacob  B.  Gar- 

BER,  Walter  White,  J.  E.  Mitchell,  Committee. 

No.  30i. — Garden  Vegetables. 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society: — Your  Committee  (No.  30i)  on  Gar- 
den Vegetables  respectfully  report  that  they  have  awarded 
the  following  premiums,  viz  : 
To  James  Jones,  gardener  at  Girard  College,  for  best  12 

stocks  of  Celery,  $3 

To  same  person,  for  2d  best,  another  variety,  2 

To  A.  L.  Felton,  for  12  best  white  table  Turnips,  3 

To  J.  &  C.  K.  Engle,  for  2d  best,      do         do  2 

To  James  Jones,  gardener  at  Girard  College,  for  best  tlozen 

long  red  Beets,  3 

To  Wm.  Barry,  gardener  to  A.  Cope,  best  dozen  Parsnips,     3 
To  Geo.  Blight,  of  Gerraantown,  for  2d  best  do  do  3 

To  William  Barry,  gardener  to  A.  Cope,  best  dozen  yellow 

Onions,  3 

To  same,  2d  best,  do  2 

To  John  Riley,  gardener  Insane  Hospital,  best  three  doz- 
en yellow  Oni(ms,  3 
To  Jas.  Jones,  gardener,  Girard  College,  best  three   dozen 

white  Onions,  2 

To  A.  L.  Felton,  best  six  heads  Broccoli,  3 

To  Wm.  Biirry,  A.  Cope's  g.ardeuer,  best  dozen  Tomatoes,     3 
To  same,  best  peck  do  3 

To  James  Jones,  gardener,  Girard  College,  2d  best  peck 

Tomatoes,  2 

To  George  Blight,  best  Egg  Plants,  (second  plants,)  3 

To  Henry  Smith,  Frankford,  second  best  do  do  2 

To  James  Jones,  Girard  College,  best  six  Egg  Plants,  2 

To  Robert  Buist,  second  best  do         do  1 

To  Jesse  Rambo,  Gloucester  county,   N.  J.,  best  dozen 

sweet  Potatoes,  3 

To  Amos  Darlington,  West  Chester,  second  best  dozen 

sweet  Potatoes,  2 

To  Wm.  B.arry,  A.  Cope's  gardener,  best  half  peck  Lima 

Beans,  3 

To  John  Gray,  best  three  garden  Squashes,  3 

To  L.  P.  Hoopes,  West  Chester,  best  dozen  ears  yellow 

seed  Corn,  3 

To  John  Kinnier,  T.  Dunlajj's  gardener,  second  best  yel- 
low seed  Corn,  2 
To  John  Gray,  best  dozen  ears  white  seed  Corn,  3 
"To  M.  B.  Thomas,  of  West  Chester,  best  dozen  table  Po- 
tatoes, 3 
To  John  Kinnier,  second  best  do  do  2 
To  Geerge  Blight,  best  dozen  Carrots,  3 
To  AVilliam  Barry,  second  best  do  2 
To  John  Riley,  best  one  dozen  Salsify,  2 
To  William  Barry,  A.   Cope's    gardener,   beit  si.x   dozen 

heads  Cabbage,  3 

To  ,Iohn  Riley,  second  best  drum  head  Cabbage,  2 

To  James  Jones,  Girard  College  gardener,  best  red  Dutch 

Cabbage,  3 

To  James  Jones,  Girard  College  gardener,  best  of  another 

kind.  Savoy,  2 

To  A.  L.  Felton,  best  six  heads  Lettuce,  3 

To  William  Barry,  second  best     do  2 

To  George  Blight,  best  three  dozen  sweet  Corn,  3 

To  A.  S.  Felton,  second  best  do  '  do  2 

To  George  Blight,  best  three  specimens  marrow  Squashes,  3 
To  John  Rtley,  best  two  specimens  Pumpkins,  3 

To  H.  W.  Dittnan,  Oxford,  second  best  do  2 

Display  of  Vegetadi-es. 
Best  by  market  gardener,  A.  L.  Felton.  premium  of  $15 

Best  by  amateur  do,  John  Riley,  10 
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Second  best  do     do,  James  Jones,  Girard  College  garden- 
er, 5 
Third  best     do     do,  George  Blight,  4 

Respeclfully   submitted. Charles   P.   Hayes,    Tnos. 

Meehan,  Benj.  Gulliss,  Committee. 

No.  .31. — Stoves. 
To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society: — Your  Committee,  No.  31,  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report  and  award  of  premiums: 
To  Robert  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  for 

1.  One  large  fountain,  a  silver  medal. 

2.  Lamp  stands,  1st  premium. 

3.  Arbor  seats  and  chairs,  Lst  premium. 

4.  Four  vases,  honorable  mention. 

5.  Eight  tree  bo.^es,  silver  medal. 

6.  Four  tables,  creditable  to  maker. 

I.  "Lions  and  Dogs,"  images,  silver  medal. 

8.  Two  sets  stairs,  manufixctured  from  anthracite  iron, 
from  Swede  Iron  Co.,  silver  medal. 

9.  Lot  of  iron  railing,  silver  medal. 

10.  Lot  of  ornamental  ca.stings,  made  for  the  ''Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Bank,"  manufactured  from  iron  from  Swede 
Iron  Co..  silver  medal. 

II.  Wrought  iron  carriage  gate,  well  got  up,  and  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  wrought  iron  work. 

12.  Three  bronze  statues,  well  got  up,  creditable  to  maker 
and  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 

Your  Committee  consider  that  Mr.  Robert  Wood  is  de- 
serving of  more  than  ordinary  credit,  for  the  fine  display 
made  by  him. 

Andrew  Moyer,  one  lot  stoves  for  heating  and  cooking, 
worthy  of  notice. 

Hamill  &  Rennage,  two  spiral  heaters,  beautiful  castings, 
and  worthy  of  notice. 

Warnick  &  Liebrandt,  one  lot  stoves,  beautiful  workman- 
ship, creditable  to  makers. 

Neman  &  Warwick,  one  lot  stoves  and  portable  forge, 
beautiful  castings,  and  worthy  of  especial  notice. 

A.  J.  Gallagher,  lot  of  stoves  and  fixtures,  honorable  men- 
tion. 

T.  II.  Lachcnmies,  lot  of  railing  and  iron  bedsteads,  hon- 
orable mention. 

Abbott  &  Lawrence,  lot  of  stoves  of  various  kinds,  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  workmanship,  and  worthy  of  honorable 
mention. 

F.  Fooring  <t  Son,  lot  of  stoves,  beautiful  .articles,  .and 
worthy  of  honorable  mention. 

F.  Mcllvaine,  hot  air  cooking  range,  made  for  beating  an 
upper  room,  1st  premium,  silver  medal. 

Keen  &,  Co.,  one^  cooking  range  and  w.arm  air  furnace, 
worthy  of  attention. 

Rcodor  &  Groff,  lot  of  iron  railing,  deserving  of  honor.ablo 
mention. 

Josiah  Kistevbock  &  Son,  one  wrought  iron  warm-air  fur- 
nace and  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 

Rand  &  Hays,  beautiful  assortment  of  Goods.  We  call 
particular  attention  to  their  Ventilator  and  R.ango. 

Cox,  Hager  &  Co.,  lot  stovo  castings.  We  award  them  1st 
premium,  silver  modal. 

Peter  &  Johnson,  for  Rotary  Roaster,  a  silver  medal. 

Cresson,  Peterson  <t  Stewart,  fine  assortment  of  stoves, 
worthy  of  notice,  lot  of  enamelled  hollow  ware,  awarded  a 
silver  medal. 

Thomas  F.  Williams,  one  Govenier's  cooking  stove,  award- 
ed a  silver  medal. 

S.  A.  Harrison,  Chilson's  Wiirming  and  Ventilating  Fur- 
nace, awarded  a  silver  medal ;  and  for  Grates,  Mantels,  Sec., 


honorable    mention.     Respectfully  submitted. 
Potts,  L.  Levis,  Tugs.  C.  Wood,  Committee. 


-Thos.   E, 


No.  32. — Silver  Ware,  Glass  and  Glass  Wark,  Cutlery 
AND  Britan.nia. 
To  lion.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 

Agricultural  Society : — Your  Committee,   No.   32,  on  Silver 

Ware,  &c.,  award  the  following  premiums,  viz: 

To  Franklin  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  for  best  stained  glass 
for  windows,  a  silver  medal 

To  Conrad  Bard  &.  Son,  Philadelphia,  best  specimen, of 
Silver  Ware,  a  fine  collection,  silver  medal 

To  Win.  J.  Kerr,  Philadelphia,  for  samples  of  Cut  Glass 
Ware,  a  silver  medal 

To    Calverty  &,  Holmes,  Philadelphia,  for  variety  of  Bri- 
tania  Ware,  silver  medal 

To  S.  H.  Wilder,  for  display  of  Clocks,  diploma 

To  John  0.  Mead  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  display  of  pla- 
ted Silver  Ware,  silver  modal 

To    Philadelphia   Gliiss    Comp.anj',   for  sky  lights,  vault 
lights  and  window  glass,  diploma 

Respocifully  submitted.- — C.  W.  Harrison,  Hezekiah 

King,  Samuel  Walker,  Committee. 

No.  33. — Bacon  and  Hams. 

No.  34. — Inventions. 

To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society : — The  Judges  of  articles  enumerated 
in  invoice  No.  34,  entitled  Inventions,  report  that  they  have 
bestowed  as  much  time  as  the  brief  continuance  of  the  Ex- 
hibition permitted  to  the  examination  of  the  specimens  al- 
lotted to  them,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  to  come  fairly 
under  the  designation  of  inventions.  This  rem.ark  applies 
especially  to  the  display  of  "hats,  caps  anci /«)•«,"  which  ap- 
pears to  your  Committee  to  be  highlj'  creditable ;  but  as  they 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  such  matters,  they  must  de- 
cline making  any  reward  other  than  a  diploma  to  each  of 
the  following  exhibitors,  viz: 

To  Charles  Oakford,  for  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
assortment  of  Hats,  Caps  and  Furs. 

To  John  S.  Young,  for  a  case  of  Hats  and  Caps  of  beauti- 
ful finish,  and  to  Messrs.  T.  A.  Boyce  and  John  C.  Pfeil  for  a 
similar  display. 

Among  the  inventions  that  appear  to  be  really  such,  the 
Committee  notice  the  following,  viz: 

A  Hydraulic  Ram  of  large  size  for  supplying  Railro.ad  De- 
pots an  I  towns,  deposited  by  Mr.  .Joseph  Strode,  of  West 
Chester.  It  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  discretionary  premium 
of  $10,  as  being  the  most  complete  j^et  produced.  • 

They  would  also  notice  the  Vibratory  Engine  of  Garden- 
er's improvement  as  deserving  of  a  diploma. 

The  premium  of  $3  for  the  best  specimen  of  pressed  Brick 
is  awarded  to  J.  W.  Andrews,  of  Norristown,  for  his  speci- 
men of  brick  burned  with  coal. 

Diplomas  are  also  awarded  to  the  following,  viz  : 
Galvanized  Iron,  manufactured  by  McCullough  &   Co.,  of 

Wilmington,  Del.,  dejiosited  by  J.  C.  Adams,  diploma 
To  Bayliss,  Darby  &  Lynn,  collection  of  Wire  Work,  diploma 
To  Robert  C.  Justis,  for  Double  Span  Rotating  Gate,  open 

without  alighting,  diploma 

To  E.  Woolman,  Self-Closing  Gates  and  Hinges,         diploma 
To  N.  B.  Harris,  Automation  Weighing  and  Packing  Ma- 
chine, diploma 
To  same  gentleman,  for  Hominy  and  Samp  Mill,  to  manu- 

facturi*  from  dry  corn  for  sea  purposes,  diploma 

To  G.  R  Bbikiston,  lot  of  Hydraulic  Cement,  diploma 

To  A.  C.  Gallahuc,  of  Pittsburg,  Machine  for  Pegging 
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•         Boots  and  Shoes,  diploma 
To  W.  F.  Scheible,  4  Seal  Presses,  do 
To  Stewart  &  Thomas,  Composition  Roofing,  do 
To  Prof.  James,  for  Safety  Locomotive  Bars,  do 
To  Stephen  Ustick,  for  Brick  JIachine,  do 
To  Vv^igner  &  Lindlay,  for  Bricks,  do 
To  J.  W.  Andrews,  for  Bricks,  do 
To  Paxou  &  Phipps,  for  Bricks,  do 
To  Stratton  &  Bro.,  for  Gas  Apparatus,  do 
To  Jacob  Zook,  for  Solf-Acting  Carrier  for  Lathes,  do 
To  C.  B.  Daniel,  for  Roofing  Slate,  Iron  Girders  and  Shut- 
ters, diploma 
To  IsaAC  T.  Ford,  for  Expansion  Bits,  diploma 
John  C.  Cresson,  C.  M.  CreSson,  E.  T.  Hyatt,  Com- 
mittee. 

Xo.    .">5. MiSCELLANKOUS    ARTICLES. 

To  Hon.  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society: — The  Committee,  No.  35, on  Miscella- 
neous Articles  respectfully  offer  the  following  report  and 
award  the  foUowinsr  premiums  : 

To  Richards  &,  Betts,  for  Chrystallographs,  silver  medal 

To  JIcLoeso  &  Gormon,  for  Christallotypcs,  do 

To  D.  B.  Richards  and  McLees  &  Germon,  for  Daguerreo- 
types, each  a  diploma 
To  A.  W.  Williams,  for  Mezzographs,  do 
To  L.  N.  Rosenthal,  for  Tinted  Lithographs,  silver  medal 
From  the  excellence  of  the  Daguerreotypes  of  M.  A-  Root, 
your  Committee  regret  that  his  contribution  was  received 
too  late  for  competition,  and  leave  the  award  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

To  McCurdy,  Jones,  White  &  Co.,  for  excellence  of  manu- 
facture of  Artificial  Teeth,  silver  medal 
To  Dr.  Charles  Neil,  for  Block  and  Plate  Work,  do 
To  William  C.  Eastlack,  for  Block  and  Plate  AVork,  diploma 
To  Robert  Bates,  for  his  Case  of  Instruments  for  the  Cure 
of  Stammering,  the  Committee  would  recommend  the 
.special  premium  of                                                 a  diploma 
To  Wm.  Calvert,  Dentist,  for  improvement  in  Enamelling 
and  Moulding  Block  Teeth,                          a  silver  medal 

Respectfully  submitted. A.  L.  Elwyx,  Paxil  B.  God- 

DARD,  Alfred  S.  Kexxedv,  Committee. 

No.  36. 
To  Hon.  F.  AYatts,  President  of  tho  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society  : — The  Special  Committee  respectfully 
report,  that  owing  to  the  great  variety  and  number  of  arti- 
cles submitted  to  their  inspection,  the  merits  of  taany  of 
which  could  only  bo  decided  by  actual  trial,  precluded  by 
the  cireumstiuces  -under  which  n  State  Fair  is  held,  they 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  award  premiums  to  a  largo  number 
of  probably  deserving  exhibitors.  When  a  number  of  ex- 
hibitors in  tho  same  line  presented  ihoLr  claims,  they  have 
not  pretended  to  decide  upon  their  relative  merits,  inasmuch 
as  their  opportunity  for  examination  was  inadequate  to  the 
prop?^  (discharge  of  their  duty.  The  following  premiums 
aro  recommended : 

For  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Pathological  Speci- 
mens, illustrating  the  diseases  of  the  Horse  and  other 
domestic  animals,  deposited  by  the  American  Veteri- 
nary Societyj  a  silver  medal 
For  the  displ.ay  of  Chandeliers,  Gas  Fixtures,  <fcc.,  made 

by  Cornelius,  Baker  &  Co.,  '    a  silver  medal 

To  Allen  &  Needles,  C.  Cumming.'S,    C.  B.   Rogers,  G.  A. 

Leinau,  for  Fertili,zcrs,  each  a  diploma 

To  Peyton  &  Thomas,  for  display  of  Hemp  and  Cotton  in 

balls,  exhibited  by  Paschall  ]^Iorris  &  Co.,  diploma 

To  W.  F.  Murphy,  of  Philadelphia,   for  display  of  Blank 


Books,  Blank  Ledgers,  Ac,  diploma 

To  A.  Mann,  of  Philadelphia,  display  of  Blank  Books  and 

Stationery,  diploma 

To  James  R.  Reed  &  Co.,  of  Pitt-sburg,  for  one  Sf  t  of  En- 
gineering Instruments,  silver  medal 
To  F.  Reed,  of  Canton,  Mass.,  case  of  Cordwainer  and  Gar- 
den Tools,  exhibited  by  Paschall  MorrLs  &  Co.,  diploma 
To  Daniel  Halliday,  of  Ellington,  Conn.,  for  patent  Wind 

Mill  or  Engine,  exhibitedl)y  P.  Morris  A  Co.,  silver  medal 
To  P.  Morris  ct  Co.,  for  patent  Angular  Hanies,  diploma 

To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  for  Stauffer's  Bolting  Appara- 
tus, diploma 
To  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  for  Canby's  Grain  AYinnower,         do 
To  Durand  &  Tourtelot,  for  Syrups,  &c.,  do 
To  Thomas  Butler,  Philadelphia,  for  a  beautiful  dispb'.y  of 

superior  Copper  and  Tin  Ware,  diploma 

To  Hartman  &  Saxe,  for  display  of  Surveying  Instru- 
ments, diploma 
To  R.  C.  Walborn,  Philadelphia,  display  of  Shirts,  Collars, 

Stocks  and  AY  rappers,  diploma 

To  AVm.  Rose   &   Brothers,  Plasterers  and  Bricklayers'* 

Trowels,  diploma 

To  E.  D.  Hatch,  Domestic  Hai-dware,  do 

To  Charles  Bradfield,  Philadelphia,  for  Turning  Lathe  and 

improved  Belting,  diploma 

To  J.  E.   Mitchell,   Philadelphia,   Grindstones  and   Mill 

Stones,  diploma 

To  James  AVood  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,   for  patent  imita- 
tion Russian  Sheet  Iron,  diploma 
To  J.  F.  Hammitt,  Philadelphia,  for  improved  Railroad 

Car  Seat,  diploma 

To  E.  G.  Chommer,  for  case  of  Dies,  do 

To  —  Krup,  for  Essence  of  Coffee,  do 

To  Bohler  &  Co.,  for  Essence  of  Coffee,  do 

To  H.  S.  Hitner,  specimens  of  Iron  Ore,  do  ■ 

To  llitner,  Cresson  &  Co.,  for  Pig  Metal,  do 

To  A.  AVinter,  for  Machine  for  Sawing  Fire  Wood,  do 
To  Thomas  Fisher,  for  "Mathematics  Simplified,"  do 
To  F.  Ford,  Philada.,  for  display  of  AVindow  Blinds,  do 
To  James  H.  Bryson,  No.  2,  North  Sixth  Street,  for  his 
Printing  Press  in  operation  on  Fair  Ground,  and  for 
his  Card  Printing,  a  silver  medal 

Respectfully  submitted. James  A.  McCrea,  G.  Blight 

Browne,  Committee. 


Delaware  County  Agricultural  Fair 
The  first  annual  fair  of  tho  Delaware  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  wa.s  held  at  Chester,  on  tho  15th, 
16th  and  17th  days  of  SeptonAer.  Tho  display  was  credit- 
able in  the  highest  degree,  A  large  number  of  superior 
horses  and  neat  cattle  of  the  best  breeds  were  on  the  ground. 
Among  the  latter  a  pair  of  beautiful  Durham  cows,  recently 
imported  by  C.  Fallon,  attracted  much  attention.  There 
were  also  some  fine  hogs  and  sheep  on  the  ground.  Tho 
Manufacturies  and  Machinists  of  Delaware  county,  were 
well  represented,  while  the  djsplay  of  implements  from  tho 
different  agricultural  warehouses  of  Messrs  Landretli,  Morris 
&  Co,  Rogers  and  Pennodi  Jt  Co,  were  very  imposing.  Tho 
floral  and  horticultural  departments  were  good  considering 
the  season,  but  what  attracted  most  attention  and  seemed 
most  to  embellish  tho  fair  was  tho  array  of  innumerable 
articles  deposited  by  the  ladies  of  Delaware  county. 
Wo  subjoin  a  few  of  the  principal  first  premiums  : 
Cattle  .-—Geo.  Drayton,  farmer  to  Christopher  Fallon,  1st 
premium  for  imported  Durham'  cow  "Rose,"  Devon  Bull, 
"AVm.  Biglor,"  and  Devon  cow  "Maid  of  Runnyracde;"  AVm. 
Cook  for  Durham  bull  John;  .Chas.  Kelly  for  Durham  cows 
"Kate  Kearney"  and  "Lilly";  Sam'l .  Jr.  Fellon  for  Alder- 
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ney  Bull  Buckskin;  and  A.  S.  Perkins  for  an  Alderney  cow. 
Among  the  first  premium  awarded  to  native  stock  was  one  ot 
P.  Lewis  for  a  fine  cow ;  AVm.  Worral  two  fat  do.  and  Abra- 
ham Worrall  for  working  oxen. 

Sheep: — G.  Drayton  rocoived  1st  premium  for  lambs;  E,. 
Barclay  Roberts  for  Cotswolds  ;  G.  B.  L.  Newton  for  broad- 
tails. S.  M.  Trimble  exhibited  some  fine  sheep  of  native  stock. 

Horses  li'  Mules  : — R.  Boyd  received  1st  premium  for  his 
horse  ''Grouse  Eagle";  Daniel  Rice  for  young  Messenger; 
II.  Ewes  for  '"Zachary's."  a  colt  sixteen  months  old;  T.  Lei- 
per  for  ''Hunter;"  do  do  for  brood  mare  ;  D.  S.  Bunting  also 
for  brood  mare  two  years  old.  0.  Lewis  received  the  1st  pre- 
mium for  mules. 

Grain,  Seed  &  Flour: — The  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
G.  W.  Rigbj^  for  Mediterranean  wheat;  to  Jacob  Ilewes  for 
Etiuniam  wheat;  to  R.Mc  Call  for  corn;  John  Garret  for 
Irish  Oats;  Geo.  Sharpless  for  Timothy  seed;  Jno.  Seller  for 
flour. 

Ploirs: — C.  Garrett  &,  Son  received  the  first  premium  for  his 
sod  and  mellow  ground  plow.  A  special  premium  was  awar- 
d*!  to  tlie  Double  Michigan  plow  entered  by  Newel  French, 
the  patentee. 

Fruits: — Jos.  Edwards  received  the  1st  premium  for  Ap- 
ples; D<avid  Carr  for  plums;  J.  C.  Andrews  for  pears;  W. 
tSmith,  grapes;  James  Laws  do  also  for  pears;  P.  Gallagher 
also  for  grapes. 

Vcjetahles: — George  Sharpless  received  1st  premium  for 
Mercer  potatoes;  R.  Craven  for  best  display  of  vegetables 
J.  C.  Andrews  for  water-melons  and  cantelopes. 

A  number  of  premiums  were  awarded  in  other  departments 
which  we  should  like  to  notice  had  we  space. 


Bucks  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Bucks  county  agri- 
ctiUural  society  was  held  at  Newtown  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber. Notwithstanding  the  unfi'-.vorable  season  and  other  un- 
toward circumstances,  the  display  was  very  complete.  The 
Bucks  County  Intelligencer  states  that  "the  stock  of  horses, 
cattle,  grain,  vegetables  and  household  productions  were  more 
abundant  than  on  any  former  occasion."  The  number  of 
spectators  was  very  large,  estimated  at  from  si.x  to  ten  thou- 
sand. Vi'e  append  the  following  synopsis  of  the  first  pre- 
miums : 

Or^fin  : — Wm.  Stavely  received  the  fij'st  premium  for  white 
wheat,  (see  notice  of  this  wheat,  page  331,)  S.  S.  Hardin"-, 
do  for  JMeditterausiin;  II..  Longshure  do  red;  E.  Buckman  do. 
rye;  do.  do.  corn;  B.  BrowB  do  oats;  A.  Cornell  clover  seed, 
and  J.  Eastburn  dov  timothy  seed. 

Vegetables: — E,  Campbell  first  premium  for  the  best  white 
m(>rcer  potatoes;  A.  Hibbs  do.  red  do,;  Jas.  L.  M.-  Nain  do. 
Toxitc,  potatoes;  and  'W.  M.  Nain  do.  sweet  potato,es.  Y. 
Pickering  best' tomatoes:  W.  Carr  test  beets;  A.  Tomlinson 
best  onions;  W.  Yardly  best  parsnips;  do.  do.  carrots;  J.  C. 
Comly  best  cabbage;  do.  do.  watermelons;  C.'Pope  best  egg 
jilants;  G.  Vq-nartsdalefi  best  puoipkins;  R.  Y  Pool,  best 
Lima  beans;  E.,E.  Faxson  for  fine  display  of  beans. 

Farminfj  Utcneils: — A.  Boker  best  plow;  do.  do.  corn  shell- 
cr;  do.  .do.  clover  sheller,  do.  do.  stravr  and  stalli  cutter;  do. 
do.  do.  do.  horse  power;  do.  do.  display  agrictiltural  imple- 
ments; G.  Buckman  best  corn  dresser  (d'onble  corn  plow;.) 
Stephen  Twini;ig  best  grain  fan  ;  A.-  Cornell,  best  seed 
drill.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  machine  in  use 
for  the  purpose  intended.  There  is  no  patent  on  it,  and  any 
good  mechanic  can  make  one.  That  exhibited  was  made  by 
a  gentleman  named  Comly,'  (and  is  gaged  to  sow  from  one  to- 
six  quarts  per  acre.)  Jonathan  Hibbs  received  the  first 
prernium  for  the  best  horse  rake;  F.  D.  Foley,  cider  mill  and 
press.     The  report  of  the  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers  havin" 


been  published  in   the  August  number,  it  is  unnecessary   to 
recapitulate  it  hero. 

Horses: — A  large  number  of  very  fine  horses  were  exhibi- 
ted among  which  may  be  noted  Grey  Eagle,  Black  Bashaw, 
Bashaw  Jr.,  Farmers  Delight,  Louis  Napoleon,  White  Stock- 
ing. C.  Kellj',  C.  Thomas,  J.  Watson,  and  others,  exhibited 
matches  of  fine  appearance  and  bottom.  J.  S.  Eastburn 
took  the  first  premium  for  brood  mares.  W.  Livery,  S.  Gary, 
C.  B.  Knight,  J.  E.  Smith,  Capt.  J.  Smith,  and  others,  had 
fine  colts  on  the  ground. 

3Iules  <£•  O^en: — -J.  Beaumont  took  the  first  premium  for 
mules.  S.  Gillan  do.  for  mules  four  years  old.  Capt.  J. 
Murflt  received  the  first  premium  for  oxen  six  years  old  and 
J.  Buchanan  for  four  year  old. 

Cuiile: — As  the  improvement  of  this  class  farm  stock  is 
attracting  much  attention  we  give  all  the  first  premium  award- 
ed as  an  index  for  inquirers: 

DcvoHs  : — R.  Longshore  best  bull  Red  Jacket;  .ilso  for  best 
cow  between  two  and  three  years,  and  between  three  and 
four  years.  D.  Feastcr,  best  cow  over  four  years  .  Several 
premium  were  also  awarded  for  mixed  Devons.  Durhams. — 
David  Toaster,  best  cow,  Cherry,  three  years  old;  do.  do.  best 
bull  3^  years  old.  A.  Cornell  best  cow  "Victoria"  nine  yeajs 
old;  do.  do.  for  "Lilly"  between  three  and  four  yearS;  do.  do 
for  "Dairy  Maid"  between  one  and  two  years  old.  A  number 
of  mixed  Durhams  and  Devons,  and  Durham's  and  natives, 
also  received  premiums.  Alderneys. — A.  S.  Worthiugton 
best  bull  four  years  old;  Jonathan  Knight,  best  do.  three 
years  old,  Geo.  Vanartsdaleu  best  do  two  j-ears  old;  Jonathan 
Knight,  best  cow.  Natives. — W.  W.  Carr,  best  bull,  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  old;  G.  Wynkoop  best  do,  between 
one  and  two  years  old;  R.  E.  Ely  best  cow  four  years  old;  R. 
Carr,  best  do  between  two  and  three  do;  J.  Jenks,  best  heif- 
er two  years  old;  C.  Torbert  best  do  between  one  and  two 
years  old;  do  do  best  under  one  year  old.  J.  P.  Knight, 
best  display  of  native  corn.  J.  P.  Knight  received  the  first 
premium  for  the  best  dairy  cow  on  trial  for  a  mixed  Alder- 
ney, that  produced  eleven  and  a  half  lbs.  of  butter  per  week. 

Baiter: — Over  thirty  different  samp^les  of  excellent  butter 
were  exhibited.  The  first  i^remium  was  awarded  to  J.  P. 
Knight. 

Sheep: — The  display  of  sheep  was  not  large.  A.  Cornell  re- 
ceived the  first  premium  for  Leicester,  J.  P.  Knight,  and  L. 
Buckman  for  Southdowns,  and  L.  T.  Heldorn  for  natives.     . 

Swine: — Large  breeds.  Geo.  AV.  Hunt,  best  sow  over  two 
years  old;  do  do  best  boar  between  one  and  two  years;  A. 
Cornell  for  the  best  Berkihire  sow  over  one  year  old,  do,  do. 
best  pair  of  pigs  of  mixed  breeds,  do.  do.  best  Berkshire  pigs 
over  two  months  old;  W.  E.  Campbell,  for  the  best  Chester 
and  BerksMre  pigs.  Small  breeds. — Ai  Cornell  had  a  large 
lot  of  beautiful  Suffolks  which  took  no  less  than  eight  first 
premiums. 

Poidtnj: — The  display  of  poultry  was  very  fine,  consisting 
of  .ill  the  fancy  and  valuable  kinds  in  the  ■countj''. 

Fruit:- — The  amount  of  fruit  on  exhibition  was  not  large, 
partly  owing  to  the  general  failure  of  this  crop.  There  were 
however  fine  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  <tc. 

Ladies  Work: — The  Ladies  work  consisted  of  almost  every 
article  of  elegance  and  utility  manufactured  by  female  hands 
many  of  which  may  be  noted  silk  bed  quilts,  cotton  do, 
counterpanes,  coverlets,  blankets,  sheets  and  sheetings,  fancy 
table  covers,  do  chair  covers,  do  ottoman  coverings,  lamp 
andvase  mats,  shirts,  collars,  nettings,  straw  hats,  linen  stock- 
ings &c  &c.  commanding  universal  admiration  and  extracting 
many  premiums. 

Home  Department: — Under  this  head  is  included  broad 
cakes,  preserves,  jellies,  pickles,  cured  meat,  &q.  Ellen  Pai 
took  the  first  premium  for  wheat  bread;  A.  L.  Johnson  df 
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fur  rye,  do;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Cornell  for  pound  cake;  R.  JNowbold 
for  spongo  do;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Beaumont  best  preserves;  R.  New- 
bold  best  jollios;  Ann  Eliza  McNair  best  display  preserved 
peaches,  &c.  Mrs.  M.  Carr  best  display  of  pickles,  r.ud  J.  S. 
McNair  best  cured  ham. 


Camden  &  Gloucester  Agricultural  Exhibition. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Camden  &  Gloucester  Ag.  vSoeiety, 
vras  held  at  "Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the  19th  of  Sept..  The  cattle 
were  geuerallj'  natives  and  mixed  bloods.  There  were  some 
fine  Duvuns,  but  few  Durhams.  AVe  are  told  that  there  has 
been  great  improvement  iu  the  stock  iu  these  counties  with- 
in the  last  five  years,  and  those  on  exhibition  corroborate 
this  allegation. 

One  of  the  best  features  iu  this  exhibition  was  the  display 
of  superior  vegetables — not  great  in  quantity,  but  of  the 
highest  excellence  as  to  quality'.  Some  sweet  potatoes — 27 
of  which  were  said  to  fill  a''basket"(five  half  pocks) — were  as 
smooth  as  if  passed  from  a  turning  lathe.  The  mammoth 
watermelons  were  as  good  as  they  were  great.  Many  other 
articles  deposited,  particularly  some  of  tlioso  deposited  by 
the  fair  daughters  of  the  Jersey  farmers,  attracted  marked  at- 
tention, and  hiid  we  space  should  receive  marked  notice. 

The  awards  of  the  committee  were  doubtless  published,  but 
■\>e  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  copy. 


Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Exliibition. 

The  icceut  f;ui-  of  the  Montgomery  County  Agricultural 
Society  was  well  attended,  and  exceeded  in  some  respects, 
any  that  have  preceeded  it.  The  display  of  horses  and  neat 
cattle  was  very  good,  and  clearly  showed  an  increased  deter- 
mination of  the  Montgomery  farmers  to  improve  their  stock 
as  fivst  as  practicable.  We  subjoin  the  following  principal 
first  premiums  : — Best  stallion  for  draft,  Elijah  Lewis,  for 
'•Eclipse";  do  do  for  farm  and  road,  Charles  Stout,  for  "Sir 
Harry" ;  do  do  for  road,  John  Kline,  for  "Perfection." 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  John  Style.  Best  Devon  bull  to  Geo. 
Kriebl  J  ;  best  Durham  do,  to  Edward  F.  Roberts  ;  best  native 
do,  Alexander  Bickings.  Best  Durham  cow,  to  Edwin 
Moore:  best  Devon  do,  to  TTm.  Vansant;  best  native  do,  to 
Charles  Burkheimer.  Best  Bakewe',1  buck  over  one  year  old, 
Wm.  Stephens;  best  do  do  under  one  year,  Mrs.  Findtey  ; 
Best  Southdown  buck,  Edwin  Moore;  best  Ewes  do  do;  best 
lambs,  do  do.  Best  Seed  Drill,  AY.  H.  &E.  Jones,  Pennock's 
patent ;  best  haj'  and  straw  cutter,  do  do.  Moore  &  Aldrich's 
patent;  best  Corn  Sheller,  do  do,  Pennoek'  patent;  best  but- 
ter worker,  Elwoo'd  Thomas,  for  Dickey's  patent.  Best  wheats 
Civarles  Siyor  ;  beSt  rye,  C.  L.  Wampolo  ;  best  fiint^cdrn,  L 
Davis;  gourd  seed,  John  Pickings.-  .Tl:e  premiums  given 
by  this  society  are  of  the  most  liberal  character,  atid  show' 
both  abilitj'  an(I  determination  to  render  the  organization 
highly  beneficiah 


Sctuylkill  County  Agricultural  Fair. 
This  society  hold  its  annual  fair  for  1854  at  Orwigs- 
burg,  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  daj-s  of  October.  There 
•were  a  number  of  valuable  animals  on- exhibition,  but 
generally  of  the  more  common  kinds.  Among  the  S'svinc 
were  four  beautiful  Suffolk  pigs,  belonging  to  our  friend 
J.  S.  Kellar,  as  fat  and  as  lazy  as  an  alderman.  A  few 
feet  farther  along  were  two  shoats,  with  long  legs,  long 
sides,  long  noses,  long  and  broad  ears,  thin  shoulders, 
and  thin  hams.  Although  labelled  "seven  months  old," 
they  would  not  -weigh  as  much  as  a  pair  of  Chester 
county  pigs  at  three.  If  premiums  had  been  offered  for 
the  fastest  trotting  hogs,  or  largest  caters,  this  pair 
•would   certainly  have   taken"  the   prize.     The   poultry 


coops  contained  a  number  of  fowls  of  the  most  popular 
kinds,  and  demonstrated. that  Schuylkill  county  had  not 
escaped  the  fever.  The  produce  department  contained 
a  number  of  superior  samples  of  cereals  and  vegetables. 
Most  of  the  land  in  Schuylkill  county,  as  our  readers 
know,  is  mountainous  and  unfitted  for  tillage;  and  much 
of  that  under  cultivation  is  farmed  iu  a  very  indifferent 
manner,  but  there,  as  in  other  sections,  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise is  at  work..  More  interest  is  taken  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  than  formerly,  and  large  tracts, 
Avhich  a  few  years  ago  were  waste  lands,  arc  now  produc- 
ing respectable  crops.  The  influence  of  the  Scliuyl- 
kill  County  Agricultural  Society  has  ali-eady  had  a  happy 
effect,  and  with  the  stimulating  prices  of  the  Pottsville 
market,  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  ciuadruple  the 
amount  of  produce  now  raised  raised  within  its  borders 


Fayette  County  Agricultural  Society 

The  third  annual  fair  of  this  society  was  held  at  Browns- 
ville on  the  4th,  5th  and  Gth  days  of  October.  In  many 
respects  the  display  was  admirable 

Among  many  fine  horses  Mr.  James  Torrence's  Morgan 
horse  from  Alleghany  county,  attructed  marked  attention. 
i\Ir,  Fleniken  also  exhibited  a  noble  horse  from  Greene 
county. 

A  number  of  very  fine  neat  cattle  and  sheep  were  ex- 
hibited.    AVe  quote  some  of  the  principal  fiirst  premiums. 

Breeds  best  Durham  bull,  Morgan  Bell  of  Greene  co. 
Best  do  calf,  J.  S  Goe;  best  do  Durham  cow,  J.  S.  Goe; 
best  Durham  heifer,  J.  S.  Goe;  best  Durham  milk  cow, 
J.  S.  Goe;  Grade  cattle,  milk  to  Hamilton  Crea;  Native 
milk  Cow,  Aaron  AA'orlej';  the  best  display  of  Blooded 
stock  John  S.  Goe. 

Best  French  Jlerino  buck  J.  S.  Goe;  de  do  ewes,  .1. 
S.  Goe;  do  do  lambs  J.  S.  Goe;  do  buck  lamb,  .7.  ^l.  Gal- 
Liher;  best  buck  lambs  G  in  number,  J.  51.  Gallahcr  best 
ewe  lambs,  6  in  number,  J.  M.  Gallahcr;  Spanish  sheep, 
best  buck,  James  Slocum:  best  buck  lamb  James  Slocum; 
best  ewe  lambs,  James  Slocum;  best  pen  of  ewes,  J.  M- 
Gallahcr;  best  Saxony  buck  Hamilton  Crea;  best  South- 
down do.,  Jona.  Downs,  do  do  lambs,  Jona.  Downs. 

The  Floral  and  Ilorticult-aral  departments  v^cre  not  so 
well  supplic'l  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  season 
been  more  favorable.  The  produce  department  was 
well  represented  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

^\inong  other  attraction  to  the  Faj-ette  county  fair, 
was.  the  contest  for  the  premium  for  best  laily  rider  and 
and  driver.  The  skill  exhibited  by  ladies  in  the  ring  is 
described  by  an  eye  witness  as  "very  great."  Miss  Flan- 
agan, of  Greene  county  received  the  first  premium  for 
the  best  riding,  and  Miss  Grey,  of  Monongahcla  city  for, 
the  best  driving. 


Mercer  County  Agricultural  Fair. 
A  correspondent  who  long  since  promised  fo  give  us  an 
account  of  the- annual  fair  of  this  society  has  not  yet  done 
so,  and  our  Mercer  exchanges  containing  the  premiums 
never  came  to. hand.  AVo  onlj'  know  by  a  letter  from  a 
frienil  who  mentions  the  fact  incidentally,  that  it  was,  "con- 
sidering the  season,  all  that  could  be  desired,"  that  it  "waa 
manifest  tlie  farmers  there  were  detorniined  to  keep  pace 
with  their  brethem  elsewhere,"  and  that  "the  determination 
to  raise  and  grow  tho  best,  was  becoming  more  and  moro 
general".  AVill  some  friend  in  >[.,.,-..• ..,,,,..;,-  ^.-n,}  ,i^  a  copy 
of  their  proceedings? 
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We  have  procured  the  above  cut  of  Halladay's  New 
Wind  Engine  which  was  exhibited  at  the  late  state  fair, 
and  attracted  so  much  attention(. 

It  is  made  in  the  most  thorougli  and  durable  manncj-, 
nearly  aU  of  Casf.  iind  Wrought  Iron.  The  iron  frame 
for  the  Fi'.n  or  Wing  is  coYored  with  thin  painted  boards 
or  i;uil,c!otb,  irecordiiig  to  the  size  of  the  machine.     Ey 


HALLADAY'S  PATENT  WIND  ENGINE. 

a  simple  and  ingenious  device,  as  a  gale  of  wind  increases 
in  severity,  the  wings  gradually  turn  ai'ound,  changing 
the  angle  at  which  they  are  set  for  a  common  breeze, 
presenting  less  and  less  resistance  to  the  wind,  till  final- 
ly, when  the  tempest  is  raging  at  its  height,  hardly  apy- 
-thing  but  its  fliin  fidgcs  are  presented  to  its  power.  As 
tlie  fury  of  tlicguie  abates,  flie  fana  gradually  turn  back, 
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and  when  the  storm  is  past,  thoy  resume  their  original 
position.  The  speed  of  the  wind  wheel  is  never  in- 
creased by  a  powerful  storm  of  wind,  for  it  is  as  fully 
under  the  control  of  the  regulator  as  the  Water  Wlicel  or 
Steam  Engine.  The  boxes  in  which  the  crank  and  pin 
turn,  are  lined  with  Babit  metal,  and  kept  oiled  by  oil 
cups,  tubes  and  lamp  wick  drawing  the  oil  on  as  needed. 
If  this  Mill  is  well  put  up  by  competent  workmen,  it  re- 
quires no  attention  for  weeks  together.  Oiling  twice  a 
month  is  sufiBcient,  if  the  right  kind  of  oil  is  used. 

No  new  implements  noticed  in  the  public  papers,  has 
been  talked  about  by  farmers  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country 
as  this  Wind  Mill.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  as  yet 
in  pumping  up  water,  but  the  patentee  informs  us,  he  is 


about  adapting  it  to  horizontal  gearing,  so  as  to  be  used 
for  threshing  and  grinding  grain,  cutting  hay,  cornfod- 
der,  and  all  other  purposes  for  which  steam  or  horse 
power  may  be  required. 

Of  the  economy  of  Wind  power  if  it  can  bo  made  avail- 
able, of  course  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  and  as  seve- 
ral are  about  being  constructed  of  Ilalliday'^  patent  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
our  readers,  some  practical  information  about  their 
working.  They  are  made  of  six  sizes,  with  wings  from  8 
to  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  prices  from  $50  to  $250 
each. 

Paschall  Morris  and  Co,  corner  of  7th  and  market  st, 
Philadelphia  are  agents  for  the  sale  of  them. 


J.  W.  FAWKES'  PATENT  LIME  AND  GUANO  SPREADER. 


This  machine  has  been  recently  brought  before  the 
public,  and  has  been  received  by  many  with  favor.  The 
advantages  which  the  patentee  claims  for  it  arc : 

1st.  It  spreads  both  wet  and  dry  lime,  compost,  etc., 
evenly  and  well,  being  entirely  free  from  arching  and 
clogging  on  the  rollers,  and  leaves  the  lime  in  a  loose 
and  profitable  condition. 

2d.  It  is  an  entire  machine  within  itself;  is  calculated 
for  horses  or  oxen,  can  be  hauled  without  waste  of  lime, 
and  is  capable  of  spreading  more  lime  in  various  condi- 
tions, with  the  same  number  of  hands,  in  the  same  given 
length  of  time,  than  any  machine  now  before  the  public, 
as  there  is  no  one  required  in  spreading  damp  or  wet 
lime  to  be  on  the  machine  to  continue  punching  the  lime 
to  keep  it  from  arching,  as  my  swinging  division  board, 
running  lengthwise  of  the  hopper,  overcomes  this  diffi- 
culty. 

3d.  There  arc  no  cores  admitted  into  the  hopper  but 
what  are  completely  pulverized,  and  pass  through  with 
the  lime  ;  thus  overcoming  the  great  difficulty  of  leaving 
the  cores  lay  in  the  hopper,  which  prevents  the  lime 
from  passing  through  regularly. 


tion  of  the  heap  ;  and  will  spread  as  low  as  15  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  can  be  regulated  to  any  desii-ed  quanti- 


New  Articles  at  the  Late  Stata  Fair. 

Among  the  many  articles  of  great  interest  to  the  far- 
mer and  gardener  exhibited  at  the  late  State  Fair,  we 
have  prepared  a  short  description  of  those  which  h.ave 
either  not  been  before  exhibited,  or  are  but  little  kno^Ti 
to  Pennsylvania  farmers. 

Kraiiscr's  Patent  Portable  Cider  and  Wine  Mill. — An 
engraving  of  this  was  given  in  the  .July  number  of  the 
.Journal.  It  received  a  silver  medal  over  Hickok's  and 
all  other  cider  mills,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  best  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose  now  out.  One  of  the  pecuhar  fea- 
tures of  this  mill  is  the  effective  arrnngcments  of  the  re- 
ciprocating pistons,  which,  by  their  alternate  action,  will 
cause  a  quantity  of  apples  or  grapes  continually  to  ad- 
vance with  irresistible  force  against  the  passing  tcctli  of 
the  rapidly  revolving  cylinder,  so  that  by  the  action  of 
the  latter  the  whole  fruit  will  be  at  once  reduced  to  pulp 
and  discharged  into  the  tub  beneath  the  mill.     The  idea 


4th.  It  requires  no  cart  or  sled  to  spread  the  wet  por-  '  intended,  and  which  is  thus  beautifully  and  effectively 
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leduced  to  pi-actice,  is  that  of  exactly  imitatiug  the  ac-. 
tioii  of  the  human  hand  in  holding  an  apple  again'st  the 
teeth  of  a  revolving  cylinder  until  it  is  entirely  reduced 
to  pulp.  Its  simplicity  and  power  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. 

Spain's  rafcnt  Atmo.tphcric  Churns. — These  were  ex- 
hibited of  twelve  different  sizes,  beautifully  finished  with 
both  brass  and  iron  mountings,  and  attracted  great  at- 
tention. The  peculiar  merit  of  this  churn  consists  in 
the  constant  admission  of  atmospheric  air  during  the 
churning  process,  and  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  fe- 
tid gas,  which  is  always  generated  at  such  times,  and  in 
oi'dinary  churns  is  retained  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  butter  and  loss  of  labor.  It  is  believed  that  more 
and  better  butter  can  be  made  in  Spain's  churn,  from  a 
given  quantity  of  cream,  and  in  a  shorter  time  too,  than 
in  any  other  churn  now  known.  The  dashers  alsg  are 
moveable,  and  can  be  taken  entirely  out  to  render  the 
cleansing  easier  and  more  thorough.  There  is  also  a 
wide  opening  for  pouring  in  the  cream. 

DickcT/'s  Butter  iloiild. — This  is  a  small  square  form 
of  two  sizes,  for  pound  and  half  pound  prints,  and  such 
as  are  used  in  the  extensive  dairies  of  the  Jlessrs.  Dick- 
eys of  Chesten  county.  It  is  made  to  rest  on  a  block, 
the  face  of  wnich  has  the  impression  or  print  to  be 
transferred  to  the  butter.  Into  this  form  it  is  pressed, 
after  being  weighed,  by  a  small  square  wooden  spatula, 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  doors  of  the  butter  form 
are  then  opened  by  hinges,  leaving  the  butter  on  the 
print  block,  which  is  then  turned  up,  leaving  a  good  im- 
pression on  its  face.  The  square  form  is  also  a  great 
improvement  as  regards  convenience  for  packing  for 
market. 

Smith's  Butter  Worker. — Tliis  appears  to  be  a  very 
simple  and  effective  article  for  the  use  of  the  dairyman. 
It  consists  of  a  pan  or  box,  beneath  which  is  placed  a 
drawer  for  ice  or  cold  water,  the  interior  of  which  is  the 
cooling  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan  or  box,  so  as  to  put  it 
in  fit  conditiori  for  the  reception  of  the  butter  to  be 
worked.  The  butter  is  then  worked  by  means  of  a  flu- 
ted lever.  This  useful  improvement  is  the  invention  of 
Miss  Lettie  A.  Smith,  of  Bucks  county,  and  is  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  dairymen  generally. 

Corn  Shellers. — Amongst  the  many  excellent  corn 
shellers,  Davis'  Patent  Hand  and  Horse  Sheller  deserv- 
edly attracted  the  attention  of  the  farmers.  We  had  not 
sufficient  time  to  examine  this  sheller  minutely  enough 
to  enable  us  to  describe  its  peculiar  arrangement.  The 
cobs  are  separated  from  the  corn  in  the  process  of  shell- 
ing, which  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  most  of  the 
common  style  of  shellers.  But  its  principal  merit  con- 
sists in  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  shells  the  corn 
from  the  cob.  Although  tested  before  the  committee 
with  corn  of  the  present  season's  growth,  not  a  grain 
was  left  upon  the  cob,  nor  could  we  observe  a  single 
broken  grain  amongst  the  shelled  corn.  It  was  awarded 
the  first  premium. 

Peckham's  Cultivator,  with  reversable  teeth,  although 
somewhat  known,  has  not  been  extensively  introduced. 
It  does  not  differ  materially  from  other  cultivators,  ex- 
cept in  the  teeth.  These  are  formed  of  two  pieces — a 
plate  of  cast  steel  being  bolted  firmly  to  a  heavy  cast 
iron  shoulder  or  support.     This  steel  plate  is  reversable. 


so  that  when  one  end  is  wora  away,  it  raay  be  turned, 
and  the  other  end  forms  another  tooth  as  complete  as 
new. 

Michif^an  Sod  and  Subsoil  Swivel  Plough. — The  in- 
creased ■  attention  which  the  merits  of  the  Michigan 
Double  or  Sod  and  Subsoil  Plow  has  attracted,  has  call- 
ed forth  the  inventive  genius  of  our  Yankee  agricultural 
brethren,  and  the  result  is  a  new  double  swivel  plow, 
which  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended.  The  day  has  arrived  when  far- 
mers are  beginning  to  question  the  policy  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  plowing  by  lands.  The  unsightly  appefK-ance  of 
fields  thus  plowed,  the  absolute  loss  of  ground  and  labor, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  the  ground  in  a  proper  con- 
dition for  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  all  cry  loudly 
for  reform.  This  plow  is  one  step  in  this  desri-able  di- 
rection, and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  that  upon  trial 
it  will ,  serve  the  design  of  the  ingenious  inventor,  Jlr. 
Knox,  of  Boston.  We  cannot  understand  why  some  no- 
tice of  this  new  plow  was  not  made  by  the  conunittee 
on  plows. 

Deep  Tiller  Steel  Phnrs. — These  beautiful  plows  are 
intended  for  working  rich  sticky  soils.  Being  less  po- 
rous than  cast  iron,  the  steel  mould  boards  and  points 
are  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish,  thus  forming  a  \Aq\v 
of  decidedly  lighter  draught  in  adhesive  soils  than  the 
cast  iron  plow.  They  were  beautifully  finished,  though 
not  any  better  than  all  plows  of  this  kind  turned  out 
from 'the  establishment  of  the  enterprising  firm  of  Bug- 
gies, Noui-se,  Mason  &  Co. 

Allen's  New  Reaper  and  Mower. — This  is  a  combined 
machine,  which  has  been  practically  tried  during  tlie 
past  season  and  with  marked  success.  It  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  machine  calculated  to  do  good  work,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  actual  trial  will  prove  that  the 
combined  machine  of  Mr.  Allen  is  equally  as  good  as  the 
mower  of  his  invention,  so  many  of  which  were  sold  du- 
ring the  past  season,  and  which,  when  properly  made, 
gave  entire  satisfaction.  The  price  of  this  machine  in 
Philadelphia  will  be  $135.  It  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal. 

The  Pennsylvania  Reaper  and  Raker. — This  is  another 
new  candidate  for  public  favor  in  this  section,  although 
a  great  favorite  in  some  parts  of  the  west.  It  is  re- 
markably simple  in  its  construction,  particularly  the  ra- 
king apparatus,  which  is  attached  to  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  reel.  At  first  sight  the  practicability  of  raking  off 
well  with  so  simple  an  arrangement  would-  be  very  apt 
to  be  questioned,  but  we  are  assured  on  the  best  author- 
ity that  it  performs  admirably.  The  simplicity  of  this 
machine  is  not  confined  to  the  raker.  In  other  respects 
it  is  equally  simple  and  strong,  and  what  is  more,  the 
price  at  which  it  can  be  furnished  will  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  farming  commimity.  The  price  is  $120. 
It  was  awarded  a  premium  of  $10. 

IlallenhacK s  Mower  is  a  very  simple  macliine,  in  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  which  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions. 
Its  principal  merits  appear  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  operated  by  single  cog  gearing.  We  shall  advise  our 
readers  of  its  merits  more  fully  when  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  work  in  the  field. 

Urmcy's  Reaper  and  Mower,  for  which  a  prendum  of 
$20  was  awarded  by  the  committee,  may  have  merits  of 
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a  liigh  order,  but  from  a  pretty  csircful  inspection  of  its 
parts,  yre  were  not  led  to  think  very  highly  of  it,  nor 
have  we  been  able  to  learn  that  it  has  ever  been  success- 
fully tested  iu  the  field. 

IlufjetCs  Reaper  and  Moiver. — This  machine  differs  ma- 
terially from  any  one  exhibited  in  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  cutting  apparatus.  It  has  a  double  set  of 
knives,  whicli  operate  upon  the  principle  of  a  pair  of 
shears.  It  is  said  to  be  a  most  excellent  machine.  Sev- 
eral practical  judges  have  informed  us  that  during  the 
past  season  its  success  has  been  very  marked.  A  pi-e- 
mium  awarded. 

IIussci/'s  and  McCorjyiick's  Reapers  were  on  the  ground, 
but  as  these  veterans  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  re- 
quire no  further  notice,  we  pass  on  to 

Mannimfs  Xorth  Ameiieoa  Reaper  and  Mower,  a  ma- 
chine which  attracted  as  much  attention  as  any  other  on 
the  ground.  AVhether  this  marked  notice  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  merits,  or  to  the  novelty  of  its  construction, 
we  cannot  say.  The  knives  liave  a  rotary  motion,  and 
are  operated  by  small  cog  wheels  and  rope  puUies. 
The  horse  walks  behind  the  knives,  pushing  the  machine 
before  him.  AVe  are  not  disposed  to  think  the  pi-inciple 
susceptible  of  practical  application,  the  rotary  motion  in 
mowing  machine  knives  having  long  since  been  laid  aside 
as  worthless. 

Moss"  Calf  Suckler. — "ffe  were  much  pleased  with  this 
article,  and  think  it  will  be  highly  useful.  It  is  merely 
a  tin  vessel,  holding  perhaps  five  or  sis  quarts  of  milk, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  attached  an  exact  counterpart 
of  a  cow's  bag  and  teat  of  Indian  rubber.  We  tried  it 
witli  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  as  in  milking,  and  were 
surprised  at  the  exact  imitation  of  the  milking  process, 
which  the  inventor  has  succeeded  in  making.  All  that 
is  necessary  in  raising  a  calf  is  merely  to  hang  it  on  a 
hook  iu  the  stable  or  barnyard,  fill  it  with  the  milk,  or 
hay  tea,  &c.,  and  let  the  calf  go  to  it  at  pleasure.  It 
will  soon  become  accustomed  to  it,  thus  saving  all  trou- 
ble. The  manner  also  of  feeding  by  suction  is  more 
natural  to  the  calf  than  drinking,  and  is  more  beneficial; 
The  price  of  this  useful  little  article  is  only  about 
$2  25. 

We  will  continue  further  notices  of  new  articles  next 
month. 


Book  Notices. 

Cowperthwaite,  Desllver  &  Butler,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  lately  issued  from  their  press  a  new  work  for  far- 
mers, entitled  "The  American  Farmers'  New  and  Uni- 
versal Hand  Book,  or  an  improved  and  complete  guide 
to  the  treatment  of  soils,  the  operations  of  productive 
field  husbandry-,  kitchen  gardening,  dairy  practice,  fruit 
growing,  management  and  diseases  of  animals,  fowls  and 
bees,  culture  of  flowers,  ornamental  trees,  &c.,  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings,  grafting,  budding,  pruning, 
training,  the  great  diseases  of  trees  and  plants,  insects 
injurious  to  animals,  fruit  trees,  grain,  &c." 

It  is  illustrated  by  over  three  hundred  handsome  en- 
gravings. We  have  looked  over  the  work,  and  find  it 
embodies  a  vast  amount  of  information,  much  more  on 
all  these  different  subjects,  and  in  more  detail,  than  we 
had  supposed  practicable  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
volume.     It  is  what  it  professes,  "a  plain,  practical  and 


comprehensive  detail  of  agricultural  economy,  in  all  its 
departments,  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada," 
and  as  such  worthy  of  a  place  on  every  farmers'  shelf, 
as  a  book  of  reference  on  every  thing  within  the  scope 
of  his  business.     Price  $1  50. 

Talpa,  or  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm,  to  which  are 
added  prize  essays  on  Tile  Draining. 

This  work  is  introduced  to  the  public  with  notes  by 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  and  is  intended  to  convey  to  the  Ameri- 
!  can  farmer  an  idea  of  the  process,  and  how  by  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay,  sviramps  and  bog  land  may  be 
turned  into  productive  fields.     In  England  and  Scotland 
I  this  has  been  carried  on  on  a  systematic  scale,  by  whicli 
:  products  have  at  least  been  qu!),drupled,  and  lands  com- 
I  paratively  worthless  been  made  to  equal  in  value  the 
very  best.     Originally  written  for  England,  the  Ameri- 
can editor,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  has  added  notes  and  remarks 
which  he  thinks  have  adapted  it  to  the  '•inquiring  mind 
of  the  American.'' 


North  American  Pomological  Congress. 
The  proceedings  of  this  body  in  their  fourth  biennial 
convention  at  Boston  are  crowded  out  this  month  by  the 
reports  of  our  State  and  County  Fairs      They  shall  ap- 
pear in  our  next. 


To  Corresponcents  and  Others. 

Owing  to  the  official  reports  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society's  Fair,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  postpone  the  publication  of  several 
articles  prepared  for  the  present  number,  among  which 
are  notices  of  several  County  Society's  Fairs,  a  valuable 
letter  from  our  European  correspondent,  other  communi- 
cations, &c.  We  have  also  been  compelled  to  omit  seve- 
vsX  illustrations  intended  for  this  number. 

^ 4^ 

Berks  County  Agricultural  Exhibition. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Berks  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society  was  held  at  Reading  on  the  4th,  5tli 
and  6th  of  October.  The  fair  grounds  are  immediately 
east  of  the  city  on  the  base  of  Penn's  Blount,  sufficient- 
ly elevated  to  command  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  of 
the  valley  between  the  South  and  Blue  mountains,  some 
twenty-five  miles  in  width,  and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance east  and  west.  The  buildings,  like  those  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Society,  are  permanent,  and  such  as  to 
aiford  ample  protection  to  articles,  stock,  &c.,  placed  on 
exhibition. 

The  display  in  general  was  excellent,  and  in  tiic  fruit 
department  remarkably  fine;  such,  indeed,  as  would 
have  done  honor  to  any  Society  in  a  far  more  favorable 
fruit  year  tlian  the  present,  and  exceeded,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  that  recently  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair.  The  produce,  floral,  ladies',  artists',  and  mechan- 
ical departments,  were  all  well  represented,  and  evinced 
much  skill  and  taste  in  the  exhibitors.  A  beautiful  centre 
table  top  of  Berks  county,  or  all  sorts  marble,  highly 
polished,  received  much  commendation,  but  we  regret 
to  observe  it  did  not  receive  the  notice  of  a  committee. 
This  slab  will  compare  favorably  with  the  richest  foreign 
marble  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  number  of  very  fine  horses  were  exhibited,  but 
those  that  attracted  most  attention  were  "Lady  .Jane,"  a 
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young  Morgan  mare,  owned  by  John  H.  Keim,  which 
proved  on  trial  to  be  the  fleetest  animal  on  the  ground ; 
"Joe  Jewel,"  owned  by  "\Vm.  L.  De  Borbon,  and  a  grey 
family  horse  owned  by  Reuben  E.  Adams. 

John  A.  Sheets  exhibited  a  beautiful  Durham  Bull,  3|- 
years  old,  which  was  considered  by  good  judges  to  be 
amongthe  best  of  his  class  at  the  State  Fair;  John  H. 
Keim,  £is  Durham  Bull,  2h  years  old  (this  is  a  superior 
animal) ;  D.  Althouse  and  Joseph  Wright,  superior  Dev- 
on Bulls ;  George  M.  Keim,  an  Alderney  bull  calf  ten 
months  old;  and  Joseph  Hemig  and  Theodore  Wiley, 
Native  Bulls  between  one  and  two  years  old.  Geo.  M. 
Keim  also  exhibited  some  fine  Alderney  cows.  Most  of 
<lie  cows  marked  Devon  and  Durham  bore  traces  of  oth- 
er blood. 

The  swine  were  generally  labeled  "Chester  and  Berk- 
shire," and  while  many  of  them  were  superior  animals, 
they  were  coarser  than  the  best  samples  of  either  of 
these  breeds. 

Our  Berks  county  friends  can  certainly  flatter  them- 
selves on  the  success  of  their  Society. 


WasMngton  County  Agricultural  Exhibition. 

The  anuual  exhibition  of  the  Washington  County  Ag- 
ricultxiral  Society  was  held  in  the  town  of  Washington 
on  the  20th  and  21st  days  of  September.  The  display, 
we  are  informed,  was  not  so  extensive  as  on  some  for- 
mer years,  but  nevertheless  highly  creditable. 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  "blooded  horse"  was 
awarded  to  Hayes  &  Morgan  ;  best  draught  do.,  Robert 
Harper ;  best  Durham  bull,  Philo  Paul ;  best  Durham 
cow,  Robert  England ;  best  Devon  bull,  T.  C.  McKeever; 
best  Devon  cow,  do.  do.;  best  Grade  cow,  Jacob  Morgan; 
best  French  Merino  buck,  Hugh  W.  Williamsoh  ;  best 
French  yearling  do.,  Thomas  Vance  ;  best  French  ewes, 
Hugh  W.  Wilson;  best  French  lambs,  do.  do.;  best  Me- 
rino buck,  H.  H.  Clark ;  best  do.  ewes,  Jas.  G.  Strean. 
But  a  small  number  of  swine  were  exhibited,  and  of 
only  medium  quality.  The  produce  and  manufacturing 
departments  were  well  represented,  particularly  those 
depending  on  the  industry  of  the  ladies 


TJnion  County  Agricultural  Exhibition. 

The  second  annual  Fair  of  the  Union  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  at  Lewisburg,  on  the  5th  and  6tli 
of  October.  Owing  to  some  feeling  as  to  place  of  exhi- 
bition, a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  was  unrepre- 
sented among  the  contributions,  yet  notwithstanding  this 
it  was  highly  creditable,  and; would  have  graced  an  older 
society. 

From  the  stock  of  horses  on  exhibition — some  of  which 
were  verj'  fine — -it  is  evident  our  Union  county  friends 
have  given  more  attention  to  this  animal  than  to  neat 
cattle  and  swine.  They  are  now  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  improvement  in  all  branches  of  stock  growing; 
and  with  the  influence  of  the  society  and  of  the  Farm 
Journal  to  stimulate  exertion,  we  trust  many  years  will 
not  elapse  before  the  Union  county  farmers  ^vill  general- 
ly secure  the  most  profitable  breeds.  Among  the  premi- 
ums awarded,  we  notice  one  to  our  friend  Jacob  Gundy 
for  the  best  bull,  also  for  the  best  cow — the  latter  making 
13J-  lbs  of  butter  per  week. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  particularly  fine,  so  fine  indeed 


that  one  might  suppose  Union  had  escaped  the  frost  and 
storm  that  left  most  parts  of  the  state  minus  their  usual 
crop.  The  produce  department  was  well  supplied, 
and  the  articles  on  exhibition  generally  of  a  superier 
quality.  We  trust  that  by  another  year  our  friends  in 
Union  will  "pull  together,"  and  that  the  pride  of  place 
will  induce  them  to  enter  the  lists  to  a  man  to  contest  the 
prize  of  usefulness  and  excellence  with  other  and  older 
societies. 


Mount  Pleasant  Fair. 

A  spirited  Agricultural  Exhibition  was  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Westmoreland  County  on  the  Sd  and  4th  ult. 

A  large  number  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  &c  &c  to- 
gether with  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  productions, 
implements,  domestic  manufactures,  were  exhibited. 
John  Thomas,  and  James  Torrence,  took  the  premiums 
for  best  horses;  W.  Reynolds,  best  Durham  cow  and 
John  Gifi"en  for  best  Durham  heifer;  S.  Neel,  for  best 
French  Merino  buck;  W.  Reynolds  for  best  Southdown 
do. 

Best  wheat,  Cherry  &  Voigt;  best  MeditciTanean 
wheat,  Samuel  Warden  ;  beat  corn,  S.  M.  Obcrholt 


Monongahela  Valley  Agricultural  Fair. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Monongahela  Val- 
ley Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  Monongahela  city 
on  the  28th  29th  days  of  September.  All  accounts  which 
have  reached  us  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

The  features,  common  in  some  portions  of  the  west,  of 
ladies  competing  for  the  premiums  awarded  to  the  best 
riders  and  drivers,  drew  many  spectators  to  tl,ie  ring,  who 
were  highly  deliglitcd  at  the  display  of  horsemanship,  if 
we  may  use  the  term,  by  several  lady  contestants.  Our 
friend  Hazzard  of  the  Monongahela  Republican,  speaking 
of  the  performance  of  one  lady  says  "it  was  skilfull, 
tasteful,  fearful.  The  concourse  of  people  were  almost 
breathless  as  she  shot  around  the  ring  with  her  iron 
nerved  horse.  There  was  a  wildness,  a  recklessness,  a 
skillfullness,  in  her  riding  that  bafiies  all  description." 

Among  the  horses  exhibited  were  two  ilorgans,  one 
belonging  to  James  Torrence,  of  Alleghany,  and  the 
other  was  from  Brownsville,  Fayette  co.,  but  the  name  of 
the  owner  we  have  not  learned.  The  first  premiuni  was 
awarded  to  "English  Archy,"  a  very  fine  horse  belonging 
to  Gilmore  &  Co,  Fayette  co.  There  were  no  less  than 
forty  premiums  awarded  for  various  classes  and  varieties 
of  horses. 

W.  Halman  received  the  fii-st  premium  for  a  Durliam 
bull,  and  also  for  the  best  Durham  cow;  D.  Rail  for  best 
French  Merino  buck;  J.  M,  Gallaher,  best  French  Merino 
lambs;  J.  Harper  best  Merino  lambs;  do  do  ewes. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  premiums  awarded,  on 
all  the  articles  usually  competed  for  at  Agricultural  fairs. 

From  the  energy  with  which  we  happen  to  know  the 
afl'airs  of  this  society  are  conducted,  we  auger  the  happi- 
est results. 

-«♦.- 

Fine  Sv/eet  Potatoes. 
Our  friend  Caleb  Strode  recently  presented  us,  or 
rather  one  of  us,  with  some  sweet  potatoes  of  his  own 
raising,  which  proved  upon  "eating"  to  be  fully  equal  to 
the  best  brought  from  Jersey.  They  were  Luge,  smooth, 
and  had  a  most  delicious  flavor. 
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To  Our  Friends. 

This  number  closes  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Farm 
Journal — the  most  successful,  and  Ave  think  the  best 
that  hns  yet  appeared.  In  taking  a  careful  retrospective 
view  of  this  volume,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
we  believe  we  have  fulfilled  every  stipulation  and  promise 
made  in  our  prospectus,  and  that  it  has  met  our  expec- 
tations with  a  single  exception — our  subscription  list  has 
not  reached  the  point  we  had  supposed  it  would  ere  this 
have  done,  and  which  we  still  hope  it  will  attain  on  the 
opening  of  the  next  volume.  Although  the  number  of 
our  subscribers  is  not  so  large  as  we  could  wish,  and  as 
we  triist  it  shortly  will  be,  we  still  have  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  our  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
many  of  whom  have  placed  us  under  lasting  obligations  by 
their  kind  efforts  and  substantial  patronage.  We  are 
conscious  that  the  only  return  we  can  ever  make  to  most 
of  these,  is  to  endeavor  to  merit  their  good  offices  by  ren- 
dering the  Journal  all  they  could  desire  it  to  be ;  and  this 
we  are  determined  to  do.  We  shall  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned— no  labor  unperformed,  calculated  to  advance  the 
interest,  or  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  patrons.  We 
shall  hesitate  at  no  expense,  which  circumstances  will 
warrant  us  in  incurring,  necessary  to  enhanse  the  usefuU- 
ness  of  the  Farm  Journal,  or  to  render  it  the  very  best 
publication  of  its  class,  in  the  United  States.  As  an  in- 
dex to  the  future,  we  beg  to  point  to  the  numbers  for 
the  year  now  closing. 

The  next  volume  of  the  Farm  Journal,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  will  commence  imder  far  better  auspi- 
ces than  any  which  preceded  it.  Circumstances  having 
a  tendency  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  Journal,  in  its 
earlj'  stages,  now  no  longer  exist ;  it  has  worked  its  way 
to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  leading  farmers  in  this 
and  adjoining  states;  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  vade 
mecum  of  every  intelligent  agriculturist  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Potomac.  It  is  no  longer  a  weakly  plant  strugg- 
ling for  subsistance  amid  weeds  of  older  growth.  Indi- 
ginous  to  the  soil  whcron  it  is  produced,  it  has  taken  a 
firm  hold,  and  is  rapidly  replacing  others,  tolerated  only 
In  the  absence  of  something  bettci\  It  may  even  now 
boast  an  acquaintance  with  nearly  every  post  office  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware;  and  a  little  exertion  by  our 
friends  would  enable  us  to  send  five  and  ten  copies  to 
hundreds  of  offices,  where  we  now  send  but  one  or  two. 

We  hope  to  double  our  present  circulation  within  the 
next  three  months.  Should  we  be  able  to  do  this,  our 
means  for  still  further  improving  the  Journal  will  be 
proportionly  increased.     May  we  not,  therefore,  ask  our 


friends,  one  and  all,  to  speak  a  good  word  for  us  to  such 

as  are  unacquainted  with  the  Journal; — to  forward  ua 
their  own  and  their  neighbors  names  for  the  coming  vol- 
ume? We  respectfully  ask  each  of  our  subscribers  to 
consider  himself  an  agent,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  ob- 
tain a  small  club  of  subscribers.  We  have  made  the 
most  ample  arrangements  for  booking  names  and  mail- 
ing Journals  hereafter,  so  that,  though  they  should  pour 
in  upon  us  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  return  receipts  and  send  out  the  number  by  re- 
turn mail. 

It  may  be  proper  for  us  to  say  here,  that  the  cash  sys- 
tem having  met  the  approbation  of  our  friends  almost 
unanimously,  and  having  found  it  far  preferable  in  every 
respect  to  the  plan  of  sending  the  Journal  out  on  credit, 
we  shall  strictly  adhere  to  it.  Our  friends  can  rest  as- 
sured the  Journal  will  not  be  sent  to  subscribers  after 
the  expiration  of  the  period  paid  for,  unless  it  be  a  com- 
plimentary copy  for  which  no  charge  is  ever  made.  Ev- 
ery subscriber  knows  the  time  his  subscrption  will  expire, 
and  in  giving  his  name  for  one  volume,  he  can  rest  sat- 
isfied that  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  having  it  discontin- 
ued at  the  end  of  time  paid  for,  as  that  will,  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  unless  he  shall  renew  his  subscription. 
We  have  had  enough  of  the  credit  system  to  last  an  ordi- 
nary life  time,  and  if  we  shall  be  able  to  collect  the 
amounts  remaining  due  for  volumes  1,  2,  and  3,  (publish- 
ed, unfortunately,  on  the  ci'edit  system,)  without  being 
compelled  to  institute  procedings,  or  to  expose  the  names 
of  some  persons  who  were  willing  to  read  these  volumes 
of  the  Journal,  but  seem  unwilling  to  pay  for  them,  we 
shall  be  content. 

Again  we  say  to  our  friends  give  us  a  helping  hand, 
send  us  on  your  own  and  your  neighbor's  subscription  for 
the  next  volume,  and  rest  assured,  you  will  receive  our 
lasting  gratitude  for  your  kindness. 


Cold  Oraperies. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  appendages  to  a  country  res- 
idence, and  which  yields  a  speedy  and  most  luxurious 
return  for  the  outlay,  is  a  cold  grapery.  This  is  simply 
a  frame  building,  with  either  a  span  or  lean-to  glass  roof, 
for  the  cultivation,  without  heat,  of  such  varieties  of 
grapes  as  are  not  perfectly  hardy  out  of  doors.  The  con- 
struction is  very  simple,  being  for  a  lean-to  house  merely 
a  double  frame,  two  feet  in  front  and  twelve  feet  high  at 
back,  nailed  to  substantial  posts  set  in  the  ground  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet,  with  the  intervening  space 
filled  with  tan  closely  rammed  down.     The  width  should 
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be  sixteen  feet,  admitting  of  two  lengths  of  siisb.  Such 
a  house  is  estimated  to  cost  not  more  than  $8  per  run- 
ning foot. 

It  may  not  be  generally  remembered  that  most  of  the 
splendid  bunche:?,  which  gi-ace  the  ftiU  exhibitions  of  our 
Horticultural  Societies,  particularly  in  the  cities,  are 
grown  with  trifling  expense  in  houses  of  this  description. 
At  the  late  State  Fair,  bunches  were  exhibited  by  David 
S.  Brown,  from  his  graperies  in  Delaware  County,  four  of 
which  weighed  25  lbs.  2  oz.  One  bunch  with  every 
grape  perfect  and  large,  T.'cighed  6  lbs.  12  oz.  II.  U.  S. 
Cleavland,  Burlington  N.  J.  for  several  years  successively 
carried  ofiF  the  premiums  of  the  Phiadelphia  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  for  his  fine  black  Hamburg  grapes  also  grown 
in  a  house  without  heat.  Indeed,  we  are  satisfied,  inde- 
pendent of  the  luxury  of  such  a  dessert  for  one's  own 
table,  they  may  be  made  a  source  of  great  profit.  Mr. 
Cleaveland's  grapery,  which  we  have  visited,  was  a  very 
simple  afl"air,  formerly  used  for  propagating  IMulticaulus, 
but  he  had  a  fine,  deeply  dug,  well  prepared  border  out- 
side, twenty  feet  wide.  His  grapes  were  always  sold 
beforehand  to  one  establishment  in  Chesnut  street,  Phil- 
adelphia, at  fully  remunerating  prices  and  the  demand 
was  always  greater  than  the  supply.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  accoimt  at  least,  for  a  farmer  to  save  ti?ne  in  his 
marketing.  A  crop  he  has  merely  to  deliver  at  one  place 
and  receive  his  pay,  without  waiting  for  customers,  in 
a  market  house  exposed  often  to  inclement  weather,  has 
certainly  one  great  recommendation  over  ordinary  and 
more  bulky  farm  produce.  A  cold  grapery  100  feet 
long,  at  $8  per  foot,  would  cost  $800,  the  interest  of 
which  is  $48.  We  believe  a  net  interest  of  twenty  per 
eent  would  be  obtainded  by  erecting  a  cold  grapery,  in- 
stead of  putting  the  money  out  on  mortgage,  as  our 
farmers  generally  do  with  their  surplus  cash  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  attention  required  would  be  but  very 
slight,  and  such  as  could  readily  be  perfomed  by  the 
females  of  the  family. 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  an  unvarying  rotation  of 
com,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  that  we  have  but  little  ex- 
pectation our  hints  will  be  acted  on  to  much  extent  by 
our  agricultural  friends;  still  we  do  not  fear,  to  recom- 
mend, to  hundreds,  of  our  readers  in  the  country  to  build 
a  cold  grapery  both  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
We  have  made  the  suggestion,  and  we  hope  at  least  they 
■will  think  of  it,  and  reflect  upon  it.  The  varieties  we  re- 
commend for  this  purpose  are  black  Hamburg,  white  and 
grizzly  Frontignan,  and  golden  Chasselas;  but  the  black 
Hambui'g  most  especially.  As  regards  the  routine  of 
oolture  Downing  says : 

"In  a  vinery  without  heat  this  is  comparatively  simple. 
As  soon  as  the  vines  commence  swelling  their  buds  in  the 
spring,  they  should  be  carefully  washed  with  mild  soap 
suds,  to  free  them  from  any  insects,  soften  the  wood  and 
assist  the  buds  to  swell  regularly.  At  least  three  or 
four  times  every  week  they  should  be  well  syringed  with 
water,  which,  when  the  weather  is  cool  should  always 
be  done  in  the  morning.  And  every  day  the  vine  border 
should  be  duly  supplied  with  water.  During  the  time 
when  the  vines  are  in  blossom,  and  while  the  fruit  is  set- 
ting, all  sprinkling  or  syringing  over  the  leaves  must  be 
suspended,  and  the  house  should  be  kept  a  little  more 
closed  and  warm  than  usual,  and  should  any  indications 


of  mildew  appear  on  any  of  the  branches  it  may  at  once 
be  checked  by  dusting  them  with  flower  of  sulphur.  Air 
must  be  given  liberally  every  day  when  the  temperature 
rises  in  the  house,  begining  by  sliding  down  the  top 
sashes  a  little  in  the  morning,  more  at  mid-day,  and 
then  gradually  closing  them  in  the  same  manner.  To 
guard  against  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  out  of 
doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to, keep  up  as  moist  and 
warm  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  vinery  as  is 
consistent  with  pretty  free  admission  of  the  air  during 
sun  shine,  is  the  great  object  of  culture  in  a  vinery  of 
this  kind."  • 


Notices  of  New  Articles  at  the  Late  State  Fair. 
[Continued  from  pa(je  357.] 

Paienl  Angular  Ilames. — These  really  beautiful  and 
ingeniously  constructed  hames  were  awarded  a  diploma. 
They  arc  made  upon  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  it 
is  claimed  by  the  inventor  that  the  angles  upon  Vi'hich 
the  patent  was  obtained  are  so  constructed  as  to  throw 
the  draught  entirely  upon  the  muscles  of  the  horse's 
shoulder,  where  a  wise  creator  has  placed  his  greatest 
strength.  There  are  fourteen  diiiercnt  sizes  ranging 
from  the  heavy  Pennsylvania  team  hame  to  the  lightest 
required  for  gig  or  carriage  purposes.  Finished  in  a 
very  superior  manner,  light,  neat  and  durable,  their  in- 
troduction to  general  use  appears  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

Rochester  Hay,  Straw  and  Fodder  Cutter. — The  crowds 
which  surrounded  the  operator  of  this  machine  during 
the  continuance  of  the  fair  evinced  the  interest  and 
pleastire  taken  with  its  performances.  It  cuts  hay, 
straw  or  fodder  equally  well,  and  with  great  rapidity, 
having  a  heavy  fly  wheel  and  three  sets  of  cogs.  It  is  a 
self-feeder  by  means  of  a  cast  iron  rollei-,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  cutting  is  that  of  a  pair  of  shears,  the  knife  on 
the  cylinder,  set  at  a  given  angle,  coming  in  contact  with 
a  bed  plate.  The  exhibitor  received  orders  for  a  large 
numbei',  which  have  since  been  delivered,  and  we  under- 
stand given  satisfaction.  They  appear  to  be  well  and 
strongly  made.     Price  $15. 

DanieVs  Hay,  Straw  and  Fodder  Cutter. — To  our  mind 
this  appears  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  cutters,  combi- 
ning as  it  does  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  cutter  for 
either  hay,  straw  or  fodder,  in  a  greater  degree,  as  it 
struck  us,  than  any  one  on  the  ground.  Simj^le  in  prin- 
ciple, constructed  in  the  most  durable  manner,  easily 
kept  in  order,  and  not  high  in  price,  considering  the 
amount  of  work  it  will  perform,  we  think  it  can  be  re- 
commended with  confidence.  A  year  or  two  since,  Dan- 
iel's cutter  was  brought  into  some  disrepute  by  some 
sent  into  market  from  a  manufacturer  in  New  York  very 
imperfectly  made,  and  indeed  almost  worthless — a  cir- 
cumstance not  very  unusual  with  implements  from  that 
section,  and  which  prevents  many  from  being  sold.  We 
understand,  however,  that  now  the  proprietor  himself  is 
the  sole  manufacturer.  The  price  is  $25  for  such  as  are 
adapted  for  hand  or  hoi-se  power,  and  $50  for  the  largest 
power  machine. 

Wkittemore's  Uncle  Sam  Vegetable  Cutter. — This  imple- 
ment is  simple  and  might  be  made  to  answer  a  good  pui"- 
pose  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  the  manufacturers  must  im- 
prove vastly  in  the  quality  of  their  work  before  they 
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■will  ever  succeed  well  with  it.  The  Cylindrical  Root 
Cutter,  built  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  is  the  best, 
and  we  believe  the  only  one  in  use  that  answers  the  pur- 
pose fully.  With  it  a  bushel  of  turnips  may  be  sliced  or 
cut  into  sizes  fit  for  feeding  in  one  minute. 

Among  the  smaller  implements  with  which  the  hall 
devoted  to  farm  implements  was  filled,  we  were  forcibly 
struck  with  the  remarkably  well  finished  forks,  spades, 
shovels,  hoes,  &c.,  many  of  which  were  finished  in  a 
style  of  excellence  suflBcient  to  fit  them  for  parlor  orna- 
ments instead  of  the  rough  purposes  of  the  farm.  We 
particularly  noticed  a  case  of  Set/the  Snathes,  manufac- 
tured by  Lanson,  Goodenow  &  Co.,  which  exceeded  any 
thing  we  had  ever  seen.  There  were  six  difi'erent 
kinds,  each  excellent,  and  combining  all  the  valuable 
improvements  in  this  important  department  of  farming 
tools. 

KimbalVs  Improved  Patent  Shovels  and  Spades. — The 
manufacture  of  these  has  been  greatly  improved  upon 
recently,  those  on  exhibition  being  finished  in  a  very 
superior  manner.  A  strong  strap  is  substituted  for  the 
old  fashioned  socket  for  fastening  the  blade  to  the  han- 
dle. Kimball's  shovels  are  rapidly  gaining  favor  with 
our  farmer  friends,  and  are  warranted  by  the  manufac- 
turers fully  equal  to  any  in  use. 

Tutlle  Hoes. — Of  these  superior  and  generally  used 
hoes  quite  a  large  display  was  made,  a  number  of  them 
finished  in  the  highest  style  of  workmanship.  The  old 
adage  that  "good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  may  very  appro- 
priately be  applied  to  these  excellent  tools. 

Wooden  Shaking  or  Straw  Forks. — Some  of  these  were 
very  superior.  They  were  made  in  Chester  county,  and 
partook  of  all  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  finish  of  all 
the  articles  above  named. 

Reynold's  Hay  Forks,  Batchelder's  Hay  and  Straw 
Forks,  Morse's  ^Manure  Forks,  and  the  Hay  Manure 
Forks  of  Sheble  &  Lawson,  to  which  the  first  premium 
was  awarded,  were  all  of  them  got  up  in  fine  style,  and 
can  be  confidently  recommended  to  the  attention  of  those 
desirous  of  purchasing  really  good  articles. 


Apples  for  Hogs. 
Some  of  our  distant  northern  and  western  exchanges 
are  still  discussing  the  "value  of  apples  as  a  food  for 
hogs."  In  most  parts  of  this  State,  the  people  are  dis- 
cussing their  value  as  a  luxui-y  for  themselves.  Some 
believing  three  shillings  a  half  peck  too  much  to  pay 
even  for  a  good  thing.  Perhaps  in  another  year  we, 
too,  may  be  willing  to  think  of  their  value  as  a  food  for 
hogs,  but  just  now  the  idea  is  ludicrous. 


The  Jennetting  Apple. 
Micajah  Burnett,  of  the  United  Society  of  Shakers, 
Pleasant  Hill,  fiercer  county,  Kentucky,  states  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Patent  Office  Reports,  "that  the  Jen- 
netting  is  a  most  important  vai'icty.  The  tree  grows 
with  usual  thrift,  and  is  nearly  three  weeks  later  in 
blooming  than  all  others  we  have  made  trial  of,  and  thus 
escapes  the  late  frosts."  Among  the  varieties  he  enu- 
merates as  grown  by  the  Society  are  the  Queen,  Rambo, 
Fall  Pippin,  Spitzenburg  and  Relle-fleur.  As  the  late 
frosts  in  spring  frequently  destroy  all  hopes  of  a  crop  of 
the  usual  varieties  of  apples,  the  importance  of  obtain- 


ing "Jennetting'*  grafts  must  be  apparent  to  all ;  and 
we  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of 
nurserymen  and  others  to  the  subject.  W^e  shall  en- 
deavor to  obtain  further  information  in  relation  to  this 
apple  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

-9¥~ 

Wintering  Stock. 

Mr.  Darlington  : — We  have  sacred  authority  for  say- 
ing that  "the  righteous  man  is  merciful  unto  his  beasts." 
If  this  be  true,  (and  who  can  doubt  it  ?)  I  fear  there  are 
few  among  us  who  will  be  reproved  for  their  "righteous- 
ness sake."  In  fact  the  text  is  universally  disregarded, 
and  those  making  the  strongest  professions  of  piety 
amongst  us  base  their  pretensions  on  other  gi-onnds. 
As  this  is  the  season  when  the  poor  brutes  usually  suffer 
most,  I  beg  to  ask  your  permission  to  endeavor  to  arrest, 
in  a  small  degree,  the  attention  of  one  class  of  the  pub- 
lic to  some  of  the  merciless  practices  they  sanction  or 
permit. 

Let  us  take  this  cold,  wet  winter's  morning  to  visit 
my  neighbor  A.  B.,  and  his  live  stock.  He  is  a  good 
neighbor,  a  good  citizen,  and  esteemed  a  good  Christian. 
We  find  him  in  his  barn-yard  feeding  his  steers,  young 
cattle  and  dry  cows,  with  corn  fodder.  There  is  a  shed 
along  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  yard,  where  a  few  sheaves 
have  been  thrown,  and  where  the  stronger  portion  of  the 
steers  have  taken  exclusive  possession ;  the  stronger 
portion  of  the  remainder  are  crowding  about  their  own- 
er as  he  trudges  on  with  his  fodder,  and  every  now  and 
then  receiving  a  kick  from  his  heavy  boots  on  the  head 
or  abdomen,  to  teach  that /ear  should  ever  overcome  hun- 
ger, how  urgent  soever  the  latter  may  be ;  while  the 
others,  helpless  and  hopeless,  are  standing  with  their 
backs  bowed,  and  their  bodies  shrunk  to  the  smallest 
compass,  shivering  with  the  cold  and  wet.  After  a  time 
the  food  is  so  scattered  that  these  poor  creatures  can  get 
enough  to  keep  life  and  carcase  together,  but  not  enough 
to  keep  them  in  a  thriving  condition. 

We  turn  with  a  shudder  from  these  poor  brutes,  as  wc 
think  of  the  misery  they  are  suffering,  and  the  yet 
greater  misery  they  will  have  to  endure,  when  snow  and 
slush  are  added  to  their  discomforts.  We  next  enter 
the  cow  stable,  and  here  we  find  the  opposite  system  to 
prevail.  The  cowa  are  packed  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  windows  have  been  carefully  closed  to  exclude  the 
fresh  air,  the  manure  has  been  suffered  to  accumulate 
for  several  days,  and  notwithst-anding  the  "litter,"  the 
hind  quarters  of  the  cows  when  lying  are  really  imbed- 
ded in  their  own  excrement.  From  the  hoof  to  the  hip 
it  is  a  mass  of  dried  dung.  The  air  of  the  stable  has 
been  breathed  over  and  over  again,  and  is  so  mingled  with 
the  odors  of  the  foetid  mass  that  it  is  absolutely  sicken- 
ing. Yet  in  this  place  Mr.  A.  confines  his  cows  fifteen 
or  eighteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 

We  will  next  enter  the  horse  stable,  which,  although 
not  quite  as  bad  as  the  cow  stable,  is  obnoxious  to  the 
same  objections.  The  noble  animals,  well  fed  and  well 
curried  as  they  may  bo,  cannot  bid  defiance  to  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  health — pure  air.  An  ammoniated 
atmosphere,  and  a  bed  of  their  own  excrement,  is  as  un- 
fitted for  them  as  for  their  master.  So  it  is  through- 
out. 

Even  the  dog,  the  most  faithful  animal  in  his  servic^ 
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the  guardian  of  his  house,  comes  in  for  a  share  of  his 
barbarity.  Denied  admission  within,  with  no  shelter 
provided  without,  he  lies  on  the  door  sill,  where  "he 
ehivers  the  midnight  hours  away." 

This  picture,  Mr.  Editor,  will  stand  for  a  vast  major- 
ity of  the  farmers  in  this  State,  excepting  only  the  "pro- 
fessed piety"  of  the  original.  Its  chief  defects  are  in 
the  faintness  with  which  the  lines  are  drawn;  and  as 
the  attribute  of  "mercy"  has  not  heretofore,  and  proba- 
bly will  not  hereafter,  be  enabled  to  produce  a  reform,  I 
propose,  with  your  permission,  to  consider  in  your  next 
number  the  absolute  loss  my  neighbor  suflFers  from  his 
failure  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  his 
stock.  Should  I  be  able  to  state  the  facts  as  they  exist, 
Mr.  A.  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  add  mercy  to  his  oth- 
er virtues.  P- 


A  Word  to  Supervisors. 

Mr.  Dabington  : — In  this  section  of  the  country  it  is 
customary  to  have  a  general  road  mending  in  the  spring 
immediately  after  corn  planting.  The  ditches  are  then 
opened,  the  gullies  filled  up,  and  the  highways  placed  in 
a  reasonably  good  condition.  But  unfortunately  this 
mending  is  usually  expected  to  last  throughout  the  year 
regardless  of  situations,  travel,  or  rain.  If  the  road  is 
at  all  passable  it  is  tolerated. 

Observation  and  reflection  having  convinced  me  that 
this  practice  was,  in  many  cases,  both  expensive  and  re- 
prehensible, I  tried  to  induce  our  supervisors  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  keeping  the  drains  ahvays  open,  but  failed ;  as 
they  could  not  be  convinced  that  it  would  not  cost  more 
to  go  over  the  roads  twice  than  once,  or  that  it  was  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  and  not  the  number  of  times  it 
vras  called  into  service  that  caused  the  expense.  Fail- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  in  this,  I  prevailed  upon  them  to  al- 
low me  to  mend  the  road  running  through  my  farm — 
some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  This  strip  of 
road,  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
partly  to  its  location,  was  liable  to  wash ;  and  between 
gullies  cut  and  stones  laid  bare,  it  might  be  usually  de- 
nominated a  "bad  road."  On  this  piece  of  road,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  were  expended  every  spring  to 
place  it  in  a  reasonably  good  condition.  When  I  took 
charge  of  it,  nearly  two  years  ago,  my  fii'st  effort  was  to 
make  the  ditches  on  one  side,  which  received  the  wash- 
ings of  a  large  tract,  wide,  not  deep,  but  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  carry  off  all  the  water  likely  to  come  into 
them.  I  made  the  crossings  likewise  capacious,  so  as  to 
carry  across  all  the  water  and  prevent  it  from  flowing 
along  the  wagon  routes  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  This 
gave  me  dirt  enough  to  raise  the  middle  of  the  road 
sufficiently.  The  expense  of  this  work  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  1  was  authorized  by  the  supervisor  to 
make,  but  as  I  felt  some  pride  in  having  a  good  road 
passing  my  property  instead  of  a  bad  one,  I  did  not  hes- 
itate to  bear  the  balance  myself. 

Now  for  the  result.  The  road  remained  good — first- 
rate — throughout  the  summer  and  fall ;  but  as  I  had  ex- 
pected the  ditches  and  drains  now  required  some  atten- 
tion, or  the  probabilities  were  that  parts  of  the  road 
might  be  overflowed  by  the  winter  rains.  I  accordingly 
again  dressed  them  up.  The  amount  of  labor  required 
to  do  this  was  trifling. 


As  I  had  kept  the  road  so  good,  I  was  delegated  in 
the  following  spring  to  take  charge  of  it  again.  With 
less  than  one-third  the  labor  previously  required  the 
damages  of  the  winter  were  repaired,  and  now  when  six 
months  more  have  elapsed  scarcely  any  work  is  needed ; 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  five  dollars,  annually  ap- 
propriated to  keep  the  ditches  and  drains  open,  will  be 
all  that  is  sufilcient  to  maintain  a  first-rate  road,  where 
more  than  thrice  that  amount,  expended  as  is  customary, 
would  only  perpetuate  a  bad  one.  J.  W. 

Cumberland  co.,  Nov.  18,  1854. 


Compost. 

Mr.  Darlington  : — Guano,  superphosphate,  and  oth- 
er excellent  manures  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the 
greater  number  of  farmers  in  this  State,  and  the  manure 
heap,  even  when  well  taken  care  of,  is  usually  too  small 
to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  land.  To  all  such,  and 
many  others,  composting  would  be  highly  serviceable, 
and  as  there  is  now  plenty  of  time  to  gather  together  the 
materials  of  a  compost  heap,  a  hint  on  that  subject  may 
be  beneficial  to  the  readers  of  your  Journal. 

Any  ingredient  containing  a  fertilizing  principle  may 
with  advantage  enter  the  compost  heap,  such  as  swamp 
muck,  sods  and  soil  from  the  road  side  and  fence  rows, 
wood  mould,  leaves,  ashes,  &c.,  &c.  I  have  made  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  loads  of  valuable  compost  each  win- 
tor  for  several  years  past  of  the  following  materials  : — 
I  st.  A  layer  of  sods  and  soil  from  the  side  of  the  road, 
or  fence  rows,  to  say  six  inches  thick  ;  2d.  A  layer  of 
stable  manure,  say  two  inches  thick ;  3d.  A  layer  of 
woods  earth,  six  inches  thick;  4th.  All  the  night  soil  I 
could  collect ;  5th.  A  bushel  of  plaster  for  every  fifteen 
loads  of  compost ;  6th.  Another  layer  of  sods  and  woods 
earth  ;  7th.  All  the  refuse  wood  and  coal  ashes  I  could 
collect.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  I  incorporate 
the  whole  together,  mixing  thoroughly,  and  spread  a 
little  more  plaster  over  the  heap  when  I  am  done.  By 
the  time  corn  planting  arrives,  the  heap  will  be  ready 
for  use,  and  is  then  nearly  as  valuable  as  an  equal  bulk 
of  barnyard  manure.  The  heap  should  not  be  too  far 
distant  from  the  wash-house,  so  that  all  the  suds  may  be 
poured  over  it.  S.  J.  P. 

Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  11th  mo.  18th,  1854. 


Committees  at  Exhibitions. 
Mr.  Editor: — Having  been  a  pretty  regular  attendant 
during  the  late  Exhibition  of  the  State  Society,  I  was  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  various  com- 
mittees, and  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  (although  en- 
tirely unintended  on  their  part,)  they  necessarily  slight- 
ed the  claims  of  many  worthy  exhibitors.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  agricultural  implement  de- 
partment, where  the  display  was  perhaps  the  finest  ever 
made  in  the  United  States,  comprising  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  new  and  valuable  implements  to  have  employed  a 
dozen  committees  for  a  week,  instead  of  three  for  one 
day,  or  at  farthest  two.  For  instance  committee  18th 
class  5,  were  called  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  some 
twenty  five  different  kinds  of  farm  implements,  and  perhaps 
a  dozen  competitors  for  each  article  enumerated  in  the 
premium  schedule.  Is  it  not  simply  absurd  to  suppose 
that  three  men,  (surrounded  as  committees  generally  are 
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with  a  crowd  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  of  a 
great  exhibition)  can  approximate  to  any  thing  like  a 
correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  multi- 
tude of  articles  they  are  called  upon  to  examine.  Were 
they  possessed  of  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
diflFerent  implements — had  they  had  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
tically testing  the  value  of  each,  it  were  asking  too  much 
to  expect  them  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances  to 
pronounce  with  the  coi'rectness  that  should  characterise 
all  committee  reports,  which  is  best  entitled  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  society  in  the  form  of  awards  of  premiums 
&c.  While  it  is  only  strict  justice  to  presume  and  believe 
that  the  gentlemen  who  consent  to  discharge  the  unen- 
viable duties  of  committee  men,  do  so  with  rigid  impar- 
tiality, it  is  very  clear  that  their  honest  intentions  are  too 
frequently  defeated  by  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
which  surround  them.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  commit- 
tee would  have  a  sufficiently  onerous  duty  to  perform,  if 
in  the  brief  space  of  time  allotted  for  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  they  should  give  their  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  diiferent  kinds  of  hay  straw  and  fodder  cutters, 
which  are  generally  exhibited  at  State  Fairs;  of  how 
much  more  value  both  to  exhibitors  and  the  public  then 
examinations  and  awards  would  be.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  corn  shellers.  A  committee  would  have  their 
hands  full  enough  in  examining  this  important  branch 
of  the  implement  department.  There  should  be  a  com- 
mittee for  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  another  for 
grain  fans  and  seed  separators,  a  third  for  smaller  har- 
vesting implements,  and  in  fact  the  duties  of  the  three  or 
four  committees  on  implements  might  very  appropiately 
be  divided  amongst  at  least  a  dozen  diiferent  committees. 
If  it  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  increasing  the  number  of 
committee  that  they  cannot  readily  be  filled,  I  answer 
that  if  the  duties  of  committees  are  narrowed  down  to  a 
particular  class  of  implcTuents,  and  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed made  aware  of  the  fact  that  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  drag  through  a  wearisome  and  unsatisfac- 
tory examination  of  twenty  or  thirty  different  kinds  of 
implements,  their  attention  need  be  directed  to  one  par- 
ticular kind,  many  men  would  willingly  serve  on  com- 
mittee who  now  shrink  alarmed  at  the  very  thought  of 
the  task  before  them. 

Instead  of  murmurings  and  discontent  so  frequently 
manifest  on  the  part  of  exhibitors,  a  much  better  feeling 
would  prevail,  disappointed  competitors  could  find  no  rea- 
sonable ground  of  complaint,  because,  (presuming  always 
that  the  decision  of  the  committees  are  impartial)  they 
will  have  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  displaying  and 
explaining  the  good  qualities  of  their  respective  articles, 
and  could  not  fail  to  feel  convinced  that  there  were  others 
of  a  superior  character  on  exhibition.  Besides,  this,  the 
premiums  of  the  society  would  then  have  some  value  in 
the  eye  of  the  public.  At  present  they  are  regarded  as 
of  little  value  and  mainly  because  of  the  reasons  I  have 
assigned.  I  have  attended  all  of  our  State  Fairs,  and 
in  many  instances  been  surprised  at  the  decisions  of  com- 
mittees. I  have  seen  first  premiums  awarded  to  imple- 
ments which  were  comparatively  valueless,  and  yet  I 
liave  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  conmiittee  acted  ag 
they  supposed  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  their  hon- 
est impression. 


It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  inventora 
and  manufacturers  exhibit  their  articles,  they  generally 
select  such  persons  to  explain  them  as  are  possessed  of  the 
"gift  of  gab"  and  who  by  previous  preparation  are  very 
well  calculated  to  deceive  and  mislead  a  committee.  I 
have  seen  modest  men,  whose  powers  of  explanation 
were  completely  paralysed  as  soon  as  a  commttee  asked 
them  to  describe  their  wares,  and  from  the  fact  that  mere 
verbal  explanations  too  are  often  all  the  evidences  a  com- 
mittee has  time  to  receive,  these  men  have  lost  the  award 
which  would  certainly  have  been  theirs,  could  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  practically  exhibiting  the  value  of 
their  implements. 

I  trust  that  these  evils  ^vill  be  remedied  hereafter,  and 
that  the  duties  of  committees  will  de  so  divided  as  to 
permit  them  to  devote  to  each  particular  class  the  time 
and  attention  which  it  deserves.  OBSERVER. 


The   Old    Farmer's   Elegy. 

BY    JOSIAII    T.    CANNl.NG. 

J.  L.  Darlington,  Esq. — My  Dear  Sir  : — In  reading  tho 
enclosed  linos  how  is  one  reminded  of  the  many  who  now 
rest  in  peace  beneath  the  turf,  at  West  Chester  and  Birming- 
ham, with  no  memorial  but  tho  grass  upon  their  graves,  un- 
less it  be  tho  still  prevailing  influence  of  their  many  vir- 
tues. 

I  hope  they  mny  prove  acceptable  to  the  many  readers  of 
the  Farm  Journal,  whose  acknowled  interest  and  usefulness 
13  advanced  by  every  now  issue. 

Your  friend  and  scrv't, 
and  constant  reader, 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  20tb,  1854.  W.  H.  D. 

On  a  green  grassy  knoll,  by  tho  banks  of  tho  brook, 
That  so  long  and  so  often  has  watered  his  flock, 
Tho  old  farmer  rests  in  his  long  and  last  sleep, 
While  tho  waters  a  low,  lapsing  lullabj-  keep. 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  Lis  last  grain, 

No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

Yon  tree  that  with  fragrance  is  filling  the  air. 

So  rich  with  its  blossoms,  so  thrifty  and  fair, 

By  his  own  hand  was  planted;  and  well  did  ho  say, 

It  would  live  when  its  planter  had  mouldered  away. 

Ho  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain, 

No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

Thfiro's  the  well  that  he  dug,  with  its  waters  so  cold, 
AVith  its  wet  dripping  bucket,  so  mos.'^y  and  old, 
No  more  from  its  depths  by  the  patriarch  drawn, 
For  "tho  pitcher  is  broken,"  tho  old  man  is  gone. 

Ho  has  ploughed  his  1-Lst  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain, 

No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

'Twa?  a  gloom-giving  day  when  the  old  farmer  died; 

Tho  stout-hearted  mourned,  tiio  aflectionate  cried; 

And  the  prayers  of  tho  just  for  his  rest  did  ascend. 

For  they  all  lost  a  brother,  a  man,  and  a  friend. 
He  has  ploughed  his  last  furruw,  has  reaped  his  lust  grain, 
No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

For  upright  and  honest  the  old  farmer  was ; 

His  God  ho  revered,  ho  respected  tho  laws ; 

Though  fearless  ho  lived,  ho  has  gone  where  liis  worth 

Will  outshine  like  pure  gold  all  tho  dross  of  tho  earth. 
He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain, 
No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labour  again. 


Moles. 
To  tho  Editors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal:  —  Per- 
mit ma  through  tho  columns  of  your  excellent  Journal  to 
make  some  inquiries  of  my  brotlicr  farmers  ns  to  tho  bopt 
method  of  destroying  tho  common  molo.  A  largo  portion 
of  my  farm  is  completely  undermined  with  molos,  especially 
tho  two  fields  in  which  I  contemplate  j>lanting  corn  nest 
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season,  and  I  entertain  fears  lest  a  large  part  of  mj'  crop 
may  be  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by  their  depredations. 
I  have  frequently  thought  of  preparing  some  corn  with  poi- 
son iind  then  making  a  small  hole  in  the  raised  earth,  drop 
a  few  grains  in  a  place  about  over  the  field,  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  use  as  the  best  destroyer.  I  have  kept 
two  traps  sot  all  the  proceeding  summer  and  have  caught 
forty-one  in  various  ways.  One  of  my  neighbors  tells  mo 
his  boy  has  caught  thirty -seven  in  one  track  without  ever 
moving  the  trap,  I  trust  some  one  of  the  subscribers  or 
rather  readers  of  your  widely  circulated  journal  will  have 
discovered  some  remedy  ere  this,  and  if  so  will  no  doubt  be 
happy  to  communicate  the  same  to  others. 

Yours  truly,  JNO.  KELSEY. 

Prospect  Farm,  near  Yardleyville,  Nov.  4th,  18&4. 

<«• 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  True  Art  of  Feeding  Animals. 

BY    J.    S.    IIOUGUTON,    M.    D. 

Much  assistance  in  the  art  of  feeding  animals,  whetherfor 
work,  for  beef,  or  for  dairy  purposes,  may  be  obtained  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  recent  developments  in  organic  chem- 
istry. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  agricultural  papers  frequent  ac- 
counts of  experiments  in  feeding,  which  failed  entirely  in 
consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  most  simple  principles  of 
animal  chemittry  and  physiology.  Thus  one  writer,  lately, 
denounces  earrrots  and  turnips  as  useless  food  for  milch 
cows,  because,  while  feeding  them,  with  hay,  the  milk  and 
butter  did  not  increase  but  rather  declined;  and  the  writer 
states  that  he  then  grew  onions  in  place  of  carrots,  sold  the 
onions,  and  with  the  money  bought  wheat  bran,  which  had 
a  better  effect  when  fed  to  his  cows  as  slop,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  butter  immediately  to  a  very  satisfactory  a- 
mount. 

The  difficulty  in  this  experiment  was  this  :  not  that  the 
carrots  were  unsuited  to  milch  cows,  but  they  were  not,  oven 
with  hay,  a  complete  food,  or  not  well  adapted  to  produce 
butter.  The  carrot,  of  course,  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  and  considerable  nutritive  or 
flesh-forming  substance,  but  not  much  oil,  or  fatty  matter. 
To  make  butter  in  large  quantity,  with  certainty,  some  food 
should  be  used  containing  oil,  and  this  may,  of  course,  be 
found  in  corn  or  linseed  meal,  or  in  wheat  bran.  The  hull 
or  bran  of  all  grains  contains  much  more  oil,  in  proportion 
to  its  weight,  than  the  interior  substance.  It  is  consequent- 
ly more  fattening,  and  will  produce  more  butter  than  the 
same  weight  of  whole  grain. 

Food  is  now  divided  by  chemists  into  the  flosh-forraing,  or 
nutritious,  and  the  fattening,  or  breathing  food;  and  by  un- 
derstanding clearly  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  much  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  art  of  feeding  animals  and  men. 
Lot  us  try  and  explain  this  subject  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  it. 

When  an  animal,  or  a  man,  moves  or  labors,  he  breaks  up 
his  muscle,  or  the  solid  parts  of  his  flesh,  (the  red  meat,  so 
to  speak,  as  you  see  it  in  a  piece  of  beef,)  and  throws  off  from 
his  body,  through  various  channels  of  excretion,  a  material 
called  nitrogen  in  chemistry  (the  same  thing  essentially  as 
ammonia),  which  is  the  important  principle  in  all  solid 
flesh,  in  the  white  of  egg,  in  the  solid  part  of  the  oyster,  in 
tlio  curd  of  milk,  and  in  the  nutritious  part  of  the  pea,  cab- 
bage, &c.  I  purposely  omit  sciontifio  details  in  this  de- 
scription, so  as  not  to  confuse  the  general  reader,  and  sacri- 
fice strict  accuracy  to  simplicity.  A  working  man,  or  work- 
ing animal,  therefore,  needs,  to  supply  tho  waste  of  his 
muscles  by  labor,  an  adequate  proportion  of  nutritious  food, 
or  that  which  contains  nitrogen  (ammonia),  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  flesh,  eggs,  oysters,  &c. 


But  during  labor  the  animal,  or  man,  also  breathes,  and 
during  the  act  of  breathing  important  chemical  changes  go 
on  in  his  lungs,  and  large  quantities  of  fat,  or  its  equivalent, 
such  as  starch,  sugar,  gum,  oil,  &c.,  are  consumed,  just  as  oil 
is  consumed  in  a  lamp  by  a  process  analagous  to  combustion, 
by  which  tho  body  is  heated,  the  blood  is  purified  of  excess 
of  lifeless  matter,  and  other  important  results  are  produced 
in  the  animal  body.  Hence  the  demand  for  the  so-called 
fattening  or  breathing  food  to  supply  the  consumption  of  this 
material  by  the  lungs,  which  is  much  greater  in  cold  weath- 
er, and  out  of  doors,  than  it  is  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a  warm 
uoom. 

Now,  with  these  principles  before  us,  we  have  only  to  in- 
quire into  the  constituents  of  the  articles  used  as  food  to  bo 
able  to  adapt  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  certainty,  to  tho  ob- 
ject wo  may  have  in  view  in  feeding  animals. 

If  we  have  a  working  animal,  we  must  give  him  nitro- 
genized  or  nutritious  food  in  large  proportion,  not  neglect- 
ing, however,  an  adequate  supply  of  breathing  food  to  keep 
him  sufficiently  fat  and  warm. 

If  we  desire  to  fatten  an  animal,  then  the  carbonaceous,  oily 
or  fattening  food  must  be  used  more  freely,  and  loss  of  the 
flesh-forming  or  highly  nutritious  food  will  answer. 

If  milk,  and  not  butter,  bo  the  object,  then  watery  food, 
not  too  highly  nutritious  or  too  oily,  is  to  be  desired,  being 
careful  to  secure  that  which  is  slightly  stimulating,  and 
properly  supplied  with  phosphoric  acid,  or  phosphate  of 
lime. 

For  butter,  watery,  somewhat  nutritious  and  very  highly 
carbonized,  or  oily  food,  should  be  used,  that  which  contains 
much  starch,  sugar,  gum,  oil,  <fec. 

To  make  cheese,  nutritious  food,  such  as  beans,  peas,  cab- 
bage, good  hay,  with  some  roots  and  corn  meal,  should  be 
sought,  or,  in  other  words,  those  articles  of  food  which  con- 
tain in  the  greatest  abundance,  vegetable  albumen,  caseine 
or  curd,  the  nitrogenized  or  flesh-making  principle. 

If  a  person,  not  familiar  with  chemistry,  should  ask  how 
he  is  to  ascertain  the  character  and  qualities  of  all  articles 
employed  as  food  for  animals  and  men,  without  learning  tho 
whole  science,  I  answer  that  numerous  works  furnish  analy- 
ses of  such  substances,  but  no  single  work  more  fully  than 
'■Peroira's  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet,"  an  edition  of  which 
was  published  by  Fowlers  &,  AVells,  of  New  Y'ork,  at  fifty 
cents  in  paper  covers,  or  seventy-five  cents  in  cloth.  Dr. 
Pereira  is  a  standard  writer  on  such  subjects,  and  reliable 
authority. 

"Are  turnips  good  for  pigs  ?"  inquires  one  writer  in  a  late 
agricultural  paper.  One  person  says  yes — another  no.  "Are 
beans  good  for  horses  ?''  is  the  question  put  forth  by  another 
correspondent,  and  tho  same  contradictory  answers  are  giv- 
en by  different  persons.  The  simple  truth  is,  turnips  are 
good  for  pigs  and  beans  are  good  for  horses,  but  not  alone, 
or  unmixed  with  other  food.  Neither  turnips  nor  beans  aro 
fattening;  they  are  highly  nutritious,  and  beans  particularly 
are  well  suited  to  working  animals,  but  require  corn  me.al, 
oats  or  other  grains  to  supply  the  loss  of  carbon  by  the 
lungs,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  bones  and  brain. 

Carrots  and  oats,  or  carrots  and  wheat  bran,  or  beans  and 
corn  meal,  would  be  good  food  for  horses,  with  hay.  Tur- 
nips and  corn  meal,  or  turnips  and  shorts,  would  be  suitable 
feed  for  pigs.  Carrots  and  corn  meal,  or  carrots  and  oil 
cake,  with  hay,  would  be  complete  food  for  milch  cows. 
'  Men,  in  feeding  themselves,  are  led  by  a  sort  of  natural 
instinct  or  craving  to  select  food  well  adapted  to  their  wants. 
Thus  fat  pork  and  cabbage  form  a  favorite  dish  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  a  combination  of  aliment  well  adapted  to  their 
necessities,  furnishing  in  the  cabbage  the  nutritious  or  flesh- 
forming  substance  (nitrogen),  and  in  the  oily  pork  the  car- 
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bonaceous  or  "breathing  food.     People  who   do   not  work 

much,  or  breathe  much  in  the  opoa  air,  cannot  relish  pork 
ftud  cabbage,  and  to  some  persons  who  lead  idle  lives  with- 
in doors  the  very  odor  of  tliis  dish,  so  attractive  to  the  la- 
borer, is  positively  disgusting. 

Wheat  bread  and  butter,  with  tea,  furnish  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  food  for  persons  who  do  not  labor ;  milk,  or 
bread  and  milk,  also  form  a-  perfect  aliment  for  children 
who  exert  themselves  only  in  play.  Fat  beef  or  mutton  is 
a  complete  food  for  even  laboring  men,  as  it  affords  nitrogen 
and  carbon  in  due  proportion. 

There  is  another  Well  known  principle  which  it  is  desira- 
ble to  bear  in  mind,  it  is  this  :  that  hulk  of  food,  as  well  as 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  is  necessary  to  keep  all  animals  and 
men  in  a  state  of  health.  Too  much  concentrated  food  in 
small  bulk,  however  well  adapted  to  effect  the  object  in  view, 
will  not  answer  so  well  as  the  same  nutriment  and  carbon 
combined  with  some  bulk}-  innutritions  matter.  A  story  is 
told  of  two  horses  on  board  a  ship,  which  were  fed  equally 
upon  oats,  without  hay;  cue  of  them  had  access  to  a  pile  of 
shiugles,  which  he  gnawed  freely,  and  endured  a  long  voy- 
iigo  in  good  health  ;  the  other  had  no  woody,  libre  or  othei- 
coarse  material  to  oat,  and  died  in  consequence. 

An  animal  maj',  of  course,  be  fatted  more  speedily  and 
cheaply  in  a  warm  season,  or  in  a  warm  room,  than  when 
the  air  is  oolder  and  more  condensed,  and  when  more  food 
is  consumed  by  the  lungs  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body; 
hn;  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  this  food  would  be  moi'e  freely 
deposited  in  the  body  of  the  animal  as  fat,  and  not  so  large- 
ly burnt  oil  by  combustion  in  the  lungs.  Hence,  too,  men 
going  to  a  warm  climate  are  advised  by  physicians  to  use 
little  fat  moat  and  corn  bread,  which  are  highly  carbonace- 
ous, as  they  supply  too  much  of  the  elements  of  bilo  to  the 
system  in  such  climates,- and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  pro- 
duce liver  complaint,  bilious  disorder  and  fever. 

The  subject  here  presented  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  and  demands  more  extended  consideration  than 
we  can  give  it  in  this  article.  We  only  open  it  to  the  rea- 
der, and  hope  at  least  to  make  him  see  (if  he  has  not  ob- 
served it  before)  that  food  for  animals  and  men  should  be 
properly  mixed,  and  scientifically  adapted  to  climate,  habits 
of  life,  and.the  various  objects  of  feeding,  and  that  no  single 
Tegatablo  substance,  scarcely,  can  be  a  complete  food  under 
all  circumstances  for  horses,  pigs,  cows,  or  men. 

Philadelphia,  November,  1854. 

National  Agriciilture. 

The  toUil  value  of  the  annual  products  of  the  soil  of  the 
United  Stiites  is  now  about  One  Thousand  Millions  of  Doll- 
ars ;  and  no  one  who  knows  what  science  has  done  for  Agri- 
culture, will  doubt  that  tiie  same  amount  of  labor  which  is 
now  employed  in  producing  this  aggregate,  might  be  so  ap- 
plied .as  to  secure  a  total  product  thirty  per  cent,  greater,  or 
One  Thousand  Three  Hundred  Jlillions.  But  scientific, 
skillful,  thorough  Agriculture  always  employs  more  than  the 
shiftless,  slouching  sort  too  generally  prevjilont;  and  it  is 
certainly  within  bounds  to  estimate  that  our  Agriculture 
might  be  so  improved  ns,  by  the  help  of  additional  labor 
now  unemployed  and  unproductive,  to  give  an  additonal 
product  of  fifty  per  cent,  or  Five  Hundred  Millions  per 
annum  —  an  achievement  which  would  double  the  wealth 
of  the  country  every  eight  or  ton  years.  AVliosoover 
will  carefully  review  the  Agriculture  of  a  single  state,  or  o, 
yen  an  average  County,  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  esti- 
mate how  n^uch  its  product  might  be  enhanced  by  irriga- 
tion, manuring,  deep  plowiu"^,  draining,  <te.,  will  perceive 
that  our  calculation  is  fir  within  the  truth. 

But  euppo?e  that  only  half  of  it,  or  an  addition  to  our  na- 


tional wealth  would  thereby  be  insured  !  Four-fifths  of  this 
would  probably  be  permantly  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country — that  is,  the  farmer  whose  annual  product  should 
be  swelled  from  $1,000  to  $1,250,  or  from  $2,000  to  $2,506, 
would  not  eat  or  drink  up  the  surplus,  but  would  invest  the 
greator  part  of  it  in  new  buildings,  fences,  barns,  implements, 
furniture,  &c.,  &c.,  giving  profitable  employment  to  mechan- 
ics and  laborers,  and  largely  increasing  the  business  of  mor- 
hants  and  the  incomes  of  professional  men.  Such  an  ad- 
dition to  the  annual  product  of  our  Agriculture  would  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  Manufactures,  domestic  and  im- 
ported, in  for  greater  ratio,  since  from  the  annual  product  of 
every  farm  the  food  of  those  making  a  living  on  it  must  first 
be  taken  forborne  use,  affording  no  business  or  profit  to  any 
one  else,  leaving  only  the  surplus  to  form  the  staple  of  trade; 
and  an  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  each  farm  would  probablj'  double  the  .annual  ex- 
changes and  general  trade  of  the  country. — X.    Y.   Tribune, 

4«V 

Soils  and  their  Improvemont. 

M'aring,  in  his  "Elements  of  Agriculture,"  makes  the 
following  common  sense  remarks  rolalivo  to  soils  and  their 
improvement :" — Chemical  analysis  will  tell  us  the  compo- 
sition of  a  soil,  and  an  examination,  such  as  any  farmer 
may  make,  will  inform  ns  of  its  deficiencies  in  mechanical 
character,  and  we  ma}-  at  once  resort  to  the  proper  means 
to  secure  fertility.  In  some  instances  the  soil  may  contain 
every  thing  that  is  required,  but  not  in  the  necessary  condi- 
tion. For  instance,  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  there 
are  nearly  barren  soils  which  show  by  analysis  precisely  the 
same  chemical  composition  as  the  soil  of  the  Miami  valley 
of  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  The  cause  of 
this  great  difTerenee  in  their  agricultural  capabilities,  is  that 
the  Miami  soil  has  its  particles  finely  pulverised;  while  in 
the  Massachusetts  soil  the  ingredients  are  combined  within 
particle?  (such  as  pebbles,  etc.),  where  they  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  roots. 

In  other  cases,  we  find  two  soils,  which  are  equally  well 
pulverized,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  the  same  character, 
having  very  different  power  to  support  crops.  Chemical  a- 
nalj-sis  will  show  in  these  instances  of  a  difference  or  com- 
position. 

All  of  these  differences  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
the  proper  means.  Sometimes  it  could  be  done  at  an  ex- 
pense which  would  be  justified  by  the  result ;  and,  at  others, 
it  might  require  too  large  an  outlay  to  be  profitable.  It  be- 
comes a  question  of  economj-,  not  of  ability,  and  science  is 
able  to  estimate  the  cost 

Soil  cannot  he  cultivated  understandingly  until  it  has 
been  suhjected  to  such  an  examination  as  will  tell  us  exact- 
ly what  is  necessary  to  render  it  fertile.  Even  after  fertili- 
ty is  perfectly  restored,  it  requires  thought  and  care  to  main- 
tain it.  The  ingredients  of  the  soil  must  be  returned  in  the 
form  of  manures  as  largely  as  they  are  removed  by  the  crop, 
or  the  supply  will  evontuallj-  become  too  small  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation." 


Address  of  Gen.  George  May  Keim, 

Before  the  Schvylkill  County  Agricultural  Societi/,   October 

I9th,  1854. 

Mn.  Prksident  and  Gknti.emen: — That  nation  whose 
agriculture  is  prosperous  is  foremost  in  civilization,  whiLst 
an  inability  to  supply  food  betokens  a  weak  government,  in 
constjint  dread  of  famine,  and  a  total  lack  of  independence. 
Of  old,  agriculture  was  known  as  the  nursing  mother  of  the 
arts,  for  Xenophon  has  shown  that  "where  it  prospers  the 
arts  thrive,  but  where  the  earth  is  uncultivated,  there  the 
other  arts  are  destroyed." 

It   may  justly  be   termed   a   school  of  industry,   which 
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t-eaches  a  reliance  upon  our  own  efforts  for  reward,  and  dig- 
nifies labor  by  the  noblo  enterprise  of  subduing  even  the 
elements  to  the  purpose  of  human  subsistence.  The  pal- 
miest diij-s  of  Rome  were  distinguished  for  their  reverence 
to  this  worthy  oni{)loymont ;  Cinoinnatus,  on  his  return  from 
conquest,  was  more  impatient  to  retire  to  his  little  villa,  than 
to  bo  greeted  in  triumph  by  the  whole  Roman  people.  The 
hand  of  Rogulus  fitted  the  plough  as  well  as  the  sword. 
Whilst  he  w:is  absent  in  Africa,  the  Senate  attended  to  his 
crops,  and  sent  him  word  that  they  would  continue  so  to  do, 
as  long  as  he  remained  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 

Julius  Agricolahns  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  earliest 
benefactors  of  Great  Britain,  in  inculcating  the  art  of  cul- 
ture, which  afforded  abundant  supplies  not  only  to  the  army 
but  largo  quantities  of  grain  were  exported  from  the  Island. 
After  the  Roman  power  declined,  the  constant  predatory  in- 
cursions of  the  numerous  clans  upon  each  others'  posses- 
sions, rendered  the  tillage  of  the  ground  a  precarious  pur- 
suit. The  spirit  of  the  warrior  seemed  humbled  in  the 
exercise  of  works  so  pacific  and  bloodless.  Hence  on  such 
grounds  must  we  infer  those  laws  were  founded  which  treat- 
ed the  cultivation  of  land  as  unworthy  the  notice  of  men, 
and  prevented  it  from  being  followed  except  by  women  and 
slaves.  There  is  in  the  character  of  the  North  American 
Indians  a  similar  disregard  for  any  occupation  of  industry. 
Thcj'  leave  all  that  is  to  be  done  by  handicraft  to  women 
.and  slaves.  The  attractions  of  the  chase  are  more  conge- 
nial with  their  pleasures  than  those  which  of  necessity  are 
more  sedentary  and  tedious.  What  is  the  Rod  Man  with 
such  antecedents  but  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Vainly  have  efforts  boon  made  to  instruct  him  in  the  arts  of 
civilization;  he  becomes  an  adept  only  to  such  as  administer 
to  his  untamed  passions,  and  his  mission  is  closed  wherever 
the  stroke  of  the  axe  opens  a  path  through  the  forest,  and 
invites  the  fostering  hand  of  industry  to  awaken  the  latent 
virtues  of  the  soil.  In  a  political  as  well  as  moral  view 
there  is  much  to  be  acquired  from  a  permanent  investiture 
of  the  soil.  The  principal  charm  of  life  is  identified  with 
it.  Not  only  is  it  promotive  of  the  right  of  propertj-  and  a 
consequent  dependence  upon  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
Btato,  but  the  cottage  reared  by  our  forefathers,  and  the  old 
oak  that  overshadows  it,  impress  us  with  pleasing  recollec- 
tions. The  associations  of  youth,  of  middle  age,  or  of  de- 
clining years,  cluster  around  the  heart  in  memory  of  the  old 
homestead.  The  family  altar  is  there — there  the  first  les- 
sons of  instruction  have  been  inculcated,  and  character  has 
been  formed  to  mark  the  progress  of  life  with  good  or  evil. 
The  spirit  of  good  is  peculiarly  the  invocation  of  the  hus- 
bandman. His  daily  observations  of  phj'sical  changes  as 
tonish  his  senses,  and  load  him  onward  to  a  study  of  the 
Bourco  from  whence  they  emanate.  The  truths  of  Revela- 
tion become  manifest  before  him,  without  which  civilization 
itself  were  but  half  accomplished.  Just  .as  well  might  we 
hope  for  bountiful  crops  from  a  parched  and  sterile  desert, 
as  that  the  best  fruits  of  human  knowledge  could  be  gleaned 
without  the  salvo  of  some  guiding  principle,  to  renovate  the 
mind  and  establish  its  future  destiny.  Advantages  arising 
from  the  influences  of  agriculture  upon  the  character  of  na- 
tions are  palpable  and  of  easy  discernment.  Wherever  la- 
bor is  degraded,  and  lu.xury,  idleness  and  pride  predominate, 
nations  or  individuals  sink  into  insignificance  and  reproach, 
but  where  industry  lends  its  vigorous  features  to  civilization, 
the  blessings  of  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  ensue  as 
well  to  the  people  as  the  State. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  also  augmented  when  the 
domain  is  .apportioned  into  such  divisions  as  may  increase 
the  number  of  landed  proprietors,  thus  to  insure  not  only  a 
better  appreciation  of  every  acre,  by  making  it  thoroughly 
productive,  but  also  to  rear  a  permanent  yeomanry  as  ready 
to  pay  her  taxes  as  to  fight  her  battles.  Thus  the  progres- 
siva spirit  of  the  age  points  to  the  Homestead  bill  as  a  ra- 
tional measure,  by  which  humanity  is  elevated  beyond  the 


common  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  assuring  a  home  for  the 
homeless.  By  such  means  the  burdens  of  taxation  will  bo 
lessened,  and  ,as  small  f:irms  afford  the  largest  profits,  the 
value  of  productive  wealth  must  be  largely  increased. 

The  quiet  serenity  and  composure  of  rural  districts,  com- 
pared with  the  noise  and  turbulence  incident  to  cities,  would 
indicate  that  whilst  commerce  feeds  the  passions  agriculture 
calms  them.  The  agitations  of  trade  are  not  congenial  to 
the  enlargement  of  human  knowledge,  or  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  perception  of  pleasure  which  makes  content- 
ment the  principal  object  of  human  happiness.  Districts 
and  sections  of  country  occur  in  which  that  happiness  is  a, 
reality. 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  an  area  of  .300  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  400  persons.  The  inhabitants  reside  in  nu- 
merous small  hamlets  neatly  elevated  by  the  hill  side,  and 
by  common  consent  their  local  government  is  patriarchal. 
The  aged  of  the  village  are  generally  the  ancestors  of  the 
rest,  and  all  seem  to  be  united  as  one  family.  Their  occu- 
pations are  various,  for  none  are  idle.  Some  are  agricultu- 
ral, some  pastoral,  some  fell  the  forest,  and  some  penetrate 
the  thickets  in  the  chase,  or  perchance  lure  with  gilded  bait 
the  lithesome  trout.  They  spin  and  weave  the  fleece  of  their 
own  flocks,  and  color  their  clothes  with  native  hues  that  vie 
in  lustre  with  the  tyrian  dye.  Their  fields  afford  them 
bread,  and  their  own  herds  present  rich  rashers  of  beef,  re- 
dolent with  the  fragrance  of  sweet  pastures  and  fresh  air, 
that  would  bring  tears  of  delight  to  the  admirer's  cf  "Eng- 
land's staple,"  and  make  even  a  monk  of  La  Trnppe  solicit 
temporary  absolution.  The  wide  spreading  maple  renders 
the  tributo  of  sugar,  and  the  wild  bee  brings  them  its  case- 
ments of  honey.  Their  trj-sting  times  are  constant  and  not 
periodical.  Hospitality  to  the  stranger  is  their  ruling  virtue. 
On  such  occasions  the  tables  are  laden  with  the  choicest  vi- 
ands. Water  sparkling  and  bright,  f^esh  as  from  the  rock 
of  Horeb  graces  the  festival,  fit  emblem  of  innocence  and 
purity  that  adds  now  charms  to  every  repast.  There  wa« 
but  one  fellow  being  whom  they  could  not  encourage;  he 
was  the  physician,  and  old  age  was  the  only  disease,  for 
which  Materia  Mcdicaj  suggested  no  remedy.  The  tax 
gatherer  was  provided  for,  and  beside  him  they  owed  no  man 
any  thing.  Their  every  want  was  supplied,  and  their  every 
wish  gratified:  whilst  care,  the  constant  companion  of  mor- 
tals, seemed  not  yet  to  have  discovered  this  liftle  nook  of 
Paradise.  This  is  a  truthful  description  of  a  township  in 
this  Commonwealth,  whoso  virtues  may  well  bo  imitated. 
There  are  doubtless  many  political  theorists  who  would  ob- 
ject to  tho  unproductive  character  and  apparent  letharg}'  of 
a  community  whoso  commerce  is  complete  without  any  for- 
eign import,  and  whose  requirements  are  supplied  without 
the  need  of  money.  To  such  as  desire  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  exchanges,  and  believe  in  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  mutual  relations  of  nations  by  commercial  intercourse, 
there  may  be  gleaned  but  a  sorry  consolation  from  these  sta- 
tistics. Yet  en  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  of  government 
is  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  and  the  assurance  of 
man's  highest  happiness,  it  may  bo  well  to  inquire  whether 
these  objects  are  not  better  obtained  in  this  simple  manner, 
than  by  those  ingenious  devices  of  art  which  constrain  an 
increase  of  exertion  to  attain  an  end  already  accomplished. 
If  we  are  independent  of  foreign  nations,  and  have  within 
ourselves  all  the  resources  of  abundance  to  supply  our  wants, 
the  danger  of  war  is  not  to  bo  dreaded,  because  without  an 
object  of  gain  it  is  unfashionable  to  provoke  it  The  wealth 
of  the  government  in  our  system  of  liberty  is  rather  an  evi- 
dence of  misrule  than  of  good  fortune,  for  whatever  may  be 
the  wealth  of  individu.als,  that  can  only  be  maintained  and 
protected  by  tho  most  simple  and  economical  administration 
of  public  affairs.  With  us,  excessive  accumulations  in  the 
treasury  are  a  nucleous  around  which  disasters  cluster  like 
moths  around  the  glare  of  a  lamp  ;  it  beguiles  them  from 
their  bettor  instincts,  and  draws  them  into  a  vortex  of  ruin 
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that  never  can  bo  retrieved.  Schemes  and  projects,  howev- 
er impracticablo  and  speculative,  are  induced  into  plausible 
shape,  and  exhibit  a  disgusting  picture  of  speculation  and 
artifice,  in  which  not  only  our  law-givers  participate,  but  the 
very  Miuistorsof  the  Constitution  have  been  willing  to  lend 
their  superior  service.  A  desertion  of  gradual  means  for  a 
sudden  and  alluring  prospect  of  gain  has  degraded  nations 
in  the  scale  of  power.  Our  own  California,  with  all  her  fas- 
cinations, has  cost  U3  more  than  she  has  yet  paid ;  Spain, 
like  a  spider,  sits  couching  upon  the  ruins  of  her  former  gran- 
deur, and  the  celebrated  cities  of  the  Hanseatio  league  pre- 
sent a  Melancholy  contrast  to  their  once  formidable  power. 
The  strength  of  our  national  prosperity  consists  in  the  even 
tenor,  the  energy  and  firmness  of  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion, who  sook  not  by  sudden  exertions  to  oliviate  the  neces- 
sity of  future  labor,  but  rely  on  their  own  efforts  for  the  sup- 
ply of  every  want,  and  for  a  resource  under  every  emergency. 
The  husbandman  in  a  free  country  occupies  the  first  rank 
amongst  men.  Instead  of  soliciting  tho  favor,  accommoda- 
ting himself  to  the  caprice,  or  administering  to  tho  vanities 
of  mankind,  he  enters  upon  an  equable  and  uniform  career. 
The  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  operations  of  the  ele- 
ments, are  subjects  whoso  nature  he  studios  and  to  whoso 
variations  ho  conforms  his  practice.  His  vigilance  never 
slumbers,  but  inspires  a  shrewd  caution  without  that  despi- 
cable cunning,  which  is  acquired  by  bending  to  the  humour 
of  the  times,  and  speculating  on  the  changes  of  tho  fashions. 
Thus  the  art  to  ivhich  ho  is  devoted,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  ele- 
vate tho  mind  and  create  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  must  be 
allowed  to  rank  among  the  pursuits  of  life,  as  higher  and 
more  worthy  of  his  being.  Look,  if  you  please,  for  a  mo- 
ment at  his  present  condition.  In  what  dilemma  is  now  the 
farming  interest  of  the  country?  Where  is  its  indebted- 
ness? With  what  wild  adventure  has  it  become  involved? 
Commerce,  confused  and  precarious,  ideal  projects  of  vast 
extent,  commenced  upon  groundless  promises,  are  fast  sink- 
ing into  that  insignificance  to  which  a  want  of  means  con- 
signs them.  But  this  confusion  presents  to  him  no  alarm, 
he  has  relied  upon  the  bountiful  resources  of  his  well  tilled 
soil,  aad  invested  in  no  adventure  than  that  which  long  ex- 
rience  has  sanctioned,  and  sound  judgment  approved.  Al- 
most all  the  classical  authors,  whether  statesmen,  philoso- 
phers or  poets,  have  left  some  memento  upon  this  art.  What 
Hesiod,  Xenophon,  Cato,  Columella,  and  Cicero,  deemed 
worthy  of  their  regard,  remained  for  Virgil  to  adorn  with 
tho  eloquence  of  his  poetic  genius.  The  whole  theory  of 
farming  is  found  in  tho  instructions  left  ns  by  Cato,  that 
"the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  plough  well,  the  second  to 
plough,  and  the  third  to  manure."  In  1534  tho  first  book 
on  English  husbandry,  by  Judge  Fitzherbert,  was  published. 
Ai'ter  him,  Gabriel  Plattos  published  a  dissertation,  which 
invites  attention  only  for  its  quahitness  of  style.  His  di- 
rections how  to  discover  a  coal  mine  is  part  of  his  subject, 
and  may  afl'ord  some  amusement  if  nothing  else.  He  re- 
marks :  "AVhen  I  consider  the  great  number  of  treasures 
and  riches  which  lyeth  hidden  in  the  belly  of  the  earth,  and 
doth  no  good  at  all,  and  when  I  consider  that  the  most  part 
of  the  mines  hitherto  discovered  have  come  by  mero  acci- 
dent, I  thought  that  I  could  not  be  better  employed  than  to 
give  rules  and  directions  for  the  samo,  for  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  if  two  men  be  sent  to  seek  a  thing  that  is 
lost,  and  one  of  them  bo  hoodwinked  and  the  other  have  the 
use  and  benefit  of  his  eyes,  yet  tho  person  hoodwinked  may 
casually  stumble  upon  it,  nevertheless  it  is  twenty  to  one 
that  the  other  should  have  found  it  before  him.  So  in  this 
case,  I  dare  hazard  a  wager  of  twenty  to  one,  that  there  will 
be  more  good  mines  discovered  within  seven  years  by  these 
rules  and  directions  than  have  been  in  twenty-seven  years 
before.  Though  tho  pit  coals  be  of  small  value,  yet  if  a  good 
mine  be  discovered,  herein  is  a  receipt  for  tho  purpose. 
About  the  middle  of  Maj',  when  the  subterranean  vapors 
are  strong,  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  fern  which  about 
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that  time  will  suddenly  grow  out  of  the  earth  in  a  night  or 
two,  almost  a  handful  in  length,  then  take  a  pure  white 
piece  of  tiffany  and  wet  it  in  the  dew  of  tho  grass  which  is 
all  of  that  spring's  growth,  and  not  soiled  with  cattle  nor  no 
other  thing,  then  wring  out  tho  dew  from  it,  and  do  so  fivo 
or  six  times,  and  if  there  bo  coals  the  tiffany  will  bo  a  little 
blacked  and  made  foul  with  the  sooty  vapours  arising 
through  tho  coals  and  condensed  among  tho  dew.  I  admon- 
ish him  that  shall  try  with  the  tiffany  upon  the  dew,  to  lot 
his  hands  be  washed  before  with  soap  and  hot  'vater,  and 
wiped  with  a  pure  white  cloth  till  they  will  not  foul  the  cloth 
at  all,  else  if  they  spend  their  money  in  digging  and  find 
nothing,  they  may  thank  their  foul  fingers  for  that  misfor- 
tune." 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  1680,  thus  treats  upon  gardening : 
"That  which  makes  the  care  of  gardening  more  necessary 
or  at  least  more  excuseable,  is,  that  all  men  eat  fruit  that 
can  get  it.  So  as  tho  choice  is  only  whether  one  will  eat 
good  or  ill,  and  between  these  tho  difference  is  not  greater 
in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy  than  it  is  of  health,  for  who- 
ever is  used  to  eat  good  fruit  will  do  very  great  penance 
when  he  comes  to  ill.  Now  whoever  will  be  suro  to  eat  good 
fruit  must  do  it  out  of  a  garden  of  his  own,  for  there  is 
something  very  nice  in  gathering  them  and  choosing  the 
best,  even  from  the  same  tree.  Tho  best  fruit  that  is  bought 
has  no  more  of  the  master's  care  than  how  to  raise  the 
greatest  gains.  His  business  is  to  have  as  much  fruit  as  he 
can  upon  as  few  trees,  whereas,  the  way  to  have  it  excellent 
is  to  have  but  little  upon  many  trees.  So  that  for  all  things 
out  of  a  garden,  either  of  sallad  or  fruits,  a  poor  man  will 
eat  better  that  has  one  of  his  own,  than  a  rich  man  that  Las 
none." 

It  was  left  for  Jethro  Tull  to  suggest  the  wonderful  ad- 
vantages of  drill  culture,  by  which  an  impulse  was  given  to 
the  better  construction  of  the  tools  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. The  primitive  instruments  of  the  days  of  Gideon 
and  Saul,  when  iron  was  unknown,  and  ploughs  made  of 
crooked  roots  pointed  with  ox  horns,  were  now  no  longer 
used  to  torture  the  rugged  earth  into  obedience.  Mathe- 
matical precision  and  accuracy,  and  a  goodly  stirring  up  of 
the  earth,  were  accomplished  by  the  drill  invention  of  Je- 
thro Tull.  Although  it  was  to  the  improvements  of  tho 
present  day,  as  Franklin's  kite  compared  with  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  yet  tho  conception  onco  achieved,  the  thought 
indurated  and  spread  abroad,  becoming  a  new  incentive  to 
additional  efforts  in  saving  labor  and  perfecting  tho  mechan- 
ical machinery  of  culture.  Whitney's  cotton  gin  sprang 
from  this  source,  and  created  a  staple  commodity  for  this 
country,  that  otherwise,  from  tho  high  rate  of  labor,  could 
not  have  been  made  available.  The  hoe-harrow,  the  plough, 
tho  roller,  the  clod-crusher,  tho  rake,  the  corn-plough,  the 
mower,  tho  reaper  and  thresher,  with  daily  accessions  to 
their  number,  are  constantly  being  rendered  more  effective 
and  useful.  The  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  is 
comparatively  of  modern  date.  To  Doctor  Priestly  are  we 
indebted  for  the  first  experiments,  that  demonstrated  the 
decomposition  of  tho  carbonic  acid  of  tho  atmosphere,  by 
leaves  of  vegetables  giving  out  oxygen  and  assimilating 
carbon.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  taking  this  initiative,  occu- 
pied himself  with  every  pliilosophical  inquiry  in  tho  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  organic  pro- 
cesses. 

Liebig,  professing  to  follow  in  the  train  of  Davy,  by  min- 
ute research  and  devoted  study,  has  applied  tho  physical 
sciences  to  agriculture,  until  the  laws  of  vitality  which 
govern  the  functions  of  plants,  are  fast  ceasing  to  bo  a  mys- 
tery. 

Tho  necessity  for  somo  means  of  renovation  and  render- 
ing fertile  worn  out  and  exhausted  lands,  is  of  tho  greatest 
importance.  The  work  of  destruction  is  going  on  to  so 
groat  an  extent,  that  in  after  time,  what  now  is  a  smiling 
prairie,  may  become  a  desolate  waste.     Tho  sugar  and  cot- 
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ton  planters  doom  the  refuse  of  their  crops  so  great  an  im- 
pedimciit  to  their  pros&nt  coiivenienc-e,  that  they  cither  erect 
hiyh  chimnios  in  order  to  burn  them,  or  olse  cast  them  into 
the  neighboring  streams  as  a  nuisance.  The  corn  growers 
of  the  wesst  have  simiLr  troubles,  whilst  the  grain  growers 
of  the  north  are  being  admonished  bj'  the  diminution  of  re- 
sults, and  the  reduced  avera^'o  of  product  per  acre,  that  the 
earlier  cultivators  had  better  have  hoarded  those  resources 
with  more  care,  is  the  sad  experience  of  their  descendants. 
Science  has  been  providentially  and  wisely  directed  to  these 
investigations,  in  determining  the  various  ingredients  of  the 
soil  and  their  relative  qualities,  in  ascertaining  their  combi- 
nation, and  in  the  application  thereof  to  plants ;  not  to 
plants  only  can  this  research  bo  limited,  but  animals,  birds 
and  insects,  their  structure,  habits  and  manners,  are  features 
indispensably  necessarj'  to  be  known.  Science  also  teaches 
us  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  unchangeable,  and  that  all 
the  phenomena  which  matter  eAolves  are  the  result  of  these 
law5.  Thus,  to  gather  causes  from  effects,  to  assign  to  each 
igency  its  share  in  the  growth  of  plants,  becomes  an  object 
of  instruction  and  profit. 

To  ask  that  every  farmer  should  become  a  chemist,  is  re- 
cuestiug  more  than  his  arduous  duties  would  permit,  but 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  arising  there- 
from, would  be  an  evidence  of  knowing  his  best  interests 
and  minding  his  own  business. 

He  would  learn  that  the  principal  property  of  a  potato  is 
potash;  that  of  wheat,  rye,  corn  and  buckwheat,  is  phos- 
phoric acid;  of  corn  stalks,  soda;  of  meadow  hay,  silica; 
and  of  clover,  lime.  The  food  that  plants  obtain  from  the 
air  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  although  nitrogen  composes 
4-5ths  of  the  atmosphere,  yet,  it  is  said,  that  plants  do  not 
receive  it  directly  from  this  source  but  from  its  compounds, 
as  in  rain  water,  and  as  ammonia,  which  consists  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen.  Carbon,  which  is  also  contained  in  the  at- 
mosphere, enters  largely  into  and  forms  the  greatest  con- 
stituent of  all  plants;  it  is  but  1-500  part  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  inquiry  may  be  made,  as  nature  supplies  such  an  excess 
of  nitrogen,  and  requires  so  little,  whilst  carbon  is  so  small 
a  constituent  and  yet  so  much  required,  whether  these  are 
not  among  the  impcnitrabilia  of  nature  into  which  science 
has  not  yet  been  permitted  to  enter?  The  organic  food  is 
from  the  air,  and  the  inorganic  from  the  soil,  composed 
chieflj'  of  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  chlorine,  silica  and  lime.  This,  then,  is  the  theory  of 
agricultural  chemistry.  It  proposes  to  define  the  component 
parts  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the 
products  which  are  cultivated,  it  supplies  by  artificial  means 
to  the  soil  again  those  properties  of  which  the  crops  de- 
prived it  It  is  true,  that  the  processes  by  which  plants  ab- 
sorb these  different  elements  are  not  yet  understood,  and  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  mineral  manure,  or  ammonia, 
is  the  most  advantageous  to  those  processes.  Experiments 
in  the  field  can  alone  determine  the  fact,  although  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  groat  benefits  result  from  the  use  of  both.  This 
is  emphatically  an  age  in  which  there  seems  to  bo  a  perfect 
epidemic  for  books  on  every  subject,  and  agriculture  comes 
in  for  a  large  share.  Too  frequently,  however,  more  is 
claimed  for  a  discovery  or  invention  than  it  deserves ;  as  of 
yore,  the  alchemist  professed  to  make  gold  by  means  of  a 
refined  and  mystical  powder,  applied  to  the  inferior  metals, 
80  the  pretensions  of  the  bibliopole  promise  many  more  ad- 
vantages than  can  be  realized;  whore  so  much  is  doing, 
some  new  theme  of  agitation  is  constantly  invoked,  so  as  to 
afford  interest  and  variety,  and  thus  insure  a  sale  of  the  book 
itself,  or  the  patent  fertilizer  it  may  recommend.  It  has 
become  a  reproach  to  us,  that  our  attachment  to  old  customs 
prevents  any  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  improvements. 
This  is  an  unjust  imputation.  If  you  cast  your  eye  upon 
the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Berks,  Lehigh,  Northampton  and 


York,  and  compare  the  refreshing  aspect  they  present  with 
any  other  agricultural  region  in  the  Commonwealth,  j'ou 
will  find  the  cycle  of  crops  as  well  understood  and  practised 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  wherever  wages  rule  at  the 
same  rate.  They  seek  to  learn  the  truth  of  an  experiment 
before  it  is  adopted,  and  whilst  Ihey  are  conscious  that  many 
operations  upon  the  farm  may  bo  more  effectual  in  results, 
yet  the  question  of  expense  is  often  an  evidence  of  the  inu- 
tility arising  from  it.  What  avails  the  increase  of  products 
if  the  cost  thereof  exceeds  the  profit?  Men  of  unlimited 
means  may  amuse  themselves  by  every  suggestion  that  the- 
ory presents,  but  the  soil  is  expected  to  remunerate  the  hus- 
bandman, or  else  his  labor  is  bestowed  in  vain.  Lot  it  not 
I  be  said  that  there  is  an  aversion  to  improvement,  since  so 
much  is  expected  by  inventors  and  patentees,  that  it  would 
require  more  than  a  farm  is  worth  to  j'icld  a  trial  to  all  the 
projects  they  choose  to  offer. 

In  agricultural  pursuits  it  is  better  to  be  cautious  of  inno- 
vations, than  to  be  led  away  too  hastily  by  everj'  suggestion 
that  finds  its  waj'  in  print  from  an  irresponsible  soui'ce.  If 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  husbandman,  industry,  temper- 
ance, economy  and  prudence,  are  wanting,  he  looks  in  vain 
for  success  or  prosperitj'  from  any  quarter,  experimental  or 
practical.  The  sooner  he  closes  his  account  current  with 
our  good  and  benign  Mother  Earth,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
him  and  posterity,  for  men  cannot  "gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles."  Usages  honored  in  memory  have  most- 
ly answered  a  good  purpose,  as  the  custom  of  looking  into 
the  almanac  for  a  propitious  sign  at  least  establishes  a  time 
and  a  season  for  work,  if  even  the  moon  has  no  influence 
upon  the  operation.  Too  much  attention  to  the  mechanical 
labor  cannot  well  be  exerted  upon  land.  Every  stone  that 
can  be  removed  adds  to  the  facility  of  working  it,  and  if  it 
could  be  afforded,  spado  culture  is  known  to  be  more  perfect 
and  successful  than  any  other,  because  the  regular  pulveri- 
zation of  the  whole  is  more  complete  than  by  any  other 
method.  The  fertility  of  a  soil  must  be  repaired,  not  only 
by  proper  plowing  and  hoeing,  that  it  may  be  subjected  to 
atmospheric  influences,  but  it  must  also  bo  fed  with  such 
substances  as  afford  nutriment  to  vegetation.  This  is  done 
by  manure.  Whilst  science  has  shown  that  there  are  many 
sources  from  which  the  manure  heaps  may  bo  replenished, 
there  has  as  yet  been  no  denial  of  the  value,  nor  has  any 
substitute  been  preferred  to  the  old  fa-hioned  modicum, 
commonly  known  as  barnyard  manure.  This  has  been, 
heretofore,  the  main  reliance  of  farmers,  and  when  applied 
abundantly  has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Yet  the  inven- 
tions of  concentrated  manures,  such  as  can  be  purchased  at 
a  reasonable  price,  and  possess  fertilizing  qualities,  is  a  pow- 
erful aid  to  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
a  better  restorative  to  a  worn  out  soil. 

The  water  or  moisture  in  barnyard  manure  is  generally 
4-5ths  of  the  whole,  so  that  the  expense  of  labor  for  every 
twenty  tons  upon  the  field  embraces  the  item  sixteen  tons  of 
water.  These  twenty  tons,  it  is  contended,  are  not  more 
eflScacious  than  500  lbs.  of  super-phosphate  of  lime.  It  is 
an  excellent  excitement  to  the  growth  of  clover,  which  in 
this  part  of  the  country  has  long  been  considered  the 
chief  support  of  a  good  system  of  husbandry.  Various  oth- 
er chemical  inventions  are  found  in  the  market,  but  the  su- 
per-phosphate of  lime,  made  of  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid,  to  which  is  added  ammonia,  seems  to  bear  the  palm  of 
merit.  Another  recent  invention  of  adding  dried  blood  to 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  in  order  to  nitrogenate  it,  is  spoken 
of.  Whether  the  potash,  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia,  chlo- 
rine, phosphorous,  sulphur  and  soda,  which  may  be  wanted, 
can  be  thus  supplied,  is  questionable.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience, the  super-phosphate  of  lime,  although  an  excellent 
renovator,  induces  the  growth  of  smut  and  orgot,  in  the  ex- 
cess of  free  phosphoric  acid.     Public  attention  for  some  time 
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has  been  directed  to  guano,  as  likely  to  prove  an  invaluable 
adjunct  to  revive  fertility.  The  interest  of  the  national  debt 
of  Peru  is  paid  by  the  sale  of  this  article  alone.  Such  is  its 
wonderful  effect,  that  they  have  a  proverb,  "although  guauo 
is  no  saint,  it  performs  many  miracles."  It  is  supposed  in 
the  present  year  the  exports  of  guano  to  all  ports  may  reach 
300,000  tons,  paying  to  the  government  of  Peru  $20  per  ton, 
or  six  millions  of  dollars  profit.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
States  receive  about  100,000  tons,  being  an  increase  of  95,000 
tons  over  the  first  shipment  of  1845.  There  are  other  guano 
deposits  elsewhere,  but  of  inferior  qualit}'.  Owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  this  article,  Engli.sh  and  American  mer- 
chants, ever  on  the  alert,  by  advances  and  loans  to  Peru, 
have  obtained  peculiar  privileges  in  the  trade,  until  at 
length  the  price  has  reached  the  exorbitant  sum  of  $54  per 
ton.  At  such  rate  it  ceases  to  be  remunerative  to  the  far- 
mer, as  the  crop  will  be  absorbed  by  the  expenses  incident 
to  it.  Efibrts  are  making  by  the  United  States  to  have  the 
price  reduced,  but  thus  far  negotiations  have  failed.  Peru 
owns  the  Islands  from  whence  it  is  taken,  and  which  in  fact 
are  but  the  roosts  of  sea  birds.  As  it  never  rain-s  there  the 
dung  accumulates,  which,  together  with  the  spray  of  the  sea 
and  the  refuse  of  dead  birds  and  garbage,  form  this  invalua- 
ble compost.  The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
chemists  specially  authorized  to  investigate  every  lot  tliat 
arrives,  so  that  purchasers  are  assured  of  the  quality  the}' 
acquire. 

Tlie  following  very  valuable  compound,  or  artificial  guano, 
has  met  with  groat  favor  in  Virginia,  and  may  be  prepared 
at  a  cost  of  fifteen  dollars  per  ton : 

Poultry  dung, 10  bushels. 

Mould  from  pine  woods, 10         " 

Fine  bono  dust 3         " 

Ground  Gypsum, 3         " 

Nitrate  of  Sodii, 40  pounds. 

Sal  Ammoniac 22         " 

Carb  :  Ammonia 11         " 

Sulphate  of  Soda, .' 20         " 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 10         " 

Common  Salt, 10         " 

Dissolve  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  in  water  sufliciont 
therefor,  and  then  add  the  whole  together  as  if  making  mor- 
tar, putting  in  the  gypsum  last.  Keep  in  a  drj-  place,  cov- 
ered, so  as  to  exclude  the  air  until  used.  This  will  answer 
for  six  acres  of  land. 

In  this  region,  the  .ibundance  of  anthracite  coal  dust  may 
bo  considered  an  excellent  means  of  assisting  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  particularly  when  composed  of  clay.  Owing  to  its 
black  color,  it  absorbs  heat  to  a  greater  extent  than  clay, 
and  acts  mochanically  in  rendering  the  soil  friable,  loose, 
and  permeable  to  the  air.  It  contains  90  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, and  frequently  traces  of  sulphur,  the  latter  is  always 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  atmo.'<phero.  Although  the  car- 
bonic element  may  be  too  concrete  to  be  soluble  in  water, 
yet  the  usual  action  of  the  weather  tends  to  promote  decaj', 
which  is  also  hastened  hy  the  coal  being  a  large  absorbent 
of  water.  What  is  mineral  anthracite  was  once  living 
plants  that  abstracted  carbon  from  the  air,  which  by  burn- 
ing, or  the  slower  atmospheric  decomposition,  is  returned 
again  to  bo  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  vegetation. 

To  rely  upon  artificial  manures  as  a  universal  remedy  for 
wast^'d  soils,  is  to  elongnte  the  suggestion  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm that  homeopathy  asks  its  followers  to  take  occa- 
sional doses  from  the  fragrance  of  an  empty  vial.  Many  of 
the  conclusions  of  physical  science  are  as  yet  upon  the 
threshhold  of  their  subject,  among  the  intricacies  of  which, 
the  greatest  point  to  be  understood,  is  the  existence  of  an 
universal  power  that  governs  organic  structuro. 


To  deny  the  value  of  mineral  manures,  as  lime  and  gyp- 
sum, would  ran  counter  to  the  judgment  of  every  practical 
observer,  and  in  view  of  their  admitted  efficacy,  are  there 
not  other  minerals  that  uiight  be  advantageously  applied  to 
the  soil?  Phosphorus,  that  enters  largely  into  the  material 
of  crops,  is  equally  important  with  lime  and  gypsum.  Ev- 
ery 100  bu.-^hels  of  wheat  contains  GO  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid.  It  occurs  in  the  fo.ssiliferou3  rocks  below  the  coal  for- 
mation, yet,  as  a  component  part  of  minerals,  it  is  rare. 
From  its  scarcity  among  minerals,  and  the  great  require- 
ment that  some  plants  have  for  it,  the  phosphate  of  lime  de- 
serves a,  fair  trial.  The  reason  that  guano  answers  so  good 
a  purpose  is,  that  like  barn-jard  manure,  it  contains  all  the 
elements  that  promote  the  growth  of  plants.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  and  simple  means  of  saturating  the  ammonia 
of.  manure,  or  fecal  substances,  is  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is 
abundantly  found  in  every  coal  mine  of  your  county.  What 
is  commonly  known  as  sour  tcatci;  so  deleterious  to  steam 
boilers,  is,  the  diluted  mixture  of  gulphiu'ic  acid,  iron  and 
water,  which,  if  evaporated  to  dryness,  would  form  the  cop- 
peras of  commerce,  an  article  of  great  use  in  coloring  pro- 
cesses. If  applied  to  the  dung-hill,  ii  will  combine  with 
the  ammonia  and  convert  it  ibto  a  fixed  salt,  that  would 
thus  be  saved.  The  numerous  topics  to  which  the  husband- 
man yields  his'  attention,  such  as  ploughing,  rotation  of 
crops,  selection  and  treatment  of  seeds,  soiling  and  fatten- 
ing cattle,  harvesting,  irrigating  and  draining,  are  constant- 
ly subject  to  his  closest  investigation.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  his  pursuit  that  can  be  neglected,  and  every  day's 
experience  teaches  him  the  truth  of  poor  Richard's  maxim, 

"He  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

Although  it  seems  a  paradox,  yet  ho  will  find  that  the  art 
of  draining  has  at  last  been  applied,  as  well  to  dry  lands  to 
induce  moisture,  as  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  beneficial 
only  to  such  as  are  wot.  He  must  also  establish  such  rules 
of  discipline  .as  will  be  most  profitable,  and  by  which  his  e- 
conomy  is  regulated.  If  it  takes  more  than  5  lbs.  of  corn 
meal  to  make  1  pound  of  beef,  or  3i  lbs,  to  make  1  pound  of 
pork,  the  cost  is  greater  than  the  profit.  The  choice  of  live 
stock,  their  habits  and  (jualities,  require  earnest  considera- 
tion. The  Devon  or  Jliddle  horned  cattle,  esseatiallj-  tho 
same,  with  those  of  Sussex,  Wales  and  Scotland,  are  deemed 
to  be  the  native  breeds  of  Great  Britian.  Time  and  care 
have  brought  them  to  such  perfection,  that  they  are  standard 
models  throughout  the  world.  Our  common  stock  origina- 
ted from  thence,  and  may,  by  sirailar  care,  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  domestic  herds.  Choose,  for  instance,  from 
your  alpine  districts  the  best  cow  that  can  be  found,  and 
place  her  in  the  pastures  of  your  vallies  ;  assume  as  a  guide 
to  her  selection  that  seven  quarts  of  milk  make  1  quart  of 
cream,  or  21  lbs.  of  milk  produce  1  lb.  of  butter,  and  you 
will  then  have  good  ground  upon  which  to  base  your  most 
sanguine  endeavors.  The  supply  of  food,  and  the  best  form 
in  which  it  is  given,  are  of  primary  consideration,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  poor  stock  well  attended 
may  excel  the  best  that  is  neglected.  From  wool  culture  in 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania  but  little  profit  can  bo  realized. 
It  takes  one  ton  of  hay  to  make  14  1))S.  of  wool,  in  addition 
to  which  the  losses  from  disease  and  accidents  are  numerous, 
because  of  all  animals,  the  sheep  is  the  most  defenceless 
and  inoffensive.  Sheep  require  clean  ranges,  that  tho  wool 
may  not  be  disturbed  by  tlie  undergrowth  and  thicket.  In 
Schuylkill  County  such  ranges  are  rare,  but  all  the  U(mD- 
tainous  and  uncleared  portions,  would  be  well  adapted  to 
tho  rearing  of  that  mo.st  despised  animal,  the  goat.  It  is  so 
singularly  constituted,  that  it  prefers  the  neglected  wild  to 
the  most  cultivated  fields,  and  delights  in   browsing  upon 
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the  boughs  and  barks  of  troos,  whilst  in  winter  it  is  conten- 
ted with  the  dried  leaves  of  the  forest  Its  uiilk  has  more 
consistency  than  cow's  milk,  keeps  sweet  <a  longer  period, 
and  is  also  richer  in  caseous  matter.  Its  flesh  proporlj'  pre- 
pared, is  not  inferior  to  venison,  and  whilst  its  hair  possesses 
but  little  value,  its  skin  is  known  everywhere  in  the  shape 
of  kid  gloves  and  morocco  shoes. 

The  fact  that  the  goat  will  thrive  where  sheep  will  not, 
entitles  this  animal  to  more  notice  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. 

With  all  the  attractions  of  interest  that  surround  the  far- 
mer, the  most  skilful  efforts  remain  unfruitful  without 
favourable  seasons.  Beside  the  rust  and  smut,  new  en- 
emies of  the  insect  species  are  becoming  formidable.  For 
rust  and  smut  there  appears  to  be  no  certain  prevention,  it 
being  a  parasitic  fungus  which  insinuates  itself  into,  and 
diseases  the  plant,  but  for  the  ravages  of  insects  there 
should  be  some  remedy.  The  wheat  midge  has  been  des- 
troyed in  a  degree  by  burning  Orpimont,  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  arsenic,  before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset  when  the 
plant  commences  to  flower.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  in- 
hale the  fumes.  A  simple  remedy,  is  to  carry  strong  lights 
around  the  field  when  the  night  is  dark.  A  greater  cure  for 
this  evil  would  be,  to  stop  the  war  of  extermination  now 
constantly  being  waged  against  the  feathered  tribe.  If  this 
amusement  were  confined  to  mere  birds  of  prey,  or  to  those 
which  inhabit  the  sedgy  margins  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  or 
delight  in  sporting  their  graceful  forms  upon  the  summit  of 
our  rock  bound  mountains,  it  is  probable  that  the  order  of 
nature  which  assigns  them  food  in  their  secluded  haunts, 
would  keep  them  from  being  considered  of  great  conse- 
quence. But  the  wanton  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
the  minutest  warbler  that  nestles  in  the  cottage  eaves,  of  the 
numerous  and  innocent  birds  that  guard  your  orchards,  and 
watch  the  destroyers  of  your  grain  crops,  is  a  barbarity  un- 
worthy Uie  dignity  of  a  sportsman.  What  a  trophy  it  is,  for 
a  stalwart  specimen  of  humanity  to  while  away  all  the  ante- 
cedents of  his  moral  and  social  qualities,  in  exchange  for 
the  life  of  a  harmless  sparrow.  There  is  a  sympathy  in  ev- 
ery heart,  which  renders  us  feelingly  alive  to  the  pain  and 
sufferings  of  the  humblest  object  of  animated  nature.  It 
was  this  sympathy  that  caused  an  act  of  Parliament  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the  1st  "against  the  cruelty  of  ploughing 
by  the  tayle,  and  pulling  wool  off  living  sheep."  Now  ev- 
ery act  of  cruelty  has  a  tendency  to  extinguish  the  senti- 
ment of  sympathy,  and  stifle  the  feelings  of  tenderness  and 
benevolence.  If  a  child  be  early  trained  to  such  exhibi- 
tions, the  vicious  propensity  grows  into  a  habit,  and  his  sen- 
sibility even  to  human  suffering,  will  be  proportionally  di- 
minished. The  torturer  of  a  kitten,  or  the  murderer  of  a 
bird,  will,  by  degrees,  become  unrestrained  from  positive 
acts  of  violence  towards  his  own  species,  whenever  goaded 
thereto  by  the  influence  of  interest  or  passion.  Upon  this 
foundation  crimes  are  soon  erected,  until  at  length,  wrown 
callous  to  every  social  and  moral  impression,  he  closes  his 
profligate  career  by  the  perpetration  of  deliberate  murder. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  corn  worm  revels,  or  the  wheat 
midge  swarms,  or  the  caterpillar  clusters,  in  untold  myriads, 
when  the  race  of  birds  that  feed  upon  them  is  almost  extinct. 

The  emulation  which  societies  like  yours  inspire,  is  condu- 
cive to  the  public  good,  and  in  all  your  public  exhibitions 
there  is  something  to  be  learned,  for  which  those  who  pro- 
mote them  may  be  congratulated.  Knowledge  is  becoming 
so  universal,  that  the  complications  of  civil  government 
vanish  before  it,  and  what  were  once  known  as  learned  pro- 
fessions, will  be  less  distinguished  through  the  general  diff- 
usion of  public  education.  What  nobler  pursuit  remains 
than   agriculture,  as   a  source  of  study   and  employment. 


The  day  cannot  be  far  distiint,  when  the  plough  will  be  the 
first  instrument  with  which  the  scholar  may  diversify  his 
exercises,  as  it  surely  must  become  the  only  reliable  basis 
upon  which  a  free  government  can  be  maintained.  It  is  a 
vast  field  of  contemplation,  in  which  all  are  interested  to  as- 
certain whether  we  can  keep  up  the  proper  condition  of  the 
soil  to  afi'ord  sufficient  food  for  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
population  around  us?  Let  this  inquiry  be  fairly  investiga- 
ted. The  fiite  of  empires  may  be  read  in  its  detail,  and  me- 
morials of  former  grandeur  be  gleaned  from  crumbling  rel- 
ics upon  a  desert  waste. 


New  England  Horse  Exhibition. 

Wo  clip  the  following  notice  of  the  New  England  Horse 
Exhibition  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker : — 

"The  New  England  Horse  Show  came  off  at  Brattlo- 
boro,  Vt.,  Oct.  18,  19,  and  20.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  quite 
successful.  About  150  animals  were  entered,  four-fifths  of 
which  were  of  the  Morgan  varieties  —  Black  Hawks  pre- 
dominating. The  trotting  match  was  an  attractive  feature; 
13  geldings  and  mares  were  entered  for  competition.  The 
first  prize  of  $50,  was  taken  by  Nelly  A.  Sherman,  an  eight 
year  old  Morgan  mare,  owned  by  G.  R.  Orcutt,  of  Middle- 
bury,  Vt, — time  2  minutes  and  49  seconds.  Lddy  Becmcorth 
by  Rattler,  a  four  year  old,  owned  by  H.  H.  Thaxtjer  of 
Rutland,  came  in  second.  Abdullah,  a  six  year  old  mare 
owned  by  J.  L.  Briogs,  Springfield,  Mass.,  came  in  third, 
and  MinHcstiqne  Belle,  a  four  year  old,  of  old  Nimrod  and 
Messenger  blood,  owned  by  A.  N.  Stevens,  of  Engsburg, 
last.  Flying  Jfurgan  owned  by  Mr.  Adams  of  Burlington, 
trotted  a  match  against  time,  making  the  mile  in  two  min- 
utes and  fifty  four  seconds.  Two  Black  Hawk  and  Morgan 
colts,  each  throe  years  old,  owned  by  Mrs.  Hatch  of  Bethel, 
and  Grosvenor  of  Bridgeport,  trotted  a  mile,  the  former  in 
three  minutes,  and  the  latter  in  three  minutes  and  three 
seconds. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  tiotting  matches,  useful  and 
harmless  in  themselves,  will  engender  a  love  for  the  race- 
course, than  which  few  things  are  more  pernicious  to  the 
morals  of  a  community." 


Experiments  with  Potatoes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Practical  Farmer  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  potvtoes  last  sea- 
son. Ilis  ground  was  divided  into  squares  of  fourteen  paces 
each,  making  about  the  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  acre. 
The  following  is  the  yield  : 

Lot  No.  1. —  The  potatoes  were  covered  with  salt  hay,  a- 
bout  six  inches  thick,  over  the  whole  square.  Yielded  four 
bushels. 

Lot  No.  2. — The  potatoes  were  covered  with  slaked  lime; 
then  covered  with  soil,  then  spread  half  a  bushel  of  salt 
over  the  square.     Y'ielded  four  bushels. 

Lot-No.  3 — The  potatoes  were  covered  with  soil,  then  a 
coating  of  lime  on  the  top.  Yielded  four  and  a  quarter 
bushels. 

Lot  No.  4. — -The  potatoes  were  placed  in  the  hills  on  the 
lime,  and  then  covered  with  soil.  Yielded  four  and  a  quar- 
ter bushels. 

Lot  No.  5. — First  put  a  shovel  full  of  tan  in  the  hill,  then 
the  potatoes  on  the  tan,  and  covered  with  soil.  Yielded 
four  and  three  quarters  bushels. 

Lot  No.  6. — Put  a  shovel  full  of  barn  manure,  from  the 
stall  where  my  oxen  were  kept,  and  covered  with  soil. 
Yielded  four  bushels — the  poorest  lot  in  the  field. 

Lot  No.  7. — Dropped  the  potatoes  and  threw  a  shovel  full 
of  tan  upon  them,  and  then  covered  with  soil.  Yielded  four 
and  a  half  bushels. 
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Lot  No.  8. — Dropped  the  potatoes  and  throw  a  shovel  full 
of  meadow  mud  upon  them,  and  then  covered  with  soil. 
Yielded  four  bushels. 

Lot  No.  9. — The  same  as  No.  8,  with  the  potatoes  dropped 
on  the  mud.     Yielded  four  bushels. 

The  potatoes  in  Nos.  5  and  7  were  up  a  week  before  the 
others. 

In  most  of  the  parcels,  except  where  the  tan  was  used, 
there  were  found  more  or  less  of  defective  potatoes.  Those 
that  grew  in  tan  were  larger,  smoother,  and  of  better  qual- 
ity than  the  others. 


New  Varieties  of  the  Grape. 

We  o-xtract  the  following  description  of  two  new  varieties 
of  Grapes  produced  by  J.  F.  Allen  of  Salem,  Mass.,  from 
the  Boston  Cultivator: 

One  is  a  white  grape  produced  by  a  cross  of  exotic  and  va- 
riety on  the  Isabella.  This  has  been  exhibited  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  this  year, 
end  it?  quality  has  been  unanimously  pronounced  delicious. 
The  skin  is  thin  and  tender,  the  seeds  few  and  small,  with 
no  hardness  of  pulp,  and  the  flavor  very  sweet  and  luscious, 
without  any  foxinesa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Isabella. 
Mr.  A's  other  seedling  is  purple.  It  is  not  so  sweet  as  the 
former,  but  sweet  enough  for  many  palates,  and  of  a  very 
high,  vinous  flavor.     It  is  of  medium  size,  and  globular  form. 

These  varieties  have  been  produced  in  a  cold  vinery. 
Either  of  them  are  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Isabella  grown  in  the  same  situation.  They  are  now  to  be 
tried  in  the  open  air,  and  should  they  succeed  here,  they 
will  be  a  great  acquisition. 

-*- 

Ohio  and  Fennsylvania  Horse  Show. 

DRAFT   STALLIONS — FIVE    ENTRIES. 

1.  Premium,  "Side  Hamlet,"  AV.  Irvine,  West  Liberty, 
Virginia.  2.  Premium,  "Canadian,"  Jeremiah  Ripple,  North 
'Benton,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio. 

In  this  class  John  Heldenbrand,  of  Masillon,  exhibited  a 
superior  imported  English  draft  horse,  sixteen  and  a  half 
hands  high,  and  weighing  1,700  lbs.,  which  many  thought 
ought  to  have  had  the  second  premium. 

DRAFT    HORSES — FIVE    ENTRIES. 

1.  L.  Cope,  Smithfield,  Ohio.  2.  John  Alexander,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

MARES    WITH    FOAL   RY    SIDE — EIGHT   ENTRIES. 

1.  Benjamin  Ladd,  Smithfield,  Ohio.  2.  General  Jarvis, 
Masillon,  Ohio. 

BEST    YEARLING    FILLY. 

1.  William  Irvine,  West  Liberty,  Va.  2.  W.  H.  Ladd, 
Richmond,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio. 

BEST   TWO    YEAR   OLD    FILLY. 

1.  John  V.  Pierce,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  2.  P.  L.  Rush,  Qi- 
rard,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio. 

BEST   YEARLING    STALLION 

1.  "Tom  Benton,"  N.  Andrews,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  2. 
"Know  Nothing,"  James  M.  Brown,  North  Bloomfield, 
Trumbull  county,  Ohio. 

BEST   TWO    YEAR   OLD    STALLION. 

1.  W.  D.  Townsond,  Salem.  2.  W.  L.  Hull,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  * 

BEST   SUCKING   COLT — SEVEN   ENTRIES. 

1.  W.  H.  Ladd,  Richmond,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  2. 
Benjamin  Ladd,  Smithfield,  Ohio. 

MATCHED  HORSES — TEN  ENTRIES. 

1.  W.  Doolittle,  Elyria,  Ohio.  2.  Lucius  Dyer,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

PACERS — ELEVEN  ENTRIES. 

1.  Roland  D.  Noble,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     No  second  promi- 


Mr.  Noble's  horse  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  on 
account  of  his  rapid  and  honest  trotting.  lie  is  only  four 
years  old,  and  although  the  track  was  very  heavy,  ho  made 
his  mile  with  ease  in  2.64,  and  distanced  all  his  competitors. 

KOADSTERS  UNDER    SIX    YEARS — NINETEEN  ENTRIES. 

1.  C.  H.  Andrews,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  2.  W .  W.  Wood- 
ward, Wooster,  Ohio. 

ROADSTERS    OVER   SIX    YEARS. 

1.  H.  Collins,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  2.  G.  W.  Wilson,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

THIRD    DAY. 

October  13th. 

This  day  has  been  bright  and  beautiful,  and  never  have  I 
spent  one  more  pleasantly.  The  r.oco  course  was  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  the  people  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
trials  of  speed  that  have  taken  place  on  iU 

First,  after  the  grand  cavalcade,  came 

THREE     YEAR     OLD    STALLIONS     AND     FILLIES— SIXTERN     EN- 
TRIES   STALLIONS. 

1.  John  Wiley,  Hopodalo,  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  2.  J. 
M.  Brown,  North  Bloomfield,  Ohio,  on  his  horse  "Young 
Revenge." 

FILLIES. 

1.  Thomas  W.  Ladd,  Smithfield,  Ohio.  2.  A.  &  L.  Cun- 
ningham, Richmond,  Ohio. 

SADDLE  HORSES — ELEVEN  ENTRIES. 

1.  W.  H.  Ladd,  Richmond,  Ohio.  2.  D.  E.  Updegraff, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Cornwell  and  Miss  Do  Ett  Pelton  were  two  of  the 
committee  on  saddle  horses.  A  new  feature  in  stock  exhi- 
bition, and  will  bo  a  common  one,  as  people  grow  wiser,  and 
therefore  more  liberal. 

STALLIONS    FOR    ALL    PURPOSES — TWENTY    ENTRIES. 

The  entries  in  this  class  numbered  twenty,  and  the  class 
itself  is  so  important,  that  wo  give  them  somewhat  in  de- 
tail.    They  were  a  lot  of  magnificent  horses. 

1.  "Champion  Black  Hawk,"  owned  by  James  D.  <t  Thos. 
Ladd,  Richmond,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  2.  "Morgan 
Chief,"  B.  F.  Ketchura,  Brandon,  Vt.,  sired  by  Old  Green 
Mountain.  3.  "Blucher,"  owned  by  Aaron  Wilson,  Salem, 
Ohio.  4.  "Hiatoga,"  Moses  Handly,  Ilopedale,  Ilarri.^on 
county,  Ohio,  sired  by  old  Hiatoga,  dam  an  Eclipse  and  Sir 
Peter,  a  blood  bay — beautiful  lofty  horse.  5.  "Arabian,"  D. 
R.  Petitt,  Damascus,  Ohio.  6.  "Henry  May  Day,  Jr.," 
Lamuel  Sillim,   New  Waterford,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

7.  "Onderdonk,"  a  fine  Black  Hawk  horse,  bay  roan,  seven 
years  old,  owned  by  Brown,  Spencer  &  Co.,  Ch.ardon,  Ohio. 
Several  of  his  colts  were  on  the  ground  and  took  premiums. 

8.  "Morgan  Messenger,"  L.  Dyer,  Youngstown,  ten  years 
old,  chesnut,  and  a  capital  horse.  9.  "Sir  Solomon,"  owner 
not  given.  10.  "Carlo,"  S.  Dale,  Edinburgh,  Portage  coun- 
ty, Ohio.  11.  "May  Duke,"  J.  W.  Youngs,  Lodi.  Medina 
connty,  Ohio,  a  good  horse.  12.  "Jim,"  J.  Ripple,  North 
Benton,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio.  13.  "Tuckahoe,"  J.  Shep- 
herd, Marshall  county,  Va.  14.  "Virginia  Dudley,"  W.  T. 
Ingfritz,  Dalton,  Ohio,  an  excellent  horse.  15.  "Tuckahoe," 
J.  Trimble,  Warrentown,  Jeff"erson  county,  Ohio,  a  fine  horse 
and  good  trotter.  16.  "Kennebec,"  formerly  owned  in  Cievo- 
lana,  ^vt  recently  purchased  of  Dr.  Robinson  for  three 
thousana  uollars,  by  Pelton  &,  Co.  The  owners  are  Marvin 
H.  Brown  and  W.  H.  Howe,  of  North  Bloomfield,  and  Lys- 
ander  Pelton,  Gustavus,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  He  is  a 
fine  animal,  but  was  quite  lame  in  consequence  of  a  "quarter 
crack"  in  his  hoof.  17.  "David  Hill,"  Pelton  A  Co.,  Gusta- 
vus, six  years  old,  sired  by  Old  Black  Hawk,  dam  a  Messen- 
ger maro.  18.  "Tuckahoe,"  John  N.  Dixon,  Columbiana, 
Ohio.     19.  "Morgan  Bulrush,"  L.  C.  Kimball,  Ravenna,  0., 
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a  capital  horse.  20.  "Morgan  Eagle,"  L.  Dyer,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

Tho  first  premium  was  awarded  to  "Champion,"  James  D. 
<t  Thomas  Ladd,  Richmond,  Ohio. 

There  were  so  many  other  good  horses,  that  the  Ju^lgea 
found  it  impossible  to  make  a  selection  for  a  second  pre- 
mium, and  therefore  none  was  awarded, 

LADIES  RIDING. 

This  lasted  one  hour — from  12  M.  to  1 — and  interested 
the  people  more  than  any  other  portion  of  tlie  exhibition. 
Tho  riders  were  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cornwell  and  IVIiss  Ileaton,  of 
Salem,  Miss  Do  Ett  Pclton,  of  Gustavu?,  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  Miss  Peebles,  of  Now  Castle,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Eckhart,  of 
AVooster,  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Hall,  of  New  Lyme,  x\sbtabula 
county,  Ohio.  They  all  rode  well,  but  Mrs.  Cornwell  and 
Miss  Pelton  rode  with  an  ease  and  daring,  which  I  never 
saw  equalled.  Miss  Pelton  rode  a  "G  iffbrd  Morgan"  stallion, 
out  of  a  Messenger  mare,  which  she  had  trained  herself, 
lie  would  obey  every  motion  of  his  rider  instantly.  Mrs. 
CJornwell  rode  an  Arabian  stallion,  that  was  as  lieautiful  as 
a  picture  and  fleet  as  the  wind,  but  he  was  not  near  so  well 
trained  as  Miss  Pelton's. 

THOROUGH    BRED    Sl'ALLIONS — EIGHT   KNTRIES. 

1.  ''Hastings  Morgan,"  E.  B.  Hastings,  Hanoverton,  Ohio. 
2.  "Clay  Trustee,"  John  V.  Pierce,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  is 
a  magnificent  horse,  16;^  hands  high,  and  took  the  Irst  pre- 
miums last  year  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  3.  "Napoleon,"  J. 
B.  Welsh,  Boavor,  Pa.  4.  "May  Day,  Jr.,"  Samuel  Sillim, 
New  Waterford,  Columbir.na  county,  Ohio.  -5.  "Consterna- 
tion," A.  K.  Milan,  Dalton,  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  dark,  four 
years  old.  Sire  old  Consternation,  dam  Messenger  mare. 
6.  "Virginia  Dudley,"  W.  T.  Ingfritz,  Dalton,  Ohio.  7. 
"Black  Hav/k,"  Isaac  J.  Thomas,  14  years  old.  8.  John 
Byrns,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

The  iirst  premium  was  .awarded  to  Clay  Trustee.  No  sec- 
ond premium  was  awarded,  for  want  of  satisfactory  pedigree 
— although  the  animals  were — many  of  them — superior. 

THOROUGH    RltED    MARES — FIVE    ENTRIES. 

1.  Premium,  Levi  Mills,  West  Liberty,  Va.  2.  A.  M. 
Wilson,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio. 

TROTTING    HORSES- — FIFTEEN   ENTRIES. 

1.  "Old  Joe,"  G.  W.  Wilson,  Canton,  Ohio.  2.  "Spile 
Driver,"  John  Fee,  Bloomfield,  Ohio. 

Many  of  the  trotters  were  fine  animals  ;  this  was  especial- 
ly so  with  a  four  year  old  sorrel  mare,  belonging  to  D.  B. 
Updigraff,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  An  iron  grey  horse,  call- 
ed "Bob,"  and  owned  in  Salem,  is  a  fine  trotter.  The  best 
time  made  was  3.03. — Ohio  Farmer. 


Bucks  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  following  is  the  repoi-t  of  the  Committee  on  Field 
Crops  of  the  Bucks  County  Agricultural  Society  : 

They  deem  it  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  good  farming  and  general  success  of  the 
crops  the  present  season  through  this  section,  wo  have  been 
called  upon  to  inspect  but  one  set  of  crops,  viz:  those  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  William  Stavely,  consisting  of  one  field  of  wheat, 
and  two  of  corn.  As  we  consider  the  aforesaid  crops  of  su- 
perior growth  and  quality,  we  here  insert  his  mode  of  cul- 
ture, for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  community: 

First,  A  field  of  Mediterranean  wheat,  consistinc,-  of  twenty- 
two  acres,  oats  stubble  fallow,  heavily  manured,  and  plowed 
in  during  the  month  of  Augvist.  plowed  a  second  time  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  one- 
and-a-half  bushels  per  acre.  We  estimate  the  average  yield 
at  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  award  him  tho  first  premium 
of  $5. 

Second,  A  field  of  corn,  (on  the  Street  Road,)  containing 


about  twenty-two  acres,  w.asan  old  sod,  and  was  plowed  in 
the  fall  to  the  depth  of  about  nine  inches.  One-half  was 
manured  in  the  fall  before  plowing;  the  other  half  was  ma- 
nured after  plowing,  in  the  spring,  and  well  harrowed  in. 
The  whole  was  then  ridged,  and  planted  on  the  13th  of  May, 
throe  by  four  foot,  four  stalks  in  a  hill.  Although  the  crop 
is  evidently  cut  off  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  on 
account  of  the  storm  which  passed  over  it  during  the  month  of 
July,  and  the  severe  drought  of  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
yet  tho  committee  fully  agree  in  estimating  the  average  yield 
at  70  bushels  per  acre,  for  which  they  award  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $5. 

Third,  A  field  of  corn,  containing  about  twenty  acres, 
Was  an  old  sod  of  six  years'  standing,  principally  of  natural 
grass;  about  one-half  plowed  in  the  fall, the  remainder  in  the 
spring.  It  was  furrowed  but  one  way,  and  planted,  about 
three  by  four  feet,  on  the  6th  of  May.  As  this  field  had  not 
the  advantage  of  manure,  we  consider  it  fully  equal,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  cultivation,  to  tho  field  first  noticed, 
and  estimate  the  average  yield  at  fifty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

The  best  product  was  from  tho  fall  plowing. 

The  committee  concur  in  opinion  that  the  extraordinary 
success  which  Mr.  Stavely  met  with  the  present  season  in 
growing  corn,  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  his  mode 
of  deep  ploughing, 

Edward  Nickleson,  Amos  K.  Clayton, 

John  Barnsley,  Joseph  Howell, 

Samuel  C.  Cadwallader,  Committee. 


Bedford  County  Agricultural  Fair. 

The  third  annu.al  fair  of  the  Bedford  County  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  at  Bedford,  on  tho  ISth,  19th,  and  20th  of 
October.  We  condense  the  following  notice  from  the  Inqui- 
rer and  Chronicle  :^  The  Exhibition,  considering  tho 
drought,  and  generally  unfavorable  season,  was  very  credit- 
able, and  equal  in  many  respects  to  any  of  the  former  ones. 
It  brought  together  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  county,  and  cheerful  countenances  and  friendly  greet- 
ings were  witnessed  everywhere. 

Tho  exhibition  of  stock  was  quite  creditable.  The  dis- 
play of  draft,  harness,  and  saddle  horses,  colts,  brood-mares, 
itc,  giving  evidence  that  in  this  respect  tho  farmers  of  Bed- 
ford County  will  not  long  be  behind  those  of  any  other 
county  in  tho  Commonwealth.  Several  fine  teams  also 
were  entered,  as  will  appear  more  full}'  in  the  report  of  the 
committee.  The  display  of  cattle,  whilst  perhaps  equal  to 
former  years,  is  still  not  what  it  might  be,  and  what  we 
should  like  to  see  it.  The  Cotswold  and  Southdown  sheep 
were  of  reasonable  quality.  The  hogs  chiefiy  consisted  of 
Berkshire  and  Chester  breeds,  and  some  most  beautiful  pigs 
owned  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hartley  were  on  exhibition. 
««< • 

New  Castle  County  Fair. 

Want  of  room  prevented  us  noticing  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  New  Castle  (Delaware)  County  Exhibition,  which 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  on  the day  of  Oc- 
tober. The  display,  although  highly  creditable,  was  not  in 
all  reo^ects  what  we  had  expected,  and  what  we  think  New 
^ustle  county  farmers  should  have  made.  There  were  sev- 
eral fine  horses  on  the  ground,  among  which  we  noticed 
some  Morgan  Bl.ack  Hawks  that  would  have  graced  even  a 
Vermont  fair.  As  an  offset  to  these  we  saw  a  mare  and  colt 
— the  former  of  which  was  far,  very  far,  on  the  downhill  of 
life,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  latter  languid  and 
emaciated.  Surely  no  one  but  the  owner  could  have  sup- 
posed them  worth  a  premium. 

Among  tho  neat  cattle,  the  Dovons  were  the  most  nume- 
rous, and  some  of  them  were  truly  splendid  animals.     There 
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wore  also  a  fow  fine  Durhams.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
sheep  and  swiuo.  The  vegotablo,  produce  and  domestic  do- 
partraents  oontainod  some  superior  articles,  but  the  variety 
was  limited.  The  implomout  department  was  very  fine. 
The  difTerLTit  agricultural  warehouses  in  Wilmin^'tou  exhib- 
ited numbers  of  the  best  and  most  vnluablo  implements  in 
use,  most  of  which  were  finished  in  an  elegant  manner.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  as  large  a  display  of  imple- 
ments at  anj'  otlior  exUibitiou  this  season,  except  at  the 
State  Pair,  and  from  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them,  they 
were  far  from  being  the  least  observed  articles  on  the 
ground. 

.>9. . — 

Lawrenca  County  Agricultural  Society. 

A  friend  having  sent  us  a  paper  containing  the  award  of 
premiums  by  this  Society  at  their  recent  annual  fair,  we  are 
enabled  to  make  the  following  syrtopsis  : 

John  Taylor  took  the  premium  of  SIO  for  train  of  working 
oxen;  John  Cunningham,  $2,  for  the  best  pair  five  years  old; 
James  Nesbit  for  best  pair  four  years  old  ;  Henry  Onshot 
for  best  pair  three  yeiirs  old;  Wm.  Welsh  for  best  pair  two 
year  old  ;  and  Ezekiol  Thomi:Sson  for  best  pair  one  year  old. 

j!»mes  Forrest  took  the  premium  of  $i  for  best  Durham 
bull  four  years  old  ;  Wm.  Brown  for  best  Devon  bull  three 
years  old  ;  llenry  Onshot  for  best  Devon  bulls  one  and  two 
years  old  ;  Isaac  Gibson  for  best  Durham  calf  five  months 
old,  and  Henry  Onshot  for  best  do.  four  months  old.  R. 
Fullerton  for  best  Durham  cow  six  years  old ;  A.  Noal  for 
best  Devon  cow  nine  years  old;  Mattthw  Irvin  for  best  Dur- 
ham heifer  one  year  old. 

A  number  '.f  fine  horses  were  exhibited,  among  which  wo 
observe  Mi-,  Dyer's  Morgan,  for  which  he  received  a  diplo- 
ma. 

The  Merino,  Saxony  and  Leicester  sheep  were  represent- 
ed by  some  fine  animals.  We  also  observed  a  French  Me- 
rino buck  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Reno. 

The  departments  of  poultry,  dairy,  farming  implements, 
mechanic  arts,  horticultural,  and  miscellaneous,  appear  to 
have  all  been  well  represented. 

We  give  the  avi'ards  to  the  ladj'  contestants  for  horseman- 
ship in  full  : 

r.IDING  ON  iiorsbhack. 

Mrs.  M.  Ganti,  best  riding,  (side  saddle)  S30  ;  Miss  Lou- 
isa Crosier,  second  best  riding,  (')rid!e,  runrtingales  and  whip) 
SIO  ;  Miss  Mary  A.  B.  Fatten,  diploma;  Jliss  Mary  Craven, 
diploma;  Jliss  Mary  Richards,  diploma. 

DniVING. 

Miss  Mary  A.  B.  Patten  best  driving,  (best  set  silver  table 
spoons)  .?25  ;  Josephine  Boyd,  second  best  driving,  (one  sot 
silver  tea  spoons)  $10. 


I  Westmoreland  County  Agricultural  Fair. 

I      The  third  annual  fair  of  the  Westmoreland  County  Agri- 
j  cultural  Society  was  held  at  Greensburg  on  the  11th,  12th 
[  and  13th  d:iys  of  October.     The  array  of  horses,  neat  cattlff 
j  of  the  improved  breeds,  sheep  and  swine,  was  highly  credit- 
i  able.     The  ladies'  department  was  particularly   Mne.     The 
display  of  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.,  was  good  for  the  .•reason,  but 
I  not  whi't   might  be  looked  for  in  a  more  favorable  year, 
j  The  Hdn.  R.  R.  Reed,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  delivered  an  ad- 
I  dress  repieta  with  information  and  good  sense.     Our  friends 
in  Wostmorelnnd  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  third  eflbrt  of  the  kind.     We  trust  to  be  pree- 
'.  ent  at  their  next  exhibition,  .and  report  in  per  on  oi:r  notions 
I  of  the  merits  of  articles  on  the  ground. 


Porry  County  Agricultui'al  Fair. 
The  third  annual  fair  of  the  Perry  County  Agricultur.al 
Society  was  held  at  Bloomficld  on  the  ISth,  19th  and  20th 
days  of  October.  The  attendance  was  large.  We  append 
the  following  notice  from  the  Frecmayt  :  "There  was  quite  a 
praiseworthy  display  of  horses,  cattle,  farming  implements, 
manufactured  articles,  Ac.  The  excessive  drought  of  the 
season,  which  withered  and  dried  up  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
matter,  caused  a  great  falling  off  since  last  year's  fair  in  the 
voget.able  and  cereal  dej)artmont.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  fair  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  managers  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  all  things  exhibited.  In  a  pecuni- 
ary point  of  view,  it  exceeded  all  previously  formed  expec- 
tations, and  demonstrated  that,  with  a  proper  care  and  ju- 
dicious attention  to  its  interests,  the  agriculturists  and  me- 
chanics of  Perry  county  can  make  their  annual  exhibitions 
a  "fixed  fact"  and  a  permanent  institution." 


McKoan  County  Agricultural  Fair. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  hoM  .at  Smeth- 
port  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  October.  The  array  of  animals 
and  articles  was  quite  imposing.  It  is  but  recently  tliat  the 
farmers  in  McKean  have  turned  their  attention  to  improving 
their  stock.  Wo  trust  by  another  j'e.ir,  or  two  at  the  farthest, 
a  number  of  noble  Durhams  and  Devons  Will  take  the  place 
of  some  of  the  native  stock  recently  shown  at  the  fair. 
Many  of  the  articles  on  exhibition  were  ti-ul}'  very  fine,  and 
on  the  whole  our  friends  in  McKe.-in  xnay  take  credit  to 
themselves  for  their  effort. 


Cumberland  County  Agricultural  Fair. 
We  have  looked  in  vain  for  some  account  of  the  .annual 
exhibition  of  the  Cumberland  County  Agricultural  Society. 
We  have  been  informed  that  it  was  a  verj'  fine  one,  but 
neither  the  communication  promised,  or  even  a  paper  con- 
taining the  report,  have  yet  reached  us.  Perhaps  our  breth- 
ren of  the  press  .at  Carlisle  had  so  many  culls  for  copies,  that 
they  had  to  give  their  exchanges  the  go-by. 
' <o* — ■ 

Carmichaelstown  (Greene  County)  Fair. 
We  learn  from  the  Waynesburg  Eayle  that  tlie  display  of 
live  stock,  gi-ain,  fruits  and  manufactured  articles,  were  ex- 
cellent. Greene  county  has  the  soil  and  the  citizens  to  ren- 
der it  a  rich  agricultural  country,  but  they  need  the  influ- 
ence of  a  few  hundred  copies  of  the  Furtn  JounmH-o  awaken 
thom  to  the  advantages  they  possess. 


Nortiiumberland  County  Agiicultiiral  Fair. 

The  annnal  exhibition  of  the  Northumberl.and  County 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Shamokin,  on  the  17th  of 
October.  The  display  in  many  respects  was  very  fine,  par- 
ticularly in  the  poultry  department.  Our  friend  David  Tag- 
gart,  Esq.,  who  has  done  so  much  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  utility  of  improvement  in  fowls,  had  one  hundred  and 
sixty  specimens  on  the  ground.  We  learn  from  the  list  of 
jiremiums,  that  D.avid  Haas  took  the  premium  for  the  best 
st.allion ;  Wm.  M.  Marshall  for  best  mares ;  A.  R.  Fisk  for 
best  single  horse;  S.  .John  for  the  be.it  bulls  and  cows;  and 
Samuel  Slenkcr  for  best  oxen.  The  premium  list  for  grain, 
vegetables,  fruits,  implements,  dairy,  domestic  manufactures 
and  miscellaneous  articles,  indicates  that  those  departmontB 
were  .all  well  represented. 

Horatio  G.  Taggart  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
Society. 


Northampton  County  Agricultural  Fair. 
The  second  annual  fair,  recently  held  at  Nazareth,  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  Society.  Some  dissensions  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  location,  and  it  was  feared  by  many 
that  both  the  display  and  attendance  would  bo  small.  The 
Society  has  reason  to  congr.itulate  itself,  however,  on  both 
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tho  quantity  and  quality  of  tho  articles  oxliibitod,  and  on 
the  numbers  of  visitors.  We  have  been  assured  that  many 
of  the  animals  and  articles  deposited  possessed  very  decided 
merit. 


Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Fair. 
The  Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Fair  was  held  at  La- 
porto  on  the  3d  of  November.  The  day  was  unfavorable 
for  exhibiting  animals,  and  coini)arativeIy  few  were  on  tho 
ground.  The  produce  department  of  tho  exhibition  was 
held  in  a  hall,  and  this  part  of  the  display  appears  to  have 
been  very  good.  The  Sullivan  County  Democrat  states  that 
potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  squashes,  <tc.,  &c.,  wore  fine  and  in 
large  quantities.  In  running  over  the  premiums  awarded, 
we  perceived  that  tho  number  of  articles  of  domestic  and 
other  m.anufacturos  was  quite  laige.  The  exhibition  ex- 
ceeded the  expectation  of  its  friends,  which  is  saying  a  good 

deal. 

4Qf^ 

Clarion  County  Agricultural  Fair. 
The  Clarion  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  first 
annual  e.xhibition  on  the  17th  of  October.  Tho  display  and 
attendance  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  tho  society. 
The  fresh  flowers,  vegetables  and  domestic  manufactures  were 
all  excellent.  Many  of  the  horses  were  exceedingly  fine. 
On  the  whole  our  friends  in  Clarion  are  more  than  pleased 
with  this  their  experimental  exhibition,  and  they  are  satis- 
fied they  can  maintain  their  organization. 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

European  Agriculture — No.  10. 
Agricultural  department  of  the  Exhibition  of  German  Indus- 
try at  Munich. 

Munich,  August,  1851 
A  day  spent  in  the  Agricultur.al  department  of  the  Ex- 
hibition of  German  Industry  at  this  place,  I  trust  will  ena 
ble  me  to  furnish  some  material  upon  this  subject,  that  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers.  The  general  exhibition  eai- 
braces  such  articles  as  are  appropriate  to  its  name,  which 
are  produced  throughout  the  German  states.  The  building 
is  glass  similar  to  that  of  the  Now  York  exhibition,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  materials  exhibited  were  not  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  that  city.  But  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
exclusively  to  the  agricultural  department.  A  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  articles  served  to  confirm  vrhat  almost  ^v- 
ery  thing  I  see  in  Germany  suggests,  that  we  have  more  to 
loam  from  them  of  scientific  agriculture,  of  the  proper  use 
and  application  of  manures,  the  methods  of  collecting,  man- 
ufacturing, and  preserving  them,  than  we  have  of  the  con- 
struction of  materials  with  which  to  perform  the  labor  of  the 
farm.  Tho  difference  in  the  kind  of  land,  the  price  of  labor 
and  the  method  of  farming  by  organised  communities  ren- 
der many  of  their  utensils  useless  to  the  American  farmer. 

They  have  wheat  drills  to  go  by  hand  instead  of  horse- 
power. Feed  grinding  and  threshing  machines  turned  in 
the  same  way,  none  of  which  our  farmers  would  think  of  a- 
dopting  with  our  system  of  wages. 

Their  ploughs  and  harrows  are  not  at  all  adapted  to 
stumpy  or  rocky  land.  Iron  fr.amed  spike-toothed  harrows 
with  teeth  made  of  three  quarter  or  five  eighth  inch  iron, 
and  tho  frame  even  lighter  in  proportion.  Wooden  framed 
spike-toothed  harrows  with  the  teeth  curving  around  and 
pointing  forwards  ;  it  would  bo  impossible  to  clean  them 
from  roots,  Ac., by  raising  the  harrow  as  is  usually  done. 

I  saw  nothing  to  correspond  to  our  common  hoe-harrow, 
so  indispensable  in  working  corn  ;  but  something  of  similar 
shape  though  t-en  times  as  heavy  and  strong,  with  the  same 
namber  of  teeth  or  hoes;  they  appeared  to  bo  adapted  to 


four  horses  and  are  most  probably  used  to  tear  up  such 
ground  as  our  oat  stubble  or  cornstalk  instead  of  plowing  it. 
But  the  iizc  of  the  beam  required  renders  them  objectionable. 

The  number  and  variety  of  ploughs  exhibited  were  quite 
large.  Holland  supplied  a  great  number,  or  rather  tho  ma- 
kers of  difl"oront  parts  of  Germany,  supplied  tho  Holland  ar- 
ticle. Nono  of  them  have  much  more  resemblance  to  oar 
ordinary  ploughs  than  if  not  made  for  a  similar  purpose. 
A  very  sKall  short  mouldboard  .and  short  wrought  iron  share 
roughly  made,  and  with  or  without  a  cutter  attached  t^o  tho 
beam.  Tho  bar-share  plough  having  tho  coulter  on  its 
point  was  not  here;  sovoral  mouldboards  were  without  twist, 
and  set  perpendicularly  on  the  ground;  they  were  made  to 
regulate  so  as  to  stand  nearer  square  (as  in  a  Wiley)  or  more 
slantingly  as  (in  a  barshare)  to  tho  furrow,  or  beam,  if  we  use 
it  for  comparison;  but  as  in  all  ploughs  with  moveable  moul- 
boards  the  strength  was  sacrificed  to  the  desire  to  get  motion. 

As  one  with  some  experience  both  in  making  and  dressing 
plow  irons,  and  in  using  and  in  seeing  them  used  when  made, 
I  would  venture  to  assert,  that  tho  plough  department  pre- 
sented nothing  to  American  farmers,  equal  to  what  they 
now  pososs  in  their  Prouty,  their  modification  of  Wiley,  and 
the  well  made  good  old  barshare  Ac,  Ac.,  yet  it  would  bo 
deeply  interesting  to  an  American  farmer  to  see  what  they 
use  hero,  to  carry  on  his  occupation ;  a  great  many  of  the 
ploughs  have  but  one  handle;  tho  end  of  tho  beam,  indeed 
almost  the  entire  length  of  it  to  the  cutter,  is  ironed  like  the 
tongue  of  a  wagon,  or  cart,  and  through  this  iron  at  every 
four  or  five  inches  are  holes,  which  fit  around  corresponding 
holes  in  tho  beam.  Tho  latter  is  straight  and  nearly  round. 
It  extends  forwards,  and  raises  so  that  the  end  of  tho  beam 
is  six  or  eight  inches  higher  than  the  part  bearing  tho  cut- 
ter. A  little  axle-tree  with  two  low  wheels  pass  under  the 
beam  to  which  it  is  pinned,  at  distances  from  the  end  of  the 
latter  corresponding  to  the  depth  to  which  the  ploughman 
wishes  to  run  bis  plough. 

Horse  rakes  were  very  indifferent.  The  principal  struc- 
ture of  tho  winnowing  mills  ("fans")  for  cleaning  grain  was 
bad.  They  were  heavy,  clumsy,  high,  and  very  long  and 
narrow.  They  had  one  improvement  that  I  never  saw  in 
our  American  article.  I  think  it  is  good,  and  could  be  easi- 
ly introduced.  A  rod  of  iron  was  made  to  slip  back  and 
forth  across  the  fan  a  short  distance  behind  the  hopper,  or 
that  part  of  the  hopper  through  which  the  grain  passes  on  to 
the  riddle.  On  this  rod  were  welded  three  iron  rods  that 
extended  into  this  part  of  the  hopper  at  right  angles  to  the 
principal  rod.  The  motion  of  the  principal  rod  being  al- 
ways tho  reverse  of  the  moveable  bottom  of  the  hopper, 
causes  these  rods  that  are  welded  to  it  to  stir  up  the  chaff, 
and  hastens  its  passage  through,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  tho 
farmer's  hand  when  the  hopper  is  clogged,  as  often  happens 
with  not  vor}'  well  raked  wheat  ch.afi".  The  motion  is  com- 
municated to  this  rod  in  the  same  waj-  that  it  is  to  tho  rid- 
dles in  our  American  fans.  If  manufacturers  would  think 
of  this  small  improvement,  I  think  they  might  introduce  it 
with  profit. 

Corn  shellors,  straw  cutters,  pumps,  guano  spr-eading  ma- 
chine, butter  churns,  <tc.,  <fcc.,  presented  some  peculiarities 
but  no  extra  qualities.  Apparatus  for  testing  the  quality  of 
milk,  tho  amount  of  cream  it  will  produce,  Ac,  will  bo  in- 
teresting to  Americau  dairymen  when  they  become  chemists, 
and  keep  a  small  labratory  to  investigate  milk,  and  tho 
changes  produced  upon  it  by  different  kinds  of  food,  as  is 
done  hero.  Such  apparatus  was  also  here  in  considerable 
quantity. 

A  machine  for  making  clay  pipe  of  any  desired  length,  I 
think  would  prove  good  in  America.  Its  structure  is  simple, 
and  any  common  hand  could  make  the  pipe.  E.  P, 
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STRODE' S  HYDEATJIIC  RAM. 


The  above  drawing  represents  an  Improved  Hydraulic 
Ram,  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  J.  C.  Strode,  of 
West  Chester,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1854.  The  improvement  consists  in  such  an 
an-angement  of  the  puppet  valve,  that  as  the  puppet 
valve  rises,  the  water  enclosed  between  the  top  of  the 
puppet  valve  and  the  valve  seat  is  made  fo  escape  at  the 
side  of  the  puppet  valve  down  into  the  valve  cliam- 
ber. 

The  drawing  represents  a  vertical  section  through  the 
air  chamber  B,  and  the  puppet  valve  and  valve  chamber 
K  represents  the  puppet  valve  on  its  spindle  11.  G  G  is 
is  the  top  of  the  valve  chamber.  The  valve  K  has  a  re- 
cess a  a  extending  around  the  upper  portion.  The  re- 
cess a  a  slides  in  perfect  contact  like  a  piston  within  the 
surface  b  b,  in  the  top  G  G.  The  surface  f  f  is  not  cy- 
lindrical but  slightly  conical  or  tapering;  the  top  of  the 


taper  given  to  f  f.  It  should  be  a  very  sm»Il  passage, 
so  that  the  water  shall  escape  slowly,  and  thus  offer  a 
gi-aduated  and  regular  resistance  to  the  ascent  of  the 
puppet  valve  to  its  seat,  and  so  prevent  the  shock  of  the 
puppet  valve  K  against  its  upper  scat  b  b.  As  soon  a? 
tlie  puppet  valve  has  reached  its  upper  seat  and  begins 
to  fall,  the  water  finds  its  way  slowly  between  f  f  and 
g  g,  and  thus  prevents  the  formation  of  a  vacuiun  be- 
tween the  valve  K  and  its  upper  seat.  Thus  the  valve 
K  falls  without  sticking.  By  this  improvement  Mr. 
Strode  claims  to  attain  a  much  liigl*er  per  ccntnge  of 
useful  cifect  than  has  been  obtained,  by  any  ram  hereto- 
fore in  use. 

J.  C.  Strode  had  previously  m.%de  another  improve- 
ment in  i'am  valves  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  this  im- 
provement he  connected  the  upper  valve  seat  by  a  tube 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  air  cltjinibcr,  so  that  the  shock 


valve  seat  at  g  g  is  also  made  tapering  at  g  g,  so  that  as  j  of  the  valve  is  transferred  directly  to  the  air  chamber. 


the  puppet  valve  rises  towards  its  upper  seat  a  small 
nnnular  passage  will  be  left  open  between  f  f  and  g  g, 
through  which  the  water  ordinarily  retained  by  the  re- 
cess a  a  may  escape  back  into  the  valve  chamber.  Tlie 
velocity  of  this  escape  can  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of 


and  thus  was  avoided.  A  scries  of  small  vertical  tubes 
opening  to  the  air.  with  valves  kept  closed  by  a  spring, 
adm't  nir  and  jrevent  the  valve  from  sticking.  This 
improvoment  was  patented  .May  2:>d,  18o4. 

.1.  C.  Strode  also  (niginated  and  patented,  Oct.  4th, 
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1853,  the  application  of  the  brachysto-crone  cm-ve  to  the 
driving  pipes  of  hydraulic  rams. 

lie  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  and  erecting  rams 
of  a  large  size  on  the  plan  exhibited  in  the  above  draw- 
ing. One  of  these,  weighing  over  1500  pounds,  is  de- 
signed to  raise  water  for  the  town  of  Aledia.  This  ram 
will  operate  under  26  feet  head,  the  water  will  be  raised 
182  feet  high,  and  will  raise  over  36,000  gallons  in  24 
hours,  when  the  sti-eam  furnishes  2-50  gallons  per  min- 
ute. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  patentee  by 
letter  addressed  to  the  Philadelphia  Post-Office. 


Barn- Yard  Manure. 

Before  another  issue  of  our  paper,  the  yarding  of 
stock,  or  putting  them  into  their  regular  winter  quar- 
ters, will  have  been  accomplished.  We  presume  at  least 
no  reader  of  the  Farm  Journal  is  so  far  behind  the  times 
as  to  leave  his  stock  exposed  to  the  severities  and 
changes  of  the  winter,  unsheltered  and  unprotected.  If 
there  are  any  such,  of  course  what  we  now  have  to  say 
about  the  proper  management  and  care  of  the  manure 
heap  will  not  be  attended  to  by  them.  Barn-yards  are 
yet  emptj',  and  before  they  are  occupied  by  the  stock  it 
is  all  important  that  the  necessary  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  securing  the  full  benefit  of  the  collections 
and  droppings  of  the  winter  months.  There  is  no  branch 
of  our  present  farm  management  so  erroneous,  so  di- 
rectly, positively  and  unnecessarily  wasteful  and  apposed 
to  all  true  theory,  as  well  as  plain  common  sense,  as 
the  common  practice,  in  this  particular,  even  of  those 
considered  our  best  farmers.  What  is  the  ordinary 
shape  of  three-fourths  at  least  of  our  barn-yards  ?  Why 
simply  an  inclined  plane,  or  gentle  slope,  so  as  to  make 
it  certain  that  all  the  drainings  and  liquid  droppings  may 
be  carried  safely  away,  and  which  contain  the  very  es- 
sence and  virtue  of  the  manure.  Is  this  much  more  ra- 
tional that  the  not  unusual  practice  in  some  parts  of 
the  west,  where  barn-yards  are  located  convenient  to  a 
stream  with  the  ver}/  object  of  relieving  the  former  of  his 
manure  with  the  least  trouble. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  now  judiciously  laid 
out  in  pre,%ermng  the  contents  of  the  yard  for  the  next 
five  or  six  months,  will,  we  think,  be  more  than  repaid 
back  the  coming  season,  and  be  a  clear  gain  each  year 
afterwards.  Without  now  going  much  into  the  chemistry 
of  the  subject,  we  would  only  refresh  the  memories  of 
our  readers,  by  stating  that  animal  manures  soon  after 
being  dropped  commence  passing  off  into  the  atmosphere 
their  most  volatile  and  valuable  ingredients,  and  that  by 
this  process,  and  by  leaching  during  the  rains  and  snows 
of  winter,  pi-obably  three-fourths  of  their  real  value  is 
forever  lost  to  the  land.  These  should  be  saved  by  the 
use  of  proper  absorbents,  and  by  covering  or  shelter.  Ev- 
ery barn-yard  should  be  made  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  plate,  elevated  around  the  edge,  so  that  every  thing 
would  drain  towards  the  centre,  in  which  a  shed  of 
rough  boards  of  the  necessary  width  for  the  pui-pose 
should  extend  the  whole  length.  We  would  leave  it  open 
on  all  sides  but  one,  so  that  the  stock  might  go  under  it 
if  they  chose.  Under  this  shed  we  would  have  shovelled 
every  day  all  the  droppings  of  the  yard,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  stalls  wheeled  out  every  morning  and  spread 


evenly  over.  At  least  once  a  week,  or  twice  a  week  if 
practicable,  an  equal  bulk  of  soil  from  the  headlands, 
cleanings  of  the  ditches,  swamps,  or  washings  of  the 
road,  should  be  composted  with  it  in  alternate  layers, 
having  previously  applied  a  sprinkling  of  plaster.  At  one 
end  of  the  heap,  which  should  be  made  with  a  slight  in- 
clination, a  hole  should  be  dug  large  enough  to  hold 
any  drainage  which  might  escape,  and  which,  by  a  sim- 
ple chain  pump,  should  be  pumped  up  anu  distributed 
evenly  over  it.  The  manure  shed  would  now  soon  be 
found  a  convenient  repository  for  all  wastage  from  the 
house,  leached  ashes,  &c.,  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
heap  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  from  this  source, 
would  be  very  great.  When  there  is  once  a  place  for 
any  thing,  it  is  often  surprising  how  easily  things  before 
lost  find  their  way  there.  Now  by  the  above  simple 
plan,  not  involving  over  $150,  the  bulk  of  manure  is  not 
only  doubled,  but  the  strength  and  value  to  the  land  of 
the  ivhole  mass  is,  we  think,  double  that  of  the  ordinary 
barn-yard  manure  carried  out  in  the  fall  for  the  wheat 
crop,  and  which  has  been  exposed  to  .all  the  rains  of 
winter  and  hot  sun  of  summer.  Such  attention  to  the 
manure  heap,  while  it  might  require  additional  labor, 
would  be  found  to  pay,  as  it  augments  to  the  farmer 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  gold  heap  of  the  miner  —  the 
raw  material  which  supplies  the  means  of  obtaining 
whatever  wealth  may  purchase.  There  is  a  great  simi- 
larity in  the  two  heaps,  as  they  are  neither  of  them,  in 
themselves,  any  thing  which  can  be  used,  other  than  as 
a  medium  for  attainment.  We  hope  our  hints  may  not 
pass  away  unheeded,  but  be  acted  upon  at  once. 


Shelter  for  Stock. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  subject 
as  to  create,  with  some  very  careful  and  anxious  far- 
mers, a  kind  of  nervousness  about  it,  which  in  cases 
within  our  knowledge  has  impelled  them  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  from  what  was  intended. 

Stock  should  not  be  exposed  during  winter  to  the  in- 
clemencies and  changes  of  the  weather,  without  a  chance 
of  sheltering  themselves  under  a  shed,  or  in  a  stable  ; 
but  they  do  not  require  to  be  constantly  confined  in 
the  warm  and  vitiated  atmosphere  of  our  ordinary  barns 
and  stables.  Nature  has  provided  animals  in  their  warm 
skins,  and  abundant  covering  of  hair,  with  sufficient 
protection  against  cold  if  they  are  well  fed.  The  com- 
bustion and  chemical  changes  in  the  stomach,  during 
digestion  and  assimilation,  create  sufficient  heat  with 
their  natural  covering  to  protect  against  any  ordinary 
cold  weather.  We  do  not  believe  they  suffer  from  sim- 
ple cold  if  they  are  in  health.  It  is  the  sudden  changes 
of  weather,  the  continvied  rains  and  snows,  the  deep 
barn-yards,  often  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  and  manure, 
and  the  scarcity  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  water, 
which  cause  cattle  to  fall  away,  or  stop  thriving  during 
the  winter  season.  Under  a  false  impression  that  stock 
should  be  kept  warm  artificially,  we  have  known  thirty 
and  foi'ty  head  to  be  confined  in  contiguous  stalls  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  in  stables 
with  low  ceilings,  where  there  was  no  ventilation,  out- 
side doors  shut,  and  the  air  poisoned  with  carbonic  acid 
and  the  putrid  exhalations  from  their  droppings:  a  state 
of  things  sure  to  make  them  tender  and  unhealthy,  and 
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engender  positive  disease.  An  animal  going  from  such 
an  atmosphere  into  the  pure  fresh  air  would,  of  course, 
very  naturally  at  first  shiver,  which  is  understood  to  be 
a  sign  that  they  cannot  bear  the  cold,  and  the  confine- 
ment is  made  more  rigorous.  What  is  considered  some- 
times also  a  great  improvement  is  the  introduction  of 
water  in  pipes  within  the  stables,  so  that  the  poor  animals 
can  have  it  convenient  in  their  very  mangers.  This  de- 
prives them  of  their  only  chance  of  a  little  pure  air  once 
a  day  while  being  turned  out  for  water. 

Cows  and  calves  suffer  most  especially  from  this  mis- 
taken kindness,  and  we  believe  it  is  sometimes  the  cause 
of  abortion.  We  prefer  our  stock  to  be,  during  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours,  except  while  eating,  in  the 
open  yard,  fronting  the  south,  and  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  by  good  shedding.  If  kept  well  littered, 
as  all  barn-yards  ought  to  be,  they  greatly  prefer  it  to 
warm  unwholesome  stables,  and  go  out  to  pasture  in 
spring  in  much  finer  condition. 

We  intended  the  above  remarks  for  neat  cattle,  but 
they  are  still  more  true  with  respect  to  sheep.  To  these 
a  confined  atmosphere  is  almost  certain  death. 


To  Save  Hay  and  Fodder. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  drought  in  many  sections,  and 
consequent  short  pastures,  farmers  have  had  to  com- 
mence foddering  their  stock  much  sooner  than  usual. 
Should  the  winter  prove  severe,  the  supplies  of  proven- 
der will,  we  fear,  be  found  short.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  economise  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  there 
are  any  of  our  readers  who  still  have  doubts  about  the 
economy  of  cutting  hay,  corn  stalks,  &c.,  we  would  now 
urge  them  to  make  trial  of  the  plan,  and  let  us  hear 
from  them  in  the  spring.  At  the  price  hay  is  selling,  a 
good  cutter  can  be  bought  for  little  more  than  the  price 
of  half  a  ton,  and  we  doubt  whether  next  spring  they 
would  part  with  it  for  many  times  its  cost.  We  believe 
it  would  save  them  several  tons  of  hay  and  fodder.  It 
saves  in  various  ways,  first,  by  preventing  any  ivaste. 
The  stock  cannot  drag  cut  feed,  as  they  would  long  hay 
or  straw,  out  of  their  mangers  or  boxes,  and  destroy  it 
undt-r  their  feet.  Secondly,  they  will  reject  when  whole 
much  that  they  will  cat  freely  when  cut  up  or  crushed, 
and  moistened.  Thirdly,  cut  feed  presents  more  points 
in  the  stomach  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  is  much  easier  digested.  Men  and  animals  are  alike 
in  this  particular.  Our  ow'n  food,  swallowed  without 
mastication,  is  only  partly  digested,  and  does  not  yield 
the  nutriment  it  otherwise  would.  Fourthly,  animals 
masticate  their  food  with  less  labor  when  cut,  and  have 
more  time  to  rest. 

In  addition  to  cutting  up  their  food,  we  would  also 
recommend  the  free  use  of  the  cattle  card.  This  is 
grateful  to  the  animal,  promotes  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  consequent  thrift.  It  is  particularly  ad- 
visable for  young  stock  and  fattening  animals,  and  will 
benefit  them  as  much  as  it  ynW  horse  flesh.  As  regaixls 
the  question,  which  is  the  best  cutter  for  hay  and  straw 
among  the  multitude  of  patents,  it  is  really  difficult  to 
decide.  Farmers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves  at  the  late  exhibitions.  In -New  England, 
where  all  the  new  patents  have  mostly  sprung  from,  we 
are  informed  the  raw  hide  cylinder  cutters  are  most  in 


demand.  We  have  seen  none  better  made,  and  which 
gave  promise  of  durability  as  well  as  rapidity  of  cutting, 
equal  to  the  Hovey  pattern,  described  page  104  in  our 
March  number.  One  farmer  informs  us  he  has  had  one 
in  use  for  four  years,  and  it  works  as  well  as  ever. 
They  are  sold  at  prices  from  $6  60  to  $26,  the  latter 
being  adapted  for  horse  power,  and  said  to  be  capable  of 
cutting  nearly  a  ton  of  hay  per  hour.  Large  and  more 
powerful  machines,  adapted  also  for  fodder,  are  Pott's 
cutter  and  crusher,  an  excellent  article,  Daniel's,  Sin- 
clair's, Whittemore's,  Catchpole,  and  many  others,  which 
have  been  adverted  to  previously  in  the  Journal 


"Work  for  the  Month. 

Farm. — When  it  is  at  all  practicable,  ground  intended 
for  next  years  com  crop  should  be  plowed  and  subsoiled, 
especially  on  heavy  soils,  that  the  frost  may  be  permitted 
to  do  its  part  in  mellowing  and  pulverizing.  It  is  well 
known  that  teams  are  much  more  able  to  stand  the  con- 
tinuous draft  of  the  plow  at  this  season,  than  in  the 
spring,  notwithstanding  the  ground  may  be  more  com- 
pact and  require  greater  force  to  break  it  up.  In  this 
connection,  we  say  that  the  Michigan  double  plow  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  plowing  sod  than  any  other  in  use.  Stock 
should  be  now  well  attended  to,  as  it  is  far  more  easy  to 
keep  them  in  a  thriving  condition  than  to  get  them  into 
it.  The  stables  should  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  free 
from  an  accumulation  of  manure.  A  few  minutes  each 
morning  will  suffice  to  "clean"  a  large  stable;  but  if  the 
manure  is  sufi"ercd  to  accumulate  for  a  week  or  more,  it 
will  require  hours,  while  the  health  of  the  animals  will 
be  promoted  or  impaired,  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
practices  prevail.  Cattle  should  have  free  access  to 
water  during  the  day.  A  lump  of  rock  salt  should  also 
be  at  hand  for  them  to  lick  at  pleasure.  Cows  should  be 
supplied  with  a  few  beets,  carrots,  or  turnips  each  day. 
If  the  last  is  fed,  the  tap  roots  should  be  cut  off  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  render  the  milk  bitter.  Give  plenty 
of  litter,  either  straw  or  leaves,  to  all  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  hogs.  Economise  hay  and  straw  by  use  of  straw- 
cutter.  Com  fodder  should  also  be  cut,  before  feeding, 
and  if  no  steamer  is  at  hand,  empty  the  tough  ends  of  the 
stalks,  or  buts,  which  will  generally  be  refused  by  the 
cattle,  into  a  large  hogshead,  into  which  pour  boiling 
water,  and  cover  the  top.  After  being  softened  by  this 
process,  feed  with  a  little  bran  or  meal  sprinkled  over. 
Have  the  manure,  as  it  accumulates,  collected  under  a 
rough  shed  in  the  middle  of  the  barn  yard,  and  occasion - 
ly  throw  some  muck  from  swamps,  or  soil  over  it,  also 
sprinkle  with  plaster.  The  drainage  should  be  collected 
at  one  side  or  end,  and  frequently  pumped  or  poured 
over  the  heap.  Manure  saved  in  this  way  is  worth  at 
least  four  times  as  much  as  if  suffered  to  be  scattered 
over  the  barn  yard.  Avoid  turning  cattle  in  pasture 
fields  in  "soft  weather."  Open  drains,  ditches,  &c.,  that 
the  superabundant  water  may  be  carried  off  without  oc- 
casioning gullies,  &c.  See  that  all  implements  are  prop- 
erly housed.  When  the  ground  is  frozen  haul  fuel,  and 
h.avc  it  properly  prepared  for  the  fire  and  kept  under 
cover. 

Fruit  Orchard. — Attend  to  general  directions  of  last 
month.  Bank  up  the  earth  arounil  your  trees  to  keep  off 
mice.     Dig  in  manure,  or  guano  when  the  ground  is  not 
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frozen.  Take  advantage  of  open  weather,  to  prepare  for 
spring  planting,  by  deep  plowing  and  subsoiling.  Where 
the  object  of  pruning  young  trees  is  to  promote  growth, 
now  is  the  proper  time.  The  amount  of  food  collected  by 
roots  through  winter  is  thus  confined  to  the  remaining 
branches  instead  of  being  distributed  throughout  the  tree 
and  lost. 

Flower  Garden. — The  principal  work  for  the  garden 
this  month,  will  be  cleaning  borders  and  removing  decay- 
ed plants  and  weeds,  renewing  walks,  tying  up  to  stakes 
and  protecting  half  hardy  plants  and  shrubs.  Running 
roses  should  be  secured  firmly  to  their  stakes  or  trellisses, 
to  preserve  them  from  being  broken  by  storms.  Chroma- 
tellas,  Solfatares,  and  similar  roses  not  perfectly  hardy, 
should  be  well  covered  with  straw  or  cedar  boughs.  Teas 
and  other  dwarf  varieties  may  be  protected  with  cedar 
boughs  tied  together  at  the  top.  Mulch  well  all  roses  and 
plants  with  short  manure.  Tie  up  junipers  and  other 
bushes  with  straggling  branches. 

Persons  wishing  early  blooming  plants  in  the  spring 
may  keep  them  through  the  winter  in  cold  frames.  Dig 
out  a  hole  a  foot  deep  of  the  size  required,  and  fit  in  a 
box,  sloping  to  the  south  if  possible,  two  feet  deep  at 
back  and  18  inches  in  front,  bank  up  the  earth  from  the 
hole  on  the  outside,  lay  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  the  bottom, 
to  make  the  drainage  and  prevent  ingress  of  worms. 
Cover  with  sash,  and  protect  in  severe  weather  with  straw 
mats  and  shutters.  Verbenas,  Primroses,  Polyanthus, 
Pansies,  Petunias,  &c.,  will  keep  nicely  in  this  way,  and 
bloom  eaj-ly. 

See  that  plants  in  windows  are  not  killed  with  water- 
ing. The  only  rule  for  this,  is  appearance  of  soil  in  pots. 
Water  only  when  it  appears  dry.  Keej)  them  near  the 
light  and  turn  round  occasionally.  The  farther  plants  are 
from  the  light  the  less  water  they  require.  Change  the 
water  in  hyacinth  glasses,  everj'  week  or  ten  days 

Vegetable  Garden. — Attend  to  directions  of  last 
month.  Finish  covering  with  straw  or  litter  everything 
that  needs  pi-otection.  Commence  composting  manures, 
^0  as  to  prepare  them  for  spring  use.  Attend  to  arrang- 
ing and  securing  all  such  seeds  as  will  be  required  for 
spring  planting. 


Domestic  Recipes. 
Temperance  Mince-Meat. — Take  three  pounds  of 
the  lean  of  a  round  of  fresh  beef,  that  has  been  boiled 
the  day  before.  It  must  be  thoroughly  boiled,  and  very 
tender.  Mince  it,  as  finely  as  possible,  with  a  chopping 
knife ;  and  add  to  it  two  pounds  of  beef-suet,  cleared 
from  the  skin  and  filaments,  and  minced  very  small. 
Mix  the  suet  and  the  lean  beef  well  together  ;  and  add 
a  pound  of  brown  sugar.  Pick,  wash,  and  dry  before 
the  fire,  two  pounds  of  Zante  currants.  Seed  and  chop 
two  pounds  of  the  best  raisins.  Sultana  raisins  have  no 
seeds,  and  are  therefore  the  most  convenient  for  all 
cookery  purposes.  Grate  the  yellow  rind  of  three  large 
lemons  or  oranges  into  a  saucer,  and  squeeze  upon  it 
their  juice,  through  a  strainer.  Mix  this  with  the  cur- 
rants and  raisins.  Prepare  a  heaped-up  table-spoonful 
of  powdered  cinnamon  ;  the  same  quantity  of  powdered 
ginger  ;  a  heaped  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  nutmeg  ;  the 
same  of  powdered  cloves  ;  and  the  same  of  powdered 
mace.     Mix  all   these  spices  into  a  quart  of  the   best 


West  India  molasses.  Then  mix  well  together  the  meat 
and  the  fruit ;  and  wet  the  whole  with  the  spiced  mo- 
lasses ;  of  which  you  must  have  enough  to  make  the 
mixture  very  moist,  but  not  too  thin.  If  you  want  the 
mince-meat  for  immediate  use,  add  to  it  four  pounds  of 
minced  apple.  The  apples  for  this  purpose  should  be 
pippins  or  belle-fleurs,  pared,  cored,  quartered,  and 
chopped  fine.  Add,  also,  half  a  pound  of  citron,  not 
minced,  but  cut  into  long  slips. 

If  you  intend  the  mince-meat  for  keeping,  do  not  add 
the  apple  and  citron  until  you  are  about  to  make  the 
pies,  as  it  will  keep  better  without  them.  Mix  all  the 
other  articles  thoroughly,  and  pack  down  the  mince- 
meat, hard,  in  sinall  stone  jars.  Lay  upon  the  top  of  it 
a  round  of  thin  white  paper,  dipped  in  molasses,  and 
cut  exactly  to  fit  the  inside  circumference  of  the  jar. 
Secure  the  jars  closely  with  fiat,  tight-fitting  corks,  and 
then  with  a  lid  ;  and  paste  paper  down  over  the  top  on 
the  outside. 

West  India  molasses  will  be  found  a  good  substitute 
for  the  wine  and  brandy  generally  used  to  moisten 
mince-meat. 

Indian  Crumpets. — A  quart  of  Indian  meal. — Half  a 
pint  of  wheat  floui*. — A  quart  of  milk. — A  heaping  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt. — Three  eggs. — Two  large  table-spoon- 
fuls of  strong  fresh  yeast. — Warm  the  milk.  Sift  the 
Indian  meal  and  the  flour  into  a  pan,  and  mix  them  well. 
Then  stir  them  into  the  milk,  a  handful  at  a  time  ;  add- 
ing the  salt.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light  in  another  pan, 
and  then  stir  them,  gradually,  into  the  milk  and  meal. 
Lastly,  add  the  yeast.  Stir  the  whole  well ;  then  cover 
it,  and  set  it  to  rise  in  a  warm  place,  such  as  a  corner  of 
the  hearth.  When  it  has  become  very  light,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  bubbles,  have  the  griddle  ready  heated  to  be- 
gin to  bake  the  cakes;  first  greasing  the  griddle.  For 
each  crumpet  pour  on  a  large  ladle-full  of  batter. 
Send  them  to  table  several  on  a  plate,  and  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible. Eat  them  with  butter,  to  which  you  may  add  mo- 
lasses or  honey. 

If  the  batter  should  chance  to  become  sour  by  stand- 
mg  too  long,  you  may  remedy  it  by  stirring  in  a  level 
tea-spoonful  of  pearlash,  soda,  or  saleratus,  dissolved  in 
a  very  little  lukewarm  water.     Then  bake  it. 

Corn  Meal  Breakfast  Cakes. — A  quart  of  Indian 
meal. — A  handful,  or  more,  of  wheat  flour. — A  large 
salt-spoon  of  salt. — A  quart  of  warm  water. — An  addi- 
tional pint  of  lukewarm  water. — A  bit  of  pearlash  the 
size  of  a  hazle-nut,  or  the  same  quantity  of  soda  or  sal- 
eratus. Mix  over  night,  in  a  large  pan,  the  Indian 
meal,  the  wheat  flour  and  salt.  Pour  on  gradually  a 
quart  of  warm  water,  (warm  but  not  hot,)  and  stir  it  in 
with  a  large  wooden  or  iron  spoon,  so  as  to  form  a  very 
soft  dough.  Cover  the  pan,  and  set  it  on  the  dresser 
till  morning.  In  the  morning  thin  the  dough  with  an- 
other pint  of  warm  water,  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  batter, 
having  first  dissolved  in  the  water  a  salt- spoonful  of 
powdered  pearlash  or  saleratus,  or  a  bit  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut.  Beat  the  mixture  hard.  IChen  covel  it,  and 
let  it  stand  near  the  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
you  begin  to  bake  it.  Bake  it  in  thin  cakes  on  a  griddle. 
Send  them  to  table  hot,  and  eat  them  with  butter,  and 
molasses  or  honey. 

Stewed  Beef's  '^ongue. — Take  a  fresh  beef's  tongue 
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of  the  largest  size.  Remove  the  little  bones,  skin,  &c., 
from  about  the  root,  and  trim  it  nicely.  Take  a  table- 
spoonful  each  of  salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  cloves,  and 
mix  them  all  together.  Rub  the  tongue  well  all  over 
with  this  seasoning.  Lay  it  in  a  deep  earthen  pan,  cov- 
er it  with  the  best  cider  vinegar,  and  let  it  stand  three 
days,  turning  it  frequently,  and  keeping  it  closely  cover- 
ed. Then  (having  wiped  ofiF  all  the  seasoning)  put  the 
tongue  into  a  stew-pot,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  water — 
not  more — and  stew  it  slowly  till  quite  done.  Have 
ready  some  force-meat  balls,  made  with  minced  veal, 
mixed  with  the  ingredients  usual  in  force-meat.  Put  in 
the  balls  about  twenty  minutes  before  you  take  up  the 
tongue.  When  it  is  thoroughly  done,  and  tender  all 
throxigb,  peel  it,  and  send  it  to  table  with  the  force-meat 
balls  round  it. 

Curing  Pork. — A  correspondent  of  the  American 
Farmer  gives  the  following  method  of  curing  pork : — 
Place  tiers  of  shelves  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  on  three 
sides  of  your  smoke-house,  making  their  bottoms  of 
strips  three  inches  wide  instead  of  wide  planks,  so  that 
air  may  be  admitted  to  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  pork.  In  packing  down,  place  a  row  of 
middlings  first  on  the  shelf,  next  one  of  shoulders,  and 
lastly,  the  hams  on  the  top.  This  is  as  much  as  I  ever 
put  on  one  tier  of  shelves.  Proceed  in  like  manner  till 
the  whole  is  packed.  Use  five  pecks  of  salt  in  the  1000 
lbs.  if  the  hogs  are  lai'ge,  and  if  small,  one  bushel  to  the 
thousand  will  answer  ;  mix  equal  parts  of  powdered  salt- 
petre and  red  pepper,  and  apply  a  table-spoonful  to  each 
of  the  joints  before  the  salt  is  put  on  ;  but  if  the  pork  is 
small,  half  that  quantity  will  be  sufficient.  If  the 
weather  is  moderate,  six  weeks  will  be  long  enough  for 
it  to  remain  in  salt ;  if  very  cold,  let  it  stand  two  weeks 
longer. 

When  the  time  an'ives  for  hanging  up,  sift  some  clean 
hickory  ashes,  and  after  having  put  the  strings  into  the 
joints,  brush  or  wipe  oif  the  salt,  (never  wash,)  and  ap- 
ply a  coating  of  fresh  ashes  to  the  flesh  side  of  each 
piece,  and  hang  up  carefully;  the  middlings  need  no 
ashes — let  it  hang  three  or  four  days,  and  dry  before 
you  begin  to  smoke.  After  that,  make  one  smoke  a  day 
only  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  In  the  month  of  March 
take  down  your  joint,*,  and  put  them  into  bags  made  of 
thin  cotton  cloth,  carefully  tying  each  bag  around  the 
string  by  which  the  pieces  of  meat  were  hung  up.  Hang 
up  again  and  let  it  remain  till  wanted  for  use. 

Curing  Hams — To  everylO  00  lbs.  of  hams,  take  eight 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  two  quarts  of  molasses,  and  two 
quarts  salt;  mix  with  water.  After  settling  for  two  or 
three  hours  before  introducing  the  hams,  rack  off,  and 
throw  out  the  sediment  from  the  bottom;  cover  the  meat 
with  the  brine,  and  repack  once  a  week,  changing  the 
position  of  the  hams.  In  six  weeks,  the  hams  may  be 
taken  to  the  smoke  room.  After  smoking,  they  may  be 
returned  to  the  brine,  and  kept  through  the  summer. 
If  preferable  the  meat  may  remain  in  the  briue,  and  be 
taken  out  and  smoked  as  it  is  required  for  use.  It  will 
be  found  always  in  excellent  condition,  and  is,  when 
smoked,  an  excellent  article. — Ger.  Tel. 


Straightening  a  Colt's  Tail. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  who  had  a 


very  fine  colt  that  carried  its  tail  to  one  side,  and  was 
continually  throwing  it  over  the  driving  lines,  says  he 
cured  him  of  this  habit  by  braiding  a  loop  in  his  tail 
and  tying  it  with  a  string  to  the  trace  on  the  same  side 
on  which  he  carried  it,  and  when  he  found  it  was  tied, 
he  would  pull  on  it,  when  I  would  let  him  up  a  little 
gradually  on  the  string,  until  at  length  he  came  to  carry 
his  tail  perfectly  straight. 

This  remedy  is  something  like  we  frequently  see  boys 
apply  to  stubborn  hogs,  by  pulling  the  tail  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  one  they  desire  the  animal  to  move. 


The  Curculio. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Fai-mer  gives  the 
following  as  his  experience  in  the  use  of  wrappings  of 
"cotton  laps"  as  a  remedy  for  the  curculio.  If  any  of 
our  friends  have  hid  any  experience  in  this  matter  we 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  them  : 

"Some  time  since  I  saw  in  the  Maine  Farmer  a  reme- 
dy for  the  curculio,  which  I  tested  at  the  time  with  un- 
expected success.  It  consisted  of  three  bands  of  cotton 
fastened  around  the  tree  at  intervals  of  about  one  foot. 
It  did  not  prove  to  be  a  perfect  security  against  that 
pest  of  all  plum  trees,  but  enabled  me  to  save  the  great- 
er part  of  my  plums,  and  encouraged  me  to  do  a  little 
something  to  renovate  my  trees,  which,  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  curculio  had  been  growing  in  sward  land. 
Accordingly  I  dug  up  the  ground  around  them,  and  re- 
moved the  turf  from  all  save  one  to  tlie  hog  pen.  From 
that  tree  I  gathered  about  one  peck  of  plums  infected 
with  the  bug,  also  a  bushel  of  sound  fruit,  (it  being  a 
small  tree,)  while  from  the  others  the  fruit  was  all 
sound.  I  allowed  the  cotton  to  remain  on  the  trees  the 
year  round,  taking  no  trouble  to  renew  or  repair  it  after 
it  was  put  on.  I  am  now  nearly  rid  of  the  "ciitter;" 
indeed,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  upon  my  trees 
this  season.  And  when  examining  the  cotton  have  found 
but  three  eggs. 

The  trees  look  finely,  and  are  already  bending  under 
their  burden  of  fruit.  If,  in  any  case,  cotton  has  failed 
to  protect  any  body's  plums,  I  am  persuaded  it,  is  be- 
cause they  have  been  too  stingy  of  it. 

The  best  way  is  to  buy  batting  and  split  it  in  two  sev- 
eral times,  then  cut  into  stripes  three  or  four  inches 
wide  and  wind  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  twice  at 
least,  and  tie  with  a  piece  of  twine  on  the  upper  edge. 
Three  bands  at  least  should  always  be  used,  and  more 
would  be  better,  unless  the  land  is  in  grass,  in  whicli 
case  the  sods  can  be  removed,  together  with  the  larva;, 
which  spend  the  winter  in  the  earth  directly  under  the 
ti-ee." 


A  Glance  at  Fennsylvanians  and  their  Farming. 

Our  friend  M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq.,  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator, 
who  recently  attended  our  State  Fair,  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  "Pennsylvanians  and  their  farming:" 

In  passing  through  the  State  of  Peimsjdvania  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  by  railroad,  the  first  half  of 
the  distance  is  mostly  through  a  \\\\\y  or  mountainous 
country,  presenting  a  good  deal  of  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  but  not  much  chance  for  cultivation.  The  other 
half  of  the  route,  from  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg  to 
Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand  passes  through  one  of  the 
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most  productive  aud  biglily  cultivated  districts  that  can 
be  found  in  the  Union. 

After  "crossing  the  mountains,"  or  about  150  miles 
east  of  Pittsburgh,  the  road  enters  the  valley  of  the  Ju- 
niata river  and  follows  its  windings  to  its  confluence  witli 
the  Susquehanna.  There  are  many  fertile  slopes  and 
fine  farms  with  substantial  old  dwellings  and  spacious 
barns  along  the  Juniata;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land,  especially  a  little  distance  from  the  river  appears 
too  poor  and  hilly  to  be  worth  cultivating.  On  approach- 
ing the  Susquehanna  the  prospect  rapidly  improves,-  and 
the  barren  hills  are  less  frequently  seen,  while  fine  farms 
and  frequent  towns  along  the  valley  bespeak  fertility 
aud  wealth. 

Our  train  of  cars  failing  to  connect  at  Harrisburg  gave 
us  half  a  day  for  inspecting  that  place  and  its  vicinity. 
The  city  is  not  as  large  as  we  expected  to  find  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State — not  more  than  half  as  large  as  Colum- 
bus— and  has  but  few  public  or  private  buildings  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  handsome 
and  spacious  establishment,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
building  in  the  vicinit}'.  The  river,  canal  and  railroad 
I^assing  right  through  the  city,  and  the  abundance  of 
coal  and  iron,  give  the  place  very  good  facilities  for  man- 
ufactures. 

A  short  ride  from  Harrisburg  brought  us  into  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  which  together  with  the  adjoining 
county  of  Chester,  are  so  noted  for  fine  farms  and  tho- 
rough farmers,  nor  does  the  reality  at  all  disappoint  the 
high  anticipations  of  the  ti-aveler,  for  certainly  we  have 
no  where  else  in  America  seen  such  general  evidences  of 
thoroughness  and  skill  in  farming  as  here  met  our  eyes. 
The  abundant  yield  of  the  corn  crop  just  harvested,  and 
the  sleek  looking  herds  of  cattle  in  the  meadows,  gave 
proofs  that  the  skillful  labors  of  the  farmers  were  well 
rewarded,  notwithstanding  the  general  drought  of  the 
season. 

Whfai  culture  is  practiced  here  with  more  skill  and  in- 
dustry than  is  often  witnessed  in  Ohio,  as  was  evinced 
to  us  by  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  newly  sown 
fields  with  the  yo\ing  wheat  plants  just  appearing  in  green 
rows  and  showing  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  drill  as 
well  as  finest  harrows  and  the  roller.  We  noticed  also 
that  very  many  of  the  wheat  fields  gave  evidence  of  the 
application  of  lime  and  other  kinds  of  manure  directly 
for  this  crop,  and  we  were  told  that  the  use  of  guano 
and  artificial  manures  is  beginning  to  be  practiced  con- 
siderably in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  more  still 
in  New  Jersey.  ]\Iachines  for  spreading  these  manures 
along  with  the  seed,  as  done  in  England,  are  coming  into 
use  here,  aud  are  for  sale  at  the  implement  stojes. 

The  cosily  barns  for  which  the  farmers  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania are  every  where  noted,  are  a  marked  feature  in 
the  agriculture  of  Lancaster  and  Chester  couties,  and 
while  we  admit  that  many  of  our  Ohio  farmers  are  sadly 
negligent  in  this  respect,  we  could  not  avoid  feeling  that 
much  of  the  money  spent  on  these  structures  here,  might 
have  been  used  to  better  purpose. 

The  value  of  good  farming  lands  in  eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia is  much  greater  than  Ohio,  and  moi-e  of  skill  and  labor 
is  bestowed  on  their  cultivation.  Clean  and  thorough 
tillage,  and  a  liberal  use  of  manures  are  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  successful  agriculture  here,  as  all  other  coun- 


tries where  the  virgin  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been 
exhausted.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil — its  almost 
spontaneous  productiveness  in  our  western  States,  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  scientific  farming 
amongst  us.  But  the  time  will  soon  come,  and  now  is,  in 
many  parts,  even  of  Ohio,  where  the  farmers  must  till 
their  lands  more  scientifically  or  quit  them,  (as  some  of 
them  are  now  doing,)  and  give  place  to  those  who  have 
more  intelligence  and  industry. 

From  Philadelphia  we  took  a  ride  to  Germantown,  to 
visit  our  old  friend,  Jas.  Gowen,  Esq.,  whose  farming  and 
fine  cattle,  &c.,  have  been  noticed  in  previous  volumes 
of  this  papei',  and  than  whom  we  know  not  a  more  intel- 
ligent agriculturist  in  the  United  States.  His  new  dwel- 
ling house  at  Mt.  Airy,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  specimens  of  rural  architecture  to  be  found,  and 
the  gardens  and  other  surroundings  all  bespeak  cultiva- 
ted taste  and  skill,  combined  with  wealth  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  rural  life.  We  were  glad 
to  find  Mr.  G.,  in  better  health  than  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  3  or  4  years  ago,  and  manifesting  more  of  his  form- 
er enthusiasm  in  agricultural  pui'suits.  His  farm,  con- 
sisting of  over  100  acres,  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  although  not  naturally  rich,  he  manages  to  obtain 
such  crops  as  astonish  those  who  witness  them,  and  his 
Durham  cattle  and  white  Berkshii-e  pigs  excite  admira- 
tion wherever  exhibited.  We  have  on  former  occasions 
spoken  of  Mr.  G.'s  remarkable  crops,  and  his  method  of 
producing  them,  also  of  his  extraordinary  cows. 


Docking  Horses  Useless  and  Barbarous. 

We  find  the  following  in  several  of  our  exchanges 
without  credit,  and  without  knowing  its  paternity  most 
cordially  adopt  it : 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  abominable  practice  of 
docking  and  nicking  horses  is  getting  out  of  fashion.  It 
prevails  in  no  counti*y  in  the  world  but  England  and  the 
United  States;  we  got  it  from  the  mother  country  and  the 
sooner  we  leave  it  off  the  better.  It  is  wonderful  how 
anybody  but  an  ignorant,  narrow-minded  block-head  of 
a  jockey,  should  ever  have  thought  of  it,  being  as  ofi'ensive 
to  good  taste  as  a  violation  to  every  humane  feeling. 
Has  nature  done  her  work  in  such  a  bungling  manner  in 
forming  that  paragon  of  animals,  the  horse,  that  he  re- 
quires to  have  a  large  piece  of  bone  to  be  chopped  off 
with  an  axe,  to  reduce  him  to  symmetry — or  that  beauty 
and  grace  can  be  obtained  only  by  cutting  a  pair  of  its 
large  muscles  ? 

"The  docking  and  nicking  of  horses,"  says  an  intelli- 
gent writer  on  farriery,  "is  a  cruel  practice,  and  ought  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Every  hu- 
man being  posessed  of  a  human  heart  and  magnanimous 
mind,  must  confess  that  both  the  docking  and  nicking  of 
horses  is  cruel;  but  that  creature  called  man  attempts  thus 
to  mend  the  works  of  his  Almighty,  wise  creator — in  do- 
ing which  he  often  spoils  and  disfigures  them.  What  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  fine  horse,  with  an  elegant  long 
tail  and  flowing  mane,  waving  in  the  sports  of  the  wind, 
and  exhibiting  itself  in  a  perfect  state  of  nature?  Be- 
sides, our  Creator  has  given  them  to  the  horse  for  de- 
fence as  well  as  beauty. 

The  same  author  relates  an  instance  of  a  fine  hunting 
horse  owned  by  an  Englishman,  which  could  carry  his 
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rider  over  a  five  barred  gate,  with  ease;  but  he  thought 
the  horse  did  not  carry  as  good  a  tail  as  he  wished, — he 
therefore  had  him  nicked  and  when  the  horse  got  well 
he  could  scarcely  carry  him  over  two  bars.  "Thus,"  said 
he,  "I  have  spoiled  a  fine  horse;  and  no  wonder  for  it 
\veakened  him  in  his  loins."  Any  man  of  common  sense 
would  give  ten  per  cent,  moi'e  for  a  fine  horse  whose  tail 
had  never  been  mutilated,  than  for  one  which  had  been 
under  the  hand  of  a  jocke}'. 


Milch  Cows. 

The  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer  justly  remarks: 
"If  you  desire  your  cows  to  yield  liberally  to  the  pail, 
you  must  feed  them  with  something  better  suited  to  the 
secretion  of  rich  milk  than  dry  provender-  Chopped 
roots,  or  meal  slops  of  some  kind,  should  be  given  tliem 
twice  a  day,  at  least,  say  morning  and  evening.  Tlicy 
should  also  be  provided  with  littered  beds,  dry  lodgings 
■ — moderately  warm — be  regularly  watered  thrice  each 
day,  just  before  being  fed, — be  curried  or  combed  once 
a  day,  and  salt,  with  occasionly  a  little  ashes  or  fine  bone 
dust  mixed,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  They  also  like 
a  variety  of  food.  Roots,  cut  or  rasped,  and  mixed  with 
cut  hay  or  straw,  then  stirred  and  left  for  an  hour  or 
two,  make  a  mess  which  tliey  will  eat  very  gi-eedily. 
Me  think  that  hardly  attention  enough  is  given  to  the 
bedding  of  cows,  as  the  more  quiet  and  comfortable  they 
lire,  the  less  food  will  be  required  to  sustain  the  .system, 
and  may  therefore  go  to  produce  flesh  or  milk.  A  gentle- 
man who  has  employed  several  pairs  of  working  oxen  for 
many  year.;,  states  that  oxen  will  travel  fifteen  miles  a 
day,  being  well  "littered  down"  at  night,  as  easy  as 
twelve  miles,  and  lie  upon  the  bai'e  floor.  If  this  state- 
ment be  correct — and  it  seems  to  us  consistent — it  is  a 
pretty  important  matter  that  all  our  cattle  are  well  pro- 
vided for  in  this  respect." 


Mode  of  Using  Guano. 

Many  farmers,  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  guano, 
rely  on  the  statements  of  the  vendor,  or  of  a  neighbor, 
or  any  other  person  who  will  give  advice  as  to  the  best 
method  of  using  it,  the  best  articles  to  mix  with  it,  &c.; 
and  not  unfrequently  are  led  into  very  grave  errors, 
which  a  little  reflection  would  have  caused  them  to 
avoid.  The  advice  of  no  man  should  be  followed  when 
it  is  contrary  to  the  uniform  result  of  scientific  experi- 
ments, or  to  common  sen.se.  No  constant  reader  of  the 
Farm  Journal  would  ever  be  guilty  of  mixing  guano 
with  a  class  of  materials  only  calculated  to  set  fiee  its 
ammonia.  But  as  some  of  our  new  subscribers  ma}-  not 
be  posted  on  this  subject,  we  append  an  extract  from  a 
communication  by  Prof.  Benj.  Ilallowell  to  the  Virginia 
Sentinel.     He  s.ays  : 

"I  may  state,  that  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  chemical 
principles  to  mix  live-ashes,  or  quick-lime,  with  any  an- 
im.al  manure.  Ammonia,  the  chief  valuable  ciiai-acter- 
istic  ingredient  of  animal  manures,  is  usuallj'  found  in 
these  manures  in  combination  with  some  organic  acids,, 
and  these  acids,  owing  to  the  generally  stronger  affinity, 
unite  with  potash  and  lime  when  they  are  present,  and 
liberate  the  ammonia,  thus  rendering  the  manure  of 
much  less  value. 

♦'But  this  is  not  the  only  injury.     The  liberated  am- 


monia unites  with  the  acids  in  the  soil,  as  the  humic, 
crenic  and  apo-crenic  acids  which  are  almost  insoluble, 
and  forms  compounds  readily  dissolved  and  washed  from 
the  soil  by  the  rains,  greatly  depriving  it  of  those  con- 
stituents upon  which  its  fertility  chiefly  depends. 

"It  is  the  deteriorating  efi"ect  arising  from  the  escape 
of  the  ammonia,  and  the  soluble  compounds  it  forms 
with  the  organic  acids  in  the  soils,  that  indicate  the  pro- 
priety of  mixing  plaster  with  guano  to  "fix"  the  ammo- 
nia, previous  to  sowing  it  on  the  land.  The  first  crop 
ma?/  be  none  the  better  thereby,  and,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, possibly  not  quite  so  good;  but  the  land  will  al- 
ways be  in  a  state  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  sub- 
sequent crops. 

"I  will  take  this  occasion  to  repeat,  that  I  regard  the 
discovery  of  guano,  and  its  introduction  into  our  coun- 
try, as  a  great  blessing,  by  increasing  the  fertility  of  our 
soils,  and  aftbrding  the  means  of  improving  many  lands, 
otherwise  in  a  state  of  hopeless  sterility.  But  we  must 
not  depend  upon  the  use  of  this,  as  the  settled  policy  of 
farming,  to  the  neglect  of  our  home  manures.  It  is  op- 
posed to  every  principle  of  political  economy  to  send  as 
far  as  half  the  circuit  of  our  globe  for  guano,  and  ne- 
glect equally,  or  even  more  valuable  manures,  on  our 
very  premises,  and  in  our  neighboring  cities." 


Experiments  with  Carrots  in  Feeding  Milch  Cows. 

Abner  Haven  communicates  the  following  experiment 
on  the  value  of  carrots  as  food  for  milch  cows  to  the 
Wool  Grower: 

"I  have  tried  feeding  carrots  to  milch  cows,  and  will 
give  you  one  of  my  experiments.  I  have  (April  1.5th) 
seven  cows  in  milk  —  one  calved  in  .June,  the  rest  in 
September  and  Octol)er.  I  raised  80  bushels  ruta  bagas 
and  400  bushels  carrots,  and  fed  them  to  my  cows,  com- 
mencing the  first  of  December.  I  gave  them  about  2^ 
bushels  per  day,  at  noon,  the  ruta  bagas  first,  and  when 
they  were  all  fed  out,  the  same  quantity  of  carrots.  [ 
found,  when  I  had  fed  the  latter  a  few  days,  that  my 
cows  were  each  giving  from  two  to  three  pints  of  milk 
more  per  diiy  than  when  fed  on  ruta  bagas.  I  was  feed- 
ing my  cows,  meanwhile,  with  cut  hay,  and  2  lbs.  oil 
cake  meal,  and  2J  lbs.  wheat  screenings,  ground. 

"The  thought  struck  me  that  I  should  like  to  know 
the  value  of  carrots  for  making  milk,  so  I  selected  the 
cow  that  calved  last  for  the  trial.  I  weighed  the  hay, 
meal  and  carrots,  and  fed  per  day  27  lbs.  of  h.iy,  4J  lbs. 
of  the  mixed  meal,  and  22  lbs.  of  carrots,  and  she  gave 
r>5  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  I  then  left  off"  the  carrots,  and 
gave  the  same  amount  of  meal,  and  all  the  hay  she 
would  cat,  which  was  .3.3  lbs.  per  day.  After  feeding  so 
for  a  week,  I  found  she  gave  23  fts.  of  milk  per  day. 
I  then  gave  her  the  carrots  as  before,  and  in  eight  or 
ten  days  she  came  up  again  to  ."35  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 

"This  sliows  tliat  carrots  are  worth  to  mc  to  feed  to 
cows  82  cents  per  100  lbs.  Ilay  is  worth  $20  per  ton 
in  the  barn,  and  at  3  cents  per  quart,  or  1  cent  per  lb. 
for  milk,  G  lbs.  less  hny,  and  12  lbs.  more  milk  gives  18 
cents  for  22  lbs.  of  carrots." 


Save  Your  Bones. 
It  is  well  known  that  bones  are  valuable  tvs  a  manure. 
Instead  of  being  thrown  aw.ay  by  the  cook  as  is  usualljr 
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the  case,  they  should  be  collected  into  a  heap,  afid  cov- 
ered with  wood  or  coal  ashe?  and  exposed  to  the  i-ain 
and  atmosphere.  In  a  short  time  they  will  crumble  into 
powder,  when  the  mass  should  be  worked  over,  and  you 
have  a  preparation  equal  to  any  of  the  patent  fertilizers 
extant.  Almost  every  farmer  might,  with  care,  make  a 
half  ton  of  this  manure,  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
now  lost. 


Sowing  Locust  Seed. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  timber  is  becoming  very 
deal*,  and  farmers  who  have  to  buy  their  posts  and  rails, 
find  it  a  heavy  drain  upon  their  purses.  Such  being  the 
case  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  planthig  trees  suitable  for  fence  timber. 

The  yellow  locust,  it  is  well  known,  when  planted  in 
rich  ground  is  a  rapid  grower,  and,  posts  made  of  it 
well  seasoned  will  last  for  a  great  length  of  time.     The 


American  Farmer  gives  the  following  directions  for  plant- 
ing and  replanting: — The  ground  to  be  selected  should 
be  a  deep,  well-exposed  loam;  it  should  be  manured, 
ploughed  deep,  harrowed,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly,  in 
drills  two  inches  deep,  four  feet  apart.  Before  being 
sown,  the  seed  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  twenty 
four  hours;  all  the  seeds  which  float  to  be  castaside.  The 
plants,  when  they  come  up,  must  be  kept  clean.  At  one 
and  two  years  old  the  young  trees  will  be  fit  to  be  trans- 
planted. They  should  then  be  set  out  iu  a  deep,  warm 
soil,  which  has  Iieen  well  manured,  ploughed,  and  harrow- 
ed, in  rows  twelve  feet  apart,  ten  feet  asunder  in  the  row 
which  will  give  to  each  acre  3G3  trees.  In  twelve  years 
they  will  be  large  enough  for  posts  and  we  all  know  that 
they  make  durable  ones.  A  gi-ove  once  set  will,  after  be- 
ing cut  down,  renew  itself,  and  furnish  a  new  supply  of 
post  timber  every  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  A  small 
grove,  therefore,  would  supply  a  large  farm  with  posts. 


COLT  BREAKER. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New  England  Farmer  for  the 
above  engrjiving,  representing  a  plan  for  breaking  colts, 
w'iich  we  think  must  commend  itself  to  every  reader. 
Although  it  "speaks  for  itself,"  we  append  the  descrip- 
tion and  experience  of  the  inventor  : 

ExPL.\NATiON  OF  THK  DRAWING. — A  post  Set  firm  In 
the  ground,  and  rising  three  feet,  with  a  shoulder  three- 
inch  round  tenon  or  pivot  at  the  top. 

Two  straight,  rough,  hard  wood  poles,  thirty  feet  long, 
eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  ends,  and  four  inch- 
es in  diameter  at  the  tops.  One  of  these  poles  is  con- 
fined on  the  top  of  the  post,  six  feet  from  the  butt  end, 
by  a  round  mortice,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
The  other  pole  is  lapped  into  the  first,  near  their  butt 
ends,  made  fast  by  locking,  and  by  a  two-inch  pin. 

The  hind  wheels  of  a  lumber  wagon,  fitted  on  the  ends 
of  the  poles. 

Crossbar,  a  rough  pole  twelve  feet  long,  bolted  at 
each  end  on  the  long  poles,  four  feet  from  the  wheel 
hubs. 


Rough  pole,  bolted  on  one  of  the  main  poles  and  on 
the  cross  bar,  to  support  the  whipple-tree. 

An  augur  hole  bored  through  the  forward  pole,  in 
which  is  fastened  a  rope  for  confining  the  pole  strap  of 
the  harness. 

"A  little  more  than  one  year  since,  having  three  fine 
colts  that  were  wholly  untutored,  I  adopted  a  new  ex- 
pedient for  bringing  them  into  subjection,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  a  charm.  Several  of  my  neighbors  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  gratuitously  offered  them  by 
the  use  of  my  apparatus  in  breaking  their  colts,  and  in 
every  case  they  were  delighted  with  the  ease,  safety  and 
thorough  success  of  the  scheme.  Last  autumn,  having 
bought  another  large  and  vigorous  colt  of  throe  years 
past  in  age,  and  wishing  to  bring  it  under  subjection,  I 
resorted  to  the  same  method  that  was  found  so  effectual 
last  season,  which  has  been  equally  satisfactory,  both  to 
myself  and  my  neighbors,  who  have  either  availed  them- 
selves of  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  or  have  witnessed  its 
operation  ;  and  in  compliance  with  their  suggestion,  I 
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send  you  a  drawing  of  the  run-round,  now  in  rig  in  my 
yard  for  breaking  colts.  To  the  machine  thus  completed 
I  harness  the  colt,  I  care  not  how  ugly  or  ungained, 
buckling  the  pole  strap  so  short  that  he  will  have  no 
slack  harness ;  then  tying  his  halter  to  the  cross-bar,  I 
pull  off  his  bridle  and  let  him  have  a  fail*  chance  and  his 
own  course.  He  never  runs  at  fii'st,  for  fear  of  the 
wheel  before  him,  but  alternately  trots  and  stands  still. 
After  the  colt  has  been  harnessed  an  hour  or  so,  I  seat 
myself  astride  the  rear  pole  at  the  point  where  the  in- 
ner end  of  the  bar  supporting  the  whipple-trec  is  at- 
tached, when  he  generally  stai-ts  oflF  at  a  rapid  speed ;  I 
retain  my  seat  until  the  colt  comes  to  a  stand,  which  is 
alwaj's  after  he  has  been  from  six  to  twenty  rounds.  I 
then  feed  him  a  handful  of  oats,  and  put  a  wisp  of  hay 
in  the  rope  which  confines  the  pole  strap,  and  leave  him 
to  pursue  his  own  course.  He  should  be  kept  harnessed 
in  this  way  through  the  day,  being  visited  frequently 
with  the  oat  dish,  and  supplied  with  hay,  where  he  can 
help  himself  at  will. 


"The  second  day  let  the  colt  be  bridled,  with  leading 
lines  attached,  and  feed  a  few  oats  as  soon  as  harnessed, 
then  left  for  some  time  to  promenade  at  his  leisure,  then 
drove,  and  taught  to  start  and  stop  at  bidding.  After 
being  drilled  in  this  way  for  half  an  hour,  make  fast  one 
of  the  wheels  to  a  post  a  little  outside  of  the  range,  and 
leave  him  for  an  hour  or  more,  thus  teaching  him  to 
stand  ;  keep  him  harnessed  through  the  day,  occasion- 
ally feeding,  driving,  backing,  and  teaching  liim  to  stop 
and  to  stand  still,  but  using  no  harsh  measures,  for  none 
are  needed.  After  three  such  days  of  training,  I  have 
always  succeeded  in  making  a  colt  completely  manage- 
able, and  hesitate  not  to  take  my  wife  on  board  a  cutter 
or  wagon  for  a  ride,  having  done  so  repeatedly.  I  con- 
sider the  above  method  for  breaking  colts  cheap,  safe, 
expeditious  and  effectual,  and  those  who  have  examined 
the  affair,  say  that  a  colt  broken  to  go  in  that  ma- 
chine will  go  anywhere." 

The  machine  is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  construct 
it. 


CHOICE  FRUITS. 


No.  1. — W.vxEN  OR  Gate,  White  Apple,  Belmont. — 
This  very  superior  fruit,  whose  history  for  a  while  was 
involved  in  much  uncertainty,  is  now  settled  to  be  of 
Pennsylvania  origin,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  well 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  It  is  more  known  in 
Ohio  than  here  from  where  it  was  first  taken.  We  first 
saw  it  at  the  National  Pomological  Convention  in  New 
York,  and  were  much  attracted  by  its  fine  size  and  beau- 
tiful appearance,  having  a  clear  skin,  with  a  peculiar 
waxy  or  oily  appearance,  and  bright  vcrmillion  red  cheek. 
It  is  a  most  showy  fruit,  and  from  this  no  less  than  its 
fine  eating  qualities,  is  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Size,  medium  to  large,  form  irregular,  usually  round- 
ish, sometimes  oblong  rounded;  skin  thin,  smooth  glossy 
or  oily  color,  rich  light  clear  yellow,  with  a  clear  vcrmil- 
lion red  cheek,  with  carmine  spots;  stem  medium  slender, 
calyx  small  sometimes  open,  but  often  closed;  baain  shal- 


to  deep  fun-owed; /wA  yellowish  white,  fine  grained,  very 
tender,  juicy  sprightly  sub-acid,  core  rather  large;  ripe 
November  to  February. 

No  2. — llnoDE  Island  Greening. — This  apple  is  wide- 
ly known,  and  as  universally  esteemed,  for  its  general 
fair  and  smooth  appearance,  great  productiveness,  and 
value  either  for  the  table  or  cooking.  Thousands  of 
barrels  are  brought  to  Philadelphia  market,  from  the 
north  and  east,  and  probably  no  variety  is  much  more 
in  demand.  It  seems  to  succeed  well  on  all  soils 
and  localities,  the  tree  being  a  strong  though  rather 
crooked  grower.  Our  engraving  is  taken  from  Elliott, 
but  in  the  generality  of  specimens  the  stem  we  think  is 
somewhat  curved,  and  thicker  at  the  bottom. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened;  skin  oily, 
smooth  dark  green,  pale  or  yellowish  green  when  ripe 
with  a  dull  blush  near  the  stem  ;    calyx  small,  wooly, 
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closed,  in  a  shallow  slightly  furrowed  basin  ;  flesh  yel- 
lowish, fine  gi-ained,  tender,  slightly  aromatic,  lively  acid 
juice  ;  ripe  November  to  February. 


No.  3. — Washington  Pear. — This  is  one  of  our  finest 
pears  either  native  or  foreign,  and  we  should  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  this  locality  it  is  second  to  any  other.  It  was 
discovered  on  the  estate  of  Col.  Robinson,  near  Naamans 
creek,  Delaware,  about  50  years  ago,  and  where  it  is  said 
the  original  tree  is  still  standing,  and  bearing  several 
bushels  annually. 

It  does  not  succeed  well  on  the  Quince. 

Fruit  medium  size,  oval-obvate,  regularly  formed;  skin 
smooth  clear,  lemon  yellow,  with  a  sprinkling  of  reddish 
dots  on  the  sunny  side;  stalk,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  inserted  even  with  the  surface,  or  with  a  slight  de- 
pression; calyx  small,  partly  closed  and  set  in  a  shallow 
basin; /fs/j  white  very  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  agreable 


middle  of  September.     Growth  moderate,  with  slender 
diverging  reddish  biowu  shoots. 


No.  4. — Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Le  Cure^. — This  very 
large  and  productive  pear  was  found,  as  a  seedling,  grow- 
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ing  in  the  woods  of  Clion,  France,  by  a  French  curate, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  not  of  the  first  quality,  but  pro- 
nounced "very  good,"  by  the  National  Pomological  Con- 
gress. Its  fine  size,  great  productiveness  and  hardiness, 
either  on  pear  or  quince,  will  however  make  it  a  desir- 
able vai'iety,  especially  as  a  market  fruit.  Occasionally 
in  some  soils  and  localities  it  is  found  of  fine  flavor, 
but  rather  astringent. 

Shape,  long  pyriform,  a  little  one  sided,  skin,  fair  and 
smooth,  pale  yellow  sometimes  with  a  brownish  cheek, 
and  brown  dots.  Cahjz  large,  open,  in  a  basin  slightly 
swTiV;  Jlcsh,  greenish  white  juicy  sprightily  and  sometimes 
bitter,  November  to  January. 


Travelling  Agents. 

John  Moore,  who  is  now  canvassing  in  Berks  and 
Lebanon  counties,  will  proceed  shortly  to  canvass  Erie, 
Crawford,  Mercer,  and  Lawereuce  counties. 

Joseph  M.  Hawley  will  canvass  Bucks  and  Montgom- 
ery counties. 

Jonathan  Dorwart  is  our  general  agent  for  Lancaster 
county. 

W.  H.  Wagner,  who  is  the  traveling  agent  of  some  of 
the  Lancaster  papers,  has  been  authorized  to  receive  and 
receipt  for  subscriptions  in  Dauphin,  Lancaster  and  York 
counties. 

Elwood  Eastlack  is  at  present  canvassing  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Joseph  Reid  is  at  present  in  Washington  county. 

There  are  several  other  gentleman  authorized  to  solicit 
subscriptions  while  traveling  in  connection  with  other 
business.  We  trust  our  friends  in  different  pai-ts  of  the 
country  will  give  our  agents  all  the  "material  aid"  possi- 
ble. 


Will  Acorns  Kill  Cattle  1 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  ask  this  question,  at  this 
day,  in  a  country  where  cattle  have  had  more  or  less  ac- 
cess to  them  every  fall  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  yet 
we  put  it  in  all  seriousness,  and  ask  any  of  our  readers 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  communicate  to  us. 
Our  reason  for  making  the  inquiry  is  to  ascertain,  if  poss- 
ible, the  truth.  We  are  prompted  to  it  at  this  time  by  the 
fact,  that  Mr.  Richard  Lamborn,  a  highly  respectable 
farmer  residing  a  few  miles  from  this  place,  recently  lost 
fourteen  head — seven  oxen,  four  cows,  and  three  steers — 
under  peculiar  circumstances;  and  the  concurrent  opini- 
on of  himself,  his  neighbors,  and  neighboring  physicians 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject  is,  that  they  were 
killed  by  eating  excessively  of  acorns. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  substantially  these.  One  of 
Mr.  Lamborn's  pasture  fields  contains  a  grove  of  about 
four  acres  of  timber  principally  white,  black,  and  chesnut 
oaks. 

Tliese  oaks,  produced  the  present  season  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  acorns.  His  cattle  were  pasturing  in  the  field 
containing  this  grove,  during  September  and  the  early 
part  of  October,  and  eat  of  them  freely.  About  the  25th 
of  September  one  of  his  best  oxen  died;  soon  after  another 
was  observed  to  be  unwell,  and  very  heavy  doses  of  purgi- 
tive  medcines  were  administered,  but  without  effect;  and 
in  less  than  a  week  from  the  first  appearance  of  disease, 
the  animal  died.     Another  and  another  followed,  \iiitil 


Mr.  Lamborn  became  alarmed,  and  set  about  learning  the 
cause  in  earnest. 

A  neighboring  physician  carefully  examined  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines  of  the  dead  animals,  but  no  trace  of  poi- 
son or  its  eff"ects  were  found.  The  "melt"  was  somewhat 
enlarged,  also  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  contents  of  the  latter 
were  much  thicker  than  in  health.  The  stomach  and  in- 
testines had  the  appearance  of  suffering  from  powerful  as- 
tringents. Considerable  quantities  of  acorns  were  found 
in  the  stomach,  and  as  these  were  known  to  be  powerful 
astringents,  and  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  the  opin- 
ion prevailed,  that  the  acorns  were  the  probable  cause 
of  death. 

Mr.  Lamborn  informs  us  that  the  veins  of  the  carcas- 
es appeared  almost  bloodless — similar  to  those  of  a  well 
stuck  bullock — and  that  the  cows  failed  of  their  milk 
suddenly,  falling  oflf  from  a  gallon  to  a  pint  in  a  single 
night. 

The  first  indications  the  animals  gave  of  being  amiss 
were  Avatering  at  the  eyes,  drooping  the  head,  and  spirit- 
less walk.  Although  many  remedies  were  applied  none 
were  successful.  The  animals  did  not  appear  to  be  suff- 
ering any  pain;  they  eat  for  several  days  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease,  but  invariably  died  in  a  week 
from  the  first  attack. 

So  fond  were  the  cattle  of  the  acorns,  that  as  soon  as 
put  into  the  field  in  the  morning,  they  would  scamper  off 
to  the  grove  and  remain  there  most  of  the  day.  The 
ground  is  yet  almost  covered  with  the  "cups"  and  hulls 
of  the  acorns  eaten  by  the  stock. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  as  soon  as  it  was  suspected 
that  the  acorns  were  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  remain- 
ing cattle  were  put  in  another  field,  and  we  may  add, 
that  none  have  died,  which  were  not  sick  at  the  time  this 
change  was  made. 

We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  other  farmers  losing 
stock  from  a  similar  disease  recently  but  have  learned  no 
particulars.  We  have  also  heard  that  there  are  parts  of 
the  country  where  acorns  are  esteemed  injurious  to  cattle, 
but  such  has  not  been  the  opinion  in  this  section. 


Vine  Culture. 

As  considerable  districts  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape, 
and  as  this  fruit  will  always  find  a  ready  sale  at  large 
prices  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  we  have  condensed 
from  an  excellent  little  work  by  Robert  Buchanan,  his 
statement  of  the  cost  of  planting  a  vineyard  of  six  acres, 
the  expenses  of  its  culture,  and  probable  yield. 

1st  Cost  of  a  vineyard  of  six  acres,  containing  four- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  vines  : 

Trenching  two  feet  deep,  $05  per  acre, $390 

Sodding  avenues, 60 

Cost  of  30,000  cuttings,  af  $2  50  per  thousand,....     75 

Planting, 70 

Fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  locust  stakes,  at  $3 

per  hundred, 436 

Setting  14,500  stakes, 65 


$1,085 
The  vineyard  being  on  a  gentle  declivity  did  not  re- 
quire benching,  which  would  have  been  more  expensive 
than   the   draining  by   sodded  avenues  —  nor   did   the 
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gfouiul  contain  stone  enough  to  add  to  the  expense  of 
trenching,  which,  in  some  positions,  is  a  very  serious 
item. 

By  proper  economy,  a  man  may  have  a  vineyard  of 
several  acres  in  a  few  years,  without  feeling  the  expense 
to  be  burdensome.  Commence  by  trenching  one  acre  in 
the  winter,  and  planting  it  out  in  the  spring  ;  next  year 
another  acre,  and  so  on  for  five  or  six  years.  After  the 
third  year,  he  will  have  his  own  cuttings  from  the  first 
acre,  and  also  grapes  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing the  succeeding  additions  to  his  vineyard. 

2d.  Cost  of  attending  a  vineyard  : 
Cost  of  attending  the  first  year — vine-dresser  $216, 
and  a  hand  for  one  month,  $15  (and  board  them- 
selves),  $231 

Second  year — vine-dresser,   $216,   a  hand  for  two 

mouths,  at  $15  per  month, 256 

Cuttings,  after  first  year,  to  replace  failures,  say,...     20 

Hauling,  carting,  etc., 68 

Contingencies,  etc., 150 


Total  cost  for  attending  in  first  and  second  years,    $725 

3d.  After  culture : 

To  the  proprietor  or  the  tenant  who  is  his  own  vine- 
dresser, this  will  be  small,  especially  if  he  has  a  family 
that  can  assist  him ;  but  to  those  who  have  to  hire  every 
hand,  the  following  statement  will  be  found  pretty  accu- 
rate.    For  a  vineyard  of  six  acres — 

Vine-dresser  per  year,  and  board  himself, $240 

Hands  to  assist  in  pruning,  say, 25 

"         "         "      spring  culture, 40 

"         "         "      summer  culture, 55 


Or  $60  per  acre, 
If  tlie  cuttings  can  be  sold  at  $2  to  $2  50  per  thou- 
sand, it  will  reduce  this  about  $100. 

4th.  Probable  product  of  an  acre  per  annum  : 
This  of  course  will  vary  with  the  season,  and  with  the 
number  of  vines  to  the  acre. 

At  the  distance  of  3  by  6  feet  2,420  vines  are  planted 
in  an  acre.  They  will  yield,  in  fair  seasons,  75  to  100 
bushels ;  in  very  good  years  more.  A  probable  average 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  with  but  little  rot,  would  be  about 
65  bushels — and  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  rot, 
frost,  &c.,  50  bushels  might  be  expected  as  a  fair  pro- 
duct per  acre  for  a  series  of  years.  This  is  also  Mr. 
Longworth's  opinion.  But  even  then,  bad  seasons  must 
not  be  too  frequent,  or  the  average  will  be  still  further 
reduced.  In  the  report  of  Dr.  Flagg,  May,  1846,  he 
makes  the  yield  per  acre,  for  1845,  about  50  bushels, 
and  the  vineyards  suffered  much  from  frost  and  the  rot 
that  year. 

The  grapes  will  sell  readily  in  market  at  from  three  to 
four  dollars  a  bushel. 


Gas  Tar  in  Horticulture. 

A  discovery  which  is  likely  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
agriculture,  has  just  been  reported  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  Clermont  (Oise.)  A  gardener  whose  frames 
and  hot-houses  required  painting,  decided  on  making 
them  black,  as  likely  to  attract  the  heat  better,  and  from 
principal  of  economy  he  made  use  of  gas  tar  instead  of 
black  paint.     The  work  was  performed  during  the  winter. 


and  on  the  .approach  of  spring  the  gardener  was  surprised 
to  find  that  all  the  spiders  and  insects  which  usually  in- 
fested his  hot-house  had  disappeared,  and  also  that  a  vine 
which  for  the  last  two  years  had  so  fallen  off  that  he  had 
intended  to  replace  it  by  another,  had  acquired  fresh 
force  and  vigor  and  gave  every  sign  of  producing  a  large 
crop  of  grapes.  He  afterwards  used  the  same  substance 
to  the  posts  and  trellis-works  which  supported  the  trees 
in  the  open  air,  and  met  with  the  same  result,  all  the  cat- 
erpillars and  other  insect  completely  disappearing.  It 
is  said  that  similar  experiments  have  been  made  in  some 
of  the  vineyards  of  the  Gironde  with  similar  results. — 
Galignani  ^sMessengcr. 


To  Make  Hens  Lay  Pepetaally. 

Keep  no  roosters;  give  the  hens  fresh  meat  chopped  up 
like  sausage  meat,  once  a  day — a  very  small  portion, 
say  half  an  oimce  a  day  to  each  hen  in  winter,  or  from 
the  time  insects  disappear  in  the  fall  till  they  appear 
again  in  the  spring.  Never  allow  any  eggs  to  remain  in 
the  nest  for  what  are  called  nest  eggs.  When  the  roos- 
ters do  not  run  with  the  hens,  and  no  nest  eggs  are  left 
in  the  nest,  the  hens  will  not  cease  laying  after  the  pro- 
duction of  twelve  or  fifteen  eggs,  as  they  always  do  when 
roosters  are  allowed,  but  continue  laying  perpetually. 
If  the  above  plan  were  generally  adopted,  eggs  would  be 
as  plentiful  in  winter  as  in  summer.  One  reason  why 
hens  do  not  lay  in  winter  as  freely  as  in  summer  is  the 
want  of  animal  food  which  they  get  in  summer  in  abun- 
dance in  the  form  of  insects.  When  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  snow  give  them  access  to  lime  and  pebbles, 
from  which  the  egg  shell  is  formed. 


Solidified  Milk.  v 

The  last  number  of  the  American  Medical  Monthly  con- 
tains an  account  of  a  visit  made  by  a  committee  of  med- 
ical gentlemen,  appointed  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Blatchford,  at  Ai-- 
menia,  some  thirty  miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie,  where 
solidified  milk  is  prepared.  The  editor  describes  the 
process  of  solidification  as  follows: — To  112  lbs.  of  milk, 
28  lbs.  of  Stuart's  white  sugar  were  added,  and  a  trivial 
proportion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  a  teaspoonful,  merely 
enough  to  insure  the  neutralizing  of  any  acidity,  which 
in  the  summer  season  is  exhibited  even  a  few  minutes 
after  milking,  although  inappreciable  to  the  organs  of 
taste.  The  sweet  milk  was  poured  into  evaporating 
pans  of  enamelled  iron,  imbedded  in  warm  water  heated 
by  steam.  A  thermometer  was  immersed  in  each  of 
these  water  baths,  that,  by  frequent  inspection,  the  tem- 
perature might  not  rise  above  the  point  which  years  of 
experience  shown  advisable. 

To  facilitate  the  evaporation,  by  means  of  blowers  and 
other  ingenious  apparatus,  a  current  of  air  is  established 
between  the  covers  of  the  pans,  and  the  solidifying  milk. 
Connected  with  the  steam  engine  is  an  arrangement  for 
stirrers,  for  agitating  the  milk  slightly  while  evaporating 
and  so  gently  as  not  to  churn  it.  In  about  three  hours 
the  milk  assumed  a  pasty  consistency,  and  delighted  the 
palates  of  all  present.  By  constantly  manipulating  and 
warming,  it  was  reduced  to  a  rich  creamy-looking  pow- 
der; then  exposed  to  the  air  to  cool,  weighed  into  parcels 
of  a  pound  each,  and  by  a  press,  with  the  force  of  a 
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ton  or  two,  made  to  assume  the  compact  form  of  a  tablet, 
(the  size  of  a  small  brick,)  in  which  shape,  covered  with 
tin  foil  it  is  presented  to  the  public. 

Some  of  the  solidified  milk  which  had  been  grated  and 
dissolved  in  water  the  evening  previous,  was  found 
covered  with  a  rich  cream.  This  skimmed  ofiF  was  soon 
converted  into  butter-  Another  solution  was  speedily 
converted  into  wine  whey,  by  a  treatment  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  that  employed  in  using  ordinary  milk.  It  fully 
equaled  the  expectations  of  all,  so  that  solidified  milk 
will  hereafter  rank  among  the  necessary  appendages  of  a 
sick  room.  In  fine  this  article  makes  paps,  custards, 
puddings  and  cakes,  equal  to  the  best  milk ;  and  obtain- 
ed from  well  pastured  cattle,  and  not  the  produce  of  dis- 
tillery slops;  neither  can  it  be  watered. 

For  our  steamships,  our  packets,  for  those  travelling 
by  land  or  by  sea,  for  hotel  purposes,  or  use  in  private 
families,  for  young  or  old,  we  recommend  it  cordially 
as  a  substitute  for  fresh  milk. 

We  look  with  interest  for  the  scientific  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which  we  hope 
for  an  exposition  of  the  domestic  culinary,  and  hygeienic 
properties  of  solidified  milk. 


Colic. 

The  following  remarks  on  colic  are  from  Dr.  Dadd's 
"Modern  Horse  Doctor."  They  embody  some  new  ideas 
of  this  disease,  which  it  may  be  well  to  consider  : 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  colic  is  the  result  of  impaired 
digestive  organs;  the  food  runs  into  fermentation,  and 
evolves  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  view  of  prevention,  then, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  know  what  are  the 
caxisfe  of  indigestion ;  and  the  most  frequent  may  be  said 
to  be  immoderate  feeding — eating  or  drinking  whatever 
disagrees  with  the  stomach,  in  regard  to  quantity  or 
quality.  Every  tyro  in  medicine  knows  that  a  drink  of 
hard  water  will  often  produce  colic,  both  in  man  and 
beast,  provided  the  digestive  functions  shall  be  impaired. 
Mr.  White  says,  "When  the  Royal  Dragoons  were  quar- 
tered at  Croydon,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  one  or 
more  horses  being  attacked  with  flatulent  colic,  and  on 
examining  the  water  made  use  of  in  the  barracks,  it  was 
found  remarkably  hard."  Our  own  experience  confirms 
this  fact,  for  before  the  introduction  of  Cochituate  water 
into  Boston,  very  many  of  our  employer's  horses  were 
frequently  attacked  with  both  flatulent  and  spasmodic 
colic,  which  are  now  entirely  free  from  it,  since  they  use 
pure  soft  water. 

The  treatment  should  consist,  first,  in  the  use  of  diffu- 
sible stimulants,  (not  alcoholic,)  of  a  carminative  nature, 
such,  for  example,  as  grains  of  paradise,  carraway  seed, 
ginger,  &c. ;  and  these  should  be  given  in  a  liquid  form. 
Stimulants  of  a  sanative  nature  are  always  indicated  in 
the  treatment  of  colic  ;  for  if  the  stomach  be  distended 
with  a  load  of  semi-putrid  food,  how  can  we  get  rid  of  it 
except  by  the  ordinary  way,  when  the  parts  are  in  a 
healthy  state  ?  IVlen  have  strangely  erred  in  recommen- 
ding medicine — castor  oil,  salts,  aloes,  opium,  turpentine 
&c. — for  the  colic,  and,  perhaps,  we  ourselves  are  not 
free  from  blame  in  this  matter.  Experience,  and  nothing 
else,  has  changed  our  views,  and  we  give  them  for  the 
benefit  of  man  and  horse.  "JEzperence  is  the  only  true 
guide." 


We  select  the  following  case  as  an  example  of  treat- 
ment. The  subject  was  a  grey  mare,  seven  years  old, 
remarkable  for  her  capacious  belly.  The  attack  was 
ushered  in  with  the  usual  appearance  of  uneasiness. 
We  found  her  lying  down,  her  legs  gathered  up  groaning, 
and  lookijig  anxiously  round  at  the  flanks.  She  would 
occasionally  roll  on  her  back,  but  the  abdomen  was  so 
enormously  distended  with  flatus,  that  it  is  with  much 
difficulty  she  could  get  on  her  side  again.  We  commen- 
ced the  treatment  with  the  following: — 

Powdered  grains  of  paradise, 1  tea-spoonful. 

"         caraway, J  tea-spoonful. 

Oil  of  peppermint, 20  drops. 

Powdered  slippery  elm, 1  table-sijoonful. 

Hot  water, 1  pint. 

These  were  mixed  together  and  given  from  a  bottle.  An 
injection  of  common  soap  suds  was  then  thrown  into  the 
rectum.  In  a  few  minutes  the  mare  voided  a  mass  of  ex- 
crement, accompanied  with  slime  and  wind.  She  now 
appeared  to  grow  easier,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  free 
from  pain.  Very  simple  treatment,  the  reader  may  ob- 
serve, yet  we  will'venture  to  say  very  efiicient.  We  have 
frequently  cured  alarming  cases  with  a  little  peppermint 
tea  alone;  whereas,  had  the  subject  been  treated  after 
the  fashion  of  some,  the  malady  might,  as  it  often  does, 
have  run  on  to  a  fatal  issue.  Those  who  prefer  to  use 
powerful  remedies,  as  they  are  called,  may  ask,  what 
good  can  peppermint  tea  accomplish?  We  an.swer,  na- 
ture delights  in  simples;  the  mother  finds  it  good  for 
infants,  and  men  almost  invariably  take  peppermint,  in 
some  form,  for  the  relief  of  colic;  and  we  have  tried  it, 
and  found  it  good  for  horses. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  very  apt  to  set  in  du- 
ring an  attack  of  colic  from  the  use  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, and  other  popular  nostrums;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
deplored  that  so  noble  an  animal  as  the  horse  should  be 
made  to  undergo  such  torture  as  he  is  known  to  do  from 
the  administration  of  turpentine.  If  any  of  our  readers 
wish  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  irritating  properties  of 
turpentine,  let  them  apply  a  small  quantity  to  the 
skin  of  a  horse,  and  they  will  perceive  that  it  is  an  irri- 
tant of  no  ordinary  character;  the  restlessness  of  the 
animal,  his  efforts  to  "  get  at  the  part,  "  and  the  tume- 
faction that  follows,  all  denote  the  pain  he  suffers. 

<•« 

The  Concord  Grape. 

The  merits  of  this  grape  have  been  discussed  very 
generally,  but  we  have  seen  nothing  which  we  like  bet- 
ter than  the  following  article  from  the  Horticulturist. 
We  may  add  that  the  TForticulturist  is  "authority"  of  the 
best  character : 

"It  is  a  large,  handsome  grape,  both  bunch  and  bciry 
resembling  the  Isabella  in  appearance,  save  that  the 
bunch  is  more  compact  and  the  berry  rounder  and 
has  a  thicker  coat  of  bloom.  It  has  the  same  foxy  per- 
fume and  flavor  of  the  Isabella,  but  stronger ;  when  a 
few  berries  are  eaten,  a  prickling  sensation  is  produced 
on  the  tongue.  This  has  been  remarked  by  all  who 
have  tested  it,  as  far  as  we  know.  It  is  very  juicy,  and 
we  think  will  prove  to  be  an  excellent  wine  grape.  For 
the  table,  however,  we  do  not  consider  it  equal  in  quali- 
ty to  the  Isabella ;  and  in  this  opinion  nearly  all  disin- 
terested parties,  whom  we  have  conversed  with,  agree. 
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It  was  tested  and  compared  with  the  Isabella,  at  Boston, 
grown  at  Weston,  not  far  from  Concord ;  and  not  one  on 
the  Committee  considered  it  as  good.  We  have  again 
compared  it  with  Isabella  grown  here,  and  the  latter  has 
been  iinanimously  pronounced  superior. 

"Yet  we  regard  the  grape  as  an  important  acquisition, 
as  ripening  earlier  than  either  the  Catawba  or  Isabella, 
and  therefore  likely  to  furnish  northern  sections  with  a 
grape,  where  heretofore  no  good  grapes  have  ripened. 
It  may  be  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  but  not 
more,  we  think ;  for  ripe  Isabellas,  fiilly  ripe  and  excel- 
lent, gi'own  within  ten  miles  or  less  of  Concord,  were 
shown  beside  it  at  Boston.  The  location,  however,  must 
have  been  a  very  favorable  one;  for  most  people  seemed 
surprised  to  see  it  ripe  so  early,  and  some,  Mr.  Hovey 
included,  asserted  very  positively  that  they  were  not 
Isabellas  but  veritable  Concords.  IMr.  Hovey  adhered  to 
this  opinion,  we  believe,  until  he  went  to  Weston  and 
examined  the  vine  from  Avhich  the  Isabellas  were  gather- 
ed. From  this  one  would  suppose  that  there  is  a  great 
similarity  between  the  two  grapes ;  and  so  there  is ;  but 
the  form  and  flavor  are  botli  different^  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  and  the  canes  of  the  Concord  are  much  more 
slender  than  those  of  the  Isabella. 

"We  believe  the  merits  of  this  grape  have  been  exag- 
gerated. It  has  been  described  as  being  "free  from  all 
pulj},"  and  of  a  very  rich  and  luscious  flavor.  Mr.  Bull 
himself,  however,  described  it  as  having  "very  little 
pulp,"  which  is  nearer  the  truth.  We  think  it  will,  with 
the  same  treatment,  be  about  the  size  of  the  Isabella. 
It  appears  to  have  a  vigorous  constitution,  likely  to  es- 
cape mildew  and  other  diseases  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
this  is  a  very  important  quality.  On  the  whole,  we  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Bull  on  his  successful  attempt  at  raising 
seedling  grapes ;  it  affords  him  ample  encouragement  to 
continue  his  labors  in  this  direction." 


Tor  the  Farm  Journal. 
Barn  Building. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  complete  farm  without  a 
barn,  and  the  plan  of  construction  is  almost  uniform. 
A  bank-barn  is  deemed  an  indispensable  necessity. 
The  immense  amount  of  money  thus  invested,  and  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  value  of  the  land  itself, 
is  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  practical  value.  Not- 
withstanding the  impression  that  exists  in  other  States 
on  this  subject,  in  my  judgment,  there  can  be  no  good 
and  profitable  farming  without  it.  The  subject  has, 
therefore,  sufHcient  importance  to  warrant  the  consider- 
ation, whether  this  plan,  so  uniform,  has  not  been  im- 
proved upon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
two  storied  bank-barn.  That  plan  of  structure  which 
will  most  conveniently  economise  time  and  labor  will  best 
promote  the  farmer's  interests.  Having  one  of  each 
kind,  experience  has  shown  me  the  great  superiority  of 
that  which  I  recommend.  The  difference  between  them 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  saying  that  the  im- 
proved barn  has  two  sets  of  floors,  one  above  the  other ; 
and  as  you  drive  into  the  upper  one,  it,  of  course,  re- 
quires a  corresponding  height  of  natural  bank— not  so 
high,  however,  as  may  not  be  had  on  most  farms  of  rolling 
land.     The  upper  floors  have  an  elevation  of  seven  feet 


above  the  lower.  The  advantage  of  such  a  barn  is,  first, 
its  great  capacity.  It  has  a  height  and  depth  of  twen- 
ty-six feet,  without  any  high  pitching ;  for  your  load  is 
about  the  middle  of  it,  and  you  pitch  both  down  and  up 
— down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mow,  which  is  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  floor,  and  up  to  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
barn.  But  the  particular  value  of  this  is,  the  immense 
compression  which  results  from  a  high  and  deep  mow — 
the  grain  or  hay  is  pressed  into  a  space  which  is  almost 
inci-edible  to  any  one  who  has  not  experienced  it.  After 
filling  the  mow  nearly  full,  you  are  led  to  wonder  at  its 
capacity  to  receive  more.  I  need  only  add,  that  all  oth- 
er parts  of  the  barn  are  improved  in  their  convenience 
and  space  by  this  simple  alteration  in  principle ; — that 
the  size  of  your  barn  is  made  to  consist  in  its  height 
instead  of  its  length  and  breadth,  whereby  you  save,  in 
point  of  expense,  the  extensive  roofing,  and  add  nothing 
to  your  heighth  of  wall,  which  you  do  not  take  from  its 
length  and  breadth ;  and  what  you  gain  is,  the  value  of 
pressure  in  packing  away,  and  the  saving  of  labor,  in 
requiring  but  one  or  two  hands  to  put  your  grain  in  a 
small  mow,  when  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  four,  would 
be  required  in  one  of  greater  space. 

But  this  is  but  one  point  of  convenience  and  economy. 
To  thresh  grain  with  a  machine  requires  four,  five  or 
six  hands — the  number  depending  upon  the  convenience 
of  putting  away  the  straw.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the 
difference  in  putting  away  straw  in  mows  and  overshots 
seven  feet  below  the  threshing  floor,  and  in  those  on  a 
level  with  it.  And  soon  after  you  begin  to  get  out  your 
grain  this  state  of  the  case  arises,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  one  or  two  hands  less  are  required. 

The  capacity  of  the  common  bank-barn  will  allow  you 
to  thresh  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  at  a  time,  and  then  you  must  stop,  discharge 
your  hands,  and  occupy  the  next  day  or  two  in  cleaning 
up  and  getting  your  grain  out  of  the  way ,  whereas  in 
the  improved  barn  the  threshed  grain  passes  to  the  low- 
er floor,  is  not  in  your  way,  and  you  thresh  on  untU  you 
are  done.  And  in  a  bai'n  thus  constructed  more  than 
double  the  quantity  can  be  thi'eshed  in  a  day.  In  the 
common  barn,  with  the  machine  I  use,  it  requires  about 
twenty-two  minutes  to  run  through  ten  dozen,  and  twen- 
ty-seven minutes  to  cave  it  up ;  in  the  improved  one  all 
the  time  of  caving  up,  being  more  than  one-half,  is  saved. 
The  same  machine,  which  wUl  thresh  one  hundred  bush- 
els a  day  in  the  former,  with  one  hand  less  will  thresh 
two  hundred  bushels  in  the  latter.  One  of  the  lower 
floors  is  used  for  cleaning  your  grain,  and  the  other  for 
gamers ;  and  both  constantly  useful  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  commend  to  farmers  the  examination  of  this  im- 
provement before  they  build  a  barn. 

Carlisle,  Nov.  13,  1854.        FREDERICK  WATTS. 


Meeting  of  the  National  Fomological  Society 

Not  being  able  to  procure  an  oflBcial  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  society,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing report  feom  the  Horticulturist  as  the  part  we  have  seen: 

Pursuant  to  notice,  the  session  opened  on  the  13th  inst., 
at  half  past  10  o'clock.  President  Wilder  in  the  Chair. 
The  attendance  was  fair,  but  less  numerous  than  we  expect- 
ed. The  dry  season  had  some  effect  in  keeping  people 
away,  as  a  large  and  general  display  of  fruits  was  not  ex- 
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pected.  There  were  respectable  delegations  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont ;  one  from  Ohio,  one  from  Illinois,  one  from 
Iowa,  and  one  from  Georgia. 

The  President's  address  was  the  first  business  in  order, 
and  an  excellent,  practical  address  it  was.  The  principal 
topics  discussed  in  it  were — 1st.  Raising  Fruits  from  Seed  ; 
2nd.  The  Arts  of  cultivation;  3rd.  The  preservation  and 
ripening  of  Fruits. 

The  nest  business  in  order  was  the  selection  of  oflficers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  A  committee  of  one  from  some  five 
or  seven  States  was  appointed,  and  the  ofiicers  of  last  year 
were  re-nominated  and  elected  unanimously  ; 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President.  One  Vice  President 
ftom  each  State.  II.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Secretary.  Thos. 
P.  James,  Treasurer. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  order  of  busi- 
ness, and  reported  the  following: — First,  discussion  of  the 
Pear,  in  tho  following  order : — 1.  Rejection  of  worthless 
sorts.  2.  Adoption  of  sorts  for  general  culture.  3.  Adop- 
tion of  sorts  tliat  promise  well.  4.  Sorts  for  culture  on 
Quince  stock.  "When  these  subjects  are  closed,  the  Apple, 
Plum,  Cherry,  and  other  fruits  to  be  taken  up. 

Discussion  on  Fruits: — On  tho  list  of  Pears  proposed  for 
rejection  were  the  following  sorts,  which  were  retained  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hovey  : 

Beurro  Adam,  Dumortimer  of  Manning,  Duchesso  Dumas, 
Figue  do  Naples,  Flemish  Bonchrctien,  Hacon's  Incompara- 
ble, March  Bergamot,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Styrian. 

The  list  previously  recommended  for  trial  as  "promising 
well"  was  then  taken  up,  and  tho  only  variety  on  it  deemed 
worthy  of  promotion  to  the  list  "for  general  cultivation" 
was  the  Manning's  Elizabeth — very  highly  commended  by 
nearly  all  who  have  tested  it.  Brande's  St,  Germain  and 
Diller  were  stricken  off  the  list  as  unworthy,  and  tho  others, 
after  discussion  were  allowed  to  remain.  The  names  of 
A^aa  Assene  and  Duchesse  d'  Orleans  were  changed  to  Van 
Assche  and  Beurre  St.  Nicholas,  being  tho  original  names. 

The  following  varieties  were  discussed  and  admitted  to 
the  trial  as"promising  well" : — Beurre  Clairgeau,  Sheldon, 
Collins,  Adams,  Howell,  Beurre  Superfin,  Lawrence,  Belle 
Epine  Dumas,  aud  Walker. 

The  President  was  requested  to  name  a  few  of  the  more 
promising  new  varieties,  and  gave  tho  following: 

Pius  IX.  Rousselet  d'  Esperin,  Beurre  Sterckman,  Chas. 
Van  Hoogten,  Conto  de  Flanders,  and  Theodore  Van  Mons. 

Mr.  Manning  added  Fondante  de  Maline. 

The  Easter  Beurre  was  introduced  and  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length.  Many  had  succeeded  well  with  it,  and 
others  could  not  ripen  it.  It  sells  in  the  Boston  market  at 
$3  to  $6  per  dozen. 

'  The  Fondante  do  Noel,  known  as  "Belle  Apres  Noel," 
was  well  spoken  of.  Fondante  do  Noel  was  suggested  by" 
Mr.  Berckjian.  as  the  original  and  correct  name,  and  was 
so  agreed  to. 

Aiyplea. — We  were  absent  during  a  consiilerablo  part  of 
the  discussion  on  Apples.  Tho  Melon  and  Ilawley  were,  we 
believe,  recommended  for  general  cultivation,  the  Bcnoni 
for  trial,  and  the  Ladies'  Sweet  was  passed  as  one  of  tho 
best  winter  sweet  varieties.  Several  others  were  discussed 
and  passed  by  as  not  being  suflSciently  known. 

Cherries. — The  following  varieties  were  adopted  as  prom- 
ising well : — Belle  d'  Orleans,  Gov.  Wood,  Black  Hawk, 
Great  Bigarreau,  Coo's  Transparent,  Kirtland's  M.ary,  Ho- 
vey, Walsh's  seedling,  known  and  disseminated  by  Hovey 
as  the  New  Black  Bigarreau. 

Strawberries. — The  discussion  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  astonishing  difference  of  opinion   in 


regard  to  the  merits  of  sorts.     Burr's  New  Pino  and  Jenny's 
Seedling  were  recommended  for  "certain  localities." 

Plums. — The  following  were  recommended  for  general 
cultivation: — McLaughlin,  Smith's  Orleans,  and  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay ;  and  as  promising  well,  Washington  Seed- 
ling and  Monroe. 

Raspberries. — Knevett's  Giant  was  adopted  for  general 
cultivation,  and  tho  Orango  and  the  French  as  promising 
well. 

Blackberries. — Tho  New  Rocholle  was  highly  spoken  of 
by  those  who  knew  it.  Tho  Needham  White  variety  gener- 
ally regarded  as  worthless. 

No  action  taken  upon  Apricots  or  Nectarines  we  believe. 

Grapes. — The  Diana  was  recommondod  for  general  culti- 
ration.  The  Concord  wa-s  discussed,  but  nothing  more  done 
in  relation  to  it  than  to  adopt  the  report  of  tho  committee 
on  seedling  fruits. 

AVe  found  it  impossible,  in  consequence  of  frequent  in- 
terruptions, to  carry  out  our  intention  of  making  a  full  re- 
port of  tho  decision  on  fruits,  but  as  soon  as  the  official  re- 
port appears  we  shall  correct  all  errors  and  make  up  all  de- 
ficiencies. We  know  that  many  will  be  desirous  of  learning 
as  soon  as  possible  what  tho  decisions  of  tho  society  were 
on  certain  varieties,  and  wo  therefore  give  an  imperfect 
sketch  without  delay. 

Pears  on  Quince  Stock. — This  part  of  tho  business  was 
up  towards  the  cloie  and  the  following  twenty-two  varieties 
were  unanimously  agreed  too,  as  worthy  of  being  recom- 
mended for  general  culivation  on  that  stock: — Duchesse  d' 
Angouleme,  Rostiezer,  Beurre  d'  Anjou,  Beurro  Diel,  AVhite 
Doyenne,  Louise  Bonne  be  Jersey,  A^icar  of  AVinkticld, 
Glout  Morceau,  Fig  Beurre  Langlier,  Easter  Beurre,  Pound 
or  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Cattillae,  Beurre  d'  Amaulis, 
Long  Green,  Noveau  Poiteau,  Soldat  Laborer,  Urbaniste, 
Napoleon,  Buffam,  St.  Michael  Archangel,  Triomph  de  Jo- 
doigne. 

The  proceedings  throughout  were  characterized  by  the 
utmost  caution,  carried  even  to  the  extreme,  as  wo  think,  in 
many  cases,  in  regard  to  recommending  fruits.  This  will 
bo  readily  seen  from  the  small  number  agreed  to  for  gen- 
eral culture,  and  also  from  some  varieties  previousl}'  recom- 
mended having  been  stricken  entirely  ofif  the  lists.  This 
will  doubtless  commend  such  decisions  as  have  been  made 
to  the  public.  Tho  delegates  from  abroad  go  homo  well 
pleased — delighted  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the 
Boston  horticulturists,  and  greatly  instructed  and  encoura- 
ged by  their  skill,  enterprize  and  enthusiasm. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  grand.  A  great  oval 
tent  on  the  common,  200  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  filled 
with  tho  finest  fruits  and  flowers.  A  table  through  the  cen- 
ter was  occupied  with  flowers  and  plants.  On  either  side  of 
this  were  two  tables  laden  with  fruits,  and  around  the  side 
a  table  fir  cut  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.  In  tho  evening  it 
was  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  band  of  music  played 
at  intervals  and  gave  tho  scene  additional  zest.  Tho  com- 
petition for  the  premium  for  tho  best  thirty  varieties  of 
Pears,  twelve  specimrtis  of  each,  brought  out  a  fine  display. 
On  each  of  the  four  tables  there  was  a  collection  of  thirty 
varieties  from  Messrs.  AVilder,  Walker,  Cabot  and  Hovey. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  a,s  well  as  tho  Committees 
and  members,  were  unceasing  in  their  attentions  to  the  del- 
egates from  abroad,  and  when  wo  say  we  never  spent  three 
more  agreeable  days  than  we  did  among  tho  Boston  gentle- 
men, we  only  repeat  the  unanimous  expression  of  all  those 
from  this  and  other  states. 

In  two  years  from  this  time  tho  society  is  to  meet  at  Ro- 
chester, and  the  North-West  Pomological  Society  is  invited 
to  meet  it  there.     AVo  hope  and  believe  that  this  general 
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assemblage  from  the  east  and  west  will  be  no  less  pleasant 
or  profitable  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  The  time  is  dis- 
tant and  great  changes  may  take  place  ere  then,  but  we 
shall  look  forward  to  it  with  pleasure  nevertheless. 


"National"  Cattle  Show. 

Wc  are  indebted  to  the  Ohio  Cultivator  for  the  following 
report  of  the  National  Cattle  Exhibition,  recently  held  at 
Springfield,  in  that  State.  We  regret  our  inability  to  add 
the  speeches  mode  at  the  banquet.  We  will  publish  them 
in  our  next: 

The  crowd  was  not  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy,  or  very 
much  in  each  other's  way,  while  it  was  large  enough  to  in- 
spire the  feeling  of  social  contact.  The  great  feature  of  the 
show,  of  course,  was  short^horns,  though  there  were  several 
exhibitors — wo  can  hardly  say  competitors  —  in  the  other 
departments.  Though  the  show  of  cattle  was  by  no  means 
so  large  as  that  at  Newark,  the  week  before,  yet  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  this,  in  quality,  has  not  been  exceeded 
by  iiny  show  yet  held  in  the  United  States.  We  have  no 
room  for  detail,  indeed  comment  is  unnecessary.  Every 
thing  passed  off  pleasantly,  especially  the  grand  banquet  on 
Thursday,  for  which  the  local  committee  deserve  unbounded 
praise,  as  they  have  the  thanks  of  many  hundreds  who  were 
thus  enabled  to  enjoy  a  double  feast  of  chickens  and  speech- 
es. Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  presided  at  the  festival, 
in  which  many  distinguished  guests,  besides  agriculturists, 
did  themselves  the  honor  to  participate.  But  we  cannot 
speak  of  individuals,  noble  fellows  as  they  are.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  awards  will  indicate  the  successful  competitors. 
A  sweepstakes  premium  of  $500  was  competed  for,  with  one 
bull  and  five  cows  each,  by  Brutus  J.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  S. 
Meredith,  of  Indiana,  A.  Watts,  Jacob  Pierce  and  W.  D. 
Pierce,  of  Ohio  —  but  the  committee  did  not  decide  between 
the  competitors,  and  no  award  was  made. 

DURHAM    BULLS. 

E.  G.  Bedford,  Paris,  Ky.,  best  over  3  years  old.  Per- 
fection, $300 
J.  W.  Robinson,  Madison  co.,  0.,  2d  best,  Sheffielder,  200 
Caldwell  &  Co.,  Fayette  co.,  la.,  3d  best,  Belmont,  100 
Brutus  J.  Clay,  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  best  2  year  old,  Lo- 
comotive, 200 
J.  G.,  AV.  A.  &  R.  G.  Dunn,  Madison  co.,  0.,  2d  best. 

Colonel,  150 

(T.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  N.  T.,  3d  best,  Lafayette,  75 

Clarke   &  Co.,  Springfield,  0.,  best  1  year.  New  Year's 

Day,  150 

G.  M.  Bedford,  Paris,  Ky.,  2d  best.  King  Cyrus,  100 

DURHAM   COWS. 

B.  J.  Clay,  Ky.,  best  over  3  years  old.  Lady  Stanhope,  200 

Wm.  Palmer,  Fayette  co.,  0.,  2d  best,  Dutchess,  150 

S.  Meredith,  AVayne  co.,  la.,  3d  best,  Clara  Fisher,  100 

J.  Stoddem,  Warren  co.,  0.,  best  3  year  old.  Fashion,  150 

B.  J.  Clay,  Ky.,  2d  best,  Laura,  100 

S.  Meredith,  la.,  3d  best,  Mary  Clay,  50 

.1.  Duncan,  Paris,  Ky.,  best  1  year  old,  Louan  2d,  100 

Clarke  &  Co.,  Springfield,  0.,  2d  best,  Easter  Day,  75 

DEVON   BULLS. 

M.  W.   Smith,  Lebanon,  0.,  best  over  3  years.  Know 

Nothing,  100 

L.  G.  Collins,  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.,  2d  best,  Herod,  75 

L.  F.  Allen,  Bufi'alo,  N.  Y.,  best  2  year  old,  Moulton,  80 

E.  Merritt,  Clarke  co.,  0.,  2d  best  J.ake,  60 

L.  G.  Collins,  la.,  best  I  year  old,  Priam,  55 

cows. 
L.  F.  Allen,  Bufi'alo,  N.  Y.,  best  over  3  years  old,  Sap- 
pho, 100 
L.  G.  Collins,  la.,  2d  best,  Francis,  75 


C.  M.  Merri  wether,  Todd  co.,  Ky.,best  2  year  old,  Dolly,     75 

M.  W.  Smith,  Lebanon,  0,  2d  best, ,  60 

1  year  old,  only  one  entry,  com,  go 

HEREFORD    BULLS. 

Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  0.,  3  year  old.  Curly,  100 

W.  H.  Sotham,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  2  year  old.  Mystery,    "  80 

Thomas  Aston,  Blyrie,  0.,  1  year  old,  Defiance,  75 

cows. 

W.  H.  Sotham,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  3  year  old.  Bombazine,  100 

Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  0.,  2d  best.  Duchess,  75 

W.  H.  Sotham,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  2  year  old.  Bright  Eyes,  75 

AYRSHIRE    BULLS. 

P.  Melendy,  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  best  3  year  old  Danby,  100 

T.  W.  Barber,  New  Paris,  0.,  best  2  year  old,  Wallace,  80 

P.  Melendy,  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  best  1  year  old,  Ducas,  75 

cows. 

p.  Melendy,  best  3  year  old.  Lassie,  100 

do          2d  best.  Belle,  75 

do          3d  best  2  year  old,  75 

JERSEY   BULLS. 

R.  S.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  best  3  year  old,  Pat  4th,  100 

cows. 

R.  S.  Colt,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  best  3  year  old.  Dun,  100 

do        do        do        do            1  year  old,  Patty,  60 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

C.  Fullington,  Union  co.,  0.,  best  yoke  of  work  oxen,  50 

B.  Stedman,  Cleveland,  0.,  best  fat  bullock,  50 

J.  W.  Ware,  Fayette  co.,  Ky.,  best  fat  cow,  50 

J.  W.  Brock,  New  Petersburgh,  0.,  best  milch  cow,  50 

J.  W.  Ware,  best  4  year  old  steer,  50 

W.  D.  Pierce,  Clark  co.,  0.,  best  bull  calf  of  any  breed,  50 
W.  W.  Thrasher,  Fayette  co.,  la.,  best  heifer  cal£of  any 

breed,  50 

4*.^ 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Some  months  back  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  censuring  Mr.  C. 
M.  Hovey  for  having  used  improper  means  to  obtain  the 
premiums  for  the  Boston  Pear  and  Hovey  Cherry.  This 
led  to  an  angry  discussion  in  some  of  our  eastern  co- 
temporaries,  and  caused  considerable  excitement  both  i-n 
and  out  of  the  society,  As  we  published  the  action  of 
the  society  in  this  case  at  the  time,  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  now  state,  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society 
the  article  of  censure  was  rescinded. 


A  Montgomery  County  Cabbage. 
Our  attention  was  lately  arrested  in  passing  by  the 
agricultural  warehouse  of  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, by  an  enormous  cabbage  displayed  on  their 
counter.  It  was  of  the  late  Drumhead  variety,  and 
weighed  21^  pounds.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Levi  Morris 
on  the  Codorus  farm,  not  very  far  from  the  Delaware 
county  line,  along  with  several  others  not  much  be- 
hind it  in  size  and  weight.  Can  Chester  or  any  other 
county  beat  this  cabbage? 

-4«* 

Information  Wanted. 
The  undersigned  has  a  valuable  young  mare,  which 
makes  a  good  appearance  in  harness,  excepting  an  un- 
fortunate habit  she  has  of  thrusting  her  tongue  out  of 
her  mouth  sideways,  as  she  travels.  This  habit  injures 
her  appear.ance,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  get  rid  of  it. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farm  Journal  can  furnish 
any  information  that  will  be  of  service  in  remedying  the 
evil,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding  it  for  inser- 
tion. W.  T. 
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FOR    THE 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

OI'    THE 

PENNSYLVANIA     STATE    AGEICULTTJRAL    SOCIETY, 

To  be  held  on  the  26th,  27th,  28th  and  S3th  of  Sep- 

temher  noxt. 

[By  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Agricultural  Society,  Ave  are  enabled  to 
lay  before  our  readers  this  month  the  following 
Schedule  of  Premiums  for  the  next  Annual  P]xhibi- 
tion.  The  2^Zace  for  holding  the  next  exhibition  has 
not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  will  be  fixed  upon 
shortly.  Owing  to  the  copy  for  the  sclicdule  not 
coming  to  hand  until  a  late  period  in  the  m'-nth,  we 
were  compelled  to  delay  our  issue  a  few  days.] 

The  Society  will  take  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  Judges,  and  they  confidently  hope  that  all  who 
shall  be  named  will  attend.  The  nanies  of  the 
Judges  will  be  announced  and  published,  at  least  one 
month  before  the  Exhibition. 


CLASS  NO.  L 

CATTLE. 

No  1.— SHORT  HORNS. 

Bulls. 
For  best  Bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best     do  do 

Third  best       do  do       -        - 

Best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years. 
Second  best  do  do       - 

Third  best,  do  do 

Best  Bull  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best,  do  do       -        - 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  10  months, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Cows. 
Best  cow  3  years  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  between  2  and  3  years  old. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  between  1  and  2  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do  r 

Best  heifer  calf  under  10  months. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 


$20 

15 

8 

15 

8 

4 

10 

5 

3 

5 

3 

2 

$20 
10 

G 
15 
10 

5 
10 

5 

2 

5 
3 
1 


do- 
do 

years, 
do 
do 


No.  2.— DEVONS. 
Bulls. 

For  best  bull  3  years  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do 

Third  best  do 

Best  bull  between  2  and 
Second  best  do 

Third  best  do 

Best  bull  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do       - 

Best  bull  calf  urid:r  10  months, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Cows. 
Best  cow  3  years  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  between  2  and  3  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Tliird  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  calf  under  10  months,     - 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

No.  3.— HEREFOIIDS. 

Bulls. 
For  best  bull  3  years  old  and  upwards 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  bull  between  2  and  3  years 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  bull  between  2  and  3  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  bull  calf  under  10  months. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Cows. 
Best  cow  3  years  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  between  2  and  3  years,   - 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  between  1  and  2  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  calf  under  10  months,     - 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 


$20 
15 

8 
15- 

8 

4 
10 

5 


?20 
10 

C 
15 
10 

5 
10 


$20 

15 

8 

15 

8 

4 

10 

5 

3 

5 


$20 
15 

G 
15 

8 

5 
10 

5 
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No.  4.— AYRSHIRE. 

Bulls. 

For  best  bull  3  years  oil  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do        -        - 

Best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years, 
Second  best  do  do       -        - 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  bull  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do        -         - 

Best  bull  calf  under  10  months, 
Second  best  do  do       -        - 

Third  best  do  do 

Cows. 

For  best  cow  3  years  old  and  upwards. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do       -        - 

Best  heifer  between  2  and  3  years,   - 
Second  best  do  do       -         - 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do        -        - 

Best  heifer  calf  under  10  months,     - 
Second  best  do  do       -        - 

Third  best  do  do 

No.  5.— HOLSTEIN. 

Bulls. 

For  best  bull  3  years  old  and  upwards. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do       -        - 

Best  bull  between  2  and  3  years, 
Second  best  do  do       -        - 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  bull  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do       -        - 

Best  bull  calf  under  10  months, 
Second  best  do  do       -        - 

Third  best  do  do 

Cows. 

For  best  cow  3  years  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do        .         . 

Best  heifer  between  2  and  3  years,  . 
Second  best  do  do       .         . 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  between  1  and  2  years. 
Second  best  do  do       .         . 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  calf  under  10  months, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do       .         . 


$20 

15 

8 

15 

8 

4 

10 

5 

3 

5 


$20 

15 

6 

15 

8 

5 

10 

5 
o 

5 
3 
1 


$20 

15 

8 

10 

8 

4 

10 


$20 

15 

6 

15 

8 

5 

10 
5 
2 
5 
3 
1 


No.  6.— ALDERNEY. 
Bulls. 

For  best  bull  3  years  old  and  upwards, 


Second  best 
Third  best 


do 
do 


do 
do 


Best  bull  between  2  and  3  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  bull  between  1  and  2  years. 
Second  best  do  do  -        - 

Third  1  est  do  do        -        - 

Best  bull  calf  under  10  months. 
Second  best  do  do       -         - 

Third  best  do  do  -         - 

Cows. 

For  best  cow  3  years  old  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do  -         - 

Third  best  do  do        -         - 

Best  heifer  between  2  and  3  years, 
Second  best  do  do       -        - 

Third  best  do  do  -         - 

Best  heifer  between  1  and  2  years. 
Second  best  do  do  -        - 

Third  best  do  do       -         - 

Best  heifer  calf  under  10  months,     - 
Second  best  do  do       -         - 

Third  best  do  do  -        - 

No.  7.— NATIVES  OR  GRADES. 
BuUs. 

For  best  bull  3  years  and  upwards. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  bull  between  2  and  3  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  bull  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  bull  calf  under  10  months, 
Second  best  do  do 

Cows. 
For  best  cow  3  yeai-s  and  upwards. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  between  2  and  3  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  between  1  and  2  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Third  best  do  do 

Best  heifer  calf  under  10  months. 
Second  best  do  do 


$20 

15 

8 

15 

8 

4 

10 

5 

3 

5 


$20 

15 

6 

15 

8 

5 

10 
5 
2 
5 
3 
1 


$12 
10 
8 
10 
8 
4 
6 
4 
2 

3 
1 


10 
8 

10 
8 
4 
6 
4 

3 
1 
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Ill 


$50 


30 
20 
15 
12 
10 
8 
quali- 


Second  best        do 

do 

Third  best           do 

do 

Best  fat  cow, 

Second  best, 

Third  best, 

Best  fat  heifer. 

, 

Second  best  do 

Third  best     do 

Best  fat  steer, 

Second  best, 

Third  best, 

No.  8.— WOPtKING  OXEN. 

For  best  team  of  20  j'oke  from  any  county, 
(Premium  to  be  paid  to  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  ia  ?aid  county,)     . 

Second  best  team  of  20  yoke  from  any  county, 
(Premium  to  be  paid  to  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  said  county,) 

Best  team  of  oxen,  not  less  than  3  yoke,  . 

Second  best  do  do  .         . 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  .... 

Second  best     do  ..... 

Third  best       do 

A  cart  wili  be  provided  to  test  tl;c  working 

tics  of  the  oxen. 

No.  9.— FAT  CATTLE. 

For  best  pair  fat  steers  or  oxen,  .         .        $15 

.       lO 

5 

.       10 

5 

3 

10 
5 

.       15 

10 

5 

Applicants  for  premiums  for  fat  cattle,  must  fur- 
nish statements  of  the  manner  of  feeding. 

£@°"Judges  on  Fat  Cattle,  will  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  animals  submitted  to  them  for  exami- 
nation. It  is  believed  that  all  other  things  being 
equal,  those  are  the  best  cattle  that  have  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  smallest  superfices.  The  Cattle  to  be 
judged  as  Fat  Cattle,  will  all  be  weighed,  and  the 
Judges  ■will  take  moa-surcs  to  get  the  superfices  of 
€ach. 

No.  10.— 3I1LCH  COWS. 
Fcr  best  M;i;h  Cow,  ....        $20 

Second  best       do  ..'...       15 

Third  best        do 10 

;;^"Thc  Cows  to  bo  kept  on  gr.ass  only  during  the 
trial,  and  for  ten  days  previous  to  each  period  of 
trial.  The  time  of  trial  from  10th  to  20th  of  June, 
and  from  10th  to  20th  of  August,  1854. 

STATEMENT    TO    BE    FURNISHED     CONTAINING 

First.  The  age  and  breed  of  Cow,  and  time  of 
calving. 

Second.  The  quantity  of  milk,  in  weight,  and  also 
of  butter  made  from  such  cow,  during  each  period 
of  ten  days. 

Third.  A  statement  to  be  made  to  the  Judge?,  of 
the  facts,  vcritied  by  the  affidavit  of  competitor  and 
oue  other  person  conversant  therewith. 


No.  11.— FOREIGN  IMPORTED  CATTLE.* 

Best  Short  Horn  Bull  2  years    old   and    up- 
wards, diploma  and  ....         $25 

Best  Heifer  or  Cow  2  yc;\rs  and  upward:^,  di- 
ploma and  2) 

Best  Devon  Bull  2  years  and  upwards,  diplo- 
ma and  ......  20 

Best  Ileifor  or  Cow  2  years  and  upwards,  di- 
ploma and  .....  20 

Best  Hereford  Bull  2  years  and  upward.-^,  di- 
ploma and  ......  20 

Best  Ileifor  or  Cow  2  years  and  upwards,  di- 
ploma and  .....  20 

Best  Ayrshire  Bull  2  years  and  upwards,  di- 
ploma and 20 

Best  Heifer  or  Cow  2  years  and  upward,  di- 
ploma and  .....  20 
*Tho  importation,  to  entitle  it  to  compete,  must 

have  been  made  within  twelve  months. 

CLASS  NO,  IL 

HORSES   AND  MULES. 


No.   12.— STALLIONS  AND   Mx\.RES   FOR 
WORK. 

Best  Stallion  4  years  and  upwards. 
Second  best  do  do  .         .         . 

Third  best  do  do       .         .         . 

Best  Brood  Mare,  (with  foal  at  hor  foot,)  4 
years  and  upwards,       .         .         .         .         . 
Second  best  do  do  do 

Third  best  do  do  do    . 

Heavy  Draught. 

Best  Stallion  4  years  and  upwards. 
Second  best  do  do  .         .         • 

Third  best  do  do       .         .         . 

Best  Brood  Mare,  [with   foal  at  hor  foot,]  4 

years  and  upwards, 

Second  best  do  do  do 

Third  best  do  do  do     .         . 

Quick  Draught. 
Best  Stallion  4  years  and  upwards, 


Second  best 

do 

<'.o 

Third  best 

do 

do        . 

Best  Mare, 

do 

do 

Second  best 

do 

do       . 

Third  best 

do 

do 

Draught. 

Best  Stallion 

4  years  and 

upwards, 

Second  best 

do 

do 

Third  best 

do 

do 

Best  Mar?, 

do 

do 

Second  best 

do 

do 

Third  best 

do 

do 

ALL 


$30 
15 


30 

15 

5 

$30 
15 


30 

15 

5 

$30 
15 

5 
30 
15 

5 

$30 
15 

5 

30 
15 

5 
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Three  Years  Old. 

Best  Stallion 

3  years  and 

under  4, 

Second  best 

do 

do 

Third  best 

do 

do       . 

Best  Mare, 

do 

do 

Second  best 

do 

du       . 

Third  best 

do 

do 

Two  Years  Old. 

Best  Stallion 

2  years  and 

under  3, 

Second  best 

do 

do 

Third  best 

do 

do       . 

Best  Mare, 

do 

do 

Second  best 

do 

do       . 

Third  best 

do 

do 

One  Year  Old  Colts. 

Best  Stallion 

1  year  eld, 

Second  best 

do 

Third  best 

do 

. 

Best  mare, 

do 

. 

Second  best 

do 

. 

Third  best 

do 

Matched  Horses  for  Carriages. 

Best  pair  of  Matched  Horses, 
Second  best  do        .         .         . 

Third  best  do  ... 

Best  pair  of  matched  Mares,    . 
Second  best  do  ... 

Third  best  do         .         .         . 

For  Draught  or  Farm. 
Best  pair  of  Matched  Horses, 
Second  best  do         .         .         . 

Third  best  do  ;         .        . 

Best  pair  of  Matched  Mares,    . 
Second  best  do  ... 

Third  best  do         .         .         . 

Geldings  and  Single  Mares. 
Best  Gelding  for  saddle. 
Second  best  do         .         .         . 

Third  best  do  ... 

Best  Gelding  for  harness, 
Second  best  do  .        .        , 

Third  best  do         .        .        . 

Single  Mares. 
Best  Mare  for  saddle,  .         ; 

Second  best        do  ... 

Third  best  do         ...         . 

Best  Mare  for  harness. 
Second  best        do         ...        . 
Third  best  do  ... 

Jacks  and  Mules. 

Best  Jack,  

Secondbest  .... 

Best  Jennet,  ..... 

Secondbest  .... 

Best  pair  of  Mules,       .... 
Secondbest       do  ... 


$30 

15 

5 

30 

15 


$30 
15 

5 
30 
15 

5 

$15 
10 

5 
15 
10 

5 

$30 
15 

5 
20 
10 

5 

$30 
15 

5 

15 
10 

5 

$10 
7 
5 

10 
7 
5 

$10 

7 

5 

10 

7 
5 

$20 
10 
20 
10 
20 
10 


Third  best        do  .        .         . 

Best  Team  of  Mules  not  less  than  4, 
Second  best  do  do 


10 

25 
15 


No.  13.— FOREIGN  IMPORTED  HORSES 
Having  been  imported  ioithin  one  year. 

Best  Blood  Stallion  4  years  and  upwai-ds,  di- 
ploma and 

Best  Brood  mare  4  years  and  upwards,  diplo- 
ma and  .... 

Best  Stallion  of  all  work  4  years  and  upwards, 
diploma  and  .... 

Best  Brood  Mare  4  years  and  upwards,  diplo- 
ma and  .... 

Best  Draught  Stallion  4  years  and  upwards, 
diploma  and  - 

Best  Brood  Mare  4  years  and  upwards,  diplo- 
ma and  ...  - 
Tliorougli  Bred. 

Best  Stallion  4  years  and  upwards. 

Second  best,  do 

Third  best,  do 

Best  Brood  Mare  [with  foal  at  her  foot,] 

Sscond  best,  do      -        -        -        - 

Third  best,  do 

In  order    to    compete    in  this  class  of    Thorough 

Breeds,    Pedigrees  must  be  produced,    showing  the 

purity  of  blood  of  all  animals  exhibited  in  this  class. 

The  pedigree  must  be  complete  on   the   part  of  both 

dam  and  sire. 


$20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 

10 
30 
20 

10 


CLASS  NO.  III. 

SHEEP,  SWINE   AND    POULTKY, 
No.  14.— SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

Long  Wooled. 

Best  Buck,                      $10 

Second  best,       do      -        -        -        -        -  G 

Best  pen  of  Ewes,  not  less  than  3    -        -        -  10 

Second  best,       do      -        -        -        -        -  6 

Best  pen  of  lambs,  not  less  than  4  -        -        -  10 

Second  best,      do      -        -        -        -        -  0 

Middle  wooled. 

Best  Buck,                      $10 

Second  best,       do      -        -        -        -        -  6 

Best  pen  of  Ewes,  not  less  than  3^  -        -        -  10 

Second   best,      do      -        -        -        -        -  6 

Best  pen  of  Lambs,  not  less  than  4  -         -        -  10 

Second  best,     do         -        -        -        -        -  6^ 
Merinoes. 

Best  Buck,                        $10 

Second  best,      do 6 

Best  pen  of  Ewes  not  less  than  3      -        -        -  10 

Second  best,      do       -        -        -        -        -  ^6- 

Best  pen  of  Lambs  not  less  than  4  -        -        -  10 

Second  best,      do 9 
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Saxons. 

Second  best,          do 

3 

Best  Buck,                         .        .        .        .        . 

$10 

Second  best,       do        .        -        -        -        - 

6 

No.  15.— SWINE. 

Best  pen  of  Ewes  not  less  than  3      -        -        - 

10 

Large  Breed. 

Second   best,       do      -        -        -        -        - 

6 

For  best  Boar  over  2  j^eirs  old. 

SIO 

Best  pen  of  Lambs  not  lose  than  4     - 

10 

Second   best,         do           do        -        -        - 

5 

Second   best,       do 

0 

Best  boar,  I  year  old,        -         .         .         -         . 

10 

Cross  Bred  Sheep. 

Second  best,         do 

.0 

Best  Buck,                          

$10 

Best  Boar  G  months  and  under  1  year. 

1(» 

Second  best,       do        -        -        -        -        - 

6 

Second  best,     do                do         do     - 

5 

Best  pen  of  Ewes  not  less  than  3      -         -         - 

10 

Best  Breeding  Sow  over  two  years, 

10 

Second  best,        do 

G 

Second  best,     do                 do        -        -        - 

5 

Best  pen  of  Lambs,  not  less  than  4  - 

10 

Best  Breeding  Sow  1  year,         .... 

10 

Second  best,       do       -        -        -        -        - 

G 

Second  best,     do                    .... 

5 

FOREIGN  IMPORTED  SHEEP. 

Best  Sow,  G  months  and  under  1  year, 

10 

Second  best        do           do        do 

5 

Long  Wooled. 

Bestlotof  pigs,  (not  less  than  5)  under  G  munth 

3,  10 

Best  Buck,                       ..... 

§10 

Second        do         do                do         do 

5 

Second  best,       do       -        -        -        -        - 

8 

Including    Chester,  Berkshire,    Hampshire, 

Lei- 

Best  pen,  3  Ewes,              .        .        .        .        . 

10 

cester  and  their  grades. 

Second  best,       do        -        -        -        -        - 

8 

Small  Breed. 

Middle  wooied. 

For  best  Boar  over  2  years,       .... 

$10 

Best  Buck,                       .        .        .        .        . 

$10 

/Second  best        do 

5 

Second    best,      do       -        -        -        -        - 

8 

Best  Boar  1  year  old, 

10 

Best  pen,  3  Ewes,              

10 

Second        do                

5 

Second  best,       do 

8 

Best  Boar  G months  old  and  not  1  year,     - 

10 

Merinoes. 

Second  best        do       -        -        -        -        - 

5 

Best  Buck,                        ..... 

$10 

Best  breeding  Sow,  2  years,      -        -         -        . 

10 

Second   best,       do 

8 

Second  best        do       -        -        -        -        - 

5 

Best  pen,  3  Ewes,              ..... 

10 

Best  breeding  Sow  1  year  and  under  2,     - 

10 

Second  best,       do       -        -        -        -        - 

8 

Second  best        do        -        -        -        -        - 

5 

Saxons. 

Best  Sow  G  months  and  under  1  year. 

10 

Best  Buck,                        

$10 

Second  best        do        

5 

Second   best,       do 

8 

Best  lot  of  Pigs  not  less  than  five  and  under  six 

Best  pen,  3  Ewes,              

10 

months,               ...... 

10 

Second   best,       do 

8 

Second  best        do            ....        - 

5 

Fat  Sheep. 

Including  Neapolitan,    Suff»>lk,    imbroved    China, 

Best  Fat  Sheep,  under  2  years  old,  and  upwards 

$G 

Chinese,  Mocha  and  their  grades. 

Second   best,       do       -        -        -        -        - 

5 

For  best  Fattened  Hog,         ...        - 

$5 

Third  best,           do 

3 

Second  best        do            

3 

Best  Fat  Sheep  under  2  j'ears, 

G 

No.  IG.— POULTRY. 

Second   best,       do            ..... 

5 

Best  lot  of  Shangha}  fowls  not  less  than  3;  1  cock 

Third  best            do-                .... 

3 

and  2  hens, 

S3 

Best  5  Fat  Sheep,  any  age,        -        - 

10 

Second  best        do            .        .        .        .        - 

2 

Second  best,       do 

8 

Best  lot  of  Dorking  Fowls  not  less  than  3—1 

Wool. 

cock  and  2  hens, 

3 

Best  3  fleeces  Saxony  Wool,      -        -        .        . 

$5 

Second  best        do 

2 

Second  best,         do 

3 

Best  lot  of  Poland   Fowls  not  less   than   3—1 

Best  3  fleeces  Merino  Wool,                .        .        . 

5 

cock  and  2  hens, 

3 

Second                  do 

3 

Second  best        do            

2 

Best  3  fleeces  of  Long  Wool,     .... 

5 

Best  lot  of  black  Spanish,  not   less   than  3—1 

Second                    do     -        -        -        -        - 

3 

cock  and  2  hens, 

3 

Best  3  fleeces  Middle  Wool,      -        -        -        - 

5 

Second  best        do 

2 

Second                 dj 

3 

Best  lot  of  Jersey  Blues,  not  loss    than   3-  1 

Bests  fleeces  Lambs  Wool,       .        .        .         . 

5 

cock  and  2  hens,             -        -        -        - 

3 

Second   best,        do 

o 

Second  best        do            ..... 

2 

Best  Shepherd  Dog, 

$5 

Best  lot  of  Buck's  County  Fowls,  not  less  than 

VI 
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3 — 1  cock  and  2  hens,    -         -        -         - 
Second  best         do  .        .         .         -         - 

liestlot  of  Cochin  China,  Mnhivand  Chiotegong 

Fowls,  not  loss  than  3—1  cock  nnd  2  hens. 
Second  best        do  .        .        .        .        . 

Best  lot  of  Bantams,  not  less   than  3 — 1   cock 
and  2  hens,  .        .        .        -        - 

Second  best        do  

Best  lot  of  Game  ro%vis.  not  lessthan3 — 1  cock 
2  hens,  ----- 

Second  best        do  -        -        -      '  - 

Best   lot   of  Native  or    Dung    IIIll   Fowls  not 
less  than  5,        -----        - 

Second  best        do  .        -        _        -        - 

Best  lot  of  Poultry  owned  by  exhibitor, 
Largest  collection  of  Fowls,      -         -         -         - 

Best  lot  of  Capons,  not  less  than  3,       -         - 
Second  best         do  .         -         -         -         - 

Best  pair  of  Turkeys,  .        .        -        _ 

"         "         Geese,  -        .        .        _        . 

AVild  Geese,       -        -        -        - 

"         "         Muscovy  ducks,     -        -         -         - 

"         "         Common  Ducks,         _         -         - 
Best  pair  of  Pea  Fowls,  -         -         -         -         - 

Best  Caponed  Turkey,  -         -         -         . 

Best  lot  of  Guinea  Fowls,  not  less  than  five. 
Best  exhibition  of  Pigeons,       -         -         -         - 

Se  ;ond  best         do         ----- 

Best  pair  imported  Fowls,         -         -         -         - 

Second  best        do         ----- 


2 
10 
10 
5 
3 
3 
3 


CLASS  MO.  I¥. 

No.  17.— PLOWING  MATCH. 

The  Plowing  Match  will    take  place   on   Friday 

morning,  at  9  o'clock.  Pefsons  competing  in  th« 
Plowing  Match,  will  have  their  teams  hitched  and  in 
readiness  at  the  appointed  hour. 

First  premium  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  plow,  $10 

Second  best  plow,          -----  g 

Third  best      d )------  5 

Fourth  best    do              5 

Best  single  horse  Plow,     -----  10 

Second  best        do         -        -        -        -        -  5 

Best  Subsoil        do            -----  5 

Second  best         do        -        -        -        -        -  5 

Best  Corn  Plow,       ------  10 

Second  best     do             -----  3 

Best  Side-hill  Plow,          .        -        -        .        .  10 

Second  best     do             -----  5 

First  Premium  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  Plow- 
man,         -------  15 

Second  best  Plowman, 10 

Third  best         do           .-.-•.  8 

Fourth  best       do               5 

First  Premium  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  Plow- 
boy  under  18  years,           -        .        -        .  10 


Second  best  Plowbo}'  under  18  years,       -         -         8 
Third  best  do  do  -         -  5 

Fourth  best  do  do  -         -         -         3 

J8@°"  The  name  of  Plowman  must  be  given,  as  well 
as  the  kind  of  plow  to  be  used,  at  the  time  of  entry. 


CLASS  MO.  V. 

iVo.  18.— FARM  IMPLEMENTS  No. 
Best  Farm  Wagon,  -         -         -         - 

Second  best    do  .        .        -        .        . 

Best  Hay  rigging,  -         .         .         . 

Second  best     do  -         -         -         .         . 

Best  Harrow,  -         -         -         .         , 

Second  best,  -----. 

Best  Corn  Cultivator,  diploma  and    - 
Second  best        do  do  -        -        . 

Best  Grain  Drill,  diploma  and 
Second  best     do  do      -        -        -        • 

Third  best       do  do  .        .        . 

Best  Seed  Planter,  for  horse  or  hand  power, 

hills  or  drills,  diploma  and 
Second  best        do  .        .        - 

Best  Cultivator  for  general  purposes,  diploma 
Second  best        do        do         do 
Best  Broad  Cast  Sower,  diploma  and     - 
Second  best        do 
Best  Pioller  for  general  use. 
Second  best  do         -         -         -         - 

Best  Clod  Crasher  and  Roller  combined. 
Second  best    do         do         do         do 
Best  Fanning  mill — diploma  and 
Second  best  do         do        -        -        - 

Best  Corn  Stalk  Cutter, 
Second  best        do    - 
Best  Hay. and  Straw  Cutter,  diploma  and 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  vegetable  cutter,  -        .        . 

becond  best        do  -        -        .        - 

Best  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  by  horse  power 
Second  best        do        do         do        do 
Best  Clover  huUer,  .        .        -        . 

Second  best     do  .        .        .        . 

Best  Horse  cart  for  farm,  .        -        - 

Second  best        do         -        .        -        . 
Best  Ox  Cart,  ----- 

Second     do  .        .        -        .        . 

Best  Horse  Rake, 

Second  best     do  -        -         -         - 

Best  Ox  Yoke, 

Second  best  do 

Best  Corn  Sheller,  horse  power. 

Second  best        do        do      - 

Best  Corn  Sheller,  hand  power, 

Second  best        do        do      - 

Best  Farm  or  Road  Scraper,      .        -        - 

Second  best        do        do      - 


SIO 


for 


and 


3 
15 
10 

5 

10 
5 

10 
5 

10 
5 
5 
3 
5 
3 

10 


3 

5 

»> 
O 

5 
3 

10 
5 

10 
5 
5 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 

10 
5 
5 
3 
3 
2 
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No.  19.— FARM  IMPLEMENTS  No. 
For  best  Churn,         ....        - 
Second         do        -        -        -        -        - 
Best  Cheese  press,     ----- 
Second         do        -         -         -         -         - 
Best  twelve  Milk  Pans,     -         -         -         - 
Second  best        do         .        -        -        . 
Best  Milk  strainer,  -         -         -         - 

Second  best     do  -         .         .         . 

Best  potato  masher,  -         .         -         - 

.Second  best     do  -         .         -         . 

Best  grain  cradle,     ----- 

2nd  best        do 

Best  scythe — snathe  and  scythe, 
Second  best        do         do  -        -        - 

Best  twelve  hand  rakes,         -        .        - 
Second  best        do  _        -        -        . 

Best  six  hay  forks,         .         .         .         - 

Second  best    do 

Best  six  grass  scythes,  -         -         - 

Second  best        do     - 

Best  six  grain  scythes,  -        -        - 

Second  best        do    - 

Best  six  axes,         ----- 

Second    do        

Best  six  manure  foi'ks,  -         .         - 

Second  best        do     - 

Best  six  Devonshire  shovels, 

2nd  best        do  do  -        -        - 

Best  six  canal  shovels,  -        .         _ 

2nd  best         do        -        -        -        -        - 

Best  six  spades,  -        -        -        - 

2nd  best     do 

Best  six  corn  hoes  -        -        -        - 

2nd  best      do 

Best  set  of  horse  shoes,         .        -        - 
Best  lot  ot  grain  measures,  not  less  than  si: 
2nd  best        do         do         do         do         do 
Best  dozen  wire  brooms,  -        .        - 

2nd  best         do         do  -        .        - 

Best  dozen  shaker  or  twine-tied  brooms, 
2nd  best        do        do         do         do 
Best  half  dozen  corn  baskets, 
2nd  best         do  do        -        -        - 


S3 
o 

5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 


1 

Diploma 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 

Diploma 
2 

Diploma 
2 

Diploma 


2 
Diploma 

2 
Diploma 

2 
Diploma 

o 


No.  20.— FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINE- 
RY No.  3. 

For  best  portable  saw  mill,       ...        -  §20 
Best  st3an\  engine  for  farm  inirposes,   easily 

portable,             20 

Best  portable  grist  mill,             -         -         -         -  20 
Best  mowing  or  reaping  machine.            Silver  Medal 

2nd  best        do                do            .        .        .  lo 

Best  sweep  horse  power,           -        -        -        -  10 

2nd  best        do        do            .        -        -        -  5 

-i- est  railway,  hoi  se  power,         -        -        -        -  10 

2nd  best        do         do            .        -        .        -  5 

Best  threshing  machine,  diploma  and       -        -  10 


10 


Diploma 

5 
Silver  Medal 

5 
Silver  Medal 

5 
Silver  Medal 

5 
Silver  Medal 


2nd  best        do  -        -        -        -        -  5 

Best  separator,  -        -        -        -        -        -       10 

2nd  best     do 5 

Best  portable  hay  press, 10 

2nd  best         do  5 

Best  churning  machine,  -         -     .  -         -         5 

Best  dog  powor  churning  machine,         -         -  5 

Best  washing  machine,     -----         5 

Best  pump  fur  wt'lls, 10 

2iul  best        do  ------         5 

Best  arrangement  for  raising  water  other  tlian 

pump,         -------  10 

2nd  belst         do     ■    do         do         do         do       -         5 
Best  hay  and  cattle  weighing  scales,  diploma 

and        - -- 

Best  weighing  machine  for  general  farm  porpo- 

ses,  

Best  lot  of  small  and  large  scales, 

Best  portable  cider  press,     - 

2nd  best   do        do  -        - 

Best  half  doz  n  flour  barrels, 

2nd  best         do  do     - 

Best  variety  of  cooper  work, 

2nd  best        do        do      - 

Best  Shingle  and  stave  cutter, 

2nd  best        do         do      -----        5 

Best  invention  for  spreading  lime,         -        -  5 

Best  collection  of  farmer's  tools,  arranged  in  a 

deposit, -5 

Best  invention  for  securing  the  run  of  water  in 

drains,       -- 5 

2nd  best        do         do         dw        do        do       -        3 
Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  diploma  and  -         -  25 
2nd  best        do        do         do         do          -        -      20 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  premiums  on  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  Diplomas  and  Premiums  will  be 
awarded  by  the  Judges  on  Discretionary  Premiums, 
for  such  new  and  meritorious  implements  and  in- 
ventions as  may  be  exhibited.  Persons  presenting 
Aj^ricultural  Implements  or  articles  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  are  requested  to  furnish  the  Secretary 
with  a  particular  description  of  the  article,  and  the 
price  and  place  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

No.  21.— LEATHER  AND  ITS  MANUFACTURES. 

Best  plow  gears, ^.5 

2nd  best      do .". 

Best  wagon  harness  for  farm,    -        -        -        -  .'S 

2nd  best            do            do            .        .        -  ;; 

Best  cart  gears, .5 

2nd  best      do 3 

Best  ^-ett  of  double  harness, 


2nd  best 


do 


Best  carriage  harness, 
2nd  best  do 

Best  buggy  harness, 
2nd  best        do 


0 

3 
Diploma 

f) 
Diploma 

5 
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Best  farm  saddle,      ------        5 

2Md  best        do 3 

Best  lot  of  men  and-wouKni'.s  s-adJlcs  and  bri- 
dles,         Diploma 

2nd  best  do  do  do       -        -  5 

Best  travellino;  truulc,        .         -         -         -     Diploma 

2nd  best        do  5 

Best  lot  of  men,  women's  and  children's  boots 
and  shoes,      ------     Diploma 

2nd  best        - 5 

Best  wagon  whips,  5 

2ud  best  do 2 

Best  carriage  v.hip'',  -        .        .        -     Diploma 

2nd  best        do  3 

Best  sole,  harness  and  upper  leather,         -     Diploma 
2nd  best        do  do  do  -        -  5 

Best  calf  skins,  dressed,  -        -        -     Diploma 

2nd  best  do 5 

Other  articles  manufactured  of  leather,  and  not 
enumerated  above,  cash  premiums  and  diplcmas  may 
be  awarded  to  by  the  Committee. 


CLASS  NO.  VI. 

No.  22.— D-4IRY,  SUGAR  AND  HONEY. 

Butter. 
Best  lot — quality  as  M'ell  as  quantity  consider- 
ed— made   from  5    cows,  in   30   consecutive 
days,  20  pounds  of  the  butter  to  be  exiiibited,     $20 
Second  best  do  do  do        -  10 

A  certificate,  signed  by  the  owners  of  the  cows, 
and  at  least  one  other  person,  who  assisted  in  milk- 
ing and  making  the  butter,  certifying  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  to  accompany  each  lot  of  butter. 
Best  lot  of  20  lbs.  butter,  made  in  June,  1854,     SIO 
Second  best  lot  do  do  do  5 

Best  firkin  or  tub  of  salted  butter,  not  less  than 
3  months  old,         -        -        -        -        -        -      10 

Second  best,  do  do  do      -  5 

Best  5  firkins  of  butter,  not  less  than  3  months 

old, 20 

Premiums  to  be  awarded  lo   Girls  mider  twenty-one 
years  of  aye: 
For  the  best  lot  of  10  lbs.   of  butter,  made  at 

any  time,        -        -        -        -     Silver  Milk  Cup 
Second  best        do  do         do  Silver  Cup 

Best  lot   of  5   lbs.   of  butter,  made   any   time — Set 

Silver  Tea  Spoons. 
Second  best  lot  of  5  lbs.  butter,  made  any  time— Sil- 
ver Cup. 
Best  barrel  of  salt  for  Dairy  purposes,      -         -       .fiS 
Second  best  do  do       -        -        -  2 

Best  barrel  coarse  salt  for  packing,  -         -         3 

Second  best  do  do       -        -        -  2 

Chc2se— One  Year  and  Older. 
Best  50  lbs.  cheese,  -        -        -        -        -    $10 

Second  best     do 5 

Third  best       do 3 


SIO 


20 


Less  Than  one  Year. 
Best  50  lbs  of  Cheese,       ----- 

Second  best        do 

Third  best  do 

Best  ^  dozen  cheese  boxes,    -        -        -        - 

Best  3  Dairies  from  any  county,  nut  less  than  3 
cheese  from  each,  -         -         .         -         - 

Those  who  present  cheese  for  the  premiums  offer- 
ed, must  state  in  writing,  the  time  it  was  made  ;  the 
number  of  cows  kept ;  whether  the  cheese  was  made 
from  one,  two,  or  more  milkings  ;  whether  avij  addi- 
tion is  made  of  cream  ;  the  quantity  of  rennet  used, 
and  the  mode  of  preparing  it ;  the  mode  of  pressure, 
and  the  treatment  of   cheese  afterwards  ;  and  the 
kind  of  salt  used. 

Sugar  and  Honey. 
Best  20  lbs.  maple  sugar,  -         .         - 

Second  best         do         -         -         -         - 

Best  10  lbs.  honey,  -         .         -         . 

Second  best     do  -         -         -         . 

Third  best       do        ------        2 

The  Honey  to  be  taken  without  destroying  the 
bees:  and  the  kind  of  hives  used,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  to  be  stated. 


CLASS  NO.  vn. 

FLOUK,  COKN   MEAL,  GKAIN,  SEEDS   AND  VEGETA- 
BLES. 

No.  23.— FLOUR  AND  CORN  MEAL. 
Best  barrel  of  flour,  -----     §10 

Second  best     do  5 

Third  best       do 3 

Best  barrel  of  corn  meal,  prepared  from   kiln- 
dried  corn, -  5 

Second  best  do  do  do     -         -         3 

Best  sample  corn  Farina,       -        -        -        -  2 

Best  wheat  Ftrina, 2 

Best  sample  5  loaves  baker's  bread,      -  Silver  Medal 
Second  best  do  do  -        -     Diploma 

Best  sample,  10  lbs  each,  water  and 

batter  crackers,  -  -  -  -  Silver  Medal 
Second  best  do  do  do  -  -  Diploma 
Best  smut  machine  -----  |10 
Second  best     do        ------        5 

No.  24.— GRAIN,  SEEDS  AND  A^EGETABLES. 


Best  bushel  white  wheat. 
Second  best        do        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  red  wheat,      -        -        - 
Second  best        do        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  Mediterranean  wheat,     - 
Second  best        do        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  rye,         -         -         -         - 
Second  best  do      -        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  yellow  gourd  seed  corn, 
Second  best        do        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  Avhite  flint  corn,     - 


$3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
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Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
Bsst  bushel  mixed  corn,  -         -         - 
Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  oats,       .        -        .        - 
Second  best     do  .        .        .        - 

Best  bushel  barlej,  ... 

Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  Irish  potatoes, 
Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  sweet  potatoes, 
Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  field  turnips. 
Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
Bijst  bushel  ruta  baga, 
Second  best         do         -         -         -         - 
Best  bushel  sugar  beets,  - 
Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  carrots, 
Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  parsnips,        .         .         - 
Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
Best  bushel  flaxseed,         -        .        . 
Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
Best  sample  of  hops,  not  less  than  10  lbs 
Second  best        do  do  do    - 

Best  sample  of  timothy  seed,  1  bushel, 
Second  best        do  do  do    - 

Best  sample  of  newly  introduced  grain, 
ble  to  farmers,  not  less  than  1  bushel, 
5®"  Samples  of  grain  and  seeds  in  all 
deposited  with  tlie  Secretary. 
For  12  best  stalks  of  celery, 
Second  l)est        do        do  -        - 

G  best  heads  of  cauliflower. 
Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
12  best  white  table  turnips, 
Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 
12  best  carrots,  -         -         .         . 

Second  best  do 

12  best  beets,  .... 

Second  best  do      -        -        -        -        - 

12  best  parsnips,       -        -        -        . 

Second  best     do  .... 

12  best  onions,  .         -         -         . 

Second  best   do     - 

G  best  heads  of  cabbage, 

Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 

6  best  heads  of  brocoli,      -         -         - 

Second  best         do         -         -         -         - 

12  best  tomatoes,       .        -        -        - 

Second  best     do  .... 

2  best  purple  egg  plants, 

Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 

12  best  sweet  potatoes, 

Second  best        do        -        -        -        - 

Best  2  peck  Lima  beans, 

Second  best         do         -         -         -         - 

Best  bunch  double  parslo3-, 


valua- 


to  be 

$3 

2 

3 
2 
3 
o 


Second  best        do        -        -        -        -        - 

3  best  garden  squashes, 

Second  best        do 

3  best  largo  squashes, 

Second  best        do        -        -        -        -        - 
3  largest  sweet  pumpkins,        -        .        .        . 

Second  largest        do 

3  largest  field  pumpkins,  .        .        .        . 

Second  largest        do    - 

12  best  ears  yellow  seed  corn,  ... 

Second  best         do         -         -         -         -        - 
12  best  ears  white  seed  corn,     -        -        .        - 

Second  best        do        

Best  12  table  potatoes, 

Second  best        do        -        -        -        J        - 
For  ihe  choicest  and  largest  assortment  of  ta- 
ble vegetables,      ..---- 
Second  best        do        do         do        do 

CLASS  NO.  vm. 

No.  25.— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES, 

Best  lot  of  silk  cocoons,  .... 

Second  best        do 

Best  specimen  of  raw  silk,        .        -        -        - 
"  "  reeled  silk,  -        -        - 

"  "  sewing  silk,  .        .         . 

"     pair  silk  stockings,         .        .        -        - 
"     silk  shawl,        ------ 

"       "     handkerchief,  .        -        -        - 

"     pair  woolen  blankets. 

Second  best        do        -        -        - 

Third  best  do  ... 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth, 

Second  best        do  -        -        - 

Best  15  yards  woolen  carpet. 

Second  best        cio  -        -        - 

Third  best  do        -        -        - 

Best  hearth  rug,       .        .        -        - 

Second  best    do  ... 

Third  best      do       -        -        -        - 

Fourth  best,     do  ... 

Best  rag  carpet,  15  yards, 

Second  best    do  ... 

Third  best      do       - 

Best  double  coverlet. 

Second  best        do  .        .        - 

Third   best         do        -        -        - 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings, 

Second  best        do        -        -        - 

Third  best  du  .        .        - 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  half  hose. 

Second  best        do  .        .        . 

Third  best  do     '   - 

Best  pair  woolen  mittens, 

Second  best        do        -        -        - 

Best  home  made  shirt. 

Second  best        do        -        -        - 


2 

3 
2 

10 
5 


$8 
5 
5 
5 
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Silver  Cup 
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Silver  Cup 
3 
5 
3 

Silver  cup 
*i) 

Silver  cup 
3 
2 
5 
3 


Best  barred  flannel,  12  yafds, 

Second  bpst         do         -         - 

Best  plain  flannel,  12  yards,     - 

Second  best         do         -         - 

Best  10  yards  barred  linen, 

Second  best        do 

Best  10  yards  plain  linen, 

Second  best         do 

Third  best  do 

Best  10  yards  linen  diapi>r,  - 

Second  best        do 

Third  best  do 

Best  10  yards  tow  cloth,    - 

Second  best        do 

Best  pair  cotton  knit  half  hose. 

Second  best        do        -         - 

Best  pair  linen  knit  stockings. 

Second  best        do 

Best  pair  linen  knit  half  hose, 

Second  best        do        -        - 

Best  pound  linen  sewing  thread, 

Second  best         do 


No.  2G— HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 

Best  ornamental  needle  work,  -         -         -       $5 

Second  best        do 3 

Third  best  do 2 

Best  ottoman  cover,       -----  3 

Second  best        do 2 

Best  table   cover,  -----  3 

Second  best     do       ------        2 

Best  artificial  flowers, 3 

vSecond  best        do 2 

Best  variety  worsted  work,  -        .        .  5 

Second  best        do  -----        3 

Best  fancy  vrork  with  needle  for  chair,  -  3 

Second  best  do  do  -        -        -        2 

Best  worked  cushion  and  back,     -         -         .  3 

Second  best  do 2 

Best  quilt,  3 

Second  best  do  -  ....        2 

Best  counterpane, 3 

2nd  best        do        -        -         -        -        -        -        2 

Best  lamp-stand  mat,     -----  3 

2nd  best        do        ------        2 

Best  ornaruental  shell  work,  .        .         -  3 

2nd  best        do 2 

Best  specimen  wax  flowers,  _         .         .  3 

2nd  best        do        -        -        -        -        -        -        2 

Premiums  of  ^2  each,  to  the  number  of  ten,  may 
be  awarded  on  articles  coming  within  this  class  and 
not  enumerated  above. 

Articles  ol  domcKtic  manufacture  to  be  made  in 
the  family  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  exhibitor  must  fur- 
nish evidence  that  the  articles  are  so  manufacturde. 
And  no  article  manufactured  in  factories,  or  out  of 
the  family,  will  be  received  in  either  of  the  classes 
of  domestic  manufacture. 
Best  home  made  bread,  -         -         -         -       $5 

2nd  best  do 3 

Best  pound  cake, 3 

2nd  best      do        - 2 

Best  sponge  cake,  3 


2nd  best      do -  2 

Best  preserves,  .         .         -         -  Silver  Cup 

2nd  best      do        -----        -  3 

Best  fruit  jelly, 3 

2nd  best      do        -----        -  2 

Best  tomato  preserves,       -         -         -  Siver  Cup 

2nd  best      do 3 

Best  tomato  figs,       ------        5 

2nd  best      do -  3 

Best  specimen  of  pickles,  -         -         -         -         3 

2nd  best     do -  2 

Best  sample  of  apple  butter,     -         -         -         -         3 
2nd  best  do  -        -        -        -        -  2 

Best  quince  and  peach  butter,  each  -         -         3 

2nd  best  do  -----  o 

Best  home  made  soap,       -----         3 
2nd  best  do  -         -         -         -         -  2 

13®*  Persons  whose  trade  is  baking,  cannot  enter 
this  list  in  competition,  as  it  is  intended  alone  for  the 
encouragement  of  housekeepers. 

No.  27.— MANUFACTURES  OTHER  THAN  DO- 
MESTIC. 

Best   piece   black  broad  cloth,   American 

manufacture,   twenty  yards,     -         -  Diploma 

Best  piece  blue   broad    cloth,    American 

manufacture,  20  yards,  -  -  -  Dipkma 
Best  piece  woolen  carpet,  manufactured  in 

factories,  twenty  yards,  -         -  Diploma. 

Best  piece  of  sattinett,  twenty  yards,       -      Diploma. 

"     bleached  cotton  shirting,  thirty  yards,  Diploma. 

"     unbleached  cotton  shirting,  30  yards,    Diploma. 

"     bleached  cotton  sheeting,  30  yards.        Diploma. 

"     unbleached  cotton  sheeting,  30  yards.    Diploma. 

"     linen  sheeting,  twenty  yards,  -        Diploma. 

"     pair  woolen  blankets,         -         .         -    Diploma. 

■"     variety  of  flannel,  .         -         -        Diploma. 

"     variety  of  American  shawls  from  A- 

merican  wool,  .        -        -     Silver  Medal. 

"     carriage,  buggy  and  hunting  wagon,  each      §10 
2nd  best  do  do  do  -        -        5 

Best  piano,  .        -        -        -        Silver  Medal. 

2nd  best  do        -        -        -        -        -  Diploma. 

Best  specimens  of  Cabinet  Ware — Silver  Medal, 
Second  best  do        -        -        -        -        $10 

Best  improved  Bedstead,  ...        -        5 

Second  best         do         -         -        -         -        -  3 

Best  improved  School  Desk  and  Chairs — Silver  Medal 
Second  best  do  do  -        -      10 


CLASS  -NO.  IX. 

AGKICTJLTURAL  PE0DTJCTI0IT3  OF  FIELD  CSOPS. 

No.  28.— WINTER  PREMIUMS. 

Best  5  acres  of  Corn, $50 

Second  best  "       " 20 

Best  Acre  of  Corn,  not  less  than  80  bushels,    -  20 

Second  best         "           "         "70         "     -  10 

Best  5  acres  of  Wheat,      -----  50 

Second  best             do               -         -        -         -  20 

Best  Acre  of  Wheat,  not  less  than  40  bushels,  20 

Second  best          "             "         "       35       "  10 
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2) 
15 
10 


Bast  5  acres  of  Rjo,  -        -        -        -        - 

Second  best         do         -         -         -         -         - 
Best  Acre  (if  Rye,  not  less  than  40  bushels,      - 
Se.ond  Lest       '•         "         *'         35 
Best  5  acres  of  Barley,  .         -         -         - 

wSecond  best  do     - 

Best  Acre  of  Barley,  not  less  than  50  busl)els, 
Second  best         "  "         "'         40       "    - 

Best  5  acres  of  Oats,         .         .         -         -         - 
Second  best  do       -         -         -         -         - 

Best  Acre  of  Oat?,  not  less  than  70  bushels,     - 
Second  best       "  "  "  00       " 

Best  Acre  of  Timothy  Seed,      -         -         -         - 
Second  licst         do  do  ... 

Best  Acre  of  Clover  Seed,  .... 

Second  ])cst       do         do         .         .         .         - 
Best  acre  of  Irish   potatoes,  not  less  than  200 
bushels,  .....-- 

2nd  best  do         ----- 

Best  acre  of  table  potatoes,       -         -         -         - 

2nd  best 

Best  half  acre  table  potatoes.    -         -         -         - 

2nd  best  do 

Best  acre  of  carrots,  GO  lbs.  per  bushel,    - 
2nd  best               do               do         -         -         - 
Best  half  acre  of  carrots,  GO  lbs.  per  bushel,    - 
2nd  best                do               do         -         -         - 
Best  acre  of  ruta  baga,  GO  pounds  per  bushel, 
2nd  best              do               do        -        -        - 
Best  half  acre  of  ruta  baga,  GO  pounds  per  bii., 
2nd  best              do               do        -        -        - 
Best  half  acre  of  sugar  beets,           -         -         - 
2nd  best             do             do             .         -         . 
Best  quarter  acre  of  mangel  wurtzel, 
2bd  best            do            do            -        -        - 
Best   quarter   acre   of  turnips,         -         -         - 
2nd  liest             do             do             -         .         . 
Best  quarter  acre  of  sweet  potatoes, 
2nd  best            do            do            -        -        . 
Best  half  acre  of  tobacco,         -        -        _        . 
2nd  best  do 

Competitors  for  premiums  for  the  above  agricultu- 
ral producti)ns,  7)iit-'if.  produce  a.  full  statement  of  the 
mode  of  cultivation  and  the  kind  of  seed  used.  The 
ground  to  be  in  one  contiguous  piece,  to  be  measured 
by  a  Surveyor,  vrith  chain  and  compass,  who  shall 
certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  nieasuremGut  of  the 
land  cultivated. 

All  of  the  corn  competing  for  the  five  acre  crop, 
and  all  of  the  corn  competing  for  the  one  acre  crop, 
musi  be  shelled  and  measured  between  the  1st  of  De- 
cember and  the  10th  of  January,  and  the  number  of 
bushels  certified  to  by  two  disintorcsted  persons,  who 
shelled  and  measured  the  same. 

The  grain  to  be  measured  in  a  soa'ed  half  bushel, 
or  measured  by  weight,  according  to  the  standard. 

The  exhibitor  must,  also,  exhibit  a  sample  of  each 
crop,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  at  the  annual  mo«t- 
in  Ilarrisburg. 
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CLASS  NO.  X. 

FK'JITS  AND  FLOWESS. 

No.  29.— FRUIT. 

Best  and  greatest  number  of  choice  variotloa  of  Ap- 
ples, 3  of  each  tcind  marked   and  labeled  with 

the  name.s, $10 

Second  best  do 5 

Best  dozen  of  Fall  Apples,         -         -         -         -         3 

Second  best  do       -         -         -         -         -  2 

Best  and  greatest    number  of  choice  varieties    of 

Peaches,  3  of  eacli  variety,  with  the  name,       10 
Second  best  do  ------        5 

Best  5  varieties  of  Pears,  named  and  labeled,  5 

Second  best  do       -----        3 

Best  dozen  of  Quinces,  -        .        -        -  3 

Second  best  do 2 

Best  collection  of  Plums,  G  of  each  variety,  5 

Second  best  do       -----        3 

Best  German  Prunes,  -         .         .         -  5 

Second  best         do  -----         3 

Best  Grapes,  grown  in  the  open  air,      -         -  5 

Second  be^t  do  -...--3 

Best  specimen  of  Water  Melon,     -         -        -  3 

Second  best        do         do  .         .        -         -        2 

Best  collection  of  Water  Melon^^,  not  more  than  10,  3 
Second  best  do  .        .         .        .        2 

Best  specimen  of  Idusk  Melon,     -        -        -  3 

Second  best  do  -         -         -         -         2 

Best  collection  of  Musk  Melons,  not  more  than  10,  3 
Second  best  do  -        .        -        -        2 

Best  peck  of  Cranberries,  domestic  culture;,  -  3 

Second  best  do 2 

Best  home  made  Sparkling  Wine,  -        -  3 

Second  best  do         do  -        .        .        2 

Best  home  made  Wine,  -        -        .        .  3 

Second  best  do 2 

Best  home  made  Bounce,       -        -        -        -  3 

Second  best  do 2 

Best  home  made  Cordial,       .        -        -        .  3 

Second  best  do       -  •     -        -        -        -        2 

Best  bottled  Cider,  with  mode  of  curing  so  as   to 

keep  sweet  for  one  year,         -        .        .  5 

Best  samnle  of  grape  training,  -      Silver  Medal 

Second  best, 5 

The  fruit  exhibited  not  to  be  removed  until  the 
close  of  the  P^xhibition  ;  and  particular  care  is  re- 
quested to  be  observed  by  the  Judges  and  Superin- 
tendents, that  the  same  is  rot  injured. 


No.  30.— FLOWERS. 
Greatest  variety  of  Dahlias, 
Second  greatest  do        -         - 

Greatest  variety  of  Roses, 
Second  greatest  do 

Best  variety  of  Phloxes, 
Second  best  do     - 

Greatest  variety  of  Yer])enas, 
Second  greatest  do 
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Best  10  varieties  of      do          -        -        -        -  3 

Seeond  best                    do      -        -        -        -  2 

Best  collection  of  German  Asters,     -        -        -  3 

Second  best        'do          do      -        -        -  2 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Pansies,         -        -  3 

Second  best                do              do          -        -  2 
Best  collection  of  Greenhouse  plants  owned  by 

one  person, 20 

Second  best                      do            do      -        -  10 

Best  floral  Ornament, 10 

Second  best  do  -----  5 
Best  hand  Boquet,  Flat,  -----  3 
Second  best  do  do  -  .  .  .  2 
Best  hand  Boquet,  Round,  -  -  -  -  3 
Second  best  do  do  -  -  -  -  2 
Best  basket  Boquet,  -----  5 
For  the  most  beautii'ully  arranged  basket  of  Flow- 
ers,               5 

««> 

CLASS  NO.  XI. 

STOVES,   SILVETl-WARE,   GLASS   ANO    GLASS-WAEE, 
CUTLERY  AND  BRITANNIA. 

No.  31.— STOVES. 
Best  Cooking  Stove  for  coal — Silver  Medal. 
Second  best        da  do     -        -        -        -  ^5 

Best  Cooking  Stove  for  wood  fire — Silver  Medal. 
Second  best      do  do        -        -        -  5 

Best  Cooking  Ptange  for  families — Silver  Medal. 
Second  best        do  do         -        -        -  5 

Best   Furnace  or  other  apparatus  for   warming 
houses,    economy   of  construction  and   con- 
sumption  of  fuel  and  security   of  premises 
to  be  taken  in  consideration — Silver  Medal. 
Second  best  do — Diploma         -        -        -        -        5 

Best  Ornamental  Parlor  Stove — Silver  Medal. 
Second  best  do         do     -        -        -        -        5 

Best  Hall  Stove— Silver  Medal. 

Second  best  do  ------        5 

Best  sample  Hollow  Ware— Silver  Medal. 

Second  best  do 5 

Best  sample  Iron  Railing — Silver  Medal. 

Second  best        do    ------        5 

Best  Arbor  Seats,  -----  5 

Second  best  do         ------3 

Best  sample  sculptured  Marble — Silver  Medal. 
Seeond  best        do  do      -        -        -        -        5 

No.  32.— SILVER-WARE,  GLASS   AND  GLASS- 
WARE, CUTLERY  AND  BRITANNIA. 

Best  exhibition  of  Silver  Ware — Silver  Modal. 

Second  best  do  — Diploma. 

Best  exhibition  of  Table  Cutlery,  American  Man- 

ufiicture — Silver  Medal. 
Second  best  do — Diploma. 
Best  Pocket    Cutlery,    American   manufacture — 

Silver  Medal. 
Second  best  do — Diploma. 
Best  specimen  of  Silver  Ware,  Avlth  agricultural 

designs,  suitable  for  premiums— Silver  Medal. 
Second  best  do-^Diploma. 


Best  variety  of  Britannia  Ware — Silver  Medal. 
Best  sample  of  Window  Glass — Silver  Medal. 
Second  best  do  do  — Diploma. 

Best  samples  of  Glassware — Silver  Medal. 
Second  best  do       — Diploma. 


CLASS  1^0.  xn. 

BACON,  HAMS,   IFTENTIONS  AND   MISCELLANEOUS 
ARTICLES, 

No.  33.— BACON  AND  HAMS. 
For  best  2  Hams  cured  by  exhibitor,         -        -      $8 
Second  do         do  do  -        -  5 

Third  do         do  do        -         -         -         3 

Fourth  do         do  do  -         -  2 

All  competitors  for  these  premiums  are  required  to 
have  their  Hams  cooked  and  brought  to  the  exhibi- 
tion with  the  skins  on,  and  also  to  give  a  statement 
of  the  manner  of  curing. 

No.  34.— INVENTIONS. 

For  best  improvement  for  roofing  houses,  whether 

with    wood,   iron  or  other  material — Silver 

Medal. 

Best  lot  of  pressed  Brick,         -         -         -         -       $3 

Best  lot  of  water  or  sand  moulded  brick,       -  3 

For  improvements  in  nnachlnery  useful  to  the  far- 
mer, and  having  valuable  properties,  and  not  included 
under  any  head  of  any  regular  premiums,  discretion- 
ary pi'emlums  will  bo  awarded  ;  but  no  premium  will 
be  awarded  upon  articles  which  properly  belong  to 
any  of  the  previous  classes. 

Under  this  general  head,  premiums  wi'l  be  award- 
ed upon  articles  of  ingenuity,  usefulness  and  merit, 
which  may  be  exhibited,  which  are  not  provided  for 
in  the  foregoing  list  of  premiums.  Any  articles 
deemed  worthy,  manufactured  of  iron,  metal,  brass, 
leather,  india-rubber,  and  articles  composed  of  cloth, 
fur  hats,  caps,  umbrellas,  &c.,  cash  premimus  and  di- 
plomas may  be  awarded  to. 

No.  35.~MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 
For  best  specimens  of  Daguerreotype- — Silver  Modal. 
2nd  best         do  do  — ^Diploma. 

Best  specimen  of  Cattle  Drawing — Silver  Medal. 
2nd  best  do         do        — Diploma. 

Bestspeclmen  of  animal  painting  In  oil — Silver  Medal. 
2ad  best  do  do         do   —Diploma. 

Best  specimen  of  Dentistry — Silver  Medal. 
2nd  best  do       — Diploma. 

Best   specimens    of    Animal    Lithographing — Silver 

Medal. 
2nd  best  do — Diploma. 
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